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In  Defense  of  the  Americas  Against  Axis 
Political  Aggression 

The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense1 


Of  the  various  Inter-  American  agencies 
established  prior  to  and  during  the  war  to 
advise  the  governments  on  emergency  problems, 
perhaps  the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  represents  the  most  radical  de- 
parture from  past  experience  and  tradition.  Al- 
though none  of  its  characteristics  can  be  said  to  be 
entirely  new,  their  combination  in  and  application 
by  the  Committee  are  in  many  respects  quite  novel. 
The  means  and  manner  by  which  the  Committee 
has  carried  out  the  task  with  which  it  was  charged 
appear  to  be  of  as  much  interest  as  its  actual 
accomplishments,  which  themselves  have  consti- 
tuted, during  the  nearly  three  years  since  its  crea- 
tion, a  vital  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the 
Americas. 


The  Establishment  and  Organization  of  the 
Committee 

When  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  was 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  of  1942,  the 
entire  continent  had  come  to  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  threat  with  which  it  was  faced.  It  was  at 
last  fully  awake  to  the  vital  danger  presented  both 
by  the  well-planned  and  well-executed  political 
and  psychological  offensive  which  the  Axis  states 
had  been  carrying  on  for  years  and  by  the  military 
aggression  of  which  the  Americas  became  victims 
on  December  7, 1941. 

Therefore,  the  governments  represented  at  the 
Third  Meeting  recommended,  in  resolution  I,  the 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis; 
in  resolution  XVII  they  agreed  on  a  political- 
defense  policy  for  the  individual  and  collective 
defense  of  the  continent  and  created  the  Commit- 
tee to  advise  them  on  the  implementation  of  the 
policy  and  the  coordination  of  the  measures  for 
joint  defense  against  the  constantly  changing  Axis 
attack. 


The  pertinent  provision  of  resolution  XVII 
reads  as  follows : 

"To  study  and  coordinate  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  this  Resolution,  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  elect,  prior  to 
March  1,  1942,  a  committee  of  seven  members  to 
be  known  as  'The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee 
for  Political  Defense'." 

The  Union  was  also  requested  to  determine  the 
function  of  the  Committee,  prepare  its  regulations, 
and  fix  its  budget  of  expenditures,  "after  consult- 
ing the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics". 

This  directive  was  fulfilled,  and  the  Committee, 
composed  of  members  appointed  by  7  governments 
but  representing  and  acting  in  the  interest  of  all 
21  American  republics,  held  its  first  session  at  its 
permanent  headquarters  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
on  April  15, 1942.2  It  has  been  in  practically  con- 
tinuous session  since  that  date. 

Pursuant  to  its  bylaws  and  rules  of  internal  pro- 
cedure, the  Committee  has  a  permanent  secretariat 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  and  a 
technical  consultant  and  two  assistants  appointed 
by  the  Committee.  It  has  appropriate  subcommit- 
tees to  study  variants  of  Axis  subversive  activities 
and  the  relevant  legislative  and  administrative 
control  measures  in  the  republics,  as  well  as  the 
suggestions  and  proposals  received  from  the  gov- 
ernments.   On  the  basis  of  this  study  the  subcom- 

1  The  principal  sources  of  information  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  article  are:  The  first  and  second  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Committee,  and  "The  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense",  by  Carl  B.  Spaeth  and 
William  Sanders  (American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
vol.  38,  No.  2,  April  1944 ;  published  in  Spanish  in  La  Re- 
vista  de  Derecho,  Jurisprudeneia  y  Administracidn  of 
Uruguay,  August  1944).  Mr.  Spaeth  is  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  River  Plate  Affairs,  Office  of  American  Republic  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State.  Mr.  Sanders  is  the  member 
appointed  by  the  United  States  on  the  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense. 

"Bulletin  of  Apr.  11, 1942,  p.  322. 
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mittees  prepare  draft  resolutions  or  programs  of 
action  for  consideration  by  the  full  Committee. 

Four  major  methods,  two  proposed  by  the  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  two  devised  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  the  result  of  its  own  experience,  are 
utilized  in  the  development  of  its  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  governments  of  the  21  American  re- 
publics : 

a)  Liaison  officers  between  the  governments  of 

each  of  the  republics  and  the  Committee. 

b)  National  committees  for  political  defense. 

c)  Consultative  visits. 

d)  General  and  regional  meetings  of  national 

officials. 
The  employment  of  liaison  officers  as  a  perma- 
nent means  of  contact  between  the  Committee  and 
the  governments  is  provided  for  in  the  regulations 
of  the  organization.    Article  4  provides : 

"The  Government  of  each  country,  member  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  shall  be  requested  to  des- 
ignate a  qualified  official  who  shall  reside  in  the 
capital  city  of  his  respective  country,  and  who 
shall  serve  as  a  contact  between  his  Government 
and  the  Committee." 

The  liaison  officers  constitute  a  permanent  link 
between  the  governments  and  the  Committee,  and 
their  activities  consist  principally  in  communicat- 
ing information  on  the  political-defense  measures 
adopted  by  their  countries,  in  transmitting  pro- 
posals or  initiatives  that  might  serve  as  the  basis 
of  recommendations  by  the  Committee,  and  in 
maintaining  a  permanent  contact  with  the  various 
governmental  departments  and  agencies  charged 
with  the  application  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  ramifications  of  the  problems  of 
political  defense  and  of  the  great  variety  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  involved,  it  became  evident 
shortly  after  the  Committee  began  its  work  that  the 
task  of  the  liaison  officers  could  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  creation  of  national  interdepartmen- 
tal committees  in  which  all  such  agencies  could  be 
represented.  The  Committee,  therefore,  urged 
such  a  step,  and  national  committees  have  been 
created  in  at  least  10  American  republics.  In  most 
of  the  other  countries  procedures  or  arrangements 
have  been  put  into  operation  which  serve  the  same 
purposes.  The  system  of  national  committees  and 
their  equivalent  has  produced  excellent  results, 
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both  in  the  assistance  they  have  given  the  Com- 
mittee and  in  establishing  close  working  relations 
among  the  national  officials  dealing  with  political- 
defense  matters. 

The  necessity  for  direct  personal  contact  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  governments  was 
likewise  recognized  in  the  bylaws  of  the  Commit- 
tee, article  9  of  which  provides  that  "in  the  per- 
formance of  its  work  the  Committee  may  designate 
one  or  more  of  its  members  to  visit  the  different 
countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union." 
The  Committee  has  made  extensive  use  of  this  pro- 
cedure, having  carried  out  consultative  visits  to 
almost  all  the  republics  of  the  continent.  These 
visits  are  discussed,  and  their  results  are  appraised 
below. 

Another  method  of  contact  between  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  governments  is  that  of  regional  or  gen- 
eral meetings,  which  is  designed  to  test  the  practi- 
cal utility  of  the  Committee's  recommendations 
and  to  afford  operating  officials  an  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  common  problems  and  exchange  of 
information.  Since  the  objectives  of  these  meet- 
ings are  similar  to  those  of  the  consultative  visits, 
the  Committee  has  resorted  to  this  procedure  on 
only  one  occasion,  reserving  it  for  use  in  special 
emergency  cases  which  might  affect  a  region  or  the 
continent  as  a  whole. 

Principles  of  Organization  of  the  Committee 

The  Committee  acts  on  the  basis  of  an  organic 
charter  which  defines  its  functions  and  the  scope 
of  its  competence.  This  basic  charter  includes 
resolution  XVII  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  memorandum  annexed  to  that  document,  and 
other  pertinent  resolutions  of  the  three  meetings  of 
foreign  ministers.  The  existence  of  these  con- 
trolling policy  directives  has  had  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  activities  of  the  Committee. 

It  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  the 
Committee  to  devote  its  attention  from  the  outset 
to  the  elaboration  of  concrete  programs  of  political 
defense  designed  for  immediate  application  by  the 
governments,  if  the  members  had  found  it  neces- 
sary first  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  basic 
policy  of  such  programs.  The  fact  that  the 
Committee  was  created  as  an  international  or- 
ganization with  a  basic  grant  of  authority  which 
determined  the  objectives  of  its  action  made  it 
possible  for  it  to  devote  itself  immediately  to  the 
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study  of  the  means  by 
which  these  objectives 
might  be  realized. 

The  previous  determi- 
nation of  the  Committee's 
policy  directives,  more- 
over, not  only  facilitated 
consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  Com- 
mittee, but  it  also  ex- 
pedited and  accounted 
for  the  acceptance  of  the 
recommendations  by  the 
various  governments. 
This  acceptance  was  a 
consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  repub- 
lics had  previously  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the 
policy  which  the  recom- 
mendations were  de- 
signed to  implement. 

In  carrying  out  its 
policy  directives,  the 
Committee,  and  each  of 
its  members,  represents 
and  acts  on  behalf  of  all 
the  American  republics. 

As  indicated  previous- 
ly, this  principle  is  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in 
article  2  of  the  bylaws, 
which  requires  that  the 
Committee  "shall  repre- 
sent and  shall  function  on 
behalf  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  governments  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union."  This  stipulation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  governments  when  they  gave  their 
approval  to  the  bylaws  submitted  to  them  with 
the  Governing  Board's  report  of  February  25, 1942. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  understood  that  the  foreign  min- 
isters at  Rio  de  Janeiro  entrusted  to  it  the  respon- 
sibility of  organizing  a  committee  of  7  individuals 
to  represent  the  21  governments  and  not  of  7  gov- 
ernments to  act  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  other  14.  The  method  of  selec- 
tion of  the  members,  by  having  7  governments 
designate  them,  was  merely  an  incident  of  the 
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Committee's  organiza- 
tion resulting  from  the 
urgent  need  for  its  im- 
mediate establishment. 

The  Committee  thus 
became  the  first  inter- 
American  body  to  be  ex- 
pressly required  by  the 
American  republics  to 
represent  the  entire  com- 
munity. There  were 
sound  reasons  for  this 
innovation,  and  the  Com- 
mittee's experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  step. 

The  representative 
principle  may  be  con- 
sidered inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  Committee 
as  an  international  body 
of  limited  membership, 
the  policy  directives  of 
which  constitute  an 
agreement  among  the  en- 
tire group  of  interested 
governments.  Limited 
membership  alone  would 
not  have  required  the 
representative  principle. 
( Similar  international 
bodies  are  not  expressly 
required  by  the  govern- 
ments to  operate  through 
accredited  delegates  or 
diplomatic  channels.)  It 
is  the  fact  that  the  policy 
directives .  of  the  Committee,  to  which  all  the 
republics  are  committed,  authorize  it  to  submit 
recommendations  for  immediate  application  by 
each  country  within  its  national  territory  that,  in 
conjunction  with  its  limited  membership,  made 
the  representative  principle  imperative. 

Without  this  principle  the  governments  which 
had  not  designated  the  members  would  have  been 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  relation  to  those  au- 
thorized to  make  the  appointments,  since  only  the 
latter  would  have  had,  through  their  members, 
an  opportunity  to  determine  the  necessary  meas- 
ures by  which  the  commitment  entered  into  by 
the  21  governments  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  could  be 
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implemented  throughout  the  continent.    By  con- 
verting the  7  members  into  a  collective  representa- 
tive of  the  community,  the  representative  prin- 
ciple assures  equality  to  all  the  republics  within 
the  Committee.    By  thus  placing  each  of  the  gov- 
ernments on  an  identical  plane,  the  principle  inex- 
orably required  the  Committee  to  rely  exclusively 
on  the  "instructions"  from  the  21  governments 
contained   in   resolution   XVII.    It   was   conse- 
quently imperative  that  the  members  be  guided,  as 
they  have  been,  with  one  exception,  solely  by  the 
definition  of  the  general  interest  incorporated  m 
that  agreement  on  policy  and  objectives.    This 
rule  is  a  guaranty  that  the  general  interest  defined 
in  the  policy  directives  will  be  impartially  served. 
Moreover,  the  representative  principle  not  only 
insures  equality   of  representation,  but  it   also 
serves  as  a  basic  rule  of  interpretation  by  which 
the  Committee  measures  the  proposals  which  it 
submits  to  the  governments  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  policy  agreed  upon  at  Kio  de  Janeiro. 
The  members  must  judge  all  such  measures  from 
the  point  of  view  of  suitability  and  utility  in  pro- 
moting the  collective  interest  of  the  continent, 
rather  than  from  the  effect  on  particular  national 

interests. 

The  representative  principle  thus  has  empha- 
sized the  supremacy  of  the  general  interest  in  the 
community  of  American  republics  as  that  interest 
is  defined  in  the  Committee's  policy  directives. 

One  of  the  important  corollaries  of  this  princi- 
ple is  that  within  the  Committee  the  members  act 
in  an  individual  capacity.    This  expediency  has 
meant  a  freedom  from  those  considerations  of  pro- 
tocol which  so  often  complicate  and  delay  the  ac- 
tion of  a  gathering  of  delegates,  each  of  whom 
speaks  and  acts  exclusively  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of   a  sovereign  government.     Moreover, 
controversial  issues  could  be  considered  and  re- 
solved on  their  merits;  the  individual  members 
could  freely  express  their  opinions  without  in- 
volving their  governments  in  any  manner.    As  a 
result,  the  decisions  of  the  majority  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  governments  as  the  decisions  of  the 
Committee  with  no  mention  of  minority  votes. 

Activities  of  the  Committee 

Legislative  Program 

Between  April  15,  1942  and  June  11,  1943  the 
Committee  submitted  21  programs  of  action  to  the 
American  governments.     The  programs  are  de- 
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tailed  applications  of  the  policies  of  resolution 
XVII  and  are  built  around  the  four-fold  division 
of  the  memorandum  attached  thereto : 

(a)  The  control  of  dangerous  aliens; 

(b)  The  prevention  of  abuse  of  citizenship ; 

(c)  The  regulation  of  entry  and  exit  and  the 
prevention  of  clandestine  crossing  of  fron- 
tiers; and 

(d)  The  prevention  of  acts  of  political  aggres- 
sion, including  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the 
dissemination  of  totalitarian  propaganda, 
and  the  protection  of  vital  information 
through  censorship  controls. 

The  Committee,  in  preparing  the  programs, 
studied  the  problems  which  called  for  emergency 
defense  action  and  investigated  the  legislative  and 
constitutional  structure  of  the  several  republics. 

The  Committee's  studies  and  the  information 
furnished  by  national  officials  revealed  that,  while 
the  statutes  of  the  American  republics  prior  to  the 
Rio  Conference  were  in  general  adequate  to  deal 
with  acts  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  its  institu- 
tions in  peacetime,  they  could  not  readily  be  uti- 
lized to  cope  with  the  wide-spread  organization 
and  ever-changing  tactics  of  Axis  political  war- 
fare.  Hence  it  became  evident  that,  in  all  the  areas 
covered  by  resolution  XVII,  proposals  would  have 
to  be  designed  to  key  both  legislation  and  admin- 
istration to  security  problems  as  presented  by  the 
war  and,  particularly,  to  cope  with  the  known  facts 
of  Nazi  organization  and  method.    Therefore,  pro- 
grams were  submitted,  under  division  (a),  on  the 
registration  of  aliens,  certificates  of  identity,  and 
the  detention  and  expulsion  of  dangerous  Axis  na- 
tionals ;  and,  under  division  (d) ,  on  the  protection 
of  ships  and  port  facilities,  the  censorship  of  inter- 
national communications,  the  protection  of  inland 
facilities  against  sabotage,  and  clandestine  radio 
stations.    Under  divisions  (b)  and  (c)  two  com- 
prehensive recommendations,  one  on  each  of  the 
subjects  indicated,  were  submitted. 

Variations  in  the  character  of  the  problems  and 
in  the  legal  structure  among  the  republics  obliged 
the  Committee  to  base  its  program  on  general  prin- 
ciples and  minimum  standards.  Resort  to  mini- 
mum standards  was  believed  imperative  as  a  means 
of  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  coordinated  con- 
tinental system  of  political  defense.  Hence  the 
recommendations  did  not  take  the  form  of  draft 
laws  or  decrees,  but  they  provided,  in  considerable 
detail,  a  basis  for  such  laws  or  decrees. 
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Although  the  programs  were  to  be  directed  pri- 
marily against  the  Axis  aggressors  and  their  na- 
tionals, the  foreign  ministers  were  aware  in  the 
declaration  of  policy— as  the  Committee  has  been 
in  its  application— that  Axis  agents  are  often  not  of 
Axis  nationality.  Consequently  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  have  included  general  pro- 
visions which  are  not  keyed  or  limited  by  reference 
to  nationality  and  in  addition  special,  and  often 
more  exacting,  measures  directed  at  the  Axis  na- 
tionals or  organizations. 

The  several  parts  of  the  legislative  program 
constitute  an  integrated  system  of  defense.  In  gen- 
eral the  measures  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
groups:  those  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  con- 
trol over  the  individual  (registration,  detention 
and  expulsion,  abuse  of  citizenship,  and  control 
over  travel) ;  and  those  concerned  with  special  se- 
curity problems  (protection  of  ships,  ports,  and 
plant  f acilit  ies ;  censorship ;  dissemination  of  prop- 
aganda). Within  each  group  and  between  the 
groups  there  is  an  obvious  interrelation.  The  con- 
trols over  travel,  once  entry  has  been  attained,  are 
keyed  into  the  system  of  registration  and  sur- 
veillance. The  censorship  controls,  together  with 
the  travel  regulations  and  the  measures  proposed 
with  respect  to  clandestine  radio  stations,  provide 
the  means  for  the  effective  crippling  of  the  Axis 
communications  network.  Supplementary  both  to 
the  controls  over  persons  and  to  communication 
facilities  are  the  measures  for  the  protection  of 
ships,  ports,  and  mine  and  plant  facilities. 
"Follow  Up"  Work 

This  program  has  consisted  of  two  principal 
parts :  first,  a  series  of  consultative  visits  to  the 
capitals  of  the  hemisphere,  and,  second,  the  prepa- 
ration and  transmission  to  each  country  of  special 
detaded  memoranda  and  other  communications 
dealing  with  particular  aspects  of  the  individual 
problems  of  the  republics. 

The  first  series  of  consultative  visits  was  carried 
tot  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  of  1943 
frith  the  respective  national  authorities  in  Argen- 
:ina,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  From 
Tune  to  October  1943,  two  delegations  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Committee  simultaneously 
mdertook  extensive  tours  of  the  continent  to  con- 
luct  similar  consultations  with  the  governments  of 
ihe  countries  of  northern  South  America,  the 
^aribbean,  Central  America,  and  the  United 
States. 


In  each  of  the  visits  the  procedure  followed  was 
substantially  the  same.  After  a  formal  opening 
session,  a  series  of  extensive  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions was  held  over  a  period  of  several  days 
and  utilized  as  a  working  basis  the  outline  of  the 
minimum  structure  for  political  defense  as  re- 
vealed in  the  21  resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

In  each  republic  the  governments  appointed 
special  commissions  composed  of  high  policy  offi- 
cers and  specialized  experts  with  whom  the  Com- 
mittee's representatives  considered  the  following 
aspects  of  each  topic :  The  nature  of  the  manifesta- 
tions within  the  country  of  the  Axis  activities 
concerned,  the  legal  and  administrative  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  country,  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Committee's  recommendations,  and 
any  additional  measures  which  should  be  taken 
on  the  basis  thereof. 

The  visits  were  conducted  without  formality  or 
protocol,  the  representatives  of  the  Committee 
making  it  clear,  usually  at  the  first  session,  that 
they  hoped  to  "get  down  to  cases"  through  a  full 
and  frank  interchange  of  views.  Hence,  when 
on  occasion  there  was  an  evident  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  national  official  to  describe  his  program  in 
general  terms  through  unsupported  assertions  that 
all  steps  had  been  taken  as  recommended,  the  Com- 
mittee's delegation  did  not  hesitate  to  press  for 
detailed  substantiation.  In  all  cases  such  insist- 
ence on  practical  detail  was  respected  as  a  sincere 
effort  to  fulfil  a  responsibility  to  the  community 
of  American  states. 

In  many  of  the  countries  visited,  the  various 
suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  additional  legis- 
lative and  administrative  measures  agreed  upon 
during  the  sessions  by  the  national  officials  and  the 
Committee's  delegation  were  embodied  in  a  series 
of  conclusions  which  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
visit  were  read,  discussed,  approved,  and  signed  by 
both  the  delegation  of  the  Committee  and  the  na- 
tional officials  who  took  part  in  the  various  tech- 
nical sessions. 

When  the  visits  were  completed,  when  the  re- 
ports thereon  were  submitted  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee, and  when  the  extensive  documentary  material 
obtained  from  the  various  countries  was  analyzed, 
the  Committee  began  the  preparation  of  special, 
confidential,  detailed  memoranda  to  each  govern- 
ment, with  reference  to  its  political-defense 
problems. 
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In  each  memorandum  the  Committee  attempted 
further  to  particularize  its  recommendations  to 
the  special  situations  in  the  republic  to  which  it 
was  sent  and  to  make  certain  additional  sugges- 
tions in  the  various  fields  covered  by  its  resolu- 
tions.    The  Committee  sought  to  supply  the  inter- 
ested government  with  information  concerning 
the  helpful  experience  of  other  American  repub- 
lics which  were  confronted  with  similar  problems, 
including,  in  several  instances,  the  transmission 
of  compilations  of  legislation  of  the  several  coun- 
tries on  particular  subjects.    These  memoranda  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  where  the  consultative  visits 

left  off. 

Although  during  the  consultative  visits  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  discuss  in  as  great  detail  as 
possible  every  aspect  of  the  political-defense  sys- 
tem, in  the  "follow  up"  memoranda  the  Committee 
has  sought  to  concentrate  upon  those  particular 
aspects  which  in  its  opinion  were  of  primary  im- 
portance to  each  government— either  because  the 
need  for  the  adoption. of  additional  measures  was 
great  or  because  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
effective  control  were  present. 

In  many  cases  the  conclusions  reached  during 
the  course  of  the  visits  provided  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  memoranda,  and  further  informa- 
tion was  sought  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
conclusions  were  being  carried  into  effect. 

These  "follow  up"  memoranda  represent  the  cul- 
mination of  the  progressive  particularization  of 
the  general  principles  of  political  defense  agreed 
upon  at  the  Third  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
The  annex  to  resolution  XVII  of  that  meeting 
gave  a  general  outline  of  the  objectives  embodied 
in  the  accompanying  resolution.   Through  the  pro- 
grams of  action  contained  in  its  recommendations 
the  Committee  sought  to  define  the  general  mini- 
mum standards  and  in  some  instances  to  detail 
methods  and  procedures  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  objectives.     The  system  of  consultative 
visits  was  designed  to  assist  in  the  adaptation  of 
these  standards  and  techniques  to  the  situations  in 
each  country.    The  series  of  memoranda  have  con- 
tinued that  process. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Committee's  efforts  to  ob- 
tain an  implementation  of  its  legislative  program, 
reference  is  appropriate  to  its  publication  of  sub- 
stantiated charges  against  a  continental  network 
of  Axis  agents  operating  from  headquarters  in 
Argentina  and  Chile.  Through  the  publication  of 
two  well-documented  memoranda  during  the 
months  of  November  1942  and  January  1943,  the 
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Committee  not  only  gave  real  content  to  the  gen- 
eral assertions  of  Nazi  activities,  but  it  also  dem- 
onstrated the  practical  character  of  and  urgent 
need  for  action  on  the  measures  being  proposed  to 
the    American    republics.     The   memoranda   de- 
scribed the  key  role  of  the  Axis  "diplomats";  they 
named  the  party  leaders;  they  traced  the  com- 
munications system  by  courier  and  clandestine 
radio  through  which  a  constant  two-way  stream  of 
information  was  moving  between  South  America 
and  Berlin;  and  they  cited  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  American  lives  and  property.     Almost 
every  fact  and  incident  disclosed  by  the  memo- 
randa gave  new  practical  meaning  to  the  programs 
prepared  by  the  Committee. 

By  means  of  the  "conclusion"  technique  of  the 
consultative  visits,  through  the  informed  channels 
of  communication  provided  by  the  liaison  officers 
and  the  national  committees,  by  means  of  the 
"follow  up"  memoranda,  and  by  the  timely  pub- 
lication of  evidence  of  continuing  Axis  activity  the 
Committee  has  gone  as  far,  perhaps,  as  an  ad- 
visory international  body  is  able  and  competent  to 
go  in  securing  practical,  down-to-earth  applica- 
tion of  principles  and  standards  conceived  in  the 
interest  of  a  community  of  states. 

Recognition  of  Governments  Established  by  Force 

Near  the  close  of  1943  it  became  evident  that 
the  slight  success  of  the  Axis  attempts  to  sow  con- 
fusion and  disunity  in  America  was  making  it 
necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  other  and  more 
direct  methods  to  achieve  their  objective.     The 
presence  within  the  continent  of  subversive  ele- 
ments gave  the  Axis  powers  their  opportunity,  and 
indications  were  multiplying  that  those  groups 
were  planning  to  participate  in  movements  de- 
signed to  overthrow  established  governments  in 
several  countries  and  that  they  were  receiving  ad- 
vice, encouragement,  money,  and  other  forms  of 
assistance  from  organizations  or  persons  known 
to  be  connected  with  or  inspired  by  the  Nazis. 

The  overthrow  on  December  29,  1943  of  the 
established  Government  of  Bolivia  brought  these 
fears  suddenly  to  the  fore.  Although  it  was  pre 
ceded  and  accompanied  by  wide-spread  sugges 
tions  that  this  particular  coup  d'etat  was  the  firs 
of  a  series  designed  to  break  down  the  existing  anti 
Axis  front  in  South  America,  it  was  apparent  tha 
a  political-defense  question  of  great  magnitude  anc 
urgency  had  suddenly  been  precipitated.  Th 
question   was   novel:   There   existed   neither   ai 
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agreed  policy  nor  a  speedy  procedure  by  which 
the  interested  republics  could  promptly  act  to- 
gether to  meet  this  potential  threat  to  their  indi- 
vidual and  collective  security  and  solidarity. 

On  December  24,  four  days  after  the  revolution 
occurred,  the  Committee  adopted  a  resolution 
which  supplied  both  the  policy  and  the  procedural 
needs :  It  recommended  that  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  the  American  republics  agree  not  to  accord 
recognition  to  any  new  government  established  by 
force,  prior  to  full  exchange  of  information  and 
consultation  among  themselves  regarding  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  revolution  and  par- 
ticularly the  adherence  of  the  new  regime  to  the 
existing  inter- American  undertakings  for  hem- 
ispheric defense.3  Nineteen  interested  govern- 
ments promptly  announced  their  acceptance  of  this 
formula,  whereupon,  on  January  5,  the  Committee 
adopted  a  second  resolution,  recommending  that 
the  usual  diplomatic  channels  be  utilized  as  the 
procedural  mechanism  for  effectuating  the  neces- 
sary exchanges  of  information  and  consultations.4 
Within  a  brief  time,  during  which  those  republics 
also  gave  consideration  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government  that  a  special  consultative  meet- 
ing might  be  desirable,  all  interested  governments 
accepted  the  second  resolution.  Upon  completion 
of  their  consultations,  they  announced  their  re- 
spective individual  decisions  to  refrain  from  rec- 
ognizing the  new  regime. 

The  governments  continued  their  joint  consider- 
ation and  study  of  the  problem,  however,  and  in 
June  1944,  as  a  result  of  further  consultations, 
they  reached  the  conclusion  that,  during  the  six 
months  which  had  elapsed,  the  causes  which 
impeded  recognition  had  disappeared.  Conse- 
quently the  republics  decided  to  recognize  the 
Bolivian  Government,  and  a  majority  of  them 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of 
Mexico  to  the  effect  that  this  recognition  should 
take  place  simultaneously  on  June  23,  1944.5 

Almost  all  the  American  nations  communicated 
their  decisions  to  the  Committee,  and  on  June  23, 
1!*44.  the  Committee  approved  a  new  resolution 
which,  after  giving  expression  to  the  consequent 
general  pleasure  felt  throughout  the  continent, 
made  public  its  own  satisfaction  over  the  recogni- 
tion and  which  emphasized  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  this  inter- American  action  had  been  taken 
in  the  solidary  manner  in  which  the  community 
of  American  nations  confronts  problems  of  com- 
mon interest.  At  the  same  time  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  sent  its  congratulations  to  the  Min- 


ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Bolivia,  from  whom  a 
courteous  reply  was  received. 

In  addition  to  this  instance  in  which  the  pro- 
cedure counseled  by  the  Committee  was  invoked 
for  the  first  time,  subsequent  changes  of  govern- 
ment have  been  brought  about  by  force  in  Argen- 
tina, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala;  in 
every  case  the  governments  have  taken  the  Com- 
mittee's resolution  into  account  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision concerning  whether  to  recognize  or  not  to 
recognize  the  new  governments  so  instituted.  In 
three  of  these  cases  the  known  circumstances 
which  determined  the  establishment  of  the  new 
governments  caused  the  American  republics,  after 
an  exchange  of  views,  to  delay  official  recognition. 

The  consultations  and  exchange  of  information 
respecting  the  installation  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  Argentine  republic  resulted  in  the  de- 
cision of  practically  all  the  American  republics  to 
abstain  from  entering  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  government. 

II 

The  Committee  is  as  much  an  innovation  in 
inter-American  relations  as  is  the  consultative 
procedure  of  which  it  is  a  product  and  an  exten- 
sion. The  procedure  and  its  offspring  reflect  a 
maturing  pan-Americanism.  Both  have  the  same 
basic  premise :  namely,  that  inter- American  soli- 
darity is  a  fact;  that  pan-Americanism  has  prog- 
ressed from  the  realm  of  aspiration,  through  the 
intermediary  stage  of  an  inorganic  system  of  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  international  cooperation, 
to  the  point  whereby  full  use  can  be  made  of  emer- 
gency instrumentalities  for  joint  political  decision 
and  action. 

The  Committee  has  been  impressed  throughout 
its  work  by  the  practical  working  interdependence 
of  its  principal  characteristics :  The  declaration  of 
controlling  policy  by  the  Foreign  Ministers,  the 
representative  responsibility  of  7  members  to  21 
governments,  the  rule  of  procedure  by  majority 
vote,  and  the  ample  machinery  for  continuing  con- 
tact and  consultation  with  officials  of  the  several 
governments.  Each  of  these  characteristics  has 
been  indispensable  to  the  Committee's  operations. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  early  to  consider  whether 
significant  ideas  for  post-war  organization  are  to 
be  found  in  the  interplay  of  policy  and  representa- 
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3  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1,  1944,  p.  20. 

4  Bulletin  of  Jan.  8,  1944,  p.  28. 

5  Bulletin  of  June  24,  1944,  p.  584. 
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tive  principle  and  in  the  organizational  and  oper- 
ating techniques  which  have   characterized  the 

Committee.  . 

Such  consideration  might  include  the  possibility 
of  a  generalization  of  the  techniques  in  a  treaty  or 
in  a  declaration  of  principles  and  procedures,  to  be 
applied  by  permanent  or  ad  hoc  entities,  whether 
organized  for  purposes  of  continental  defense  or 
for  the  prevention  of  controversies,  for  inquiry,  for 
conciliation,  or  for  other  political  questions. 

If  it  were  decided  to  give  permanent  form  to  the 
consultative  procedure  by  granting  political  pow- 
ers to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  or  by  creating  a  permanent  inter-American 
political  entity  paralleling  the  Union,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Committee  might  well  be  of  consider- 
able value. 

Likewise,  the  increased  resort  to  international 
advisory  committees,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Amer- 
ica, prompts  the  inquiry  concerning  whether  cer- 
tain qualified  generalizations,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  Committee's  experience,  may  assist  in  de- 
termining certain  characteristics  which,  individu- 
ally or  in  combination,  are  desirable  or  essential  to 
the  effective  operation  of  advisory  committees  in 
general. 

[The  special  problems  created  in  the  field  of 
political  defense  by  the  position  and  attitude  of 
Argentina  have  only  been  touched  upon  in  this  ar- 
ticle. This  situation,  including  the  Committee's 
conception  of  the  basic  issues  involved,  the  reper- 
cussions which  it  has  had  upon  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
with  regard  thereto,  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  chap- 
ter I  of  the  Committee's  second  Annual  Report,  an 
English  translation  of  which  will  be  published  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin.] 

Signing  of  Two 

UNRRA  Sanitary  Conventions 

[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

On  January  5,  1945,  at  11 :  30  a.m.,  there  were 
signed  in  Washington  two  sanitary  conventions 
concerning  maritime  and  aerial  travel  amending 
the  maritime  International  Sanitary  Convention 
signed  at  Paris  on  June  21,  1926  »  and  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion signed  at  The  Hague  on  April  12,  1933.2    The 

"Treaty  Series  762. 
'Treaty  Series  801. 
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Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettin i us,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
State,  signed  the  two  amendatory  conventions  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  list  of  the  signers  of  the  two  conventions  is 
as  follows : 

France:  Prof.  Andre  Mayer,  Medical  Counselor 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  in  the  United  States 
Poland :  Mr.  Jan  Ciechanowski,  Polish  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland:  The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  British  Ambassador  in  Washington 
United  States  of  America :  The  Honorable  Edward 
R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States. 
The  following  representatives  of  UNRRA  were 
also  present  at  the  signing : 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Director  General 
Dr.  P.  W.  Kuo,  Deputy  Director  General,  Secre- 
tariat 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Diplomatic  Adviser 
Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  Director  of  Health  for 

UNRRA 
Dr.  G.  H.  de  Paula  Souza,  Chief  of  the  Section  on 

Epidemic  Control,  Health  Division 
Dr.  Max  Habicht,  Assistant  Diplomatic  Adviser. 
The  two  amendatory  conventions  relate  particu- 
larly to  the  performance  by  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  for  a 
period  not  longer  than  18  months  after  the  conven- 
tions become  effective,  of  duties  and  functions  of 
the  International  Office  of  Public  Health  at  Paris. 
The  amendment  of  the  Conventions  of  1926  and 
1933  by  the  present  conventions  is  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  efforts  of  UNRRA  in  discharging  its 
functions  in  the  fields  of  displaced  persons  and 
epidemic  control.  The  changes,  particularly  those 
to  meet  the  present-day  needs  of  aerial  navigation, 
are  framed  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  advances 
in  medical  science  and  public-health  practices. 

Each  convention  provides  that  it  shall  come  into 
force  as  soon  as  it  has  been  signed  or  acceded  to  on 
behalf  of  10  or  more  governments.  The  conven- 
tions were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United^  States 
of  America  with  the  reservation  "Subject  to 
ratification". 

The  conventions  will  remain  open  for  signature 
until  5 :  30  p.m.  on  January  15,  1945,  after  which 
they  will  be  open  to  accession  by  any  government 
not  a  signatory. 


JANUARY  7,  1945 
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Private  International  Air  Law 


By  STEPHEN  LATCHFORD 


THE  DELEGATES  to  the 
First  International 
Conference  on  Private 
Air  Law  2  held  at  Paris 
in  1925  adopted  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the 
creation  of  the  Comite  International  Technique 
il'Experts  Juridiques  Aeriens  (usually  referred  to 
is  the  CITEJA),  translated  in  the  United  States 
is  the  International  Technical  Committee  of 
Serial  Legal  Experts.  This  committee  was  organ- 
zed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive code  of  private  international  air  law  through 
:he  preparation  of  draft  conventions  on  various 
subjects  for  reference  to  periodic  international 
conferences  on  private  air  law  held  for  the  purpose 
)f  adopting  and  signing  conventions  based  on  the 
CITEJA  !s  drafts.  The  substance  of  the  resolution 
idopted  at  the  1925  Conference  was  as  follows: 

The  Conference,  considering  the  importance,  the 
lrgent  nature,  the  complexity,  and  the  technically 
legal  character  of  questions  of  private  interna- 
:ional  air  law,  expresses  the  wish  that  a  special 
committee  of  experts  be  appointed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  prepare  for  the  continuation  of  the  work 
yf  the  Conference. 

This  committee  should  be  composed  of  a  limited 
lumber  of  members,  its  regular  headquarters  to 
De  at  Paris. 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  requests  the 
French  Government  to  be  good  enough  to  get  in 
ouch  with  the  governments  invited  to  this  Con- 
ference in  order  to  ascertain  what  action  should 
>e  taken  on  this  recommendation. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  1925  Conference 
explained  that  the  committee  to  be  organized 
ivould  be  a  committee  of  experts  who  would  act 
>n  their  own  responsibility,  without  committing 
heir  respective  governments,  which  would,  at  in- 
;ernational  conferences,  remain  free  to  approve  or 
•eject  the  conclusions  of  the  committee.  In  other 
words,  the  delegates  to  such  conferences  would 
lse  as  bases  of  discussions  the  draft  conventions 
prepared  by  a  number  of  jurists  chosen  for  their 
knowledge  and  experience  instead  of  the  drafts 
prepared  by  individual  governments. 


This  article  is  considered  to  be  of  interest  in  connection 
nith  three  resolutions  relating  to  private  international 
air  law  adopted  by  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Conference,  convened  at  Chicago  on  November  1,  1944, 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  article. 


The  matter  of  organ- 
izing the  international 
committee  was  taken  up 
accordingly  by  the 
French  Government  with 
other  interested  govern- 
ments and,  sufficient  interest  having  been  shown  in 
the  matter,  the  committee  was  organized  and  held 
its  first  sessions  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Paris  from  May  17  to  21,  1926.  Twenty-eight 
countries  appointed  representatives  to  attend  the 
first  sessions  of  the  committee.  When  the  com- 
mittee was  organized  it  adopted  the  following 
three  principles  to  guide  it  in  its  activities : 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  program  covering  vari- 
ous subjects  pertaining  to  private  air  law  to  be 
studied  by  commissions  of  experts. 

(2)  Preparation  of  texts  of  international  con- 
ventions on  legal  subjects  for  consideration  at  peri- 
odic international  conferences. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
gressive elaboration  of  a  single  international  code 
of  private  air  law. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Work 
of  the  Committee.  The  United  States  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  committee  at  the  time 
of  its  organization  except  by  the  presence  of  gov- 
ernmental representatives  who  were  merely  ob- 
servers. Later,  however,  when  it  was  recognized 
that  the  code  of  law  being  drawn  up  by  the  com- 
mittee would  vitally  affect  the  operations  of 
United  States  aircraft  abroad,  a  congressional  res- 
olution was  adopted  in  1931  authorizing  an  annual 
appropriation  to  pay  the  share  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  expenses  of  the  committee.  The 
funds  obtained  as  a  result  of  this  resolution  en- 
abled the  Department  of  State  to  receive  all  the 
documents  of  the  committee  as  distributed  by  its 
Secretary  General  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 


1  Mr.  Latchf ord  is  Adviser  on  Air  Law  in  the  Aviation 
Division,  Office  of  Transportation  and  Communications, 
Department  of  State,  and  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  CITEJA. 

2  The  periodic  international  conferences  on  private  air 
law  held  in  1925,  1929,  1933,  and  1938  were  diplomatic 
conferences. 
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work  of  the  committee.    In  1932  United  States  ex- 
perts were,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  serve  on 
the  committee.    Although  no  funds  were  available 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  experts  abroad  after 
their  appointment  in  1932,  they  participated  in 
the  work  of  the  CITEJA  to  some  extent  through 
correspondence.    An  act  of  Congress  authorizing 
an  annual  appropriation  of  a  sum  not  in  excess 
of  $6,500  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States  experts  in  going  abroad  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  CITEJA  and  of  its  subcommittees  was 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt  on  August  7, 
1935.3    The  subcommittees  are  known  as  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Commissions. 
Four  commissions  deal  with  legal  subjects,  and  the 
fifth  is  an  auditing  and  finance  committee, 

The  United  States  members  of  the  CITEJA,  be- 
ginning with  the  sessions  held  at  The  Hague  in 
September  1935,  have  participated  in  all  the  ses- 
sions of  the  committee  and  of  the  several  commis- 
sions The  permanent  secretariat  of  the  CITEJA 
has  been  continuously  in  Paris;  Mr.  Edmond 
Sudre,  of  France,  has  been  Secretary  General.  It 
has  been  the  practice  for  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
missions to  meet  at  Paris  each  spring.  In  the 
fall  of  each  year  a  plenary  session  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  sessions  of  one  or  more  of  the 
commissions,  was  held  in  various  European 
capitals  by  a  system  of  rotation. 

The  CITEJA  is  the  only  permanent  interna- 
tional aeronautical  body  on  which  the  United 
States  has  been  represented.  The  membership  of 
the  United  States  Section  as  last  approved  by  the 
President  (1939)  consisted  of  seven  members :  four 
were  Government  officials ;  three  were  non-govern- 
mental members.4 
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The  United  States  Section  was  assisted  by  an 
Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  a  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  following  organizations: 

National  Association  of  State  Aviation  Officials 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws 

National  Aeronautic  Association 

The  Maritime  Law  Association  of  the  United 

States 
Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America 
American  Bar  Association 
American  Society  of  International  Law 
Board  of  Aviation  Underwriters 
Institute  of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences 
Private  Fliers  Association  Incorporated 
American  Law  Institute 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
National  Lawyers  Guild 

Countries  Participating  in  the  Work  of  the 
CITEJA.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  CITEJA, 
in  a  report  that  he  submitted  on  October  20,  1944, 
stated  that  since  its  organization  the  membership 
of  the  CITEJA  has  included  the  following  coun- 
tries: 


"Public  Law  254,  74th  Cong.  (49  Stat.  540). 

<  The  Government  officials  were  Stephen  Latchford  and 
Arthur  L  Lebel,  of  the  Department  of  State;  and  Samuel 
E  Gates  and  Edward  C.  Sweeney  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (Mr.  Gates  is  now  in  the  Army  and  Mr.  Sweeney 
in  the  Navy).  Denis  Mulligan,  Arnold  W.  Knauth,  and 
Fred  D  Fagg,  Jr.,  were  designated  as  the  non-governmental 
members.  John  J.  Ide,  former  technical  assistant  for  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  in  Europe, 
was  technical  assistant  to  the  United  States  Section  of 
CITEJA.  Some  of  the  persons  listed  are  no  longer  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Section.  If  the  codification  of 
private  international  air  law  is  resumed  by  the  CITEJA, 
it  is  assumed  that  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  a 
reorganization  of  the  United  States  Section. 


Argentina 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

China 

Colombia 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hungary 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

The  Secretary 
as  of  March  1939 


Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Monaco  (Principality  of) 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Union    of   Soviet    Socialist 
Republics 

United  States  of  America 

Uruguay 

Yugoslavia 

General  explained  further  thai 
the  states  officially  members  oi 
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tin'  CITEJA  and  contributing  toward  its  annual 
expenses  were  as  follows: 


Argentina 

Luxembourg 

Belgium 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Norway 

China 

Netherlands 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Efeypt 

Rumania 

France 

Spain 

Germany 

Sweden 

Great  Britain 

Switzerland 

Greece 

Turkey 

Hungary 

United  States  of  America 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 

Japan 

The  United  States  members  of  the  CITEJA 
have  observed,  however,  that  the  average  number 
of  states  represented  at  each  meeting  of  the 
CITEJA  has  not  exceeded  15  or  20. 

International  Conventions  Developed  by  CITEJA 

The  Warsaw  Convention  of  1929.  One  of  the 
most  important  conventions  resulting  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  CITEJA  is  the  Convention 
for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to 
International  Transportation  by  Air  signed  at 
Warsaw  in  1929  during  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  Private  Air  Law  and  adhered  to  by 
the  United  States  in  1934.5  This  Convention  was 
adopted  in  provisional  form  by  the  delegates  to  the 
First  International  Conference  on  Private  Air 
Law  held  at  Paris  in  1925.  The  Convention  as 
adopted  in  1925  was  referred  to  the  CITEJA  for 
further  study  and  revision;  the  revised  text 
adopted  by  CITEJA  constituted  a  basis  for  the 
discussions  at  the  Warsaw  Conference  of  1929. 

The  Warsaw  Convention  contains  detailed  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  form  and  legal  effect  of  air- 
transport documents  consisting  of  baggage  checks, 
air  waybills,  and  passenger  tickets,  and  it  con- 
tain- important  provisions  dealing  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  air  carrier  shall  be  liable  for  damages 
to  persons  and  property  in  international  air 
transportation.6 

The  Rome  Convention  for  the  Unification  of 
Certain  Rules  Relating  to  Damages  to  Third 
Parties  on  the  Surface  (1933)  and  the  Brussels 
Protocol  on  Aviation  Insurance  under  this  Con- 
vention (1938) .  A  Convention  for  the  Unification 
of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  Damages  Caused  by 
Aircraft  to  Third  Parties  on  the  Surface  was 
signed  at  Rome  on  May  29,  1933  during  the  Third 
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International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law.7 
This  Convention  is  based  on  the  theory  of  absolute 
liability  of  the  operators  of  aircraft  in  interna- 
tional flights  for  damage  caused  by  the  aircraft 
to  persons  and  property  on  the  surface,  although 
limitations  of  liability  are  permitted,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  the  operators  of  the  aircraft.  The 
Convention  provides  that  the  operator  shall  make 
a  cash  deposit  or  shall  be  insured  against  damages 
caused  by  aircraft  to  persons  or  property  on  the 
surface  in  the  countries  flown  over.  Provided  a 
cash  deposit  is  made  or  insurance  is  obtained,  the 
carrier  is  entitled  to  a  limitation  of  liability.8 

The  question  of  aviation  insurance  with  respect 
to  this  Convention  has  been  a  difficult  problem. 
The  insurers  contended  that  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  provide  insurance  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  interpose  certain  defenses  against  the 
payment  of  insurance  claims.  The  Rome  Con- 
ference of  1933  therefore  referred  the  insurance 
problem  to  the  CITEJA  for  study  and  the  latter's 
recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law  held 
at  Brussels  in  September  1938.  As  a  result,  the 
Brussels  Conference  adopted  a  protocol  to  the 
Rome  Convention  of  1933  allowing  the  aviation 
insurers  a  limited  number  of  defenses.9 


5  Treaty  Series  876. 

"According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State 
the  following  countries  have  become  parties  to  the  Warsaw 
Convention  by  ratification  or  adherence:  United  States 
of  America  (subject  to  a  reservation  that  the  first  para- 
graph of  art.  2  of  the  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  inter- 
national transportation  that  may  be  performed  by  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  territory  or  possession 
under  its  jurisdiction),  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  Greece,  Italy,  Latvia,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia,  Free  City  of  Danzig, 
Finland,  Hungary,  India.  Ireland,  Liberia,  Liechtenstein, 
Mexico,  New  Zealand,  and  Sweden.  In  addition  the  Con- 
vention is  applicable  to  certain  outlying  territories,  pos- 
sessions, colonies,  and  so  forth,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
some  of  the  countries  listed. 

7  For  a  translation  of  the  Convention,  see  Department  of 
State  Treaty  Information  Bulletin  47  (Aug.  1933),  p.  27. 

8  According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Rome  Convention  referred  to  has  been  ratified  by 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Rumania,  and  Spain  (in- 
cluding the  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco  but  not  the  Spanish 
colonies). 

"For  a  translation  of  the  protocol,  see  the  Report  of 
the  American  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
ference on  Private  Air  Law  (Brussels,  1938),  Conference 
Series  42,  p.  83. 
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The  protocol  provides  that  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  it  was  signed  at  Brussels,  September 
29,  1938,  ratification  of  or  adherence  to  the  Rome 
Convention  on  third-party  liability  shall  imply 
ratification  of  or  adherence  to  the  protocol,  but 
that  the  protocol  and  the  Convention  may  be  rati- 
fied or  adhered  to  simultaneously  by  separate  in- 
struments. Both  the  Rome  Convention  referred 
to  and  the  Brussels  protocol  were  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  but  neither  of  them  has  been 
ratified  by  this  Government.10 

The  Rome  Convention  for  the  Unification  of 
Certain  Rules  Relating  to  the  Precautionary  At- 
tachment of  Aircraft  (1933). ^    Another  conven- 
tion (relating  to  the  precautionary  attachment  of 
aircraft)  was  signed  at  Rome  on  May  29,  1933 
during  the  Third  International  Conference  on 
Private  Air  Law.    Under  the  terms  of  this  Con- 
vention, government  aircraft  and  aircraft  em- 
ployed   in    international    air-transport    services 
would,  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
vention, be  exempt  from  attachment  before  judg- 
ment is  entered.    In  cases  where  attachment  be- 
fore judgment  is  not  prohibited  under  the  Con- 
vention or  an  exemption  is  not  invoked,  an  ade- 
quate bond  will  prevent  the  precautionary  at- 
tachment or  will  give  a  right  to  an  immediate 
release  of  the  aircraft.     The  primary  purpose  of 
the  Convention  as  explained  by  the  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Rome  Con- 
ference of  1933  is  to  provide  a  uniform  rule  with 
reference  to  the  attachment  of  aircraft  registered 
in  one  country  while  flying  through  the  territory 
of  another  country.    He  stated  that  the  seizure 
of  an  aircraft  engaged  in  regular  transportation 
of  passengers  and  property  would  necessarily  de- 
lay such  transportation  and  might  result  in  seri- 
ous inconvenience  and  loss  and  that  the  Conven- 
tion  would    prevent   frivolous    seizure   of   such 
aircraft. 

The  delegates  to  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Conference  convened  at  Chicago  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1944  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
that  the  various  governments  represented  at  that 
Conference  give  consideration  to  the  ratification 
of  or  adherence  to  the  Convention  on  Precaution- 
ary Attachment  so  far  as  such  governments  have 
not  already  taken  such  action.12  The  Convention 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  but  has 
not  yet  been  ratified  by  this  Government. 

The  Brussels  Salvage  Convention  for  the  Uni- 
fication of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  the  Assist- 
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ance  and  Salvage  of  Aircraft  or  by  Aircraft  at 
Sea  (1938).™    A  Convention  for  the  Unification 
of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  the  Assistance  and 
Salvage    of    Aircraft    or    by    Aircraft    at    Sea 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  countries 
including    the    United    States    at    the    Fourth 
International   Conference  on   Private   Air  Law 
held  at  Brussels  in  September  1938.    This  Con- 
vention places  certain  obligations  upon  aircraft 
to   render   assistance   to   other   aircraft   and   to 
surface   ships   in   distress   at   sea,   and   likewise 
places  an  obligation  on  surface  ships  to  render 
assistance  to  aircraft  in   distress   at  sea.     The 
Convention  contains  a  number  of  the  principles 
embodied    in    the    Maritime    Salvage    Conven- 
tion of  1910,  but  it  has  certain  new  provisions 
deemed  to  be  especially  suitable  to  aviation,  includ- 
ing those  for  the  payment  of  indemnity  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  salvage  operations.14 

The  uncertain  situation  with  respect  to  salvage 
operations  resulting  from  the  outbreak  of  war  has 
apparently  been  a  factor  in  influencing  the  various 
governments  to  postpone  any  definite  decision  in 
the  matter  of  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the 
1938  Brussels  Convention. 

CITE  J  A  Draft  Convention  on  the  Ownership 
of  Aircraft  and  the  Aeronautic  Register  (1931) }5 
In  1931  the  CITEJA  adopted  a  draft  convention 


"According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State 
only  Brazil  and  Guatemala  have  so  far  ratified  the  Brus- 
sels protocol  on  insurance. 

"For  a  translation,  see  Department  of  State  Treaty 
Information  Bulletin  47  (Aug.  1933),  p.  22. 

"According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State 
the  Convention  on  Precautionary  Attachment  has  been  rati- 
fied or  adhered  to  by  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark  (not  in- 
cluding Greenland),  Germany,  Guatemala,  Hungary,  Italy 
(including  colonies  and  possessions) ,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Spain  (including  the  Spanish  zone  of 
Morocco  but  not  the  Spanish  colonies),  and  Sweden. 

13  For  a  translation  of  the  Brussels  Salvage  Convention 
of  1938,  see  Report  of  American  Delegation  to  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law  (Brussels 
1938),  Conference  Series  42,  p.  75. 

"According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State 
there  has  been  so  far  no  ratification  of  or  adherence  by 
any  country  to  the  Brussels  Salvage  Convention  of  1938. 
Under  date  of  Jan.  7, 1943  there  was  introduced  in  the  first 
session  of  the  78th  Congress  a  bill,  S.  14,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  certain  of  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Brussels  Salvage  Convention  of  1938. 

a  For  a  translation  of  the  CITEJA  draft  convention  on 
the  ownership  of  aircraft  and  the  aeronautic  register,  see 
Department  of  State  Treaty  Information  Bulletin  40, 
p.  38. 
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setting  up  what  is  known  as  an  aeronautic  reg- 
ister.16 This  draft  provides  that  aircraft  reg- 
istered in  a  state  and  used  in  international  naviga- 
tion (registration  in  this  sense  meaning  that  which 
establishes  the  nationality  of  the  aircraft  under 
public  air  law)  shall  be  recorded  by  the  owner  in 
a  public  registry  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice 
of  title  and  property  claims.  Aircraft  recorded 
in  one  state  cannot  be  recorded  in  another  unless 
the  owner  proves  that  the  first  inscription  on  the 
public  registry  has  been  canceled.  The  conven- 
tion goes  into  some  detail  with  respect  to  the  effect 
of  the  recording  of  mortgages,  liens,  or  other 
property  claims. 

This  draft  convention  was  never  referred  to  a 
periodic  international  conference  on  private  air 
law  for  final  adoption  and  signature.  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  more  urgent  that  action  be  taken  at 
such  conferences  on  other  projects  developed  by 
the  CITEJA.  In  addition  to  this  reason  there 
was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  the 
CITEJA  members  that  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  convention  should  be  given  further  study 
by  the  CITEJA  before  being  submitted  to  a  peri- 
odic international  conference  for  final  adoption 
and  signature. 

The  delegates  to  the  recent  International  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  at  Chicago  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  attention  to  the  desirability  of  having 
the  various  governments  reach  a  common  under- 
standing on  the  legal  questions  involved  in  the 
transfer  of  title  to  aircraft.  The  delegates  rec- 
ommended that  consideration  be  given  to  the  early 
calling  of  an  international  conference  on  private 
air  law  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  convention 
dealing  with  this  matter.  The  resolution  recom- 
mended that  the  proposed  conference  include  in 
the  bases  of  discussion  the  CITEJA  draft  con- 
vention on  the  ownership  of  aircraft  and  the) 
aeronautic  register  as  well  as  the  draft  convention 
on  aerial  mortgages,  other  real  securities,  and 
aerial  privileges  described  below. 

Draft  Convention  on  Aerial  Mortgages,  Other 
Real  Securities,  and  Aerial  Privileges.  This  draft 
convention  was  also  adopted  by  the  CITEJA  in 
1931,  but  for  the  reasons  given  above,  with  respect 
to  the  draft  on  ownership  of  aircraft  and  the 
aeronautic  register,  it  was  never  referred  to  a 
periodic  international  conference  on  private  air 
law  for  final  adoption  and  signature.  The  draft 
convention  on  aerial  mortgages  and  other  real 
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securities  and  aerial  privileges  defines  the  term 
"aerial  mortgage"  and  provides  that  such  mort- 
gages, duly  established  under  the  law  of  the  state 
of  registration  of  the  aircraft,  shall  produce  cer- 
tain legal  effects  as  determined  by  the  draft.  The 
term  "aerial  privileges"  under  the  convention  has 
reference  to  certain  claims  entitled  to  preference 
over  mortgage  claims.17 

CITEJA  Draft  Convention  for  the  Unification 
of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  Aerial  Collisions 
(1936).  At  its  eleventh  plenary  session,  held  at 
Bern,  Switzerland,  in  September  1936,  the 
CITEJA  adopted  a  draft  convention  on  aerial  col- 
lisions which  dealt  with  the  liability  of  operators 
of  aircraft  for  damages  resulting  from  collisions 
between  aircraft.  This  draft  convention  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  on 
Private  Air  Law  at  Brussels  in  September  1938 
for  final  adoption  and  signature.  The  Brussels 
Conference  decided,  however,  to  withhold  action 
on  the  draft  convention,  and  it  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  that  the  CITEJA  give  the  draft 
further  consideration.  An  important  factor  in 
the  decision  to  withhold  action  on  the  draft  at 
Brussels  was  the  objection  raised  by  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  immediate  consideration  of 
the  draft,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  not  been 
sufficient  experience  on  which  to  base  a  conven- 
tion dealing  with  the  liability  of  operators  of 
aircraft  in  the  event  of  aerial  collisions.18 

Current  Projects  on  the  Agenda  of  CITEJA 

On  October  20,  1944  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  CITEJA  reported  that  the  current  projects 
on  the  agenda  of  CITEJA  are  as  follows : 

1.  Legal  status  of  the  navigating  personnel  of 
aircraft ; 

2.  Legal  status  of  the  commander  of  the  air- 
craft ; 


18  Such  register  or  recording  in  a  public  registry  under 
the  Convention  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  regis- 
tration by  a  government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  nationality  of  the  aircraft. 

"  For  a  translation  of  the  full  text  of  the  draft  conven- 
tion, see  Department  of  State  Treaty  Information  Bulletin 
40,  p.  33. 

"  Tor  a  translation  of  the  CITEJA  draft  on  aerial  col- 
lisions, see  Report  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law 
(Brussels,  1938),  Conference  Series  42,  p.  48. 
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3.  Collaboration  of  the  CITEJA  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  execution  of  conventions  on  private 
international  air  law; 

4.  Assistance  and  salvage  of  aircraft  and  by  air- 
craft on  land ; 

5.  Resolution  of  the  Brussels  International  Air 
Law  Conference  of  1938  recommending  that  the 
CITEJA  make  a  study  of  the  subject  of  contribu- 
tion by  interested  parties  in  the  payment  of  re- 
muneration for  assistance  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  contribution  of  "postal  freight"  (as 
related  to  salvage  operations) ; 

6.  Authority  of  decisions  rendered  by  courts 
having  jurisdiction  under  existing  air-law  conven- 
tions, and  the  question  of  distribution  and  allo- 
cation of  liability  awards  raised  by  such  conven- 
tions ; 

7.  Revision  of  the  draft  convention  on  the  own- 
ership of  aircraft  and  the  aeronautic  register,  and 
of  the  draft  convention  relating  to  mortgages, 
other  real  securities,  and  aerial  privileges; 

8.  Tourist  aviation ; 

9.  General  average ; 

10.  Chartering  of  aircraft ; 

11.  Revision  of  the  Warsaw  Convention  of 
1929,  relating  to  the  liability  of  the  air  carrier  in 
international  transportation; 

12.  Resumption  of  the  study  of  aerial  collisions ; 

13.  Abandonment  of  aircraft ; 

14.  General  study  of  aviation  insurance. 

The  Secretary  General  adds  the  following 
comment : 

"To  these  questions,  which  are  numerous  and 
important,  there  will  be  added  new  problems 
which  will  be  raised  by  the  very  important  his- 
torical events  which  are  now  taking  place.  Aerial 
navigation  will  be  one  of  the  very  first  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  organization  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world,  and  its  development  will  be  en- 
hanced by  technical  and  scientific  improvements 
which  were  achieved  during  the  course  of  the  hos- 
tilities and  by  the  needs  of  states  and  of  individ- 
uals in  the  way  of  air  navigation." 

Although  it  will  not  be  possible  within  the  space 
of  the  present  article  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  all  of  the  items  on  the  current  agenda 
of  CITEJA  as  described  above,  special  mention 
might  be  made  of  the  draft  convention  on  the 
legal  status  of  the  navigating  personnel  of  air- 
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craft  on  which  the  CITEJA  bad  practically  com- 
pleted action  before  it  suspended  sessions  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  This  draft  convention  contains 
a  number  of  detailed  provisions  governing  the 
making  of  the  contracts  of  hire  of  the  navigat- 
ing personnel  of  aircraft  and  defines  the  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  their  employers  in  the  matter 
of  repatriation  of  the  personnel  on  the  termina- 
tion of  their  services.  The  draft  also  defines  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commander  of  the  aircraft  over 
the  personnel  while  in  foreign  countries. 

In  this  connection  reference  might  be  made  also 
to  a  draft  convention  dealing  specifically  with  the 
legal  status  of  the  commander  of  the  aircraft.    A 
draft  convention  on  this  subject  was  adopted  pro- 
visionally by  the  CITEJA  in  1931.   This  draft  sets 
forth  the  detailed  powers  of  the  commander  in 
matters  of  safety  of  the  aircraft  and  deals  with 
his  authority  over  the  passengers  and  members  of 
the  crew.    The  commander  is  given  also  the  power 
to  act  as  the  agent  of  his  employer  in  various  trans- 
actions including  the  authority  to  incur  necessary 
expenses.    The  Secretary  General  of  the  CITEJA 
stated  in  his  report  of  October  20,  1944  that  the 
CITEJA  is  to  decide  whether  the  draft  dealing 
with  the  legal  status  of  the  commander  should  be 
combined  with  the  draft  relating  to  the  legal  status  . 
of  the  aircraft-navigating  personnel. 

The  delegates  to  the  recent  International  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Aviation  held  at  Chicago  adopted 
the  following  resolution  concerning  the  future  ac- 
tivities of  CITEJA: 
"considering  : 

"That  the  Comite  International  Technique 
d'Experts  Juridiques  Aeriens  (CITEJA),  created 
pursuant  to  a  recommendation  adopted  at  the  First 
International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law  held 
at  Paris  in  1925,  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  development  of  a  code  of  private  interna- 
tional air  law  through  the  preparation  of  draft 
international  conventions  for  final  adoption  at 
periodic  international  conferences  on  private  air 

law; 

"That  the  further  elaboration  of  this  code  of 
private  international  air  law  through  the  com- 
pletion of  pending  CITEJA  projects  and  the  initi- 
ation of  new  studies  in  the  field  of  private  air  law 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  development  of 
international  civil  aviation : 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Adherence  by  France  to  the  Declaration  by 

United  Nations 

Exchange  of  Communications 


[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

[Translation] 

Embassy  of  the  French  Republic 

in  the  United  States 
Washington,  December  26,  19^. 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency,  by 
order  of  my  Government,  that  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  has  decided 
to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations 
of  January  1,  1942,  the  principles  of  which  consti- 
tute the  very  basis  of  its  action. 

Mr.  Henri  Bonnet.  Ambassador-designate,  has 
been  instructed  to  sign  this  declaration  in  the  name 
of  the  French  Government. 

I  should  be  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  if  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  employ  your  good  offices 
to  communicate  this  decision  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  all  the  Governments  which  are  sig- 
natories to  the  Declaration  of  January  1,  1942. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

Philippe  Battdet, 

Charge  oV Affaires  of  France 


December  30,  1944. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  Embassy's  note  of  December  26, 1944,  stating 
that  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  has  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration 
by  United  Nations,  the  principles  of  which  consti- 
tute the  very  basis  of  its  action. 

It  is  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  for  this 
Government,  as  depository  for  the  Declaration,  to 
welcome  France  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  been  pleased  to  make 
arrangements  for  you  to  sign  the  Declaration  on 
January  1,  1945. 

In  accordance  with  your  Embassy's  request,  this 
Government  will  transmit  to  the  other  United  Na- 
tions the  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  to  adhere  to 
the  Declaration. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 

His  Excellency  Henri  Bonnet, 

Appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic. 


Ceremonies  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration1 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

January  1,  1945. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

On  this  third  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
I  extend  my  most  cordial  greetings  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  who  are  assembled  for 
the  occasion.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound  grati- 
fication to  all  of  us  that  at  this  ceremony  France 
will  formally  adhere  to  the  Declaration  by  United 
Nations. 


France  was  the  first  ally  of  our  country  in  our 
own  war  of  liberation.  For  150  years  her  tradi- 
tions of  liberty  have  been  an  inspiration  to  free 
men  everywhere.  In  this  war  all  the  brutalities  of 
four  years  of  Nazi  occupation  could  not  quench 
the  flame  of  her  unconquerable  spirit  or  suppress 
the  resistance  of  her  people  to  the  enemy.     And 

1  Held  at  the  Department  of  State,  Jan.  1,  1915,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations. 
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now,  France  stands  beside  us  a  strong  ally— once 
more  in  the  first  rank  of  the  free  and  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  have  gone  far  since  that  day 
three  years  ago  when  we  made  our  compact.  Then 
the  enemy's  military  strength  was  at  its  zenith 
and  was  being  ruthlessly  used  in  an  all-out  attempt 
to  conquer  the  world.  Together  we  have  reversed 
the  early  years  of  retreat  and  beaten  .back  the 
enemy— in  Africa,  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
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and  in  the  Pacific.     Together  we  have  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  United  Nations  peace. 

We  still  have  far  to  go.  We  know  that  it  is 
only  as  United  Nations  that  we  have  it  within 
our  power  to  win  complete  and  final  victory  in 
this  war  and  then  to  win  the  peace.  We  know  that 
by  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions we  shall  do  both. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

It  is  a  significant  manifestation  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  that  we  should 
mark  today  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion by  United  Nations  by  receiving  the  signature 
on  behalf  of  France  of  His  Excellency  Ambassador 
Henri  Bonnet. 

While  his  signature  will  be  the  thirty-sixth  for- 
mally appended  to  this  Declaration,  the  whole 
world  knows  that  the  people  of  France  have  in 
spirit  and  in  fact  always  been  associated  with  us. 
France  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  challenge 
the  Nazi  aggressors.  Through  four  years  of  Ger- 
man oppression  the  French  people  maintained 
tlieir  heroic  resistance  behind  the  enemy  lines. 
The  members  of  the  Eesistance  Movement  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  reborn  French  Army  con- 
tributed in  vital  measure  to  the  successful  libera- 
tion of  their  homeland  by  our  Allied  armies.  They 
wrote  in  blood  and  sacrifice  another  glorious  chap- 
ter in  France's  record  of  devotion  to  liberty. 

The  nations  signatory  to  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations  welcome  the  formal  adherence  of 
France  to  this  compact.  It  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  three  years  ago  when  France  was  under 
the  invader's  heel  and  all  the  world  was  in  mortal 
danger  from  the  Nazi  and  Japanese  aggressors. 

This  compact  is  the  foundation  stone  of  what 
has  become  the  mightiest  coalition  in  history.  It 
is  also  the  foundation  stone  of  the  peace  that  this 
coalition  is  striving  to  build. 

In  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  the  signa- 
tories proclaim  their  conviction  "that  complete 
victory  over  their  enemies  is  essential  to  defend 
life,  liberty,  independence  and  religious  freedom, 
and  to  preserve  human  rights  and  justice  in  their 
own  lands  as  well  as  in  other  lands".    They  there- 


fore pledge  themselves  to  employ  their  full  re- 
sources against  their  enemies,  to  cooperate  with 
each  other,  and  not  to  make  a  separate  armistice 
or  peace.    They  do  more.    They  subscribe  to  the 
common  program  of  purposes  and  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Joint  Declaration  of  President  Roose- 
velt   and    Prime    Minister    Churchill    made    on 
August  14, 1941  and  known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
The  principles  and  purposes  set  forth  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter  thus  became  the  goal  of  the  United 
Nations  in  building  a  peace  which  will,  in  the 
words  of  the  Charter,  "afford  to  all  nations  the 
means  of  dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own 
boundaries,  and  which  will  afford  assurance  that 
all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives 
in  freedom  from  fear  and  want". 

That  is  the  peace  objective  toward  which  the 
United  Nations  have  been  working  together  for 
three  years.  Step  by  step  progress  has  been  made— 
at  Moscow  and  Cairo  and  Tehran,  in  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  proposals  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security,  and  in  the  conferences  and  other 
preparatory  work  on  international  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  are  the  joint  concern  of  all 
the  nations  and  the  solution  of  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  task  of  building  peace.  Because  of 
that  progress,  our  goal  is  now  much  closer  to  real- 
ization than  it  was  three  years  ago. 

We  have  much  still  to  do  and  many  difficulties 
still  to  overcome,  both  in  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  in  winning  the  peace.  In  making  the  peace, 
as  in  waging  the  war  to  final  victory  over  our  ene- 
mies, the  United  Nations  will  be  stronger  because 
France  is  herself  again.  The  signature  which 
Ambassador  Henri  Bonnet  will  now  affix  to  the 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  is  symbolic  of  her 
full  partnership  in  that  great  enterprise. 
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REMARKS  BY  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT' 


[Translation] 


[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

The  will  expressed  in  the  Declaration  by  United 
Nations  to  end  this  war  by  a  total  victory  over 
the  enemy  and  to  devote  all  national  resources  to 
the  defense  of  the  sacred  rights  of  man  and  of  the 
peoples'  freedom,  is  the  will  of  France. 

I  feel  strongly  that,  in  signing  this  Declaration 
in  her  name,  I  am  true  to  her  dearest  and  firmest 
aspirations,  already  expressed  by  the  statement  of 
adherence  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  made  on  Sep- 
tember 24, 1941  by  General  de  Gaulle  interpreting 
the  feelings  of  the  French  people. 

It  was  with  emotion  that  I  listened  to  President 
Roosevelt's  message.  I  sincerely  thank  him  for 
having  recalled  the  friendship  which  has  linked 
our  two  countries  since  the  birth  of  our  two  Re- 
publics. Their  founders,  of  glorious  memory,  were 
already  united,  like  their  peoples,  by  a  friendship 
inspired  by  a  community  of  ideals. 

I  also  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  having  re- 
called that  France  has  always  been  on  the  side 
of  the  United  Nations.  She  was  one  of  them, 
thanks  to  the  fighting  of  those  who  were  able  to 
rally  around  her  free  flag,  thanks  to  her  internal 
resistance,  and  to  the  ardor  of  her  people. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  day,  the  third  anniversary 
of  which  we  today  are  celebrating,  Germany, 
Japan,  and  their  satellites  were  still  expanding 
their  conquest.  But  they  had  not  bent  the  will  of 
the  free  world.  From  that  day  on,  their  fate  was 
sealed,  since  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  and  the 
most  powerful  countries  notified  them  that  their 
plans  for  universal  domination  were  to  be  smashed 
to  nothingness.  To  the  immense  material  resources 
was  also  added  the  weight  of  moral  forces.    Brute 


force  beat  against  the  invincible  faith  of  man  in 
his  destiny  and  in  the  future  that  freedom  opens 
to  his  genius.  France  is  proud  to  have  been,  like 
the  other  enemy-occupied  countries,  an  element  of 
this  superior  force  which  was  to  bring  victory 
back  into  our  camp. 

The  United  Nations  were  born  amidst  suffering 
and  danger.  They  have  applied  in  their  decisive 
fight  for  existence  the  principles  which  must  in- 
sure international  security.  They  must  remain 
invincible  in  peace. 

To  this  great  cause  France  is  prepared  to  devote 
herself  whole-heartedly.  During  the  two  World 
Wars,  it  was  through  her  peaceful  countryside 
that  death  and  destruction  were  first  let  loose.  She 
knows  that  from  now  on  in  a  world  where  science 
and  technology  have  suppressed  distances,  war 
once  begun  will  spread  over  the  entire  globe.  Con- 
sequently, she  is  convinced  that  any  threat  of  at- 
tack must  be  met  and,  if  necessary,  curbed.  She 
knows  also  that  during  this  war  the  fraternal  coop- 
eration of  the  United  Nations  has  proved  that 
splendid  results  may  be  obtained  in  all  domains 
through  mutual  aid,  division  of  work,  and  the 
organization  of  a  common  effort  toward  the  same 
goal. 

The  greatest  task  awaiting  us  is  to  maintain  this 
solidarity  after  victory.  To  overcome  the  inevi- 
table difficulties  that  we  shall  inherit  from  the  most 
atrocious  of  wars,  and  that  we  shall  encounter  in 
the  reestablishment  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  our 
complex  and  magnificent  world,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  have  to  remain  strong  and  organized,  as 
they  have  been  in  trial  and  in  triumph. 


LIST  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IN  ATTENDANCE 
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AfSTKAI.IA 

The   Honorable   Sir    Frederic   Eggleston,   Minister   of 
Australia 
Belgium 

His  Excellency  Count  Robert  van  der  Straten-Ponthoz, 
Ambassador  of  Belgium 
Bolivia 

His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Victor  Andrade,  Ambassador 
of  Bolivia 


Brazil 

His  Excellency  Carlos  Martins,  Ambassador  of  Brazil 
Canada 

Mr.  Merchant  Mahoney,  C.  B.  E.,  Counselor  of  Embassy 
China 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Wei  Tao-ming,  Ambassador  of  China 
Colombia 

Senor  Don  Alberto  Vargas  Narino,  Counselor  of  Embassy 


1  His  Excellency  Henri  Bonnet. 
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Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 
The  Honorable  Jaime  Hernandez,  Secretary  of  Finance 
in  charge  of  Commonwealth  Government  Affairs 

Costa  Rica 

His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Francisco  de  P.  Gutierrez, 
Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica 

Cuba.  . 

The  Honorable  Senor  Dr.  Jose  T.  Baron,  Minister  Coun- 
selor, Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of  Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

The  Honorable  Dr.  Karel  Cervenka,  Minister  of  Czecho- 
slovakia 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Emilio  Garcia  Godoy,  Am- 
bassador of  the  Dominican  Republic 

Ethiopia 

The  Honorable  Blatta  Ephrem  Tewelde  Medhen,  Min- 
ister of  Ethiopia 

Greece 

His  Excellency  Cimon  P.  Diamantopoulos,  Ambassador 

of  Greece 

Guatemala 

His  Excellency   Senor  Don  Eugenio   Silva  Pefia,  Am- 
bassador of  Guatemala 

HAITI 

Mr.  Elie  Garcia,  First  Secretary,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad 
interim  of  Haiti 

Honduras 

His  Excellency  Sefior  Dr.  Don  Julian  R  Caceres,  Am- 
bassador of  Honduras 

India 

The  Honorable  Sir  Girja  Shankar  Bajpai,  Agent  General 

for  India 

Iran 

The  Honorable  Mohammed  Shayesteh,  Minister  of  Iran 

Iraq 

The  Honorable  Ali  Jawdat,  Minister  of  Iraq 

Luxembourg 

The  Honorable  Hugues  Le  Gallais,  Minister  of  Luxem- 
bourg 

Mexico 

Senor  Don  Salvador  Duhart,  First  Secretary  of  Embassy 

Netherlands 

His   Excellency    Dr.    A.    Loudon,    Ambassador   of    the 
Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

The  Honorable  C.  A.  Berendsen,  C.M.G.,  Minister  of  New 
Zealand 

Nicaragua 

His  Excellency  Sefior  Dr.  Don  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa, 
.1  »i  bassador  of  Nicaragua 

Norway 

His  Excellency  WUhelm  Munthe  do  Morgenstierne,  Am- 
bassador of  Norway 
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Panama 

His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Enrique  A.  Jimenez,  Ambas- 
sador of  Panama 

Poland 

His    Excellency    Jan    Ciechanowski,    Ambassador    of 

Poland 

Union  of  South  Africa 

The  Honorable  Dr.  S.  F.  N.  Gie,  Minister  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

His  Excellency  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
K.G.,  British  Ambassador 

United  States  of  America 

The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 

State 

Yugoslavia 

Dr.    Ivan    Frangei,    Counselor,    Charge-    d'Affaires    ad 
interim  of  Yugoslavia 


Turkey  Severs  Relations 
With  Japan 

Statement  by  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  4] 

Turkey's  decision  to  sever  relations  with  Japan 
is  further  evidence  of  Turkey's  desire  for  the  rapid 
and  complete  victory  of  the  Allies.  This  action 
will  result  in  the  closing  of  Japanese  Government 
establishments  in  Turkey,  which,  since  the  German 
establishments  were  closed  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, were  the  last  footholds  of  the  Axis  on  Turk- 
ish soil. 

I  welcome  this  action  by  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


t  Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

The  action  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey  in  voting  unanimously  to  sever 
diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  Japan  is 
welcomed  by  this  Government  as  a  further  step 
toward  limiting  the  activities  of  the  Axis  in  for- 
eign countries  and  as  a  concrete  contribution  by 
Turkey  to  the  victory  of  the  Allies  over  the  Axis. 
The  severance  of  relations  will  prevent  Japanese 
officials  and  agents  from  using  Turkey  as  an  obser- 
vation point  from  which  to  report  on  Allied  move- 
ments to  the  detriment  of  the  United  Nations'  war 
effort. 


JANUARY  7,  1945 
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Information  for  a  Peoples'  Peace 

Remarks  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  MACLEISH  » 


ONLY  the  over-educated  doubt  the  significance 
of  numerical  phenomena.  The  rest  of  us  know 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  anything  which  happens 
a  hundred  times  is  important— even  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  which  recurs  quite  mechanically  and 
without  any  effort  of  its  own.  It  can  hardly  sur- 
prise anyone,  therefore,  that  we  meet  to  celebrate 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  an  event  which 
would  never  have  taken  place  at  all  without  a  very 
considerable  and  determined  effort. 

When  a  number  of  governments  do  anything 
together  even  once  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  among 
the  cynics.  When  they  do  the  same  thing  together 
not  once  but  a  hundred  times  people — and  particu- 
larly the  people  who  deserve  the  credit — may  be 
excused  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact.  I  testify 
quite  objectively  as  a  man  who  deserves  no  credit 
whatever  beyond  the  credit,  which  is  not  incon- 
siderable, of  having  brought  your  present  chair- 
man into  the  information  service  of  this  Govern- 
ment as  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Facts 
and  Figures. 

Those  who  know  little  of  such  things— those 
who  regard  the  information  service  with  suspi- 
cion—will be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  infor- 
mation officers  of  so  many  of  the  United  Nations 
have  worked  successfully  together  for  so  many 
months.  That  the  United  Nations  should  be  united 
in  arms,  or  in  production,  or  in  transport  is  not, 
they  think,  extraordinary.  That  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  united  in  the  public  labor  of  com- 
munication is  astonishing. 

But  is  it  really  astonishing  ?  You  do  not  think 
so — nor  does  any  informed  observer  of  the  work 
you  have  done  over  the  past  three  years.  You 
know  what  all  of  us  who  have  worked  with  you 
have  learned — that  the  one  service  in  which  the 
united  peoples  of  this  peoples'  war  are  most  truly 
and  most  passionately  united  is  precisely  this  serv- 
ice of  communication  and  of  understanding  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  The  common  cause  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  in  every  free  man's  coun- 
try is  the  people.  It  is  to  secure  a  peace  for  the 
people,  to  end  war  for  the  people,  to  build  a 
habitable  world  for  the  people  that  the  people 
fight.  They  have  learned  through  the  miracle  of 
modern  electric  communication  of  each  other's 
presence,  of  each  other's  lives,  of  each  other's  pur- 


poses. They  know  that  if  they  can  communicate 
with  each  other,  if  they  can  share  their  dream 
with  each  other,  if  they  can  share  their  knowledge 
of  each  other's  sufferings  and  each  other's  hopes, 
they  can  make  together  what  none  of  them  can 
make  alone.  They  believe,  therefore,  in  knowledge 
of  each  other,  in  works  about  each  other,  in  "infor- 
mation". 

And  surely  they  are  right.  As  long  as  the  people 
of  one  country  think  in  terms  of  the  people  of  an- 
other—as long  as  they  think  as  men  of  other  men— 
they  are  wise  and  their  judgments  are  right  judg- 
ments. The  moment  they  forget  the  men  and 
women  and  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  a  govern- 
ment, or  an  officer  of  government,  or  a  policy  of 
government— in  terms  of  a  symbol  like  the  arbi- 
trary symbols  of  the  old-fashioned  newspaper  car- 
toons— they  think  in  abstractions  and  they  judge 
in  abstractions,  as  we  in  the  United  States  were 
judged  for  years  in  terms  of  an  abstraction  which 
never  fitted  the  American  people  and  never  could 
have  fitted  them. 

This  Nation  has  believed  from  the  beginning  of 
its  history  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  know.    It 
has  declared  that  right  in  the  first  amendment  to 
its  Constitution.    It  believes  that  if  the  people  are 
informed,  the  decisions  of  the  people  will  be  wise. 
It  believes  this  not  only  of  the  decisions  of  the 
people  of  a  village,  or  a  town,  or  of  a  city,  or 
of  a  nation,  but  of  the  decisions  of  the  people  of  the 
world.     It  believes;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  informed  about  each  other 
their  decisions  with  relation  to  each  other  will  be 
just  decisions— which  means,  in  the  actual  rela- 
tions of  peoples,  that  they  will  be  decisions  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.    It  is,  in  consequence,  the 
desire  of  this  Nation  to  see  the  information  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  about  each  other  increased 
and  deepened.    This  Board  has  done  much  in  the 
three  years  of  its  existence  to  realize  that  aspira- 
tion.   I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  my  countrymen,  therefore,  when  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  what  you  have  already  accomplished 
and  wish  you  well  for  the  future  of  your  work 
together. 

lMade  at  the  100th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Infor- 
mation Board  on  Jan.  4, 1945. 
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[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  6] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

In  considering  the  state  of  the  Union,  the  war, 
and  the  peace  that  is  to  follow,  are  naturally 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 

This  war  must  be  waged— it  is  being  waged— 
with  the  greatest  and  most  persistent  intensity. 
Everything  we  are  and  have  is  at  stake.  Every- 
thing we  are  and  have  will  be  given.  American 
men,  fighting  far  from  home,  have  already  won 
victories  which  the  world  will  never  forget. 
(  We  have  no  question  of  the  ultimate  victory. 
We  have  no  question  of  the  cost.    Our  losses  will 

be  heavy. 

We  and  our  Allies  will  go  on  fighting  together 

to  ultimate  total  victory. 

We  have  seen  a  year  marked,  on  the  whole,  by 
substantial  progress  toward  victory,  even  though 
the  year  ended  with  a  set-back  for  our  arms,  when 
the  Germans  launched  a  ferocious  counter-attack 
into  Luxembourg  and  Belgium  with  the  obvious 
objective  of  cutting  our  line  in  the  center. 

Our  men  have  fought  with  indescribable  and 
unforgettable  gallantry  under  most  difficult  con- 
ditions, and  our  German  enemies  have  sustained 
considerable  losses  while  failing  to  obtain  their 
objectives. 

The  high  tide  of  this  German  effort  was  reached 
two  days  after  Christmas.  Since  then  we  have  re- 
assumed  the  offensive,  rescued  the  isolated  garri- 
son at  Bastogne,  and  forced  a  German  withdrawal 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  salient.  The  speed 
with  which  we  recovered  from  this  savage  attack 
was  largely  possible  because  we  have  one  Supreme 
Commander  in  complete  control  of  all  the  Allied 
armies  in  France.  General  Eisenhower  has  faced 
this  period  of  trial  with  admirable  calm  and  reso- 
lution and  with  steadily  increasing  success.  He 
has  my  complete  confidence. 

Further  desperate  attempts  may  well  be  made 
to  break  our  lines,  to  slow  our  progress.  We  must 
never  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  beaten  until  the  last  Nazi  has  surren- 
dered. 

And  I  would  express  another  most  serious  warn- 
ing against  the  poisonous  effects  of  enemy  propa- 
ganda. 

The  wedge  that  the  Germans  attempted  to  drive 
in  Western  Europe  was  less  dangerous  in  actual 

'  Tin-  complete  text  of  the  message  of  Jan.  6,  1945,  is 
printed  as  H.  Doc.  1, 79tn  Oong. 
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terms  of  winning  the  war  than  the  wedges  which 
they  are  continually  attempting  to  drive  between 
ourselves  and  our  Allies. 

Every  little  rumor  which  is  intended  to  weaken 
our  faith  in  our  Allies  is  like  an  actual  enemy 
agent  in  our  midst— seeking  to  sabotage  our  war 
effort.  There  are,  here  and  there,  evil  and  base- 
less rumors  against  the  Russians— rumors  against 
the  British— rumors  against  our  own  American 
commanders  in  the  field. 

When  you  examine  these  rumors  closely,  you 
will  observe  that  every  one  of  them  bears  the  same 
trade-mark— "Made  in  Germany". 

We  must  resist  this  divisive  propaganda— we 
must  destroy  it— with  the  same  strength  and  the 
same  determination  that  our  fighting  men  are  dis- 
playing as  they  resist  and  destroy  the  panzer 

divisions. 

In  Europe,  we  shall  resume  the  attack  and— de- 
spite temporary  set-backs  here  or  there— we  shall 
continue  the  attack  relentlessly  until  Germany  is 
completely  defeated.  . 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  review  the  basic 
strategy  which  has  guided  us  through  three  years 
of  war,  and  which  will  lead,  eventually,  to  total 

victory. 

The  tremendous  effort  of  the  first  years  ot  this 
war  was  directed  toward  the  concentration  of  men 
and  supplies  in  the  various  theaters  of  action  at 
the  points  where  they  could  hurt  our  enemies  most. 
It  was  an  effort— in  the  language  of  the  military 
men— of  deployment  of  our  forces.   Many  battles- 
essential  battles— were  fought;  many  victories- 
vital  victories— were  won.    But  these  battles  and 
these  victories  were  fought  and  won  to  hold  back 
the  attacking  enemy  and  to  put  us  in  positions  from 
which  we  and  our  Allies  could  deliver  the  final, 
decisive  blows. 

In  the  beginning,  our  most  important  military 
task  was  to  prevent  our  enemies— the  strongest  and 
most  violently  aggressive  powers  that  ever  have 
threatened  civilization— from  winning  decisive 
victories.  But  even  while  we  were  conducting  de- 
fensive, delaying  actions,  we  were  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  could  wrest  the  initiative  from 
our  enemies  and  place  our  superior  resources  of 
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men  and  materials  into  direct  competition  with 
them. 

It  was  plain  then  that  the  defeat  of  either  enemy 
would  require  the  massing  of  overwhelming 
forces — ground,  sea,  and  air — in  positions  from 
which  we  and  our  Allies  could  strike  directly 
against  the  enemy  homelands  and  destroy  the  Nazi 
and  Japanese  war  machines. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  we  had  to  await  the  com- 
pletion of  extensive  preliminary  operations — oper- 
ations designed  to  establish  secure  supply  lines 
through  the  Japanese  outer-zone  defenses.  This 
called  for  overwhelming  sea  power  and  air  power — 
supported  by  ground  forces  strategically  employed 
against  isolated  outpost  garrisons. 

Always — from  the  very  day  we  were  attacked — 
it  was  right  militarily  as  well  as  morally  to  reject 
the  arguments  of  those  shortsighted  people  who 
would  have  had  us  throw  Britain  and  Russia  to 
the  Nazi  wolves  and  concentrate  against  the  Japa- 
nese. Such  people  urged  that  we  fight  a  purely 
defensive  war  against  Japan  while  allowing  the 
domination  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by  Nazism 
and  Fascism. 

In  the  European  theater,  the  necessary  bases  for 
the  massing  of  ground  and  air  power  against  Ger- 
many were  already  available  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  Mediterranean  area  we  could  begin  ground 
operations  against  major  elements  of  the  German 
Army  as  rapidly  as  we  could  put  troops  in  the 
field,  first  in  North  Africa  and  then  in  Italy. 

Therefore,  our  decision  was  made  to  concentrate 
the  bulk  of  our  ground  and  air  forces  against 
Germany  until  her  utter  defeat.  That  decision 
was  based  on  all  these  factors;  and  it  was  also 
based  on  the  realization  that,  of  our  two  enemies, 
Germany  would  be  more  able  to  digest  quickly  her 
conquests,  the  more  able  quickly  to  convert  the 
manpower  and  resources  of  her  conquered  territory 
into  a  war  potential. 

We  had  in  Europe  two  active  and  indomitable 
Allies — Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union — and  there 
were  also  the  heroic  resistance  movements  in  the 
occupied  countries,  constantly  engaging  and  har- 
assing the  Germans. 


We  cannot  forget  how  Britain  held  the  line, 
alone,  in  1940  and  1941;  and  at  the  same  time, 
despite  ferocious  bombardment  from  the  air,  built 
up  a  tremendous  armaments  industry  which  en- 
abled her  to  take  the  offensive  at  El  Alamein  in 
1942. 

We  cannot  forget  the  heroic  defense  of  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  and  Stalingrad,  or  the  tremendous 
Russian  offensives  of  1943  and  1944  which  de- 
stroyed formidable  German  armies. 

Nor  can  we  forget  how,  for  more  than  seven 
long  years,  the  Chinese  people  have  been  sus- 
taining the  barbarous  attacks  of  the  Japanese  and 
containing  large  enemy  forces  on  the  vast  areas 
of  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

In  the  future  we  must  never  forget  the  lesson 
that  we  have  learned — that  we  must  have  friends 
who  will  work  with  us  in  peace  as  they  have  fought 
at  our  side  in  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  combined  effort  of  the  Allied 
forces,  great  military  victories  were  achieved  in 
1944:  the  liberation  of  France,  Belgium,  Greece, 
and  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia ;  the  surrender  of 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria ;  the  invasion  of  Germany 
itself  and  Hungary ;  the  steady  march  through  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and 
Saipan ;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  mighty  air  offen- 
sive against  the  Japanese  islands. 

Now,  as  this  seventy-ninth  Congress  meets,  we 
have  reached  the  most  critical  phase  of  the  war. 

The  greatest  victory  of  the  last  year  was,  of 
course,  the  successful  breach  on  June  6,  1944  of 
the  German  "impregnable"  sea  wall  of  Europe 
and  the  victorious  sweep  of  the  Allied  forces 
through  France  and  Belgium  and  Luxembourg — 
almost  to  the  Rhine  itself. 

The  cross-Channel  invasion  of  the  Allied  armies 
was  the  greatest  amphibious  operation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  It  overshadowed  all  other 
operations  in  this  or  any  other  war  in  its  im- 
mensity. Its  success  is  a  tribute  to  the  fighting 
courage  of  the  soldiers  who  stormed  the  beaches — 
to  the  sailors  and  merchant  seamen  who  put  the 
soldiers  ashore  and  kept  them  supplied — and  to 
the  military  and  naval  leaders  who  achieved  a 
real  miracle  of  planning  and  execution.  And  it 
is  also  a  tribute  to  the  ability  of  two  nations, 
Britain  and  America,  to  plan  together,  and  work 
together,  and  fight  together  in  perfect  cooperation 
and  perfect  harmony. 
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This  cross-Channel  invasion  was  followed  in 
August  by  a  second  great  amphibious  operation, 
landing  troops  in  Southern  France.  In  this,  the 
same  cooperation  and  the  same  harmony  existed 
between  the  American,  French,  and  other  Allied 
forces  based  in  North  Africa  and  Italy. 

The  success  of  the  two  invasions  is  a  tribute  also 
to  the  ability  of  many  men  and  women  to  main- 
tain silence,  when  a  few  careless  words  would 
have  imperiled  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  would  have  jeopardized  the  whole  vast 
undertakings. 

These  two  great  operations  were  made  possible 
by  success  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

Without  this  success  over  German  submarines, 
we  could  not  have  built  up  our  invasion  forces  or 
air  forces  in  Great  Britain,  nor  could  we  have 
kept  a  steady  stream  of  supplies  flowing  to  them 
after  they  had  landed  in  France. 

The  Nazis,  however,  may  succeed  in  improving 
their  submarines  and  their  crews.  They  have  re- 
cently increased  their  U-boat  activity.  The  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic— like  all  campaigns  in  this  war- 
demands  eternal  vigilance.  But  the  British,  Cana- 
dian, and  other  Allied  Navies,  together  with  our 
own,  are  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  tremendous  operations  in  Western  Europe 
have  overshadowed  in  the  public  mind  the  less 
spectacular  but  vitally  important  Italian  front. 
Its  place  in  the  strategic  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Europe  has  been  obscured,  and— by  some  people, 
unfortunately — underrated. 

It  is  important  that  any  misconception  on  that 
score  be  corrected — now. 

What  the  Allied  forces  in  Italy  are  doing  is  a 
well-considered  part  in  our  strategy  in  Europe, 
now  aimed  at  only  one  objective — the  total  defeat 
of  the  Germans.  These  valiant  forces  in  Italy  are 
continuing  to  keep  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
German  Army  under  constant  pressure— including 
some  twenty  first-line  German  divisions  and  the 
necessary  supply  and  transport  and  replacement 
troops — all  of  which  our  enemies  need  so  badly 
elsewhere. 

Over  very  difficult  terrain  and  through  adverse 
weather  conditions,  our  Fifth  Army  and  the  Brit- 
ish Eighth  Army— reinforced  by  units  from  other 
United  Nations,  including  a  brave  and  well- 
equipped  unit  of  the  Brazilian  Army— have,  in  the 
past  year,  pushed  north  through  bloody  Cassino 
and  the  Anzio  beachhead  and  through  Rome  until 
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now  they  occupy  heights  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Po. 

The  greatest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  the 
courage  and  fighting  ability  of  these  splendid  sol- 
diers in  Italy  is  to  point  out  that  although  their 
strength  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Germans  they 
oppose,  the  Allies  have  been  continuously  on  the 
offensive. 

That  pressure,  that  offensive,  by  our  troops  in 
Italy  will  continue. 

The  American  people— and  every  soldier  now 
fighting  in  the  Apennines— should  remember  that 
the  Italian  front  has  not  lost  any  of  the  importance 
which  it  had  in  the  days  when  it  was  the  only 
Allied  front  in  Europe. 

In  the  Pacific  during  the  past  year,  we  have 
conducted  the  fastest-moving  offensive  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  warfare.  We  have  driven  the  en- 
emy back  more  than  3,000  miles  across  the  central 

Pacific. 

A  year  ago,  our  conquest  of  Tarawa  was  a  little 
more  than  a  month  old. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  preparing  for  our  invasion 
of  Kwajalein,  the  second  of  our  great  strides  across 
the  central  Pacific  to  the  Philippines. 

A  year  ago,  General  MacArthur  was  still  fight- 
ing in  New  Guinea  almost  1,500  miles  from  his 
present  position  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

We  now  have  firmly  established  bases  in  the 
Mariana  Islands  from  which  our  Superfortresses 
bomb  Tokyo  itself— and  will  continue  to  blast 
Japan  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

Japanese  forces  in  the  Philippines  have  been 
cut  in  two.  There  is  still  hard  fighting  ahead- 
costly  fighting.  But  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  mean  that  Japan  has  been  largely  cut 
off  from  her  conquest  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  landing  of  our  troops  on  Leyte  was  the 
largest  amphibious  operation  thus  far  conducted 
in  the  Pacific. 

Moreover,  these  landings  drew  the  Japanese  fleet 
into  the  first  great  sea  battle  which  Japan  has 
risked  in  almost  two  years.  Not  since  the  night 
engagements  around  Guadalcanal  in  November- 
December  1942  had  our  Navy  been  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  major  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  We 
had  brushed  against  their  fleet  in  the  first  battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea  in  June  1944,  but  not  until  last 
October  were  we  able  really  to  engage  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Navy  in  actual  combat.  The 
naval  engagement  which  raged  for  three  days  was 
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the  heaviest  blow  ever  struck  against  Japanese 
son  power. 

As  the  result  of  that  battle,  much  of  what  is  left 
of  the  Japanese  fleet  has  been  driven  behind  the 
screen  of  islands  that  separates  the  Yellow  Sea, 
the  China  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  the 
Pacific. 

Our  Navy  looks  forward  to  any  opportunity 
which  the  lords  of  the  Japanese  Navy  will  give  us 
to  fight  them  again. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  courage  and  fighting  ability  of  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces — on  all  fronts.  They 
also  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  American  leader- 
ship which  has  guided  their  sons  into  battle. 

The  history  of  the  generalship  of  this  war  has 
been  a  history  of  teamwork  and  cooperation,  of 
skill  and  daring.  Let  me  give  you  one  example 
out  of  last  year's  operations  in  the  Pacific. 

Last  September  Admiral  Halsey  led  American 
naval  task  forces  into  Philippine  waters  and  north 
to  the  East  China  Sea  and  struck  heavy  blows  at 
Japanese  air  and  sea  power. 

At  that  time,  it  was  our  plan  to  approach  the 
Philippines  by  further  stages,  taking  islands 
which  we  may  call  A,  O,  and  E.  However,  Ad- 
miral Halsey  reported  that  a  direct  attack  on 
Leyte  appeared  feasible.  When  General  Mac- 
Arthur  received  the  reports  from  Admiral  Hal- 
sey*.-; task  forces,  he  also  concluded  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  attack  the  Japanese  in  the  Philip- 
pines directly — by-passing  islands  A,  C,  and  E. 

Admiral  Nimitz  thereupon  offered  to  make 
available  to  General  MacArthur  several  divisions 
which  had  been  scheduled  to  take  the  intermediate 
objectives.  These  discussions,  conducted  at  great 
distances,  all  took  place  in  one  day. 

General  MacArthur  immediately  informed  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  here  in  Washington  that  he 
was  prepared  to  initiate  plans  for  an  attack  on 
Leyte  in  October.  Approval  of  the  change  in 
plan  was  given  on  the  same  day. 

Thus,  within  the  space  of  24  hours,  a  major 
mange  of  plans  was  accomplished  which  involved 
A.rmy  and  Navy  forces  from  two  different  theaters 
if  operations — a  change  which  hastened  the  liber- 
ition  of  the  Philippines  and  the  final  day  of  vic- 
tory— a  change  which  saved  lives  which  would 
have  been  expended  in  the  capture  of  islands  which 
are  now  neutralized  far  behind  our  lines. 
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Our  over-all  strategy  has  not  neglected  the  im- 
portant task  of  rendering  all  possible  aid  to  China. 
Despite  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  we  increased 
this  aid  during  1944.  At  present  our  aid  to  China 
must  be  accomplished  by  air  transport — there  is 
no  other  way.  By  the  end  of  1944,  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command  was  carrying  into  China  a  tonnage 
of  supplies  three  times  as  great  as  that  delivered 
a  year  ago,  and  much  more,  each  month,  than  the 
Burma  road  ever  delivered  at  its  peak. 

Despite  the  loss  of  important  bases  in  China,  the 
tonnage  delivered  by  air  transport  has  enabled 
General  Chennault's  Fourteenth  Air  Force,  which 
includes  many  Chinese  flyers,  to  wage  an  effective 
and  aggressive  campaign  against  the  Japanese. 
In  1944,  aircraft  of  the  Fourteenth  Air  Force  flew 
more  than  35,000  sorties  against  the  Japanese  and 
sank  enormous  tonnage  of  enemy  shipping,  greatly 
diminishing  the  usefulness  of  the  China  Sea  lanes. 

British,  Dominion,  and  Chinese  forces  together 
with  our  own  have  not  only  held  the  line  in  Burma 
against  determined  Japanese  attacks  but  have 
gained  bases  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
supply  line  into  China. 

The  Burma  campaigns  have  involved  incredible 
hardship,  and  have  demanded  exceptional  forti- 
tude and  determination.  The  officers  and  men  who 
have  served  with  so  much  devotion  in  these  far- 
distant  jungles  and  mountains  deserve  high  honor 
from  their  countrymen. 

In  all  of  the  far-flung  operations  of  our  own 
armed  forces — on  land,  and  sea,  and  in  the  air — 
the  final  job,  the  toughest  job,  has  been  performed 
by  the  average,  easy-going,  hard-fighting  young 
American  who  carries  the  weight  of  battle  on  his 
own  shoulders. 

It  is  to  him  that  we  and  all  future  generations 
of  Americans  must  pay  grateful  tribute. 


In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  we  propose  to  stand 
together  with  the  United  Nations  not  for  the  war 
alone  but  for  the  victory  for  which  the  war  is 
fought. 

It  is  not  only  a  common  danger  which  unites  us 
but  a  common  hope.  Ours  is  an  association  not  of 
governments  but  of  peoples — and  the  peoples'  hope 
is  peace.  Here,  as  in  England ;  in  England,  as  in 
Russia;  in  Russia,  as  in  China;  in  France,  and 
through  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  throughout 
the  world;  wherever  men  love  freedom,  the  hope 
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and  purpose  of  the  people  are  for  peace — a  peace 
that  is  durable  and  secure. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  create  this  peoples'  peace. 
We  delude  ourselves  if  we  believe  that  the  surren- 
der of  the  armies  of  our  enemies  will  make  the 
peace  we  long  for.  The  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  armies  of  our  enemies  is  the  first  and  neces- 
sary step — but  the  first  step  only. 

We  have  seen  already,  in  areas  liberated  from 
the  Nazi  and  the  Fascist  tyranny,  what  problems 
peace  will  bring.  And  we  delude  ourselves  if  we 
attempt  to  believe  wishfully  that  all  these  problems 
can  be  solved  overnight. 

The  firm  foundation  can  be  built — and  it  will  be 
built.  But  the  continuance  and  assurance  of  a 
living  peace  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  work  of 
the  people  themselves. 

We  ourselves,  like  all  peoples  who  have  gone 
through  the  difficult  processes  of  liberation  and 
adjustment,  know  of  our  own  experience  how  great 
the  difficulties  can  be.  We  know  that  they  are  not 
difficulties  peculiar  to  any  continent  or  any  nation. 
Our  own  Revolutionary  War  left  behind  it,  in  the 
words  of  one  American  historian,  "an  eddy  of  law- 
lessness and  disregard  of  human  life".  There 
were  separatist  movements  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Maine.  There  were  insurrections, 
open  or  threatened,  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  These  difficulties  we  worked  out  for 
ourselves  as  the  peoples  of  the  liberated  areas  of 
Europe,  faced  with  complex  problems  of  adjust- 
ment, will  work  out  their  difficulties  for  themselves. 

Peace  can  be  made  and  kept  only  by  the  united 
determination  of  free  and  peace-loving  peoples  who 
are  willing  to  work  together — willing  to  help  one 
another — willing  to  respect  and  tolerate  and  try  to 
understand  one  another's  opinions  and  feelings. 

The  nearer  we  come  to  vanquishing  our  enemies 
the  more  we  inevitably  become  conscious  of  dif- 
ferences among  the  victors. 

We  must  not  let  those  differences  divide  us  and 
blind  us  to  our  more  important  common  and  con- 
tinuing interests  in  winning  the  war  and  building 
the  peace. 

International  cooperation  on  which  enduring 
peace  must  be  based  is  not  a  one-way  street. 

Nations  like  individuals  do  not  always  see  alike 
or  think  alike,  and  international  cooperation  and 
progress  are  not  helped  by  any  nation  assuming 
that  it  has  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  or  of  virtue. 

In  the  future  world,  the  misuse  of  power,  as 
implied  in  the  term  "power  politics",  must  not  be  a 


controlling  factor  in  international  relations.  That 
is  the  heart  of  the  principles  to  which  we  have 
subscribed.  We  cannot  deny  that  power  is  a  factor 
in  world  polities  any  more  than  we  can  deny  its 
existence  as  a  factor  in  national  politics.  But  in  a 
democratic  world,  as  in  a  democractic  nation, 
power  must  be  linked  with  responsibility,  and 
obliged  to  defend  and  justify  itself  within  the 
framework  of  the  general  good. 

Perfectionism,  no  less  than  isolationism  or  im- 
perialism or  power  politics,  may  obstruct  the  paths 
to  international  peace.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
retreat  to  isolationism  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
was  started  not  by  a  direct  attack  against  inter- 
national cooperation,  but  against  the  alleged  im- 
perfections of  the  peace. 

In  our  disillusionment  after  the  last  war,  we 
preferred  international  anarchy  to  international 
cooperation  with  nations  which  did  not  see  and 
think  exactly  as  we  did.  We  gave  up  the  hope 
of  gradually  achieving  a  better  peace  because  we 
had  not  the  courage  to  fulfil  our  responsibilities  in 
an  admittedly  imperfect  world. 

We  must  not  let  that  happen  again,  or  we  shall 
follow  the  same  tragic  road  again — the  road  to  a 
third  world  war. 

We  can  fulfil  our  responsibilities  for  maintain- 
ing the  security  of  our  own  country  only  by  ex- 
ercising our  power  and  our  influence  to  achieve 
the  principles  in  which  we  believe  and  for  which 
we  have  fought. 

In  August  1941  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  I 
agreed  to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
these  being  later  incorporated  into  the  Declaration 
by  United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942.  At  that 
time  certain  isolationists  protested  vigorously 
against  our  right  to  proclaim  the  principles — and 
against  the  very  principles  themselves.  Today, 
many  of  the  same  people  are  protesting  against 
the  possibility  of  violation  of  the  same  principles. 

It  is  true  that  the  statement  of  principles  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  does  not  provide  rules  of  easy 
application  to  each  and  every  one  of  this  war:torn 
world's  tangled  situations.  But  it  is  a  good  and 
useful  thing — it  is  an  essential  thing — to  have* 
principles  toward  which  we  can  aim. 

And  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  our  influence — 
and  to  use  it  now — to  secure  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible  the  fulfilment  of  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  We  have  not  shrunk  from  the 
military  responsibilities  brought  on  by  this  war. 
We  cannot  and  will  not  shrink  from  the  political 
responsibilities  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  battle. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  all 
mistakes  can  be  avoided  and  that  many  disap- 
pointments are  not  inevitable  in  the  making  of 
peace.  But  we  must  not  this  time  lose  the  hope 
of  establishing_an  international  order  which  will 
be  capable  of  maintaining  peace  and  realizing 
through  the  years  more  perfect  justice  between 
nations. 

To  do  this  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  exploit 
and  exaggerate  the  differences  between  us  and  our 
Allies,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  peoples 
who  have  been  liberated  from  Fascist  tyranny. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  secure  a  better  settlement 
of  those  differences  or  to  secure  international  ma- 
chinery which  can  rectify  mistakes  which  may  be 
made. 

I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  did  not  admit  concern 
about  many  situations— the  Greek  and  Polish  for 
example.  But  those  situations  are  not  as  easy 
or  as  simple  to  deal  with  as  some  spokesmen,  whose 
sincerity  I  do  not  question,  would  have  us  believe. 
We  have  obligations,  not  necessarily  legal,  to  the 
exiled  governments,  to  the  underground  leaders 
and  to  our  major  Allies  who  came  much  nearer  the 
shadows  than  we  did. 

We  and  our  Allies  have  declared  that  it  is  our 
purpose  to  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  will  live 
and  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government 
restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived 
of  them.  But  with  internal  dissension,  with  many 
citizens  of  liberated  countries  still  prisoners  of 
war  or  forced  to  labor  in  Germany,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  the  kind  of  self-government  the  people 
really  want. 

During  the  interim  period,  until  conditions  per- 
mit a  genuine  expression  of  the  peoples'  will,  we 
and  our  Allies  have  a  duty,  which  we  cannot  ignore, 
to  use  our  influence  to  the  end  that  no  temporary 
or  provisional  authorities  in  the  liberated  coun- 
tries block  the  eventual  exercise  of  the  peoples' 
right  freely  to  choose  the  government  and  insti- 
tutions under  which,  as  free  men,  they  are  to  live. 

It  is  only  too  easy  for  all  of  us  to  rationalize 
what  we  want  to  believe,  and  to  consider  those 
leaders  we  like  responsible  and  those  we  dislike 
irresponsible.  And  our  task  is  not  helped  by  stub- 
born partisanship,  however  understandable,  on 
the  part  of  opposed  internal  factions. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  help  the  peace-loving  peoples 
of  Europe  to  live  together  as  good  neighbors,  to 
recognize  their  common  interests,  and  not  to  nurse 
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their  traditional  grievances  against  one  another. 
But  we  must  not  permit  the  many  specific  and 
immediate  problems  of  adjustment  connected  with 
the  liberation  of  Europe  to  delay  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  machinery  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  Under  the  threat  of  a  common 
danger,  the  United  Nations  joined  together  in  war 
to  preserve  their  independence  and  their  freedom. 
They  must  now  join  together  to  make  secure  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  all  peace-loving 
states,  so  that  never  again  shall  tyranny  be  able 
to  divide  and  conquer. 

International  peace  and  well-being,  like  national 
peace  and  well-being,  require  constant  alertness, 
continuing  cooperation,  and  organized  effort. 

International  peace  and  well-being,  like  na- 
tional peace  and  well-being,  can  be  secured  only 
through  institutions  capable  of  life  and  growth. 
Many  of  the  problems  of  the  peace  are  upon  us 
even  now  while  the  conclusion  of  the  war  is  still 
before  us.  The  atmosphere  of  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding  and  determination  to  find  a 
common  ground  of  common  understanding,  which 
surrounded  the  conversations  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  future  discussions  will 
succeed  in  developing  the  democratic  and  fully  in- 
tegrated world-security  system  toward  which 
these  preparatory  conversations  were  directed. 

We  and  the  other  United  Nations  are  going  for- 
ward, with  vigor  and  resolution,  in  our  efforts  to 
create  such  a  system  by  providing  for  it  strong 
and  flexible  institutions  of  joint  and  cooperative 
action. 

The  aroused  conscience  of  humanity  will  not  per- 
mit failure  in  this  supreme  endeavor. 

We  believe  that  the  extraordinary  advances  in 
the  means  of  intercommunication  between  peoples 
over  the  past  generation  offer  a  practical  method 
of  advancing  the  mutual  understanding  upon 
which  peace  and  the  institutions  of  peace  must 
rest,  and  it  is  our  policy  and  purpose  to  use  these 
great  technological  achievements  for  the  common 
advantage  of  the  world. 

We  support  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

We  Americans  have  always  believed  in  freedom 
of  opportunity,  and  equality  of  opportunity  re- 
mains one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  our  na- 
tional life.  What  we  believe  in  for  individuals, 
we  believe  in  also  for  nations.  We  are  opposed 
to  restrictions,  whether  by  public  act  or  private 
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arrangement,    which    distort    and   impair    com- 
merce, transit,  and  trade. 

We  have  house-cleaning  of  our  own  to  do  in  this 
regard.  But  it  is  our  hope,  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  prosperity  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  world,  that  trade  and  commerce 
and  access  to  materials  and  markets  may  be  freer 
after  this  war  than  ever  before  in  the  history  ot 

the  world. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  events  of  the  year  in 
the  international  field  has  been  the  renaissance  of 
the  French  people  and  the  return  of  the  French 
nation  to  the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations.  Far 
from  having  been  crushed  by  the  terror  of  Nazi 
domination,  the  French  people  have  emerged  with 
stronger  faith  than  ever  in  the  destiny  of  their 
country  and  in  the  soundness  of  the  democratic 
ideals  to  which  the  French  nation  has  traditionally 
contributed  so  greatly. 

During  her  liberation,  France  has  given  proot 
of  her  unceasing  determination  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans, continuing  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  resistance 
groups  under  the  occupation  and  of  all  those 
Frenchmen  throughout  the  world  who  refused  to 
surrender  after  the  disaster  of  1940. 

Today,  French  armies  are  again  on  the  German 
frontier,  and  are  again  fighting  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  our  sons. 

Since  our  landings  in  Africa,  we  have  placed  m 
French  hands  all  the  arms  and  material  of  war 
which  our  resources  and  the  military  situation  per- 
mitted. And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  now 
about  to  equip  large  new  French  forces  with  the 
most  modern  weapons  for  combat  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  which  France 
can  make  to  our  common  victory,  her  liberation 
likewise  means  that  her  great  influence  will  again 
be  available  in  meeting  the  problems  of  peace. 

We  fully  recognize  France's  vital  interest  in  a 
lasting  solution  of  the  German  problem  and  the 
contribution  which  she  can  make  in  achieving  in- 
ternational security.  Her  formal  adherence  to  the 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  a  few  days  ago  and 
the  proposal  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  discussions, 
whereby  France  would  receive  one  of  the  five  per- 
manent seats  in  the  proposed  Security  Council, 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  France  has  re- 
sumed   her    proper    position    of    strength    and 

leadership. 

******* 
We  have  a  great  many  problems  ahead  of  us  and 
we  must  approach  them  with  realism  and  courage. 
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This  new  year  of  1945  can  be  the  greatest  year 
of  achievement  in  human  history. 

1945  can  see  the  final  ending  of  the  Nazi-Fascist 
reign  of  terror  in  Europe. 

1945  can  see  the  closing  in  of  the  forces  of  retri- 
bution about  the  center  of  the  malignant  power  of 
imperialistic  Japan. 

Most  important  of  all— 1945  can  and  must  see  the 
substantial  beginning  of  the  organization  of  world 
peace.  This  organization  must  be  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  for  which  men  have  fought  and  died 
in  this  war.  It  must  be  the  justification  of  all  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made— of  all  the  dreadful 
misery  that  this  world  has  endured. 

We  Americans  of  today,  together  with  our  Allies, 
are  making  history— and  I  hope  it  will  be  better 
history  than  ever  has  been  made  before. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  the  unlimited 
opportunities  that  God  has  given  us. 

AIR  LAW — Continued  from  page  16. 

"The  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
"recommends  : 

"1.  That  the  various  governments  represented 
at  this  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
give  consideration  to  the  desirability  of  bringing 
about  the  resumption  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
of  the  CITEJA  sessions  which  were  suspended 
because  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  of  making  neces- 
sary contributions  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
Secretariat  of  CITEJA,  and  of  appointing  legal 
experts  to  attend  the  CITEJA  meetings;  and 

"2.  That  consideration  also  be  given  by  the 
various  governments  to  the  desirability  of  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  CITEJA  with  those  of  the 
Provisional19  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization and,  after  it  shall  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, of  the  permanent 20  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  established  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Civil  Aviation  drawn  up 
at  Chicago  on  December  7, 1944."  21 

19  The  Organization  which  will  function  under  the  terms 
of  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
signed  at  Chicago  on  Dec.  7,  1944,  when  that  Agreement 
comes  into  force. 

30  The  Organization  which  will  function  under  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  signed 
at  Chicago  on  Dec.  7,  1944,  when  that  Convention  comes 

into  force. 

21  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  discussion,  see  ad- 
dress on  "Codification  of  Private  International  Air  Law" 
by  Mr.  Latchford  as  printed  in  Press  Releases,  Feb.  1, 
1936,  p.  121.  See  also  the  article  by  Mr.  Latchford  on  "The 
Right  of  Innocent  Passage  in  the  International  Civil  Air- 
Navigation  Agreement",  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1944,  p.  19. 
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Italian  Supply  Program 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  CONCERNING  INQUIRIES  RELATIVE  TO  BRITISH 

AND  UNITED  STATES  POLICIES 


[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  inquires  of 
newspaper  correspondents  concerning  a  recent 
publication  which  gave  the  impression  that  the 
British  and  American  Governments  are  in  dis- 
agreement with  reference  to  their  policies  concern- 
ing the  supplying  of  necessities  to  Italy,  issued  the 
following  statement : 

"Quoted  passages  in  the  article  are  excerpts  from 
an  aide-memoire  submitted  by  the  British  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Department  of  State  on  August  22, 
1944.  The  document  is  part  of  the  confidential 
records  of  the  Department.  The  unauthorized 
publication  of  any  part  of  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
regrettable,  and  the  matter  is  being  pursued. 

"The  aide-memoire  itself  was  part  of  a  series  of 
confidential  documents  and  conversations  which 
led  up  to  the  statement  of  September  26  by  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  the 
subject  of  Italy.  It  cannot  fairly  be  appraised 
out  of  the  context  of  those  documents  and  conver- 
sations. For  example,  in  the  aide-memoire  de- 
livered on  August  22  appears  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  'The  question  of  an  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
the  Italian  supply  program  is  already  under  con- 
sideration by  an  interdepartmental  committee  in 
London.  His  Majesty's  Government  would  not, 
therefore,  wish  to  prejudice  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee by  agreeing  in  advance  what  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  study  should  be.  So  soon  as  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee  have  been  made 
His  Majesty's  Government  would  wish  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment,' 

"In  its  reply  to  the  British  memorandum  the 
Department  stated : 

"From  the  information  now  available  to  the 
Department,  the  Department  believes  it  probable 
that  such  discussions  would  result  in  agreement 
between  the  two  governments  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  program.' 

1  Buluetin  of  Oct.  1,  1944,  p.  338. 


"The  British  Government,  after  its  examination 
of  the  problem,  reached  the  conclusion  that  an  ex- 
panded supply  program  to  commence  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Italian  economy  was  advisable.  On 
September  26,  1944  the  British  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  joined  in  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  agreed  policy  of  the  two  Governments 
concerning  Italy.  Pertinent  parts  of  this  state- 
ment are  as  follows:1 

"  'First  and  immediate  considerations  in  Italy 
are  the  relief  of  hunger  and  sickness  and  fear.  To 
this  end  we  instructed  our  representatives  at  the 
UNRRA  Conference  to  declare  for  the  sending  of 
medical  aids  and  other  essential  supplies  to  Italy. 
We  are  happy  to  know  that  this  view  commended 
itself  to  other  members  of  the  UNRRA  Council. 

"  'At  the  same  time,  first  steps  should  be  taken 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  an  Italian  economy — 
an  economy  laid  low  under-the  years  of  the  misrule 
of  Mussolino,  and  ravished  by  the  German  policy 
of  vengeful  destruction. 

"  'These  steps  should  be  taken  primarily  as  mili- 
tary aims  to  put  the  full  resources  of  Italy  and  the 
Italian  people  into  the  struggle  to  defeat  Germany 
and  Japan.  For  military  reasons  we  should  assist 
the  Italians  in  the  restoration  of  such  power  sys- 
tems, their  railways,  motor  transport,  roads  and 
other  communications  as  enter  into  the  war  situa- 
tion, and  for  a  short  time  send  engineers,  tech- 
nicians and  industrial  experts  into  Italy  to  help 
them  in  their  own  rehabilitation.' 


Bread-Rationing  for  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

The  British  and  American  Governments 
have  been  in  agreement  for  some  time  on 
the  question  of  bread-rationing  for  Italy 
of  300  grams  daily  a  person.  Putting  it 
into  effect  will  be  dependent  upon  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  shipping. 
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"A  series  of  discussions  subsequently  has  taken 
place  between  British  and  American  officials  con- 
cerning the  methods  of  implementing  the  joint 
policy  set  forth  above.  There  have  been  no  major 
differences  between  the  British  and  ourselves  in 
these  discussions,  and  they  have  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  between  the  two  Governments 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Governments  are  in  basic 
agreement  in  a  desire  to  provide  assistance  to  en- 
able the  Italians  to  start  rebuilding  their  economic 
life  and  furnish  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 

war  effort. 

"It  is  especially  regrettable  that,  as  generally 
happens  when  excerpts  from  documents  or  one  of 
a  series  of  documents  are  published  without  au- 
thorization, an  erroneous  and  unjustified  impres- 
sion has  been  created." 

Non-Military  Traffic 
On  Foreign  Routes 

[Released  to  the  press  January  3] 

In  pursuance  of  the  procedure  described  in  the 
War  Department's  recent  announcement1  regard- 
ing the  movement  of  non-military  traffic  on  foreign 
routes  of  the  Army  Air  Transport  Command,  the 
Department  of  State  and  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  establishments  abroad  are  prepared,  effec- 
tive January  1, 1945,  to  receive  applications  lor  air 
priorities  on  behalf  of  passengers  and  shippers 
of  cargo  who  are  able  to  meet  the  priority  require- 
ments for  the  use  of  planes  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service 
under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  9492, 
dated  October  24,1944.2 

Briefly,  such  traffic  will  include  non-military  and 
non-naval  cargo  and  passengers  certified  by  the 
State  Department  as  being  in  the  national  interest 
because  their  transportation  will  contribute— 

(1)  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war  effort,  or 

(2)  to  relief  or  rehabilitation  activities  in  areas 

affected  by  the  war,  or 

(3)  to  the  resumption  of  economic  or  other 
activities  disrupted  by  the  war  that  are  necessary 
for  the  prompt  reestablishment  of  peacetime 
conditions, 

provided  that  such  traffic  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  by  air. 

and  provided  that  such  traffic  cannot  reasonably 
be  handled  by  a  United  States  civil  air-carrier. 
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Applications  will  be  received  from  individuals, 
representatives  of  business  firms,  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  philanthropic  organizations,  United 
States  Government  civilian  agencies,  or  agencies 
of  foreign  governments.    The  forms  for  applying 
for  transportation  are  obtainable  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  diplomatic  and  consular  establish- 
ments abroad,  passport  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce in  Washington,  and  the  26  regional  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  throughout  the 
United  States.   The  applications  of  representatives 
of  business  firms  for  passenger  transportation  may 
be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  or  with  the  regional  offices.    Other  ap- 
plications should  be  filed  direct  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  Department  of  State  and  its  representatives 
abroad  will  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  priority 
officers  of  both  the  Air  Transport  Command  and 
the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  and  certify  only 
such  non-war-effort  traffic  as  can  be  moved  on  the 
air-transport  facilities  of  the  armed  services  in 
space  not  required  for  war  purposes.  Certifica- 
tions will  also  be  made  only  when  United  States 
commercial  airline  facilities  cannot  fill  the  need 
and  when  the  traffic  is  of  such  importance  as  to 
justify  movement  by  air.  >  _ 

Since  neither  the  ATC  nor  the  NATS  antici- 
pates that  much  space  will  be  available  in  the  near 
future  for  the  movement  of  non-war-effort  traffic, 
arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  over- 
flow of  passengers  who  cannot  be  moved  because 
of  the  lack  of  space  may  be  carried  on  American 
flag-vessels  under  the  control  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 

Travelers  should,  of  course,  be  in  possession  of 
passports  validated  for  the  desired  countries  of 
travel  and  visaed  for  those  countries.3  Evidence 
of  effective  inoculation  against  typhoid,  para- 
typhoid, and  typhus  and  vaccination  against 
smallpox  is  required  for  travel  on  most  American 
facilities.  In  addition,  travel  to  some  areas  re- 
quires inoculation  against  yellow  fever  and  in 
some  seasons  against  cholera.  The  procurement 
of  a  passport  and  the  completion  of  travel  ar- 
rangements should  be  accomplished  simultane- 
ously in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  delay. 


1  War  Department  press  release  of  Dec.  20,  1944. 
l9  Federal  Register  12859.     See  Bulletin  of  Nov. 

1944,  p.  584. 

*  Bulletin  of  Dec.  17,  1944,  p.  760. 
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A  Message  for  the  New  Year 

Address  by  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  » 


( Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

A  New  Year's  Day  message  should  be  a  message 
of  hope.  There  have  been  few  occasions  in  Ameri- 
can history  when  the  New  Year's  Day  was  cele- 
brated with  a  greater  awareness  by  our  citizens  that 
the  future  of  our  Nation  and,  indeed,  of  our  civili- 
zation is  being  decided  now  by  the  actions  and 
attitudes  of  each  of  us. 

We  have  passed  through  a  year  of  bitter  strife. 
It  has  been  a  year,  in  that  sense,  not  unlike  other 
years  when  our  national  stamina  has  been  tested 
in  trial  by  battle  and  not  found  wanting.  As  a 
nation  at  war,  we  have  much  for  which  to  be  grate- 
fid.  As  individuals,  many  of  our  people  already 
bear  the  cost  of  our  country's  salvation  in  personal 
loss  and  tragedy. 

But  today  we  must  look  forward,  not  back,  ex- 
cept to  profit  from  the  lessons  of  our  errors  of  the 
past. 

We  have  before  us  two  fundamental  problems 
beside  which  all  else  pales  into  comparative  in- 
significance, for  all  else  depends  upon  our  attain- 
ment of  those  objectives.  Stated  tritely,  one  of 
those  objectives  is  to  win  the  war  against  both 
Germany  and  Japan  and  to  win  it  so  conclusively 
that  we  shall  have  broken  the  back  of  aggressive 
militarism.  The  other  objective  is  to  build  such 
a  peace  as  has  never  yet  been  built  by  man.  Let 
us  then  dedicate  this  day  to  facing  these  problems 
realistically,  patriotically,  honestly,  and  soberly} 

First,  the  war.  False  optimism  and  wishful 
thinking  are  dangerous  playthings.  They  hold  us 
back,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  held  back  by  any 
considerations  whatsoever.  They  obscure  and  be- 
fog realistic  thinking  and  the  action  prompted 
by  realistic  thinking.  They  induce  relaxation  of 
effort,  and  we  can  afford  no  relaxation— yet.  We 
still  have  a  hard  road  ahead,  and  it  may  be  long. 
The  Nazis  are  far  from  beaten.  As  for  Japan,  we 
have  but  cut  into  the  outer  periphery  of  the  Em- 
pire. This  statement  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
underrate  the  magnificent  work  already  accom- 
plished by  our  armed  forces.  By  every  right  they 
have  won  our  confidence  and  our  grateful  pride. 
With  brilliant  strategy  and  tactics,  with  resolute- 

1  Broadcast  oyer  the  Blue  Network  on  Jan.  1,  1945. 


ness  and  grit,  they  have  brought  us  into  position 
where  eventual  and  certain  victory  is  assured. 
Similarly  our  Allies,  by  almost  superhuman  gal- 
lantry and  in  spite  of  appalling  losses,  have  demon- 
strated a  stamina  and  staying  power  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  war.  Let  us  never  for  a  moment 
forget  or  underestimate  their  prodigious  efforts 
or  their  almost  indescribable  sacrifices.  They  also 
deserve  our  national  gratitude. 

But  in  the  meantime,  let  us  not  give  in  to  the 
temptation  that  besets  every  one  of  us— the  tempta- 
tion to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  but  unrealistic 
thinking  that  the  final  victory  is  just  around  the 
corner.  This  New  Year's  Day  should  be  a  day  of 
rededication  to  the  work  in  hand,  a  day  of  girding 
up  our  loins  for  more  intensive  effort,  for  willing 
sacrifice,  for  grim  determination.  We  Americans 
do  not  leave  a  job  half  done. 

(Then,  the  peace,  a  peace  such  as  has  never  yet 
been  built  by  man.  That  statement,  in  itself,  may 
sound  like  wishful  thinking.  But  that  thinking 
is  based  on  the  solid  ground  of  such  an  upsurge 
of  determination  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  history— the  de- 
termination that  war,  like  slavery  and  torture 
and  disease,  must  go.  And  we  shall  succeed. 
Have  no  doubt  about  that.") 

Now,  in  erecting  our  future  world  structure  for 
the  maintenance  of  security  and  peace,  we  need 
a  new  approach  to  this  whole  tremendous  problem. 
First,  we  must  profit  from  the  errors  of  the 
past.  The  flaws  and  weaknesses  of  our  past  in- 
effective peace  machinery  must  be  overcome,  as 
they  will  be  overcome.  The  peace  structures  of 
the  past  failed  because  they  were  superficial;  they 
were  like  poultices  prescribed  for  cancer— and  you 
can't  temporize  with  cancer. 

Second,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  what  in 
the  past  has  been  considered  sacrifice.  I  do  not 
mean  a  sacrifice  of  sovereignty.  The  thought  of 
fashioning  any  kind  of  superstate  is  to  us  wholly 
repugnant,  and  no  such  thought  has  entered  or 
can  enter  into  our  counsels.  But  we  and  the  other 
nations  devoted  to  peace  must  be  prepared  to'' 
join  our  efforts  and  a  part  of  our  armed  forces 
not  only  for  the  common  good  but  for  the  future 
security  of  our  ovm  Nation.    Is  that  too  great  a 
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sacrifice  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  another  world 
war,  waged  with  the  terrific  and  as  yet  unimag- 
ined  scientific  engines  of  destruction  of  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  life  that  will  certainly  be  used  it 
war  comes  again?  Can  any  sacrifice  be  too  great 
to  avoid  that  sort  of  cataclysm  ? 

Third,  we  must  realize  that  whatever  peace? 
structure  is  erected,  it  will  not  satisfy  everybody. 
We  can  only  aim  for  what  is  desirable  within 
the  scope  of  what  is  attainable.  But  for  the 
sake  of  our  national  way  of  life  and  our  as  yet 
unborn  generations,  let  us  be  prepared  to  give 
whatever  plan  may  ultimately  emerge  from  the 
eventual  United  Nations  conference  a  chance  to 
succeed,  with  implicit  confidence  that  by  the  proc- 
ess of  trial  and  error  it  will  mature  and  prove 
effective.  Whatever  plan  emerges  from  that  mo- 
mentous conference  must  be  made  to  succeed,  for 
the  alternative  is  utter  tragedy. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  if  the  American 
people  will  hold  fast  to  the  bright  hopes  and  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  which  have  inspired  them  in  the 
past;  if  they  will  refuse  to  allow  their  hope  for 
permanent  peace  to  be  frustrated;  if  they  will 
believe  in  themselves  and  not  only  resolutely  face 
their  own  difficult  problems  but  also  seek  to  under- 
stand those  of  their  Allies,  who  want  peace  and 
security  as  much  as  we  do ;  and  if,  above  all,  they 
will  believe  in  the  future  world  for  which  they 
have  fought,  they  can  have  that  world. 
Thus  we  enter  1945. 

Mutual-Aid  Agreement, 
Canada  and  India 

The  American  Embassy  at  Ottawa  transmitted 
to  the  Department,  with  a  despatch  of  December  2, 
1944,  a  copy  of  a  press  release,  dated  November  27, 
1944',  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs,  an- 
nouncing that  a  mutual-aid  agreement  had  been 
concluded  between  Canada  and  India.  The  press 
release  states  that  the  agreement  is  identical  in 
contents  with  previous  mutual-aid  agreements 
which  have  been  concluded  by  Canada  with  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Governments. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  Ottawa  November 
17,  1944  and  came  into  force  that  day. 
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Relief  Supplies  for  Allied  I 

Nationals  Interned  in  the 
Far  East 

[Released  to  the  preH  January  1J 

On  October  24, 1944,  the  Department  announced 
that  the  Japanese  Government  had  agreed  to  dis- 
patch a  Japanese  ship  to  a  Soviet  port  to  pick  up 
relief  supplies  previously  sent  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  intended  for  distribution  to 
American,  British,  Canadian,  Dutch,  and  other 
Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  held 
by  Japan.1 

More  than  2,000  tons  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cines, comfort  articles,  and  recreational  supplies 
were  taken  aboard  the  Japanese  ship,  which  ar- 
rived in  Japan  on  November  11.  En  route  150 
tons  of  assorted  supplies  were  unloaded  at  a 
Korean  port  for  distribution  to  Allied  nationals 
held  in  camps  in  Manchuria  and  Korea. 

Eight  hundred  tons  of  these  supplies  have  been 
allocated  by  the  International  Red  Cross  Commit- 
tee delegation  in  Japan  for  distribution  to  Allied 
nationals  in  camps  located  in  Japan.  The  re- 
mainder, approximately  1,100  tons,  has  been  ear- 
marked for  distribution  to  camps  in  the  Philip- 
pines, occupied  China,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and 
other  areas  to  the  south  where  Allied  nationals  are 

held. 

Recently  the  Japanese  Government  offered  to 
transport  the  supplies  allocated  for  camps  outside 
Japan  provided  the  Allied  governments  would 
grant  safe-conduct  for  Japanese  ships  carrying 
these  supplies  as  part  of  their  cargo.    The  Allied 
military  authorities  agreed  in  principle  to  this 
proposal.     The  Japanese  Government  then  made 
a  specific  request  for  safe-conduct  for  a  ship  to 
proceed  to  Shanghai  carrying  that  portion  of  these 
supplies  earmarked  for  camps  in  occupied  China. 
This  Government,  acting  for  itself  and  its  Allied 
governments,  has  communicated  to  the  Japanese 
Government  Allied   agreement   to   this   request. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  safe-conduct  the 
Japanese  ship,  the  Hosi  Maru,  will  depart  from 
Japan  on  January  4  and  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
Shanghai  on  January  12. 
1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29, 1944,  p.  494. 
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The   International   Civil   Aviation   Conference   at 
Chicago  and  What  It  Means  to  the  Americas 


Address  by  STOKELEY  W.  MORGAN 


[Released  to  the  press  January  2] 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference, 
which  met  in  Chicago  November  1,  was  called  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements 
which  would  allow  international  airlines  to  get 
into  operation  as  soon  as  military  considerations 
permit,  thus  enabling  commercial  air  transport  to 
perform  without  delay  its  proper  function  of  pro- 
viding rapid  communication  between  nations  and 
peoples,  in  order  to  renew  world  trade  and  com- 
merce after  the  long  stagnation  caused  by  the  war. 
The  task  was  a  formidable  one  because  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  air-transport  industry  after 
the  war  will  be  totally  different  from  that  in  1939, 
and  because  the  international  machinery  which 
served  then  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.  Especially  needed  was  a  new 
international  agreement  governing  air  navigation 
and  air  transport  to  replace  the  out-of-date  Paris 
and  Havana  agreements  of  1919  and  1929,  a  new 
set  of  technical  standards  to  reflect  the  gigantic 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  aviation  practice 
and  technique  during  recent  years,  and  some  form 
of  provisional  interim  arrangements  to  serve  until 
a  new  agreement  and  new  standards  could  be 
worked  out  and  adopted  by  all  the  nations.  The 
Conference  was  seeking  a  means  to  start  flying 
the  minute  the  green  light  replaces  the  red  on  the 
commercial  airways  of  the  world. 

During  the  Conference  a  group  of  nations  led  by 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  stressed  the  desirability 
of  strict  regulation,  envisaging  a  sort  of  interna- 
tional Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  Their  desire 
for  such  control  was  motivated  in  part  by  a  fear 
that  without  it  international  services  would  be  put 
into  operation  greatly  exceeding  the  actual  traffic 
demands;  and  that  such  services,  tied  as  they 
would  be  to  national  political  interests  and  na- 
tional prestige,  must  inevitably  seek  government 
support,  with  resulting  subsidy  races  and  rate  wars. 
Perhaps  even  more  influential  in  their  thinking 

1  Delivered  before  a  conference  of  mayors  at  Miami  on 
Jan.  2, 1945.  Mr.  Morgan  is  Chief  of  the  Aviation  Division, 
Office  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Department 
of  State. 


was  the  fear  lest,  without  some  form  of  interna- 
tional control  over  routes,  rates,  and  schedules,  the 
United  States,  with  its  undisputed  leadership  in 
the  field  of  air  transport  and  with  what  comes  close 
to  being  a  monopoly  of  long-range  transport 
planes,  would  so  monopolize  the  world  air  trans- 
port of  the  immediate  future  that  other  nations 
when  ready  to  enter  the  competitive  race  would 
find  themselves  outdistanced,  the  field  preempted, 
and  no  room  left  for  a  newcomer.  There  was  also 
in  some  quarters  a  very  apparent  desire  to  offset 
American  skill  and  efficiency  by  arbitrary  restric- 
tion which  would  give  an  artificial  equality — a 
desire  to  put  handicap  weight  on  the  American 
entry,  so  to  speak.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
leading  maritime  nations  had  never  proposed  this 
form  of  international  control  for  their  merchant 
shipping. 

The  United  States  Delegation  opposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  international  authority  with 
arbitrary  regulatory  powers  in  the  economic  field. 
They  recognized  the  need  for  some  form  of  control 
which  would  prevent  vast  numbers  of  empty  or 
partly  empty  planes  from  flying  a  multiplicity  of 
air  routes,  supported  by  government  subsidy  and 
operated  for  reasons  of  politics  rather  than  busi- 
ness. They  felt,  however,  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  regulatory  body  at  this  time  would  be  pre- 
mature since  it  must  work  largely  without  expe- 
rience and  in  a  new  field.  Pending  the  time  when 
world  organization  in  many  fields  will  have  become 
increasingly  effective,  the  United  States  Delegation 
took  the  position  that  an  international  civil-avia- 
tion council  acting  as  a  purely  technical  study 
group  and  in  an  advisory  or  consultive  capacity 
would  be  a  valuable  instrument  for  solving  many 
of  the  problems  confronting  international  avia- 
tion, and  such  a  council  was  proposed  by  the  Con- 
ference. It  is  to  be  established  first,  on  a  pro- 
visional basis  and  later,  if  experience  proves  the 
soundness  of  the  idea,  as  a  permanent  institution. 

The  provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  consists  of  an  Assembly  to  meet  once 
a  year,  to  which  all  the  nations  represented  at 
Chicago  will  belong,  and  a  Council  of  21  member 
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states,  elected  by  the  Assembly  every  2  years.  The 
Council  will  formulate  and  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  technical  standards  and  procedures,  and 
mil  study,  report,  and  recommend  on  problems 
relating  to  air  navigation  and  international  air 
transport. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  the  objectives  of  the  new 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  They 
are  to — 

(a)  insure  the  safe  and  orderly  growth  of  in- 
ternational civil  aviation  throughout  the  world; 

(b)  encourage  the  arts  of  aircraft  design  and 
operation  for  peaceful  purposes ; 

(c)  encourage  the  development  of  airways,  air- 
ports, and  air-navigation  facilities  for  interna- 
tional civil  aviation; 

(d)  meet  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  safe,  regular,  efficient,  and  economic  air  trans- 
port; 

(e)  prevent  economic  waste  caused  by  unreason- 
able competition ; 

(f)  insure  that  the  rights  of  contracting  states 
are  fully  respected  and  that  every  contracting 
state  has  a  fair  opportunity  to  operate  interna- 
tional airlines; 

(g)  avoid  discrimination  between  contracting 

states ; 

(h)  promote  safety  of  flight  in  international 
air  navigation;  and 

(i)  promote  generally  the  development  of  all 
aspects  of  international  civil  aeronautics. 

In  the  technical  field,  12  subcommittees  of  the 
Conference  labored  to  produce  draft  technical 
annexes  to  the  international  agreement,  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Conference  for  further  study 
by  the  Interim  Council.  The  completeness  with 
which  the  field  was  covered  is  shown  by  the  titles 
of  these  annexes : 

(a)  Airways  Systems 

(b)  Communications  Procedures  and  Systems 

(c)  Rules  of  the  Air 

(d)  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices 

(e)  Standards  Governing  the  Licensing  of  Op- 
erating and  Mechanical  Personnel 

(f )  Log  Book  Requirements 

(g)  Airworthiness  Requirements  for  Civil  Air- 
craft Engaging  in  International  Air  Naviga- 
tion 

(h)  Aircraft   Registration    and   Identification 

Marks 
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(i)  Meteorological  Protection  of  International 

Aeronautics 
(j)  Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts' 
(k)  Customs  Procedures  and  Manifests 
(1)    Search  and  Rescue,  and  Investigation  of 

Accidents 
The  Conference  passed  a  resolution  under  which 
the  signatory  nations  agreed  to  accept  these  prac- 
tices as  ones  toward  which  the  national  practices 
of  these  nations  should  be  directed  as  far  and  as 
rapidly  as  may  prove  practicable.    In  other  words, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
voluntarily  adopt  these  technical  standards  and 
practices  as  their  own  laws  and  regulations  prior 
to  the  time  when  they  can,  after  further  study  and 
revision  by  the  Interim  Council,  become  part  of 
fixed    international    law.     Thus    we    may    very 
shortly  achieve  the  desirable  end  that  aircraft, 
flying  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  comply  with 
the  same  standards,  follow  the  same  procedures, 
give  and  recognize  the  same  signals,  everywhere. 
But  it  was  not  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the 
Conference  to  agree  upon  technical  matters.    As 
Mayor  LaGuardia  said  on  one  occasion,  "Every- 
body is  against  bad  weather."    Nor  was  it  suf- 
ficient to  agree  upon  modern  revised  principles 
governing  air  navigation  between  nations  and  to 
set  up  an  advisory  council.    All  this  had  been 
done  to  a  limited  extent  in  Paris  in  1919.    The 
problem  of  getting  the  transport  planes  into  the 
air  and  providing  for  air  commerce  between  the 
nations  was  still  unsolved.    This  problem  has  been 
side-stepped  by  both  the  Paris  and  Havana  con- 
ventions, which  specified  that  matters  relating  to 
international  air  transport  should  be  arranged 
between  the  nations  by  direct  agreement.    The  re- 
sult had  been  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.    Every 
air-transport  line  necessitated  a  series  of  bargains, 
one  with  each  nation  through  which  it  passed.    A 
nation  holding  a  strategic  geographic  position  on 
the  route  was  in  a  position  to  exercise  holdup 
tactics  and  in  many  cases  it  did  so.     Special  deals 
were  worked  out  by  which  one  nation  or  its  air- 
craft were  favored  at  the  expense  of  others;  ex- 
clusive rights  were  granted  and  paid  for ;  discrimi- 
nation was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Conference,  the  United 
States  Delegation  announced  the  United  States 
doctrine  that  aircraft  should  be  permitted  to  go 
wherever  there  was  a  legitimate  traffic  need,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  should  fly  reasonably  full,  a 
65  percent  load  factor  being  suggested  as  a  reason- 
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able  utilization.  Schedules,  however,  should  be 
increased  as  rapidly  as  needed,  specifically  when 
planes  were  operating  at  more  than  65  percent  of 
capacity.  Airlines  should  be  free  to  fly  such  types 
of  aircraft  and  such  frequencies  as  sound  business 
judgment  should  dictate,  and  there  should  be  no 
discriminatory  practices  favoring  the  aircraft  of 
one  nation  operating  in  a  given  country  over  the 
aircraft  of  another. 

The  Canadian  Delegation  was  responsible  for 
suggesting  what  later  came  to  be  called  the  doc- 
trine of  the  freedoms.  They  suggested  that  the 
nations  should  grant  each  to  the  others  the  fol- 
lowing freedoms  of  the  air  with  respect  to  sched- 
uled international  air  services: 

(1)  The  privilege  to  fly  across  its  territory  with- 
out landing; 

(2)  The  privilege  to  land  for  non-traffic  pur- 
poses ; 

(3)  The  privilege  to  put  down  passengers,  mail 
and  cargo  taken  on  in  the  territory  of  the  state 
whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses; 

(4)  The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail 
and  cargo  destined  for  the  territory  of  the 
state  whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses. 

This,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  contains  one  serious 
omission.  It  makes  no  provision  for  intermediate, 
so-called  "pick-up",  traffic.  An  airline  operating 
a  long  route  under  this  Canadian  formula  would 
fly  with  a  constantly  growing  number  of  empty 
seats.  For  example,  a  plane  from  New  York  to 
Cairo  via  London,  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Rome  would 
drop  off  at  each  city  the  passengers  booked  to  that 
point  and  take  on  none,  thus  probably  arriving  at 
Cairo  with  perhaps  two  or  three  seats  occupied. 
Between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires,  for  instance, 
only  15  percent  of  the  traffic  is  through  traffic,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  able  to  operate  only  about 
one  plane  a  week  on  that  trade  route.  Such  a  re- 
striction would  strangle  the  lines  of  every  country 
except  those  operated  for  political  reasons  with 
heavy  government  subsidies. 

Nevertheless,  this  formula  was  strenuously  sup- 
ported to  the  last  by  a  number  of  nations,  their 
reason  being  that  if  planes,  specifically  American 
planes,  were  permitted  to  pick  up  traffic  as  they 
went  along  and  operate  all  frequencies  necessary 
to  accommodate  that  traffic,  local  airlines  would 
be  stifled  in  development;  the  through  lines  would 
take  it  all. 
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The  United  States  viewpoint,  supported  with 
equal  vigor  by  a  number  of  other  nations,  was  that 
in  the  post-war  world  there  would  be  plenty  of 
room  for  all,  and  it  was  not  our  intention  to  use 
through  lines  to  monopolize  local  traffic.  Fur- 
thermore, to  show  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to 
do  so,  Dr.  Berle,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation and  President  of  the  Conference,  expressly 
stated  that  this  Government  is  prepared  to  make 
available  civil  air-transport  planes,  when  they  can 
be  released  from  military  service,  to  those  coun- 
tries which  recognize  as.  we  do  the  right  of  each 
nation  to  maintain  friendly  intercourse  with 
others.  However,  through  lines  could  not  live  or 
develop  on  terminal  traffic  alone  as  provided  under 
the  Canadian  formula. 

In  effect,  the  formula  of  the  four  freedoms  alone 
might  well  have  stopped  American  operations  at 
the  western  gateways  of  Europe,  and  -on  the  South 
American  routes  might  have  made  it  impossible 
to  operate  on  a  business  basis  beyond  Trinidad  on 
the  east  coast  and  perhaps  Guayaquil  on  the  west. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  Delegation  pro- 
posed what  was  designated  the  fifth  freedom: 

(5)  The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail 
and  cargo  destined  for  the  territory  of  any 
other  contracting  state  and  the  privilege  to 
put  down  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  coming 
from  any  such  territory. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  proposed  mu- 
tual grant  of  freedoms  three,  four,  and  five,  they 
are  only  to  apply  to  through  services  on  a  reason- 
ably direct  route  out  from  and  back  to  the  home- 
land of  the  state  whose  nationality  the  aircraft 
possesses.  The  granting  of  these  freedoms  does 
not  in  any  way  alter  the  fact  that  each  state  exer- 
cises complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
airspace  above  its  territory.  Furthermore,  each 
nation  retains  the  right  to  reserve  for  its  own  car- 
rier traffic  between  points  within  its  own  territory, 
so-called  "cabotage". 

Debate  concentrated  to  a  large  extent  on  the  so- 
called  "fifth  freedom".  The  Latin  American  na- 
tions in  general  took  the  same  position  as  the 
United  States.  They  had  experienced  the  advan- 
tage of  having  established  international  air  trans- 
port serving  their  countries  for  many  years. 
While  they  were  to  some  extent  operators  them- 
selves and  hoped  in  future  to  be  operating  on  a 
larger  scale,  they  were  also  users  of  the  services 
of  others  and  realized  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
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from  free  and  unrestricted  operations.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  grant  what  had  now  become 
known  as  the  fifth  freedom  without  reservation, 
and  they  realized  from  the  traffic  statistics  of  their 
own  countries  that  long  trunk-line  operations  were 
impossible  without  it.  They  supported  the  United 
States  Delegation  in  full  measure.  The  Scandi- 
navian  nations  and  the  Netherlands  likewise  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  United  States. 

In   the    end,    since    unanimity    could    not   be 
achieved,  it  was  decided  that  separate  documents 
should  be  drafted  by  which  the  nations  could  grant 
and  receive  the  two  freedoms  and  the  four  free- 
doms  with  or  without  the  fifth.    To  protect  the 
nations  which  were  fearful  that  development  of 
their  own  regional  services  would  be  unduly  handi- 
capped, it  was  provided  that  any  state  might  grant 
only  the  four  freedoms  and  neither  grant  nor  re- 
ceive the  fifth.    To  date,  29  nations  have  signed  the 
document  under  which  they  grant  right  of  transit 
and  technical  stop.    This,  I  believe,  is  the  great 
achievement  of  the  Conference.    It  gets  the  plane 
into  the  air,  not  after  prolonged  bilateral  negotia- 
tions, with  bargaining  balanced  pro  and  con,  with 
every  nation.    American  aircraft  can  now  fly  to 
virtually  all  parts  of  the  world  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready. 

Some  people  will  say  the  United  States  gives  up 
more  than  it  receives  by  such  a  grant.    I  do  not 
think  so.    Under  the  system  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments you  may  obtain  commercial  rights  to  operate 
and  do  business  in  a  certain  country  and  be  wholly 
unable  to  get  there.    You  must  at  least  have  transit 
rights  in  all  the  intervening  countries.    For  ex- 
ample, it  does  us  no  good  to  have  commercial  rights 
in  continental  Europe,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Mid- 
dle and  Near  East  if  we  cannot  cross  the  Atlantic. 
And  to  cross  the  Atlantic  we  must  have  transit 
rights  granted  by  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and,  if 
possible,  Iceland,  Bermuda,  and  the  Azores.    In 
the  present  development  of  transport  aircraft  it 
is  impossible  to  fly  economically  from  the  United 
States  to  European  territory  non-stop.    As  the 
result  of  the  agreement  prepared  at  Chicago  and 
submitted  for  signature  by  all  nations,  we  are  now 
reasonably  sure  of  obtaining  these  transit  rights. 
And  what  do  we  give  up  of  bargaining  value  m 
return?     One  thing,  the  Hawaiian  stop  in  the 
Pacific.    By  the  reciprocal  grant  of  transit  rights 
to  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  we  make  possible  a 
Canadian  line  to  Australia  and  a  British  line  to 
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the  Far  East  via  the  Pacific.  Well,  transit  rights 
in  Canada  for  our  trans- Atlantic  planes  are  more 
than  a  fair  return  for  letting  Canada  get  through 
to  Australia;  and  while  the  British  may  ultimately 
run  a  line  to  the  Far  East  via  Hawaii,  they  are  not 
dependent  on  that  route;  the  logical  way  to  go 
from  Great  Britain  to  Australia  and  the  Far  East 
is  from  London  eastward  via  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Near  East,  and  India.  Transit  rights  in  New- 
foundland and  Bermuda  and  the  British  Isles  are 
worth  far  more  to  us  than  transit  rights  at  Hawaii 
are  worth  to  them. 

At  this  point  someone  should  ask,  "But  what 
good  are  these  transit  rights  if  no  commercial 
rights  go  with  them?"    No  good  at  all  if  we  have 
no  commercial  rights  anywhere.     Their  value  does 
indeed  depend  upon  their  use  to  us  in  reaching 
countries   with   which   we   exchange  commercial 
rights.     It  is  true  that  only  16  nations  signed  the 
five-freedom  document  at  Chicago  and  all  but  4 
of  them  were  Latin  American  nations  with  which 
we  are  already  doing  business.    However,  that 
will  not  be  the  final  score.    For  some  time  it  will 
still  be  necessary  to  execute  special  agreements  with 
the  countries  which,  while  not  ready  to  extend 
these  commercial  freedoms  on  a  wide  basis,  are  yet 
ready  and  willing  to  welcome  American  air  car- 
riers into  their  territory.    The  number  is  consider- 
able, and  in  each  case  as  a  new  nation  is  added  to 
our  list  of  customers,  the  right  of  access  will 
exist  based  on  the  general  grant  of  the  two  free- 
doms.   The  full  picture  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  Conference  cannot  be  completely  ascer- 
tained until  these  supplementary  agreements  have 
been  concluded.    What  has  been  done  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  each  further  step  will  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.    There  is  still  some  anxiety 
and  suspicion  to  be  overcome,  but  once  American 
carriers  are  in  the  air  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  services  they  are  able  to  supply  become 
apparent,  and  the  fear  that  they  will  stifle  local 
interests  becomes  allayed,  the  wider  our  services 
will  spread  and  the  more  useful  to  ourselves  and 
all  the  world  our  aviation  will  become. 

The  United  States— as  it  should— has  shown  the 
way  towards  a  sound,  reasonable  but  not  excessive 
freedom  of  the  air.  It  has  gone  all  out  for  that 
freedom  which  Grotius  argued  for  and  the  ad- 
vanced nations  of  two  centuries  ago  fought  for  as 
the  freedom  of  the  seas-the  right  of  every  nation 
to  communicate  with  every  other  nation  and  to 
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build  up  its  ties  of  commerce  and  culture  by  air  as 
it  has  been  able  to  do  by  water. 

Against  this  we  have  only  the  views  of  what 
I  believe  is  a  small  minority  in  this  country  who 
think  that  we  should  bargain  at  every  step,  ask 
all  and  give  little,  and  proceed  on  a  basis  of  strictly 
power  politics.  Their  position  merits  careful  con- 
sideration for  it  is  no  doubt  sincere,  and  much 
will  be  heard  along  these  lines  in  the  near  future. 
Their  chief  reason  for  advocating  this  course  is  a 
fear  that  our  airline  industry  will  be  unable  to 
hold  its  own  in  competition  with  foreign  opera- 
tors coming  to  this  country  under  the  reciprocal 
grant  of  the  so-called  "freedom"  which  foreign 
nations  grant  to  us. 

The  idea  that  American  aviation  must  be  pro- 
tected against  foreign  competition  by  closing  the 
doors  to  foreign  operators  while  forcing  them 
open  for  our  own  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  little  sup- 
port among  the  people  who  hope  and  expect  to 
operate  our  planes.  The  American  Delegation  at 
Chicago  was  ably  advised  by  a  large  group  of 
technical  consultants  borrowed  from  the  air- 
transport industry.  No  step  was  taken  without 
their  advice;  nothing  was  done  without  this 
okay.  The  documents  setting  up  an  interim 
aviation  organization  and  offering  the  two  or  the 
five  freedoms  to  those  nations  which  wished  to 
make  similar  grants  had  the  full  approval  of  both 
the  policy  makers — representatives  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity, and  the  Department  of  State — and  also  of 
the  consultants  representing  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  airlines,  and  the  manufacturers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  will 
approve  and  support  their  decisions. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  if  we  wish 
to  operate  in  the  territory  of  foreign  nations  we 
must  l^e  willing  to  permit  the  aircraft  of  those 
nations  to  operate  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  in 
United  States  territory.  It  is  true  that  before 
the  war  American  flag  carriers  operated  a  net- 
work through  the  Western  Hemisphere  without 
the  carriers  of  those  nations  operating  reciprocal 
services  to  this  country  under  their  own  flag. 
But  that  was  simply  because  they  were  not  ready 
or  desirous  of  instituting  such  operations.  Those 
iays  are  past.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  American  car- 
riers were  ready  to  fly  the  Atlantic  early  in  1939, 
reciprocal  rights  were  demanded  by  England  and 
France,  and  even  then  no  nation  which  had  per- 
mitted an  American  carrier  to  operate  in  its  terri- 


tory would  admit  that  it  was  not  entitled  to  recip- 
rocal rights  as  soon  as  its  carriers  were  ready  to 
enjoy  them. 

The  theory  that  by  some  form  of  shrewd  bar- 
gaining we  can  obtain  landing  rights  and  rights 
of  commercial  entry  for  our  carriers  while  deny- 
ing them  to  the  nations  which  grant  them  to  us 
is  unrealistic  in  the  extreme.  Nor  would  it  be  in 
our  best  interest  or  in  the  interest  of  the  world  in 
which  we  must  live  and  work  to  have  such  prin- 
ciples prevail.  Freedom  of  transit,  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse,  unrestricted  voyaging  in 
furtherance  of  legitimate  interests  on  the  seas  has 
been  a  fundamental  American  principle  for  cen- 
turies. Shall  we  now  favor  a  return  to  the  restric- 
tive  principle  of  the  closed  sea  and  advocate  a 
restricted  air  and  a  closed-air  commerce? 

One  very  important  provision  of  the  Interim 
Agreement  calls  for  the  filing  of  all  existing  and 
future  international  agreements  on  aviation  mat- 
ters with  the  Council,  to  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection.  So  ends  the  era  of  secrecy  and 
so  begins  an  era  of  open  dealing. 

I  am  asked  to  tell  you  what  the  effect  of  this 
Conference  will  be  on  the  Americas.  So  far  as 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  are  concerned, 
it  served  to  show  once  more  the  community  of  in- 
terest between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  south 
of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  our  strength  in  interna- 
tional affairs  when  we  stand  together.  The  Latin 
American  nations  supported  the  United  States 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  intercourse  and  the  right  to 
develop  air  transport  in  the  best  interest  of  all. 

Acting  on  their  experience  in  the  past,  they 
showed  every  willingness  to  encourage  United 
States  operations  in  their  territory  and  no  anxiety 
lest  their  own  operators  be  forced  out  of  business. 
They  showed,  as  capable  independent  nations 
should,  a  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  take 
their  just  and  reasonable  place  in  the  modern  avia- 
tion world. 

They  showed  an  eagerness  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  new  organization,  through  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Council,  and  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  new  era  in  aviation.  Even  before  the 
Conference  ended  they  showed  a  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
common  good.  When  the  votes  which  elected  20 
members  to  the  first  Council  were  counted  up,  it 
was  found  that  Latin  America  had  7  seats  to  6  for 
the  continent  of  Europe,  excluding  India  which 
had  been  a  helpful  and  prominent  participant  in 
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the  Conference,  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  a 
seat.  Therefore,  when  Norway  offered  to  cede  her 
seat  to  India,  which  would  have  reduced  European 
participation  on  the  Council  to  5,  Cuba  immedi- 
ately offered  to  yield  her  seat  to  India  in  place 
of  Norway,  thus  redressing  the  balance  to  6  seats 
for  Latin  America  and  6  for  Europe  and  providing 
a  seat  for  India.  I  think  great  praise  is  due  to  the 
Cuban  Delegation  which,  faced  with  the  necessity 
for  quick  action  and  without  the  opportunity  to 
consult  with  its  Government,  did  the  gallant  thing 
at  the  right  time.  By  its  quick  action  it  enhanced 
the  reputation  of  all  the  Latin  American  group 
and  set  an  example  to  all  the  world. 

The  Conference  means  for  the  Americas,  North, 
Central,  and  South,  not  forgetting  our  air-minded 
neighbor  Canada,  the  chance  to  get  going  in  air 
transport;  it  opens  the  door  to  opportunity  to 
serve  and  be  served,  to  put  to  practical  commercial 
use  the  operational  lessons  that  have  been  learned 
by  millions  of  miles  of  military-transport  flying 
during  the  war.  It  means  the  flags  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations  can  and  should  soon  be  seen  in  many 
lands,  on  their  own  aircraft;  it  means  for  the 
Americas  that  aviation  is  to  be  developed  along 
the  lines  that  are  inherent  in  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  these  nations— equality  of  opportunity, 
rewards  based  on  efficiency,  not  favor,  without  dis- 
crimination, without  exclusion,  above  all  on  a  basis 
of  expansion  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many,  not 
restriction  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  few. 

You  will  ask  me  what  this  means  for  our  cities, 
particularly  the  inland  cities  of  this  country.   Will 
all  the  benefits  accrue  to  the  seaports  which  dis- 
patched and  received  the  bulk  of  our  commerce 
by  sea?     The  answer  is  definitely  no.     The  air- 
traffic  centers  of  the  future  will  not  be  coastal 
cities  as  such  or  inland  cities  as  such,  but  those 
which  economic  considerations  dictate.    An  inter- 
nationally regulated  air-transport  might  not  have 
had  such  effect.    Just  as  we  should  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  forced  to  stop  at  the  western 
gateways  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  gateways  of 
Asia,  so  foreign  planes  would  probably  have  been 
stopped  at  our  coastal  and  territorial  frontiers. 
But  the  great  advantage,  of  aviation  is  that  it 
utilizes  an  ocean  of  air  which  extends  over  both 
land  and  sea.    It  need  not  stop  at  the  water's  edge, 
or  hesitate  at  mountain  barriers.    To  do  so  is  to 
deny  its  God-given  right  of  universal  entry.     So 
we  should  see  the  great  airliners  of  the  future  tak- 
ing off  from  many  inland  as  well  as  coastal  cities 
on  direct  routes  to  foreign  cities  all  over  the  world. 
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Similarly,  the  same  cities  will  become  acquainted 
with  the  flags  of  many  nations  emblazoned  on  their 
aircraft  making  voyages  for  peaceful  commerce. 
If,  as  has  been  said,  travel  broadens  us,  travelers 
in  our  midst  have  the  same  effect.  The  impact  of 
foreign  contacts  and  the  advantages  that  we  derive 
therefrom  hitherto  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  favored 
cities  will  be  extended  to  and  will  be  shared  by 
many. 

In  the  words  of  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
the  Honorable  Adolf  Berle : 

"We  met  in  an  era  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and 
private  and  monopolistic  privilege.  We  close  in 
an  era  of  open  covenants  and  equal  opportunity 
and  status.  .  .  .  We  met  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  the  air.  We  close  in  the  twentieth  century 
in  the  air." 

Double-Taxation  Convention 
And  Protocol  With  France 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

On  January  5, 1945  the  President  proclaimed  the 
convention  and  protocol  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  France,  signed  at  Paris  on  July 
25, 1939,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  establishment  of  rules  of  reciprocal  adminis- 
trative assistance  in  the  case  of  income  and  other 
taxes. 

It  is  provided  in  article  27  of  the  convention  that 
it  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  January 
following  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  rati- 
fication. According  to  information  cabled  to  the 
Department  by  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris, 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments were  exchanged  in  the  French  Foreign  Office 
at  7  p.m.  on  December  30,  1944.  The  convention 
and  protocol  became  effective,  therefore,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1945,  as  indicated  in  the  President's 
proclamation. 

It  is  provided  also  in  article  27  that  upon  the 
coming  into  effect  of  this  convention  the  conven- 
tion for  the  avoidance  of  double  income  taxation 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  France, 
signed  April  27, 1932,  shall  terminate. 

A  statement  regarding  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  and  protocol  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember 15,  1944,  was  made  in  the  Department's 
press  release  of  December  18, 1944.1 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24, 1944,  p.  836. 
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IYeaty  of  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance,  U.S.S.R.  and  France 


I 


On  page  1  of  the  Information  Bulletin  of  Decem- 
>er  28, 1944  issued  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Wash- 
Dgton,  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance  between  the  Gov- 
rnments  of  France  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  signed  at 
Moscow  December  10,  1944,  appears  as  follows : 

rREATT  of  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance  Be- 
tween the  USSR  and  the  French  Republic 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Jnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Pro- 
isional  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  de- 
ermined  to  prosecute  jointly  and  to  the  end  the 
rar  against  Germany,  convinced  that  once  victory 
•;  achieved,  the  reestablishment  of  peace  on  a 
table  basis  and  its  prolonged  maintenance  in  the 
uture  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  existence  of 
lose  collaboration  between  them  and  with  all  the 
Jnited  Nations;  having  resolved  to  collaborate  in 
be  cause  of  the  creation  of  an  international  system 
f  security  for  the  effective  maintenance  of  gen- 
ral  peace  and  for  insuring  the  harmonious  de- 
elopment  of  relations  between  nations;  desirous 
f  confirming  the  mutual  obligations  resulting 
rom  the  exchange  of  letters  of  September  20, 1941, 
oncerning  joint  actions  in  the  war  against  Ger- 
lany ;  convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance 
etween  the  USSR  and  France  corresponds  to  the 
mtiments  and  interests  of  both  peoples,  the  de- 
lands  of  war,  and  the  requirements  of  peace  and 
gnomic  reconstruction  in  full  conformity  with 
be  aims  which  the  United  Nations  have  set  them- 
;lves,  have  decided  to  conclude  a  Treaty  to  this 
fT ect  and  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries : 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Fnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — Vyacheslav 
fikhailovich  Molotov,  People's  Commissar  of 
'oreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR ; 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
ublic — Georges  Bidault,  Minister  of  Foreign 
affairs; 

Who  after  exchange  of  their  credentials,  found 
l  due  form,  agreed  upon  the  following: 

Article  I 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  con- 
nue  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  other  party 
nd  on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations  until  final 


victory  over  Germany.  Each  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  undertakes  to  render  the  other  party 
aid  and  assistance  in  this  struggle  with  all  the 
means  at  its  disposal. 

Article  II 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  not  agree  to 
enter  into  separate  negotiations  with  Germany  or 
to  conclude  without  mutual  consent  any  armistice 
or  peace  treaty  either  with  the  Hitler  government 
or  with  any  other  government  or  authority  set  up 
in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  the  continuation 
or  support  of  the  policy  of  German  aggression. 

Article  III 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  also, 
after  the  termination  of  the  present  war  with  Ger- 
many, to  take  jointly  all  necessary  measures  for 
the  elimination  of  any  new  threat  coming  from 
Germany,  and  to  obstruct  such  actions  as  would 
make  possible  any  new  attempt  at  aggression  on 
her  part. 

Article  IV 

In  the  event  either  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties finds  itself  involved  in  military  operations 
against  Germany,  whether  as  a  result  of  aggres- 
sion committed  by  the  latter  or  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  above  Article  III,  the  other  party 
shall  at  once  render  it  every  aid  and  assistance 
within  its  power. 

Article  V 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  not  to 
conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take  part  in  any 
coalition  directed  against  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties. 

Article  VI 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  render 
each  other  every  possible  economic  assistance  after 
the  war,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  and  accelerat- 
ing reconstruction  of  both  countries,  and  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  world  prosperity. 

Article  VII 

The  present  treaty  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
obligations  undertaken  previously  by  the  high  con- 
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tracting  parties  in  regard  to  third  states  in  virtue 
of  published  treaties. 

Article  VIII 
The  present  treaty,  whose  Kussian  and  French 
texts  are  equally  valid,  shall  be  ratified  and  ratifi- 
cation instruments  shall  be  exchanged  in  Paris  as 
early  as  possible.  It  comes  into  force  from  the 
moment  of  the  exchange  of  ratification  instru- 
ments and  shall  be  valid  for  20  years.  If  the  treaty 
is  not  denounced  by  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  at  least  one  year  before  the  expiration  of 
this  term,  it  shall  remain  valid  for  an  unlimited 
time;  each  of  the  contracting  parties  will  be  able 
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to  terminate  its  operation  by  giving  notice  to  that 
effect  one  year  in  advance. 

In  confirmation  of  which,  the  above  plenipoten- 
tiaries signed  the  present  treaty  and  affixed  their 
seals  to  it. 

Done  in  Moscow  in  two  copies,  December  10, 
1944. 

On  the  authorization  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 

Molotov 

On  the  authorization  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic 

Bldault 


Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence 


AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

A  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Senor  Emilio  Garcia  Godoy,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1945,  follows : 

Mr.  President:  It  is  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion that  I  place  in  Your  Excellency's  hands  the 
letters  of  credence  accrediting  me  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominican  Republic  before  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fill 
a  diplomatic  position  in  this  capital,  and  at  that 
time  I  began  to  admire  the  brilliant  efforts  which 
Your  Excellency's  Government  displayed  in  be- 
half of  the  proper  form  of  common  existence  of  all 
peoples  and  particularly  of  those  forming  the 
great  American  family. 

=  In  those  days  of  peace  the  words  of  Your  Excel- 
lency and  those  of  the  distinguished  ex-Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  indicated  to  Amer- 
ican consciousness  the  necessity  for  drawing 
spiritual  ties  closer  and  for  creating  in  our  hemi- 
sphere an  atmosphere  favorable  to  solidary  action. 
The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
always  adhered  with  sincere  and  warm  friend- 
ship to  those  noble  aims  of  continental  solidarity, 
as  is  proved  by  the  significant  fact  that  as  far  back 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1935  President  Tru- 
jillo  pointed  out,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed 


to  Your  Excellency,  the  advisability  of  creating 
an  Association  of  American  Nations  which  should 
give  to  such  solidarity  a  firm  juridical  structure 
and  an  adequate  organ  of  expression  and  orien- 
tation. 

When  the  most  reprehensible  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  took  place  on  December  7,  1941,  the 
Dominican  Government  and  people,  loyally  in- 
spired by  those  same  sentiments  of  solidarity,  felt 
in  body  and  soul  the  grief  of  your  great  nation 
so  cunningly  betrayed  and  attacked.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  attitude  of  complete  identifica- 
tion with  the  tragedy  and  the  protest,  the  Domin- 
ican Government,  directed  by  the  political  thought 
of  General  Trujillo,  declared  war  upon  the  totali- 
tarian powers.  Since  that  time  my  Government 
has  been  unreservedly  at  the  side  of  your  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  side  of  all  the  governments  oi 
the  United  Nations,  sharing  to  the  very  limit  oi 
its  possibilities  in  the  sacrifices  and  the  efforts 
which  will  very  shortly  culminate  in  the  definitive 
defeat  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  forces  and  in  tin 
organization  of  a  world  suited  for  human  dignity 
and  Christianly  civilized  living. 

It  is  for  me,  Mr.  President,  a  cause  of  legitimat< 
satisfaction  to  return  to  this  capital  on  a  diplo 
matic  mission  and,  in  particular,  to  begin  my  ney 
work  by  giving  to  Your  Excellency,  who  is  at  thi 
crucial  moment  for  mankind  the  noblest  incarna 
tion  of  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  American  peo 
pie  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  promoters  of  con 
structive  pan-Americanism,  the  full  assurance  tha 
both  the  Dominican  people  and  the  Governmen 
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which  guides  it  with  rare  ability  are  continuing 
uid  will  continue  to  make,  with  the  same  faith  as 
lhvavs.  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
>f  democracy,  which  is  our  common  cause. 

It  gives  me  further  satisfaction  to  express  to 
JTour  Excellency  the  absolute  assurance  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  its  illustrious  President 
ivill  cooperate  with  a  deep  sense  of  understanding 
md  with  their  traditional  role  of  collaboration  in 
Jie  establishment  of  the  world  of  the  future,  that 
iew  world  which  will  have  to  be  organized,  as 
four  Excellency  has  repeatedly  declared,  on  a 
pais  of  mutual  respect,  legal  equality  of  nations, 
jood  understanding  among  peoples,  and  devotion 
o  the  inherent  principles  of  justice. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  perform  now  the 
lonor-giving  duty  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
ne  by  His  Excellency  President  Trujillo  of  pre- 
senting to  Your  Excellency  his  most  cordial  greet- 
ngs  and  his  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  greatness 
)f  the  United  States  and  for  Your  Excellency's 
jersonal  well-being. 

I  respectfully  beg  Your  Excellency  to  accept  at 
he  same  time  the  expression  of  my  most  friendly 
:entiments. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Senor 
jarcia  Godoy  follows: 

Mb.  Ambassadob  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr. 
Embassador,  to  receive  from  you  the  letters 
thereby  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  accredits  you  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Domin- 
can  Republic  near  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  My  gratification  on  this 
>ccasion  is  tempered  only  by  my  profound  sorrow 
it  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  your  distin- 
guished predecessor,  Senor  Don  Anselmo  Copello. 

Your  Excellency's  remarks  concerning  the  long 
ollaboration  between  our  two  countries  in  the 
ffort  to  achieve  true  inter- American  solidarity  fill 
oe  anew  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  highly  significant 
ole  played  by  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  at- 
ainment  of  this  objective.  The  immediate  and 
rhole-hearted  support  your  Government  and  peo- 
)le  accorded  a  sister  republic  when  it  was  attacked 
n  so  brutal  and  unprovoked  a  manner  at  Pearl 
larbor  demonstrated  again  the  devotion  of  your 
ountry  to  the  cause  of  pan-Americanism  and  the 
inity  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  face  of  a  common 
oe.    My  Government  and  people  will  never  forget 
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this  spontaneous  manifestation  of  true  friendship 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominican  people,  I  know  Your 
Excellency  joins  me  in  hoping  for  the  speedy  tri- 
umph of  our  just  cause  in  our  common  struggle  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  democracy  and  human 
liberty. 

I  also  wish  to  express  again,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
my  whole-hearted  agreement  with  your  comments 
concerning  the  necessity  that  the  world  order  of 
the  future  be  based  on  respect  for  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  all  nations  and  on  their  staunch 
adherence  to  the  eternal  principles  of  justice. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  Your  Excellency's  previ- 
ous record  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  Washington  and  cordially  welcome  your 
return  as  your  country's  Ambassador  here.  The 
officials  of  this  Government  and  I  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  every  way  possible  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  duties  and  in  furthering  the 
friendly  spirit  which  animates  our  two  peoples  in 
their  relations  with  one  another. 

Please  convey  to  President  Trujillo  my  warm 
thanks  for  his  greetings  and  my  sincere  regard  for 
his  well-being  and  the  happiness  of  the  Dominican 
people.  At  the  same  time,  please  accept  my  appre- 
ciation for  Your  Excellency's  personal  expression 
of  friendship,  and  permit  me  to  extend  to  you  my 
best  wishes  for  your  stay  here. 

AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL 
FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 

[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

A  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  Mr.  Henri  Bonnet, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  letters 
of  credence,  January  1,  1945,  follows : 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  Your 
Excellency  the  letters  which  accredit  me  near  you 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  French  Republic. 

On  this  occasion  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  of  the 
value  which,  today  more  than  ever,  France  sets  on 
the  traditional  friendship  which  unites  her  with 
the  United  States  and  of  her  profound  wish  that 
this  friendship  shall  become  ever  stronger  and 
more  vital. 

During  the  difficult  years  of  trial  through  which 
she  has  passed,  while  remaining  with  all  her  soul 
on  the  side  of  free  peoples,  France  has  followed 
with  admiration  the  immense  effort  realized  by 
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the  United  States  in  order  to  overthrow,  in  part- 
nership with  our  Allies,  the  powers  of  aggression 
responsible  for  the  World  War.  She  is  proud  to 
have  organized  her  resistance  in  the  face  of  atro- 
cious persecutions  and  to  have  participated  at  the 
side  of  your  powerful  forces  in  the  liberation  of 
her  territory.  She  holds  no  wish  more  dear  than 
to  contribute  with  all  her  restored  strength  to  the 
final  defeat  of  our  common  enemies. 

New  ties  are  thus  created  between  our  two  coun- 
tries which  were  already  united  by  a  deep  affinity 
and  by  a  common  democratic  ideal  of  progress 
and  liberty.  This  solidarity  in  war  appears  to  me 
as  a  sure  promise  of  reciprocal  understanding  and 
of  close  cooperation  on  the  morrow  of  victory. 

You  may  be  assured  that  my  Government  will 
spare  no  effort  in  order  that  the  peace  which  has 
been  won  at  the  price  of  so  many  sacrifices  shall 
be  guaranteed  by  a  solid  system  of  security.  To 
this  end  it  is  ready  to  bring  its  full  contribution  to 
the  work  of  international  organization  which  will 
unite  the  peace-loving  nations  in  mutual  respect 

and  justice. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  let  no  occa- 
sion pass  to  develop  and  make  more  profitable  the 
harmonious  relations  which  exist  between  our  two 
countries.  And  I  shall  consider  my  most  valued 
privilege  that  of  being  able  to  count  on  Your  Ex- 
cellency's confidence  and  kind  cooperation  m  the 
fulfilment  of  my  mission. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bonnet  follows : 

Mr  Ambassador:  The  return  of  a  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  is  an  event  which 
gives  to  me,  and  will  give  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  a  feeling  of  very  special  gratification. 
To  you  personally  I  extend  a  warm  welcome  and 
my  best  wishes  for  the  full  success  of  your  mission. 
The  trials  through  which  the  people  of  France 
have  passed  are  well  known  here,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  nowhere  has  there  been  greater  satis- 
faction over  the  heroic  manner  in  which  those 
trials  have  been  met  and  are  being  overcome.    At 
no  time  did  the  people  of  this  country  doubt  the 
will  of  the  French  people  to  rise  against  the  enemy 
from  without  her  borders  and  to  reject  the  un- 
democratic principles  of  government  which  were 
imposed  temporarily  from  within. 

Today  we  stand  at  a  critical  period  in  the  war. 
Though  the  road  may  still  be  hard,  the  triumph, 
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in  which  all  the  Allied  nations  will  share,  is  cer- 
tain. 

I  welcome  particularly  your  statement  that  your 
Government  will  spare  no  effort  to  bring  its  full 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I  know 
well  how  important  that  contribution  will  be  to 
Europe  and  the  world,  and  it  was  this  realization 
which  prompted  the  representatives  meeting  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  to  insure  for  France  in  the  fu- 
ture world  organization  the  place  to  which  her 
traditions,  her  ideals,  and  her  importance  entitle 
her. 

You  will  find  every  disposition  on  the  part  of 
officials  of  this  Government  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  your  mission  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and 
to  work  with  you  for  the  victory  which  is  our 
common  and  immediate  goal,  as  well  as  for  the 
undying  principles  which  have  bound  our  coun- 
tries together  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

AMBASSADOR  OF  GUATEMALA 

[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

A  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  of  Guatemala,  Senor  Don 
Eugenio  Silva  Pena,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  January  1, 
1945,  follows: 

Mr.  President:  The  Revolutionary  Junta, 
which  at  present  constitutes  the  popular  Govern- 
ment of  my  country,  has  deemed  fit  to  appoint  me 
to  represent  it,  in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary,  before  the  Government 
over  which  Your  Excellency  so  worthily  presides. 

Surely  the  sincerity  of  my  personal  feelings  of 
affection  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
where  I  received  part  of  my  education,  and  the 
frank  and  enthusiastic  friendship  which  I  have 
always  expressed  for  this  great  democracy  were 
determining  factors  in  my  appointment.  I  have 
accepted  this  high  honor,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
desire  to  serve  my  country  and  in  the  assurance 
that  I  shall  obtain  from  Your  Excellency  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  necessary  for  expanding  the 
good  relations  existing  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, strengthening  them  by  means  of  a  solid 
structure  of  mutual  esteem  and  of  reciprocal  in- 
terest in  common  problems. 

From  the  beginning  the  Guatemalan  people 
fell  in  line  with  the  United  Nations,  and  con- 
scious of  the  era  through  which  the  world  is  pass- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Reply  to  Senator  Wheeler's 
Attack  Upon  the  Unconditional 
Surrender  Principle 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  radio  address  of  Jan- 
uary 5  by  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler: 

"Whatever  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  Senator 
Wheeler's  attack  upon  the  unconditional-sur- 
render principle  agreed  to  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  Russian  Government,  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  our  own  will  be  understood  in 
Germany  and  in  Japan  as  meaning  that  if  these 
countries  can  resist  long  enough,  and  can  kill 
enough  American  soldiers,  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  achieve  a  complete  victory  will  be 
broken  and  a  negotiated  peace  can  be  secured. 
The  people  of  Germany  and  Japan  do  not  know, 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  know,  that 
Senator  Wheeler  speaks  not  for  the  American 
people  but  for  a  discredited  few  whose  views  have 
been  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  their  fellow 
citizens  of  every  party.  Senator  Wheeler's  state- 
ment is,  therefore,  profoundly  regrettable." 

GUATEMALA — Continued  from  page  42. 
ing,  has  desired  to  enter  the  course  of  an  authentic 
democracy  by  giving  itself  a  government  deeply 
rooted  in  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  nation 
and  capable  of  preserving  domestic  order  and 
tranquillity  as  well  as  fulfilling  its  international 
obligations.  And  it  has  been  cause,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  Guatemalan 
people  that  your  enlightened  Government  should 
have  granted  recognition  to  a  Revolutionary 
Junta,  an  act  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
American  public  law. 

Guatemala,  Mr.  President,  wishes  to  prepare  it- 
self to  solve  properly  the  complex  problems  of  the 
post-war  period  and,  within  the  framework  of 
continental  solidarity,  hopes  for  and  will  highly 
appreciate  the  assistance  and  good-will  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
whose  sincere  friendship  it  trusts. 

As  I  deliver  to  your  hands  the  autograph  cre- 
dentials which  accredit  me  as  Ambassador  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary  near  your  Government, 
please  accept  the  assurances  of  my  consideration 
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and  high  esteem  together  with  the  sincere  wishes 
which  I  formulate  for  your  personal  happiness 
and  the  prosperity  of  your  Nation. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Senor 
Silva  Peila  follows : 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  am  pleased  to  receive  from 
Your  Excellency  the  letters  accrediting  you  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
Guatemala  and  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  weL 
come  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  contribution  which 
the  people  and  Government  of  Guatemala  have 
made  to  hemisphere  solidarity  and  defense.  Your 
profound  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  its 
democratic  institutions  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
you  have  received  part  of  your  education  here  as- 
sures me  that  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  mutual 
understanding,  which  has  characterized  the  close 
relationship  between  our  two  countries,  will  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  under  your  guidance. 

The  post-war  problems  are  indeed  great.  They 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  complexity.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  their  solution  will  be 
found  within  that  framework  of  continental  soli- 
darity to  which  you  refer. 

In  accepting  your  personal  expression  of  good 
wishes,  please  convey  to  the  Junta  which  heads 
your  Government  my  own  best  wishes  for  their 
continued  health  and  well-being  and  for  the  wek 
fare  of  the  people  of  Guatemala. 

Final  Payment  by  Mexico 
Under  the  Special  Claims 
Convention  of  1934 

[Released  to  the  press  January  2] 

The  First  Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Embassy, 
Senor  Don  Salvador  Duhart,  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  January  2,  1945  his  Gov- 
ernment's check  for  $448,020.14,  representing  the 
final  payment,  due  January  1,  1945,  in  accordance 
with  article  II  of  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mex- 
ican States  signed  at  Mexico  City  on  April  24t 
1934,1  providing  for  the  en  Hoc  settlement  of  the 
claims  presented  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Commission  established  by  the  Spe- 

1  Press  Releases,  Apr.  28,  1934,  p.  224. 
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cial  Claims  Convention  concluded  September  10, 
1923  With  the  present  payment  the  total  instal- 
ments paid  since  January  2,  1935  amount  to 
$5,448,020.14. 

The  First  Secretary  also  presented  a  check  cov- 
ering interest  due  under  article  III  of  the  con- 
vention of  April  24,  1934. 

The  Secretarv  of  State  thanked  the  First  Secre- 
tary for  the  payment  and  requested  him  to  con- 
vey to  his  Government  an  expression  ot  this 
Government's  appreciation. 
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tiations,  will  travel  on  the  rewel  m  guarantor  of 
the  execution  of  the  exchange  agreement,  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  the  parties  thereto. 


Exchange  of  American 
And  German  Nationals 

[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment announce  that  the  M.S.  Gripsholm  is  expected 
to  leave  New  York  for  Marseille  on  or  about  Janu- 
ary 6  to  carry  out  a  further  exchange  with  Ger- 
many of  seriously  sick  and  seriously  wounded 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  found  eligible  lor 
repatriation  under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Pris- 
oners of  War  Convention.    There  will  also  be  in- 
cluded in  this  exchange  a  number  of  German  civil- 
ians in  United  States  custody  and  a  number  from 
Mexico  who  are  being  repatriated  in  exchange  for 
United  States  nationals  and  nationals  of  certain 
of  the  other  American  republics.     It  has  been 
agreed  that  the  repatriates  of  each  side  will  be 
delivered  in  Switzerland  on  or  about  January  17 
and  January  25,  1945  in  two  separate  exchange 
operations.    The  Swiss  Government  has  agreed  to 
the  use  of  its  facilities  to  carry  out  this  exchange 
and  is  making  available  approximately  18  hospital 
trains     The  last  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  of  war  with  Germany  took  place  at  Gote- 
borg,  Sweden,  in  September  1944.    The  Swedish 
Government  also  offered  the  use  of  its  facilities  m 
the  forthcoming  exchange. 

The  Gripsholm  is  expected  to  return  to  New 
York  late  in  February  with  the  American  repatri- 
ates This  vessel  win  travel  both  ways  under 
safe-conduct  assurances  from  all  belligerents. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  dispatch  notification 
to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  American  repatriates  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  after  their  identity 
has  been  established  beyond  possibility  of  doubt. 

A  representative  of  the  Swiss  Government, 
which  acted  as  intermediary  in  the  exchange  nego- 
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Secretaries  of  State:  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  December  12,  1944.     Pubhca- 

tion  2231.    20  pp.     5tf. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals:  Address  by  Leo  Pasvolsky, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Conference 
Series  61.     Publication  2232.     14  pp.     5<f. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  article  listed  below  will  be  founl  in  the  Decem- 
ber 30  issue  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication 
entitled  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each : 

"The  Spanish  Bottle  Industry",  by  William  L.  Sinyser, 
third  secretary,  American  Embassy,  Madrid,  and  Catherine 
B.  Welch,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  following  article  will  be  found  in  the  January  6 
issue : 

"Tobacco  in  Venezuela",  by  William  P.  Wright,  assist- 
ant commercial  attache,  American  Embassy,  Caracas. 
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ii  294  pp.     [State  Department,  pp.  26-31.] 
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HR.  3633,  H.R.  4003,  H.R  4229,  and  H.R.  4826,  bilta  pro- 
viding for  the  naturalization  of  Filipinos.  November  22, 
1944.    iii,  59  pp.    [State  Department,  p.  28.] 
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Popular  Relations  and  the  Peace 

Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  MACLEISH  * 


[Released  to  the  press  January  10] 

There  are  not  many  occasions  when  a  man  can 
begin  a  speech  in  the  definite  and  foreseeable  cer- 
tainty that  his  audience  will  be  disappointed.  You 
were  disappointed  before  I  opened  my  mouth :  You 
had  expected  to  hear  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  instead  you  are  obliged  to  listen  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  You  will  be  even 
more  disappointed  before  I  have  finished  this  sen- 
tence :  You  had  expected  that  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  at  least  speak  like  one,  whereas 
I  propose  to  speak  to  you  not  as  an  officer  of  the 
Department  at  all  but  as  a  poet.  I  feel— and  some 
Df  you  I  think  will  agree  with  me— that  mere  logic 
requires  it.  If  poetry  is  relevant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  minds  of  some  who  read  poetry 
is  politicians,  then  the  Department  of  State  must 
'ertainly  have  relevance  to  poetry  in  the  minds  of 
.hose  who  read  it  as  college  presidents. 

And  besides,  there  are  practical  reasons.  I  have 
>een  trying  to  learn  to  look  at  the  world  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  21  days— most  of 
hat  time  without  either  an  office  or  a  desk  to  help 
ne.  I  have  been  trying  to  learn  to  look  at  the  world 
is  a  poet  for  30  years.  How  a  man  ought  to  see 
he  world  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  I  am 
lot  yet  certain.  But  I  am  very  clear  in  my  mind 
low  he  ought  to  see  it  as  a  poet.  He  ought  to  see 
t  not  with  the  eye  of  custom  but  with  the  eye  of 
urprise.  He  ought  to  see,  that  is  to  say,  what  the 
•est  of  us  merely  look  at  and  take  for  granted  and 
herefore  do  not  see. 

It  is  a  difficult  skill  to  acquire— so  difficult  that 
ew  men  in  any  time  have  mastered  it.    Certainly 

make  no  claim  to  the  possession  of  that  true 
nakedness  of  eye.  But  even  the  effort  to  achieve  it 
•reduces  certain  habits  of  observation  which  have, 
perhaps,  their  value.  One  learns  that  it  is  danger- 
us  to  ignore  the  obvious  or  to  assume  that  what 
*  said  to  be  obvious  really  is.   Or  rather,  one  learns 

1  Delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
f  American  Colleges  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Jan.  10 
945. 


that  it  is  precisely  the  obvious  which,  like  the  fa- 
miliar word  too  long  regarded,  may  come  to  look 
most  strange.  It  is  when  familiar  things  look 
strange  that  a  man  first  sees  them. 

The  obvious  thing,  for  example,  to  say  about  the 
Department  of  State  is  that  it  handles  the  foreign 
relations  of  this  country.  The  fact  is  obvious.  It 
is  taken  for  granted.  It  is  true.  But  is  it  really 
true  ?  Where,  for  instance,  have  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  been  handled 
over  the  past  two  or  three  weeks?  In  the  State 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Office,  of  course.  In 
the  White  House  and  in  10  Downing  Street. 
But  also,  and  with  equal  importance— conceivably 
with  far  greater  importance— directly  between  the 
American  and  British  peoples  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  press  and  radio  with  the  whole  world 
looking  on. 

The  relations  of  the  American  people  to  the 
British  people  and  of  the  British  people  to  the 
American  people  have  been  under  direct  and  open 
and  public  discussion  between  the  peoples  them- 
selves not  only  through  the  editorial  exchanges  set 
off  by  the  London  Economist  but  also  through  the 
comments  of  other  newspapers  on  those  exchanges, 
and  through  the  comments  of  the  people  on  the 
comments  of  the  newspapers.    Moreover,  the  rela- 
tions which  were  under  discussion  were  the  true 
and  basic  relations  of  the  two  peoples— the  foreio-n 
relations  upon  which  all  other  foreign  relations 
depend.    The  question  the  editor  of  the  Economist 
proposed  for  debate,  whether  he  so  intended  or 
not,  was  the  question  whether  the  American  people 
and  the  British  people  wish  to  work  together  or 
to  work  apart.    There  is  no  need  for  me  to  point 
out  that  that  question  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion bearing  upon  the  relations  of  our  two  peoples 
which  could  possibly  be  raised. 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  question  to  which  the  answer 
is  obvious  in  advance  detracts  in  no  way  from  its 
significance.  We  learned  what  we  thought  about 
the  British  in  the  Battle  of  Britain,  and  the  Brit- 
ish learned  what  they  thought  about  us  during  the 
years  when  our  soldiers  were  billeted  in  British 
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towns  and  during  the  terrible  and  gallant  weeks 
when  those  same  soldiers,  with  British  soldiers  at 
their  side,  fought  and  won  the  battles  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  France.   The  ill-tempered  and  often 
irresponsible  criticism  of  the  past  few  weeks  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  never  touched  the  basic 
reality  of  our  mutual  respect  and  admiration  for 
each  other,  and  the  effort  to  endow  those  super- 
ficial exchanges  with  the  importance  of  a  solemn 
debate  on  the  fundamental  issue  of  our  willingness 
to  work  together  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  ill-consid- 
ered    But  the  fact  remains  that  the  debate  did,  in 
fact,"  take  place  and  that  the  peoples  participated 

""And  the  further  fact  remains  that  the  incident 
is  not  isolated  or  peculiar:  It  is  merely  more  dra- 
matic because  more  dangerous  than  other  instances 
of  the  same  sort.     The  peoples  of  the  civilized 
world-what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  civil- 
ized world-are  engaged  in  a  continuing  consulta- 
tion through  just  such  public  channels  of  just  such 
fundamental  questions  of  their  relations  to  each 
other-their  "foreign  relations".    Modern  electri- 
cal communication  has  created  in  fact  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Man  of  which  Tennyson  dreamed.    And 
the  circumstances  that  it  sometimes  exists,  in  Carl 
Sandburg's  phrase,  rather  as  a  humiliating  reality 
than  as  a  beautiful  hope,  deprives  its  existence  of 
none  of  its  meaning.    It  is  possible  to  dislike  the 
Parliament  of  Man :  There  are  those  certainly  who 
do  dislike  it-who  would  like  to  return  to  the  old 
system  of  foreign  relations  conducted  exclusively 
through  the  chancelleries  in  the  secret  codes     It  is 
not  possible  to  ignore  it.    The  Parliament  of  Man 
is  now  convened  in  continuing  and  constant  session 
without  rules  of  order,  limitations  of  debate,  or 
privileges  of  the  house,  and  those  who  refuse  to 
take  account  of  its  proceedings  may  wake  up  to  find 
that  its  proceedings  have  taken  no  account  of  them. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  obvious  enough.    Indeed, 
it  is  precisely  because  it  is  obvious  that  I  take  your 
time  to  talk  about  it.    Everyone  who  has  given  10 
minutes  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  agrees 
that  modern  electrical  communications  are  capable 
of  altering  the  social  structure  of  the  world  as 
modern  air  transport  is  capable  of  altering    he 
geography  of  the  world.    The  difficulty  is  that  the 
f  dmission  of  that  fact  is  not  followed  by  its  recog- 
nition as  a  fact.    People  get  used  to  the  new  and 
startling  discovery  without  realizing  what  it  is 
they  have  discovered.    They  do  not  see  it  though 
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they  look  at  it.    Indeed,  the  more  often  they  look 
at  lt— the  more  often  they  agree  that  it  is  th< 
the  less  they  recognize  it  for  what  it  is. 

Air  transport  is  an  excellent  example.     1 
as  Air  Marshal  Bishop  has  pointed  out  in  his   | 
Winged  Peace,  the  practical  men,  the  financial  ex- 
perts,  the  business  authorities  continue  to  treat  as 
a  theory  what  is  already  a  condition.    I  bey  re-  • 
fuse  to  realize  that  the  world  of  four-hour  Atlan- 
tic hops  with  all  it  implies  is  not  a  future  world  to 
be  constructed  or  not  constructed  as  we  choose. 
It  is  a  world  which  now  exists  in  all  its  potentiali- 
ties whether  we  wish  it  to  exist  or  not— a  world 
we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  live  m. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  world  of  radio 
transmission.  Instantaneous  intercommunication 
between  peoples— between  peoples  as  peoples-is 
not  something  we  can  achieve  or  refuse  to  achieve 
as  we  wish.  It  is  something  which  exists-which 
exists  in  all  its  potentialities-now.  And  which 
we  will  deal  with  now.    Or  fail  to  deal  with 

We  talk  too  much,  as  we  look  toward  the  fu- 
ture of  the  new  world  we  would  like  to  create- 
the  new  world  we  propose  to  build.    We  talk  too 
little  and  think  too  little  of  the  new  world  which 
will  exist  whether  we  act  to  create  it  or  not— the 
new  world  we  have  already  created  by  an  inven- 
tion here,  a  development  there,  without  altogethei 
foreseeing,  and  certainly  without  intending,  the 
total  resultant  consequences  of  our  acts.    I  believe 
for  my  own  part,  that  we  will  have  an  opportu' 
nity  at  this  war's  end  to  build  the  world  we  want- 
such  an  opportunity  as  no  generation  has  eve 
had  before  us.    But  I  believe  also  that  m  buildrnj 
that  newly  imagined  world  we  will  have  to  tak 
account  of  the  world  already  newly  built-th 
world  we  say  we  know  but  have  never  lived  in- 
the  world  we  cannot  escape. 
'   It  is  customary  to  speak  of  this  new  world  c 
instantaneous  communication  and  rapid  transpo. 
as  a  world  shrunk  and  shriveled  in  size,  a  small* 
world.    But  surely,  if  we  are  to  talk  in  inetapho 
of  that  character,  the  world  of  air  transport  ar 
radio  communication  is  a  world  greater  in  su 
not  smaller  in  size.    It  is  time,  not  space  whi- 
has  shriveled.     And  in  this  universe,  whatev 
may  be  true  of  other  universes,  the  contraction 
time  in  this  metaphoric  sense  means  of  necessi 
the  expansion  of  space.    To  enable  a  man  to  cc* 
400  miles  instead  of  4  in  a  single  hour  is  to  merer 
by  a  hundred  times  the  space  he  can  put  behte 
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him  in  any  given  period  of  time  and  to  increase, 
therefore,  in  the  same  possible  proportion  the 
spaces  of  the  world  available  to  his  experience. 

And  what  is  true  of  transport  is  even  truer  of 
communication.  A  system  of  communication 
which  is  capable  of  delivering  messages  around  the 
world  almost  instantaneously  is  a  system  which 
increases  the  number  and  the  distribution  of  hu- 
man beings  capable  of  communicating  with  each 
other.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  this  increase  in  num- 
bers and  in  distribution  which  gives  modern  elec- 
trical communication  its  principal  significance. 

It  is  miraculous  and  sometimes  important  to  get 
an  answer  from  Kangoon  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
It  is  far  more  of  a  miracle,  and  infinitely  more 
important,  to  put  people  everywhere  in  the  world 
into  common  intercommunication  with  each  other 
30  that  men  can  speak  back  and  forth  across  the 
bands  of  time  and  the  hours  of  the  day  and  the 
positions  of  the  sun,  whether  overhead  or  under- 
foot or  rising  or  setting,  in  such  a  manner  that 
:he  time,  to  all  of  them,  is  now.    When,  to  that 
niracle  of  a  socially  expanded  world,  is  added  the 
)ther  and  related  miracle  of  mass  communication 
;o  that  messages  are  carried,  not  to  a  single  listener 
>r  to  a  few  correspondents,  but  to  millions  of  lis- 
«ners,  millions  of  readers,  then  the  expansion  in 
pace  accomplished  by  the  contraction  in  time  is 
>bvious  indeed.    A  speech  by  the  President  of  the 
Jnited  States  which  had  once  an  audience  of  a 
:ew  million  straggling  across  the  days  and  even 
reeks  which  followed  its  delivery  has  now  an  audi- 
nce  of  hundreds  of  millions  at  the  instant  it  is 
poken  or  within  a  few  hours  after. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  will  find  ourselves 
iving  at  the  war's  end  in  a  speaking,  listening 
iet  of  international  intercommunication  so  sensi- 
lve  and  so  delicately  responsive  that  a  whisper 
nywhere  will  be  heard  around  the  earth.  There 
5  a  wonderful  story  you  have  all  heard  of  the  early 
ays  of  microphones  and  public  address  systems- 
be  story  of  the  two  well-wined  gentlemen  on  one 
f  the  great  trans-Atlantic  ships  who  sat  down  to 
2II  each  other  raucous  stories  after  luncheon  with 

small,  black,  unfamiliar  object  on  the  table  at 
heir  elbow.  The  shudder  that  went  round  the 
eck  chairs  and  through  the  cabins  as  that  unin- 
mded  broadcast  howled  and  boomed  from  the 
;udspeakers  above  decks  and  below  was  a  presage 
f  a  world  at  that  time  unimagined — a  world  that 
ow  exists. 

The  question,  then— the  principal  question  in 
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the  field  of  foreign  relations  in  our  time— is  this : 
What  will  we  do  with  that  world?  How  will  we 
live  in  it  ?  How  will  we  prevent  war  and  preserve 
peace  and  attain  the  other  basic  objectives  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  a  world  in  which  the  substantial 
foreign  relations  of  peoples  are  direct  relations 
by  direct  and  continuing  communication  with  each 
other  ?  How  will  we  realize  the  tremendous  prom- 
ise of  common  understanding  and  mutual  confi- 
dence which  that  world  holds  out?  How  will  we 
avoid  its  dangers  of  bickering  quarrels,  whispered 
suspicions,  inspired  panics,  fear? 

There  may  be  questions  of  greater  importance  to 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  than  these.  If  there 
are  I  do  not  know  them.  If  the  direct  relations  of 
peoples  to  peoples  which  modern  communications 
permit  are  relations  of  understanding  and  con- 
fidence, so  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  world 
feel  each  other's  presence  and  trust  each  other's 
purposes  and  believe  that  the  common  cause  of  all 
the  people  everywhere  is  peace,  then  any  reason- 
ably intelligent  organization  of  the  world  for  peace 
will  work.  If,  however,  the  direct  relations  of  the 
peoples  with  each  other  are  relations  of  doubt  and 
suspicion  and  misunderstanding,  then  no  interna- 
tional organization  the  genius  of  man  can  contrive 
can  possibly  succeed. 

Believers  in  the  people  have  always  felt  that  if 
the  men  and  women  of  the  world  could  reach  each 
other  across  the  apparatus  of  their  governments 
they  would  recognize  each  other,  and  understand 
each  other,  and  find  their  common  purpose  in  each 
other.  It  is  now  technically  possible,  or  all  but 
technically  possible,  to  realize  that  hope,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world  are 
concerned.  Is  it  possible  to  realize  it  politically 
and  socially  also  ?    And  if  so,  how  ? 

One  practical  way  to  answer  that  question  is,  of 
course,  to  deny  that  the  hope  has  any  basis  in  fact — 
which  is  another  way  of  denying  the  belief  in  the 
people  on  which  the  hope  is  founded.  Govern- 
ments like  the  Nazi  government  in  Germany  and 
the  militarist  government  in  Japan  have  no  dif- 
ficulty with  the  new  world  of  international  com- 
munication. They  exclude  it  so  far  as  their  own 
people  are  concerned,  and  for  the  rest  betray  it. 
Japanese  radio  sets  were  controlled  by  law  before 
the  war  to  prevent  the  reception  of  broadcasts 
originating  outside  the  Japanese  islands,  and  the 
Nazi  leaders  made  the  perversion  of  radio  com- 
munication a  principal  instrument  for  the  befud- 
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dlement  and  deception  of  their  own  people  and  the 
becniilement  and  deception  of  their  neighbors. 

For  the  democratic  nations,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly for  our  own  Nation,  which  has  made  the 
belief  in  the  people  its  deepest  and  most  enduring 
earthly  belief,  there  is  no  easy  escape  by  suppres- 
sion or  by  fraud  from  the  question  technology  has 
posed  for  us.    Believing  in  the  people,  we  believe 
necessarily   in  the   people   everywhere-not   the 
people  of  this  country  only  or  of  any  other  single 
country  but  throughout  the  world.    We  believe, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  dignity  and  decency  and  good- 
will of  men  as  men  wherever  they  are  free  to  act 
and  think  as  men.    We  have  no  choice,  therefore, 
but  to  face  the  question  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
asked  and  to  make  our  answer. 

If  we  believe  in  the  people— in  their  motives  and 
their  instincts  and  their  purposes  as  the  people— 
we  believe  necessarily  in  communication  between 
the  peoples.    We  believe  in  the  greatest  possible 
freedom   of   such   communication.     Freedom   of 
communication,  freedom  of  exchange  of  ideas,  is 
basic  to  our  whole  political  doctrine.    But  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  help  but  realize  that  complete 
freedom  of  international  communication,  particu- 
larly when  that  communication  is  instantaneous 
and  has  all  the  emotional  urgency  of  immediate 
and  first-known  things,  can  be  dangerous  also.   We 
have  seen  skilful  and  dishonest  demagogs  pervert 
the  instruments  of  international  communication  to 
their  own  purposes  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
victims.    And  we  have  seen  honest  misunderstand- 
ings blown  up  into  critical  issues  by  ignorance  and 
hysteria.    We  should  be  less  than  intelligent  and 
certainly  less  than  realistic  if  we  did  not  take  ac- 
count of  these  things  in  deciding  how  we  propose 
to  live  in  the  world  we  shall  have  to  live  in. 

To  me— and  I  must  repeat  again  that  I  am  speak- 
ing here  for  myself  and  not  as  an  officer  of  a  de- 
partment in  which  I  feel  myself  still  strange-to 
me  there  is  only  one  possible  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion from  the  democratic  point  of  view— at  least 
from  the  democratic  point  of  view  as  we,  in  this 
country,  hold  it.  The  only  possible  protection 
against  misuse  of  international  communication,  or 
misinterpretation  of  international  communication, 
is  not  less  communication  but  more. 

We  cannot  exclude  communication  from  this 
country  without  being  false  to  every  principle 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded,  and  we  can- 
not barricade  ourselves  against  the  interchange  of 
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ideas  without  implying  a  mistrust  of  the  ability  of 
this  people  to  separate  the  true  ideas  from  the 
false  which  would  be  unworthy  of  any  believe*  m 
the  propositions  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  AbraJ 

hum  Lincoln.   Let  us  be  clear  and  clean  and  honefl 
on   that  point  first.     No  amount  of  melaphoric 
verbiage  will  ever  obscure  the  fact  that  those  v.  ho 
would  keep  the  knowledge  of  ideas  from  the  Arner-i 
ican  people  declare  by  that  action  that  they  do  not 
trust  the  American  people  to  know  the  true  from, 
the  false,  the  decent  from  the  vile,  the  pure  froml 
the  impure.    In  a  country  in  which  the  people  are 
sovereign  by  basic  law  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  decide  for  themselves  has  been  established  by 
constitutional  guaranty,  such  a  purpose  is,  in  the 
most  literal  sense,  subversive.    Until  the  people 
decide  for  themselves,  by  constitutional  procedure, 
to  protect  themselves  in  time  of  peace  from  the! 
seduction  of  any  man's  words  or  any  man's  notions 
it  hardly  lies  in  the  mouths  of  others  to  proteci 
them  from  themselves. 

If  that  is  clear-if  it  is  clear  that  a  democrat* 

nation  cannot  protect  itself  from  the   risks  o 

modern  communication  by  less  communication  bu 

only  by  more— the  practical  question  for  discus 

sion  becomes  the  question  how  and  in  what  wa. 

communication  between  the  democratic  peoples  c 

the  world  shall  be  increased  and  supplemente 

when  it  is  necessary  to  increase  it.    If  we  are  t 

meet  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  by  more  m 

demanding,  and  of  ignorance  by  greater  know 

edge,  and  of  incompleteness  by  completeness,  ho 

are  we  to  proceed? 

There  may  be  occasions  when  it  will  be  nece 
sary  for  some  agency  of  government  to  corre 
false  statements  capable  of  doing  mischief, 
may  be  desirable  under  certain  circumstances 
require  the  propagators  of  ideas  to  identify  thei 
selves  and  take  responsibility  for  their  doctor 
in  international  communication  as  they  do  in  « 
dinary  conversation.    But  by  and  large  the  2 
swer  to  the  question  of  more  communication  int 
nationally,  like  the  answer  to  the  question  of  1 
communication  internationally,  derives,  for  us 
least,  from  the  basic  principle  on  which  this  Nati 
was  established. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  people  must  belj 
that  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  know  each  otJ 
and  understand  each  other  they  will  be  able  toci 
with  the  distortions  and  the  lies  themselves.  WJ 
is  essential,  then,  is  not  to  correct  each  mischief 
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naccuracy,  each  intended  falsehood,  each  outburst 
>f  divisive  propaganda.  What  is  essential  is  to 
ee  to  it  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  know  each 
ther  as  peoples,  that  they  understand  each  other 
s  peoples.  For  if  they  know  and  if  they  under- 
tand  they  will  fill  in  the  gaps  for  themselves  as 
hey  have  been  filling  in  the  gaps  for  centuries — 
or  countless  generations.  They  will  allow  for  the 
alsehoods  as  they  have  always  allowed  for  them. 
?hey  will  trust  in  common  human  nature  to  set 
hings  straight. 

The  peoj:>le  are  wiser  over  centuries  and  genera- 
ions  than  those  who  think  themselves  far  wiser 
nan  the  people.    They  have  the  easy-going,  sage, 
alt,  human  wisdom  of  the  anonymous  proverbs 
diich  no  man  ever  signs  because  no  man  has  the 
ight  to  sign  them.    All  they  need  to  be  wise  with 
ach  other  is  the  sense  of  each  other — the  human 
jnse  of  each  other  as  human  beings. 
It  is  a  curious  thing — a  thing  which  will  seem 
urious  to  our  successors  in  this  Nation — that  the 
hrase  we  have  used  for  this  kind  of  added  inter- 
atrial   information — this    supplementary    and 
iving  information  to  the  peoples    about    each 
ther— is  the  phrase  "cultural  relations."    What 
re  mean,  of  course,  is  something  quite  different 
rom  the  popular  meaning  of  those  words.    What 
e  wish  the  people  of  other  countries  to  know 
bout  ourselves,  and  what  we,  for  our  part,  wish 
)  know  about  the  peoples  of  other  countries,  is 
ot  the  condition  of  culture  in  the  popularly  dis- 
irted  sense  of  that  term.    What  we  wish  to  know, 
ad  what  we  wish  them  to  know,  is  something  far 
eeper  and  far  wider.    We  want  men  and  women 
i  other  continents  to  know  what  our  life  as  a  peo- 
le  is  like,  what  we  value  as  a  people,  in  what  we 
re  skilled  and  in  what  not  skilled — our  char- 
ter, our  qualities,  our  beliefs.    We  want  them, 
hen  they  hear  or  read  of  this  dramatic  event  or 
lat,  to  think  at  the  same  time  who  we  are,  what 
e  are  like — and,  therefore,  how  the  event  should 
i  interpreted.    We  want  them  to  know  our  habits 
f  laughing  and  of  not  laughing  so  that  they  will 
jar  not  only  the  words  but  the  tone  too  and  un- 
irstand  it.    We  want  them  to  have  the  sense  of 
■:  as  men  and  women  as  we  wish  too  to  have  the 
>nse  of  them.    Knowledge  of  all  these  things  is, 
is  true,  a  knowledge  of  culture,  but  it  is  more 
tan  that.    It  is  a  knowledge  of  character.    It  is  a 
lowledge  of  men. 
Any  man  who  wishes  seriously  to  quarrel  with  a 
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phrase,  however,  must  have  a  better  phrase,  and 
I  have  none  to  offer.  I  have  only  the  deeply  held 
conviction  that  the  thing  this  phrase  intends  is, 
of  all  the  things  a  democratic  government  can  do 
to  make  the  new-built  world  of  international  com- 
munication habitable,  the  most  important. 

What  is  unfortunate  about  the  current  designa- 
tion is  its  suggestion  to  certain  minds  that  a  pro- 
gram of  cultural  relations  is  a  decoration,  a  frill, 
an  ornament  added  to  the  serious  business  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  You  gen- 
tlemen, who  know  that  a  nation's  culture  is  a  na- 
tion's character,  would  not  so  interpret  it,  but 
others  do.  And  when  they  do,  they  endanger  the 
best  hope  this  country  now  possesses  of  preparing 
the  climate  of  understanding  in  which  peace  can 
breathe.  The  people  of  the  five  continents  and  the 
innumerable  islands  can  only  live  together  peace- 
fully in  the  close  and  urgent  contact  of  modern  in- 
tercommunication if  they  feel  behind  the  jangle 
and  vibration  of  the  constant  words  the  living  men 
and  women.  It  is  our  principal  duty,  because  it 
is  our  principal  opportunity,  to  make  that  sense 
of  living  men  and  women  real.  Our  country,  with 
its  great  institutions  of  education  and  of  culture, 
is  prepared  as  are  few  others  to  undertake  the  work 
that  must  be  done.  If  we  will  undertake  it,  believ- 
ing in  it  with  our  hearts  as  well  as  with  our  heads, 
we  can  create  not  only  peace  but  the  common  un- 
derstanding which  is  the  only  guaranty  that  peace 
will  last. 

Death  of  Foreign  Minister 
Of  the  Lebanese  Republic 

[Released  to  the  press  January  12] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  His  Excellency  Abdul  Hamid 
Karami,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Leba- 
non, Beirut : 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the 
eminent  Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon  Selim  Takla, 
in  whose  untimely  passing  the  Lebanon  has  lost  a 
courageous  leader  and  all  the  peace-loving  peoples 
a  faithful  and  devoted  friend  and  co-worker.  I 
desire  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  and  would 
request  you  to  convey  to  the  Lebanese  people  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  American  Government  and 
people. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
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International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

By  JAMES  G.  EVANS1 


The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
was  established  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  participating  governments  at, 
the  International  Cotton  Meeting  held  m  Wash- 
ington, September  6-9,  1939.  Recognizing  the 
potential  impact  of  the  war  which  had  just  broken 
out  in  Europe,  the  participants  limited  the  scope 
of  their  recommendations  to  approval  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"We  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  ot 
India  E^ypt,  Brazil,  the  British  Cotton  Exporting 
Colonies,  the  French  Cotton  Exporting  Colonies, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Peru, 
Mexico,  the  Sudan  and  the  United  States,  have  con- 
sidered the  world  cotton  situation  and  we  agree 
that  the  regulation  of  world  cotton  supplies  in  rela- 
tion to  demand  would  help  materially  in  improv- 
ing the  existing  unbalanced  condition. 

"Normally  we  would  have  recommended  steps 
to  achieve  international  agreement  for  this  pur- 
pose We  realize,  however,  that  under  existing 
international  conditions,  such  a  course  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

"As  an  interim  measure,  therefore,  we  have 
agreed  to  make  the  following  recommendation  to 
our  respective  Governments. 

"That  an  advisory  com- 
mittee be  set  up  in  Wash- 
ington embracing  the 
different  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  present  con- 
ference and  including  in 
addition  representatives  of 
other  nations  of  impor- 
tance in  the  production 
and  exporting  of  cotton; 
such  committee  to  under- 
take the  following  func- 
tions : 


on  it  any  measures  it  considers  suitable  and  prac-I 
ticable   for  the   achievement  of   ultimate   inter- 
national collaboration." 

Representatives   on    the   International    Cotton 
Advisory  Committee  were  designated  by  the  gov-  - 
ernments  participating  in  the  above  resolution, 
and  in  addition  a  representative  was  designated 
by  the  Government  of  Turkey.     Three  meetings 
have  been  convened  since  its  formation:  April  1, 
1940,  October  17, 1940,  and  April  11, 1941.    At  each  : 
of  these  meetings,  which  were  held  in  Washington, 
the  Committee  reviewed  the  world  cotton  situation 
as  well  as  the  condition  with  respect  to  cotton  in 
each  of  the  countries  represented. 

When  the  International  Cotton  Meeting  was 
called  in  the  summer  of  1939,  the  world  carry-over 
of  stocks  of  cotton  was  at  a  record  high  level  and 
the  United  States  had  adopted  a  special  export 
program  to  permit  its  cotton  to  move  into  foreign 
markets.  This  program  was  suspended  early  m 
1940,  but  a  similar  one  has  recently  been  insti- 
tuted. 

At  the  present  time  the  world  carry-over  stocks 
are  even  higher  than  in  1939,  with  prospects  of 
still  larger  accumulations.2  These  conditions  sug- 
gest the  desirability  of  convening  the  fourth  meet- 
ing of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Commit- 
tee as  soon  as  possible  tc 
review  the  world  situatior 
and  to  consider  suitabk 
and  practicable  measure! 
for  the  furthering  of  in 
ternational  collaborate 
with  respect  to  surplu 
cotton  stocks. 


"(a)  To  observe  and 
keep  in  close  touch  with 
developments  in  the  world 
cotton  situation. 

"(b)  To  suggest,  as  and 
when  advisable,  to  the 
Governments   represented   [L 


Informal  Relations  With  Finland 
Established 

[Released  to  the  press  January  12] 

The  President  has  approved  the  assign- 
ment of  Maxwell  M.  Hamilton,  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  one,  as  United 
States  representative  in  Finland  with  per- 
sonal rank  of  Minister.  Pending  Mr. 
Hamilton's  arrival,  L.  Randolph  Higgs,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  Mission  in  Finland. 
Mr  Hamilton's  assignment  does  not  con- 
stitute a  resumption  of  formal  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Finland.  The  Soviet  and  British  Govern- 
ments have  been  kept  fully  informed. 


1Mr.  Evans  is  an  officer  il 
the     Commodities     Divisioi 
Office    of    Economic    Affair 
Department  of  State. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  Unite 
States  cotton  policy,  see  stat 
ment  by  Assistant  Secretai 
Acheson  as  printed  in  tl 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  10,  194 
p.  700. 
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American  Solidarity  and  Totalitarian  Aggression 

Opposition  to  a  United  Front  Against  the  Common  Enemy 


[N  the  period  covered  by  the  present  report,1  the 
United  Nations  have  passed  from  defense  to 
»ffense  and  are  now  pressing  toward  final  victory 
»ver  the  Axis  powers. 

In  this  same  period,  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  republics  have  made  an  important  con- 
ribution  to  this  result  by  giving  practical  effect, 
n  the  form  of  affirmative  individual  and  collec- 
ive  action  against  the  aggressors,  to  the  inter- 
Lmerican  agreements  for  the  defense  of  the  conti- 
ient.  In  almost  all  of  the  republics  adequate  legis- 
ative  and  administrative  measures  have  been  taken 
:or  national  and  continental  defense;  and,  what 
s  more  important,  these  measures  have  been  ap- 
plied with  success  because  of  the  unswerving  de- 
ermination  of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
nter-American  community  to  cooperate  as  fully 
is  possible  in  the  struggle  against  the  common 
memy. 

However,  it  must  unfortunately  be  recorded  that 
;he  American  republics  have  not  been  accompanied 
.n  this  action  by  one  of  their  members.  The  posi- 
ion  taken  by  the  Argentine  Government  immedi- 
ately after  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  set  in  motion  cer- 
tain divergent  tendencies  which  have  finally 
Drought  about  a  definite  cleavage  between  that  Gov- 
ernment and  the  other  members  of  the  community 
)f  American  nations. 

The  position  of  the  Argentine  Government  raises 
questions  of  the  most  fundamental  character  with 
aspect  to  the  principles  and  interests  involved  in 
the  present  world  conflict  and  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  implications  of  American  solidarity. 
The  great  majority  of  the  republics  of  the  conti- 
nent have  considered  that  the  security,  sovereignty, 
and  independence  of  each  one  of  them  were  at  stake 
in  the  struggle  between  the  Axis  powers  and  the 
United  Nations.  It  has  also  considered  that  cer- 
tain moral  and  legal  principles,  collectively  agreed 
upon,  make  imperative  inter-American  coopera- 
tive action  for  defense  against  a  common  danger 
or  an  attack  by  a  non-American  state  against  a 
member  of  the  American  community.    The  course 
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followed  by  the  Argentine  Government  since  the 
Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
indicates  that  it  does  not  share  the  general  convic- 
tion on  these  two  vital  questions  which  has  deter- 
mined the  attitude  of  the  other  20  republics. 

This  cleavage  within  the  continent  not  only  pre- 
vented it  from  presenting  a  united  front  against 
Axis  political  aggression,  but  has  also  given  com- 
fort and  assistance  to  those  elements  within  the 
hemisphere  which  could  be  used  by  the  totalitarian 
powers  to  serve  their  ends.  The  continuous  activi- 
ties of  the  Axis  in  America  were  not  without  effect, 
and  there  are  groups  of  men  within  the  continent 
who  either  actively  favor  the  Axis  cause  because 
of  their  sympathies  or  convictions  or  can  be  used 
to  serve  that  cause  directly  or  indirectly  because 
they  hold  views  or  interests  antagonistic  to  con- 
tinental unity.  By  adroitly  exploiting  these  ele- 
ments of  dissension  and  disunity  and  by  encourag- 
ing their  aspirations  to  achieve  governmental 
power,  Axis  influence  created  a  real  danger  to 
the  defense  of  the  continent,  through  the  alienation 
of  those  American  republics  which  were  victims  of 
such  activities  from  the  principles  of  continental 
solidarity.2 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  crucial 
problem  of  political  defense  in  America  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  present  report  has  re- 
lated to  the  maintenance  of  continental  unity,  the 
indispensable  foundation  for  that  defense.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  that  in  the  first  two  chap- 
ters the  scope  and  significance  of  American  soli- 
darity, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
given  expression  and  maintained  during  the  emer- 
gency, should  be  examined  in  detail. 

1  Chap.  I  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Emergency  Advis- 
ory Committee  for  Political  Defense,  1943-44 ;  prepared  by 
the  Comit6  Consultivo  de  Emergencia  para  la  Defensa 
Polftica  at  Montevideo.  For  an  article  on  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  Committee,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1944, 
p.  3. 

2  Chap.  II  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Emergency  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Political  Defense,  1943-44,  discusses 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  American  republics  to  meet 
this  situation. 
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A.  The  Bases  of  American  Solidarity 


When  the  second  World  War  began  in  Septem- 
ber 1939,  the  pan-American  system  was  in  fact, 
if  not  in  form,  a  close  union  of  21  sovereign  states. 
In  this  system,  the  obligatory  or  compulsory 
character  of  the  commitments  is  secondary  to  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  assumed ;  they  rest  upon 
a  high  sense  of  moral  values  in  international  rela- 
tions and  upon  an  enlightened  self-interest  which 
postulates  that  the  security  and  peace  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  the 
others.    The  relations  among  the  members  of  the 
community  are  governed  by  a  series  of  basic  prin- 
ciples which  include  the  following :  equality  of  all 
states,  large  or  small;  respect  for  treaty  obliga- 
tions; non-intervention  by  one  state  in  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  another;  condemnation  of 
aggression;  non-recognition  of  territory  acquired 
by  force ;  peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes and  collective  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  including  the  exercise  of  political, 
juridical,  or  economic  pressure  to  induce  states  not 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  thus  endanger  inter- 
American  unity.    These  principles  are  essentially 
and  inherently  antagonistic  to  policies  or  acts 
based  upon  ideas  of  domination,  balance  of  power, 
or  division  of  the  continent  into  rival  groups  of 
states.3 

It  is  highly  significant  that,  in  preparing  to  meet 
the  danger  to  world  peace  which  began  to  take 
definite  shape  in  Central  Europe  and  Asia  in  1933, 
the  American  community  first  completed  the  po- 
litical and  juridical  structure  designed  to  preserve 
internal  peace  and  unity.    At  the  Inter-American 

'  The  idea  of  collective  action  to  maintain  peace  and  unity 
is  an  inheritance  from  the  Hispanic-American  conferences 
held  during  the  nineteenth  century,  which  established  the 
ideological  bases  of  pan-Americanism.  See  treaties  of 
union  and  confederation  signed  at  the  conferences  held  at 
Panama  in  1826,  Lima  in  1848,  Santiago  in  1856,  and 
Lima  in  1864. 

'These  agreements  were:  (1)  Convention  for  the 
Maintenance,  Preservation  and  Reestablishment  of  Peace; 
(2)  Additional  Protocol  Relative  to  Non-intervention  ;  (3) 
Convention  to  Coordinate,  Extend  and  Assure  the  Fulfill- 
ment of  the  Existing  Treaties  Between  American  States; 

(4)  Inter-American  Treaty  on  Good  Offices  and  Mediation ; 

(5)  Treaty  on  the  Prevention  of  Controversies;  and  (6) 
Declaration  of  Principles  of  Inter-American  Solidarity  and 
Cooperation. 
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Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  held  a 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  the  American  republic 
adopted  certain  treaties  and  agreements  givin] 
more  definite  and  concrete  expression  to  the  abov<; 
mentioned  principles  of  continental  policy,  am 
agreed  upon  a  great  variety  of  methods  and  pro 
cedures  to  improve  and  intensify  their  cooperatn 
relations.4 

After  thus  safeguarding  the  internal  front,  the 
republics  agreed,  at  the  same  conference,  to  con 
suit  together  "in  the  event  of  an  international  wij 
outside  America  which  might  menace  the  peace  < 
the  American  republics"  in  order  to  determine  tl 
action  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  coi 
tinent.  Two  years  later,  at  the  Eighth  Intern: 
tional  Conference  of  American  States,  held 
Lima,  the  American  republics  reaffirmed  their  d 
cision  to  maintain  the  principles  of  continent 
solidarity,  and  to  defend  them  against  "ar 
foreign  intervention  or  activity  that  may  threat* 
them".  It  was  specifically  established  that  tl 
peace,  security,  and  territorial  integrity  of  ea< 
of  the  American  republics  is  a  matter  of  commi 
concern  and  that  in  the  event  they  should  1 
threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature  these  republi 
were  determined  "to  make  effective  their  solidarit 
coordinating  their  respective  sovereign  wills  1 
means  of  the  procedure  of  consultation",  and  wou 
use  for  this  purpose  "the  measures  which  in  ea« 
case  the  circumstances  may  make  advisable". 

Several  months  later,  the  second  World  W 
began  with  the  German  invasion  of  Poland. 
accordance  with  the  above-described  agreemen 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Americ: 
republics  met  in  Panama  in  September  1939  ai 
agreed  upon  a  series  of  measures  by  which  th 
hoped  to  prevent  the  war  from  spreading  to  t 
American  continent.  The  fall  of  France  early 
1940,  and  the  prospect  of  the  creation  of  a  nc 
Axis-imposed  order  in  Europe,  led  to  the  Secoi 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Habana  in  Ju 
of  that  year.  It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  th 
".  .  .  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non-Americ 
state  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability 
the  territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  political  inc 
pendence  of  an  American  state  shall  be  consider 
as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  states  whi 
sign  this  declaration," 
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It  was  likewise  agreed  that  in  the  event  such  an 
act  of  aggression  were  committed,  or  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  such  an  act  was  being  pre- 
pared for  by  a  non-American  state,  the  American 
republics  would  consult  among  themselves  in  order 
to  agree  upon  the  measures  which  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  take,  and  likewise  that  all  the  signatory 
states,  or  two  or  more  of  them,  should  proceed  to 
negotiate  the  complementary  agreements  necessary 
in  order  to  organize  cooperation  for  defense  and 
the  assistance  that  they  should  lend  each  other. 
The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  held  5  weeks  after  the  war  had  at  last 
reached  the  American  continent.  The  issue  before 
the  meeting  was  whether  an  act  of  aggression 
within  the  meaning  of  the  existing  agreements  had 
been  committed  against  one  of  the  members  of  the 
community,  and  if  so,  what  measures  should  be 
taken,  individually  and  collectively,  to  implement 
these  agreements,  pursuant  to  the  Declaration  of 
Habana  and  other  inter-American  commitments 
above  mentioned.  A  full  and  complete  answer  to 
both  questions  is  found  in  the  40  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  the  meeting.  These  resolutions  estab- 
lished the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  order  that  each  country  might  make  the  fullest 
contribution  to  the  common  defense.  The  Ameri- 
can governments  thus  coordinated  "their  respec- 
tive sovereign  wills  by  means  of  the  procedure  of 
consultation"  in  a  matter  of  supreme  individual 
and  collective  importance,  acting  independently  in 
their  individual  capacity  and  fully  recognizing 
their  juridical  equality  as  sovereign  states. 

B.  American  Solidarity  in  the  Present  War 

The  keystone  of  the  program  of  defense  and 
offense  against  the  Axis  agreed  upon  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  found  in  resolution  I  of  that  meeting, 
in  which  the  American  republics  reaffirmed  "their 
declaration  to  consider  any  act  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  a  non-American  State  against  one  of 
them  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  of  them, 
constituting  as  it  does  an  immediate  threat  to  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  America".  They  like- 
wise reaffirmed  "their  complete  solidarity  and  their 
determination  to  cooperate  jointly  for  their  mutual 
protection  until  the  effects  of  the  present  aggres- 
sion against  the  Continent  have  disappeared". 

As  the  indispensable  basis  for  this  joint  coopera- 
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tive  effort,  they  agreed  to  sever  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy,  "since  the 
first-mentioned  State  attacked  and  the  other  two 
declared  war  on  an  American  country".  That  is  to 
say,  the  attack  and  the  declarations  of  war  referred 
to  in  and  of  themselves  constituted  the  casus 
faderis,  and  were  so  considered  by  the  American 
republics.  The  fact  that  the  same  attack  and 
declarations  carried  with  them  an  immediate 
threat  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  American 
community,  and  that,  moreover,  each  one  of  them 
was  the  victim  of  direct  acts  of  political  aggres- 
sion, characterized  by  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  as  "preliminary  to  and  an  integral  part  of 
a  program  of  military  aggression"  (resolution 
XVII),  was  a  contributing  cause  of  the  decisions 
adopted  by  the  American  governments  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

However,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  unanimity 
which  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  ideals  of  the 
pan-American  system,  the  Meeting  abandoned  a 
more  categorical  and  unequivocal  condemnation  of 
the  Axis  in  resolution  I,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  immediate  action  by  the  governments, 
and  accepted  the  formula  proposed  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
In  accordance  therewith,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
American  republics  would  sever  relations  with  the 
aforementioned  Axis  states  "in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  by  their  own  laws  and 
in  conformity  with  the  position  and  circumstances 
obtaining  in  each  country  in  the  existing  continen- 
tal conflict". 

In  view  of  the  grave  danger  to  which  the  Rio 
resolutions  refer,  which  manifestly  could  not  be 
met  by  dilatory  or  indecisive  measures,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  American  solidarity,  20 
republics  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  significance  which  should  be  given  the 
aforementioned  formula  and,  each  following  its 
own  procedures,  assumed  without  vacillation  or 
qualification  the  common  responsibility  for  the 
individual  and  collective  defense  of  the  continent 
envisaged  by  those  resolutions.  The  basic  reasons 
for  the  adoption  of  this  attitude  by  the  American 
republics  have  been  clearly  set  forth  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  in  the  joint 
declaration  of  August  7,  1944,  explaining  their 
decision  to  abstain  from  entering  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Argentine  Government: 
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"Venezuela  and  Colombia  understand  that  the 
collective  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  Continent  does  not  admit  of  any 
special  interests  of  nations  or  groups  of  nations 
to  which  the  supreme  welfare  of  America  could 
be  subordinated  or  which  should  at  this  time  be 
given  expression  in  a  manner  different  or  apart 
from  that  agreed  upon  in  the  Pan  American  Con- 
ferences. 

"While  recognizing  that  there  are  economic, 
political  and  social  problems  within  the  Conti- 
nent which  must  be  studied  and  solved  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  in  each  country,  it  is  clear  to  the 
Governments  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  that  in 
America  only  uniform  action  before,  during  and 
after  the  war  can  assure  to  the  group  of  free  na- 
tions of  America  the  importance  and  influence  to 
which  they  are  naturally  entitled  in  the  struggle 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  principles  upon  which 
their  political  organization  is  founded." 

The  Argentine  Government  has,  however, 
adopted  a  different  view  of  inter-American  com- 
mitments, because  of  which,  both  before  and  after 
its  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Axis,  it  has  withheld  from  the  common  effort  in 
a  war  in  which  the  highest  values  of  civilization 
are  at  stake. 

At  the  time  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Argentine 
Government  took  the  position  that  circumstances 
prevailing  in  the  country  required  that  it  remain 
neutral.  Pursuant  to  that  decision,  steps  were 
taken  to  insure  that  war  problems  should  not  be 
freely  and  openly  discussed.  Certain  measures  of 
control  over  aliens,  of  a  regulatory  nature,  were 
adopted,  but,  in  view  of  the  neutrality  decreed  by 
the  Government,  these  could  not  be  applied  against 
Axis  nationals.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to 
utilize  them  to  prevent  subversive  activities  by 
such  nationals;  nor  was  the  excellent  system  of 
peacetime  legislation  or  the  existing  police  organi- 
zation for  the  defense  of  the  state  and  its  institu- 
tions available  to  serve  this  purpose. 

The  Argentine  Government  considered  that  it 
had  adequately  responded  to  the  requirements  of 
American  solidarity  in  this  emergency  by  granting 
non-belligerency  status  to  ships  of  the  American 
republics  entering  Argentine  ports. 

In  effect,  the  decision  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  place  the  Axis  and  the  United 
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Nations  on  an  equal  footing, 
without  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  Axis  organization 
of  espionage  agents,  saboteurs, 
and  propagandists,  which  was 
the  result  of  long  years  of  care- 
ful preparation,  gave  the  Axis 
a  base  in  Argentina  from  which 
to  attack,  more  or  less  at  will, 
the  republics  of  the  continent. 
Subsequent  regimes  have 
maintained  the  same  attitude, 
with  the  exception  of  the  deci- 
sion of  President  Ramirez  to 
sever  relations  with  the  Axis. 
However,  this  measure  was 
very  promptly  nullified  by  the 
present  administration,  which 
stopped    the    anti-totalitarian 
program  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  implement  the  sever- 
ance of  relations.    The  repatri- 
ation of  Axis  diplomatic  offi- 
cials  and   other  measures   which   appear  to  be 
designed  to  combat  Axis  subversive  activities  have 
not  affected  the  basic  attitude  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  world  conflict  and  the  inter- 
American  agreements.     In  fact,  any  suggestion, 
from  any  source,  that  the  Argentine  Government 
give  effect  to  the  severance  of  relations  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  commitments  and  American 
solidarity  is  viewed  by  that  Government  as  an 
attempt  at  external  pressure  and,  therefore,  derog- 
atory of  the  national  prestige  and  sovereignty. 

The  course  followed  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment has  compelled  the  great  majority  of  the  other 
republics,  after  exchange  of  information  and  mu- 
tual consultation,  to  refrain  from  entering  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  Government.  Dur- 
ing July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  most  of  the 
governments  made  public  statements  of  the  reasons 
for  that  decision. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, the  Committee  has  found  itself  obliged  on 
several  occasions  to  reaffirm,  in  its  relations  with 
that  Government,  the  bases  established  by  the 
American  republics  for  the  political  defense  of  the 
hemisphere. 

These  occasions  were  as  follows:  (1)  On  Janu- 
ary 22, 1943  the  Committee  published  a  memoran- 
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dum  which  established  the  ex- 
istence of  a  widespread  and 
well-organized  ring  of  totalita- 
rian spies  in  Argentina,  whose 
activities  had  resulted  in  severe 
loss  of  American  lives  and 
property;  (2)  on  May  31,  1943, 
it  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  the  report 
of  the  Committee's  delegation 
which  had  made  a  consultative 
visit  to  Argentina,  which  con- 
tained a  series  of  observations 
on  the  political-defense  situa- 
tion in  that  country,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  that  defense  was  affected 
by  the  continuance  of  relations 
with  the  Axis;  (3)  on  June  2, 
1944  the  Committee  transmitted 
to  the  Argentine  Government  a 
memorandum  on  existing  secu- 
rity measures  in  the  country, 
which  could  be  used  for  political  defense,  in 
which  it  was  stressed  that  such  measures  could 
produce  no  practical  results  if  they  were  not  ap- 
plied with  the  specific  purpose  of  achieving  the 
objectives  agreed  upon  at  Kio  de  Janeiro;  (4)  on 
September  6,  1944  it  sent  a  memorandum  to  the 
American  governments  and  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  recommending  that  they  solve  the  problem 
created  in  the  Committee  as  a  result  of  the  funda- 
mental divergence  between  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  republics.  This  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Argentine  Delegation  from  the 
Committee. 

1.  Memorandum  on  Axis-Espionage  Activities  in 
Argentina  5 

This  memorandum  revealed  that  Argentina  was 
being  used  as  a  base  for  intensive  Axis  subversive 
activities  directed  against  the  American  continent 
and  the  United  Nations.  It  was  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated that  Axis  diplomatic  officials  were  fla- 
grantly abusing  the  principles  which  govern  diplo- 
matic relations  between  civilized  nations.  It  was 
specifically  established  that  these  diplomats  had 
organized  and  were  directing,  financing,  and  co- 
ordinating the  activities  of  the  different  groups 
or  cells  of  agents,  and  it  was  also  shown  that  diplo- 
matic channels  were  being  used  for  the  transmis- 
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sion  of  information  to  the  High  Command  in 
Berlin.  The  conclusion  was  inescapable  that  an 
effective  basis  for  political  defense  against  sub- 
versive activities  could  not  be  established  without 
a  severance  of  relations  with  the  Axis,  pursuant  to 
resolution  I  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

2.  Report  on  the  Consultative  Visit  to  Argentina 

The  delegation  which  made  the  consultative  visit 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  April  1943  was  able 
to  demonstrate  how  the  failure  of  the  Argentine 
Government  to  act  jointly  with  the  other  republics, 
in  accordance  with  the  agreements  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, had  made  it  impossible  for  the  continent  to 
present  a  united  front  to  the  Axis.  After  point- 
ing out  the  consequences  of  neutrality,  in  terms  of 
the  inadequate  political-defense  structure  of  the 
country,  the  delegation  indicated  that  it  was  natu- 
ral and  understandable  that  the  officials,  charged 
with  applying  general  peacetime  formulae  for  the 
defense  of  the  state  and  its  institutions  instead  of 
a  specific  emergency  formula  for  defense  against 
the  totalitarians,  should  be  guided  by  the  policy 
of  their  Government.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
inability  of  the  Argentine  officials  to  act  energeti- 
cally against  Axis  nationals  and  agents  in  the  man- 
ner envisaged  by  the  conclusions  of  the  Rio  Meet- 
ing and  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

The  delegation  also  indicated  that  a  declaration 
of  intention  to  cooperate  in  continental  defense  is 
not  sufficient  if  unanimity  does  not  exist  in  the 
recognition  of  the  nature  and  source  of  the  danger 
which  menaces  the  continent.  It  stated  that  the 
Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
clearly  recognized  that  continental  defense  is  indi- 
visible and  must  of  necessity  be  total  in  character. 
To  achieve  and  maintain  this  unity,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  common  basis  of  action,  the  first 
requisite  of  which  is  that  a  clear  distinction  be 
drawn  between  friend  and  foe. 

3.  Memorandum  of  June  2, 1944 

This  memorandum  was  sent  to  the  Government 
of  Argentina  more  than  four  months  after  its  sev- 
erance of  relations  with  the  Axis,  and  in  it  the 
Committee  reiterated  the  considerations  set  forth 
in  the  above-mentioned  report  on  the  consultative 

•  See  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee,  pp.  107-129 
for  the  text  of  the  memorandum  and  pp.  43-46  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  memorandum. 
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visit.   In  its  judgment,  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  had  not  affected  the  previous  situation. 

In  this  document  the  Committee  again  stressed 
that  a  technically  complete  political-defense  struc- 
ture would  be  inadequate  if  not  employed  for  the 
purposes  determined  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.     In  the 
Committee's  opinion,  as  set  forth  in  the  memoran- 
dum, organization  alone,  or  legislative  measures, 
no  matter  how  perfect,  cannot  be  effective  in  the 
absence  of  a  firm  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
American  governments  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity and  undertake  the  action  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  continent  against  the  Axis.    Without 
that  determination,  any  measure  which  might  be 
taken,  including  severance  of  relations  with  the 
totalitarians,  would  be  without  significance. 

4.  Communication  of  September  6, 1944  to  the 
American  Governments 

It  is  hio-hly  significant  that  the  division  within 
the  continent  described  above  has  had  profound 
repercussions  upon  the  Committee's  organization 
and  deliberations,  culminating  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Argentine  Delegation,  which  took  place  on 
September  9,  1944.    These  repercussions  were  in- 
evitable in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  objectives  oi 
political  defense  which  the  American  republics 
committed  themselves  to  achieve  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
constitute  the  policy  directives  of  the  Committee 
and  that,  pursuant  to  article  2  of  its  regulations,  it 
must  represent  and  act  "on  behalf  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  Governments,  members  of  the  Fan 
American  Union". 

However,  because  of  the  basic  cleavage  between 
the  policy  agreed  upon  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Argentine  Government  with  respect 
to  the  present  world   conflict,  the  member   ap- 
pointed by  that  Government  found  it  impossible 
to  support  the  Committee's  policy  directives  and 
consequently  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  the 
collective  interests  of  the  continent  which  they  de- 
fine    This  member,  therefore,  considered  himself 
as  the  exclusive  "delegate"  of  the  country  which 
named  him  and,  hence,  obliged  to  reflect  its  inter- 
national position.    As  a  consequence  he  considered 
himself   bound   to    oppose   or    unable   to    favor 
measures  by  which  the  Committee  sought  to  im- 
plement  the   declared   policy   of   the   American 
republics. 
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Moreover,  since  the  Committee  represents  and 
acts  on  behalf  of  the  American  republics,  pursuant 
to  article  2  of  the  above-mentioned  regulations, 
only  in  relation  to  the  interest  defined  by  the  policy 
directives  of  resolution  XVII  of  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
the  Committee  found  it  impossible  to  represent 
and  act  on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  Government,  in 
view  of  the  divergence  between  these  directives  and 
the  concept  of  national  and  continental  interest 
on  which  the  present  international  position  of  that 
Government  is  based. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the   Committee   re- 
solved, on  December  3,  1943,  that  its  secretariat 
should  maintain  strict  secrecy  with  respect  to  the 
confidential  documents  and  reports  received  by 
the  delegations  that  carried  out  the  consultative 
visits  to  the  various  republics,  and  should  make 
them  available  "only  to  those  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  act  on  behalf  of  the  community  of 
States  which,  by  breaking  diplomatic  relations 
with  or  declaring  war  against  the  Axis,  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  said  Axis  has  committed  against 
them,  either  individually  or  collectively,  acts  of 
aggression  as  defined  by  the  pertinent  resolutions 
of  inter- American  conferences."  This  decision  was 
considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  provisional 
emergency  measure,  designed  to  continue  only  so 
long  as  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated 
remained  unchanged. 

The  measure  therefore  became  inoperative  after 
the  Argentine  Government  severed  relations  with 
the  Axis  on  January  26,  1944,  since  the  Commit- 
tee expected  that  this  action  would  enable  the 
member  designated  by  that  country  to  join  fully 
and  without  qualifications  in  the  work  of  his  col- 
leagues. However,  such  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
previous  situation  remained  unchanged. 

For  this  reason,  the  Committee  transmitted  to 
the  governments  of  the  American  republics  and 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  a  communication  dated 
September  6,  1944  calling  their  attention  to  the 
problem  and  recommending  that  they  "terminate 
the  division  existing  within  the  Committee  as  a 
result  of  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  di- 
vergence on  policy  which  separates  the  government 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  from  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Continent". 
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In  view  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  conflict  and 
of  the  traditions  and  principles  of  American 
solidarity,  the  Committee  for  Political  Defense 
has  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  labors  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  the  American  con- 
tinent would  act  as  a  unit  against  the  Axis.  It 
could  not  proceed  upon  any  other  basis  because  of 
the  categorical  and  unequivocal  directives  con- 
tained in  its  charter  and  of  the  terms  of  other  exist- 
ing inter-American  agreements.  These  were  con- 
cluded in  response  to  an  immediate  threat  to  the 
security  and  integrity  of  each  and  every  American 
republic  and  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
government  and  of  progressive  and  civilized  inter- 
national order  which  are  among  the  most  precious 
heritages  and  achievements  of  the  new  world. 

C.  American  Solidarity  in  the  Post-War 

In  its  first  Annual  Report,  the  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  stated  that : 

"A  life  and  death  clash  between  the  aims  and 
strategy  of  the  Axis  and  those  of  the  people  of  the 
American  Republics  was  inevitable.  This  had  to 
be  so,  not  only  because  of  the  direct  threat  to  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  our  Eepublics  im- 
plicit in  the  expanding  conquests  of  the  members 
of  the  Tripartite  Pact,  but  because  a  compromise 
or  an  attitude  of  neutrality  between  the  two  sys- 
tems is  inconceivable.  There  is  a  fundamental 
and  absolute  incompatibility  between  them." 

Upon  being  informed  of  this  action,  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  immediately  withdrew  its 
delegation  from  the  Committee,  which  made  it  un- 
necessary for  the  governments  and  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  to  take  action  on  the  problem.6 

The  step  taken  by  the  Committee  and  the  action 
of  the  Argentine  Government  were  unfortunate 
but  inevitable  consequences  of  the  fundamental 
divergence  in  the  attitude  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ent world  conflict  assumed  by  that  Government  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  the  other  American  republics 
on  the  other. 

The  Americas  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  more  than  an  attitude  which 
placed  the  Axis  aggressors  and  the  United  and 
Associated  Nations,  including  the  20  American 
republics,  on  a  footing  of  apparent  equality.  This 
attitude,  as  indicated  previously,  has  manifestly 
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been  prejudicial  to  these  republics  and  to  Ameri- 
can unity. 

The  conflict  referred  to  above  is  now  being 
rapidly  and  definitely  decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  and  Associated  Nations,  among  whom  are 
20  American  republics. 

In  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  Axis  powers,  the 
American  republics  have  relied  upon  principles 
and  procedures  of  cooperation  which  many  be- 
lieved a  few  years  ago  to  represent,  at  best,  an 
idealistic  or  wishful  approach  to  the  hard  realities 
of  international  relations.  It  is  precisely  because 
the  inter- American  system  has  as  its  principal  ob- 
jective the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  continent  that  it  has 
so  adequately  stood  the  test  of  this  war  and  has,  in 
fact,  been  developed  and  extended  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent problems  arising  from  the  war.  The  premise 
of  this  system  is  that  only  through  cooperation 
and  the  assumption  of  a  common  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of 
each  member  of  the  community  can  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  all  be  fully  served,  and  that  thus  alone  can 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  each  state  be 
effectively  assured. 

It  is  out  of  principles  and  instrumentalities  such 
as  those  of  the  American  system  that  the  new  in- 
ternational order  must  be  built  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis  and  of  the  retrogressive  forces  which  it 
represents. 

In  making  these  observations,  the  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  has  in  mind  its  own  experience 
acquired  in  carrying  out  the  task  entrusted  to  it 
by  the  governments  of  the  American  republics. 
As  an  international  body  representing  all  of  these 
republics,  it  has  operated  in  a  field  in  which  the 
sovereignty  of  each  state  has  its  most  vital  and 
characteristic  expression:  the  constitutional  and 
institutional  means  for  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tion's security  and  existence.  Instead  of  an  atti- 
tude of  reserve  or  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  national  officials,  the  Committee  has 

•In  withdrawing  from  the  Committee,  the  Argentine 
Government  issued  a  press  release,  in  which  part  of  the 
Committee's  communication  was  quoted  and  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  supposed  procedural  irregularities 
in  its  adoption.  In  view  of  this,  the  Committee  published 
the  complete  text  of  the  document  and  set  forth  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  which  had  been  followed. 
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met  with  the  most  complete  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion. The  Committee  believes  that  this  attitude— a 
reflection  of  the  unity  of  purpose  and  of  objective 
that  has  moved  all  but  one  of  the  governments  dur- 
ing this  emergency — has  great  significance  for  the 
future  and  justifies  the  belief,  now  frequently  ex- 
pressed, that  the  inter- American  system  may  offer 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  construction  of  the 
post-war  world. 

However,  as  indicated  previously  in  this  chap- 
ter, the  Committee's  experience  demonstrates  that 
existing  commitments  and  instrumentalities  for 
action  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  in  the  absence 
of  the  determination  to  use  them  in  order  to 
achieve  the  objectives  agreed  upon  by  the  Amer- 
ican community  of  free  nations.  Any  break  in 
American  unity  weakens  the  foundations  of  the 
whole  structure  and  seriously  jeopardizes  the 
progress  of  the  system. 

The  Committee  is  firmly  convinced,  moreover, 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  call  for  intensification 
of  the  cooperative  effort  and  action  which  have 
characterized  the  American  contribution  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  Axis. 

This  is  so  not  only  because  of  the  vital  part  that 
the  Americas  must  have  in  the  reconstruction  of 
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the  world  upon  firmer  foundations  than  those  of 
the  past,  but  also  because  the  end  of  the  war  will 
not  signify  the  end  of  the  dangers  against  which 
the  continent  has  struggled  during  this  period  of 
grave  emergency.  The  seeds  of  a  future  resur- 
gence of  totalitarian  ideas  have  already  been  sown 
in  America,  and  they  are  being  nurtured  by  the 
same  kind  of  misguided  and  suicidal  nationalism 
which  plunged  the  world  into  the  present  conflict. 

These  dangers  must  be  carefully  prepared 
against  with  forethought  and  fought  with  vigor- 
ous and  timely  action  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment within  the  continent  of  dangerous  sit- 
uations which  will  be  a  source  of  weakness  and 
disunity  in  the  inter-American  community.  The 
lack  of  unity  and  of  purposeful  orientation  which 
was  an  important  contributing  cause  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  this  generation  must  not  be  repeated. 

The  preservation  of  inter-American  unity  is  of 
vital  present  and  future  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  continent.  It  must,  however, 
be  a  unity  based  upon  the  principles  of  American 
solidarity,  which  require  positive  cooperative  ac- 
tion in  the  realization  of  common  objectives  and 
which  are  antagonistic  to  totalitarian  ideas  of 
force  and  domination,  either  in  their  national  or 
international  manifestations. 


Conference  of  the  American  Republics 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PLANS 


[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

As  the  result  of  a  full  exchange  of  views  among 
the  interested  American  republics  within  recent 
weeks,  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  desir- 
ability of  a  conference  of  the  American  republics 
collaborating  in  the  war  effort  to  consider  war  and 
post-war  problems  of  common  interest. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  felt 
for  some  time  that  there  is  need  for  such  a  con- 
ference and  looks  forward  to  it  with  the  confident 
expectation  that  it  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
contribution  of  the  American  republics  to  the 
achievement  of  our  common  objectives  in  the  war 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reaffirm  their  leadership 


in  the  constructive  effort  to  win  a  secure  and  last- 
ing peace.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  conference  to 
implement  the  inter- American  system  in  full  sup- 
port of  these  great  objectives.  At  the  same  time, 
the  conference  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore fully  what  measures  of  economic  cooperation 
can  be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  general  improvement  of  basic  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  Americas,  looking  toward 
a  rising  standard  of  living  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Consultations  are  taking  place  with  respect  to 
the  time,  place,  and  agenda  for  this  conference. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AS  UNITED  STATES  DELEGATE 


[Released  to  the  press  Jauuary  13] 

The  American  republics  collaborating  in  the 
war  have  agreed,  as  a  result  of  consultation 
through  regular  diplomatic  channels,  to  hold  a 
Conference  on  urgent  war  and  post-war  problems. 
The  Government  of  Mexico  has  now  invited  the 
other  governments  to  hold  the  conference  in  Mex- 
ico City,  beginning  February  15, 1945.  The  United 
States  Government  is  most  appreciative  of  Mex- 
ico's graciousness  in  offering  Mexico  City  as  the 
site  for  the  conference. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Edward 


R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  will  be  this  Government's  Dele- 
gate, and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  will  be  Alternate 
Delegate.  There  will  be  a  further  announcement 
at  a  later  date  regarding  the  other  members  of 
the  United  States  Delegation. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  discuss  im- 
portant problems  of  war  and  peace  of  concern  to 
the  participating  governments.  The  agenda  is 
now  being  considered  jointly  by  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. 


REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ROCKEFELLER1 


[Released  to  the  press  January  11] 

Announcer  :  Mr.  Rockefeller,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  in  the  papers  recently  about  a  confer- 
ence in  Mexico  City  to  discuss  urgent  problems  of 
war  and  peace.    What  is  the  story  back  of  this? 

Mr.  Rockefeller:  Our  joint  war  effort.  The 
intensification  of  inter-American  cooperation  in 
support  of  final  victory.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  what  that  cooperation  has  meant  to  this  coun- 
try since  Pearl  Harbor.  You  know  of  the  air  and 
naval  bases  made  available  throughout  this  hem- 
isphere, you  know  of  the  stamping  out  of  Axis 
activities  in  most  of  the  vulnerable  spots  for  our 
common  defense.  You  know  of  the  supply  of 
strategic  raw  material  from  the  other  republics 
without  which  the  miracle  of  war  production  in 
this  country  would  not  have  been  possible.  Specif- 
ically, there  will  be  discussion  of  measures  for  win- 
ning the  war  more  quickly  and  the  problems  of 
collective  security  thereafter.  The  conference  will 
also  deal  with  the  economic  and  social  problems  of 
the  Americas. 

Announcer:  I  understand  that  this  is  to  be  a 
conference  of  the  American  republics  whose  gov- 
ernments are  cooperating  in  the  war  effort.  Is  that 
why  representatives  of  the  present  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  included  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller  :  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  a  meeting  of 
those  nations  whose  governments  have  been  co- 
operating fully  in  the  making  of  the  war  and  the 
making  of  the  peace.  One  of  our  deepest  regrets 
is  that  the  people  of  Argentina,  with  their  great 
freedom-loving  tradition,  will  not  be  represented 
in  this  meeting. 


Announcer:  I  am  interested  in  what  you  say 
about  the  objectives  of  the  conference.  How  im- 
portant are  they  to  the  future  of  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller  :  Very  important,  I  can  assure 
you.  The  unity  of  the  American  Hemisphere  will 
always  be  our  first  line  of  defense ;  and  more  than 
that,  the  friendship  and  cooperation  between  these 
many  nations  who  are  devoted  to  freedom  can  and 
will  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  peace  of  the 
world  which  the  United  Nations  are  determined 
to  win  for  future  generations.  These  are  days  that 
call  for  complete  honesty  and  straightforward 
dealing — a  frank  facing  of  our  common  problems, 
the  working  out  together  of  solutions  which  reflect 
the  mutual  best  interests  of  all,  because  these  are 
days  when  the  salvation  of  the  world  depends  on 
the  people  of  the  world  and  the  people  demand 
honesty,  candor,  and  straight  speaking.  Democ- 
racy must  be  felt  throughout  this  hemisphere  as  a 
dynamic  force  which  is  constantly  working  for  the 
security,  well-being,  and  future  opportunity  of  the 
people  of  the  Americas. 

It  is  my  confident  belief  that  the  people  of  the 
American  republics  realize  increasingly  that  their 
best  interests  are  inseparably  interwoven  with 
those  of  their  neighbors  and  thus  the  problems  of 
all  must  be  discussed  and  plans  made  which  will 
lead,  when  victory  has  been  won,  to  higher  earning 
power,  better  living  standards,  better  health,  edu- 
cation, security,  and  freedom  from  fear  for  all 
people  of  the  Americas. 

1  Made  on  the  March  of  Time  broadcast  over  the  blue 
network  on  Jan.  11,  1945. 
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The  Work  of  the  Special  Economic  Mission 


[Released  to  the  press  January  14] 

The  Department  of  State  is  now  able  to  an- 
nounce the  first  gratifying  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Special  Economic  Mission,  which,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Ambassador  William  S.  Culbert- 
son,  spent  last  summer  and  fall  in  French  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  investigating  the 
prospects  of  resumption  of  private  trade  with 

those  areas.1 

In  December,  Ambassador  Culbertson  proceeded 
to  Paris  to  collaborate  with  our  Embassy  in  con- 
versations with  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Kepublic.    These  conversations  had  for 
their   purpose   the   implementation   for    French 
North  Africa  and  West  Africa  of  certain  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Special  Economic  Mis- 
sion     The  Embassy  in  Paris  has  informed  the 
Department  of  State  that  as  a  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions the  French  authorities  have  agreed  to  the 
resumption  of  private  trade  in  French  North  and 
West  Africa  with   certain  qualifications  which 
appear   to   be   necessary   during   the    transition 

period.  _       .  , 

The  more  substantive  conclusions  of  the  Special 
Economic  Mission,  now  accepted  by  the  French 
Provfsional  Government,  include,  as  regards  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States,  the  provision  that 
all  civilian  supply  for  French  North  and  West 
Africa,  beginning  January  1,  1945,  will  be  on  a 
cash  basis,  and  that  no  French  African  civilian 
imports  will  be  bought  through  the  lend-lease 
mechanism  after  June  30,  1945.    In  the  interven- 
ing period,  the  French  authorities  undertake  to 
reach  agreement  with  this  Government  for  the 
return  to  private  commercial  channels  of  as  many 
categories  of  their  imports  for  African  territories 
as  is  possible.     Certain  bulk  commodities  such  as 
coal,  sugar,  and  wheat  will  remain  the  procure- 
ment responsibility  of  the  French  Supply  Council 
as  far  as  supplies  originating  in  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  prod- 
ucts   and    the    distribution    problem    involved. 
Other  proposed  imports  such  as  trucks,  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  office  equipment  will  be  returned  to 
private  commercial  channels,  and  the  latter  list  of 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10,  1944,  p.  720. 


eligible  items  will  be  expanded  as  quickly  as  ap- 
propriate arrangements  can  be  made.    The  local 
French  authorities  in  French  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  French  West  Africa  will  establish 
a  simplified  system  of  import-licensing  for  private 
commercial  transactions.    This  control   will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  volume  of  trade  within  the 
mutually  agreed  limits  in  supply  and  shipping  and 
will  also  make  it  possible  for  the  French  to  issue 
foreign-exchange  permits   in  advance  for  their 
importers  who  propose  buying  in  this  country 
within  the  framework  of  the  agreed  supply  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  negotiations  in  Paris, 
the  French  will  also  henceforth  permit  all  exports 
from  French  North  and  West  Africa  to  be  handled 
as  normal  private  commerce,  with  the  exception 
of  strategic  commodities  critically  needed  by  and 
allocated  to  the  French  or  their  Allies  in  connection 
with  the  combined  war  effort.    The  United  States 
Government,  in  view  of  the  continued  existence  of 
certain  problems  in  connection  with  internal  and 
ocean  transport,  will  temporarily  maintain  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company  in 
French  North  Africa,  which  staff  will  be  available 
as  an  optional  service  agency  to  United  States 
importers  in  completing  their  purchasing  and  for- 
warding arrangements  with  French  exporters.  The 
above  procedure  envisages  complete  freedom  of  ex- 
change of  communication  between  buyer  and  seller, 
with  Government  participation  limited  to  an  expe- 
diting function  only,  at  the  request  of  the  private 
business  interests  that  may  be  involved. 

In  anticipation  of  the  reopening  of  private  trade 

between  French  North  and  West  Africa  and  thj 

United  States,  which  has  now  been  accepted  rr 

principle  by  the  French  Provisional  Government 

the  Department  has  been  strengthening  its  com 

mercial  services  and  personnel  in  the  consular  offi 

ces  throughout  the  area.    These  consular  posts  an 

therefore  now  preparing  to  assist  American  impor 

and  export  trade  in  any  way  possible  and  to  f  acili 

tate  either  the  resumption  of  former  commercia 

connections  or  the  development  of  new  busines 

relations.    French  North  Africa,  like  French  Wes 

Africa,  is  no  longer  considered  a  military  zon< 
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ml  commercial  travel  is  permitted,  subject  to  the 
leoessary  limitations  of  air  and  ocean  passenger 
rinsport.  The  French  authorities  have  under- 
aken  to  act  promptly  on  applications  for  travel  to 
french  Africa  which  may  be  referred  to  them. 
'his  Government  will  maintain  an  active  interest 
ii  facilitating  such  commercial  travel. 

The  negotiations  recently  concluded  in  Paris  are 
onsidered  a  significant  development  in  the  pattern 
f  American  post-war  commercial  relations  with 
ther  nations,  in  that  French  North  and  West 
Lfrica  are  the  first  liberated  areas  wherein  trade 
an  now  be  expected  to  return  to  private  channels. 

he  existence  of  military  operations,  and  the  con- 
rols  of  shipping  and  supply  which  were  necessary 
ii  the  southern  Mediterranean  long  after  that  terri- 
ory  ceased  to  be  a  scene  of  actual  operations,  have 
elayed  the  resumption  of  private  trade  with 
french  territories  longer  than  the  Department  and 
ther  interested  agencies  of  the  Government  had 
toped.  The  Embassy  in  Paris  has  reported,  how- 
ver.  that  the  recent  discussions  with  the  French 
uthorities  took  place  in  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and 
tmtual  understanding  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
ead  to  a  relatively  earlier  solution  of  similar  prob- 
ands in  metropolitan  France. 

Consideration  of  the  Purposes 
3f  the  Anglo-American  Oil 
Agreement 

Released  to  the  press  January  10] 

The  Department  of  State  has  consistently  advo- 
ated  the  development  of  broad  international 
inderstandings  for  the  promotion  of  sound  trade 
ind  commerce  between  nations  as  essential  to  the 
milding  of  world-wide  peace  and  prosperity, 
rhe  Anglo-American  Oil  Agreement  was  con- 
luded  in  an  endeavor  to  apply  this  cooperative 
ipproach  to  particular  problems  and  to  lay  the 
>asis  for  the  removal  of  possible  causes  of  friction 
n  the  field  of  international  oil. 

However,  in  view  of  the  misunderstanding  that 
las  arisen  concerning  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
hat  agreement,  the  Department  has  requested  the 
President  to  withdraw  the  agreement  from  the 
senate.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  permit 
:onsideration  of  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  funda- 
nental  purposes  underlying  the  agreement — pre- 


venting friction  between  nations  growing  out  of 
problems  of  foreign  oil  and  assuring  to  all  an 
adequate  supply.  It  appears  to  the  Department 
that  the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen 
come  not  from  lack  of  agreement  upon  these  ob- 
jectives but  from  the  implementing  features 
attending  them. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  SENATE 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  10] 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  August  24,  1944,  I  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion an  agreement  on  petroleum  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
which  was  signed  in  Washington  on  August  8, 
1944. 

At  that  time  I  considered  that  the  agreement 
constituted  an  important  step  forward  in  removing 
possible  causes  of  friction  in  international  trade 
in  petroleum  and  promoting  cooperation  among 
the  nations  in  the  development  of  that  trade.  I 
have  not  changed  my  opinion  in  this  respect. 
However,  I  am  informed  that  fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  document, 
as  now  worded :  some  voicing  concern  lest  it  au- 
thorize acts  by  the  petroleum  industry  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  others  lest  it 
hold  potentialities  harmful  to  the  industry.  It  is 
my  belief  that  these  fears  are  without  foundation. 
Certainly  no  such  possibilities  were  intended  or 
designed  by  the  American  representatives  who 
negotiated  the  agreement. 

Since  there  is  general  accord  that  an  understand- 
ing on  international  trade  in  petroleum  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  de- 
sirable and  in  the  public  interest,  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  this  should  be  delayed,  if  not  pre- 
vented, through  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  a  particular  document. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  accordingly,  has  recom- 
mended that  I  request  the  Senate  to  return  the 
agreement  in  order  that  consideration  may  be 
given,  in  consultation  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  whatever  revision  appears  to 
be  necessary  to  achieve  its  objectives  and  to  re- 
move grounds  for  misunderstanding.  I,  there- 
fore, request  that  the  agreement  be  returned  for 
this  purpose. 


I 
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Exchange  of  Experts  Among  the  American  Republics 
Under  Travel-Grant  Program 


[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

During  the  last  6  months,  from  July  through 
December  1944,  16  professors  or  technical  experts 
of  this  country  have  received  travel  grants  as 
visiting  professors  and  consultants,  or  for  special 
projects,  in  the  other  American  republics,  under 
the  program  for  the  exchange  of  professors  and 
leaders  between  this  country  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics,  administered  by  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  Government. 

This  program  of  cultural  and  scientific  inter- 
change among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, inaugurated  in  July  1940,  is  administered 
by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  the  case  of  the  visiting  profes- 
sorships, the  Department  of  State  and  the  receiv- 
ing university  jointly  assume  the  financing  of  the 
program.  Upon  the  request  of  a  university  in  one 
of  the  other  American  republics,  the  Department 
of  State  consults  with  government  and  private 
agencies  and  prepares  a  panel  from  which  the 
professor  is  selected. 

In  addition  to  arranging  for  these  visits  of  pro- 
fessors and  consultants,  the  Department  of  State 
has  awarded  a  limited  number  of  travel  grants  to 
specialists  requested  by  public  or  private  agencies 
in  the  other  American  republics  and  to  specialists 
and  investigators  engaged  in  scientific  or  cultural 
projects  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  republics.  These  grants 
are  financed  entirely,  or  in  part,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  following  persons  have  received  grants  for 
visiting  professorships :  Dr.  J.  A.  Thompson,  pro- 
fessor of  Romance  languages,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity :  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Habana  Sum- 
mer School,  Habana,  Cuba;  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 
professor  of  sociology,  Atlanta  University:  lec- 
turer at  the  Haitian  Summer  School,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti ;  Dr.  James  C.  Andrews,  professor  of 
medicine,  University  of  North  Carolina :  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Guatemala  under 
the  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- Ameri- 
can Cultural  Relations;  Dr.  E.  W.  Lindstrom, 
vice  dean,  Graduate  College,  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity: visiting  professor  in  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, National  University,  Medellin,  Colombia; 


Dr.  F.  C.  Hayes,  head  of  the  department  of  modern 
languages,  Guilford  College :  visiting  professor  of 
English  at  Chuquisaca  University,  Sucre,  Bolivia; 
Professor  V.  L.  Annis,  associate  professor  of 
architecture,  University  of  Southern  California: 
visiting  professor  of  architecture  at  the  University 
of  Guatemala ;  Dr.  Walter  H.  Delaplane,  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  Duke  University :  visiting 
professor  of  economics  at  the  National  University, 
Asuncion,  Paraguay ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Bradshaw,  of  Se- 
attle, Washington:  visiting  professor  at  and  ad- 
viser to  the  president  of  the  Gimnasio  Moderno, 
Bogota,  Colombia. 

The  following  two  visiting  professors  received 
renewals  of  their  grants  for  the  coming  year :  Dr. 
Donald  Pierson,  who  has  served  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  as  visiting  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
Escola  Livre  de  Sociologia  e  Politica,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil;  and  Dr.  Morton  D.  Zabel,  professor  of 
English,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  for  the  past 
year  visiting  professor  of  American  literature  on 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  University 
of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

The  following  persons  received  grants  to  serve 
as  advisers  or  consultants  in  their  special  field  of 
investigation :  Dr.  Ruth  Leslie,  assistant  professor 
of  home  economics,  University  of  Texas,  serving 
as  biochemical  technician  in  the  Brazilian  Ministry 
of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil;  Dr.  C.  L.  Christenson,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Indiana  University,  serving  as  adviser  on 
price  control  in  the  Costa  Rican  Ministry  ol 
Finance,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica ;  Dr.  Clay  Huff,  pro- 
fessor of  bacteriology,  University  of  Chicago 
serving  as  guest  investigator  in  the  Institute  ol 
Public  Health  and  Tropical  Diseases,  Mexico,  D.F 
Grants  for  special  projects  were  awarded  to  th( 
following  professors :  Dr.  E.  B.  Helm,  head  of  th( 
Department  of  Music,  Western  College,  to  visit 
Brazil  to  study  Brazilian  music;  Dr.  Samuel  F 
Bemis,  professor  of  history,  Yale  University,  U 
visit  Cuba  to  carry  on  archival  research  and  confei 
with  Cuban  historians ;  Mr.  Aubrey  Gates,  associ 
ate  director,  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Littlt 
Rock,  Arkansas,  to  study  extension  education  worl 
in  several  of  the  other  American  republics. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  program  of  th< 
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tfepartmeni  of  State  for  the  exchange  of  profes- 
Drs  and  loaders  of  thought  and  opinion  between 
he  United  States  and  the  other  American  repub- 
cs,  approximately  250  such  professors  and  lead- 
rs  have  visited  the  United  States,  and  a  lesser 
umber  from  the  United  States  have  visited  the 
ther  American  republics.  In  addition,  the  De- 
artment  of  State  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
imilar  programs  with  the  other  American  repub- 
cs  carried  on  by  other  government  agencies  and 
y  professional  groups,  scientific  and  educational 
jundations,  and  other  private  agencies. 


^siting  Professors  From  China 

Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

Six  professors  from  leading  Chinese  universities 
re  expected  to  arrive  in  this  country  in  the  spiing 
f  1945.  These  men  will  spend  a  year  in  the  United 
tates  as  guests  of  the  Department  of  State.  Each 
lan  has  been  appointed  by  his  university  as  an 
fficial  representative  in  this  country  to  visit 
jnerican  universities,  to  give  public  lectures,  to 
jad  recently  published  material  in  his  own  field, 
nd  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  American  scholars 
od  educators. 

This  program  of  the  Department  to  bring  visit- 
lg  professors  from  China  to  the  United  States  is 
ow  entering  its  third  year.  A  total  of  12  Chinese 
rofessors  have  visited  American  colleges  and  uni- 
ersities  under  similar  arrangements  during  the 
ist  2  }Tears.  Five  of  the  professors  who  will  spend 
le  year  1945-46  in  the  United  States  are  listed 
elow. 

Y.  P.  Met,  philosopher  and  president  of  Ten- 
ling  University.  President  Mei  has  been  selected 
>  represent  his  university,  which  has  recently 
pened  in  Chengtu  after  the  loss  to  the  Japanese 
f  its  home  campus  outside  Peiping.  He  received 
is  B.A.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1924  and  his  Ph.D. 
egree  in  1927  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
[e  has  also  studied  at  Harvard.  He  hopes  to  come 
)  the  United  States  in  February  and  to  travel 
stensively  in  this  country. 

L.  K.  Tao  (Tao  Men'g-ho),  director  of  the  In- 
'itute  of  Social  Sciences,  Academia  Sinica.  Dr. 
ao,  a  graduate  of  London  University,  was  a  pro- 
jssor  at  National  Peking  University  from  1914 
)  1925.    In  1926  he  founded  the  Institute  of  So- 


cial Research  in  Peiping,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
China  Foundation,  and  became  its  director.  When 
the  Institute  was  incorporated  with  the  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences  of  Academia  Sinica  in  1935,  he 
was  made  its  director  and  since  that  time  has  held 
the  post.  Dr.  Tao  intends  to  visit  as  many  similar 
research  agencies  in  the  United  States  as  possible 
during  his  year's  stay. 

Tung-chi  Lin,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Fuhtan  University,  Chungking.  Dr.  Lin  received 
a  Ph.D.  degree  in  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  1934.  From  1931  to  1933  he 
was  lecturer  in  the  department  of  government  and 
history  at  Mills  College.  Since  his  return  to  China 
in  1934  he  has  taught  at  Nankai  University  and 
edited  the  Nankai  Quarterly,  1935-37,  has  been 
dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Law  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  political  science  of  the 
National  University  of  Yunnan,  1937-42,  and  since 
1942  has  been  in  his  present  position.  During  the 
past  10  years  he  has  published  many  research  arti- 
cles both  in  China  and  abroad  and  has  worked 
particularly  in  the  field  of  the  development  of 
Chinese  culture  and  polity. 

Tsi-ze  Ny,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Physics, 
National  Academy  of  Peiping,  Kunming.,  Dr.  Ny 
is  a  specialist  in  spectroscopy  and  applied  optics. 
This  will  be  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States. 
He  studied  in  France  at  the  University  of  Paris 
from  1924  to  1927  and  from  1929  to  1931.  He  has 
held  his  present  position  since  1931.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  French  Physical 
Society  from  1935  to  1938  and  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  Physical  Society  since  1942. 
He  has  published  50  papers  in  his  field,  many  of 
them  in  French  journals.  He  will  come  to  the 
United  States  in  March  or  April. 

Thomas  L.  Yuan,  professor  of  health  and  physi- 
cal education  and  dean  of  students,  Northwest 
Teachers  College,  Lanchow.  Dr.  Yuan  took  his 
B.S.  in  physiology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1925  and  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Columbia 
during  the  next  two  years.  Upon  his  return  to 
China  in  1927  he  taught  at  Peiping  Normal  Uni- 
versity almost  continuously  for  10  years.  Since 
1937  he  has  been  in  his  present  position.  He  ex- 
pects to  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  June  and 
hopes  to  visit  centers  of  health  education  and  in- 
tends to  study  particularly  school  health  work. 

An  announcement  concerning  the  sixth  professor 
will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 
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American  institute  p   and  individuals  may  send 

linos,  letter  i '.ions  to  these  professors 

in  care  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation, 

Department  of  State.    This  Division  will  be  glad 

to  answer  any  inquiries. 

Monetary  Agreement,  United 
Kingdom  and  Belgium 

The  American  Embassy  at  London  transmitted 
to  the  Department,  with  a  despatch  dated  October 
10,  1944,  a  copy  of  Command  Paper  6557  contain- 
ing the  text  of  the  Monetary  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium  signed  at  London  October  5, 
1944. 

The  agreement,  which  abrogates  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  Financial  Agreement  of  June  7,  1940, 
came  into  force  on  the  date  it  was  signed  and  will 
terminate  three  years  from  that  date  unless  the 
contracting  governments  agree  otherwise.  The 
agreement  provides,  however,  that  either  party 
may  at  any  time  give  notice  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  the  agreement  and  that  the  agreement 
shall  cease  to  have  effect  three  months  after  the 
date  of  such  notice. 

The  agreement  embodies  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  facilitate  exchange  relations  and  main- 
tain stable  exchange  value  for  the  two  currencies. 
It  establishes  a  rate  for  the  Belgian  franc  at 
176.625  to  the  pound,  to  be  altered  only  after  con- 
sultation. This  rate  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  all 
currency  transactions  between  the  two  countries 
and  the  territories  over  which  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion. Belgian  francs  and  pounds  necessary  for 
financing  of  payments  between  the  sterling  and 
Belgian  franc  areas  will  be  supplied  by  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium 
up  to  a  limit  of  £5,000,000  or  its  equivalent,  after 
which  the  excess  is  to  be  paid  in  gold  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  creditor.  Expressly  excluded, 
however,  are  the  sterling  balances  already  held  on 
Belgian  account. 

Looking  toward  the  eventual  reestablishment  of 
multilateral  payments  and  free  convertibility  of 
the  currencies  is  a  provision  that  pounds  held  by 
residents  of  the  Belgian  monetary  area  or  Belgian 
francs  held  by  residents  of  the  sterling  area  are 
to  be  freely  transferable  between  residents  of  the 
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two  currency  areas,  and  that  later  if  condition* 
permit  the  currencies  may  be  made  available  to  ] 
persons  outside  these  areas  for  payments  of  a  cur-j 
rent  nature. 

Article  9  of  the  agreement  provides  that  "the 
sterling  area"  shall  have  the  meaning  from  time 
to  time  assigned  to  it  by  the  exchange-control  regu- 
lations in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  de- 
fines "the  Belgian  monetary  area"  as  includingj 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Belgian  Congo,  and  the' 
Mandated  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi. 

Article  8  provides  that  if  during  the  currency 
of  this  agreement  the  contracting  governments 
adhere  to  a  general  international  monetary  agree-i 
ment,  they  will  review  the  terms  of  the  present 
agreement  with  a  view  to  making  any  amend- 
ments that  may  be  required. 


United  States  Fisheries 
Mission  to  Mexico 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico  City 
September  7  and  October  18,  1944  the  Govern) 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  agreed  ttf 
extend  for  a  period  of  two  years,  or  until  October 
23,  1946,  the  agreement  relating  to  the  Unitec 
States  Fisheries  Mission  to  Mexico  effected  by  ex 
changes  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico  City  April  17 
May  22,  July  22  and  27,  and  October  24,  1942, 
The  agreement  of  1942  relates  to  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Mission  in  Mexio 
and  provides  for  the  assignment  to  Mexico,  on 
part-time  basis  for  a  period  of  two  years,  of  Miltoi 
J.  Lindner,  aquatic  biologist  of  the  Fish  and  Wild 
life  Service,  and  J.  Adger  Smyth,  associat 
aquatic  biologist  of  that  Service. 

Mr.  Lindner,  who  at  the  request  of  the  Mexica: 
Government  has  been  assigned  to  Mexico  for  varj 
ing  periods  since  1940,  is  assisting  in  plannin 
and  directing  a  cooperative  study  to  formulat 
through  biological  and  statistical  research  a  pla 
for  the  administration,  regulation,  and  scientif 
management  of  the  shrimp  and  other  marine  fisl 
eries  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Smyth,  who,  also  at  the  request  of  the  Mex 
can  Government,  had  previously  been  assigned  1 
Mexico  for  a  period  of  one  year  beginning  in  Apr 
1941,  is  assisting  in  the  cooperative  program  1* 
improve  the  fresh-water  fisheries  of  Mexico. 
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Countries  Signing  Documents  Concluded 
atlnternational  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
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Philippine  Commonwealth       . 

Poland 

Portugal .. 

Spain 

X 
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Sweden .. 

X 

Switzerland 

Syria. 

X 
X 

rurkey 

X 

'X 

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

'X 
X 
X 

IX 

United  States 

X 

X 

Venezuela.. 

IX 

Jugoslavia 

Danish  Minister 
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X 
X 

37 
X 
X 

35 
X 
X 

28 
X 
X 

18 

x 

rhai  Minister. 

X 

54 

39 

37 

30 

20 

X  Indicates  signature  up  to  and  including  Jan  12,  1945. 

1  With  reservation. 

*  Reservation  that  signature  did  not  cover  Newfoundland.  On 
Jan.  15,  1945  the  Newfoundland  Government  announced  its 
decision  to  request  withdrawal  of  the  reservation  and  to  agree 
that  th«  "Two  Freedoms  Agreement"  should  apply  to  New- 
foundland. 

1  Ad  referendum. 


Interim  Agreement  on  Aviation 

Canada 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  informed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  a  note  dated  December  30, 1944  that 
the  signature  by  H.  J.  Symington,  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  of  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  International  Civil  Aviation  concluded  at  Chi- 
cago December  7,  1944  constitutes  an  acceptance 
of  the  Agreement  by  the  Canadian  Government 
and  an  obligation  binding  upon  it.  The  note  refers 
to  the  first  paragraph  of  article  XVII  of  the  In- 
terim Agreement  which  provides  "that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
informed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  by  each  of 
the  Governments  on  whose  behalf  the  Agreement 
has  been  signed  whether  signature  on  its  behalf 
shall  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the  Agreement 
by  that  Government  and  an  obligation  binding 
upon  it". 

The  Proclaimed  List 

[Released  to  the  press  January  14] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  on  January  13  issued  Cumulative  Supple- 
ment 5  to  Eevision  VIII  of  the  Proclaimed  List 
of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals,  promulgated  Sep- 
tember 13,  1944. 

Cumulative  Supplement  5  to  Revision  VIII  su- 
persedes Cumulative  Supplement  4  dated  Decem- 
ber 15,  1944. 

Part  I  of  Cumulative  Supplement  5  contains  40 
additional  listings  in  the  other  American  republics 
and  364  deletions;  Part  II  contains  97  additional 
listings  outside  the  American  republics  and  69 
deletions. 

The  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
and  firms  in  Ecuador  have  been  deleted  in  the  cur- 
rent supplement.  These  deletions  are  a  conse- 
quence of  the  effective  action  taken  by  the  Ecua- 
doran Government  to  eliminate  Axis  interests  from 
the  economy  of  the  country.  The  individuals  whose 
names  have  been  deleted  in  this  supplement  no 
longer  reside  in  Ecuador,  and  the  assets  of  these 
persons  in  Ecuador  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Ecuadoran  Government.    It  is  the  previously  an- 
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nounced  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
coordinate  its  Proclaimed  List  controls  with  the 
controls  established  by  other  governments.  Simi- 
lar deletions  will  be  made  as  rapidly  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  local  control  laws  in  the  various 
countries  makes  the  continued  inclusion  of  particu- 
lar names  in  the  Proclaimed  List  no  longer  neces- 
sary . 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

James  E.  McKenna  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  for 
the  orientation  of  Chiefs  of  Mission,  concurrently 
with  his  duties  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  effective  Jan- 
uary 2, 1945. 

Eugene  H.  Dooman  as  Special  Assistant  to  Mr. 
Dunn,  effective  January  1,  1945. 

Edwin  F.  Stanton  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  effective  January 
1, 1945. 

Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong  as  Special  Adviser 
to  the  Secretary,  effective  December  29,  1945. 


Establishment  of  the  Foreign  Trade 

Branch  in  the  Division  of 

Commercial  Policy1 

Purpose.  This  Order  establishes  a  branch  in  the 
Division  of  Commercial  Policy  to  coordinate  and 
conduct  the  activities  relating  to  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  foreign  trade  that  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  Department's  responsibilities,  and 
to  cooperate  with  other  government  departments 
that    have    responsibilities    in    regard    to    such 

matters. 

1  Background.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  II  as 
authorized  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  April  3, 

1  Departmental  Order  1303,  dated  and  effective  Jan.  8, 
1945. 
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1939  became  effective  July  1,  1880,  and  provide* 

for  the  transfer  to  the  Department  of  State  of' 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Service  and  its  function 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  For-' 
eign  Agricultural  Service  and  its  functions  in  the) 
Department  of  Agriculture-  The  functions  withl 
respect  to  such  services  pertaining  to  activh 
the  United  States  and  to  the  compilation,  publi-l 
cation,  and  dissemination  of  information  werei 
specifically  excluded  from  the  transfer  and  remaini 
with  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture. 

A  description  of  the  functions  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  State  as  now  performed  by 
the  consolidated  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  included  in  Chapter  XIV 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Regulations,  which  was 
prescribed  by  Executive  Order  8307  of  December 
19,  1939  under  the  title  "Protection  and  Promo- 
tion of  American  Economic  Interests." 

The  Department's  responsibilities  in  such  mat- 
ters were  vested  in  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy  by  Departmental  Order  1218  of  January 
15,  1944  which  charged  the  Division  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  initiation  and  coordination  of  pol- 
icy and  action  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  th< 
protection  and  promotion  of  American  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  interests  in  foreign  countries 
under  the  terms  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  II 
2  Establishment  of  Branch.    To  carry  out  thea 
responsibilities  in  close  cooperation  with  the  De 
partments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  other  Divisions  an< 
Offices  of  the  Department  and  of  other  govern 
ment  departments  and  agencies  concerned  wit! 
such  matters,  there  is  hereby  established  in  th 
Division  of  Commercial  Policy  a  Foreign  Trad 
Branch  (for  Coordination  of  Protection  and  Pro 
motion  Activities) .    Establishment  of  this  Brana 
does  not  affect  the  functions  assigned  to  the  Divi 
sion  of  Communications  and  Records,  Office  o 
Departmental  Administration,  nor  the  function 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service  b 
Departmental  Order  1218,  January  15,  1944,  p.  3 
and  p.  40. 

E.  R.  Stettinitjs,  Jr. 

January  8, 1946. 
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United  States-Mexican  Water  Treaty 

Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission  and  Its 

National  Sections1 


General  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the 
pending  United  States  -  Mexican  water  treaty, 
which  was  signed  on  February  3, 1944,2  with  a  sup- 
plementary protocol  signed  on  November  14, 1944,3 
s  delegated  to  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
nission  created  by  the  convention  with  Mexico, 
tfarch  1,  1S89,  the  name  of  the  Commission  being 
hanged  by  the  pending  treaty  to  the  International 
boundary  and  Water  Commission.  A  little  of  the 
lackground  and  history  of  this  Commission  would, 
herefore,  be  enlightening. 

Boundary  Convention  of  1884 

The  convention  of  November  12,  1884  between 
he  United  States  and  Mexico  provided  in  sub- 
tance  that  the  boundary  line  should  forever  re- 
uiin  as  described  in  the  treaties  of  1848  and  1853 
nd  should  follow  the  center  of  the  normal  chan- 
els  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  River, 
here  they  form  the  boundary  line,  unaffected  by 
Iterations  caused  by  slow  and  gradual  erosion  and 
eposits  of  alluvium;  but  that  any  other  change 
rought  by  force  of  the  current,  whether  by  cut- 
ng  a  new  bed  or  by  deepening  of  another  channel, 
lould  produce  no  change  in  the  boundary  line  as 
xed  in  the  early  treaties,  which  line  should  con- 
nue  to  follow  the  middle  of  the  original  channel 
d. 

Convention  of  1889 

To  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles 
ntained  in  the  convention  of  1884,  the  convention 
1889  made  provision  for  an  International 
oundary  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  a  com- 
lssioner  and  a  consulting  engineer  for  each  conn- 
s' and  of  such  other  personnel  as  each  Government 
ight  see  fit  to  add  to  its  staff.  The  convention 
en  provided  that  all  differences  or  questions  that 
ight  arise  on  the  water  boundary,  whether  grow- 
g  out  of  alterations  or  changes  in  the  bed  of  the 
undary  rivers,  or  of  works  that  might  be  con- 


structed in  these  rivers,  or  of  any  other  cause 
affecting  the  boundary  line,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Commission  for  its  decision.    The  Commis- 
sioners were  charged  with  examining  changes  in 
the  international  portions  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Colorado  River  and  with  deciding  whether  or 
not  the   changes  occurred  through  avulsion   or 
erosion.    They  were  also  charged  with  the  duty 
of  deciding  whether  works  are  being  constructed 
in  the  boundary  portion  of  either  of  those  streams, 
such  as  are  prohibited  by  treaty  provisions.    Vari- 
ous powers  were  given  the  Commission  in  aid  of  its 
jurisdiction.     Veto  power  was  given  to  the  two 
Governments  over  the  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  exercised  within  one  month  from  the 
date  of  the  decision. 

Although  this  convention,  by  its  terms,  was  to 
be  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years,  it  was  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time ;  and  by  the  convention 
of  November  21,  1900  it  was  extended  indefinitely, 
with  the  right  being  retained  in  either  Government 
to  terminate  it  upon  certain  notice. 

Banco  Convention  of  1905 
By  the  Banco  Convention  of  March  20,  1905 
the  powers  of  the  Commission  were  further  ex- 
tended. Under  this  convention  the  Boundary 
Commission  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  sur- 
veying so-called  "bancos",  which  are  small  tracts 
of  land  that  have  become  separated  from  one 
country  by  avulsive  changes  of  the  river  and  at- 
tached to  the  other  country.  These  bancos,  within 
certain  limitations,  were  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
Commission  from  the  effects  of  the  convention  of 

1  Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Clayton,  Counsel  for  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  International  Boundary  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico.  See  also  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25, 
1944,  p.  282,  for  an  article  by  Charles  A.  Timm  on  the 
water  treaty. 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  5,  1944,  p.  161. 
8  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19,  1944,  p.  616. 
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1884,  so  as  to  preserve  so  far  as  possible  the  arci- 
finious  boundary  as  the  real  boundary  between  the 
two  countries,  by  transfer  of  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction. This  was  to  apply  on  both  rivers,  not  only 
as  to  bancos  which  were  formed  and  surveyed  at 
the  time  of  the  convention,  but  also  as  to  those 
which  might  subsequently  be  formed. 

Water  Convention  of  1906 

The  convention  of  May  21,  1906  provided  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  above  Fort  Quitman,  Texas.  The  United 
States  Section  of  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission has  exercised  supervisory  administration 
over  the  terms  of  this  convention,  since  the  act  of 
June  30,  1932  transferred  the  powers,  duties,  and 
functions  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Inter- 
national Water  Commission  to  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  International  Boundary  Commis- 
sion. 

Rectification  Convention  of  1933 

By  the  convention  of  February  1,  1933  the  two 
Governments  agreed  upon  a  rectification  of  the 
channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  between  El  Paso  and 
Fort  Quitman,  Texas,  and  the  International 
Boundary  Commission  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  constructing  the  works  and  of  maintaining  and 
preserving  the  rectified  channel.  This  project  was 
completed  some  years  ago  and  is  now  being  oper- 
ated and  maintained  jointly  by  the  two  Sections  of 
the  Commission. 

Acts  of  Congress 

The  foregoing  treaties  constitute  the  principal 
source  of  the  present  jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  International  Boundary  Commission. 
The  powers  of  the  Commission  have,  however,  been 
extended  from  time  to  time  by  exchanges  of  diplo- 
matic notes,  implemented  by  congressional  acts 
and  appropriations.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Section  has  also  been  amplified  by 
acts  of  Congress.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  act  of  June  30,  1932,  whereby  the  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  of  the  United  States  Section 
of  the  International  Water  Commission  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission.  By  the  act  of 
August  19,  1935  4  Congress  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  United  States  Commissioner 

*  49  Stat.  660. 


to  cooperate  with  representatives  of  Mexico  in  a 
study  regarding  the  equitable  use  of  the  irateq 
of  the  Lower  Bio  Grande  and  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  and  Tijuana  River,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  which  might  be  used 
basis  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Mexico 
relative  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  those  rivers. 
It  was  under  the  authority  of  this  act  that  the  data 
were  assembled  and  negotiations  with  Mexico  were 
commenced  which  led  to  the  formulation  of  the 
present  treaty. 

This  act  further  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
State,  acting  through  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, to  conduct  investigations  relating  to  the 
defining,  demarcation,  fencing,  or  monumentation 
of  the  land  and  water  boundaries  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  to  flood  control,  water 
resources,  conservation  and  utilization  of  water, 
sanitation  and  prevention  of  pollution,  channel 
rectification  and  stabilization,  and  other  related 
matters  on  the  international  boundaries;  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  fences,  monuments,  and 
other  demarcations  of  the  boundaries,  and  sewer 
sj'stems,  water  systems,  and  electric  light,  power, 
and  gas  systems  crossing  the  international  border ; 
and  to  continue  such  works  and  operations  as  were 
then  in  progress  and  authorized  by  law.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain,  on  the  Rio  Grande  below  Fort  Quit- 
man, Texas,  such  works  as  were  recommended  to 
him  as  the  result  of  such  investigations  and  which 
he  deemed  necessary  and  proper,  and  to  construct 
any  works  which  might  be  provided  for  in  a  treaty 
with  Mexico ;  and  to  repair,  protect,  maintain,  or 
complete  works  then  existing  or  under  construc- 
tion, and  to  construct  any  works  designed  to  facili- 
tate compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  This  act 
served  the  purpose  of  more  definitely  determining 
the  scope  of  activity  of  the  United  States  Section 
and  of  crystallizing  its  functions. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  this  act,  and 
pursuant  to  exchanges  of  diplomatic  notes  with 
Mexico,  several  projects,  implemented  by  congres- 
sional acts  and  appropriations,  have  been  initi- 
ated by  the  Boundary  Commission.  Among  them 
are  the  Nogales  Flood  Control  Project,  the  Lower 
Tijuana  Valley  Sanitation  Project,  and  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Flood  Control  Project.  The  first  two 
projects  have  been  completed.    The  last,  which  is 
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designed  to  afford  flood  protection  to  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  in  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, is  in  the  process  of  completion.  Each  Section 
of  the  Commission— the  United  States  and  the 
Mexican— is  carrying  on  the  works  situated  within 
its  own  borders,  independently  of  the  other. 

By  Public  Resolution  approved  February  13, 
1935  5  the  United  States  Section  was  authorized 
to  conduct  an  investigation  to  determine  the  f  easi- 

Ibility   of  effecting  the  canalization  of  the  Rio 
Grande  from  the  Caballo  reservoir  site  in  New 
Mexico  to  the  international  diversion  dam  near 
El  Paso,  in  order  to  facilitate  Federal  control  of 
the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  compliance  by 
the  United  States  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Water  Convention  of  1906.    As  a  feature  of  this 
project,  the  construction  of  a  diversion  dam  on 
the  Rio  Grande  just  above  El  Paso,  wholly  within 
v  the  United  States,  was  authorized  by  the  act  ap- 
proved August  29, 1935.6    In  order  to  regulate  and 
control  water  deliveries  to  Mexico  under  the  con- 
vention of  1906,  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  canalization  feature  of  the 
project  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  4, 1936.7 
This  project,  consisting  of  the  canalization  of  the 
channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  Caballo  Dam  to 
the  American  dam,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles, 
is  nearing  completion.     The  American  dam  and 
canal  feature  of  the  project  is  completed  and  is 
now  being  maintained  by  the  United  States  Section 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  August  19, 1935. 
The  United  States  Section  has  also  built  and  is 
maintaining  fences  along  the  land  boundary.     In 
connection  with  its  hydrographic  studies  along  the 
Rio  Grande  the  United  States  Section  operates 
some  50  gaging  stations,  over  a  distance  of  some 
1,500  miles  of  the  Rio  Grande  stream  system. 

Precedents  for  International  Commissions 

The  foregoing  account  presents  a  background 
of  the  Commission  and  its  jurisdiction  and  func- 
tions. The  pending  treaty  serves  merely  to  extend 
that  jurisdiction  to  embrace  general  supervision 
over  the  carrying  out  of  treaty  functions.  The 
designation  of  an  international  joint  commission 
to  administer  the  terms  of  a  treaty  is  by  no  means 
novel.  Many  precedents  exist,  some  of  them  going 
back  many  years  into  the  past.  Among  these 
precedents  might  be  mentioned  the  treaty  of  De- 
cember 24,  1915  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
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providing  for  a  permanent  mixed  commission  to 
give  effect  to  the  agreements  for  the  administration 
of  the  River  Juba ;  the  series  of  treaties  relating 
to  the  utilization  and  distribution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Tartaro  River,  including  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1599  between  Venice  and  Mantua,  which 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  and  of  an 
earlier  treaty;  the  treaties  of  May  26,  1866  and 
July  11,  1868  between  France  and  Spain  relating 
to  the  utilization  of  the  boundary  waters  of  the 
two  countries;  the  treaty  of  December  17,  1914 
between  France  and  Italy  with  regard  to  the 
utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  River  Roya  and 
its  affluents,  and  which  likewise  provided  for  an 
international  commission  to  administer  the  agree- 
ment; and  the  treaty  of  August  11,  1927  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  relating  to  the  River  Duro, 
providing   for   an   international   commission   to 
carry  out  certain  of  its  provisions.    Two  of  the 
oldest  commissions  set  up  to  administer  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  international  streams  are  the 
Central  Commission  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  set 
up  in  1815,  and  the  European  Commission  of  the 
Lower    Danube,    which    was    set    up    in    1856. 
Finally,  there  might  be  mentioned  the  treaty  of 
January  11,  1909  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relating  to  boundary  waters  and 
questions  arising  along  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  set  up  an  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  with  jurisdiction  to 
pass  upon  the  various  questions  arising  under  the 
treaty  and  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  various 
treaty  provisions,  including  those  relating  to  the 
use,  obstruction,  or  diversion  of  boundary  waters 
on  either  side  of  the  line.    This  latter  treaty,  it  is 
true,  is  subject  to  termination  upon  12  months' 
notice  by  either  party.    The  substantive  provisions 
of  this  treaty  and  the  pending  United  States- 
Mexican   water  treaty,  however,   are  quite   dis- 
similar, and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  of 
1909  for  the  construction  of  any  joint  works  of  a 
permanent  character,  as  is  true  of  the  present 
treaty.    Because  of  the  necessity  of  determining, 
with  finality,  the  respective  rights  of  the  two 
countries   in   the   waters   of   their   international 
streams,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  great  inter- 

6  49  Stat.  24. 
"49  Stat.  961. 
'  49  Stat.  1463. 
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national  works  of  a  permanent  character  are  pro- 
vided for,  it  was  inexpedient  in  the  present  treaty 
to  provide  for  its  unilateral  termination.  This 
may  be  done  only  by  mutual  agreement. 

Jurisdiction  of  Commission  Under  Treaty 

The  specific  powers  and  functions  imposed  upon 
the  International  Boundary  Commission  in  the 
pending  treaty  must  be  considered.    It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  as 
such,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  two  component 
Sections:  the   United   States   and  the  Mexican. 
The  powers  of  the  Commission  can  be  conveniently 
discussed  as  falling  into  three  main  categories: 
(1)  jurisdiction  over  works;  (2)  jurisdiction  over 
the  administration  of  treaty  functions;  and  (3) 
jurisdiction    over    the    settlement    of    disputes. 
There  is  some  overlapping  of  these  functions. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Works 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  pertinent  portions 
of  certain  articles  of  the  treaty  are  as  follows : 

"ARTICLE  2 

"The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  shall  ex- 
tend to  the  limitrophe  parts  of  the  Rio  Grande 
(Rio  Bravo)  and  the  Colorado  River,  to  the  land 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  works 
located  upon  their  common  boundary,  each  Section 
of  the  Commission  retaining  jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  the  works  located  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  country.    Neither  Section  shall  assume  juris- 
diction or  control  over  works  located  within  the 
limits  of  the  country  of  the  other  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  Government  of  the  latter. 
The  works  constructed,  acquired  or  used  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  and  located 
wholly  within  the  territorial  limits  of  either  coun- 
try, although  these  works  may  be  international  in 
character,  shall  remain,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
specifically  provided,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  of  the  Section  of  the  Commission 
in  whose  country  the  works  may  be  situated." 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  delimit 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  re- 
spective Sections.  It  makes  plain  that,  as  between 
the  two  nations,  the  joint  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission extends  only  to  the  limitrophe  portions  of 
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the  boundary  rivers,  to  the  land  boundary,  and  to 
works  located  thereon,  and  that  neither  Section  of 
the  Commission  has  any  jurisdiction  over  works 
situated  within  the  country  of  the  other,  even 
though  these  works  are  acquired  or  utilized  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion is  that  the  Mexican  Section  shall  have  no  voice 
in  the  operation  of  Davis  Dam,  Imperial  Dam,  or 
the  All-American  Canal,  even  though  these  struc- 
tures are  used  in  making  deliveries  of  water  to 
Mexico  under  the  treaty.  The  provision  has  no 
bearing  upon  internal  arrangements  with  respect 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  these  struc- 
tures. 

"article  1 2 

"(b)  The  United  States,  within  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  shall  construct  in  its  own  territory  and  at 
its  expense,  and  thereafter  operate  and  maintain 
at  its  expense,  the  Davis  storage  dam  and  reservoir, 
a  part  of  the  capacity  of  which  shall  be  used  to 
make  possible  the  regulation  at  the  boundary  of 
the  waters  to  be  delivered  to  Mexico  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  15  of  this  Treaty." 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  obligation  here  imposed 
is  simply  that  the  United  States,  and  not  any  par- 
ticular agency  thereof,  shall  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Davis  Dam  and  reservoir,  a  part 
of  the  capacity  of  which  is  necessary  to  make  pos- 
sible the  regulation  at  the  boundary  of  the  waten 
to  be  delivered  to  Mexico.    No  specific  jurisdictioi 
is  conferred  on  the  United  States  Section  of  tj 
Boundary  Commission  by  virtue  of  this  provision 

"ARTICLE  2  0 

"The  two  Governments  shall,  through  their  re 
spective  Sections  of  the  Commission,  carry  out  th 
construction  of  works  allotted  to  them.  For  thi 
purpose  the  respective  Sections  of  the  Commissio 
may  make  use  of  any  competent  public  orprivat 
agencies  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  r< 
spective  countries." 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  vest  in  the  I 
spective  Sections  of  the  Commission  the  respons 
bility  for  the  construction  of  the  works  required  t 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  actual  construct* 
may  be  carried  on  by  any  competent  public  or  pi 
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vate  agency.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  provision  is 
to  vest  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  in  one  central  agency,  to  which 
either  country  may  look  for  compliance  with  the 
treaty  terms.  Here  again,  control  of  internal 
arrangements  is  not  sought. 

"article  2  3 

''Each  Government  shall  retain,  through  its  own 
Section  of  the  Commission  and  within  the  limits 
ind  to  the  extent  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Treaty,8  direct  ownership,  con- 
:rol  and  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory  and 
in  accordance  with  its  own  laws,  over  all  real 
property— including  that  within  the  channel  of 
iny  river — rights  of  way  and  rights  in  rem,  that  it 
nay  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  for  the 
:onst ruction,  operation  or  maintenance  of  all  the 
Works  constructed,  acquired  or  used  pursuant  to 
his  Treaty.  Furthermore,  each  Government  shall 
imilarlv  acquire  and  retain  in  its  own  possession 
he  titles,  control  and  jurisdiction  over  such 
vorks." 

"article  2  4 

"The  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
nission  shall  have,  in  addition  to  the  powers  and 
luties  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
treaty,  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

"(b)  To  construct  the  works  agreed  upon  or  to 
upervise  their  construction  and  to  operate  and 
maintain  such  works  or  to  supervise  their  opera- 
h»  and  maintenance,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
pective  domestic  laws  of  each  country.  Each  Sec- 
ion  shall  have,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give 
ffect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  jurisdiction 
ver  the  works  constructed  exclusively  in  the  ter- 
ltory  of  its  country  whenever  such  works  shall  be 
onneeted  with  or  shall  directly  affect  the  execu- 
on  of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty."  8 

These  two  provisions  are  the  crucial  ones  in  de- 
fining the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
ections  over  works  situated  within  their  respec- 
ve  countries.  It  was  felt  necessary  to  have  a  cen- 
■al  agency  in  which  would  be  vested  sole  respon- 
bility,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  control  of  the  two 
Governments,  for  the  carrying  out  of  treaty  terms. 
t  would  be  impracticable  to  require  the  United 
tates  to  deal  with  several  Mexican  agencies  with 
aspect  to  various  provisions  of  the  treaty,  even 
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though  these  agencies  should,  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
nal arrangement,  discharge  some  of  the  functions 
imposed  upon  the  Mexican  Section.  By  virtue  of 
these  provisions  the  United  States  looks  to,  and 
deals  only  with,  the  Mexican  Section.  The  Mexi- 
can Section,  in  turn,  deals  with  whatever  Mexican 
agencies  may  be  entrusted  with  various  functions 
connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  terms. 
Similarly,  the  Mexican  Section  has  a  right  to  deal 
only  with  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Com- 
mission and  is  not  required  to  deal  with  various 
other  agencies,  although,  as  a  matter  of  internal 
arrangement,  other  agencies  within  the  United 
States  may  directly  operate  and  maintain  some  of 
the  facilities  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of 
treaty  terms.  The  significant  words  in  article  23 
are  "within  the  limits  and  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty"  and,  in 
article  24,  "to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty." 

By  way  of  illustration,  part  of  the  capacity  of 
Davis  Dam  is  necessary  to  regulate  Mexico's  water 
at  the  boundary.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  Commission  must 
build  Davis  Dam,  nor  that  it  must  exercise  juris- 
diction over  its  maintenance  and  operation. 
Neither  does  article  12(b),  quoted  above,  require 
this.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  requirement  is  that 
the  dam  be  built  by  the  United  States  and  that 
its  operation  and  maintenance  be  such  as  to  insure 
that  releases  are  made  at  the  times  and  in  the 
amounts  necessary  to  satisfy  treaty  requirements. 

RIO  GRANDE 

.On  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  the  treaty  works 
which  would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  are  the  international  storage,  flood- 
control,  and  diversion  dams  and  incidental  works. 
Since  from  Fort  Quitman,  Texas,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  boundary  between 
the  two  nations,  it  is  obvious  that  these  works  are 
purely  international  in  character,  and  consequently 
they  must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inter- 
national agency. 

Certain  international  storage  dams  are  specifi- 
cally provided  for  by  the  treaty.  With  respect  to 
the  other  works,  there  is  no  absolute  obligation 
upon  the  part  of  the  two  Governments  to  con- 

8  Italics  are  the  author's. 
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struct  any  of  them.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  these  works  in  the  first 
instance  is  to  investigate,  study,  prepare  plans, 
and  make  recommendations.  Only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  two  Governments  can  any  of  such 
works,  including  hydroelectric  works  at  the  in- 
ternational storage  dams,  be  built. 

COLORADO  RIVER 

With  respect  to  the  Colorado  River,  the  only 
works  which  are  specifically  enumerated  are  those 
provided  for  by  article  12  of  the  treaty.    The  first 
of  these  is  the  Mexican  diversion  structure,  which 
will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
only  if  it  is  built  in  the  boundary  section  of  the 
river.    In  that  event  the  structure  will  be  built, 
operated,  and  maintained  by  the  Commission,  but 
at  the  expense  of  Mexico.    Regardless  of  where  it 
is  located,  provision  is  made  for  the  construction  of 
such  levees,  interior  drainage  facilities,  and  other 
works  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  lands  within 
the  United  States  against  damage  from  such  floods 
and  seepage  as  might  result  from  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  this  diversion  struc- 
ture.   These  works  are  to  be  constructed,  operated, 
and  maintained   at  the   expense   of  Mexico  by 
the   respective   Sections   of  the   Commission  or 
under  their  supervision,  each  within  the  territory 
of  its  own  country.    The  United  States  agrees  to 
build  the  Davis  storage  dam  and  reservoir  within 
its  own  territory.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  Com- 
mission is  to  have  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  over 
the  construction,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  this 
structure.     Congress  had  already  authorized  the 
building  of  this  dam  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  present  treaty,  and 
work  had  actually  started  before  the  necessity  of 
the  war  program  required  its  suspension.     The 
United  States  further  agrees  to  construct,  or  ac- 
quire, in  its  own  territory  the  works  necessary  to 
convey  water  to  the  Mexican  diversion  points  on 
the  international  land  boundaries,  including  (1) 
the  canal  and  other  works  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  Pilot  Knob  Wasteway  to  the  international 
boundary;  (2)  if  requested  by  Mexico,  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Mexican  main  diversion  structure  with 
the  Mexican  canal  system  at  the  international 
boundary  near  San  Luis,  Sonora.   These  works  are 
to  be  constructed,  or  acquired,  and  operated  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  Mexico.    Here  again 
neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Mexican  Section 
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has  any  jurisdiction  over  their  construction,  opera- 
tion,   or    maintenance.     Provision    is    made    for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
stream-gaging  stations  and  water-measuring  de- 
vices in  the  limitrophe  section  of  the  river  and  on 
all  facilities  used  for  the  delivery  of  water  to  Mexi- 
co. *  The  Commission,  however,  has  jurisdiction 
over  only  those  situated  in  the  limitrophe  section  of 
the  river.    Article  13  of  the  treaty  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  investigate  and  prepare  plans  for 
flood  control  on  the  Lower  Colorado  River  between 
Imperial  Dam  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  the 
two  Governments  agree  to  construct  only  such 
works  as  they  may  specifically  approve. 

The  works  enumerated  are  all  the  works  pro- 
vided for  by  the  treaty  with  respect  to  the  Colo- 
rado River.  No  others  can  be  constructed  by  the 
Commission  or  by  the  United  States  Section  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

■TIJUANA  RIVER 

With  respect  to  the  Tijuana  River,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  is  limited  to  investigating 
and  submitting  to  the  two  Governments  for  their 
approval  recommendations  for  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  Tijuana  River  system,  plans  for 
storage  and  flood  control,  estimates  of  costs,  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
works  or  the  costs  thereof  should  be  prorated  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  The  two  Govern- 
ments assume  no  obligation  other  than  to  construct 
such  works  and  to  carry  out  such  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  as  they  may  mu- 
tually approve. 

Jurisdiction  of  Commission  Over  Administration 
Of  Treaty  Functions 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  treaty 
functions,  general  supervision  is  confined  to  the 
International  Boundary  Commission.  This  was 
likewise  true  with  respect  to  the  convention  ol 
March  1,  1889,  the  convention  of  March  20,  190£ 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  bancos  from  the 
effects  of  the  treaty  of  1884,  and  the  convention  oi 
February  1, 1933  providing  for  the  rectification  oJ 
the  Rio  Grande  in  the  El  Paso  -  Juarez  Valley 
Its  jurisdiction  is  confined  by  article  2  of  the  treat] 
to  the  land  and  water  boundaries  and  to  work 
thereon.  By  paragraph  (c)  of  article  24,  the  Com 
mission  is  given  jurisdiction 
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to  exercise  and  discharge  the  specific  powers  and 
luties  out  nisi  i-d  to  the  Commission  by  this  and 
ther  treaties  and  agreements  in  force  between  the 
wo  countries,  and  to  carry  into  execution  and  pre- 
ent  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  those  treaties 
nd  agreements". 

ts  jurisdiction,  then,  is  limited  to  the  discharge 
f  t  he  fund  ions  specifically  provided  for  by  treat  v 
r  by  other  agreement.  These  functions,  as  far  as 
lie  joint  Commission  is  concerned,  are  confined  to 
tie  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
urely  international  works,  which  have  already 
■ED  discussed,  and  to  matters  of  international  im- 
ort  arising  on  the  land  and  water  boundaries  be- 
veen  the  two  countries. 

irisdiction  Over  Settlement  of  Disputes 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  jurisdiction  of 
ie  Commission  over  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
aragraph  (d)  of  article  24  vests  in  the  Com- 
ission  power 

o  settle  all  differences  that  may  arise  between  the 
ro  Governments  with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
on  or  application  of  this  Treaty,  subject  to  the 
gproval  of  the  two  Governments.  In  any  case 
which  the  Commissioners  do  not  reach  an  agree- 
ent.  they  shall  so  inform  their  respective  govern- 
ents  reporting  their  respective  opinions  and 
ie  grounds  therefor  and  the  points  upon  which 
ey  differ,  for  discussion  and  adjustment  of  the 
fference  through  diplomatic  channels  and  for 
mlication  where  proper  of  the  general  or  special 
[reements  which  the  two  Governments  have 
•eluded  for  the  settlement  of  controversies." 

nee  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  in  this  re- 
ect  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  two  Gov- 
nnients,  the  Commission  in  effect  acts  only  in 
i  advisory  capacity. 

Approval  or  Veto  Power  of  Governments 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  all  the  de- 
mons of  the  Commission,  whether  they  pertain 
works,  or  to  the  administration  of  treaty  provi- 

r  to  the  settlement  of  disputes,  are  subject 
the  approval  of  the  two  Governments.    In  many 

pecific  approval  is  required.  In  all  other 
ses  a  veto  power  is  reserved  in  each  of  the  two 
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Governments  by  virtue  of  article  25,  which  pro- 
vides in  pari  that — 

"except  where  the  specific  approval  of  the  two 
Governments  is  required  by  any  provision  of  this 
Treaty,  if  one  of  the  Governments  fails  to  com- 
municate to  the  Commission  its  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  a  decision  of  the  Commission  within 
thirty  days  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  Minute 
in  which  it  shall  have  been  pronounced,  the  Minute 
in  question  and  the  decisions  which  it  contains 
shall  be  considered  to  be  approved  by  that  Govern- 
ment. The  Commissioners,  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  shall  execute  the 
decisions  of  the  Commission  that  are  approved 
by  both  Governments. 

"If  either  Government  disapproves  a  decision 
of  the  Commission  the  two  Governments  shall  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  if  an  agreement 
regarding  such  matter  is  reached  between  the  two 
Governments,  the  agreement  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  take  such 
further  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  agreement." 

Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Section 
Much  of  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  is  applicable  also 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Section. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  of  course,  at- 
taches only  to  the  purely  international  works  and 
to  the  joint  administration  of  treaty  functions. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  Commission  attaches  to  the  United  States 
portion  of  the  international  works,  to  works  in 
this  country  to  be  used  exclusively  or  primarily 
for  the  performance  of  treaty  functions,  and  to 
general  administration  of  the  United  States  ob- 
ligations and  the  protection  of  its  rights  under 
the  treaty.     If  this  was  not  made  plain  by  the 
treaty  itself,  it  is  now  made  entirely  clear  by  the 
provisions  of  the  protocol,  which  will  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  treaty,  if  and  when  both  are 
ratified.     The  protocol  refers  primarily  to  juris- 
diction over  works  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
To  the  extent  that  works  situated  in  this  country 
are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  performance 
of  treaty  functions,  they  will  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Section.    The  same 
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is  true  as  to  those  works  along  the  boundary  used 
primarily  for  this  purpose.     The  works  that  are 
to  be  used  only  partly  for  the  discharge  of  treaty 
functions  will  be  left  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  agency  which  now  or  hereafter  may 
be  vested  by  domestic  law  with  such  jurisdiction 
and  control.    The  Commission,  as  such,  has  no  con- 
trol over  any  works  situated  within  this  country. 
Most  of  the  works  which  are  to  be  constructed  are 
specifically  enumerated  in  the  treaty.   Those  which 
are  not  specifically  enumerated,  but  which  are  to 
await  further  investigation  and  study,  are  nar- 
rowly circumscribed.     Those  on  the  Rio  Grande 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  main  stream. 
No  works  other  than  stream-gaging  stations  on 
the  United  States  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande 
are  provided  for.    On  the  Colorado  River  the  only 
works  the  construction  of  which  is  not  specifically 
provided  for  by  the  treaty  but  which  may  be  built 
under  its  terms  are  flood-control  works  below  Im- 
perial Dam.    With  respect  to  all  the  works  which 
are  left  to  future  determination  there  is,  of  course, 
the  necessity  for  the  joint  approval  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments and  the  necessity  for  congressional  ap- 
propriations.   A  few  illustrations  will  be  helpful : 

KIO  GRANDE 

On  the  Rio  Grande,  as  has  been  said,  the  only 
works  which  are  contemplated  immediately  are 
the  international  storage  and  flood-control  dams, 
which  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission.     Diversion  dams  and  other 
ancillary  works,  and  works  of  flood  control  and 
river  rectification  are  left  for  future  determina- 
tion.   To  the  extent  that  they  may  be  built  in  the 
future,  the  international  works  of  this  character 
would  likewise  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission.    The  only  works,  then,  which  appar- 
ently come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Section  alone  are  the  gaging  stations  near 
the  mouths  of  the  tributaries,  necessary  to  measure 
the  United  States  contributions  to  the  main  stream. 
Many  of  these  gaging  stations  are  presently  being 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  United  States 
Section. 

COLORADO  RIVER 

With  respect  to  the  Colorado  River,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Section  is  confined 
to  those  works  situated  along  the  boundary  and 
to  those  which  are  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
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fulfilment  of  treaty  provisions,  such  as  flood  con- 
trol and  other  protective  works  provided  for  by 
the  treaty;  the  canal,  and  other  works  necessary 
to  convey  water  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Pilot 
Knob  Wasteway  to  the  international  boundary; 
the  canal  connecting  the  Mexican  main  diversion 
structure  with  the  Mexican  system  of  canals  on  the 
international  land  boundary  near  San  Luis.  So- 
nora,  if  such  a  canal  is  built  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty;  and  the  gaging  stations  necessary  to 
measure  the  water  deliveries  to  Mexico  at  any 
point  on  the  boundary. 

Since  Davis  Dam,  Imperial  Dam,  and  the  Im- 
perial Dam -Pilot  Knob  Reach  of  the  Ail- 
American  Canal  are  to  be  used  only  partly  for  the 
delivery  of  Mexican  waters,  these  will  presumably 
be  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  will  of 
Congress. 

Jurisdiction  of  United  States  Section  Over  Admin- 
istration  of  Treaty  Functions 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Section, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Commission, 
over  the  administration  of  treaty  functions  is  very 
limited.    The  United  States  Section  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  performing  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico, 
and  also  in  seeing  that  Mexico's  obligations  to  the 
United  States  are  carried  out.    The  underlying 
idea  is  that  all  treaty  functions  should  be  cen- 
tralized in  an  international  agency  and  that  the 
functions  to  be  performed  by  interior  agencies,  to 
the  extent  that  they  bear  upon  the  performance 
of  international  functions,  should  be  correlated 
and  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  respective 
national  Section. 

RIO  GRANDE 

On  the  Rio  Grande,  for  instance,  the  principal 
duties  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  build,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  international  works  on  the 
boundary  portion  of  the  river  and  to  keep  ac 
count  of  the  waters  allocated  to  each  country 
The  duty  of  the  United  States  Section  will  be  t( 
measure  inflows  into  the  main  stream  from  th< 
United  States  tributaries,  so  that  the  United  State 
will  receive  credit  therefor,  and  to  measure  certah 
diversions  and  uses  which  are  chargeable  agains 
the  United  States  allocations.    With  respect  to  th 
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use  within  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
waters,  neither  the  Commission  nor  the  United 
States  Section  has  any  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 
Present  existing  diversions  in  both  countries  are 
fully  protected  by  the  treaty.  With  respect  to 
those  which  may  be  made  in  the  future,  the  sole 
province  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  is  to 
determine  that  at  the  times  and  places  where  the 
diversions  are  proposed  there  is  sufficient  water 
within  the  allocated  share  of  the  United  States  to 
satisfy  the  proposed  use.  Aside  from  this  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  for  State  authorities,  under  State 
laws,  to  determine  the  disposition  of  the  waters. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  treaty  does  not  guaran- 
tee any  contribution  from  the  tributaries  of  the 
Rio  Grande  within  the  United  States.  It  therefore 
makes  no  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
whether  these  waters  are  utilized  along  the  tribu- 
taries themselves  or  on  lands  in  Texas  bordering- 
on  the  main  stream  below  the  tributaries.  This 
is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  decision  of  the  duly 
constituted  State  authorities  under  the  provisions 
;  of  State  law.  If  and  when  hydroelectric  power 
should  be  generated  at  the  international  dams,  by 
agreement  between  the  two  countries,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  share  of  the  power  so 
generated  is  a  matter  for  congressional  determina- 
tion.  Article  19  provides : 

"The  two  Governments  shall  conclude  such  spe- 
cial agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  regulate 
the  generation,  development  and  disposition  of 
electric  power  at  international  plants,  including 
the  necessary  provisions  for  the  export  of  electric 
current." 

Under  this  provision  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
protocol,  the  disposition  of  the  power  belonging 
to  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  hands  of  such 
agency  as  is  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  vested  with 
such  authority  by  act  of  Congress. 

COLORADO  RIVER 

With  respect  to  the  Colorado,  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Section  will  extend  to  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  fulfilment  of  treaty 
obligations  and  to  supervise  water  deliveries  to 
Mexico.  For  this  latter  purpose  its  duty  will 
simply  be  to  communicate  the  Mexican  schedules 
of  delivery  to  the  operators  of  Davis  Dam,  Im- 
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perial  Dam,  and  the  All-American  Canal,  in  order 
that  releases  may  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  possible  the  regulation  at  the  boundary 
of  the  waters  delivered  to  Mexico.  It  will  also 
have  the  duty  of  measuring  the  water  delivered 
to  Mexico  at  all  points  of  delivery. 

Conclusion 

Briefly,  then,  the  treaty  equitably  apportions 
the  waters  of  the  three  international  streams.  It 
makes  provision  for  the  construction  or  utilization 
of  such  works  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  division 
effective  and  to  permit  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  waters.  It  vests  in  an  already 
existing  and  experienced  international  agency  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  carrying  out  of  treaty 
provisions,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  the 
two  Governments.  The  United  States  Section  acts 
as  the  United  States  representative  in  the  discharge 
of  functions  imposed  upon  the  United  States  and 
in  the  protection  of  United  States  rights  under  the 
treaty,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Government  and,  where  expenditures  of  funds  are 
involved,  to  congressional  appropriations.  In  ef- 
fect, it  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  through  which  mat- 
ters involving  treaty  rights,  obligations,  and  func- 
tions are  cleared,  without  encroaching  in  any  way 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  any  interior  agency,  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local. 


International  Wheat  Council 

DESIGANATION     OF     CHAIRMAN     OF     AMERICAN 
DELEGATION 

[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

The  Honorable  Paul  H.  Appleby,  who  has  been 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  American  Delega- 
tion to  the  International  Wheat  Council,  recently 
resigned  as  a  member  of  that  body,  and  President 
Roosevelt  has  approved  the  designation  of  Mr. 
Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director  of  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  chairman  of  this  Government's  Dele- 
gation to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Appleby.  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Delegation  to  the  Council  since  it  was  set  up  in 
1942.1 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  5,  1944,  p.  536. 
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Trade  Controls  Today  in  the  Middle  East 


By  FREDERICK  WINANT ' 


I  WISH  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that  today 
we  might  talk  in  the  past  tense  of  the  war  in 
Europe.  Such  is  not  our  good  fortune,  although 
we  shall  be  forever  in  debt  to  our  fighting  forces 
for  their  magnificent  accomplishments  on  land, 
at  sea,  and  in  the  air.  The  war  in  Europe  con- 
tinues—with the  certainty  of  Allied  victory  but 
without  an  assurance  of  how  long  it  will  be  until 
our  prayers  are  granted. 

In  considering  and  planning  civilian  supplies, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  grim  factor  of  a  continuing 
and  devastating  war.  In  this  total  war,  civilian 
supplies  are  contingent  upon  military  supplies- 
even  in  an  area  from  which  military  operations 
have  receded.  For  these  reasons,  we  must  weigh 
carefully  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  civilian 
supplies  for  the  Middle  East  at  this  stage  of 
affairs. 

For  some  three  months  we  and  the  British  have 
been  working  on  a  scheme  for  the  orderly  relaxa- 
tion of  Middle  East  Supply  Center  controls.  By 
way  of  parenthesis,  I  should  add  that  when  we 
started  these  considerations  the  future  appeared 
brighter  than  it  appears  today.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  the  past  few  months,  James  M.  Landis, 
Director  of  American  Economic  Operations  in  the 
Middle  East,  with  the  personal  rank  of  Minister, 
has  concentrated  to  a  large  degree  on  the  problem 
of  relaxations.  He  has  worked  closely  with  officials 
concerned  in  our  Government  and  with  corre- 
sponding British  officials  in  both  London  and 
Cairo.  The  subject  of  relaxation  of  Middle  East 
Supply  Center  controls  also  received  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Special  Economic  Mission  to  the 
Middle  East  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ambas- 
sador William  S.  Culbertson. 

From  these  combined  efforts,  a  plan  has  evolved 
which  was  put  into  effect  on  January  1, 1945— this, 
in  spite  of  the  change  in  certain  timetables  because 
of  the  continuance  of  the  European  war. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  change  being 
made  is  that  for  a  wide  range  of  items  Middle  East 
Supply  Center  control  over  imports  will  cease.  It 
will  be  for  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  to  make 


1  Mr.  Winant  is  an  Adviser  in  the  War  Areas  Economic 
Division,  Office  of  Wartime  Economic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


their  own  arrangements  with  exporting  countries 
for  supply  of  these  goods,  subject  only  to  limita- 
tions described  below. 

The  shipping  situation  remains  so  acute  as  to 
limit  total  tonnage  which  can  be  allocated  to  meet 
Middle  East  requirements.  Further,  a  number  of 
commodities  are  still  in  very  short  supply  through- 
out the  world,  and  in  respect  to  these  commodities 
the  Middle  East  Supply  Center  will  continue  to 
exercise  its  function  of  insuring  that  essential  re- 
quirements of  Middle  East  territories  are  ade- 
quately and  equitably  met. 

It  has  been  decided,  therefore : 

(a)  that  Middle  East  requirements  of  commodi- 
ties, such  as  cereals,  fertilizers,  and  tea,  the  move- 
ment of  which  makes  heavy  demands  on  shipping, 
will  continue  to  be  estimated  and  sponsored  by  thel 
Middle  East  Supply  Center ; 

(b)  that  import  licenses  for  a  comparatively 
short  list  of  commodities  and  products  in  world 
short  supply,  such  as  trucks,  tires,  and  textiles,  will 
continue  to  require  Middle  East  Supply  Center  ap- 
proval, which,  where  possible,  will  be  delegated  to 
local  Middle  East  Supply  Center  representatives; 

(c)  that  for  all  other  items  Middle  East  Supply 
Center  control  will  be  withdrawn.  There  will  still 
be,  however,  certain  limitations  on  uncontrolled 
imports  of  supplies  in  this  group.  For  example, 
certain  exporting  countries  overseas  may  maintain 
export  controls,  and  in  addition,  exchange-control 
regulations  may  be  a  limiting  factor.  Finally,  as 
indicated  above,  the  shipping  situation  will  impose 
a  tonnage  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  goods  in  this 
group  which  can  be  imported.  It  will  therefore  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  governments  of  Middle 
Eastern  territories  to  decide  what  is  to  be  import ec 
and  to  insure  that  tonnage  and  supplies  available 
are  used  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  meet  essentia 
needs. 

The  new  plan  is  the  first  step  in  the  gradua 
freeing  of  trade  from  wartime  restrictions.  At 
the  supply  and  shipping  situation  eases,  Middle 
East  Supply  Center  control  will  be  progressive^ 
withdrawn. 

In  giving  thus  the  broad  outline  of  the  new  plan 
I  believe  I  should  add  some  caution  as  to  the  im 
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mediate  effect  on  supplies.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  new  plan  will  mean  any  radical  change;  rather 
the  new  plan  should  be  accepted  as  providing  a 
system  for  the  progressive  freeing  of  restrictions 
toward  a  better  supply  position  and  a  more  speedy 
service. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  increasing  quickly  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  goods  for  Middle  East  con- 
sumption lie  with  shipping,  certain  supplies,  and 
the  dollar  exchange. 

In  the  matter  of  shipping,  it  is  not  reasonable 
in  view  of  increasing  war  demands  to  expect  addi- 
tional tonnage.  What  we  can  anticipate,  however, 
is  a  continued  better  utilization  of  the  shipping 
space  allocated  for  civilian  cargoes,  as  has  occurred 
in  recent  months.  Of  course,  the  shipping  position 
for  civilian  cargoes  will  remain  dependent  upon 
the  shipping  position  for  military  cargoes.  War 
demands  will  continue  to  receive  first  priority. 

The  shortage  of  certain  commodities  needs  no 
amplification  at  this  point. 

In  regard  to  dollar  exchange,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  predicted  at  the  moment.  The  problem  is 
not  confined  to  the  Middle  East ;  it  is  a  global  prob- 
lem. Just  what  will  be  worked  out  for  the  Middle 
East  is  difficult  to  foretell.  You  may  be  sure  that 
we  shall  stay  as  close  to  this  problem  as  such  a 
situation  permits. 

In  going  ahead  with  the  new  plan  at  a  time 
when  it  appears  that  the  European  war  will  last 
longer,  perhaps  much  longer,  than  previously  esti- 
mated, I  believe  we  shall  be  taking  some  risks, 
but  I  feel  that  the  risks  are  worth  taking  in  order 
to  start  a  trend  away  from  war  controls  and  a 
return  to  normal  commercial  transactions.  Any 
such  change  whenever  inaugurated  will  mean  mov- 
ing from  a  known  operation  to  an  operation  in- 
volving certain  unknown  elements.  Progress  can- 
lot  be  made  without  incurring  some  risks. 

I  believe  that  I  could  be  accused  of  shortsight- 
edness or  perhaps  of  evading  an  issue  if  I  were 
:o  confide  my  remarks  to  the  present  only.  We  all 
nust  look  to  the  future  "and  we  all  must  try  to 
nake  something  of  the  future. 
^  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the 
.^ulbertson  Mission  in  the  Middle  East  during  its 
study  of  existing  wartime  controls.  The  purpose 
f  the  Mission,  as  you  probably  know,  was  to  re- 
dew  on  the  ground  the  problems  involved  in  re- 
urning  trade  to  normal  channels  as  rapidly  as 
vartime  conditions  permit  and  to  recommend  pro- 
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cedures  which  would  insure  the  fullest  possible 
participation  of  private  business  in  such  govern- 
ment transactions  as  may  be  required  in  view  of 
wartime  exigencies. 

In  the  study  of  this  problem  in  those  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Mission,   the   relation   of   exports   and   imports 
naturally  came  to  the  fore.     I  believe  all  the  mem- 
bers were  struck  by  the  great  pent-up  demand  for 
goods  of  all  sorts.    The  members  were  also  atten- 
tive to  the  prospects  of  the  long-range  require- 
ments of  the  area  for  certain  products  of  American 
manufacture.    As  background,  they  reviewed  the 
pre-war  status  of  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Middle  East.    From  these  studies  it 
was  felt  that  the  immediate  prospect  of  large 
trade  should  not  be  confused  with  the  long-range 
prospect;  neither  should  the  future  be  appraised 
inflexibly  in  terms  of  the  past.     In  other  words, 
the  opinion  reached  was  that  trade  with  the  Middle 
East  would  be  greater  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.     The  degree  of  increase  in  our  exports  gen- 
erally will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  accept  for- 
eign products  as  imports.    We  must  remember 
that  exports  and  imports  are  partners  in  world 
trade  and  that  the  success  of  one  partner  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  success  of  the  other  partner. 

I  should  like  to  mention  another  matter  and  that 
is  the  role  of  the  United  States,  as  I  see  it,  in  the 
broader  aspects  of  Middle  East  economics. 


Discussions  Between  the  United 

States  and  the  United  Kingdom 

on  War  Crimes 

[Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  at  present, 
as  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  in 
regular  consultation  on  the  subject  of  war 
crimes  and  war  criminals.  Neither  Gov- 
ernment has  yet  communicated  to  the  other 
or  to  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission its  final  views  on  the  recent  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Commission. 
Both  Governments  hope  to  do  this  in  the 
near  future  as  soon  as  the  present  discus- 
sions between  them  have  been  concluded. 
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During  the  war  we  found  it  desirable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  economic  plans  of  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East.  We  did  this  for 
the  better  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries. 
In  so  performing  a  war  function,  we  have  gained 
a  better  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  area  as 
a  whole  and  of  the  individual  countries  which  go 
to  make  up  that  area.  At  the  same  time,  the  peo- 
ple and  officials  of  the  several  countries  have 
learned  more  about  American  products  and  Amer- 
ican ways.  In  short,  we  have  developed  a  better 
and  more  realistic  Understanding  with  that  part 

of  the  world. 

For  myself,  and  I  speak  personally,  I  hope 
strongly  that  we  shall  continue  our  interests  in 
the  broad  economic  life  of  the  Middle  East.    I 
have  in  mind  certain  functions  performed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Middle  East  Supply 
Center  during  the  war  period,  such  as  agricultural 
improvement,  public  health  as  evolved  from  the 
handling  of  medical  supplies,  and  statistical  and 
research  undertakings  which  have  registered  bene- 
ficial effects- 
Assistance  of  this  kind  in  a  form  which  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  people  concerned  would  be  in 
keeping   with   the   excellent    reputation    of   the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East  in  matters  of 
general  public  welfare.    The  high  cultural  stand- 
ard of  the  American  University  at  Beirut  and 
other  universities  and  educational  centers  of  simi- 
lar origin  and  sponsorship ;  the  human  appeal  of 
the  hospitals  and  public-health  units  so  wisely 
administered    without    religious    prejudice;    the 
technical  ability  of  graduates  returning  from  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  United  States;  the  world 
renown   accruing   from   the   discoveries   of   our 
archeologists— all  these  benefits  have  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle 

East. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Middle  Eastern  au- 
thorities will  look  to  the  United  States  for  assist- 
ance in  those  fields  where  for  generations  our 
educators,  missionaries,  scientists,  and  technicians 
have  made  so  large  a  voluntary  contribution. 
There  is  little  question  that  Americans  will  be 
wanted  as  advisers  on  problems  of  agriculture, 
sanitation,  disease,  nutrition,  and  rural  education. 
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They  will  also  be  wanted  in  other  technical  field*! 
such  as  motor  transport  and  communications. 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  sound  foreign  policy 
and  in  the  public  interest  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  prepare  for  these  anticipated  re- 
quests with  a  broad-gage  program  for  providing 
competent  technicians  at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  continued  association  of  this  nature  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens  with  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  will  help  in  making  something  of  the 
future. 


Radio  Programs  To  Be 
Sponsored  by  the  Department 
Of  State 


[Released  to  the  press  January  19] 

The  Department  of  State  will  sponsor  the  first 
six  in  a  series  of  programs  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject "America's  Foreign  Policy",  to  be  broadcast 
over  the  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  on  consecutive  Saturdays  at  7  p.m., 
E.W.T.,  beginning  February  24. 

The  theme  of  the  Department's  programs  will  be 
"Building  the  Peace".  Secretary  of  State  Edward 
R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  it  is  expected,  will  participate  in 
the  opening  program.  Participating  in  subsequent 
programs  will  be  Under  Secretary  Joseph  C.  Grew 
and  Assistant  Secretaries  Dean  Acheson,  William 
L.  Clayton,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  James  C.  Dunn, 
Julius  C.  Holmes,  and  Archibald  MacLeish.  Mr, 
MacLeish  will  act  as  chairman  for  the  six  broad- 
casts. 

The  broadcasts  will  undertake  first  to  study  tn< 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  Subsequently  th< 
series  will  turn  to  foreign  economic  policy,  polici 
toward  liberated  areas  and  enemy  countries,  anc 
Latin  American  relations.  Questions  from  quah 
fied  experts  and  the  radio  audience  will  be  invited 
Specific  participants  in  the  individual  broad 
casts  will  be  announced  later. 

This  will  be  the  second  time  that  officials  of  th 
Department  of  State  have  appeared  on  the  airj 
interpret  the  Department's  organization  and  it 
actual  work  in  promoting  international  coopers 
tion  and  security.  A  series  of  four  broadcasts  er 
titled  "The  Department  of  State  Speaks",  wa 
presented  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Compan 
during  January  1944. 
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Armistice  Terms  for  Hungary 


[Released  to  the  press  January  21] 

The  tonus  of  the  Hungarian  armistice  agree- 
ment which  has  been  signed  in  Moscow  follow : 1 

Igreemext  Concerning  ax  Armistice  Between 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  One  Hand  and  Hungary  on 
the  Other 

The  Provisional  National  Government  of  Hun- 
gry, recognizing  the  fact  of  the  defeat  of  Hun- 
gry in  the  war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Jnited  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America, 
nd  other  United  Nations,  accepts  the  armistice 
erms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  above- 
wntioned  three  powers,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the 
'nited  Nations  which  are  in  a  state  of  war  with 
lungary. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  the  representative 
f  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command,  Marshal 
f  the  Soviet  Union  K.  E.  Voroshilov,  duly  au- 
lorized  thereto  by  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet 
rnion,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
f  America,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Na- 
ons  which  are  at  war  with  Hungary,  on  the  one 
and  and  the  representatives  of  the  Provisional 
ational  Government  of  Hungary,  Minister  for 
oreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Janos  Gyongyosi,  Colonel 
eneral  Janos  Voros,  and  State  Secretary  of  the 
abinet  of  Ministers,  Mr.  Istvan  Balogh,  on  the 
her,  holding  proper  full  powers,  have  signed  the 
Mowing  conditions: 

Article  I.  (A)  Hungary  has  withdrawn  from 
ie  war  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  other  United 
ations.  including  Czechoslovakia,  has  severed  all 
lations  with  Germany  and  has  declared  war 
i  Germany. 

(B)  The  Government  of  Hungary  undertakes 
di-arm  the  German  armed  forces  in  Hungary 

id  to  hand  them  over  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  also  undertakes  to 

tern  nationals  of  Germany. 

(C)  The  Government  of  Hungary  undertakes  to 
lintain  and  make  available  such  land,  sea  and 
r  forces  as  may  be  specified  for  service  under  the 
neral  direction  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Com- 


mand. In  this  connection  Hungary  will  provide 
not  less  than  eight  infantry  divisions  with  corps 
troops.  These  forces  must  not  be  used  on  Allied 
territory  except  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Allied 
Government  concerned. 

(D)  On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  against 
Germany,  the  Hungarian  armed  forces  must  be  de- 
mobilized and  put  on  a  peace  footing  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission. 
(See  Annex  to  Article  I.) 

Article  II.  Hungary  has  accepted  the  obliga- 
tion to  evacuate  all  Hungarian  troops  and  officials 
from  the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia 
and  Rumania  occupied  by  her  within  the  limits  of 
the  frontiers  of  Hungary  existing  on  December  31, 
1937,  and  also  to  repeal  all  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative provisions  relating  to  the  annexation  or  in- 
corporation into  Hungary  of  Czechoslovak,  Yugo- 
slav and  Rumanian  territory. 

Article  III.  The  Government  and  High  Com- 
mand of  Hungary  will  ensure  to  the  Soviet  and 
other  Allied  forces  facilities  for  the  free  movement 
on  Hungarian  territory  in  any  direction  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command,  the 
military  situation  requires  this,  the  Government 
and  High  Command  of  Hungary  giving  such  move- 
ment every  possible  assistance  with  their  own 
means  of  communication  and  at  their  own  expense 
on  land,  on  the  water  and  in  the  air.  (See  Annex 
to  Article  III.) 

Article  IV.  The  Government  of  Hungary  will 
immediately  release  all  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and 
internees.  Pending  further  instructions  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungary  will  at  its  own  expense  pro- 
vide all  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  internees,  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees,  including  nationals  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia,  with  adequate 
food,  clothing,  medical  services,  and  sanitary  and 
hygienic  requirements,  and  also  with  means  of 
transportation  for  the  return  of  any  such  persons 
to  their  own  country. 

Article  V.  The  Government  of  Hungary  will 
immediately  release,  regardless  of  citizenship  and 
nationality,  all  persons  held  in  confinement  in 

'Telegraphic  text.  For  armistice  terms  for  Rumania, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  17,  1944,  p.  289,  and  for  Bulgaria, 
Oct.  29,  1944,  p.  492, 
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connection  with  their  activities  in  favor  of  the 
United  Nations  or  because  of  their  sympathies 
with  the  United  Nations'  cause  or  for  racial  or 
religious  reasons,  and  will  repeal  all  discrimina- 
tory legislation  and  disabilities  arising  therefrom. 
The  Government  of  Hungary  will  take  all  the 
necessary  measures  to  ensure  that  all  displaced  per- 
sons and  refugees  within  the  limits  of  Hungarian 
territory,  including  Jews  and  stateless  persons, 
are  accorded  at  least  the  same  measure  of  protec- 
tion and  security  as  its  own  nationals. 

Article  VI.  The  Government  of  Hungary  un- 
dertakes to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  and  to  the  other 
United  Nations,  by  the  dates  specified  by  the  Al- 
lied Control  Commission,  and  in  complete  good 
order,  all  valuables  and  materials  removed  during 
the  war  to  Hungary  from  the  United  Nations' 
territory  and  belonging  to  state,  public  or  coopera- 
tive organizations,  enterprises,  institutions  or 
individual  citizens,  such  as  factory  and  works 
equipment,  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  tractors, 
motor  vehicles,  historic  monuments,  museum 
treasures  and  any  other  property. 

Article  VII.  The  Government  and  High  Com- 
mand of  Hungary  undertake  to  hand  over  aB 
booty  into  the  hands  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command  all  German  war  material  located  on 
Hungarian  territory  including  vessels  of  the  fleet 
of  Germany. 

Article  VIII.  The  Government  and  High  Com- 
mand of  Hungary  undertake  not  to  permit,  with- 
out the  authorization  of  the  Allied  Control  Com- 
mission, the  export  or  expropriation  of  any  form 
of  property  (including  valuables  and  currency) 
belonging  to  Germany  or  her  nationals  or  to  per- 
sons resident  in  German  territory  or  in  territories 
occupied  by  Germany.  They  will  safeguard  such 
property  in  the  manner  specified  by  the  Allied 
Control  Commission. 

Article  IX.  The  Government  and  High  Com- 
mand of  Hungary  undertake  to  hand  over  to  the 
Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  all  vessels  belong- 
ing to  or  having  belonged  to  the  United  Nations 
which  are  located  in  Hungarian  Danubian  ports, 
no  matter  at  whose  disposal  these  vessels  may  be, 
for  use  during  the  period  of  the  Avar  against  Ger- 
many by  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  in 
the  general  interests  of  the  Allies,  these  vessels 
subsequently  to  be  returned  to  their  owners. 
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The  Government  of  Hungary  will  bear  the  full 
material  responsibility  for  any  damage  or  deetruej 

tion  of  the  aforementioned  property  until  the  rno- 
ment  of  its  transfer  to  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command. 

Article  X.  Hungarian  merchant  vessel* 
whether  in  Hungarian  or  foreign  waters,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  operational  control  of  the  Allied 
(Soviet)  High  Command  for  use  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  Allies. 

Article  XI.  The  Government  of  Hungary  will 
make  regular  payments  in  Hungarian  currency 
and  provide  commodities  (fuel,  foodstuff,  fl 
cetera),  facilities  and  services  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  for  the 
fulfillment  of  its  functions  as  well  as  for  the  needs 
of  missions  and  representatives  of  the  Allied  states 
connected  with  the  Allied  Control  Commission. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  will  also  assure,  in 
the  case  of  need,  the  use  and  regulation  of  the  I 
work   of   industrial    and    transport   enterprises, 
means  of  communication,  power  stations,  enter- 
prises and  installations  of  public  utility,  stores  of 
fuel  and  other  material  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions  issued   during   the    armistice   by   the 
Allied   (Soviet)   High  Command  or  the  Allied 
Control  Commission.    ( See  Annex  to  Article  XL) 
Article  XII.  Losses  caused  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  by  military  opera- 
tions and  by  the  occupation  by  Hungary  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  these  states  will  be  made  good  by  Hun- 
gary to  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia,  but  taking  into  consideration  that 
Hungary  has  not  only  withdrawn  from  the  war 
against  the  United  Nations  but  has  declared  war 
against  Germany,  the  parties  agree  that  compen- 
sation for  the  indicated  losses  will  be  made  bj 
Hungary  not  in  full  but  only  in  part;  namely, 
to  the  amount  of  300,000,000  American  dollar? 
payable  over  six  years  in  commodities  (machine 
equipment,  river  craft,  grain,  livestock,  et  cetera) 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  amount 
to  200,000,000  American  dollars  and  the  sum  to  Ik 
paid  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  to  amoun' 
to  100,000,000  American  dollars. 

Compensation  will  be  paid  by  Hungary  for  los 
and  damage  caused  by  the  war  to  other  Allie< 
states  and  their  nationals,  the  amount  of  com 
pensation  to  be  fixed  at  a  later  date.  (See  Anne: 
to  Article  XII.) 
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Article  XIII.  The  Government  of  Hungary 
undertakes  to  restore  all  legal  rights  and  interests 
of  the  United  Nations  and  their  nationals  on  Hun- 
garian territory  as  they  existed  before  the  war  and 
also  to  return  their  property  in  complete  good 
order. 

Article  XIV.  Hungary  will  cooperate  in  the 
apprehension  and  trial,  as  well  as  the  surrender 
to  the  Governments  concerned,  of  persons  accused 
of  war  crimes. 

Article  XV.  The  Government  of  Hungary  un- 
dertakes to  dissolve  immediately  all  pro-Hitler  or 
other  fascist  political,  military,  para-military  and 
other  organizations  on  Hungarian  territory  con- 
ducting propaganda  hostile  to  the  United  Nations 
and  not  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  such  organiza- 
tions in  the  future. 

Akticle  XVI.  The  publication,  introduction 
and  distribution  in  Hungary  of  periodical  or  non- 
periodical  literature,  the  presentation  of  theatrical 
performances  or  films,  the  operation  of  wireless 
stations,  post,  telegraph  and  telephone  services 
will  take  place  in  agreement  with  the  Allied  (So- 
viet) High  Command.  (See  Annex  to  Article 
XVI.) 

Article  XVII.  Hungarian  civil  administration 
will  be  restored  in  the  whole  area  of  Hungary  sep- 
arated by  not  less  than  50-100  kilometres  (depend- 
ing upon  conditions  of  terrain)  from  the  front  line, 
Hungarian  administrative  bodies  undertaking  to 
carry  out,  in  the  interests  of  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  and  security,  instructions  and  orders 
of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  or  Allied 
Control  Commission  issued  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  execution  of  these  armistice 
terms. 

Article  XVIII.  For  the  whole  of  the  period 
of  the  armistice  there  will  be  established  in  Hun- 
gary an  Allied  Control  Commission  which  will 
regulate  and  supervise  the  execution  of  the  armis- 
tice terms  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command 
and  with  the  participation  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

During  the  period  between  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  armistice  and  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
against  Germany,  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command.  (See  Annex  to 
Article  XVIII.) 
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Article  XIX.  The  Vienna  Arbitration  Award 
of  November  2,  1938  and  the  Vienna  Award  of 
August  30,  1940,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null 
and  void. 

Article  XX.  The  present  terms  come  into  force 
at  the  moment  of  their  signing. 

Done  in  Moscow  January  20,  1945,  in  one  copy 
which  will  be  entrusted  to  the  safekeeping  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, in  the  Russian,  English  and  Hungarian 
languages,  the  Russian  and  English  texts  being 
authentic. 

Certified  copies  of  the  present  agreement,  with 
Annexes,  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  each 
of  the  other  Governments  on  whose  behalf  the  pres- 
ent agreement  is  being  signed. 

For  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Marshal  K.  E.  Voroshilov. 

For  the  Provisional  National  Government  of 
Hungary : 

Janos  Gyongyosi,  Colonel  General  Janos 
Voros,  and  Istvan  Baloqh. 

Annex  to  Agreement  Concerning  an  Armistice 
Between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  One  Hand  and  Hungary  on 
the  Other,  Signed  in  Moscow,  January  20, 
1945. 

A.  Annex  to  Article  I. 

The  Hungarian  Military  Command  shall  hand 
over  to  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  within 
a  period  fixed  by  the  latter  all  the  information  at 
its  disposal  regarding  the  German  armed  forces 
and  the  plans  of  the  German  Military  Command 
for  the  development  of  military  operations  against 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
other  United  Nations  and  also  the  charts  and  maps 
and  all  operational  documents  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  German  armed  forces. 

The  measures  provided  for  in  Article  I  of  the 
agreement  regarding  the  internment  of  nationals 
of  Germany  now  in  Hungarian  territory  do  not 
apply  to  nationals  of  that  country  of  Jewish  origin. 

B.  Annex  to  Article  III. 

The  assistance  specified  in  Article  III  of  the 
agreement  shall  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  High  Command  of  Hungary  will  place 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Com- 
mand, for  use  at  its  discretion  during  the  armistice, 
in  complete  good  order  and  with  the  personnel 
required  for  their  maintenance,  all  Hungarian 
military,  air  and  river  fleet  installations  and  build- 
ings, ports,  barracks,  warehouses,  airfields,  means 
of  communication  and  meteorological  stations 
which  might  be  required  for  military  needs. 

€ '.  Annex  to  Article  XI. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  will  withdraw 
and  redeem  within  such  time  limits  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  may 
specify,  all  holdings  in  Hungarian  territory  of 
currencies  issued  by  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command,  and  will  hand  over  currency  so  with- 
drawn free  of  cost  to  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 

Command. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  will  not  permit 
the  disposal  of  external  Hungarian  assets  or  dis- 
posal of  internal  Hungarian  assets  to  foreign  Gov- 
ernments or  foreign  nationals  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command 
or  the  Allied  Control  Commission. 

D.  Annex  to  Article  XII. 

The  precise  nomenclature  and  varieties  of  com- 
modities to  be  delivered  by  Hungary  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  XII  of  the  agreement  and  also 
the  more  precise  periods  for  making  these  deliv- 
eries each  year  shall  be  defined  in  special  agree- 
ments between  the  respective  Governments.  These 
deliveries  will  be  calculated  at  1938  prices  with  an 
increase  of  15%  for  industrial  equipment  and  10% 
for  other  goods. 

As  the  basis  of  calculation  for  payment  of  the 
indemnity  foreseen  in  Article  XII  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  American  dollar  is  to  be  used  at  its  gold 
parity  on  the  day  of  signing  of  the  agreement, 
i.  e.  35  dollars  to  one  ounce  of  gold. 

In  connection  with  Article  XII  it  is  understood 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  will  immediately 
make  available  certain  food  and  other  supplies 
required  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  popu- 
lation of  those  Czechoslovakian  and  Yugoslavian 
territories  which  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  Hun- 
garian aggression.  The  quantities  of  products  to 
be  delivered  will  be  determined  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  three  governments  and  will  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  reparation  by  Hungary  for  the  loss 
and  damage  sustained  by  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia. 
E.  Annex  to  Article  XVI, 


The  Government  of  Hungary  will  ensure  that 
wireless  communication,  telegraphic  and  postal 
correspondence,  and  correspondence  in  cipher  and 
by  courier,  as  well  as  telephonic  communication 
with  foreign  countries,  of  Embassies,  Legations 
and  Consulates  situated  in  Hungary  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  laid  down  by  the  Allied  (So- 
viet) High  Command. 

F.  Annex  to  Article  XV III. 

Control  over  the  exact  execution  of  the  armistice 
terms  will  be  entrusted  to  the  Allied  Control  Com- 
mission to  be  established  in  conformity  with  Ar- 
ticle XVIII  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  and  its  organs 
shall  fulfill  all  the  instructions  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  arising  out  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. 

The  Allied  Control  Commission  will  set  up  spe- 
cial organs  or  sections  entrusting  them  respectively 
with  the  execution  of  various  functions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Allied  Control  Commission  may  have  its 
officers  in  various  parts  of  Hungary. 

The  Allied  Control  Commission  will  have  its 
seat  in  the  city  of  Budapest. 

Moscow,  January  20,  19If5. 

Protocol  to  the  Armistice  Agreement  with 
Hungary 

In  signing  the  armistice  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Hungary,  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments signatory  thereto  have  agreed  as  follows: 

One.  The  term  "war  material"  used  in  Article 
VII  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  material  or 
equipment  belonging  to,  used  by,  or  intended  for 
use  by  the  military  or  para-military  formations 
of  the  enemy  or  members  thereof. 

Two.  The  use  by  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command  of  Allied  vessels  handed  over  by  the 
Government  of  Hungary  in  accordance  with 
Article  IX  of  the  armistice  and  the  date  of  their 
return  to  their  owners  will  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  between  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Allied  Governments 
concerned. 

Done  in  Moscow  in  three  copies,  each  in  the 
Russian  and  English  languages,  the  Russian  and 
English  texts  being  authentic. 

January  20, 1945. 

(Note:  The  foregoing  Protocol  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  Mr.  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man,  the  American  Ambassador.) 
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America's  Place  in  World  Affairs 

Address  by  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  » 


[Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

I  sense  throughout  the  entire  nation  a  solemn 
air  of  dedication  to  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  The 
fact  that  these  are  critical  days  is  not  half  so  im- 
portant, I  submit,  as  the  fact  that  we  are  aware 
that  these  are  the  critical  days.  ,No  longer  are 
we  content  merely  to  say,  without  projective 
thinking,  "Total  victory  must  be  achieved".  The 
meaning  of  that  victory  is  now  clear  to  us  in  terms 
of  blood  and  treasure,  and  knowledge  of  the  cost 
has  doubled  our  determination.  Our  purpose — 
clarified  and  comprehended — has  become  more  un- 
shakable than  ever. 

Similarly,  we  are  no  longer  content  merely  to 
say  without  looking  ahead,  "Lasting  peace  must 
be  achieved".  We  have  begun  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  those  words.  We  have  surveyed  the 
road  ahead.  The  terrain,  we  note,  is  rough.  Here 
it  twists  and  turns,  there  a  boulder  must  be  hurdled 
or  removed.  Now  we  are  in  familiar  country  and 
can  move  swiftly,  knowing  our  way;  now  we  pass 
through  a  stretch  of  unfamiliar  ground,  and  must 
advance  more  slowly,  adapting  ourselves  to  our 
surroundings.  Gaining  this  knowledge  has  not 
always  been  a  pleasant  experience,  but  at  all  times 
it  has  been  a  necessary  one.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  learned,  and  the  journey  remains  long  and 
arduous.  But  when  we  speak  now  of  our  determi- 
nation to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  we  speak  with  the 
wisdom  of  maturity,  and  the  chances  of  our  suc- 
ceeding are,  therefore,  I  like  to  think,  far  better 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  our  history. 

Not  all  men  would  agree,  I  know.  [_  Lately,  a 
great  many  sincere  and  thoughtful  persons  have 
felt  that  the  prospects  for  a  democratic  peace  have 
lessened,  rather  than  increased.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  what  they  are  saying,  in  effect,  is 
that,  because  a  shadow  has  crossed  the  sun,  the 
sun  no  longer  shines.)  I  think  we  can  measure  the 
extent  of  this  Nation's  yearning  for  a  sound  demo- 
cratic peace  in  terms  of  the  concern  our  people 
have  shown  lately  at  the  possibility  that  such 
a  peace  might  not  be  achieved.  Two  years  ago,  a 
year  ago,  were  we  aware  of  these  deep  and  abiding 
hopes  ?    We  could  only  guess  their  existence  in  the 


minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Today  we  know  that 
they  exist,  indeed  that  they  are  among  the  deepest 
aspirations  of  our  people.  Here  is  not  only  prog- 
ress toward  a  people's  peace  but  a  key  to  policy, 
for,  in  the  great  words  of  former  Sacretary  Hull, 
foreign  policy  "is  for  us  the  task  of  focusing  and 
giving  effect  in  the  world  outside  our  borders  to 
the  will  of  135  million  people  through  the  con- 
stitutional processes  which  govern  our  democracy". 
In  his  recent  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
the  President  said  plainly: 

"I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  did  not  admit  concern 
about  many  situations — the  Greek  and  Polish  for 
example.  But  those  situations  are  not  as  easy  or 
as  simple  to  deal  with  as  some  spokesmen,  whose 
sincerity  I  do  not  question,  would  have  us  believe. 
We  have  obligations,  not  necessarily  legal,  to  the 
exiled  governments,  to  the  underground  leaders 
and  to  our  major  Allies  who  came  much  nearer  the 
shadows  than  we  did. 

"We  and  our  Allies  have  declared  that  it  is  our 
purpose  to  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  will  live 
and  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government 
restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived 
of  them.  But  with  internal  dissension,  with  many 
citizens  of  liberated  countries  still  prisoners  of  war 
or  forced  to  labor  in  Germany,  it  is  difficult  to  guess 
the  kind  of  self-government  the  people  really 
want." 

These  problems  are  no  longer  theoretical.  We 
are  face  to  face  with  them  in  the  liberated  countries 
and  elsewhere.  In  all  probability,  they  will  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease.  We  are  out  in  the  real 
world  and  the  going  will  be  tough.  But  defeatism 
is  not  an  American  tradition.  It  is  all  well  and 
good  to  work  out  in  advance  the  course  you  think 
you  may  have  to  run  during  a  race.  But  what 
does  this  avail  a  man  if  he  withdraws  from  the 
race  at  the  sound  of  the  starting  gun,  takes  a  seat 
in  the  stands,  and  criticizes  each  and  every  runner  ? 

And  so  I  say  again,  if  these  are  the  critical 
days,  what  counts  most  is  our  awareness  of  that 

1  Delivered  at  the  New  York  Times  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
on  Jan.  17,  1945: 
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fact.  We  must  be  stripped  for  the  race.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  the  sudden  turn  of  events,  the 
unexpected  development.  We  must  realize  (hat 
in  countries  ravaged  by  war  and  years  of  Fascism — 
by  the  terrible  brutal ization  of  Fascism — we  will 
come  upon  gaping  wounds  in  the  social  system  far- 
more  serious  than  any  we  could  possibly  imagine. 
And  we  must  be  prepared,  too,  for  a  resilience,  a 
strength,  and  a  vigor  which  we  had  not  thought 
possible  in  people  who  had  so  suffered.  We  will 
find  that,  even  as  the  human  body  has  mysterious 
ways  of  fighting  disease,  these  people  will  have 
drawn  upon  inner  resources  to  keep  warm  their 
hope  during  the  long  night.  The  full  beauty  of 
this  vigor  must  not  astound  us,  nor  cause  us  con- 
cern, nor  suddenly  become  inconvenient  or  incom- 
patible with  our  plans.  No,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  utilize  fully  the  inner  strength  of  the  liberated 
people  in  their  own  behalf.  Not  one  iota  of  cre- 
ative energy  must  go  unharnessed  in  the  great  task 
of  reconstruction. 

Now,  where  are  we  going  ?  What  do  we  have  in 
mind  ?  I  shall  not  undertake  to  enunciate  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  for  obviously 
only  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  can 
do  that.  But  I  have  a  passion  for  simplification 
of  problems,  and  although  this  sort  of  thing  can 
sometimes  go  too  far,  I  find  it  most  helpful  to 
break  down  our  problems  under  three  main  head- 
ings: (1)  Principles;  (2)  Objectives;  (3)  Guides 
for  action  in  attaining  these  objectives  on  the  basis 
of  those  principles.  The  other  day  on  assuming 
my  new  post  I  drew  a  chart  of  the  picture  that  con- 
fronts us  in  the  world,  and  this  is  what  it  looked 
like: 

Under  "Principles"  I  wrote :  The  Atlantic  Char- 
ter. I  think  the  Charter  covers  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  justice,  democracy,  and  good-will  to- 
ward men.     As  the  President  said  recently : 

"It  is  true  that  the  statement  of  principles  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  does  not  provide  rules  of 
easy  application  to  each  and  every  one  of  this  war- 
torn  world's  tangled  situations.  But  it  is  a  good 
and  a  useful  thing — it  is  an  essential  thing — to 
have  principles  toward  which  we  can  aim.  And 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  our  influence — and  to 
use  it  now — to  secure  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible 
the  fulfilment  of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.    We  have  not  shrunk  from  the  military 


responsibilities  brought  on  by  this  war.    We 
not  mid  will  not  shrink  from  the  political 
bilities  which  follow  in  the  wake  oi  battle." 

Under  "Objectives'',  I  wrote:  (1)  Win  the  war 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  (2j  help  to  create  perma- 
nent peace  and  security  in  the  world.  In  a  box 
beneath  point  2  on  this  chart  I  wrote:  Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

Under  "Guides  for  action",  I  wrote:  (1)  Con- 
stantly keep  in  mind  the  long-range  inten  m 
the  United  Slates  and  the  American  people;  (2) 
keep  in  step  with  the  other  United  Nations  and 
maintain  the  alliance  firm  and  secure;  (3)  help 
the  liberated  areas  return  to  a  healthy  political  and. 
economic  life— the  hungry  must  be  fed ;  (4)  reduce, 
each  problem  to  its  basic  factors  and  then  apply 
common  sense. 

At  least  three  big  problems  emerge  from  that; 
chart. 

First,  with  reference  to  aiding  the  liberated 
peoples,  I  have  already  spoken  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  necessary  attitude  of  mind.  As  to  feeding1 
the  hungry,  we  know  that  hunger  is  among  the 
worst  enemies  of  man,  for  hunger  breeds  both 
physical  and  political  disease.  There  can  be  no1 
really  stable  world  as  long  as  hunger  exists.  Even 
we,  in  our  heaven-blessed  homeland,  can  never  live 
in  permanent  security  and  well-being  until  that 
problem  has  been  solved.  Thus  it  fits  directly  into 
the  long-range  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people.  This  is  an  emergency  prob- 
lem but  it  is  a  long-range  problem  too.  It  is  one 
of  our  many  problems  requiring  united  effort. 
That  is  why  the  food  conference  was  held  at  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia,  and  that  is  why  we  and  the  other 
United  Nations  have  established  the  United  Na- 
tions Relirf  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to 
handle  relief  in  the  countries  devastated  by  war. 
I  cannot  tonight  deal  with  its  many  ramifications, 
except  to  say  that  the  shipping  problem  is  closely 
allied  with  it  today  and  that  questions  of  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers  will  be  closely  allied  with 
it  tomoriow.  What  proportion  of  our  shipping 
can  properly  be  deflected  from  the  war  effort  to* 
feed  the  hungry  abroad?  How  and  where  and  in, 
what  proportions  shall  rehabilitation  supplies  be 
distributed?  To  what  extent  can  we  produce  and 
send  abroad  supplies  without  jeopardizing  our 
own  economic  life  at  home?    These  are  just  a  few 
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af  the  difficult  economic  problems  with  which  we 
must  deal  now.  But  underlying  all  our  thinking 
:here  must  remain  the  simple  truth :  "The  hungry 
nust  be  fed?'' 

[The  second  big  problem :  Can  we  keep  in  step 
vith  our  Allies,  serve  the  long-range  interests  of 
he  United  States,  and  stand  squarely  upon  our 
jrinciples  in  the  attainment  of  our  objectives? 

Here  is  a  very  large  problem  indeed,  and  in  ap- 
proaching it  I  think  we  should  keep  one  thought 
!oremost  in  mind,  namely,  that  our  Allies  want 
ieace  and  future  security  just  as  much  as  we  do) 
Deople  ask  what  policy  the  State  Department  is 
mrsuing  in  its  relations  with  our  Allies  in  the  war. 
Ve  understand,  all  of  us,  I  think,  why  the  question 
5  asked.    In  a  world  confused  by  distance  and  by 
car,  the  lines  of  direction,  the  lines  of  policy,  are 
:ot  always  easy  to  follow.    But  the  answer,  never- 
heless,  need  not  be  difficult.     The  policy  of  the 
Jnited  States,  like  the  policy  of  the  other  Allied 
irovernments,  is  to  fight  as  Allies  in  unison.   When 
re  differ  from  our  Allies,  as  we  are  bound  to  differ 
rom  them  on  certain  questions,  it  is  the  policy 
f  this  Government,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  our  people, 
ot  to  let  our  differences  interfere  with  the  unity 
f  action  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  or 
o  disrupt  that  unity  after  the  war  is  won.     That 
oes  not  mean  that  this  Government  has  neglected 
r  will  neglect  to  make  its  own  position  on  these 
ue^tions  clear.    Nothing  has  gone  or  will  go  by 
ef  ault.    You  may  be  assured  that  the  Department 
f  State,  as  tjie  department  of  government  charged 
•ith  responsibility  for  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
iuntry,  has  vigorously  stated,  and  will  continue 
)  state,  the  American  position  on  issues  in  dispute, 
ctively  keeping  before  all  other  nations  our  own 
iuntry's  interests  and  the  point  of  view  of  our 
eople.    You  may  also  be  assured,  however,  that 
lis  Government  will  use  its  influence  to  prevent 
iy  interruption  of  the  common  effort  in  the  prose- 
ltion  of  the  war  as  the  result  of  differences  on 
articular  issues  or  particular  questions. 
Human  nature  and  national  nature  being  what 
ley  are,  nationalism  would  appear  to  be  here  to 
ay — or  at  least  to  stay  for  some  time.    But  let  us 
3t  brand  as  national  selfishness  acts  which  spring 
cimarily  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
id  the  legitimate  desire  of  nations  for  future 
^ace  and  security— both  strategic  and  economic 
curity.    Let  us  neither  forget  the  recent  history 
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of  gangster  nations  nor  their  depredations.  If  they 
had  attacked  my  house  I  would  most  certainly  put 
up  some  kind  of  fence  for  my  future  safety  and 
the  safety  of  my  property.  Meanwhile,  I  would 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  the  town's 
police  force  was  efficiently  and  effectively  organ- 
ized to  prevent  those  depredations  in  future  and 
to  insure  security.  Once  that  organization  had 
been  perfected  and  found  worthy  of  my  confidence, 
then  I  would  have  little  need  to  tend  the  fence. 

We  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters  that  the  various  inter- 
national pacts  recently  concluded  among  several 
European  nations  signify  that  our  Allies  are  fall- 
ing out  of  step  with  us.  Although  I  have  not  the 
time  this  evening  to  discuss  these  pacts  in  detail, 
let  me  state  here  that  after  careful  study  of  those 
agreements,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  were  con- 
cluded in  the  spirit  of  what  we  all  are  trying  to 
achieve  through  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 

In  reference  to  international  politics  in  general, 
I  think  that  all  of  us  should  remember  that  foreign 
relations  are  like  a  cyclorama ;  they  are  a  perpet- 
ually unrolling  canvas,  with  new  aspects  of  the 
scene  constantly  emerging.  We  photograph  the 
scene  one  day,  draw  a  blueprint  of  the  main  factors 
in  the  picture,  try  to  determine  what  action  we 
should  take,  if  any.  This  decision  might  be  called 
our  "policy".  Yet  the  next  day,  the  picture  may 
be  importantly  altered;  new  factors  are  injected; 
another  blueprint  must  be  drawn  and  perhaps  a 
different  decision  taken.  Indeed,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  as  they  are,  policy,  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  cannot  be  a  static  equation.  Our  prin- 
ciples should  be  sound — our  objectives  should  be 
sound.  Hold  firmly  to  these,  and  we  cannot  go  far 
wrong. 

And  now,  a  word  about  that  security  organiza- 
tion. At  Dumbarton  Oaks  we  tried  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation upon  which  an  effective  and  durable  world 
structure  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
could  be  built,  and  we  profoundly  hope  and  trust 
it  will  be  built  as  a  result  of  the  eventual  United 
Nations  conference.  I  shall  not  tonight  try  to  de- 
scribe the  outline  of  the  plan.  That  plan  has  been 
published  far  and  wide,  yet  only  a  few  days  ago  a 
friend  said  to  me:  "Why  don't  you  publish  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals?"  and  one  of  our  re- 
spected writers  and  thinkers  said  to  a  member  of 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  delegation :  "There  is  one  big 
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flaw  in  your  plan ;  it  doesn't  provide  for  so  and  so." 
Quite  simply,  he  had  not  read  the  plan !  My  col- 
league merely  pointed  to  the  text.  "There  it  is," 
he  said.  How  many  of  our  people  read  only  the 
headlines  in  the  press  and  without  careful  study 
presume  to  denounce  the  whole  effort  that  has  been 
made ! 

There  are  three  points  that  I  wish  to  stress  con- 
cerning the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  First,  we 
must  profit  from  the  errors  of  the  past.  The  flaws 
and  weaknesses  of  our  past  ineffective  peace  ma- 
chinery must  be  overcome,  as  they  will  be  over- 
come. All  former  efforts  failed  because  they  were 
superficial ;  they  were  like  poultices  prescribed  for 
cancer — and  you  can't  temporize  with  cancer. 

Second,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  what  in 
the  past  has  been  considered  sacrifice.  We  and  the 
other  nations  devoted  to  peace  must  be  prepared 
to  join  our  efforts  and  a  part  of  our  armed  forces 
not  only  for  the  common  good  but  for  the  future 
security  of  our  own  Nation.  Is  that  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  another  world  war. 
Can  any  sacrifice  be  too  great  ? 

Third,  we  must  realize  that  whatever  peace 
structure  is  erected  will  not  satisfy  everybody. 
Shall  we  scrap  it  because,  in  our  view,  it  is  not 
perfect  ?  Today  in  the  international  field  we  face 
a  situation  not  unlike  that  which  confronted  us  in 
our  national  life  in  1789,  when  the  public  criticism 
of,  and  dissatisfaction  with,  our  own  Constitution 
were  wide-spread  and  bitter.  Yet  our  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  it  has  grown  and  matured.  It 
is  still  with  us  after  156  years.  For  the  sake  of 
everything  we  hold  dear  and  for  our  as  yet  unborn 
generations,  some  effective  international  organiza- 
tion must  be  formed.  Although  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible at  one  stroke  to  devise  or  to  gain  universal 
acceptance  by  the  peace-loving  states  of  a  perfect 
organization  for  keeping  the  peace  and  solving 
the  problems  of  the  world,  whatever  plan  emerges 
from  the  United  Nations  conference  must  be  made 
to  work  and  to  succeed.  For  the  alternative  is 
utter  tragedy. 

The  ingenuity  and  will  of  men  made  possible  the 
growth  of  this  country  under  the  Constitution. 
Only  the  ingenuity  and  will  of  men  will  today 
translate  that  better  world  of  our  dreams  into  the 
real  world  about  us. 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  blueprints  or 
charts  or  little  colored  boxes  with  connecting  lines. 
It  will  be  solved,  finally,  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
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of  us  all.  And  that  is  precisely  why  I  am  en- 
couraged. For  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  have 
made  clear  their  feelings.  A  lasting  peace— a  peact 
thai  will  grant  freedom  and  security  and  equal 
opportunity — a  peace  under  which  the  peoples  oi 
the  earth  can  stretch  foith  their  arms,  lift  up  theii 
heads,  and  march  forward  as  brothers — such  a 
peace  would  answer  the  most  fervent  prayers  oj 
mankind. 

Thus  strengthened,  those  charged  with  the  for 
mulation  of  the  peace  go  forward  to  the  uttermosl 
limit  of  their  abilities. 

Endorsement  of  the  French 
Import  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

Following  a  series  of  discussions  between  M 
Jean  Monnet  and  Secretary  of  State  Stettiniu 
and  other  members  of  the  Administration,  M 
Monnet  has  been  informed  that  it  is  the  belie 
of  the  Department  of  State  that  the  import  pro 
gram  of  France  should  be  considered  in  terms  o 
its  contribution  toward  bringing  the  full  economi 
power  of  France  to  bear  on  the  defeat  of  German] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  en 
dorsed  the  French  import  program  for  plannin 
purposes  and  M.  Monnet  has  been  assured  tha 
the  United  States  agencies  concerned  will#c< 
operate  with  the  French  Supply  Council  in  ti 
urgent  procurement  of  supplies  so  that  they  wi 
be  available  for  shipment.  The  shipping  situatio 
to  date  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  impossible  t 
provide  for  more  than  a  small  part  of  France 
requirements,  but  an  additional  allocation  of  shij 
ping  for  French  civilian  use  has  been  made  for  tl 
first  three  months  of  this  year.  The  matter  will  I 
under  constant  study  and  it  is  hoped  that  allocs 
tions  can  be  increased  in  March. 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  has  give 
assurance  that  in  case  of  any  ships  assigned  1 
carry  cargo  to  France,  French  ships  will  be  used  1 
the  maximum  extent  practicable.  M.  Monnet  hi 
been  assured  that  the  Department  of  State 
anxious  to  give  every  practical  assistance  and 
devoting  its  daily  efforts  to  the  best  practical  soli 
tion  of  the  problems  which  M.  Monnet  has  plact 
before  it. 
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Recommendation  on  Argentina's  Request  Concerning  Her 
Relations  With  the  American  Republics 


[Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

The  text  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Pedro  de  Alba,  Secretary  of  the  Govern- 
ing Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  follows: 

January  6, 1945. 
My  Dear  Dr.  de  Alba  : 

I  desire  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  October  30 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  communication  and  ac- 
companying memorandum  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  the  Argentine  representative,  Senor  don 
Rodolfo  Garcia  Arias.  This  communication  re- 
quested, on  behalf  of  the  government  of  General 
Farrell,  that  a  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  be  called 
"to  consider  the  existing  situation  between  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  other  American  Republics." 1 

In  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
munication was  received  by  the  Governing  Board 
and  transmitted  to  the  American  Republics,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  participated 
in  a  full  exchange  of  views  on  the  matter  through 
ordinary  diplomatic  channels  with  the  other  Re- 


publics. In  this  exchange  it  has  been  the  desire  of 
this  Government,  as  it  has  been  of  all  of  the  other 
participating  Governments,  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
acceptable  to  all. 

Since  the  American  Republics  which  are  collab- 
orating in  the  war  effort  are  making  arrangements 
by  consultation  through  ordinary  diplomatic  chan- 
nels to  meet  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  urgent 
war  and  post-war  problems,  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  the  representatives  of  those  Repub- 
lics to  give  joint  personal  consideration  to  the  Ar- 
gentine request.  It  is  believed  that  such  consid- 
eration offers  the  best  assurance  of  a  decision  on 
the  request  of  the  government  of  General  Farrell 
which  will  be  consonant  with  the  best  interest  of 
the  Continent. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  no  action  should  be  taken 
at  this  time  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  with  respect  to  the  request  of  the 
government  of  General  Farrell. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


On  Restoration  of  Liberties  to  Greece 

EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  GREECE 

AND  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

The  text  of  the  message  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
follows : 

In  assuming  the  heavy  task  which  my  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  I  wish  to  express  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  profound 
gratitude  of  the  Greek  Government  and  people  for 
the  friendship  and  solicitude  always  displayed 
by  your  great  country  towards  our  sorely  tried 
nation.  In  the  defense  of  the  liberties  so  recently 
restored  to  this  ancient  cradle  of  democracy  and 
so  dear  to  them  the  Greek  people  place  their  faith 
in  the  noble  principles  of  the  great  American 
democracy  and  hope  that  in  her  effort  to  recon- 


struct the  ruins  accumulated  by  the  long  enemy 
occupation  of  the  country  Greece  will  be  able  to 
rely  on  the  full  and  so  precious  support  of  Your 
Excellency  and  the  United  States. 

Nicolas  Plastiras 

Prime  Minister 

The  President  sent  the  following  telegram  in 
reply  to  Prime  Minister  Plastiras  : 

January  15,  1945. 
Thank  you  for  your  friendly  message.  I  speak 
for  the  American  people  as  well  as  for  myself 
when  I  say  that  the  recent  tragic  bloodshed  in 
Greece  has  been  a  cause  of  profound  sorrow.  In 
assuming  the  leadership  of  the  Greek  Government 

1  Bttlletin  of  Oct.  29,  1944,  p.  498. 
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at  this  critical  time  you  are  faced  with  problems 
the  solution  of  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  of  your  country  and  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  Allied  struggle  against  a  common 
enemy.  I  have  been  reassured  by  your  recent  state- 
ments that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  not  be 
followed  by  reprisals  but  will  be  the  prelude  to 
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early  decisions,  by  means  <>l  free  democratic  proc- 
esses, on  the  vexed  questions  which  led  to  civil 
strife.  This  Government,  in  collaboration  with 
our  Allies,  stands  ready  to  assisl  wherever  prac- 
ticable in  the  rehabilitation  of  your  long  -utter- 
ing nation.  I  wish  you  all  BUCCeSfi  in  the  patriotic 
duties  you  have  undertaken. 

Fbankijn  D.  Roosevelt 


Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 

Advisory  Committee 

REMARKS  RY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ROCKEFELLER  UPON  ACCEPTING   THE   CHAIRMANSHIP 


[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

Gentlemen  :  In  accepting  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad- 
visory Committee,  I  do  so  with  a  full  recognition 
of  the  responsibilities  this  Committee  bears  and 
with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  large  amount  of 
excellent  work  which  has  already  been  done  by  the 
Committee. 

I  feel,  too,  added  responsibility  in  succeeding  my 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr., 
who  has  contributed  so  much  sound  thought  and 
hard  work  to  an  attempt  to  find  solutions  for  the 
problems  war  has  brought  to  the  American  repub- 
lics. Mr.  Berle  has  had  a  deep  and  abiding  affec- 
tion for  and  faith  in  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere, 
and  now  goes  to  his  new  post  as  Ambassador  to 
Brazil. 

The  financial  and  economic  problems  of  this 
hemisphere,  due  to  war  in  Europe,  were  clearly 
foreseen  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  21  Amer- 
ican republics  as  early  as  September  1939  when  this 
Committee  was  created.  They  recognized  the 
necessity  of  constant  study  of  these  problems  and 
the  formulation  of  ideas  and  plans  which  might 
strengthen  the  economic  defense  of  the  hemisphere 
and  might  prepare  all  the  free  nations  of  the  Amer- 
icas for  economic  warfare.  They  placed  upon  this 
Committee  the  duty  of  formulating  policy  pro- 
posals for  the  purpose  of  creating  sound  economic 
relationships  between  all  of  our  republics  during 
the  war. 

The  nations  of  the  world  and  particularly  those 
of  this  hemisphere  are  so  closely  interrelated  that 

1Made  at  the  Pan  American  Union  at  Washington  on 
Jan.  16,  1945. 


war  in  any  part  of  the  world  creates  financial  and 
economic  problems  for  all  other  nations,  and  as  the 
war  progresses  these  problems  become  more  critical. 
This  global  war  is  far  from  finished.  No  one  can 
prophesy  the  time  necessary  to  conquer  Germany 
and  Japan,  but,  omitting  the  time  element  com- 
pletely, we  can  foresee  with  some  clarity  the  inten- 
sification of  our  war  efforts,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  which  will  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  Axi9  powers. 

Thus  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  concentrate  increasingly  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  materials  and  on  the  increased  ship- 
ping necessary  to  carry  men,  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
food,  and  ammunition  to  the  fighting  fronts  as 
well  as  food  and  materials  to  liberated  nations 
which  were  left  destitute  by  the  enemy. 

This  means  that  food  and  consumer  products  of 
all  kinds  become  constantly  shorter  in  supply,  and 
unless  we  on  the  home  front  control  our  supplies 
stringently  and  see  that  they  are  distributed  fairly 
and  at  prices  that  are  within  reason,  inflation  be- 
comes increasingly  serious  and  we'll  have  the 
problems  of  critical  deflation  to  deal  with  in  the 
post-war  period. 

Both  of  these  evils  we  must  fight,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  this  Comm.  tee. 

In  the  United  States,  through  drastic  and  force- 
ful action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  has 
been  possible  to  distribute  the  necessary  commodi- 
ties to  the  consumers  on  the  home  front  at  prices 
which  have  been  controlled.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  prices  of  food  during  this  war  and 
the  last  war  to  realize  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
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inflationary  trends  even  under  the  pressure  of 
global  war. 

Some  of  the  countries  in  Central  and  South 
America  have  been  able  to  control  prices  and  pre- 
vent serious  inflation,  but  in  other  countries  prices 
on  food  and  necessary  commodities  have  risen 
from  50  to  400  percent  during  the  war  period. 

The  causes  of  inflation  are  numerous,  being 
mainly  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  the  large 
nuns  of  money  in  payment  for  critical  war  mate- 
rials, the  shortage  of  food  and  consumer  goods  for 
import,  the  shortage  of  shipping  and  lack  of  ade- 
luate  controls  for  the  distribution  of  available 
Droducts,  lack  of  adequate  price  ceilings  on  these 
products,  and  the  failure  to  stamp  out  the  black 
narket. 

A  good  many  of  the  nations  in  this  hemisphere 
Ave  seen  prices  spiral  upward  menacingly.  Other 
lations  have  shown  that  proper  controls  can  effect 
■emedies  for  this  situation,  proving  that  it  is  not 
oo  late  to  take  the  necessary  action. 

One  of  the  first  actions  is  to  siphon  off  through 
government  loans  and  war  taxation  much  of  the 
ncreased  earnings  and  circulation  of  money  within 
he  country.  Another  action  is  the  enforcement 
»f  definite  price  ceilings  on  essential  articles.  E3- 
ential  articles  must  be  distributed  fairly  to  all 
he  people.  This  requires  an  improvement  of 
ransportation  facilities  so  that  citizens  in  con- 
entrated  population  areas  receive  food  supplies 
s  adequate  to  their  needs  as  the  citizens  in  pro- 
lucing  sections.  And,  finally,  in  every  country 
i-here  it  is  possible,  there  must  be  put  into  effect  a 
lefinite  drive  for  an  increase  in  food  production 
nd  in  the  production  of  other  essential  consumer 
ems. 

Only  by  drastic  methods  can  the  deadly  power 
f  inflation  be  defeated  so  that  in  the  post-war 
eriod  the  nations  of  the  American  Hemisphere 
in  reconvert  to  peacetime  economies  in  the  most 
fficient  and  speedy  fashion. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in  1942  definite 
filing-price  controls  were  put  in  effect  on  all 
United  States  exports  in  accordance  with  resolu- 
ons  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference,  so  that  our 
:-iends  might  benefit  by  everything  we  were  able 
)  export  to  them  without  paying  exorbitant  prices, 
hese  ceiling  prices  were  based  on  the  ceiling  prices 
E  the  articles  in  the  United  States,  with  a  small 
remium  allowed  to  induce  their  export,  to  which 
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was  added  a  fair  profit  for  the  exporter  and  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

In  some  countries  of  this  hemisphere  to  which 
these  commodities  are  sent,  they  are  subject  to  spec- 
ulation, or  importers  put  an  unfair  profit  on  them, 
or  the  commodities  are  sold  through  a  series  of 
middlemen  who  add  no  service  or  value  to  them 
with  the  result  that  they  are  sold  for  from  five  to 
ten  times  their  normal  prices. 

In  nations  where  the  government  took  control 
of  these  imports  and  refused  to  release  them  until  a 
fair  price  was  set  and  a  fair  distribution  was  as- 
sured, the  commodities  were  made  available  to  the 
people  at  prices  which  conformed  to  the  ceiling 
export  prices  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  many  examples  of  saving  which  re- 
sulted from  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration to  maintain  ceiling  prices  on  United 
States  exports.  On  a  shipment  of  skins  and  fur 
coats  to  Brazil  the  price  to  the  importer  was  re- 
duced by  OPA  investigators  25  percent ;  $5,000  was 
cut  off  as  an  excessive  premium  on  a  shipment  of 
steel  rails ;  $3,000  was  saved  on  a  shipment  of  cold- 
rolled  steel  sheets  to  Chile  through  a  reduction  of 
packing  charges ;  a  shipment  of  lard  amounting  to 
120,000  pounds  was  reduced  by  $1,170  as  OPA 
called  attention  to  a  duplicated  item  in  a  premium 
charge;  the  premium  on  a  shipment  of  steel  bands 
to  Mexico  was  reduced  from  50  percent  to  I2y2 
percent  because  the  higher  premium  was  excessive. 
There  are  other  serious  problems  which  must  be 
foreseen  and  prepared  for  in  advance,  because  they 
cannot  be  avoided. 

There  is  nothing  constant  about  global  war  ex- 
cept change.  The  demands  of  the  armed  forces  in 
1912  are  no  longer  the  requirements  of  our  fighting 
forces  today.  In  the  first  half  of  1942  we  were 
fighting  defensive  warfare.  Today  we  are  on  the 
offensive. 

Revised  plans,  revised  designs  of  planes,  ships, 
tanks,  landing  boats,  artillery,  and  ammunition 
have  resulted. 

Therefore,  some  of  the  critical  materials  of 
1942  are  in  less  demand  today,  and  as  these  changes 
arise  there  are  necessary  changes  in  our  contracts 
for  materials.  Some  of  the  contracts  are  can- 
celed and  others  increased. 

These  changes  create  Unemployment  or  a  need 
to  transfer  workers  from  one  area  to  another. 
That  may  require  Government  assistance  to  work- 
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ers  for  a  time  or  transfer  of  these  workers  into  new 
projects  where  they  can  be  employed. 

As  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  some  of  these  con- 
tracts may  be  canceled,  but  many  of  the  products 
will  be  as  essential  for  peacetime  commodities  as 
they  have  been  for  weapons  of  war.  Nevertheless, 
plans  for  reemployment,  plans  for  transfer  of 
workers,  plans  for  carrying  workers  over  the  re- 
conversion period,  plans  for  the  speedy  develop- 
ment of  new  economic  projects  must  be  made  to 
prevent  unemployment  wherever  possible. 

Careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  transportation.  In  many  of  the  21  Amer- 
ican republics  there  is  today  a  progressive  deteri- 
oration of  railroads.  This  is  due  to  the  tremendous 
burdens  which  the  railroads  have  had  to  assume. 
Shipping  is  in  critical  shortage  due  to  war  de- 
mands. Trucks  are  wearing  out.  There  is  a  lack  of 
spare  parts,  a  shortage  of  gasoline  and  tires.  This 
adds  an  extra  load  on  the  railroads.  Replacement 
parts  for  engines  and  cars  and  rights-of-way  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  in  addition  there  are  severe 
manpower  shortages  which  prevent  the  proper  care 
of  equipment. 

The  90,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the  20  Central 
and  South  American  nations  have  been  required  to 
carry  the  tremendous  volume  of  critical  materials 
needed  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  war  effort,  a 
burden  they  were  never  expected  to  carry. 

In  certain  cases  of  vital  necessity,  such  as  on  a 
part  of  the  Mexican  National  Railways,  the  348- 
mile  railroad  operating  in  Brazil  from  the  Itabira 
Iron  Mines  through  the  Rio  Doce  Valley  to  the 
Port  of  Victoria,  and  a  mining  railroad  in  Bolivia, 
reconstruction  work  has  been  done.  Railway  mis- 
sions from  this  country  have  also  gone  to  Ecuador 
and  Colombia  to  aid  in  improving  serious  condi- 
tions. 

The  problem  is  critical  and  the  equipment  must 
be  cared  for  in  every  possible  way  to  preserve  it 
and  keep  it  in  effective  operation. 

As  we  extend  our  fronts  farther  and  farther 
from  our  war  factories,  our  shipping  problems 
become  constantly  more  intense.  Men  are  being 
sent  to  these  far-flung  battlefields  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  farther  and  farther  from  our  shores, 
increasing  the  time  element  for  the  round  voyage 
and  increasing  the  volume  of  war  material  that 
must  be  transported.  In  addition  to  our  tremen- 
dous armies  in  these  war  areas,  the  United  States 
alone  now  has  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world  and 
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this  too  must  be  supplied  by  our  Merchant  Marine. 
The  intensification  of  air  and  mechanized  war- 
fare and  naval  warfare  puts  a  constantly  increased 
strain  on  our  petroleum  resources.  Thus  th<;re 
can  be  no  alleviation  of  the  serious  problem  of  our 
railroads  until  the  war  is  won. 

It  is  our  objective  in  this  Committee  to  assist  the 
free  nations  of  the  Americas  to  full  effort  and  co- 
operation in  solving  these  most  pressing  matters 
of  wartime  transportation. 

In  war  we  talk  of  controls,  governmental  con- 
trols, because  they  are  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  war  purposes.  We  must  control  prices, 
commodities,  distribution,  production.  One  of  the 
vital  problems  facing  our  Committee,  however, 
is  to  make  plans  which  will  permit  the  discon- 
tinuance of  these  controls  as  soon  as  war  activities 
permit.  Such  controls  in  peacetime  hamper  the 
free  normal  trade  and  commerce,  the  access  to  raw 
materials,  the  manufacture  of  consumer  goods, 
the  production  of  food,  and  all  the  normal  proc- 
esses which  lead  to  higher  living  standards  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nations  individually  and 
collectively. 

We  must  plan  moreover  for  new  industries,  foi 
the  manufacture  of  new  products,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  in  countries  best  suited  to  mak- 
ing them. 

One  of  the  vital  needs  of  this  hemisphere  aftei 
the  war,  as  it  will  be  a  vital  need  of  the  world,  is 
the  freedom  of  all  nations  to  obtain  the  necessar 
raw  materials,  to  manufacture  and  produce  th< 
articles  for  which  they  have  particular  talents,  an< 
to  sell  their  products  throughout  the  world.  On 
mistake  of  the  past  which  we  must  scrupulous! 
avoid  in  our  plans  is  the  development  of  industrie 
which  are  not  of  themselves  profitable  and  wine 
must  be  protected  behind  high  tariff  barriers.  Th 
post-war  world  will  require  production  such  as  ha 
never  before  been  dreamed  of  and  there  is  oppoi 
tunity  for  every  nation  to  develop  industries  suite 
to  its  particular  talents  without  attempting  t 
indulge  in  fields  of  production  for  which  adequai 
facilities  are  not  available. 

In  many  nations  of  Central  and  South  Amerii 
there  are  great  undeveloped  resources  in  land  ar 
in  industry.  Many  of  these  nations  require  i: 
creased  manpower  for  their  proper  developme 
and  that  a  sound,  far-sighted  immigration  poll' 
be  developed  before  this  war  is  over. 
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As  all  of  us  have  discovered,  there  are  varying 
types  of  immigrants.  Some  maintain  loyalty 
through  generations  to  the  nation  of  their  origin. 
Others  quickly  become  a  part  of  the  nation  of  their 
choice,  bring  to  it  a  love  of  freedom,  a  talent  for 
mechanical  production  or  agricultural  skills  which 
immediately  make  them  a  productive  part  of  their 
new  country.  This  latter  class  can  perform  a  great 
service  for  several  of  the  American  nations  and 
<uch  nations  can  well  plan  now  to  invite  through 
proper  inducements  the  immigrants  they  would 
like  to  have. 

There  is  financial  responsibility  involved  in  such 
a  program.  Some  authorities  consider  that  a 
thousand  dollars  a  family  is  the  minimum  which 
should  be  allowed  for  immigrants,  but  increased 
production  both  in  industry  and  in  agriculture, 
the  development  of  areas  that  are  now  unde- 
veloped, the  development  of  mines  and  natural 
resources  will  soon  make  such  investments  pay 
large  dividends. 

In  the  development  of  industry,  mining,  agri- 
ulture,  hydroelectric  power,  new  transportation 
facilities,  shipping,  and  all  the  factors  which  the 
Americas  will  look  to  in  the  post-war  period  to 
increase  the  earning  power  and  the  living  stand- 
ing of  their  people,  there  will  be  investment  funds 
ivailable,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  To  attract 
hese  funds,  however,  safeguards  and  new  rules 
>f  operation  must  be  set  up  in  all  nations. 

Finally,  we  must  plan  carefully  and  effectively 
o  improve  the  basic  economy  of  the  people  by 
ntensifying  and  enlarging  the  health  and  sanita- 
ion  programs  which  have  been  initiated  in  the 
Vmerican  republics. 

We  must  aid  and  encourage  the  food-production 
•rograms,  extending  this  work  of  farm  planning, 
rop  production,  rotation  of  crops,  soil  conserva- 
ion  and  fertilization,  and  improvement  of  the 
■reed  of  farm  animals  as  well  as  their  care,  so  that 
he  people  of  all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
nay  have  better  food  and  become  stronger  and 
acre  vigorous.  One  vital  element  in  this  program 
3  the  education  of  all  the  people  in  this  hemisphere 
n  matters  of  nutrition  and  health  and  welfare. 

We  must  encourage  the  extension  of  free  educa- 
ion  and  encourage  the  people  to  take  advantage 
f  educational  opportunities. 

As  serious  as  our  problems  are,  let  us  always 
emember  that  we  do  not  have  to  rebuild  and  re- 
abilitate  our  cities  and  farms  as  will  be  the  case 
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in  Europe.    We  have  much  to  start  with,  and  by 
our  unified  effort  we  can  accomplish  great  results. 
This  work  involving  problems  of  great  com- 
plexity, requiring  patient  thought  and  constant 
attention  can  be  done  by  no  one  group  or  no  one 
nation.    What  affects  any  American  nation  bene- 
fits the  American  Hemisphere.     What  harms  any 
American  nation  harms  the  American  Hemisphere. 
In  union  there  is  power,  and  together  by  using 
the  Commissions  of  Inter- American  Development, 
by  working  through  our  own  Committee,  and  by 
working  with  and  through  the  existing  private 
and   government   organizations  in   each   of   the 
American  republics,  we  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  obligation  to  develop  within  the  American 
Hemisphere  a  community  of  nations  which  will 
be  prosperous,  strong,  and  productive.    We  can 
have  a  community  of  nations  whose  people  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  high  earnings,  high  living  stand- 
ards, education,  and  their  continued  and  everlast- 
ing freedom. 

Maintenance  of  the  Economies 
Of  the  Liberated  Countries 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMBASSY 

[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

Richard  Law,  British  Minister  of  State,  left 
Washington  January  14.  He  had  had  a  series  of 
discussions  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
prominent  members  of  the  administration  on  the 
economic  problems  arising  out  of  the  liberation  of 
large  parts  of  Europe. 

The  main  subject  of  discussion  has  been  how  to 
maintain  the  economies  of  the  liberated  countries 
so  that  they  may  become  an  effective  advance  base 
for  the  operations  of  our  armies  against  Germany. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Governments  were  from  the  outset  fully  agreed  on 
the  importance  of  this  objective,  but  in  achieving 
it  difficult  shipping  problems  have  to  be  faced. 

As  a  result  of  the  conversations,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  the  two  Governments  to  establish  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem  and  to  agree  upon  interim 
measures  which  will  increase  the  regular  flow  of 
supplies  to  liberated  Europe  and  enable  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  European  countries,  as  soon  as 
conditions  in  each  case  permit,  to  have  national 
import  programs  of  their  own. 
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People-to-People  Relations  Among  the 
American  Republics 


[Released  to  the  press  January  18] 

Understanding  Between  Peoples 
Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  bring  you  the 
greetings  of  the  Sacretary  of  State  and  that  one 
of  your  distinguished  fellow  New  Yorkers,  Mr. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  has  asked  me  to  convey  his 
greetings  to  you  also. 

It  is  particularly  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
interest  of  so  many  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  our  for- 
eign relations  has  given  me  this  opportunity  to 
bring  my  grain  of  sand  of  experience  to  you  today 
to  help,  if  I  can,  in  your  work  of  constructing  a 
solid  bridge  of  understanding  between  the  peoples 
of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  for  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  fine  work  that  you  have  already  done 
to  further  this  understanding.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  your  enlightened  initiative  of  of- 
fering college  scholarships  to  Latin  American  stu- 
dents—a project  fostered  by  your  mayor  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  have  heard,  for  instance,  to  mention 
only  two  of  many,  of  the  fine  work  of  Dr.  Hine  at 
the  James  Monroe  High  School  in  the  Bronx  and 
of  Mr.  Levine  at  a  school  in  East  Harlem  with  a 
large  Puerto  Rican  enrolment.  I  have  read  the 
thoughtful  paper  of  your  own -Dr.  James  Marshall 
as  well  as  the  papers  of  other  New  York  educators 
in  a  book  which  you  have  doubtless  read  called 
Approaches  to  World  Peace. 

Ri<mt  here  in  your  own  area  it  is  obvious  that 
the  relations  between  New  York  City,  Hoboken, 
and  Jersey  City  depend  less  on  the  attitudes  of 
the  mayors  of  those  cities  toward  each  other  than 
on  the  attitude  of  the  populations  of  those  cities 
toward  each  other. 

You  have  discovered,  through  your  own  experi- 
ence,  that   a   basic   understanding   between    the 

1  Delivered  before  the  staff  of  the  New  York  City  Schools 
on  Jan.  18,  1945.  Mr.  Boal  Is  a  Foreign  Service  officer, 
formerly  American  Ambassador  to  Bolivia,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent assigned  to  the  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 
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peoples  and  races  of  the  world,  as  represented  her* 
aa  ithin  your  city,  is  necessary  if  the  causes  of  con 
flict  which  produce  violence  are  to  be  identified  anc 
prevented.    The  same  experience  reveals  the  sam< 
condition  even  more  convincingly  in  the  relation: 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world,  for  in  the  work 
there  is  as  yet  no  over-all,  organized  means  of  pro 
tecting  international  order.    Such  a  means  is  beinj 
devised  and  created.    What  was  begun  at  Brettoi 
Woods  and  Dumbarton  Oaks  is  a  practical  at 
tempt  based  on  the  present  degree  of  unclerstandin. 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world  with  which  we  ar 
not  at  war.    What  has  been  achieved  there  mus 
be  ratified— nailed  down  as  a  foundation  for  fuij 
ther  achievement  as  experience  and  the  develor 
ment  of  understanding  make  this  possible.     Tj 
develop  through  experience,  it  must  have  the  suj 
port  of  a  wider  and  more  realistic  and  tolerar 
understanding  between  those  peoples.    The  con 
mon  object  of  those  peoples  must  be  to  erect 
framework  of  world  order  which,  after  this  Ion] 
war  is  over,  even  the  enemy  peoples  can  discovtj 
to  be  not  only  strong  but  just. 

The  Inter-American  System 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  inter- Ame 
ican  system  which  traces  its  origins  to  Boliva? 
Henry  Clay,  and  James  G.  Blaine  and  has  receivd 
impulsion  and  growing  reality  and  effactivene 
from  the  statesmen  of  all  of  the  American  republi 
since  1889.     Since  1933,  President  Roosevelt,  fi 
our  country,  has  encouraged  and  furthered  the  d- 
velopment  of  the  inter-American  system  with  eve 
means  at  his  disposal. 

It  is  a  completely  mutual  system,  sprmgu; 
from  the  community  of  ideal  and  purpose  of  t 
American  republics.  It  is  designed  to  improi 
the  relations  between  all  of  the  American  peopl , 
not  just  between  the  Latin  Americans  on  the  oi 
hand  and  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  i 
the  other. 

The  system  was  evolved  and  put  into  the  fo:i 
of  agreements  and  resolutions  at  a  series  of  mt- 
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American  conferences  which  have  taken  place 
•very  few  years  since  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Due  of  the  principal  instruments  of  inter- Aineri- 
•an  understanding  is  a  permanent  organization, 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Pan  American 
Union  belongs  to  all  of  the  American  republics 
aid  acts  for  all  of  them. 

Besides  those  of  the  Pan  American  Union  there 
ue  a  number  of  other  inter-American  committees 
uul  bodies  of  a  continuing  nature  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  develop  understanding  and  good  practical 
relationships  at  all  levels  and  in  all  fields  of  en- 
lea  \  or.     The  conferences  themselves  have  dealt 
with  practically  all  of  the  subjects  on  which  there 
is  contact  between  the  American  republics.    Many 
)f  their  agreements  were  made  to  secure  the  de- 
fense of  the  hemisphere  against  outside  aggres- 
-ion     and     interference     designed     to     destroy 
leinocracy.    Others  have  set  up  methods  for  elimi- 
nating conflicts  at  their  origin  and  for  preventing 
Conflicts  that  had  already  developed  from  turn- 
iii<;  into  wars.    The  inter- American  juridical  com- 
mittee, for  instance,  is  trying  to  consolidate  all  the 
inter-American  peace  agreements  into  one  treaty 
and  to  suggest  improvements  to  that. 

Beyond  that,  positive  means  have  been  sought  to 
-stablish  exchange  of  thought,  information,  and  of 
knowledge  of  ways  of  life  between  the  peoples  of 
I  :•  American  republics.  This  effort  exists  not  only 
n  the  cultural  but  in  the  social  fields.  Of  course, 
ultural  and  social  problems  overlap  and  inter- 
oingle  not  only  between  themselves  but  with  eeo- 
loniic  and  psychological  problems,  and  the  prod- 
ict  of  all  four  becomes  what  we  call  political 
broblems. 

There  are  outstanding  political  problems.  I 
night  devote  all  my  time  before  you  to  discussing 
hem.  but  this  would  be  to  discuss  effects  and  not 
SOSes.  I  am  sure  you  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
invention  of  war,  and,  therefore,  I  think  our  inter- 
est meets  on  causes  rather  than  on  effects.  There- 
fore, while  I  will  mention  some  effects,  I  will  de- 
vote most  of  my  time  to  indications  of  what  the 
■anses  may  be  and  of  how  to  get  at  these  causes. 

The  present  inter-American  system  is  based  on 
(greements  freely  reached  between  nations  treating 
<s  equals.  Each  nation's  decision  issued  from  con- 
action  and  consent.  This  means  that  an  action 
ipplicable  to  all  the  American  republics  cannot  be 
peached,  for  instance,  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  Costa  Rica,  or  Uruguay  do  not  under- 
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stand  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  other  peoples  of 
the  hemisphere. 

It  means  more  than  this.  It  means  that  the 
peoples  of  all  the  American  nations  must  trust 
each  other  and  believe  in  each  other's  sincerity. 
Without  such  confidence  progress  is  impossible. 
It  is  because  such  confidence  has  been  developed 
over  a  period  of  many  years  that  there  has  been 
more  teamwork  between  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere in  recent  years  than  between  any  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  excepting  perhaps  be- 
tween some  of  the  peoples  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  and  between  them  and  the 
United  States.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  our 
relations  with  Canada. 

In  Latin  America,  through  the  operation  of  the 
mter-American  system,  many  causes  of  war,  such 
as  boundary  disputes,  have  been  prevented  from 
resulting  in  war.  Some  settlements  have  left  re- 
sentments. These  need  to  be  tempered  through 
the  development  of  understanding  between  the 
peoples  concerned.  Treaty  and  other  relations 
between  peoples  cannot  remain  static  without 
danger  to  peace.  There  must  be  a  dynamic  will- 
ingness in  all  human  relations  to  adjust  to  change 
and  to  remedy  intolerable  conditions.  This  must 
be  done,  internationally,  through  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  resulting  willingness  of  both  par- 
ties concerned. 

One  implication  of  the  "unanimous"  method  of 
the  inter- American  system  is  that  no  country  shall 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another.  The 
American  republics  are  all  committed  to  this  prin- 
ciple by  treaty.  It  automatically  outlaws  war  as 
a  method  of  settlement  between  them.  Therefore, 
if  a  subsisting  cause  of  conflict  is  to  be  adjusted, 
this  must  be  done  through  the  development  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  peoples  concerned  so  that 
their  governments  may  make  an  adjustment. 

All  causes  of  conflict  are  not  purely  material.  In 
fact  very  few  are.  For  many  years  Latin  America 
feared  "domination"  by  the  United  States.  To 
them  this  spelled  "danger".  We  might  recall  that 
the  word  danger  derives  from  the  Latin  "domdni- 
ariwni— domination,  as  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  has  pointed  out.  We  must  try 
to  be  helpful  to  the  peoples  of  the  other  American 
republics  and  seek  their  help  for  ourselves,  but 
we  must  never  adopt  the  self-righteous,  interfer- 
ing, intolerant  attitudes  popularly  attributed  to  a 
mother-in-law. 
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Culture,  Way  of  Life,  and  Cooperation  in  the 
Americas 

We  speak  of  Latin  America  as  distinct  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  term  Latin 
America  is  convenient,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
accurate. 

The  cultural  influence  coming  from  overseas  to 
the  lands  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  been  pre- 
dominantly Latin,  because  the  conquerors  and 
administrators  of  that  vast  area  were  largely 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  or  French.  However,  in 
those  lands  the  people  who  undertook  the  original 
aggression  against  the  Indian  population  of  the 
land  did  not  resort  generally  to  the  method  of  ex- 
terminating the  Indians.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  extensive  influence  of  a  Church  which  wanted 
converts  and  partly  due  to  the  different  ways  of 
life  and  characteristics  of  the  Indians  themselves 
which  permitted  them  to  work  for  their  conquerors. 
Within  what  we  call  Latin  America  there  are 
great  bodies  of  Indian  peoples,  many  millions  of 
them,  whose  basic  characteristics,  ways  of  life,  and 
thought  have  permeated  their  nations  and  who  are 
not  Latin  but  Indian. 

In  Mexico,  where  the  Indian  has  always  been 
creative,  curious,  and  inventive  with  his  hands,  he 
has  become  politically  habilitated  and  takes  now  a 
dominant  part  in  the  life  of  his  country. 

In  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia, and  to  some  extent  in  Paraguay  and  much 
less  in  Brazil,  the  Indian  population  and  its  pat- 
tern of  life  have  remained  intact.  In  the  first  five 
countries  named  there  has  been  some  mixture,  but 
a  great  part  of  the  population  remains  practically 
pure  Indian.  That  Indian,  although  in  some  places 
his  participation  in  the  government  of  his  country 
is  increasing,  has  by  no  means  become  fully  habili- 
tated and  integrated  for  political  purposes. 

When  you  get  to  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile, 
you  find  not  only  that  the  pure  Indian  has  almost 
disappeared,  but  that  the  European  stock  is  pre- 
dominant and  European  culture  and  ways  of  life 
are  little  affected  by  Indian  tradition. 

Thus,  within  the  framework  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations,  you  find  side  by  side  with  a  strong 
European  way  of  life  a  strong  Indian  way  of  life. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion,  since  Dr.  Wade  has 
asked  me  to  mention  conclusions,  that  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  understanding  between  our  people 
and  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  we  need  to  arrive 
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at  mutual  understanding  not  only  with  people  of 
European  origins  but  with  the  Indian  civilizations. 
It  will  help  us  and  them  if  you  include  in  your 
studies  the  study  of  Indian  ways  of  life  as  thl 
exist  in  Latin  America. 

When  we  talk  of  ways  of  life  we  imply  the  struc- 
ture of  family  life  and  the  cultural  life  of  f 
people.  The  way  of  life  of  the  families  in  La 
America  is  apt  to  be  either  Indian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  although  in  some  smaller  areas  it  i 
French,  or  Dutch,  or  Anglo-Saxon.  The  cultu 
way  of  life,  however,  corresponds  largely  to 
French  influence,  although  it  was  originally  Span- 
ish or  Portuguese.  To  a  lesser  degree  German  and 
Italian  cultures  have  made  their  way.  Among 
the  Indians,  Indian  culture  persists. 

The  Mecca  for  the  Latin  American  intellectual 
and  professional  during  the  last  century  was  Paris 
And  the  French,  with  their  broad  interest  in  hu^ 
manism,  imparted  a  great  deal  of  their  literary  anc 
philosophical  tradition  of  thought  and  initiativ* 
to  the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  For  instance 
Ruben  Dario,  the  great  Nicaraguan  poet  anc 
author,  derived  much  of  his  inspiration  from 
France,  although  he  was  also  a  fervent  admire] 
of  Walt  Whitman.  Although  there  are  not  a  grea 
many  French  people  in  Latin  America,  until  re 
cently  at  least,  knowledge  of  the  French  languag< 
was  more  extensive  than  knowledge  of  English. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  think  of  American  cul 
ture  or  Anglo-Saxon  culture  as  being  very  differen 
from  Latin  culture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seem 
to  me  that  both  cultures  go  back  to  the  same  dis 
tant  main  origins  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the? 
come  down  by  somewhat  different  routes  to  th 
United  States  and  to  Latin  America. 

Actually  the  differences  are  not  nearly  as  grea 
as  we  think  they  are.  Differences  of  language  an 
form  have  served  to  make  them  seem  greater  tha 
they  are.  They  are  more  matters  of  developmer 
than  they  are  basic.  The  laws  in  Latin  Americ 
come  largely  from  Rome  and  Spain  and  the  Nape 
leonic  Code,  whereas  ours  come  largely  from  En£ 
land.  But  both  aspire  to  protect  the  rights  of  tl 
individual,  as  such.  We  share  the  same  admiratio 
for  the  same  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture  an 
music  and  literature.  There  is  more  similarit 
than  difference  in  our  point  of  view  on  arts  an 
letters. 

We  have  often  tended  to  emphasize  the  visib 
differences  between  the  peoples  north  and  sou* 
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f  the  Rio  Grande;  differences  of  dress  and  cus- 
Dm,  of  climate  and  products  are  stressed  in  this 
ountry  as  they  are  in  Latin  America.  This  is 
loubtless  necessary,  because  if  you  are  going  to 
(tract  somebody's  attention  you  have  to  do  it 
hrough  making  what  you  present  picturesque 
nd  romantic.  I  hope  we  are  reaching  the  point 
•  here  we  can  go  on  from  there  to  interest  people 
a  the  likenesses  as  well  as  the  differences.  For 
he  purposes  of  this  talk  I  do  have  to  talk  about 
ifferences,  some  of  them  more  apparent  than  real, 
s  well  as  about  likenesses. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  observed  while  living 
n  Latin  America  was  that  most  of  the  statesmen, 
he  members  of  congress,  the  cabinet  officers,  the 
iplomats  and  foreign  ministers  are  deeply  in- 
erested  in  literature  and  philosophy.  A  high 
•roportion  of  them  are  authors.  Very  often  they 
re  poets.  Our  own  people  are  great  readers,  but 
■erhaps  not  so  many  of  them  write  poetry. 

If  the  qualifications  of  a  foreign  minister  were 
eing  passed  on  in  a  Latin  American  country,  it 
j  quite  possible  that  the  question  asked  would  not 
e  "Why  is  he  a  poet?"  but  "Why  isn't  he  a  poet?" 

This  leads  to  a  conclusion.  When  you  see  among 
our  students  someone  who  is  interested  in  cre- 
tive  thought  and  its  expression,  can  you  not  think 
f  him  as  someone  who  would  be  especially  quali- 
ed  to  deal  with  Latin  Americans  ?  Can  you  not 
ncourage  his  interest  toward  the  peoples  of  the 
ther  American  republics  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  literary 
lind  is  necessarily  less  practical  than  any  other, 
have  never  met  more  astute  bargainers  anywhere 
han  among  the  poetic  statesmen  of  Latin 
unerica. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  consider  the  flow  of 
ourists  between  our  country  and  the  other  Ameri- 
an  republics  as  unimportant  or  even  harmful. 
ly  observation  does  not  support  this  idea.  Where 
ur  tourists  have  been  most  numerous,  as  in  Mexi- 
o  for  instance,  in  spite  of  petty  frictions  there  has 
een  a  rapid  increase  of  understanding.  The  same 
an  be  said  with  regard  to  Latin  Americans  coni- 
ng to  this  country. 

Businessmen,  especially  when  they  settle  for  a 
ong  time  in  the  country,  tend  to  acquire  an  in- 
imacy  of  knowledge  with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
ry  which  can  be  extraordinarily  helpful.  Our 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  very 
risely  formed  committees  of  American  residents, 


businessmen,  and  teachers  in  each  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  and,  by  and  large,  the  experience 
of  those  people  in  how  to  be  compatible  with  the 
people  of  the  country  was  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance. However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future 
the  businessmen  of  the  Americas  can  eet  to  un- 
derstand  each  other  by  studying  together  in  their 
formative  years.  That  would  really  make  for 
compatibility.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  creating  compatibility  between  individuals  of 
two  countries  is  to  bring  them  together  for  an  ob- 
jective purpose,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge or  training.  The  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  as  well  as  their  institutions  of 
learning  and  their  municipalities,  have  of  recent 
years  made  an  effort  to  intensify  the  exchange  of 
students  and  teachers.  In  my  opinion,  this  should 
be  multiplied  many  fold  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  on  a  practical 
basis  to  develop  exchange  of  persons,  particu- 
larly of  teachers  and  students,  and  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals between  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
is  of  basic  importance.  Dr.  Marshall,  with  many 
other  leaders,  has  been  working  toward  an  inter- 
national organization  in  the  field  of  education  for 
this  purpose  on  a  world-wide  basis,  and  I  hope 
that  this  effort  will  be  successful  and  will  have  the 
wide  support  of  our  own  people.  I  hope,  further- 
more, that  all  of  our  people  who  are  especially 
qualified  for  work  in  our  future  cooperation  with 
Latin  America  can  be  found  and  placed  on  a 
roster  of  availability  for  use  when  possible. 

One  of  the  things  I  was  able  to  observe  in  Latin 
America  was  the  effect  of  craftsmanship  on  good 
citizenship.  I  lived  for  some  days  with  a  miner 
and  his  family  at  a  Bolivian  mine.  The  commu- 
nity was  situated  on  a  steep  slope  surrounded  by 
forest.  Uncut  timber  was  readily  available.  The 
houses  were  built  in  rows  on  terraces  dug  into  the 
hillside  about  six  feet  above  each  other.  They  were 
made  of  split  logs  planted  vertically  and  roofed 
with  galvanized-iron  sheets.  The  chinks  were 
filled  with  a  mud  compound,  and  sometimes  the 
walls  of  the  rooms  were  plastered.  Some  of  the 
houses  had  cement  floors,  but  most  of  them  had 
dirt  floors. 

Some  of  the  miners  said  that  they  were  worried 
because  their  small  children  were  apt  to  fall  off 
the  five-  or  six-foot  retaining  walls  from  one  level 
to  another.    They  wished  the  company  carpenters 
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would  put  up  a  fence.  I  said,  "You  have  wood 
here;  why  don't  you  cut  it  and  put  up  your  own 
fence?"  They  looked  at  me  in  amazement  and 
said  they  did  not  know  how,  and  furthermore  they 
had  no  tools.  One  of  them  complained  that  a  shelf 
in  his  house  was  falling  down  and  it  might  be 
months  before  the  company  carpenter  got  around 
to  putting  it  up  again  with  a  couple  of  screws.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  put  it  up  himself.  It 
developed  that  not  only  did  he  have  no  screws  and 
no  screwdriver,  but  he  didn't  know  how  to  put  up 
a  shelf. 

Now,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  these  same 
Indians  weave  excellent  cloth  and  blankets  con- 
taining intricate  designs.  Weaving  is  a  traditional 
occupation.  One  or  two  families  in  a  village  have 
learned,  from  father  to  son  over  thousands  of  years, 
how  to  make  the  instruments  of  weaving,  and 
others  have  carried  on  the  craft.  These  same  In- 
dians, taken  to  a  vocational  school,  show  initiative 
and  ingenuity.  But  the  pattern  of  their  commu- 
nity is  such  that  they  rarely  try  anything  new 
while  they  are  in  the  community. 

The  Indians  had  few  sports,  as  we  understand 
the  term.  Sports  are  being  widely  introduced,  par- 
ticularly soccer  football.  They  enjoy  it,  and  it  is 
developing  many  qualities  in  them  which  would 
otherwise  remain  latent. 

At  this  mine  which  I  mentioned,  there  was  a 
school  for  the  children.  The  school-teacher  and 
his  wife  and  baby  lived  in  one  makeshift  room  ad- 
jacent to  the  classroom.  The  school  would  only 
accommodate  about  a  third  of  the  number  of  the 
mine  children,  so  two  thirds  were  doomed  to  grow 
up  illiterate.  The  teaching  in  the  school,  as  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America,  was  done  largely 
from  a  blackboard,  without  textbooks,  because 
textbooks  are  rare  and  expensive.  The  teacher, 
besides  the  imparting  of  rudimentary  literacy  to 
all  the  students,  had  taught  a  few  to  do  advanced 
algebra  or  recite  verses  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand. These  were  the  exhibits  who  were  trotted 
out  whenever  there  was  a  visitor.  But  there  was 
no  provision  at  all  for  teaching  anyone  the  use  of  a 
saw,  plane,  hammer,  chisel,  or  screwdriver,  or  how 
to  heat  and  shape  metal  at  a  forge.  So  this  com- 
munity had  gone  on  from  generation  to  generation 
without  learning  how  to  do  anything  new  with 
their  hands  excepting  dig  with  a  pick  and  shovel 
or,  in  some  instances,  run  a  pneumatic  drill. 


The  teacher,  however,  had  the  initiative  to  star! 
some  night  classes  for  adult  education.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  was  to  see  that  these  classes 
were  attended  by  a  great  many  more  women  than 
men.  But  no  training  in  cooking,  hygiene,  or  the 
care  of  children  was  provided. 

There  was  no  indication  that  one  third  of  the 
rising  generation  in  this  community,  with  its  smat- 
tering of  literacy,  would  ever  make  much  progress 
toward  becoming  citizens  able  to  participate  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country  or  able  to  understand 
international  life  and  issues.  In  the  first  place,  the 
chances  of  their  ever  being  able  to  buy  and  read 
books  or  periodicals  was  small.  They  are  too 
costly  and  not  readily  available. 

In  the  big  cities  there  are  some  libraries,  which 
usually  do  not  lend  out  books.  The  Indian,  even 
when  literate,  has  practically  no  access  to  books. 

It  is  feasible  to  run  lending  libraries  in  Latin 
American  countries  which  need  them.  We  can  be 
helpful  by  sharing  our  experience  in  the  training 
of  librarians. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  share  in  the  founding 
of  American  libraries  in  Mexico  and  Nicaragua. 
They  were  staffed  by  librarians  trained  in  the 
United  States  and  proficient  in  Spanish.  Given 
the  facilities,  these  can  train  more  librarians  in 
their  libraries  so  that  more  national  libraries  can 
be  opened  in  those  countries.  While  many  of  the 
books  in  these  libraries  are  in  Spanish,  English  is 
taught  in  them  so  that  our  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  as  useful  as  possible.  This  is  particularly 
helpful  to  medical  and  other  professional  students, 
who  can  thus  use  the  technical  books  and  periodi- 
cals brought  in  by  the  library.  Moving  pictures 
are  shown  at  the  libraries.  There  is  room  in  them 
for  art  exhibits.  In  fact,  they  grew  naturally  into 
cultural  centers,  conducted  for  and  with  the  people 
of  the  country  who  participate  in  their  operation. 
Thus  they  are  not  propaganda  offices  but  objective, 
broad  centers  of  learning  and  exchange  of  thought. 

While  in  Bolivia,  knowing  how  successful  our 
other  libraries  in  Latin  America  had  been,  I  sought 
to  get  one  established  in  that  country.  Our  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  cost  was  estimated  at  about 
$20,000  with  an  annual  contribution  to  running 
costs  of  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year.  But  no  funds  were 
available.  So  one  of  the  main  ways  of  developing 
understanding  with  a  people  supplying  us  with 
vital  rubber  and  other  critical  materials  was 
blocked. 
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If  the  understanding  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  is  to  undergird  a  mutual  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  causes  of  another  war,  it  would  be  cheap, 
verv  cheap,  for  us  to  cooperate  with  them  in  li- 
braries like  this  in  every  one  of  their  countries 
and  in  the  establishment  of  library-cultural  cen- 
ters from  every  one  of  their  countries  in  the  United 
States. 

If  our  librarian  from  Nicaragua  could  come 
■ere  and  talk  of  his  experiences  he  could  tell  you, 
far  better  than  I  can,  how  practically  useful  to  the 
peace  and  unity  of  this  hemisphere  such  libraries 
can  be.  When  you,  the  teachers  of  our  people, 
examine  with  them  and  with  their  representatives 
and  their  State  Department  what  can  be  done  to 
further  understanding  between  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere — please  remember  libraries. 

I  was  able  further  to  observe  at  the  mine  I  men- 
tioned that  the  few  craftsmen  of  the  community, 
the  carpenters,  the  baker,  the  mechanics,  had 
rapidly  acquired  literacy  and  an  interest  in  read- 
ing. In  some  way  the  mental  effort  of  developing 
the  skill  of  their  hands  had  opened  the  road  to 
education. 

Here  was  a  place  where  a  vocational  school  was 
urgently  called  for. 

In  general,  in  many  Latin  American  countries, 
particularly  those  where  the  Indian  predominates 
or  where  standards  of  living  are  relatively  low, 
there  is  a  great  place  for  our  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  vocational  schools.  Our  help 
would  be  welcome. 

While  we  can  contribute  with  our  own  experi- 
ence in  vocational  training,  we  have  to  realize  that 
a  teacher  must  learn  before  he  can  teach.  He  must 
have  a  good  command  of  the  language,  must  un- 
derstand the  customs,  the  needs,  and  the  specific 
local  objectives  to  be  served.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries (and  I  may  say  that  each  one  has  its  own  par- 
ticular problem;  no  two  are  really  alike),  most  of 
the  countries  profit  from  vocational  training  in 
agricultural  methods,  provided  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  fully  aware  of  the  limitations  and  spe- 
cial conditions  of  agriculture  in  those  countries. 
Most  of  the  countries  would  be  better  members 
of  the  community  of  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
if  they  were  more  nearly  self-supporting  and  if 
they  had  small  industries. 

One  of  the  things  we  did  in  Bolivia  was  to  trans- 
late locally  an  American  textbook  on  carpentry 
and  another  on  sheet-metal  work  into  Spanish, 


changing  all  measures  in  the  text  and  illustrations 
from  feet  and  inches  to  metric  measures.  This  was 
for  the  vocational  schools  in  La  Paz,  which  were 
definitely  hampered  in  trying  to  teach  practical 
carpentry  from  a  blackboard  without  textbooks, 
drawings,  or  suflicient  mechanical  equipment. 

It  may  be  significant  that  the  children  of  the 
educated  classes  are  reluctant  to  learn  to  make 
things  with  their  hands.  The  families  of  Spanish 
tradition  look  upon  it  as  demeaning.  Their  atti- 
tude is  a  little  like  the  attitude  of  some  of  our 
people  toward  performing  domestic  service  for  pay. 
It  recalls  a  Chinese  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  but- 
ler. One  day  I  discovered  he  was  also  a  mandarin. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  didn't  mind  being  a  ser- 
vant. "Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  "the  kind  of  work  I 
do  to  earn  my  living  does  not  change  who  I  am. 
However,  I  should  lose  face  if  I  did  not  do  my 
butler's  work  competently." 

The  attitude  toward  craftsmanship  is  changing 
among  the  educated  classes  in  Latin  America.  It 
would  change  more  rapidly  if  even  in  the  few 
American  schools  in  Latin  America  the  children 
were  led  into  carpentry,  for  instance,  by  making 
objects  of  prestige  such  as  airplane  and  ship 
models. 

In  La  Paz  there  is  an  American  school  and  a 
German  school.  They  are  side  by  side.  Almost  all 
their  pupils  are  Bolivian.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  German  school  is  a  more  efficient  educational 
institution,  although  the  American  school  has  got- 
ten some  help  from  the  Coordinator  and  the  State 
Department  and  is  improving.  Incidentally,  the 
German  school  teaches  English  more  thoroughly 
than  the  American  school.  It  also  inculcates  ad- 
miration for  Germany  and  Nazism.  English  is 
taught  so  that  the  graduates  can  defend  and  ex- 
tend that  ideology. 

In  Bolivia  I  observed  there  was  no  factory  to 
make  window  glass  or  gasoline  and  oil  drums  or 
to  dry  and  cut  timber  to  standard  lengths.  Win- 
dows and  doors  were  shaped  by  Indians  with  a 
chisel.  There  was  no  shaping  machine.  The  re- 
sult was  very  poor  windows  and  doors,  produced 
at  high  cost  and  with  undue  use  of  manpower  that 
could  have  been  employed  to  better  advantage. 

I  frequently  visited  the  Indian  communities  on 
the  high  plateau  between  the  ranges  of  the  Andes 
in  Bolivia.  They  stem  from  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. Villamil  de  Rada,  a  Bolivian  student  of  the 
origin  of  words,  claimed  that  the  forbears  of  the 
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Greeks  were  Bolivian  Aymara  Indians  who 
reached  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  via  the  continent 
or  islands  of  the  lost  Atlantis.  He  claimed  Olym- 
pus was  a  corruption  of  Illiampu,  the  name  of  the 
great  mountain,  23,000  feet  high,  which  towers 
over  his  home  town  of  Sorata  near  the  high  plateau 
of  Bolivia.  He  claimed  that  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  at  Sorata  and  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the 
first  Aymara  Indians.  I  can't  comment  on  this. 
On  the  plateau,  at  about  13,000  feet,  these  commu- 
nities are  mostly  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  the  biggest  lake  in  Latin  America, 
comparable  in  size  to  one  of  our  Great  Lakes.  I 
found  the  Indians  carrying  their  drinking  and 
washing  water  daily  for  miles  in  old  gasoline  cans. 
The  water  table  of  the  plateau  averages  something 
like  30  feet  below  the  surface.  There  is  a  constant 
wind.  Each  of  those  communities  could  have  its 
drinking,  washing,  and  laundry  water  readily  ac- 
cessible by  drilling  a  well  and  putting  up  a  pump 
run  by  a  windmill.  One  or  two  big  farms  or  haci- 
endas have  done  so,  but  the  communities  them- 
selves go  on  carrying  water  from  some  lake  or 
stream.  If  we  could  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indian  communities  to  provide  the 
equipment  and  drilling  machinery  and  a  few  tech- 
nicians, the  Indian  would  not  only  have  greater 
hygienic  facilities  but  he  could  water  more  live- 
stock. Maybe  this  is  a  sort  of  quixotic  idea,  a  sort 
of  tilting  at  windmills,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  trying. 

Down  in  the  Amazonian-jungle  part  of  Bolivia 
which  is  utterly  tropical,  there  is  a  nutritional 
problem.  There  isn't  enough  food  of  high  vita- 
min content.  Up  on  the  high  plateau  they  grow  a 
fine  grain  called  quinua  which  is  high  in  vitamin 
content,  but,  because  of  transportation  difficulties 
and  lack  of  organization,  very  little  of  it  ever  gets 
to  the  tropics.  It  keeps  well,  and  a  little  organiza- 
tion and  financial  assistance  coupled  with  develop- 
ment of  communications,  which  is  necessary  and 
urgent  for  other  reasons  as  well,  would  make  it 
possible  to  introduce  quinua  in  the  tropics,  par- 
ticularly, for  a  time  at  least,  for  the  free  provision 
of  breakfasts  in  the  schools. 

Unhygienic  conditions  produce  typhus  in  the 
highlands  and  malaria,  hookworm,  and  tropical 
ulcers  in  the  tropics.  In  Nicaragua,  the  agricul- 
tural and  coffee  workers  are  devitalized  by  hook- 
worm and  malaria.  In  this  naturally  rich  country 
many  are  unnaturally  poor.     A  sick  man  can't 


work  much,  and  most  of  the  workers  are  sick  all 
their  short  lives. 

The  health  brigades  sent  out  by  the  Coordinator 
to  work  with  and  for  the  ministries  of  health  have 
done  fine  work.  But  they  need  more  personnel, 
more  funds,  more  teachers  of  public  health,  hy- 
giene, and  nursing.  They  need  closer  integration 
with  other  cooperative  efforts,  not  only  educational 
but  industrial.  To  combat  hookworm  you  need  to 
provide  very  cheap  shoes.  A  child  who  con- 
sistently wears  shoes  usually  doesn't  get  hook- 
worm. 

At  the  Misiones  Indian  School  on  the  Chapare 
River  in  tropical  Bolivia  I  found  malaria  preva- 
lent. We  slept  in  hammocks  under  nets,  but  the 
mosquitoes  came  up  from  under  the  split-reed 
floor.  They  bred  in  the  dark,  damp  space  about 
three  feet  high  below  the  floor,  which  is  left  to 
take  care  of  flood  water.  I  suggested  that,  as  a 
temporary  measure,  when  the  river  launches 
emptied  their  crankcases  the  teachers  might  ask 
for  the  oil  and  spread  it  under  their  houses  to  dis- 
courage mosquito  breeding.  They  thought  this 
would  be  a  good  idea,  but  I  doubt  if  it  was  car- 
ried out.  A  Bolivian  simply  trained  in  public 
health  by  our  doctors  could  do  wonders  if  he  stayed 
at  Misiones  for  six  months. 

Incidentally,  the  Yuracara  Indians  at  this  re- 
mote riverside  school  can  rarely  count  beyond  10, 
and  give  their  children  the  full  names  of  such 
distinguished  contemporary  Bolivians  as  they  hear 
mentioned,  without  adding  a  family  name  of  their 
own.  They  are  a  civilized  tribe  which  lives  in 
mortal  fear  of  the  wild  Siriano  Indians  roaming 
the  nearby  jungle.  They  are  an  amiable  peo- 
ple, and  the  parents  serve  on  a  school  board  with 
the  teachers  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  They  are  less  different  from 
us  than  you  might  think. 

Making  communications  is  being  undertaken  in 
a  joint  Bolivian-American  Development  Corpora- 
tion; two  main  highways  designed  to  bring  meat 
and  oil  from  the  lowlands  to  the  populous  high- 
lands are  under  construction.  The  work  is  slow. 
There  are  not  enough  technicians  and  not  enough 
mechanical  equipment.  Even  if  we  had  to  defer 
building  some  roads  of  non-military  importance  in 
the  United  States  for  a  time  it  would  probably 
pay  us  in  the  long  run  to  give  more  determined  as- 
sistance to  the  construction  of  these  communica- 
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tions,  which  are  vital  to  the  integration  of  the  Bo- 
livian people. 

Right  now  they  are  extremely  dependent  on  their 
neighbors  for  certain  kinds  of  food  and  other  sup- 
plies which  they  have  in  their  own  country  but 
can't  reach.  It  never  helps  relations  between  peo- 
ples to  have  one  people  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a 
neighbor,  especially  when  there  is  a  potential 
ftanger  that  that  dependence  may  be  used  for  po- 
litical or  economic  leverage. 

There  are  several  normal  schools  in  Bolivia. 
One  of  them,  for  training  Indians  who  are  to  be 
teachers  in  the  Indian  schools  on  the  high  plateau, 
is  housed  in  a  group  of  good  small  concrete  build- 
ings. The  work  is  conscientious  and  good.  The 
place  looks  modern.  The  director  of  the  school 
took  me  proudly  to  the  spring  from  which  the 
school  got  its  water.  One  of  our  health  officers 
accompanied  me.  The  principal  handed  us  each 
a,  glass  of  water.  I  drank  mine  but  my  companion 
didn't  drink  his.  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  the 
water  came  out  of  the  hill  just  below  some  native 
buildings  and  could  readily  be  supposed  to  be 
contaminated.  I  learned  that  the  normal  school 
had  no  instruction  in  hygiene.  I  also  observed 
that  although  they  had  their  own  vegetable  gar- 
dens they  had  no  work  on  nutrition  or,  for  the 
vromen  teachers,  on  the  care  of  infants  and  chil- 
dren. How  helpful  it  would  have  been  if  our 
health  cooperation  could  have  been  extended  to 
bring  trained  men  or  women  into  the  school  to 
teach  hygiene,  nutrition,  cooking,  and  the  care  of 
infants  and  children.  Each  of  the  students  would 
soon  have  in  his  or  her  hands  the  welfare  and  edu- 
cation of  several  hundred  Indian  children.  There- 
fore, elementary  knowledge  and  training  now  lack- 
ing could  have  been  spread  as  far  as  possible 
through  more  complete  instruction  in  the  normal 
school. 

The  school  is  next  to  a  town  which  has  no  dis- 
pensary of  any  description.  A  cooperative  effort 
between  a  doctor  and  a  small  dispensary  in  the 
town  and  the  students  at  the  school  would  provide 
elementary  first-aid,  public-health,  and  hygiene 
training  for  all  their  future  teachers. 

Near  Lake  Titicaca  there  is  a  Baptist  mission 
which  has  run  a  school  and  developed  an  agricul- 
tural community  for  over  20  years.  The  Indians 
are  all  literate.  They  no  longer  chew  coca.  Their 
houses  are  well  built,  warm,  and  dry.  They  make 
and  use  furniture.   Each  family  owns  its  own  land. 


More  and  better  crops  are  grown  than  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  They  have  an  interest  in  their 
government.  It  is  a  complete  object-lesson  of  what 
one  or  two  teachers  can  accomplish  if  they  settle 
down  permanently  to  try. 

Our  effort  at  full  cooperation  with  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  is  very  recent.  Because  of  war 
conditions  and  for  other  reasons  people  sent  to 
carry  out  that  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  education  have  been  inclined  to  consider  their 
assignments  as  short-term,  a  year  or  two  in  which 
to  do  what  they  could  do.  Most  of  that  time  has 
been  devoted  to  learning  the  language,  working  out 
administrative  problems,  and  waiting  for  supplies. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  our  programs  for  coop- 
eration should  be  based  on  the  idea  that  our  per- 
sonnel should  expect  to  stay  and  live  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  are  sent  for  at  least  5  or 
10  years.  Exchange  professorships  of  course  have 
to  be  for  shorter  terms. 

I  note,  for  instance,  that,  where  the  Maryknoll 
Order  of  American  priests  has  sent  missionary 
priests  to  Amazonian  regions  of  South  America, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  local  clergy,  to  assume  par- 
ishes not  otherwise  provided  for,  they  go  with  the 
expectation  of  spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  there. 
This  produces  a  mental  attitude  toward  the  work 
which  is  different  from  that  produced  in  the  tran- 
sient. It  also  produces  a  much  better  state  of  mind 
toward  them  among  the  people  who  are  to  accept 
them.  These  priests  are  not  only  a  positive  means 
of  assistance,  they  are  also  successful,  although 
that  may  not  be  their  main  purpose,  in  bringing 
understanding  of  our  country  to  other  countries 
and  providing  to  us  a  means  of  learning  about 
other  peoples. 

Every  country  has  its  own  ideas  about  education 
and  its  own  ways  of  developing  them.  In  some 
countries,  for  instance,  schools  for  conscripts  are 
maintained  in  the  army.  This  education  under 
military  auspices  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  illiteracy.  Whatever 
the  system,  the  authorities  and  the  people  usually 
have  some  pride  in  it.  In  our  cooperation  on  edu- 
cational matters,  therefore,  we  need  to  approach 
with  an  open  mind  and  without  any  thought  of 
imposing  any  particular  pattern  or  content  of  edu- 
cation. All  we  can  do  is  offer  the  fruits  of  our 
experience  in  surroundings  which  we  admit  to  be 
different.  We  can  make  available  some  specialized 
training  and  some  material  facilities,  but  these 
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must  be  fitted  into  what  the  people  and  the  admin- 
istratoi's  of  the  country  want  without  our  attempt- 
ing to  impose  what  we  think  is  good  for  them 
whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

If,  for  instance,  we  find  that  they  want  to  increase 
their  schedules  of  vocational  education,  we  may  be 
able  to  provide  technicians  not  only  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  become  craftsmen  but  to  teach  local  teach- 
ers to  become  vocational  teachers.  It  must  be  up  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  however,  to  determine 
what  vocations  they  want  taught. 

It  often  seems  easier  to  bring  normal-school 
graduates  to  this  country  for  training.  This 
doesn't  always  work  out  as  well  as  we  might  ex- 
pect. In  the  first  place  the  number  that  can  be 
taught  in  this  way  is  proportionately  more  costly, 
and  transportation  is  limited.  One  American 
teacher  who  has  familiarized  himself  with  the 
surroundings  and  needs  and  objectives  of  another 
country  can  annually  habilitate  20  or  30  student- 
teachers  to  become  teachers.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  these,  if  not  all  of  them,  would  benefit  from  a 
further  course  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  so 
important  that  the  source  of  their  instruction 
should  be  familiar  with  their  local  conditions  that 
I  think  it  is  more  useful  for  an  American  techni- 
cal teacher  in  craftsmanship,  for  instance,  to  work 
in  a  foreign  country  than  it  is  to  bring  the  students 
for  that  instruction  to  this  country. 

Contact  and  Compatibility 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  our  relations 
with  Latin  America  are  deteriorating.  Usually 
this  is  attributed  toward  what  is  rather  vaguely 
called  "policy"  or  "lack"  of  it. 

Let  me  express  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
happening.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  this 
war  the  development  of  our  compatibility  with 
the  other  American  republics,  achieved  largely 
through  the  development  of  the  inter-American 
system,  roughly  corresponded  to  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  contact  between  our  people  and  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries.  When  the  war  came  it 
intensified  some  of  our  contacts  with  Latin 
America  and  discouraged  others.  We  became  al- 
most the  only  buyers  of  the  produce  of  some  of  the 
countries.  We  became  almost  the  only  source  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  flow  of  tourists  to 
and  from  Latin  America  dropped  off  sharply. 

As  the  only  buyers  of  many  products,  the  prices 
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for  these  were  set  without  the  influence  of  corn  pe- 
tition. This  sometimes  put  us  in  an  arbitrary  light 
even  though  we  tried  to  be  fair  and  also  tried  to 
help  develop  the  industries  from  which  we 
buying,  not  only  for  the  critical  needs  of  a  long 
war  but  so  that  they  might  be  viable  after  that 
war. 

War  needs  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  ration 
our  exports  to  Latin  America.  While  our  reasons 
for  priority  restriction  are  understood,  while  it  is 
generally  realized  that  what  we  can't  send  to  Latin 
America  goes  to  defend  the  whole  hemisphere,  a 
man  who  could  afford  to  buy  a  truck  but  can't  get 
one  to  take  his  crop  to  the  market  nevertheless 
feels  thwarted.  A  newspaper  editor  weighing  his 
4-page  daily  in  one  hand  and  one  of  our  20-page 
newspapers  in  the  other  may  feel  some  sense  of 
frustration  even  though  shipping  and  newsprint 
shortages  are  explained. 

Latin  American  businessmen,  administrators, 
and  agriculturalists  have  had  to  come  to  our  Amer- 
ican representatives  as  suppliants.  One  asks, 
"Can't  I  get  a  motor  for  my  flour  mill  to  feed  our 
people?"  Another  says,  "My  costs  of  production 
have  gone  up  because  the  scarcity  of  import  has 
raised  the  cost  of  living  and  of  production.  Can't 
you  pay  more  for  my  product?" 

Sometimes  our  people  have  had  to  say  "no"; 
sometimes  there  have  been  long  delays.  Our  rep- 
resentatives haven't  liked  refusing  any  more  than 
the  Latin  American  has  enjoyed  asking.  The  very 
fact  that  he  has  had  to  do  more  of  the  asking,  how- 
ever, has  been  adverse  to  the  development  of  com- 
patibility, and  so  most  of  our  recent  contacts  have 
been  on  a  rather  one-sided  business  basis  without 
sufficient  accompanying  non-business  contacts, 
such  as  those  of  tourists,  students,  and  teachers. 
Books  and  magazines  and  technical  periodicals  are 
not  widely  enough  exchanged  to  have  a  sufficient 
counteracting  influence  either  in  Latin  America 
or  here. 

Material  Cooperation 

To  put  it  briefly,  contact  has  outstripped  com- 
patibility. 

Just  as  we  cannot  achieve  reciprocal  understand- 
ing in  the  way  peoples  think  of  each  other  by  mate- 
rial means  alone,  neither  can  we  achieve  a  com- 
munity of  feeling  only  through  non-material  means 
by  cooperating  only  on  cultural  matters  with  the 
other  American  republics.     We  must  recognize 
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hat  in  our  time  of  need  they  have  cooperated  mate- 
■ially  with  us ;  great  quantities  of  critical  materials 
tf  war  and  of  food,  including  products  such  as  cof - 
!ee  and  sugar,  have  come  to  us  from  them.  At  our 
>ehest  they  have  tried  to  stimulate  production  of 
vhat  we  need  most. 

There  is  still  a  long  war  ahead  of  us,  and  we  will 
till  need  their  help  as  they  need  ours,  but  many 
>f  them  are  concerned  about  what  will  happen 
vhen  the  war  does  end.  Will  we  go  back  to  buying 
in  and  rubber  and  copper  and  many  other  pred- 
icts where  they  are  cheapest  regardless  of  other 
:onsiderations  ?  Will  the  end  of  the  war  bring  a 
lecline  of  purchases  by  the  United  States  of  Latin 
\jnerican  products  on  which  production  was  in- 
ensified  and  for  which  no  exportable  alternatives 
lave  been  developed  ?  After  the  close  drawing  to- 
gether in  the  interest  of  wartime  economics  will 
here  be  a  post-war  period  of  indifference  on  the 
)art  of  our  people  toward  theirs  ? 

These  questions  leave  a  responsibility  on  the 
\jnerican  people.  A  sudden  withdrawal  from 
naterial  cooperation  and  foreign  purchases  would 
jrobably  result  in  many  economic  collapses  in 
Jatin  America,  in  a  bitter  feeling  that  the  greatest 
lemocracy  has  shown  them  that  democracy  will 
lot  help  them,  in  a  flight  in  some  places  toward 
)ther  ideologies.  It  is  conceivable  that,  after  a 
jreat  war  to  destroy  the  Nazi-Fascist  menace,  in- 
ittention  and  indifference  on  our  part  might  cause 
t  to  be  reborn  amid  the  125  million  people  to  the 
iouth  of  us. 

Indifference  on  the  part  of  our  people,  the  source 
)f  our  Government's  authority  for  the  extent  and 
iharacter  of  its  foreign  relations,  has  fostered 
causes  of  war  in  the  past.   It  can  do  so  in  the  future. 

To  ward  off  a  future  war  we  must  keep  our 
friends.  More  than  that,  to  keep  our  prosperity 
ive  must  keep  our  friends.  You  cannot  sell  any- 
;hing  to  a  man  who  cannot  pay  you.  A  man  can- 
lot  buy  from  you  unless  you  are  willing  to  buy 
from  him  or  to  buy  from  somebody  who  bought 
from  him.  If  you  expect  to  sell  a  windmill  pump 
:o  a  Bolivian  Indian  with  the  thought  that  some 
lay  it  will  cause  him  to  buy  a  bathtub  as  well,  you 
mist  let  him  sell  you  some  of  the  metals  with  which 
pou  make  the  pump  and  the  bathtub.  Otherwise, 
le  has  nothing  to  pay  you  with.  You  stop  his 
progress  and  you  stop  your  own.  • 

It  is  just  as  dangerous  for  us  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  a  Bolivian  tin  miner 


or  a  Nicaraguan  coffee  worker  as  to  our  own.  The 
subject  is  complex.  Increases  in  wages  alone, 
essential  though  they  may  be,  are  not  enough  to 
raise  the  standard  much.  The  Bolivian  Indian  tin 
miner  is  basically  an  agriculturalist.  He  doesn't 
enjoy  digging  underground  any  more  than  you 
and  I  would.  Why  does  he  do  it?  He  usually 
owns  a  little  plot  of  land  many  miles  away  from 
the  mine. 

Under  his  primitive  conditions  he  can't  fill 
his  basic  needs  only  by  working  on  his  plot  of  land. 
These  needs  exclude  books  because  he  can't  read. 
They  exclude  movies  because  there  are  none.  They 
exclude  furniture  which  he  has  never  used.  They 
come  down  to  simple  clothing,  food,  coca  leaf  to 
chew,  chicha,  the  mild  native  corn  wine,  and  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Joneses.  His  main  delight  is  to 
give  a  big  party  to  maintain  his  social  standing 
in  the  village.  He  also  enjoys  having  some  leisure. 
To  get  a  tolerable  proportion  of  these  simple  needs 
he  will  work  six  or  eight  months  yearly  in  a  mine. 

His  needs  should  be  increased  along  with  his 
wages  if  he  is  to  progress. 

One  mine  owner  founded  a  rest  home  to  which 
he  brought  200  of  his  mine  children  every  month. 
Nuns  taught  them  for  30  days  to  wash,  to  sleep  in 
beds,  to  eat  good  and  varied  food.  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

"I  am  trying  to  make  these  children  discon- 
tented," he  said.  "I  want  them  to  complain  when 
they  go  back  to  their  shacks  at  the  mine,  to 
want  furniture  and  better  food  and  housing  and 
bathrooms.  At  the  mine,  as  they  begin  to  work 
I  can  then  give  them  better  wages  and  they  will 
buy  these  things  with  them  and  will  become  bet- 
ter, healthier  workers  and  better  citizens  instead 
of  hiking  off  to  the  hills  every  six  months  to  give 
fiestas." 

There  are  other  ways.  More  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  among  them. 

Our  National  Security  Depends  on  Our  Foreign 
Relations 

The  inter-American  system  and  our  own  effort 
to  implement  the  good-neighbor  policy  have  been 
remarkably  productive  considering  the  relatively 
small  outlay  of  personnel  and  money  we  have 
made — small,  that  is,  in  comparison  to  the  need 
and  the  opportunity. 

Dr.  Sorokin  of  Harvard  expresses  the  idea  that 
when  the  ideas  and  the  things  taken  for  granted 
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by  various  peoples  diverge  rapidly — develop  along 
different  lines — and  at  the  same  time  they  have 
more  to  do  with  each  other  than  they  used  to,  the 
stage  is  set  for  trouble. 

The  remedy  seems  to  be :  Bring  such  peoples  to 
understand,  to  moderate,  and,  therefore,  to  tolerate 
each  other's  points  of  view.    This  is  compatibility. 

Without  it  international  relations  are  an  arma- 
ments race. 

War  is  part  of  foreign  relations  as  bankruptcy  is 
part  of  finance.  Could  a  firm  prevent  bankruptcy 
by  disregarding  finance? 

Our  national  defense  depends  on  our  foreign 
relations.  Our  foreign  relations  depend  on  the 
state  of  mind  of  other  peoples  toward  ours  and 
of  ours  toward  them.  Our  foreign  relations  are 
our  first  line  of  defense.  Its  bulwarks  are  far  be- 
yond our  shores,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  other 
peoples ;  its  arsenals  are  in  our  own. 

A  generation  more  numerous  than  the  present 
generation  of  military  age  in  the  United  States 
has  been  educated  to  believe  that  their  welfare 
depends  on  recourse  to  force. 

If  another  war  develops  after  this  one  we  may 
have  no  time  for  preparation.  We  may  be  attacked 
overnight  right  here  in  our  cities  and  on  our  roads, 
railways,  and  airports  by  missiles  we  can't  even 
hear  before  they  strike. 

We  must  maintain  military  readiness  for  such 
a  possibility  until  international  means  of  prevent- 
ing war  are  big  and  strong  and  efficient  enough  to 
be  sure-fire.  But  our  armed  forces  alone  will  be 
of  no  avail  if  we  do  not  work,  all  of  us,  on  the  pre- 
vention of  the  causes  of  war  as  a  matter  of  national 
defense. 

You,  the  teachers,  hold  the  key  to  the  minds  of 
our  people.  War  can  be  prevented  by  the  develop- 
ment of  understanding  and  opinion  throughout  the 
world,  just  as  slavery  was  reduced.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, pacifist,  negative,  anti-war  indoctrination 
that  we  need.  It  is  a  dynamic  effort  for  practical 
understanding  between  peoples  which  will  lead  to 
eliminating  the  mental  and  material  causes  of  war. 

Can  you,  the  teachers,  make  it  clear  that  all  our 
means  of  war  prevention  through  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations  should  be  treated  as  part  of 
our  national  defense?  that  some  slight  sacrifice 
by  everyone  to  achieve  the  prevention  of  war  is 
well  worthwhile? 

Can  you  point  out  that  this  war  costs  our  people 
250  million  dollars  a  day  and  that  all  our  peace- 
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time  foreign-relations  work  has  never  cost  the 
as  much  as  100  millions  a  year — less  than  the  co 
of  half  a  day  of  war? 

The  old  concept  of  "How  cheaply  can  we  can 
on  a  minimum  of  foreign-relations  work?"  neei 
to  be  changed  to  "How  much  do  we  need  to  can 
on  our  foreign -relations  work  as  fully  and  as  e 
fectively  as  possible?" 

The  development  of  people-to-people  relatio 
ships  is  vitally  important  to  our  own  welfare 
well  as  to  that  of  our  neighbors.  Since  our  pop 
lation  is  larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  Americi 
republics  put  together,  our  country  might  e 
visage  carrying  at  least  half  of  the  effort  for 
greatly  broadened  mutual  effort  to  develop  peop] 
to-people  relationships.  Since  we  are  very  mu 
wealthier  than  they  are  per  capita,  our  count 
might  meet  much  more  than  half  the  expenses. 

Let  the  peoples  of  the  American  republics  e 
change  many  thousands  of  students  and  teache: 
Let  them  get  their  books  translated  and  exchange 
Let  them  reciprocally  invite  establishment  of 
braries  and  cultural  centers.  Let  them  share  ci 
tural  experience.  Let  them  break  down  t 
language  barrier.  Let  them  make  the  fullest  x 
of  the  radio,  the  movies,  health  and  economic  < 
operation,  not  for  propaganda  but  to  understa: 
and  to  be  understood,  to  help  and  to  be  help( 

Let  us  hope  that  full  national  support  will 
given  to  those  who  have  worked  on  these  matt( 
right  here  among  us:  such  organizations  as  t 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  Council  i 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  i 
International  Peace,  the  Rockefeller  Foundatic 
the  Institute  for  International  Education  and  t 
many  learned  and  professional  societies. 

The  actions  of  our  Government  spring  from  t 
will  of  the  people.  The  State  Department,  li 
other  parts  of  our  Government  dealing  with  f< 
eign  relations,  should  be  and  is  making  every  - 
fort  to  be  in  the  closest  kind  of  contact  with 
of  you  and  with  those  you  teach.  It  is  your  Sti 
Department,  a  part  of  your  national  defense; 
cannot  progress  without  your  interest,  knowled 
and  help. 

We  have  to  win  this  war  with  blood  and  sac 
fice.  We  can  win  the  next  war  with  work  anc 
small  measure  of  sacrifice  by  doing  everythi 
humanly  possible  to  prevent  it.  Let's  make  a  ] 
tional  job — a  practical  job  shared  by  the  wh 
people — of  preventing  another  war. 


H 
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verett  A.  Tunnicliff 
eturns  From  China 

eleased  to  the  press  January  11] 

Dr.  Everett  A.  Tunnicliff  lias  just  returned  from 
una,  where  for  the  past  year  he  has  heen  serving 
e  Chinese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
its  request,  as  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  veteri- 
nv  science,  under  the  program  of  cultural  co- 
loration of  the  Department  of  State. 
On  his  way  to  China  Dr.  Tunnicliff  visited  the 
aterin&ry  College  and  the  Animal  Disease  Con- 
>>1  Station  at  Madras.  At  the  Bengal  Animal 
i-ease  Control  Laboratory  at  Calcutta,  Dr.  Ali, 
[rector  of  the  Laboratory,  gave  him  a  culture  of 
rus,  which  Dr.  Tunnicliff  used  in  China  to  pro- 
ice  a  new  and  much  cheaper  type  of  vaccine  for 
e  control  of  rinderpest  in  cattle.  The  Govern- 
ent  of  India  requested  him  to  stop  in  India  on 
s  return  from  China  to  consult  with  the  scientists 
various  Indian  institutions  concerning  their  own 
•oblems  in  animal-disease  control. 
During  his  year's  stay  in  China  Dr.  Tunnicliff 
id  an  unusual  opportunity  to  travel  widely  in 
liina  studying  the  diseases  of  animals  in  various 
irts  of  the  country  and  helping  to  reorganize  the 
limal-disease-control  program.  He  visited  the 
irious  veterinary  colleges  and  made  suggestions 
ir  a  revised  curriculum  in  veterinary  science.  He 
ught  a  postgraduate  course  at  Lanchow. 
On  his  return  journey  Dr.  Tunnicliff  visited  the 
ndertepoort  Laboratories  near  Pretoria,  Union 
!  South  Africa. 

Dr.  Tunnicliff  will  return  to  his  duties  as 
ithologist  at  the  Montana  Veterinary  Research 
aboratory,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

rade  Marks 

By  a  letter  dated  December  6, 1944,  the  Director 
eneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union  informed  the 
ecretary  of  State  that  the  Government  of  Haiti, 
i  accordance  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  3  of 
rticle  19  of  the  Protocol  on  the  Inter-American 
.egistration  of  Trade  Marks  signed  at  Washing- 
>n  on  February  20,  1929,1  has  sent  to  the  Pan 
jnerican  Union,  under  date  of  November  27, 1944, 
otice  of  its  denunciation  of  the  Protocol.     The 


1  Treaty  Series  833,  p.  46. 
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Government  of  Haiti  states,  however,  that  its  de- 
nunciation of  the  Protocol  does  not  imply  denun- 
ciation of  the  General  Inter-American  Convention 
for  Trade  Mark  and  Commercial  Protection  signed 
on  the  same  date.  The  Republic  of  Haiti  remains 
a  party  to  the  convention. 

Death  of  Thomas  Riggs 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  this  morning  of  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Riggs,  former  Governor  of  Alaska,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
International  Boundary  Commission,  United 
States,  Alaska,  and  Canada.  Governor  Biggs' 
death  brings  to  an  end  a  lifetime  of  distinguished 
public  service  devoted  to  Alaska  and  to  boundary 
problems  affecting  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Throughout  his  career,  the  Department  has  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  his  cooperation  and  his  effec- 
tive collaboration  in  numerous  important  matters 
concerning  our  relations  with  Canada. 

Visit  of  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies 

[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

Colonel  the  Right  Honorable  Oliver  Stanley, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Great  Britain, 
arrived  in  Washington  January  15.  Colonel  Stan- 
ley, who  has  just  finished  a  tour  of  some  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  I.  K. 
Lloyd,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Thornley,  his  private  sec- 
retary. 

During  his  four-day  visit  to  Washington  Colonel 
Stanley  discussed  the  work  and  organization  of  the 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  with  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Taussig,  the  United  States  Co-chair- 
man of  the  Commission  and  Adviser  on  Caribbean 
Affairs  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  with  other 
Government  officials  dealing  with  the  Caribbean 
area. 

Colonel  Stanley  and  Mr.  Taussig  lunched  with 
the  President  on  January  16.  They  were  the  guests 
of  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  at  a  luncheon  on 
January  18. 


*** 
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Acceptance  of  Aviation 
Agreements 

Netherlands 

The  Netherlands  Ambassador  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  a  letter  dated  January  11,  1945 
that  the  signatures  of  the  Netherlands  Delegates 
affixed  to  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International 
Civil  Aviation,  the  International  Air  Services 
Transit  Agreement,  and  the  International  Air 
Transport  Agreement  (with  a  reservation  on  the 
Fifth  Freedom  as  provided  for  in  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 1),  concluded  at  Chicago  December  7,  1944, 
constitute  an  acceptance  of  those  agreements  by 
the  Netherlands  Government  and  an  obligation 
binding  upon  it.  Each  of  the  three  agreements 
contains  a  provision  that  the  respective  govern- 
ments on  whose  behalf  the  agreement  has  been 
signed  shall  inform  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  to  whether  such  signature  constitutes  an 
acceptance  of  the  agreement. 

Meeting  of  the  Rubber 
Study  Group 

[Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

A  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  has  been  arranged  for  January  22  to  27,  in- 
clusive, in  Washington.  The  Department  of  State 
announced  that  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  explora- 
tory rubber  discussions  held  in  London  last  Au- 
gust the  United  States  was  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  this  informal  arrangement  designed  to 
provide  for  study  and  discussion  of  rubber 
problems  of  mutual  interest  to  the  participating 
governments.1  Since  that  time  a  program  of 
studies  has  been  undertaken  in  the  United  States 
and  a  similar  program  in  London.  The  purpose 
of  the  January  meeting  will  be  to  consider  and 
discuss  the  materials  contained  in  these  studies. 

The  Department  of  State  emphasizes  that  no 
formal  agreement  relating  to  post-war  rubber  has 
been  entered  into  or  is  now  contemplated.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group  is  to  pro- 
vide a  medium  through  which  factual  studies  may 
be  made  and  informally  discussed. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by  Ber- 
nard F.  Haley,  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Af- 


fairs, Department  of  State.  Mr.  Haley  will  hav< 
as  his  advisers  the  members  of  the  Rubber  Ad- 
visory Panel,  namely : 

John  W.  Rifkiull,  Rubber  Development  Corporation 

James  F.  Clark,  Rubber  Bureau,  War  Production  Boari 

John  L.  Collyer,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Companj 

Robert  A.  Gordon,  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board 

H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss,  Cambridge  Rubber  Company 

Howard  J.  Klossner,  Rubber  Reserve  Company 

Paul  W.  Litchfield,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

Harry  E.  Smith,  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  DM 

sion  of  Raybestos-Manhattan,  Inc. 
Herbert  E.  Smith,  United  States  Rubber  Company 
Gilbert  K.  Trimble,  Midwest  Rubber  Reclaiming  Companj 
A'.  L.  Viles,  The  Rubber  Manufacturing  Association,  Inc. 
R.  D.  Young,  Rubber  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  Inc 


Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences 

Dominican  Republic 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Americai 
Union  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  lettei 
dated  January  13,  1945,  of  the  deposit  with  th< 
Pan  American  Union  on  January  10,  1945,  of  th< 
instrument  of  ratification  by  the  Government  o: 
the  Dominican  Republic  of  the  Convention  on  th< 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
which  was  opened  for  signature  at  the  Pan  Ameri 
can  Union  on  January  15,  1944.  The  instrumen 
of  ratification  is  dated  December  21,  1944. 


Inter- American  Automotive 
Traffic 

Brazil 

By  a  letter  dated  January  8,  1945  the  Directoi 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  informed  thi 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  deposit  with  the  Pai 
American  Union  on  January  8, 1945  of  the  instru 
ment  of  ratification  by  the  Government  of  Brazi 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Regulation  of  Inter 
American  Automotive  Traffic,  which  was  openec 
for  signature  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  De 
cember  15,  1943.  The  instrument  of  ratification  ii 
dated  November  7, 1944. 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  24,  1944,  p.  328,  and  June  10,  1944 
p.  544. 
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UNRRA  Sanitary  Conventions  of  1944 


i 


Released  to  the  press  January  16) 

On  January  15, 1945  the  International  Sanitary 
onvention  of  1944  and  the  International  Sanitary 
onvention  for  Aerial  Navigation  of  1944  came 
to  force  between  the  Governments  of  China, 
cuador,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Lux- 
nbourg,  Nicaragua,  Poland,  the  Union  of  South 
frica,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
id  Northern  Ireland.  The  conventions,  -which 
date  to  the  performance  by  the  United  Nations 
elief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  of  duties 
id  functions  of  the  International  Office  of  Public 
health  at  Paris,  became  effective  in  accordance 
ith  article  XXI  of  the  maritime  sanitary  con- 
dition and  article  XVIII  of  the  sanitary  conven- 
on  for  aerial  navigation,  each  of  which  reads: 
Hie  present  Convention  shall  come  into  force  as 
ton  as  it  has  been  signed  or  acceded  to  on  behalf 
E  ten  or  more  governments." 

The  two  conventions  were  signed  also  on  behalf 
E  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
.epublic,  Egypt,  and  Peru,  with  the  reservation 
lat  the  signatures  were  subject  to  ratification.  In 
idition,  the  convention  for  aerial  navigation  was 
gned  on  behalf  of  Bolivia  and  the  maritime  con- 
mtion  on  behalf  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  Bo- 
vian  and  Czechoslovakian  signatures  were  also 
tbject  to  ratification.  The  conventions  remained 
pen  for  signature  mitil  January  15,  1945,  after 
hich  date  they  may  be  adhered  to  by  nonsignatory 
overnments. 

A  Declaration  by  France  relating  to  both  con- 
entions  was  signed  on  January  5,  1945  by  the 
leni potent iary  of  France,  and  a  Declaration  by 
tie  Egyptian  Government  relating  to  both  con- 
entions  was  signed  on  January  15,  1945  by  the 
lenipotentiary  of  Egypt,  at  the  time  those  pleni- 
otentiaries  signed  the  two  conventions. 

The  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and  the 
ates  on  which  they  signed  the  conventions,  listed 
i  the  order  of  signing,  are  as  follows : 

January  5,  1945 

'ranee:  Professor  Andre1  Mayer,  Medical  Counselor  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
In  the  United  States; 


Poland:  Mr.  Jan  Ciechanowski,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Poland  in  Washington; 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 
The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  Washington ; 

United  States  of  America:  The  Honorable  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America ; 

Januaet  11,  1945 

China:  Dr.  J.  Heng  Liu,  High  Adviser  to  the  National 
Health  Administration  of  China  in  the  United  States; 

January  13,  1945 

Union  of  South  Africa:  Dr.  S.  F.  N.  Gie,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  in  Washington ; 

January  15,  1945 

Egypt:  Mr.  Mahmoud  Hassan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Egypt  in  Washington ; 

Czechoslovakia:  Mr.  Vladimir  Hurban,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
Washington  (signed  only  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  of  1944)  ; 

Canada:  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson,  Appointed  Ambassador  of 
Canada  in  Washington ; 

Cuba:  Seflor  Don  Guillermo  Belt,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Cuba  in  Washington  ; 

Dominican  Republic:  Seuor  Don  Emilio  Garcia  Godoy, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  Washington ; 

Bolivia:  Senor  Don  Victor  Andrade,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  in  Washing- 
ton (signed  only  the  International  Sanitary  Conven- 
tion for  Aerial  Navigation  of  1944)  ; 

Nicaragua:  Senor  Dr.  Don  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa,  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Nica- 
ragua in  Washington ; 

Peru:  Senor  Don  Pedro  Beltrfin,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Peru  in  Washington ; 

Luxembourg :  Mr.  Hugues  Le  Gallais,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Luxembourg  in 
Washington ; 

Ecuador:  Senor  Sixto  E.  Durfin-Ballen,  Minister  Counselor 
of  the  Ecuadoran  Embassy  in  Washington ; 

Greece:  Mr.  Cimon  P.  Diamantopoulos,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Greece  in  Wash- 
ington ; 

Honduras:  Senor  Dr.  Don  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  in 
Washington ; 

Haiti:  Dr.  Jules  Th6baud,  Director  General  of  the  National 
Public  Health  Service  of  Haiti. 
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International  Status  of 
Refugees 

France 

In  a  letter  dated  November  25,  1944  the  Acting 
Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  French  Republic,  by  a 
letter  dated  November  8,  1944,  notified  the  League 
of  Nations  that  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  considers  as  null  and  void  the 
denunciation  by  France  December  2,  1942  of  the 
Convention  Relating  to  the  International  Status  of 
Refugees  signed  at  Geneva  October  28,  1933,  and 
that  it  will  henceforth  insure  in  its  territory  the 
application  of  all  the  articles  of  the  convention. 
The  cancelation  of  the  denunciation  was  registered 
by  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  on 
November  17,  1944. 

Discussions  on  Civil  Aviation 
Between  United  States  and 
Canadian  Representatives 

[Released  to  the  press  January  19] 

The  Department  of  State  stated  on  January  19 
that  discussions  on  civil  aviation  will  take  place  in 
New  York  between  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  beginning  on  January  25.  Sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  will  cover  matters  arising  out 
of  the  recent  International  Civil  Aviation  Confer- 
ence at  Chicago.  The  1940  arrangements  for  allo- 
cation of  civil  air  routes  between  the  two  countries 
will  be  reviewed. 

The  American  Delegation  will  be  comprised 
of  Stokeley  W.  Morgan,  Chief  of  the  Aviation  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State;  J.  Graham  Parsons, 
Division  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State;  Edward  P.  Warner,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board ;  Oswald 
Ryan,  Member,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and 
Lewis  Clark,  First  Secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy,  Ottawa. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

On  January  18  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  as  American  Am- 1 
bassador  to  Brazil. 

Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Bordeaux,  France, 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  January  15,  1945. 


M  THE  CONGRESS 


Petroleum  Investigation — Petroleum  Supplies  for  Mili- 
tary and  Civilian  Needs.  Final  Report  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee  ou  Petroleum  Investigation  of  the  Committee  oni 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Pursuant  to  H.Res.  290  of  the  76th  Congress,  H.Res. 
3S3  of  the  77th  Congress,  and  H.Res.  58  of  the  78th  Congress. 
Seventy-eighth  Cong.,  H.Rept.  2096.     ii,  19  pp. 

Study  of  Rubber  in  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Haiti. 
H.Rept.  2098,  78th  Cong.,  pursuant  to  H.Res.  346.     22  pp. 

The  State  of  the  Union.  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  message  on  the  state  of 
the  Union.    H.Doc.  1,  79th  Cong.    16  pp. 

Continuing  the  Authority  for  a  Study  Into  the  Legal  and 
Constitutional  Authority  for  the  Issuance  of  Executive 
Orders  of  the  President  and  of  Departmental  Regula- 
tions, and  Increasing  the  Limit  of  Expenditures.  SRept. 
7,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.Res.  16.  3  pp.  [Favorable 
report.  ] 

Authorizing  the  Continuation  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Post- War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning.  H.Rept. 
19,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.Res.  60.    1  p. 

Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  Foreign  Service.  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  showing  all 
receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  refunds,  allow- 
ances, and  annuities  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1944,  in  connection  with  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system.    H.Doc.  23,  79th  Cong.    6  pp. 

Address  of  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  May  8,  1942,  before  the  Free 
World  Association,  New  York  City,  together  with  certain 
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i^hat  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
3eace  Plan  Means 


By  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


rHE  stake  of  the  American  people  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  after  this  war  could  not  be 
■pater.    We  hate  war.    Yet  twice  in  a  generation 

e  have  been  f orced  to  fight  to  defend  our  freedom 
:id  our  vital  interests  against  powerful  aggressors. 
'  Our  young  men  are  giving  their  lives  daily  be- 
•nise  we  and  other  peace-loving  nations  did  not 
ppceed  after  the  last  war  in  organizing  and  main- 
,iining  peace.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  their  sons — 
jnd  ours — are  not  forced  to  give  their  lives  in  an- 
ther great  war  25  years  from  now. 

In  this  war  we  were  attacked  last  by  the  ag- 
ressors  and  we  have  been  able  to  fight  them  far 
rom  our  own  soil.  The  range  of  the  airplane  and 
,ie  new  weapons  already  developed  make  certain 
aat  next  time — if  we  permit  a  next  time — the  de- 
astation  of  war  will  be  brought  to  our  own  homes 
nd  our  own  soil.  Next  time — if  we  permit  a  next 
tme — it  is  likely  that  the  United  States  will  be 
ttacked  first,  not  last,  by  an  aggressor  nation. 

After  we  have  won  this  war  we  shall  have  only 
ne  alternative  to  preparing  for  the  next  war. 
"hat  is  to  prevent  the  next  war.  It  is  imperative 
hat  we  start  now.  We  can  do  it  only  by  planning 
nd  developing,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
ieace-loving  peoples  of  the  world,  an  organized 
eace  that  will  really  work. 


A  sound  peace  plan  must  be  based  on  the  facts 
s  they  are  and  aimed  at  the  realization  of  our 
ieals  for  a  peaceful  world.  Both  of  these  require- 
ients,  I  think,  are  met  by  the  Proposals  which 
rere  drafted  last  summer  and  fall  at  Dumbarton 
)aks  in  Washington  by  representatives  of  the 
Jnited  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
nd  China.  I  wish  here  to  state  what  I  believe  to 
e  the  plan's  animating  spirit  and  its  practical 
perating  value. 

These  Proposals  did  not  spring  from  thin  air. 
?hey  were  preceded  by  long  and  careful  studies 


among  many  sorts  of  people  in  each  of  the  four 
countries.  In  the  United  States  advice  was  sought 
not  only  of  technical  experts  in  the  Department 
of  State  but  of  political  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  Congress,  of  qualified  high  officers  of  our  Army 
and  Navy,  and  of  notable  private  citizens  of  vary- 
ing views.  The  Proposals  are  the  outcome  of  pa- 
tient research  and  of  broad  consultation.  Every 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  submit  them  to  the 
thoughts  and  suggestions  of  all  the  people  of 
America. 

There  are  four  corners  to  the  plan  proposed 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

The  first  is  this :  peace  can  be  maintained  only 
if  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  band  to- 
gether for  that  purpose.  In  doing  so,  they  must 
recognize  the  sovereign  principle  of  the  equality 
of  all  of  them  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  of 
the  inequality  of  their  power  to  prevent  war. 

The  phrase  "sovereign  equality"  is  enshrined  in 
principle  number  one  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals.  It  means  that  every  peace-loving 
state,  however  small,  has  the  same  supreme  au- 
thority over  its  own  territory  as  any  other  state, 
however  large.  Each  such  state,  irrespective  of 
size,  is  an  international  individuality.  Each, 
therefore,  has  both  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  family  of  nations  and  a  responsibility  to 
share  in  the  task  of  creating  a  peaceful  world 
order. 

Conforming  to  this  principle,  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals  provide  that  membership  in  the 
new  International  Organization  shall  be  open  to 
all  "peace-loving"  states,  large  and  small.  The 
Proposals  provide  for  a  General  Assembly  in 
which  all  member  states  will  be  represented  on  an 
equal  footing.  They  also  provide  for  a  smaller 
body  of  11  members — the  Security  Council — in 

1  This  article  appeared  in  the  Reader's  Digest  of  Feb. 
1945.  It  was  released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  Jan.  23. 
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which  the  five  most  powerful  nations  will  be  per- 
manent members. 

All  members  of  the  Organization  undertake  to 
settle  their  disputes  peacefully  and  to  fulfil  the 
other  obligations  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
peace  which  would  be  assumed  by  them  under  the 
proposed  Charter  of  the  Organization.  Within 
the  limits  of  these  undertakings  the  representa- 
tives of  the  member  nations  will  cast  their  votes 
on  any  international  issue  in  the  manner  that  their 
own  countries  may  direct;  and  each  of  them  will 
be  chosen  by  his  own  country  in  any  way  that  his 
own  country  may  prefer.  National  sovereignty 
remains  unimpaired. 

The  aim  of  the  Organization  is  twofold.  It  is 
to  prevent  and  suppress  wars.  It  is  also  to  make 
peace  constantly  stronger  by  developing  closer, 
more  friendly  and  mutually  profitable  relations 
among  the  member  states. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  war  rests  with  the  Security 
Council.  This  is  because  it  is  a  task  that  can  be 
performed  effectively  only  by  a  small  body  which 
must  include  the  five  great  powers  as  permanent 
members.  In  this  function  the  Assembly  also  has 
an  important  secondary  role  to  play. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  creation  of  the 
international  political,  economic,  and  social  con- 
ditions favorable  to  peace  rests  with  the  Assem- 
bly. This  is  a  responsibility  that  can  be  carried 
out  successfully  only  by  continuing  and  develop- 
ing agreement  among  all  member  nations,  large 
and  small. 

II 
This  war  has  shown  that  small  states  in  an  era 
of  mechanized  warfare  are  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves against  great  aggressors.  Only  the  great 
powers  possess  the  industrial  capacity  and  other 
military  resources  required  by  the  United  Nations 
to  defeat  the  Axis  aggressors.  Similarly,  wars  can 
be  prevented  and  suppressed  in  the  future  only  if 
the  great  powers  employ  their  dominant  physical 
power  justly  and  in  unity  of  purpose  to  that  end. 
Hence  the  place  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan 
gives  to  a  Security  Council.  Hence,  too,  the  po- 
sition assigned  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union,  China,  France  as  permanent 
members  of  the  Council.  In  addition,  the  Security 
Council  is  to  have  six  non-permanent  members, 
elected  for  two-year  terms  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  supreme  duty  of 
the  Security  Council  is  to  "take  any  measures  nec- 
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essary  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles"  set  down  in  the  Charter  of  the  new  In- 
ternational Organization. 

These  measures  constitute  the  second  corner  of 
the  peace  plan.  They  fall  into  two  groups — those 
necessary  to  prevent  wars  and  those  necessary  to 
suppress  them. 

All  member  states  undertake  the  obligation  to 
settle  their  disputes  peacefully,  by  means  of  their 
own  choice.  They  may  do  so  by  negotiation,  me- 
diation, arbitration,  conciliation,  or  judicial  proc- 
esses. Many  local  or  regional  differences  can  be 
settled  by  regional  arrangements  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Security  Council. 

If,  however,  means  like  these  fail,  then  the  na- 
tions are  obligated  to  come  to  the  Security  Council, 
which  also  has  the  power,  on  its  own  initiative,  tc 
investigate  any  dispute  and  to  recommend  methods 
of  adjustment.  In  this  connection  the  Genera] 
Assembly  is  empowered  to  consider  any  questior 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  it,  provided  thai 
the  Security  Council  is  not  already  actively  en 
gaged  in  dealing  with  it. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  also  provide  foi 
an  international  court  of  justice  to  which  any  dis 
pute  that  can  be  settled  by  rules  of  law  shall  b 
referred.  Its  statute — or  constitution — will  b 
the  same  as  that  of  the  present  Permanent  Cour 
of  International  Justice  with  minor  necessary  mod 
ifications,  or  based  upon  it.  This  court  will  be  th 
judicial  organ  of  the  new  United  Nations  Inter 
national  Organization.  The  Security  Counci 
may  seek  its  advice  on  all  legal  questions  involve* 
in  international  disputes. 

It  is  only  after  all  means  for  the  peaceful  pre 
vention  of  war  have  been  exhausted  that  the  Se 
curity  Council  will  then  turn  to  forceful  mean 
for  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  war. 

As  the  first  of  these  further  steps  the  Securit 
Council  may  call  upon  all  members  of  the  net 
International  Organization  to  apply  pressure  t 
any  offending  state  by  such  non-military  mean 
as  "the  severance  of  diplomatic  and  economic  r< 
lations"  and  "complete  or  partial  interruption  c 
rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio  and  othe 
means  of  communication". 

If  these  further  means  are  not  enough,  the  Si 
curity   Council   is   empowered   to  take  militar 
action  "by  air,  naval  or  land  forces". 
The  members  of  the  new  International  Organ 
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ition  would  agree,  in  the  Charter  itself,  that 
iroughout  these  efforts  the  Security  Council 
ould  be  acting  "on  their  behalf".  They  would 
[so  agree  to  assume  the  obligation  to  make  "armed 
bees"  and  "facilities"  and  "assistance"  available 
»  the  Security  Council  "on  its  call"  and  in  ac- 
>rdance  with  special  agreements  previously  con- 
uded.  To  insure  effective  employment  of  these 
>rces  the  Security  Council  is  to  be  provided  with 
Military  Staff  Committee  composed  of  the  chiefs 
I  staff  of  the  permanent  member  nations  of  the 
ouncil  or  their  representatives. 

The  Security  Council  is  thus  given  powers  which 
ie  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  did  not  pos- 
ss.    The  League's  powers  proved  too  weak.    It 

surely  evident  that  stronger  powers  are  neces- 
iry. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  stronger  powers  do 
)t  produce  what  some  commentators  have  de- 
ribed  as  an  "irresponsible  and  uncontrollable 
•eat-power  super-state".  The  plan  contains 
any  checks  to  the  contrary.     For  example: 

(1)  The  Security  Council  cannot  call  upon  any 
ate  for  armed  forces  except  to  an  extent  agreed 
x>n  beforehand  by  that  state  itself.  Each  state 
ill  determine  its  own  international  contribution 
!  armed  forces  through  a  special  agreement  or 
jreements  signed  by  itself  and  ratified  by  its  own 
institutional  processes.  That  is,  the  Dumbarton 
aks  plan  leaves  each  state  free  to  set  its  own 
nit  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  armed 
rces  and  other  military  facilities  and  assistance 
at  it  will  furnish  to  the  Security  Council.  The 
jcurity  Council  cannot  require  it  to  go  beyond 
at  limit.  The  Security  Council  does  not  in  any 
ay  become  the  arbitrary  master  of  the  world's 
ilitary  resources.    (2)  The  great  powers  who  are 

be  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
juncil  do  not  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Coun- 
l.  Any  decision  of  the  Council  would  therefore 
quire  the  affirmative  votes  of  at  least  some  of  the 
s  non-permanent  members.  (3)  In  the  General 
ssembly  the  smaller  powers,  with  their  over- 
helming  majority  of  the  membership,  may  adopt 
recommendation  on  a  question  of  peace  before 
at  question  rises  for  action  in  the  Security  Cbun- 
I.  The  General  Assembly  is  to  meet  at  least  once 
year.  It  may  meet  oftener.  It  is  to  receive 
inual  and  special  reports  from  the  Security 
)uncil  and  has  the  power  to  consider  them  and 

express  either  its  approval  or  dissent. 
Agreement  among  the  great  powers  is  an  essen- 
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tial  condition  of  peace.  At  the  same  time,  the  op- 
portunity of  the  smaller  powers,  under  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  plan,  to  stand  sentinel  over  the 
behavior  of  the  great  powers  is  surely  far  greater 
than  it  ever  could  be  in  a  world  left  unorganized 
and  planlessly  open  to  predatory  aggression. 

Ill 

The  third  corner  of  the  peace  plan  is  the  essential 
complement  of  the  second.  To  prevent  and  sup- 
press wars  is  not  enough,  just  as  winning  this  war 
will  not  of  itself  bring  us  lasting  peace.  If  we  are 
to  have  lasting  peace,  we  have  to  build  peace.  We 
have  to  build  it  stone  by  stone  continuously  over 
the  years  within  the  framework  of  such  an  organ- 
ization as  that  proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  We 
have  to  make  peace  with  the  same  strong  purpose 
and  the  same  united  effort  which  we  have  given  to 
making  war. 

In  this  field  the  General  Assembly  of  all  the 
member  states  of  the  proposed  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Organization  will  be  the  highest  rep- 
resentative body  in  the  world.  It  will  represent  the 
ideal  of  a  common  world  humanity  and  a  common 
world  purpose  to  promote  international  coopera- 
tion, extend  the  rule  of  law  in  international  re- 
lations, and  advance  the  material  and  cultural  wel- 
fare of  all  men. 

The  function  of  the  Assembly  as  a  free  forum  of 
all  peace-loving  nations  and  its  wide  powers  of  in- 
vestigation and  recommendation  are  in  themselves 
powerful  weapons  for  peace  in  an  age  when  public 
opinion  can  be  instantaneously  mobilized  by  press 
and  radio. 

But  the  Assembly  will  also  have  at  its  command 
an  effective  instrument  of  continuous  action  in 
building  peace.  This  is  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  be  created  under  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals. 

This  arm  of  the  General  Assembly  is  provided 
for  in  recognition  of  a  great  fact  which  increas- 
ingly characterizes  the  international  life  of  our 
times.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  more 
and  more  one  single  area  of  interdependent  tech- 
nological inventions,  industrial  methods,  market- 
ing problems,  and  their  related  social  effects.  This 
interdependence  destroys  any  equilibrium  that  may 
ever  have  existed  between  so-called  "advanced" 
countries  and  "backward"  countries.  It  means 
either  universal  economic  friction  which  will  dis- 
rupt the  world  toward  war  or  universal  economic 
cooperation  which  will  harmonize  the  world  to- 
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ward  peace.  Failure  to  recognize  this  fact  after 
the  last  war  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  war 
got  started. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  to  be 
elected,  without  help  of  the  Security  Council,  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  all  states.  It  is  to  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  18  states,  holding  their 
posts  for  3-year  terms.  It  has  no  power  of  com- 
pulsion. By  voluntary  means  it  is,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Assembly,  to  "facilitate  solutions 
of  international  economic,  social  and  other  hu- 
manitarian problems"  and  to  "promote  respect  for 
human  rights  "and  fundamental  freedoms". 

It  will  create  commissions  in  all  fields  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  activity  that  it  may  consider 
appropriate.  The  members  of  these  commissions 
will  not  be  political  or  diplomatic  delegates.  They 
will  be  technical  experts.  They  will  furnish  pro- 
fessional advice  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and  to  the  Assembly.  There  will  be  a  secre- 
tariat and  research  staff  for  all  projects. 

The  Assembly  and  its  Economic  and  Social 
Council  will  also  provide  a  center  for  coordinat- 
ing the  numerous  separate  specialized  interna- 
tional organizations  now  or  hereafter  operating 
for  economic  and  social  progressive  purposes. 

There  is  the  International  Labor  Organization 
with  its  long  record  of  successful  service  to  sound 
labor  causes.  There  is  the  proposed  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with  its 
heavy  duty  of  service  both  to  the  food-producers 
of  agricultural  countries  and  to  the  food-consum- 
ers of  all  countries.  There  is  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  proposed 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment with  their  highly  difficult  and  delicate 
responsibilities  toward  the  world's  currencies  and 
the  world's  investment  funds.  Under  discussion 
also  are  new  international  "specialized"  organ- 
izations in  aviation,  in  cartel  control,  in  health, 
in  education,  in  wire  and  wireless  communications, 
in  foreign  trade,  and  in  many  individual  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  commodities. 

All  these  organizations,  clearly,  are  but  so  many 
spokes  to  the  international  wheel.  They  need 
a  hub.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  authorizes 
the  Assembly  to  act  as'that  hub  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  as  its  principal  operating 
mechanism.  It  provides  that  all  specialized  inter- 
national organizations  shall  be  brought  into  rela- 
tionship with  the  new  general  International  Or- 
ganization through  agreements  with  the  Economic 


and  Social  Council  under  the  approval  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  provides  further  that  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  shall  receive  reports 
from  the  specialized  international  organizations 
and  shall,  under  the  General  Assembly's  authority, 
coordinate  their  policies  and  activities. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  see  the  possible  emer- 
gence of  an  advisory  economic  general  staff  of  the 
world. 

It  can  be  soundly  hoped  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  and  its  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  proceeding  from  what  will  be 
the  concentrated  headquarters  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic and  social  thought,  will  promptly  reach  the 
form  of  widely  ratified  treaties  and  agreements 
making  for  fuller  employment  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  in  all  countries.  The  attainment 
of  these  objectives  is  indispensable  to  building  a 
peace  that  will  last. 

IV 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  corner  of  the  square 
on  which  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  would 
erect  an  edifice  of  peaceful  international  relations. 

This  is  the  progressive  reduction  of  armaments, 
which  in  the  modern  world  have  become  a  crush- 
ing burden  on  the  resources  of  all  nations.  If  we 
in  this  country,  for  example,  could  have  used  for 
productive  peacetime  purposes  only  one  half  of 
what  we  have  devoted  to  arms  for  this  war,  we 
would  have  advanced  beyond  measure  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  people.  And  after 
this  war  is  won,  the  rate  of  economic  advance- 
ment for  ourselves  and  for  all  peoples  will  be 
determined  in  important  measure  by  the  rate  of 
armaments  reduction  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  able  to  achieve. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  new  International 
Organization  is  to  "consider  the  general  prin- 
ciples .  .  .  governing  disarmament  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  armaments".  The  Security  Council  is 
to  go  further.  In  order  to  achieve  "the  least  di- 
version of  the  world's  human  and  economic  re- 
sources for  armaments",  it  is  to  formulate  "plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  regulation  of 
armaments"  and  it  is  to  submit  those  plans  to  all 
members  of  the  new  International  Organization. 
It  is  not  proposed  this  time  that  the  United 
States  or  any  other  .members  of  the  new  Interna- 
tional Organization  shall  disarm  as  an  example. 
It  is  proposed  that  all  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  travel  the  road  together  and  at  the 
fastest  possible  joint  pace. 
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No  nation,  however,  is  likely  to  travel  either 
ist  or  far  on  this  road  until  it  feels  able  to  place 
ill  reliance  for  its  security  on  the  International 
rganization.  The  nations  of  the  world  will  give 
3  guns  only  in  so  far  as  they  make  the  new 
rganization  work,  as  they  gradually  build  up  a 
ring  body  of  international  law,  as  they  create 
id  operate  effective  joint  instrumentalities  to 
tep  the  peace,  and  as  they  develop  strong  and 
re  means  of  economic  and  social  cooperation  to 
eir  mutual  benefit.  Thus  the  fourth  corner  of 
e  peace  plan  is  dependent  upon  the  other  three. 


Such  is  the  plan.  I  think  it  takes  into  account 
•tli  the  world's  stubborn  realities  and  the  world's 
iquenchable  aspirations.  Nor  is  it  deficient,  I  am 
rtain.  in  what  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of 
[dependence  rightly  called  "a  decent  respect  to 
e  opinions  of  mankind".    No  other  peace  plan  in 
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history  has  been  so  fully  exposed  to  the  impact  of 
those  opinions. 

The  Proposals  emerged  from  their  Dumbarton 
Oaks  stage  on  October  9  of  last  year.1  They  were 
disseminated  to  the  whole  world.  For  months  now 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  study  by  all  govern- 
ments, by  the  press  and  radio,  and  by  individuals 
and  groups  in  all  countries.  They  will  go  in  due 
course  to  a  conference  of  the  nations  which  are 
fighting  this  war  to  build  a  world  of  freedom  and 
peace.  They  will  then  go  to  their  home  countries 
for  approval  by  their  legislatures  or  other  appro- 
priate governmental  bodies. 

We  seek  a  calm  and  considered  and  complete 
popular  judgment  upon  this  plan  and  then,  if  it  is 
approved  and  ratified,  a  solid  effective  support  for 
it  not  merely  by  governments  but  by  peoples.  In 
the  end  it  is  they,  and  only  they,  who  by  their  deter- 
mined purpose,  their  understanding,  and  their  con- 
tinuing loyalty  can  bring  to  the  world  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  progress. 


Decision  To  Maintain  Combined  Boards 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


eleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  19] 

We  hear  a  good  bit  about  differences  between  the 
nited  States  and  Britain,  but  perhaps  we  hear 
ss  of  how  really  effectively  they  are  working 
gether  in  winning  the  war  and,  also,  in  meeting 
e  economic  problems  of  the  areas  they  liberate. 
Together  with  Prime  Ministers  Churchill  and 
ackenzie  King,  I  have  just  outlined  the  work  the 
jmbined  Boards  are  to  do  from  now  until  the 
d  of  the  war  with  Japan.  The  Combined  Food 
aard,  the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board,  and 
e  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board 
ovide  a  strikingly  successful  example  of  United 
ations  collaboration  on  some  of  the  urgent  and 
fficult  problems  of  the  day.2 
The  Boards  are  dealing  now  with  serious  short- 
:es  in  such  commodities  as  tires  and  trucks,  coal, 
stile,  footwear,  animal  protein  foods,  and  fats 
id  oils.  In  each  of  these  items  the  shortage  is 
g  enough  to  affect  military  requirements,  civilian 
"eds,  and  relief  activities  in  all  areas.  In  the 
se  of  the  Combined  Food  Board,  representatives 
other  countries  also  have  participated  in  the 
velopment   of   appropriate    international    pro- 


grams for  certain  commodities ;  e.g.  Newfoundland 
fish  and  Australian  wheat.  There  have  also  re- 
cently been  added  to  certain  commodity  commit- 
tees on  the  Combined  Food  Board  representatives 
of  countries  whose  supplies  and  requirements, 
through  progress  of  military  operations,  have 
again  become,  or  will  become,  important  factors 
in  the  international  distribution  of  vital  supplies; 
e.g.  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Norway 
in  the  case  of  fats  and  oils.  The  requirements  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  been 
related  to  the  activities  of  the  Boards  through  the 
departments  of  the  member  governments  con- 
cerned with  the  conclusion  of  the  annual  protocols 
by  which  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
supply  programs  are  determined. 

Through  the  Boards,  former  occupied  countries 
are  being  helped  to  start  up  their  manufacturing 
because  we  want  to  ease  shortages  of  plants  and 
manpower  here,  in  Britain,  and  in  Canada.  We 
are  acting  with  awareness,  too,  of  the  acute  need 

1  Dumbarton  Oaks  Documents  on  International  Organiza- 
tion.   Department  of  State  Publication  2192. 

2  Bulletin  of  June  13,  1942,  p.  535. 
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to  restore  employment  in  the  liberated  areas,  thus 
minimizing  unrest. 

Coal  offers  a  good  example  of  the  working  of 
the  Combined  Boards.  It  was  clear  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1943  that  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
faced  a  serious  deficit.  The  Boards  worked  out 
solutions  through  the  appropriate  national 
agencies. 

These  solutions  reached  dramatic  proportions. 
From  Britain  came  expert  opinion  that  production 
could  be  stepped  up  if  surface  outcroppings  could 
be  worked  on  a  mass-production  basis  similar  to 
our  American  strip  mining.  As  a  consequence, 
the  used  machinery  market  of  the  United  States 
was  scoured  for  such  types  of  machinery — some 
machines,  for  instance,  which  had  been  in  service 
along  the  Mississippi  levees  for  20  years  were 
requisitioned — and  a  total  quantity  of  machinery 
estimated  to  exceed  in  capacity  that  used  in  digging 
the  Panama  Canal  was  expedited  to  Britain  during 
1944. 

Most  of  it  has  now  arrived  and  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  the  operations  are  under  way  with  the  re- 
sult that  12  million  additional  tons  are  expected  to 
be  mined  before  the  end  of  the  present  coal  year. 
This  coal  helps  supply  SHAEF  needs  in  northwest 
Europe  as  well  as  those  relief  requirements  for  the 
Mediterranean  that  can  be  filled  by  our  present 
limited  transportation. 

The  Combined  Food  Board  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  useful  mechanism  for  assuring  an  efficient  and 
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reasonably  equitable  distribution  of  vital  food  re- 
sources among  the  various  United  Nations.  On  the 
basis  of  detailed  information  interchanged  con- 
stantly among  its  Commodity  Committees,  the 
Combined  Food  Board  has  developed  many  inter- 
national plans  for  meeting  the  increased  war  de- 
mands and  for  offsetting,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
early  loss  to  the  enemy  of  important  items.  The 
shortage  of  rice  after  the  fall  of  Burma  and  other 
areas  of  southeastern  Asia  is  illustrative  of  the 
problems  which  have  confronted  the  Combined 
Food  Board.  The  Japanese  occupation  absorbed 
areas  which  normally  export  95  percent  of  the  rice 
entering  world  trade.  The  Board  moved  promptly 
to  insure:  (1)  that  exports  from  the  remaining  rice 
areas  were  maximized;  (2)  that  such  supplies  were 
equitably  shared;  and  (3)  that  wherever  possible, 
rice  substitutes  were  provided. 

The  Boards  have  set  a  model  for  economic  coop- 
eration between  the  United  Nations  in  overcoming 
excessive  nationalism  and  in  gaining  cooperation 
between  former  rivals  both  on  the  national  and 
international  plane. 

On  the  American  side,  the  direction  of  the  Raw 
Materials  Board  has  been,  since  its  inception,  the 
job  of  William  L.  Batt.  We  owe  him  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  part  in  keeping  an  effective 
flow  of  strategic  materials  coming  during  the  war. 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  former  rich 
sources  for  these  materials  have  been  continuously 
in  Axis  hands.    It  has  been  a  magnificent  job. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  PRIME  MINISTERS  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  CANADA 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  19] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  an- 
nounced on  January  19  their  decision  to  maintain 
the  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board, 
the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board,  and  the  Com- 
bined Food  Board  until  the  end  of  the  Japanese 
war.  This  announcement  followed  a  review  by 
the  member  governments  of  the  past  work  of  these 
Boards  and  of  their  future  operations.  It  was  the 
official  view  that  there  will  be  a  large  field  of  use- 
fulness for  these  Boards  for  the  rest  of  the  war 
even  though  many  materials  and  products  may  be 
in  easier  supply  as  the  war  progresses.  It  will 
be  their  continuing  function  further  to  coordinate 
the  war  effort  of  their  member  countries  and,  as 
appropriate,  of  the  other  United  Nations,  in  the 


production,  allocation,  and  supply  of  those  prod- 
ucts, raw  materials,  and  foodstuffs  which  continue 
to  require  combined  planning  in  order  to  meet 
military  and  essential  civilian  requirements.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  Boards  tc 
consult,  as  hitherto,  with  other  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  UNRRA  before  making  recom- 
mendations. 

In  making  this  announcement  concerning  th( 
future  of  the  Combined  Boards,  the  following 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  the  twc 
Prime  Ministers  was  released: 

"1.  We  have  followed  with  close  interest  th< 
excellent  work  which  the  Combined  Boards  hav( 
done  in  coordinating  our  production  and  supply 
These  Boards  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  com 
bining  our  economic  and  industrial  power  during 
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t  period  of  increasingly  intensive  military  prepa- 
■ation.  Despite  the  fact  that  as  the  war  progresses 
here  will  be  a  substantial  diminution  in  demand 
:or  certain  military  items,  studies  indicate  that 
here  will  be  continuing  global  shortages  of  a  lim- 
ted  number  of  products  and  materials  which  are 
■cessary  to  military  operations  and  to  the  mainte- 
lance  of  essential  civilian  economics.  We  expect 
he  Boards,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  continue 
o  play  their  part  in  facilitating  the  prompt  and 
■equate  use  of  our  economic  resources  for  the 
(ommon  war  effort. 

"2.  In  addition  new  economic  and  industrial 
■oblems  which  may  require  common  action  are 
pre  to  develop  before  the  end  of  hostilities.  The 
X)wer  to  act  and  make  decisions  in  the  economic 
:phere  on  behalf  of  our  respective  nations  will 
■main  in  the  duly  constituted  national  agencies. 
However,  the  Boards  can  perform  a  very  valuable 
idditional  service  by  providing  a  forum  or  focal 
)oiut  for  consultation  and  the  interchange  of  infor- 
mation and  ideas  on  such  common  economic  and 
ndustrial  problems. 

''3.  In  their  activities  we  shall  expect  the  mem- 
)ers  of  these  Boards  and  the  agencies  of  our  gov- 
ernments which  work  with  them  to  collaborate 
nereasingly  with  representatives  of  other  United 
Nations  in  the  common  interest." 

Letter  on  Foreign  Policy  From 
The  New  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  24] 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
was  received  on  January  24: 

'Dear  Mr.  President  : 

"The  undersigned  new  members  of  the  Senate 
af  the  United  States,  conscious  of  the  profound 
significance  of  the  Conferences  soon  to  be  held 
with  our  principal  allies,  wish  to  convey  to  you 
for  your  consideration,  some  of  our  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  foreign  policy  of  this  government. 

'"We  realize  that  it  is  important  for  you  to  be 
advised  of  the  views  of  the  new  Senators  who 
heretofore  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  position  clear. 

"I.  We  favor  the  formation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  of  a  United  Nations  organization, 
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to  establish  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world, 
along  the  general  lines  tentatively  drafted  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks; 

"II.  We  believe  this  government  should  use  all 
reasonable  means  to  assure  our  allies  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  intend  to  share  in 
the  direction  of  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
settlement  of  this  war  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace ; 

"III.  We  suggest  that  treaties  among  the  major 
allies  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible,  to  demili- 
tarize Germany  and  Japan  and  to  keep  them  de- 
militarized ; 

"IV.  We  believe  that  this  government  should, 
as  soon  as  possible,  arrange  to  participate  affirma- 
tively in  all  decisions  affecting  the  establishment 
of  law  and  order  in  the  liberated  or  enemy 
countries. 

"Trusting  that  these  suggestions  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you  and  wishing  you  success  in  the 
forthcoming  Conferences,  we  are 
"Yours  respectfully, 

"Frank  P.  Briggs,  Missouri ;  Homer  E. 
Capehart,  Indiana;  Forrest  C. 
Donnell,  Missouri;  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright,  Arkansas;  Botjrke  B. 
Hickenlooper,  Iowa;  Clyde  R. 
Hoey,  North  Carolina;  Olin  D. 
Johnston,  South  Carolina;  War- 
ren Magnuson,  Washington ; 
Brien  McMahon,  Connecticut ; 
Hugh  B.  Mitchell,  Washington; 
Wayne  Morse,  Oregon ;  John  Mo- 
ses, North  Dakota;  Francis  J. 
Myers,  Pennsylvania ;  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Massachusetts ;  H. 
Alexander  Smith,  New  Jersey; 
Glen  H.  Taylor,  Idaho." 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

The  recent  letter  sent  to  the  President  by  16  new 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a 
courageous  and  forthright  statement.  The  letter 
is  especially  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  sent  in  a  non-partisan  spirit ;  that  the  16  Sena- 
tors come  from  every  section  of  the  country ;  and 
that  their  recent  election  reflects  the  growing  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
the  United  States  must  play  its  full  part  in  build- 
ing an  effective  international  organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  future  peace  and  security. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


United  States- Mexican  Water  Treaty 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 


[Released  to  the  press  January  22] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee  : 

1.  One  of  the  few  matters  of  major  importance 
still  pending  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
is  the  equitable  division  of  the  waters  of  three  in- 
ternational rivers — the  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado, 
and  the  Tijuana.  During  the  first  two  decades  of 
this  century  this  water  problem  received  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  Governments  on  several  occasions 
and  was  the  subject  of  study  by  joint  commissions. 
These  early  efforts  having  failed,  the  Congress  in 
1924  passed  an  act  approving  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Water  Commission  to  make  a 
study  regarding  the  equitable  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  below  Fort  Quitman,  Texas.  The 
refusal  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  consider 
the  Rio  Grande  without  also  considering  the  Colo- 
rado led  in  1927  to  an  amendment  of  the  1924  act  to 
make  it  cover  all  three  rivers.  The  joint  com- 
mission, organized  under  the  terms  of  these  con- 
gressional statutes,  made  a  study  of  these  rivers 
but  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  whereupon 
in  1932  the  commission  was  dissolved  and  the 
powers  of  the  American  Section  were  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Section  of  the  International 
Boundary  Commission. 

2.  The  studies  and  investigations  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  treaty  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the 
act  of  August  19,  1935.  Since  that  date  the  De- 
partment of  State,  in  cooperation  with  Mexican 
officials,  has  labored  earnestly  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  long-standing  and 
troublesome  problem.  It  must  be  realized  that 
each  country  owes  to  the  other  some  obligation 
with  respect  to  the  waters  of  these  international 
streams,  and  until  this  obligation  is  recognized  and 
defined,  there  must  inevitably  be  unrest  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  communities  served  by  them — a  con- 
dition which  becomes  more  serious  with  the  in- 
creasing burden  of  an  expanding  population  de- 
pendent upon  the  waters  of  these  streams.  Thus  it 
has  been  in  the  case  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Colorado  and  Tijuana  Rivers.    So  long  has  settle- 


. 


1  Presented  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Jan.  22,  1945. 


ment  of  this  problem  been  delayed  that  there  hai 
come  into  existence  a  well-nigh  intolerable  situa- 
tion which  the  completion  of  Boulder  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River  early  in  1935  has  aggravated  rather 
than  relieved. 

3.  On  the  Colorado,  development  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico  has  been  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  rate.  With  an  average  of  over  seven  million 
acre-feet  of  water  now  wasting  annually  through 
Mexican  territory  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both  nations  that 
there  should  be  an  allocation,  once  and  for  all,  of 
the  waters  of  this  stream,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
conflicting  development  and  over-expansion  with 
their  attendant  disastrous  consequences  may  be 
checked  and,  on  the  other  hand,  development  may 
proceed  in  an  orderly  and  secure  manner,  free 
of  the  uncertainties  as  to  future  available  water 
supply  which  hamper  and  retard  sound  growth. 
Hardship,  misunderstanding,  and  bitterness  are 
the  only  alternatives  to  an  early  and  equitable 
solution  of  the  problem. 

4.  The  treaty  now  under  consideration  protects, 
in  large  measure,  existing  uses  in  Mexico  on  the 
Colorado  River.  In  the  United  States,  not  only 
are  existing  uses  protected  but  opportunity  is  given 
for  great  expansion.  Less  than  half  of  the  water 
which  will  be  available  to  the  United  States  under 
this  treaty  is  now  being  beneficially  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  informed  by  men  skilled  in  these 
matters  and  familiar  with  all  the  facts  that  more 
than  half  of  the  million  and  a  half  acre-feet  of 
water  allocated  to  Mexico  will  be  made  up,  under 
conditions  of  ultimate  development  in  the  United 
States,  of  waste  and  return  flows  from  lands  with- 
in the  United  States. 

5.  The  Department  is  indebted  in  very  great 
measure  to  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  and  Six- 
teen of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  for  its 
invaluable  advice  and  assistance  in  working  out  a 
statesmanlike  solution  of  the  problems  of  this 
stream.  It  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  keeping  with  our 
democratic  institutions  and  procedures  that  the 
representatives  of  the  communities  most  vitally 
concerned  should  be  consulted  with  respect  to  these 
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itters,  despite  the  fact  that  these  questions  are 
o  of  large  national  and  international  sig- 
icance. 

On  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  where  most  of  the 
.ter  supply  originates  in  Mexico,  a  division  of 
waters  was  agreed  upon  which,  when  coupled 
th  the  building  of  international  dams,  will  pro- 
it  existing  uses  and  make  possible  considerable 
aansion  in  both  countries.    Floods  of  great  mag- 
djude  periodically  wreak  havoc  in  the  communi- 
4s  bordering  this  stream  and  flow  unused  into 
k  Gulf  of  Mexico.    An  average  of  almost  four 
lllion  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  is  thus  wasted, 
r  a  region  where  soil  and  climate  combine  to  make 
rone  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  and  where, 
lsren  more  adequate  irrigation,  a  great  increase 
1  productivity  can  be  expected.    The  treaty  pro- 
lies  for  the  building  of  large  storage  dams  to 
lid  the  floods  in  check  and  almost  double  the 
table  water  supply.    Opportunities  for  the  gen- 
ijition  of  hydroelectric  power  will  also  be  jointly 
eploited,  thus  contributing  to  the  development 
c  mining  and  industry  in  the  communities  along 
|3  Rio  Grande. 

1 7.  General  jurisdiction  over  the  administration 
I  the  treaty  provisions  is  vested,  subject  to  the 
epervision  of  the  two  Governments,  in  the  Inter- 
■tional  Boundary  Commission,  organized  under 
le  Convention  of  1889.  This  agency  has  had  ex- 
{rience  in  similar  matters  in  connection  with  the 
I  ministration  of  other  treaties.  There  will  be 
l  encroachment,  however,  on  the  functions  of 
Bier  Federal  agencies,  which  will  continue  to  con- 
1)1  not  only  matters  now  under  their  jurisdiction 
l.t  also  facilities  and  operations  in  the  United 
fates  which  are  to  be  used  only  partly  in  the 
dlfilment  of  treaty  provisions.  To  provide  even 
t  eater  assurance  on  this  point,  the  two  Govern- 
fiants  signed  on  November  14,  1944  a  protocol 
piich  states  in  explicit  terms  the  lines  of  juris- 
tction  between  the  Boundary  Commission  and  its 
pspective  Sections  and  other  federal  agencies  in 
tech  country.1 
8.  The  treaty  is  the  product  of  long  and  patient 
h-gotiations  on  the  part  of  both  Governments. 
!very  detail  received  careful  consideration  by 
len  qualified  by  training  and  experience  in  this 
Lrticular  field,  and  we  may  be  justly  proud  of 
le  result.  It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the 
.utual  obligations  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  in- 
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ternational  in  scope,  not  merely  unilateral.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  treaty  which  the  Senate 
now  has  under  consideration  recognizes,  defines, 
and  makes  provision  for  meeting  these  mutual 
obligations,  on  all  three  streams,  in  a  manner 
fair  and  equitable  to  both  countries.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  settlement  of 
international  problems  by  mutual  understanding 
and  friendly  negotiation.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size its  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  inter- 
national good-will,  brought  about  not  by  the  gift 
of  any  natural  resource  but  simply  by  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  of  comity  and  equity  which 
should  govern  the  determination  of  the  equitable 
interests  of  two  neighboring  countries  in  the  wa- 
ters of  international  streams.  I  commend  it  Un- 
reservedly to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 


United  Nations  War  Crimes 
Commission 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  SERVICES  OF 
HERBERT  C.  PELL:  STATEMENT  BY 
ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

I  am  sorry  this  morning  to  have  to  announce 
that  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  appropria- 
tion recommended  by  the  Department  of  funds 
to  cover  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Honorable 
Herbert  C.  Pell  as  American  member  of  the  United 
Nations  War  Crimes  Commission,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  return  him  to  London.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  personal  appreciation  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Department  to  Mr.  Pell  for  his 
work  on  the  Commission  and  our  regret  that  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  appropriation,  his 
services  cannot  be  continued. 

This  Government  will  continue  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  V.  Hodgson,  former 
Attorney  General  in  Hawaii  and  a  very  capable 
man,  who  has  been  serving  with  Mr.  Pell  as  Deputy 
Commissioner. 

There  will  be  do  diminution  in  the  interest  or 
activity  of  this  Government  in  the  general  subject 
of  the  punishment  of  war  criminals. 


] 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21, 1945,  p.  71. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETl 


Settlement  of  Disputes  Under  the  Dumbarton 

Oaks  Proposals 


[Released  to  the  press  January  27] 

There  are  certain  features  in  the 
situation  relating  to  Proposals  for  a 
United  Nations  Organization  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  world  that  are  of 
marked  significance.  One  is  the  apparently  gen- 
eral agreement  among  the  nations  and  peoples  that 
an  organization  is  essential;  another  is  that  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  are 
of  this  view ;  and  still  another — a  most  heartening 
one — is  that  the  subject  is  being  approached  from 
a  non-partisan  point  of  view.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  objective  spirit  demonstrated  by  all  po- 
litical shades  of  thought  reflects  the  innate  desire 
of  our  people  for  peace. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  columns  of  the  press,  in  the  assembly 
halls,  in  the  forums  of  the  air,  and  in  the  pulpits 
of  our  churches.  It  is  well  that  they  should  be  so 
discussed  and  that  we  as  a  people  should  decide, 
in  our  own  deliberative  way,  whether  these  Pro- 
posals, if  perfected  and  adopted  by  the  peace-lov- 
ing nations  as  the  guiding  Charter  for  future  in- 
ternational relations  and  behavior  will  give  us 
a  reasonable  degree  of  safeguards  against  the  out- 
break of  another  unspeakable  war.  All  must 
agree  that  unless  the  nations  that  desire  peace 
shall  band  together  in  some  common  undertaking 
of  mutual  assistance  for  self-preservation  against 
aggression,  the  future  outlook  must  be  dark  indeed. 
It  has  been  only  too  well  demonstrated  during  the 
past  25  years  that  pious  thinking  and  temporizing 
tactics  do  not  afford  security.  These  methods  do 
not  deter  the  law-breaker  or  dim  his  lust  for  world 
domination.     They  only  give  him  time. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  this  meeting 
is  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional and  Comparative  Law  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  of  member  organ- 
izations of  the  Inter- American  Bar  Association. 


Address  by 
GREEN  H.  HACKWORTH* 


1  Delivered  before  the  Section  of  International  and 
Comparative  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
constituent  members  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  Jan.  27,  1945.  Mr.  Hackworth  is 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State. 


The  lawyers  have  a  special  miafl 

in  this  field.     Theirs  is  the  respond 

bility  for  upholding  the  dignity  ai 

supremacy  of  law.     A  quickening  of  the  sense 

that  responsibility  in  the  international  field  shoi 

augur  for  good. 

Coming  now  more  directly  to  the  Dumbart 
Oaks  Proposals,  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  f 
moments  on  the  methods  there  contemplated  i 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  differences  betwt1 
nations.  The  very  first  purpose  of  the  propos 
International  Organization  is,  of  course,  the  ma 
tenance  of  peace  and  security.  As  corollaries 
this  are  the  development  of  friendly  relatk 
among  nations  and  the  promotion  of  internatioi 
cooperation  in  the  solution  of  economic,  social,  a 
other  humanitarian  problems.  The  principles 
the  Organization  are  declared  to  be:  (1)  the  s< 
ereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states;  (2)  1 
fulfilment  by  members  of  the  Organization  of  1 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  accordance  w 
the  Charter;  (3)  the  settlement  of  disputes 
peaceful  means;  (4)  the  avoidance  of  the  use 
or  threats  to  Use,  force  in  a  manner  inconsist< 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Organization;  (5)  i 
obligation  to  give  assistance  to  the  Organizat: 
in  any  action  undertaken  by  it  under  the  Chart 
(6)  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  giving  ass: 
ance  to  any  state  against  which  action  is  und 
taken  by  the  Organization;  and  an  undertak; 
by  members  of  the  Organization  to  see  to  it  t) 
non-member  states  shall  act  in  accordance  w 
these  principles  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

The  Organization  is  not  to  be  a  closed  cor; 
ration ;  rather,  it  is  to  be  open  to  all  peace-lov 
states.  It  would  have  an  assembly  in  which 
member  states  would  be  represented;  a  secur 
council  with  limited  membership  but  represen 
tive  of  all  states;  an  international  court  of  justi 
and  subsidiary  agencies  and  organizations.  B 
the  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  would  h; 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  questions  relating 
peace  and  security.  Both  could  make  recomm 
dations  regarding  peaceful  settlement,  but  the  . 
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lbly  would  not,  on  its  own  initiative,  make  such 
Dmmendations  as  to  matters  concerning  peace 
I  security  if  they  were  being  dealt  with  by  the 
urity  Council.  This  latter  qualification  is  de- 
ned  to  prevent  the  possibility  that  the  Assem- 
and  the  Security  Council  might  be  working  at 
ss-purposes  on  a  matter  in  which  the  Council 
uld  have  ultimate  responsibility, 
^he  Security  Council,  which  would  function 
itinuously,  would  be  charged  with  primary  re- 
msibility  in  maintaining  peace  and  security, 
would  be  empowered  to  investigate  any  dispute 
any  situation  which  might  lead  to  international 
3tion  or  give  rise  to  a  dispute.  The  investi- 
ion  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
ether  continuance  of  the  dispute  or  the  situa- 
n  would  likely  endanger  international  peace 
1  security.  This  investigation  may  be  referred 
as  a  first  step  in  maintaining  the  international 
ulibrium.  An  investigation  by  a  representa- 
e  group  of  men  before  a  dispute  reaches  fever 
it  may  well  prevent  it  from  ever  reaching  that 
ge.  The  focusing  of  the  light  of  day  on  dif- 
ences  between  two  states  is  bound  to  have  a 
•ering,  as  well  as  a  deterring,  effect,  especially 
it  is  known  that  this  may  be  followed,  if  neces- 
y,  by  more  stringent  measures  against  the  recal- 
rant  state. 

rhe  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  would  place 
on  all  parties  to  a  dispute  likely  to  endanger 
i  peace  an  obligation  to  seek  a  solution  by  peace- 
means.  Five  methods  of  peaceful  procedure 
:  specifically  named,  that  is  to  say,  negotiation, 
diation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  judicial 
tlement.  The  naming  of  these  methods  does 
t  preclude  resort  to  other  peaceful  methods, 
rhe  provisions  concerning  investigations  by  the 
:urity  Council  and  obligations  on  the  parties 
a  dispute  are  contained  in  chapter  VIII  of  the 
oposals.  The  same  chapter  provides  that  if 
i  parties  to  a  dispute  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
ernational  peace  and  security  fail  to  reach  a 
tlement,  they  should  be  obligated  to  refer  it  to 
)  Security  Council.  It  would  then  be  the  duty 
the  Council  to  decide  whether  or  not  continu- 
ce  of  the  dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  have  that 
oct  and,  accordingly,  whether  it  should  deal 
th  the  matter.  If  the  Council  should  decide 
it  action  by  it  is  called  for,  it  may  at  any  stage 
a  dispute  that  seems  to  threaten  the  peace  recom- 
;nd  procedures  or  methods  of  adjustment.    It 


may  also  ask  the  International  Court  for  advice 
on  legal  questions  that  may  be  involved.  Should 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  fail  voluntarily  to  reach 
a  settlement,  whether  on  their  own  initiative  or 
on  the  basis  of  a  suggestion  from  the  Council,  and 
should  such  failure  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace,  it  would  be  au- 
thorized to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Organization.  In  general,  the 
Council  should  determine  the  existence  of  any 
threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of 
aggression,  and  should  make  recommendations  or 
decide  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken.  The  Council 
might  decide  that  a  partial  or  complete  interrup- 
tion of  means  of  communication,  or  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  and  economic  relations,  would  be 
sufficient  to  bring  the  particular  state  or  states 
into  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind.  But  if  the 
Council  should  decide  that  measures  short  of  the 
use  of  force  would  not  suffice  to  preserve  peace,  it 
would  be  empowered  under  the  Proposals  to  use 
air,  naval,  or  land  forces  to  maintain  or  restore 
peace.  Such  forces  might  be  used  only  in  demon- 
strations, or  in  the  establishment  of  pacific 
blockade,  or  they  might  be  used  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  the  circumstances  might  require. 

The  Security  Council  might  call  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  to  supply  military  con- 
tingents or  it  might  limit  its  call  to  some  of  them, 
depending  upon  the  locality  and  magnitude  of  the 
threat  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

In  brief,  the  Security  Council  would  be  em- 
powered to  inquire  into  any  dispute  or  situation 
that  might  lead  to  international  friction.  It  would 
not  take  further  action  unless  there  should  appear 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  peace.  Action  by  the  Council 
might  be  by  way  of  recommendation  to  the  parties 
under  section  A  of  chapter  VIII;  or  it  might  be 
more  direct  through  the  use  of  diplomatic  or  eco- 
nomic measures,  or  even  resort  to  force  when  neces- 
sary, under  section  B.  The  parties  themselves 
would  be  under  an  abiding  obligation  to  settle 
their  differences  by  pacific  methods.  If  they  ob- 
serve this  obligation  there  should  be  little  or  no 
occasion  for  resort  to  stringent  measures. 

Coming  now  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice contemplated  in  chapter  VII  of  the  Proposals, 
little  can  here  be  said  except  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  four  powers  meeting  at  Dumbarton 
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Oaks  were  in  entire  agreement  that  an  interna- 
tional organization  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  court.  They  were  also  in  entire  agreement  that 
all  members  of  the  International  Organization 
should  ipso  facto  become  parties  to  the  Statute 
of  the  Court,  and  that  the  Statute  should  be  an- 
nexed to  and  be  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization. They  realized  the  painstaking  care 
with  which  the  present  Statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  had  been  prepared 
initially  by  a  committee  of  distinguished  jurists 
and  with  which  the  amendments  had  been  drafted 
in  1929 ;  also  that  there  had  developed  around  the 
Statute  a  considerable  body  of  jurisprudence  which 
it  might  not  be  desirable  unnecessarily  to  disturb. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  recognized  that  at  least 
some  changes  would  be  necessary  to  fit  the  Statute 
to  the  pattern  of  the  new  Organization.  They 
therefore  suggested  that  the  Statute  should  con- 
tinue in  force  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
desirable  or  that  it  should  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
a  new  statute. 

Public  discussions  of  the  Court  have,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  revolved  around  three  major 
topics:  (1)  compulsory  jurisdiction,  (2)  enforce- 
ment of  decisions,  and  (3)  the  possible  creation 
within  the  framework  of  the  Court  of  auxiliary 
courts  with  original  jurisdiction. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  (compulsory  juris- 
diction) relates  to  the  question  whether,  as  in 
municipal  law,  a  plaintiff  should  be  empowered 
to  bring  an  action  against  a  defendant  without  the 
latter's  consent  or  whether  there  should  be  a  prior 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Article  36  of  the  present 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  provides  that  "The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  comprises  all  cases  which  the  parties  refer 
to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided  for  in 
treaties  and  conventions  in  force."  It  also  con- 
tains the  "compulsory-jurisdiction"  clause  by 
which  members  may  declare  that  they  recognize 
"as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  special 
agreement",  in  relation  to  any  other  member  or 
state  accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  in  all  or  any  of  four  classes  of 
legal  disputes: 

( 1 )  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty ; 

(2)  any  question  of  international  law; 


(3)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  estalC 
lished,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  aU 
international  obligation;  and 

(4)  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  w 
be  made. 

The  declaration  accepting  compulsory  jurisdiu. 
tion  of  the  Court  may  be  made  unconditionally  < 
on  condition  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  seven 
or  certain  members  or  states,  or  for  a  certain  tim  . 
Approximately  50  states  have  accepted  compulsoi 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  one  form  or  anothe 
Of  these,  44  states  conditioned  their  acceptani 
on  reciprocity. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  as  indicated  pp 
viously,  comprises  all  cases  which  the  partie-  rel 
to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided  for  i 
treaties  and  conventions.  Article  26  of  the  Britii 
Mandate  for  Palestine,  for  example,  provided  f< 
submission  to  the  Court  of  any  dispute  between  tl 
Mandatory  and  another  member  of  the  League  < 
Nations  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  the  a] 
plication  of  the  provisions  of  the  mandate,  whi< 
could  not  be  settled  by  negotiation.  In  the  Mavr 
matis  Palestine  Concessions  case,  the  Greek  Go' 
ernment  brought  an  action  against  the  Britif 
Government,  relying,  inter  alia,  upon  this  artic 
The  British  Government  countered  that  the  Cou 
did  not  have  jurisdiction,  but  the  Court  held  othe 
wise  and  heard  and  decided  the  case. 

The  number  of  treaties  and  conventions  whi< 
make  special  provision  for  matters  which  shall  fa 
within  the  Court's  jurisdiction  is  very  large.  I: 
stances  of  application  to  the  Court  to  take  juri 
diction  over  matters  concerning  which  referen 
to  it  was  specially  provided  for  in  treaties  incluc 
the  case  just  mentioned,  the  S.  S.  Wimbledon  cas 
the  case  concerning  German  Interests  in  Polish  V 
per  Silesia,  the  Chorzow  Factory  case,  the  case  co: 
cerning  the  Rights  of  Minorities  in  Upper  Silesi 
the  case  concerning  the  Interpretation  of  the  Sta 
ute  of  Memel,  the  case  concerning  the  Administr 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Pless,  and  the  proceedings  co 
cerning  the  Polish  Agrarian  Reform  and  the  Ge 
man  Minority. 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the  Coui 
arguments  pro  and  contra  can  of  course  be  mac 
but  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  is  not  a  matter  < 
which  hasty  conclusions  should  be  reached. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provid 
in  article  III,  section  2,  that  "The  judicial  Pow 
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hall  extend  to  .  .  .  Controversies  between  two  or 
nore  States".  By  the  same  section  it  is  provided 
hat  the  Supreme  Court  "shall  have  original 
Furisdiction"  in  all  cases  "in  which  a  State  shall  be 
Party".  There  is,  however,  no  provision  in  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of 
lecisions  in  such  cases. 

In  1906  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  filed  a 
)ill  in  equity  in  the  Supreme  Court  seeking  a  de- 
:ree  for  an  accounting  as  between  Virginia  and 
iVest  Virginia  with  respect  to  the  balance  due  from 
he  latter  state,  following  its  separation  from  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  public  debt  as  it  existed  prior  to  Jan- 
lary  1,  1861,  and  praying  that  West  Virginia  "be 
nade  a  party  defendant".  West  Virginia  demur- 
•ed  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  the  Court 
acked  jurisdiction  because  "this  court  has  no  power 
:o  render  or  enforce  any  final  judgment  or  decree 
hereon".  (Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,  206  U.  S. 
>90, 306, 307.  1907. )  The  Court  overruled  the  de- 
murrer, Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  delivering  the 
>pinion.    The  Court  stated : 

"But  it  is  objected  that  this  court  has  no  juris- 
diction .  .  .  because  the  court  has  no  power  to  en- 
force and  therefore  none  to  render  any  final  judg- 
ment or  decree  herein.  .  .  . 

"The  object  of  the  suit  is  a  settlement  with  West 
Virginia,  and  to  that  end  a  determination  and 
adjudication  of  the  amount  due  by  that  State  to 
Virginia,  and  when  this  court  has  ascertained  and 
adjudged  the  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  orig- 
inal State  which  it  would  be  equitable  for  West 
Virginia  to  pay,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  on  de- 
murrer that  West  Virginia  would  refuse  to  carry 
out  the  decree  of  this  court.  If  such  repudiation 
should  be  absolutely  asserted  we  can  then  consider 
by  what  means  the  decree  may  be  enforced.  Con- 
sent to  be  sued  was  given  when  West  Virginia  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  would  in  the 
natural  course  make  provision  for  the  satisfaction 
of  any  decree  that  may  be  rendered."  (Ibid.  317, 
319.  See  also  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,  220  U.  S. 
1,  34,  35-36.     1911.) 

There  will  be  various  classes  of  cases  before 
the  International  Court,  some  important,  some 
less  important.  Public  opinion  will  have  its  effect 
where  the  integrity  of  the  litigant  state  is  not 
alone  sufficient.  Moreover,  in  the  important  cases 
where  non-compliance  with  a  decision  of  the  Court 


Designation  of  H.  F.  Arthur 
Schoenfeld  as  United  States 
Representative   in  Hungary 

[Released  to  the  press  January  20] 

The  President  has  designated  H.  F. 
Arthur  Schoenfeld  as  the  United  States 
representative  in  Hungary  for  the  general 
protection  of  American  interests.  As  in 
the  case  of  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  this 
representative  will  function  in  addition  to 
and  separate  from  the  Control  Commission. 

Mr.  Schoenfeld  has  the  personal  rank  of 
Minister. 


might  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  would  have  jurisdiction  to  suggest  or 
require  adjustment. 

On  the  proposal  for  the  erection  of  so-called 
auxiliary  courts,  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  resolved  that  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  should  be  so  organized  that 
a  member  would  "be  available  to  sit  as  an  Inter- 
national Circuit  Court,  with  original  jurisdiction". 

Articles  26  and  27  of  the  existing  Statute  of  the 
Court  contain  provision  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Court  of  special  chambers  of  five  judges  each, 
who  may,  if  the  parties  so  demand,  hear  and  deter- 
mine labor  cases  and  also  cases  relating  to  transit 
and  communications.  In  these  classes  of  cases 
recourse  may  also  be  had  to  the  summary  proce- 
dure provided  for  in  article  29  of  the  Statute.  This 
article  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  speedy 
despatch  of  business,  the  Court  shall  form  annually 
a  chamber  of  five  judges  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
contesting  parties,  may  hear  and  determine  cases 
by  summary  procedure. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Court  envisioned  by  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  should  have  an  aux- 
iliary branch  or  branches  to  pass  upon  certain 
classes  of  cases  or  cases  which  parties  to  a  dispute 
are  prepared  to  submit  to  such  a  chamber  or  court. 
Such  an  auxiliary  court  could  hold  its  sessions  at 
places  other  than  the  seat  of  the  principal  Court, 
as  might  be  desired  by  the  parties  or  as  might  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  best  promote  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  bringing  the  Court  closer  to  the  people  and 
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closer  to  the  locale  of  the  dispute.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure might  follow  either  of  two  courses:  one 
would  be  to  have  the  chamber  sit  as  a  court  of  first 
instance  with  a  right  of  appeal  by  either  party  to 
the  full  Court  in  any  or  in  certain  classes  of  cases, 
and  with  the  right  of  the  principal  Court  to  de- 
termine whether  it  should  grant  an  appeal;  and 
another  course  would  be  to  make  the  decisions  of 
the  auxiliary  chamber  final.  Certainly  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  if  the  right  to  go  to  such  a 
chamber  is  made  optional,  denial  of  right  of  ap- 
peal would  work  a  hardship.  If  the  parties  were 
not  prepared  at  the  outset  to  accept  its  judgment 
as  final,  they  could  take  their  case  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  principal  Court. 

To  summarize,  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  is  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  Those  Proposals  envisage 
an  undertaking  by  the  nations  who  would  become 
parties  to  the  Charter  to  be  evolved  to  settle  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means.  The  different  steps  for 
such  a  settlement  are  indicated.  They  are  nego- 
tiation, mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  or 
judicial  settlement,  or  such  other  peaceful  means 
as  the  parties  may  choose.  Any  state,  whether  a 
member  of  the  Organization  or  not,  may  bring 
any  dispute  or  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  or  of  the  Council.  Both  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Council  would  be  empowered  to  con- 
sider any  such  dispute  or  situation  and  to  make 
recommendations  looking  to  an  adjustment.  If 
the  dispute  related  to  a  legal  question,  such  as  the 
meaning  of  a  treaty,  the  location  of  a  boundary, 
the  obligation  of  one  of  the  parties  toward  the 
other,  and  solution  could  not  be  found  through 
other  peaceful  means,  the  parties  could  have  re- 
course to  arbitration  or  to  the  International  Court. 
The  possible  employment  of  force  by  the  Security 
Council  would  be  only  a  last  resort  and  should,  if 
these  peaceful  processes  are  followed,  rarely  if 
ever  be  necessary. 

We  are  faced  not  with  a  theoretical  situation 
but  rather  with  a  practical  question  as  to  whether 
nations  shall  follow  the  course  that  they  have 
followed  through  the  centuries  with  one  war  after 
another,  or  whether  nations  are  capable  of  re- 
formulating their  attitudes  and  conduct  along 
enlightened  and  constructive  lines  by  placing  wars 
of  aggression  in  the  limbo  of  the  past. 

The  lawyers  of  this  and  other  countries,  no  less 
than  other  seriously  minded  people,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  an  opportunity  in  this  most 


important  movement  for  the  advancement  of  law 
and  order  in  the  international  field.  The  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  among  nations  must  not 
be  pursued  with  less  vigilance  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  within  nations  if  peace 
is  to  be  assured. 

Designation  of  Lauchlin  Currie 
To  Conduct  Negotiations 
With  Switzerland 

[Released  to  the  press  January  25] 

The  Secretary  of  State  stated  on  January  3  that 
we  have  had  under  consideration  and  study  our 
economic  relations  with  Switzerland.  New  nego- 
tiations with  regard  to  this  problem  are  about  to 
be  undertaken.  The  President  has  agreed  to  the 
designation  of  Lauchlin  Currie  to  conduct  these 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  will  shortly  leave  for  Switzerland. 

Our  efforts  to  shorten  the  war  render  it  impor- 
tant that  these  negotiations  be  undertaken  without 
delay. 

The  Rubber  Study  Group 

UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  NETHERLANDS  MEMBERS 
TO  VISIT  AMERICAN  SYNTHETIC  PLANTS 

[Released  to  the  press  January  24] 

The  rubber  industry  has  made  arrangements  f  01 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  mem- 
bers of  the  Rubber  Study  Group  to  visit  several 
synthetic-rubber  plants  as  well  as  rubber-manu- 
facturing and  rubber-reclaiming  plants  in  Wesl 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey.  This 
trip  is  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  visiting 
delegates  with  the  American  synthetic  industry 
which  has  been  developed  during  the  war  to  fill 
the  gap  caused  by  the  loss  of  90  percent  of  the 
Far  Eastern  rubber-producing  areas.  The  follow- 
ing  members  will  be  included  in  the  inspection 
group : 


United  Kingdom 
O.  S.  Franks,  chairman 
Sir  Gerard  Clauson 
R.  L.  Hall 

E.  M.  L.  Hall-Patch 
Sir  John  Hay 

W.  G.  Kellett 

F.  G.  Lee 
H.  E.  Miller 
A.  G.  Pawson 

Sir  Walrond  Sinclair 


Netherlands 
P.  H.  Westerniann,  chairman 
Lt.  Col.  J.  T.  Cremer 
Dr.  P.  Honig 
Captain  L.  Jiskoot 
O.  Reuchlin 
Dr.  T.  A.  Tengwall 
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The  Concern  of  the  United  States  With  Mineral 

Resources 


Address  by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT 


[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  today  as  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  State,  be- 
cause you  want  to  know  at  first  hand  what  the 
!  Department  believes  and  what  it  is  doing  in  these 
!  matters  of  foreign  policy  that  affect  you  and  your 
business  of  mining.     That  invitation  deserves  a 
clear  and  honest  explanation.     A  year  ago  my 
[associate,  Paul  Linz,  came  out  to  your  congress 
and  told  many  of  you  informally  much  of  what 
the  Department  stands  for.    I  shall  try  to  be  even 
more  direct  and  specific  today.     . 

This  statement  must  be  placed  within  a  broader 
background  than  crude  ores  and  their  extraction. 
We  live  in  a  shrinking  world  and  you  cannot  live 
to  yourselves  in  the  Kockies  any  more  than  we  in 
Washington  can  be  permitted  to  withdraw  to  an 
ivory  tower.  The  United  States  must  adjust  its 
situation  to  that  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
if  not  because  of  any  philosophy  of  brotherhood 
(though  I  personally  believe  in  that)  then  as- 
suredly because  we  can't  help  ourselves. 

You  in  the  mining  industry  are  a  part  of  the 
pipe-line  of  industrial  raw  materials.  You  can- 
not ignore  either  the  smelters,  the  transportation 
industry,  the  fabricators,  or  the  consumers.  You 
cannot  ignore  the  welfare  and  standard  of  living 
of  the  men  who  work  for  you,  but  neither  can  you 
ignore  the  men  who  work  for  rail  and  steamship 
lines  and  for  the  industries  that  refine  your  prod- 
uct and  then  turn  it  into  articles  for  the  world's 
use. 

Your  view  must  go  further.  You  must  take 
into  account  the  factors  affecting  our  national  de- 
fense. More  than  ten  years  ago  a  group  organ- 
ized by  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  conducted  a  conference 
in  cooperation  with  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Their  findings  were  prophetic.  They  de- 
scribed our  industrial  organization  as  a  giant 
among  those  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
but  a  giant  with  weaknesses  concerned  principally 

'Delivered  before  the  Inter-Mountain  Mining  and  Eco- 
nomic Association,  Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  26,  1945.    Mr.  Taft 
is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Wartime  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 
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with  a  lack  in  the  United  States  of  some  of  the 
basic  raw  materials  required  for  its  output.  These 
strategic  raw  materials,  the  group  pointed  out, 
must  come,  in  an  emergency,  from  domestic  pro- 
duction, from  existing  stocks,  and  it  should  have 
been  added,  from  foreign  production  in  those  cases 
where  our  foreign  purchases  could  be  adequately 
protected  from  foreign  attack  in  an  emergency 
during  transit  to  these  shores. 

Cost  is  not  a  factor  in  such  an  emergency,  but 
time  is  vital.  There  must  be  sufficient  stocks  to 
keep  up  production  of  needed  articles,  while  the 
pipe-line  is  being  filled  with  substitutes. 

The  group  of  1933  named  manganese,  chrome, 
mercury,  mica,  tin,  nickel,  rubber,  wolfram,  cobalt, 
radium,  and  coconut  shells  as  missing  strategic 
materials.  Prophets  though  they  were,  they  missed 
a  large  number  of  the  items  on  the  strategic  list  of 
1945,  as  established  by  the  Army  and  Navy  author- 
ities. Their  basic  position  was  entirely  right,  but 
their  best  efforts  were  unable  to  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1937  to  do  more  than  make  a  start 
toward  a  reserve  stockpile. 

The  start  was  made  by  the  stockpile  act  passed 
that  year  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Thomas 
of  Utah,  and  it  proved  most  fortunate  as  far  as 
it  went.  The  war  came,  and  we  were  caught  short 
in  only  too  many  respects.  The  United  States  and 
the  British  Government  pooled  their  efforts  in  the 
Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  early  in  1942,  and 
herculean  efforts  through  the  last  three  years  have 
brought  a  relatively  easy  supply  of  all  but  a  few  of 
the  strategic  raw  materials.  Most  of  them  are  still 
unavailable  for  many  normal  civilian  uses,  and  of 
course  sudden  demands  often  change  the  picture. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  must 
anticipate  what  will  happen  when  hostilities  cease. 
I  am  not  predicting  when  the  war  will  end.  I 
am  not  modifying  the  demands  on  you  made  by 
the  stated  requirements  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  but  I  am  trying  to  state  to  you  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  order  that  you  may 
have  confidence  in  going  forward  now,  full  out 
for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

When  hostilities  cease  altogether  or  in  one  of 
the  great  areas  of  conflict  there  will  be  cut-backs 
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in  requirements  of  raw  materials.  That  must  mean 
cut-backs  in  production  under  War  Production 
Board  contracts.  For  high-cost  mines  there  have 
been  higher  prices,  incentive  prices.  Obviously 
high-cost  production  must  go  first,  but  the  con- 
tracting authority  should  taper  it  off,  on  an  agreed 
basis  if  possible,  but  on  a  fair  basis  in  any  event. 
A  government  representing  the  taxpayers,  as  well 
as  a  government  concerned  with  the  ultimate  wel- 
fare of  the  owners  and  the  employees,  must  cut  off 
the  high-cost  mines  first  and  get  back  to  a  stand- 
ard market  price. 

What  about  the  question  as  between  domestic  and 
foreign  producers?  The  State  Department  has 
been  widely  advertised  among  your  mining  fra- 
ternity as  advocating  the  continuance  of  foreign 
purchases  while  your  mines  are  shut  down.  That 
statement  is  not  true  and  has  never  been  true. 
That  was  not  the  position  of  Mr.  Feis  who  preceded 
me  as  the  officer  responsible  for  relationships  to 
the  wartime  policy  of  the  Department  in  this 
respect. 

We  do  take  the  position  that  the  producers 
should  be  treated  with  justice  in  the  cutting  back 
or  termination  of  existing  contracts.  That  means 
that  all  high-cost  mines  here  or  abroad  should  be 
treated  alike,  in  our  judgment.  If  they  are  closed 
down  or  cut  back  here  they  should  be  closed  down 
or  cut  back  abroad,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  re- 
quirements cease,  they  should  all  be  closed  down. 
The  high-cost  mines  have  to  be  closed  down  even- 
tually, and  you  should  plan  for  the  fairest  and 
most  effective  way  to  do  it  when  the  time  comes. 
You  must  plan  for  other  ways  for  those  miners 
to  be  employed  in  soundly  established  peacetime 
industry,  after  they  have  finished  their  job  in  the 
war.  But  let  me  repeat,  their  job  in  the  war  was 
never  more  essential  than  now  at  this  crisis  of  the 
battle. 

There  are  other  important  considerations  af- 
fecting the  future  of  the  mining  industry  as  well 
as  national  defense.  Keserves  of  many  of  our 
strategic  metals  do  not  assure  supply  for  more 
than  two  or  three  decades  with  present  technology. 
It  therefore  behooves  the  industries  of  this  coun- 
try not  only  to  intensify  efforts  to  develop  new  re- 
sources at  home  but  also  to  develop  foreign  sources 
of  supply.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
provide  every  assistance  in  both  these  fields. 

The  argument  has  been  made  frequently  that  if 
we  are  using  up  a  wasting  asset,  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense,  we  should  use  up  the  other  fel- 
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low's  wasting  asset,  and  preserve  our  own.  Our 
high-grade  copper  will  be  gone  in  25  years,  our 
best  zinc  concentrates  in  15,  they  claim.  Let's  use 
up  the  other  fellow's  and  save  our  own.  The  argu- 
ment has  much  force.  But  when  an  emergency 
comes,  what  you  need  at  once  is  stocks,  not  ore  in 
the  ground.  And  furthermore  a  careful  measure 
of  the  power  of  our  military  forces  shows  that 
stocks  of  ore  in  the  ground  in  Canada  or  Mexico, 
and  even  in  South  America,  may  be  just  as  good  as 
if  we  had  brought  them  here  or  had  them  in 
American  soil. 

Appraisals  of  the  present  state  of  our  mineral 
reserves  by  various  authorities  differ.    However, 
few  will  deny  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  de- 
pletion will  become  a  major  problem  and  that  this 
country  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  same  transition 
that  England  had  to  make  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  that  is,  from  a  largely  self-sufficient 
country  to  a  country  dependent  upon  imported 
mineral  raw  materials.    In  the  future  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  even  sharper  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  course  of  action  than  there  has 
been  in  the  past,  because  fundamental  economic 
decisions  vitally  affecting  every  citizen  will  have 
to  be  made.   To  accumulate  information  on  a  prob- 
lem of  such  scope  is  not  the  task  of  a  year  or  two; 
it  must  be  done  systematically  and  painstakingly 
over  a  long  period.    With  these  points  in  mind  the 
regularly  constituted  agencies  of  our  Government 
are  now  formulating  plans  to  implement  the  efforts 
of  the  mineral  industry  in  their  development  of 
foreign  and  domestic  sources  of  supply  and  the 
assembly  of  information  thereon. 

Possibly  the  most  important  reason  for  investi- 
gating foreign  supply  during  the  post-war  years 
is  that,  without  adequate  knowledge  of  foreign 
resources,  an  intelligent  domestic  mineral  policy 
cannot  be  developed  or  implemented.  As  mineral 
deposits  become  depleted,  costs  usually  rise.  When 
domestic  costs  rise  above  world  prices,  the  question 
of  subsidy  or  tariff  comes  to  the  fore.  An  intel- 
ligent domestic  mineral  policy  must  balance  the 
admitted  desirability  of  maintaining  domestic  em- 
ployment against  the  cost  of  doing  so.  When  the 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  for  our  manufacturing 
industries  becomes  too  high  in  contrast  with  costs 
to  other  manufacturing  countries,  our  industria. 
production  must  suffer  in  the  long  run  and  unem 
ployment  will  result  eventually,  in  spite  of  varioui 
palliative  measures.  Industrial  unemployment,  o: 
course,  is  quickly  reflected  in  the  extractive  indus 
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:ies.  Adequate  information  on  foreign  resources 
ill  permit  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  production 

ends  and  of  availability  of  raw  materials  to  our 
jmpetitors  and  to  ourselves. 

Thus  our  mineral  extractive  industry  and  the 
lineral  deposits  it  exploits  are  in  direct  competi- 
on  with  foreign  mineral  production  on  two  fronts, 
l  the  raw-material  stage  and  in  the  manufactured- 
roduct  stage.  It  will  be  of  considerable  value  to 
very  mining  enterprise,  to  the  mining  industry 
s  a  whole,  and  to  the  Government  to  have  as  much 
lformation  as  possible  concerning  the  nature  of 
ae  competition  that  this  country  must  inevitably 
ace. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
f  surpluses  when  the  shooting  stops,  and  that 
rings  us  to  the  various  plans  for  providing  stocks 
f  strategic  materials,  to  be  available  in  case  of 
mertrency. 

The  Minerals  Inquiry  Group  of  1933  mentioned 
bove,  proposed  that  the  World  War  debts,  other- 
rise  uncollectible,  be  paid  off  by  accepting  raw 
laterials  of  this  strategic  character  and  laying 
hem  aside  as  national  insurance.  Similar  pro- 
•osals  have  been  made  more  recently.  It  was 
dmitted  that  accepting  them  for  resale  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  would  reduce  the  trade  credits 
ormally  created  by  this  sale  in  American  mar- 
ets.  This  would  be  of  no  assistance  whatever 
a  helping  those  countries  to  buy  American  goods, 
iut,  they  said,  transfers  above  and  beyond  nor- 
lal  trade,  for  a  frozen-security  stockpile,  would 
iave  no  such  effect. 

I  cannot  agree  with  that.  These  raw  materials 
re  most  of  them  wasting  assets  as  I  have  said. 
rhe  existence  of  such  materials  abroad,  which  the 
Jnited  States  will  need  after  the  war,  is  one  of 
he  great  resources  for  getting  international  trade 
rith  the  United  States  going  again.  We  have 
aore  interest,  more  immediate  and  long-run  self- 
sh  interest,  in  seeing  every  scrap  of  possible  and 
lesirable  imports  come  in  which  can  stimulate 
.n  immediate  export  of  new  goods,  than  we  have 
n  getting  any  dead  horses  paid  for.  Production 
md  export  mean  employment. 

But  do  we  want  a  stockpile  for  security  after 
he  war?  Well,  whether  we  want  it  or  not,  for 
vhatever  purpose,  we  are  certainly  going  to  have 
me.  Exact  estimates  are  of  course  impossible, 
)ut  the  very  fact  that  our  whole  war  effort  has 
)een  stepped  up  to  a  new  peak  means  at  least  very 
iizeable  stocks  when  hostilities  cease.  In  many 
:ases,  we  shall  have  on  hand  in  Government  or 


private  ownership  two  or  three  years'  supply  above 
the  normal  pipe-line  for  peacetime  demands. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  danger  which  that 
creates  for  employment  in  extraction  and  refining 
by  freezing  such  stocks  until  a  year  from  this 
spring.     But  what  then? 

A  frozen-security  stockpile  subject  only  to  con- 
gressional release  has  been  often  proposed  and 
widely  discussed  within  and  without  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  neither  the  Government  depart- 
ments nor  the  Congress  has  gone  further  than 
the  inadequate  stockpile  act  of  1937  and  the  recent 
Surplus  Property  Act.  Such  a  stockpile  should 
be  fixed  in  amounts  by  the  competent  authorities 
for  direct  military  and  indirect  industrial  needs, 
in  case  of  emergency.  The  amounts  required  for 
such  a  stockpile  would  in  most  cases  be  beyond 
existing  stocks.  That  would  permit,  if  Congress 
approved,  continued  buying  at  home  and  abroad 
on  a  fair  basis  of  prompt  tapering  off.  It  would 
in  any  case  remove  from  post-war  markets  the 
overwhelming  threat  of  dumping  a  surplus  into 
commercial  channels,  with  the  devastating  results 
on  employment  that  you  oldtimers,  who  went 
through  the  early  twenties,  can  describe  better 
than  I  can.  The  plan  has  great  advantages  and 
should  commend  itself  to  the  Congress  if  properly 
presented  and  supported. 

One  question  may  well  be  raised.  How  would 
this  fit  in  with  our  plans  for  world  security,  espe- 
cially those  embodied  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals?  Are  we  seeking  peace  with  our 
tongues  in  our  cheeks  and  with  a  gun  and  a  black- 
jack behind  our  backs?  Certainly  not!  From 
Dumbarton  Oaks  came  proposals,  in  the  direct 
line  of  inheritance  from  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  and  the  League  of  Nations.  They  were 
worked  out  by  able  statesmen  representing  four 
great  nations.  They  will  soon  be  submitted  to 
the  United  Nations  and  will  grow  in  content  and 
authority.  But  they  will  not  achieve  maturity, 
prestige,  and  power  over  the  spirits  of  men  and 
nations  until  we  have  all  lived  with  them  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  the  meantime  they  carry  the 
hope  and  yearning  of  millions  of  men  and  women, 
and  children,  too,  and  the  determined  hope  of  the 
world's  political  leaders,  during  a  period  of  the 
worst  in  brutal  warfare,  with  chaos  in  civil  govern- 
ment clearly  possible  in  many  areas  when  that 
warfare  ends.  We,  like  every  other  nation,  must 
maintain  our  own  security  until  collective  security 
is  firmly  established,  and  none  of  us  is  hypocrit- 
ical or  inconsistent  in  doing  so.    An  adequate  navy 
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and  an  adequate  air  force  will  be  maintained  by 
us  under  a  world  organization,  and  peacetime  con- 
scription is  no  doubt  proposed  with  similar  intent. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  we  can  appropriately 
consider  the  proposal  for  a  security  stockpile  on 
its  own  merits  now.  It  becomes,  if  set  up  by  Con- 
gress, an  additional  factor  to  back  up  the  peace- 
loving  nations  in  their  support  of  the  world  or- 
ganization, and  to  insure  that  no  anti-social  minor- 
ity will  again  wish  to  make  war. 

There  is  a  brief  review  of  our  thinking  in  the 
Department  of  State.  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  must  promote  the  best  interests  of 
Americans  from  coast  to  coast,  all  Americans. 
That  means  many  adjustments,  obviously.  Poli- 
cies must  be  worked  out  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  every  interest  of  every  group,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  every  group  must  study  its  own 
problems  in  the  light  of  the  interest  of  the  whole 
United  States,  the  immediate  interest  and  the 
long-time  interest.  I  am  sure  you  would  ask 
nothing  less  from  your  Department  of  State  in 
your  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Proposed  Exchange  of 
Nationals  Between  United 


States  and  Japan 


[Released  to  the  press  January  22] 

The  following  communication  from  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  been  forwarded  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  by  the  Spanish  Embassy  at 
Washington,  in  charge  of  Japanese  interests  in  the 
continental  United  States,  with  the  request  that 
it  be  made  known  to  the  Japanese  nationals 
concerned : 

"Japanese  Government  are  carefully  consider- 
ing further  exchange  of  nationals  between  Japan 
and  United  States  and  expect  to  be  able  to  carry 
it  out  during  next  year  (1945).  In  view  of  spe- 
cial nature  of  Tule  Lake  segregation  center  Japa- 
nese Government  are  prepared  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  repatriation  of  Japanese  subjects  de- 
tained there  through  exchange." 

The  Department  of  State  has  requested  the  Swiss 
Government,  in  charge  of  United  States  interests 
in  Japan,  to  obtain  additional  information  with 
regard  to  the  Japanese  Government's  plans  for  the 
proposed  exchange  of  nationals  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 


The  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Department  for  the 
repatriation  of  American  nationals  in  Japanese 
custody  have  been  many  and  continuous.1  The 
first  exchange  of  nationals  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Japanese  Government 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1942  when  over  1,300 
American  nationals  were  repatriated  from  the  Far 
East.  Further  negotiations,  lasting  more  than  a 
year,  culminated  in  a  second  exchange  of  civilians 
late  in  1943.  Approximately  1,240  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  including  a  small  number  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  260  nationals  of  the  other 
American  republics  and  Canada  were  repatriated 
by  this  exchange. 

In  negotiating  for  the  second  exchange,  and 
while  that  exchange  was  in  progress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  proposed  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  further  exchanges  be  effected  imme- 
diately. The  Japanese  Government  at  that  time 
refused  to  discuss  further  exchanges,  advancing  as 
its  reason  that  it  desired  to  receive  "clarification  on 
certain  points  respecting  the  treatment  of  Jap- 
anese nationals  in  the  United  States".  Spanish 
representatives  in  charge  of  Japanese  interests  in 
the  continental  United  States  were  requested  to 
supply  the  information  requested  by  the  Japanese 
Government  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  complied  with  this  request. 

In  March  1944  the  Department  of  State  re- 
opened, through  the  Swiss  Government,  the  ques- 
tion of  further  exchanges.  A  complete  plan  was 
presented  under  which,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  accel- 
erated exchanges  might  be  made.  The  Japanese 
Government  informed  the  Swiss  Government  that 
this  proposal  was  under  study.  Since  then  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  done  everything  possible  to 
obtain  Japanese  agreement  to  further  exchanges. 
In  an  effort  to  overcome  Japanese  indifference,  the 
Department  continued  to  present  proposals,  in- 
cluding one  for  a  series  of  continuous  small-scale 
exchanges  involving  the  use  of  available  railroad 
connections  between  Japanese-held  territory  on 
the  Asiatic  continent  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  present  communication  from  the  Japanese 
Government  indicates  that,  after  long  delay, 
Japan  is  now  ready  to  negotiate  for  the  further  ex- 
change of  American  and  Japanese  nationals.  The 
Department  of  State  is  prepared  to  insure  the 
speedy  execution  of  any  exchange  to  which  the 
Japanese  Government's  agreement  can  be  obtained. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  15, 1944,  p.  439. 
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file  International  Control  of  Radiocommunications 


Address  by  FRANCIS  COLT  DE  WOLF1 


Released  to  the  press  January  25] 

On  February  23, 1002  Admiral  Prince  Henry  of 
'russia,  brother  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  and  active 
ead  of  the  German  Navy,  arrived  in  New  York 
board  the  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Krmprim 
Vilh  elm .  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  represent 
le  Kaiser  at  the  launching  of  the  imperial  racing 
acht  Meteor  and  incidentally  to  do  what  he  could 
v  his  personal  charm  and  genial  presence  to  im- 
rove  German-American  relations,  which  had  been 
one  too  friendly  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  visit  of  the  Prince  happened  to  coincide  with 
le  tremendous  interest  that  was  developing  in  re- 
ard  to  the  sensational  achievements  of  Marconi  in 
le  field  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Three  months 
arlier,  on  December  11, 1901,  Marconi  had  sent  his 
rst  message  across  the  Atlantic  between  his  Corn- 
rail  and  Newfoundland  stations.  However,  the 
larconi  system  was  not  the  only  one  in  operation. 
)ther  inventors  had  been  at  work  on  the  principle 
f  the  Hertzian  wave.  The  two  competing  Ger- 
lan  systems  were  the  Slaby-Arco  and  the  Braun, 
tie  former  being  favored  by  the  German  Govern- 
lent  while  the  latter  was  officially  adopted  by  the 
Australian  Government.  The  Popp-Branley 
ystem  was  preferred  in  France  where  the  author- 
ties  had  ordered  it  installed  in  all  coastal  stations 
nd  on  warships  of  the  Republic.  In  the  United 
States,  the  leading  systems  were  the  De  Forest  and 
he  Fessenden-Moore.  In  Great  Britain,  however, 
larconi  was  supreme,  and  he  had  entered  into  an 
rrangement  with  the  British  Government  which 
•radically  barred  all  competitors  from  getting  a 
oothold  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Opposition  to  the  Marconi  monopoly  developed 
apidly  in  Germany  and  in  an  order  dated  March  1, 
902  the  German  Emperor  decreed  that  the  Slaby- 
Irco  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  was  to  be  used 
xclusively  on  board  ships  of  the  Imperial  Navy 
ind  at  coast  stations.  A  furious  controversy  be- 
ween  the  various  proponents  of  different  systems 
>f  radio  communications  ensued  and  it  was  at  that 
•erv  time  that  Prince  Henry  made  his  memorable 
xip  to  the  United  States.  As  a  result  he  had 
tireless  trouble  on  the  way  over  and  on  the  voyage 
mme.  The  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  was  at  that  time 
still  equipped  with  Marconi  apparatus.    When  the 


vessel  arrived  within  radio  distance  of  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  about  100  miles,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  send  a  wireless  message  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  announcing  the  impending  arrival  of 
the  royal  guest.  It  was  not  until  the  vessel  was 
inside  New  York  Harbor  that  communication  was 
established  with  the  shore  station  on  Governor's 
Island  and  the  message  sent.  The  failure  was 
ascribed  to  the  interference  of  an  outward-bound 
Cunarder,  which  was  carrying  on  a  continuous 
conversation  with  the  shore  and  refused  to  get  off 
the  air  so  that  no  message  from  the  German  vessel 
could  get  through.  On  the  return  voyage  there 
was  trouble  from  start  to  finish. 

The  homeward  trip  was  made  aboard  the  Ham- 
burg-American liner  Deutschland,  equipped  with 
the  Slaby-Arco  system.  The  German  authorities 
had  addressed  an  application  to  the  management 
of  the  Marconi  Company,  requesting  their  oper- 
ators to  receive  Slaby-Arco  messages  during 
Prince  Henry's  voyage,  but  the  request  had  been 
promptly  refused. 

Before  leaving  the  American  coast,  the  liner 
attempted  to  communicate  with  the  Nantucket 
Shoals  Lightship,  which  employed  the  Marconi 
system,  in  order  to  send  a  farewell  message  from 
Prince  Henry  to  President  Roosevelt.  The  Light- 
ship refused  to  acknowledge  the  Deutschland' 's 
signals  or  to  enter  into  any  communication  with 
her. 

The  same  thing  happened  again  as  the  vessel 
approached  the  shores  of  England  and  tried  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Marconi  station  at  the  Lizard. 
But  the  crowning  insult  to  German  royalty  came 
as  the  liner  neared  the  German  coast  and  tried  to 
establish  contact  with  the  wireless  station  at  the 
port  of  Cuxhaven  in  Germany. 

The  Kaiser  had  made  elaborate  plans  to  greet 
his  royal  brother  from  a  German  battleship 
which  was  to  meet  the  Deutschland  a  few  miles 
outside  Cuxhaven  and  escort  the  vessel  into  port. 
When  the  liner  attempted  to  communicate  its  po- 


1  Delivered  before  the  33d  annual  banquet  of  the  Institute 
of  Radio  Engineers,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1945.  Mr. 
de  Wolf  is  Chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Division,  Office 
of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Department  of 
State. 
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sition  about  100  miles  from  port,  no  message  could 
get  through  because  of  interference  from  the 
powerful  Marconi  shore  station  at  Poidhu  across 
the  English  Channel.  Consequently  the  Deutsch- 
land  was  practically  in  the  harbor  before  news  of 
its  arrival  was  delivered  to  the  Kaiser  at  lunch. 
The  plans  of  His  Majesty  were  completely  upset 
and  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  Prince's  reception 
misfired  rather  badly.  Whether  as  a  result  of  the 
feelings  of  outraged  royalty  or  not,  the  German 
Government  acted  promptly.  The  Prince  had 
arrived  at  Cuxhaven  on  March  18 ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  March  19,  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Washington  presented  a  memorandum  to  the 
Department  of  State  requesting  an  international 
conference  on  wireless  telegraphy  with  a  view 
to  establishing  regulations  for  its  control. 

The  first  International  Radio  Conference  took 
place  in  Berlin  in  August  1903.  The  principles 
embodied  in  the  final  protocol  of  the  Berlin  con- 
ference have  remained  the  basic  law  of  interna- 
tional radio  regulations,  notably,  the  rules  that 
coastal  stations  are  obliged  to  exchange  telegrams 
with  ship  stations  without  regard  to  the  system 
employed;  that  distress  calls  have  priority;  that 
services  must  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  interference  with  other  stations;  and  that 
military  and  naval  services  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  regulations  except  with  regard 
to  distress  calls  and  interference.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples of  rate  regulations  in  this  field  of  communi- 
cations were  also  adopted. 

The  British  Delegation  undertook  to  submit  the 
conclusions  of  the  Berlin  conference  to  the  exami- 
nation of  its  Government,  but  declared  that,  in 
view  of  the  situation  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Delegation  must  "maintain 
a  general  reservation." 

The  Italian  Delegation  substantially  followed 
the  lead  of  the  British  Delegation. 

The  principles  of  the  Berlin  protocol  were  re- 
affirmed at  a  radio  conference  at  Berlin  in  1906  and 
a  London  conference  in  1912.  Fourteen  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  signed  the  Berlin 
convention  which  was  finally  proclaimed  and  put 
into  effect  on  May  25,  1912.  Shortly  before,  the 
Titanic  disaster  had  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  mischief  which  could  be  accomplished  by  un- 
regulated wireless  communications. 

Thus  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  to  the  United 
States  dramatized,  if  it  did  not  hasten,  the  efforts 


to  secure  international  cooperation  in  the  control 
of  radio  communications. 


- 


The  first  World  War  interrupted  the  process 
regulating  radio  waves  and  it  was  not  until  1927 
that  an  international  radiotelegraph  conference 
took  place  in  Washington,  at  which  time  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  adopted  the  first  table  of  allo- 
cations which  has  become  the  guide  for  all  inter- 
national policing  of  the  radio  spectrum. 

Five  years  later,  in  1932  in  Madrid,  there  took 
place  the  first  Telecommunications  Conference 
which  placed,  under  one  roof,  radio,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  and  established  a  uniform  convention  to 
which  the  United  States  was  willing  to  subscribe. 
As  in  former  days,  however,  the  United  States 
abstained  from  becoming  a  party  to  the  telegraph 
regulations  on  the  ground  that  in  this  country 
telegraphy  was  largely  carried  on  by  private  com- 
panies and  the  Government  did  not  feel  that  it 
could  become  a  party  thereto.  In  Cairo,  in  1938, 
at  the  last  Telecommunications  Conference  before 
the  present  war,  the  regulations  annexed  to  the 
Madrid  convention  were  amended  without  chang- 
ing the  convention  itself.  These  are  the  regu- 
lations which  are  in  effect  today. 

And  now  as  to  the  future. 

The  State  Department  has  invited  other  in- 
terested Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  private  in- 
dustry, to  join  with  it  in  studying  what  should  be 
the  position  of  the  United  States  at  forthcoming 
international  conferences.  The  first  one  of  these, 
the  Third  Inter -American  Radio  Conference,  will 
take  place  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  June  1945. 

Thereafter,  we  anticipate  a  world  conference  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  Berlin,  London,  Washing- 
ton, Madrid,  and  Cairo  conferences.  As  I  view  it, 
the  main  purpose  of  these  international  confer- 
ences is  to  make  the  very  best  use  possible  of  avail- 
able radio  frequencies.  There  is  a  constant  race 
between  science,  which  endeavors  to  extend  the 
usable  portion  of  the  radio  spectrum  and  to  make 
more  economic  use  of  existing  frequencies,  and 
the  ever-increasing  demands  for  frequencies  by 
the  users.  Until  the  close  of  World  War  I  the  use 
of  radio  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  com- 
munications with  ships.  Nowadays  the  number  ol 
radio  services  and  the  different  kinds  of  radio  sta- 
tions have  tremendously  increased.  In  1939  there 
were  in  the  United  States  3,061  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, including  standard  broadcast  stations,  tele- 
vision broadcast,  international  broadcast,  and  fac- 
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simile.  There  were  at  the  same  time  62,433  non- 
broadcast  stations  in  the  United  States  alone,  di- 
vided between  such  services  as  amateurs  (53,558 
stations),  aviation  (subdivided  into  four  cate- 
gories), agriculture,  police  (municipal,  state,  et 
cetera),  experimental,  fixed  public  (point-to-point 
telegraph),  public  coastal,  relay  press,  geophysical, 
and  ship  stations  (3,736). 

The  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  post-war  frequency  allo- 
cation for  radio  services  operating  between  25,000 
and  30,000  megacycles  have  opened  up  new  vistas 
for  radio,  including  frequency  modulation,  tele- 
vision, facsimile,  "walkie-talkie",  et  cetera.  The 
next  international  conference  will  thus  be  con- 
fronted with  the  tremendous  problem  of  devising 
an  adequate  control  of  radio  so  that  it  will  be  of 
maximum  benefit  to  all  the  users. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  true  that  in  the  field 
of  radio  communications,  control  is  essential; 
without  it  we  would  have  chaos.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  science 
and  private  initiative  have  been  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  development  of  the  industry  and 
that  the  controls  have  been  created  merely  to  bring 
the  maximum  utility  out  of  the  results  of  private 
research  and  endeavor. 

I  participated  in  the  1938  Cairo  conference  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  American  industry  and  the  United  States 
Government.  This  close  collaboration  between  the 
Government  and  industry  in  the  telecommunica- 
tion field  has  proved  most  beneficial  to  both  and 
has  established  a  pattern  which  might  well  be 
copied  in  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

I  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  with  a  continua- 
tion of  this  active  cooperation,  we  will  reach  solu- 
tions ^hich  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  the  users 
of  the  radio  spectrum,  although  they  may  not  ob- 
tain 100  percent  of  all  their  demands. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  working 
on  plans  of  the  post-war  telecommunication  world. 
Many  of  these,  of  course,  are  still  in  the  blueprint 
stage.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  at  this  time  to  go 
into  detail  as  to  what  these  plans  consist  of.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  we  have  in  mind  a  modern- 
ization of  our  existing  international  telecommuni- 
cation bodies,  bringing  them  more  in  line  with  the 
necessities  of  present  day  radio,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  radio  interference  and  radio  regulation. 
In  this  field,  as  in  other  fields,  we  must  determine 


whether  we  are  prepared  to  surrender  a  certain 
modicum  of  sovereignty  to  insure  a  more  efficient 
control  of  radio,  for  radio  knows  no  national 
boundaries.  This  is  particularly  evident  at  in- 
ternational radio  conferences  where  the  differ- 
ent categories  of  users  of  the  radio  spectrum  have 
a  tendency  to  gravitate  toward  each  other.  Eng- 
lish and  American  broadcasters,  for  example,  band 
together  against  the  British  and  American  aero- 
nautical radio  services  and  the  latter  seek  allies 
among  the  maritime  services  against  the  amateurs. 
Eventually,  solutions  are  reached  and  meanwhile 
national  frontiers  have  been  well-nigh  forgotten. 

We  also  envisage  the  possibility  of  the  formation 
of  an  inter-American  telecommunication  union 
which  would  accomplish  for  this  hemisphere  what 
has  been  done  on  a  world  basis  by  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  at  Bern. 

We  have  other  plans  also  for  the  saving  of  radio 
frequencies.  We  are  considering  means  to  assure 
radio  services  to  certain  points  for  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  without  interference  from  the  mag- 
netic pole.  In  one  case  we  have  already  accom- 
plished this  by  assuring  a  twenty-four-hour  service 
between  New  York  and  Moscow  through  a  relay 
operated  by  an  American  radio  company  station 
at  Algiers.  Our  Government  engineers  are  now 
studying  the  possibility  of  the  so-called  equatorial 
belt  system,  and  at  the  same  moment  they  are  busy 
with  the  consideration  of  a  plan  which,  in  their 
estimation,  would  be  even  better  than  routing  radio 
waves  along  the  equator. 

As  you  know,  the  question  of  a  possible  merger 
of  the  American  communications  companies  en- 
gaged in  international  communications  is  also 
under  active  consideration.  Reasonable  men  may 
differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  including  all  or  only 
some  of  the  American  companies  in  such  a  merger, 
but  whatever  solution  may  be  reached,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  more  efficient  service  and  a 
definite  saving  of  our  all  too  precious  frequencies. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Interdepartmental  Radio  Advisory  Committee — 
IRAC  to  initiates — together  with  the  State  De- 
partment's interdepartmental  post-war  commit- 
tees, will  consider  the  new  allocation  plans  to  be 
submitted  at  the  next  international  conference  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Some  time  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  we  anticipate  holding  a  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  the  British  Com- 

(Continued  on  newt  page) 
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The  Positive  Approach  to  an  Enduring  Peace 


Address  by  HENRY  S.  VILLARD  • 


[Released  to  the  press  January  19] 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  the 
need  after  this  terrible  war  to  organize  inter- 
national action  in  the  political  and  military  field, 
but  rather  less  about  the  general  principles  which 
must  govern  the  conduct  of  day-to-day  human 
relations  if  future  bloody  strife  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  shocking  destruction  of  lives  and  property 
may  have  caused  some  of  us  to  become  preoccu- 
pied with  the  physical  ways  and  means  of  stopping 
an  aggressor  in  his  tracks — by  force  if  necessary. 
In  our  deep  concern  with  the  problem  of  world 
security  we  may  be  inclined  to  overlook  the  posi- 
tive approach  to  an  enduring  peace. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scientific  weapons  of  mass 
murder  today  can  develop  staggering  potentialities 
tomorrow.  Never  again  can  mankind  afford  a 
global  war  if  our  civilization  is  to  survive.  The 
task  of  this  generation  is  to  make  certain  that  no 
such  catastrophe  takes  place  and  that  the  united 
effort  of  the  human  race  in  so  far  as  possible  is 
bent  to  constructive  ends. 

RADIOCOMMUNICATIONS— Continued  from  page  185 
monwealth  of  Nations   looking  toward   a  more 
efficient  and  more  economical  means  of  communica- 
tions between  the  English-speaking  people  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  public  has 
ever  been  so  conscious  in  its  history  of  the  impor- 
tance of  communications  and  of  the  advisability  of 
breaking  down  all  barriers  which  prevent  the  easy, 
economical,  and  speedy  flow  of  intelligence.  Never 
before  has  there  been  a  closer  integration  between 
government  and  industry  to  bring  this  about. 

Thus  radio  points  the  way  to  a  new  world,  in 
which  government  and  private  enterprise,  hand  in 
hand,  will  work  out  solutions  for  the  greater  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind,  where  national  boundaries  will 
have  as  much  or  as  little  meaning  as  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  several  states  of  our  Union  and  in 
which,  by  international  cooperation,  we  will  assure 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  free  and  untram- 
meled  use  of  radio  in  all  its  varied  applications. 

We  have  a  fine  record  of  endeavor  behind  us.  I 
know  we  have  a  still  finer  record  ahead  of  us. 


I  don't  suppose  any  audience  could  be  more 
sincerely  interested  than  you  in  the  solution  of 
international  economic,  social,  and  other  humani- 
tarian problems,  and  in  the  promotion  of  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  Ef- 
fective international  cooperation  along  these  lines 
is  a  basic  requirement  for  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  and  security;  without  such  cooperation, 
progress  toward  the  elimination  of  war  is  impos- 
sible. It  was  in  full  recognition  of  these  important 
factors  in  human  existence  that  the  Proposals  for 
a  world  organization  advanced  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
included  this  positive  function  as  a  major  purpose 
of  the  Organization.  Specifically,  the  Proposals 
vest  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  an  Economic 
and  Social  Council  under  its  authority,  responsi- 
bility for  promoting  international  cooperative 
activity  in  the  economic  and  social  fields. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  of  State 
is  very  much  alive  to  the  possibilities  and  implica- 
tions of  this  new  Economic  and  Social  Council 
which  would  have  to  do  with  the  whole  wide  and 
inspiring  realm  of  constructive  international  co- 
operation. The  subject  is,  of  course,  complex — as 
complex  as  human  nature  itself.  But  to  strive  ef- 
fectively for  harmonious  relations  between  peo- 
ples, one  must  go  to  the  roots  of  the  manifold 
activities  engaged  in  by  society,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant difficulties  brought  about  by  differing 
points  of  view.  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  human  and  social  problems  that 
are  currently  engaging  the  Department's  atten- 
tion ;  but  first,  I  should  like  to  explain  a  little  more 
fully  the  scope  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
in  terms  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Picture  to  yourselves  an  active  agency  of  the 
proposed  general  International  Organization,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  18  member  countries 
elected  every  3  years  by  the  General  Assembly, 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  human  welfare 
and  the  solution  of  those  multiple  problems  which 


1  Delivered  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  American  Mis- 
sion to  Lepers  on  Jan.  22,  1945,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Villard  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  African  Affairs,  Office 
of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 
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relate  to  man's  material  and  cultural  well-being. 
Assisting  this  widely  representative  agency  and 
under  its  direction  would  be  a  number  of  highly 
competent  commissions,  staffed  by  experts  and  re- 
search specialists  in  the  various  fields  calling  for 
international  collaboration.  Behind  the  formal 
words  defining  the  purpose,  functions,  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  agency  lies  an  ideal  to  which  every- 
one can  contribute.  If  the  objective  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  its  advisory  bodies 
is  successfully  carried  out,  it  will  result  in  the 
fostering  on  a  grand  scale  of  a  state  of  affairs  con- 
ducive to  human  progress  which,  with  the  aid  of 
the  security  machinery  of  the  Organization,  can 
be  carried  on  without  the  interruption  of  wars  or 
preparations  for  wars. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past,  through 
commissions  and  committees  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, to  improve  economic  and  social  standards 
and  to  encourage  among  the  nations  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  mutual  responsibility  and  par- 
ticipation in  meeting  problems  common  to  all.  The 
International  Labor  Office,  the  Institute  of  Intel- 
lectual Cooperation,  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Bank  for  International  Set- 
tlements were  additional  examples  of  the  growing 
trend  toward  world-wide  cooperative  action. 
While  these  bodies  had  their  limitations,  they  have 
made  useful  contributions  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional understanding. 

But  realization  of  the  immense  importance  in 
the  modern  Avorld  of  promoting  cooperative  effort 
among  all  peoples  led  the  planners  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  to  go  further  and,  in  their  blueprints,  to  pro- 
vide for  bringing  into  relations  with  one  over-all 
authority  all  the  existing  specialized  international 
agencies  dealing  with  such  varied  topics  as  eco- 
nomics, finance,  agriculture,  education,  aviation, 
relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  the  like.  With 
proper  coordination  and  assistance,  such  as  would 
be  afforded  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  its  agencies  or  commissions,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  the  plan  presents  an  unlimited  chal- 
lenge. If  statesmen  should  devote  their  full  ener- 
gies to  the  opportunity,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  a  long  step  forward  will  have  been  taken 
toward  the  removal  of  those  deplorable  situations 
which  so  frequently  result  in  international  fric- 
tion and  disputes? 

The  "Arrangements  for  International  Economic 
and  Social  Cooperation",  as  envisaged  in  chap- 


ter IX  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  look 
directly  to  the  creation  of  those  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among  nations.  To 
this  end,  the  proposed  International  Organization 
is  specifically  enjoined  to  "facilitate  solutions  of 
international  economic,  social  and  other  humani- 
tarian problems",  and  to  "promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms".  In 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  directive,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
will  have  to  deal  with  three  problems  in  particular. 

As  far  as  we  here  in  America  are  concerned,  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  earnestly  believe  that  the 
close  of  this  war  must  mark  the  inauguration  of  an 
era  of  greater  civil  liberty  for  free  and  peaceable 
men.  The  true  progress  of  mankind  is  gauged 
by  the  advances  in  the  realization  of  human  rights 
which  can  enable  the  human  personality  to  develop 
fully  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  tolerance.  We  here 
believe  that  the  mind  and  spirit  of  men  can  best 
grow  under  a  government  devoted  to  protecting  the 
liberties  of  its  citizens  and  providing  economic 
justice  and  security  for  all.  It  would  seem  further 
that  the  civil  rights  of  mankind  form  an  indi- 
visible body  of  rights,  for  all  civil  liberties  are 
interdependent;  one  cannot  go  forward  without 
the  others.  The  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  assembly,  of  religious  worship,  and  of 
association  are  basic,  inalienable,  and  inseparable. 
To  these  rights  should  be  added  the  right  of  free 
access  to  information  so  that  men  can  form  wise 
judgments  as  a  prelude  to  wise  action. 

The  constant  goal  of  the  American  people  has 
been  the  attainment  of  a  society  marked  by  greater 
individual  liberty  granted  to  all  men  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  economic  status.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  American  Constitution  is  a  great 
landmark  on  the  road  to  human  liberty.  It  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  many  freedom-loving  men 
of  many  nations.  While  the  attainment  of  civil 
liberty  in  each  country  is  a  struggle  which  the 
citizens  of  each  country  must  wage  for  themselves, 
nevertheless  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  and  right 
for  freedom -loving  peoples  to  give  help  to  those 
who  aspire  to  freedom. 

In  formulating  any  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
human  rights,  it  is  essential  to  realize  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  arrive  at  a  uni- 
versally satisfactory  definition  of  "human  rights 
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and  fundamental  freedoms".  Those  nations  with 
the  Anglo-American  system  of  jurisprudence  have 
traditionally  tended  to  emphasize  civil  rights  such 
as  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  from  physical 
restraint,  whereas  other  countries  have  been  in- 
clined to  emphasize  social  equality  and  economic 
rights.  A  much  greater  obstacle  is  presented  by 
the  traditional  reluctance  of  states  to  assume  inter- 
national obligations  in  this  field,  due  to  their  fear 
of  external  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
sovereign  states. 

These  difficulties  should  not,  however,  preclude 
international  efforts  to  promote  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  To  take  a  single  • 
illustration,  the  record  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  shows  convincingly  what  can  be 
achieved  in  a  vital  social  field  on  the  basis  of  volun- 
tary international  cooperation.  Moreover,  the 
present  war,  more  than  any  other  war,  has  so  out- 
raged and  affronted  the  dignity  of  man  that  there 
has  been  aroused  in  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
everywhere  the  urgent  realization  of  the  need  for 
guaranties  of  the  basic  rights  of  man.  These  strong 
popular  sentiments  have  found  reflection  in  the 
statements  of  principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
of  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  as  well  as  in 
numerous  public  statements  of  various  United 
Nations  leaders.  Efforts  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  IX  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals with  respect  to  human  rights  would  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  wide-spread  popular  response 
throughout  the  world.  These  general  provisions 
leave  unanswered,  of  course,  many  important  ques- 
tions, such  as :  Should  there  be  some  precise  defi- 
nition of  "human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms"? Should  there  be  an  international  bill  of 
rights  ?  Should  there  be  established  some  special- 
ized international  agency,  possibly  along  the  lines 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  which 
might  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of  studies 
and  the  formulation  of  recommendations  and  other 
appropriate  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  on  a  universal  basis  ? 

One  aspect  of  this  matter  which  we  have  been 
actively  studying  in  the  Department  is  the  question 
of  religious  liberty.  A  statement  on  religious  lib- 
erty, adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  State  last  spring  and  has 
since  received  the  careful  consideration  of  persons 
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within  the  Department  concerned  with  the  post-  '< 
war  settlements.  The  United  States  has  ever  been 
in  the  forefront  as  a  defender  of  religious  lib- 
erty— meaning  freedom  of  worship  and  of  con- 
science— as  shown  by  the  numerous  treaties  be-  ] 
tween  this  Government  and  foreign  governments 
that  contain  provisions  on  the  subject.  Through- 
out its  history  the  United  States  has  extended  dip- 
lomatic protection  to  its  citizens  in  other  countries 
who  follow  conscientiously  their  religion  without 
offense  to  high  standards  of  morality.  You  will 
recall  that  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919 
President  Wilson  pressed  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
general  article  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  providing  for  religious  liberty  everywhere. 
While  the  proposed  article  was  never  adopted  in 
the  Covenant  its  influence  was  manifest  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  were  drawn  up  for  the  mandates 
and  the  minorities  treaties. 

If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  an  international 
agreement  on  religious  liberty  following  this  war, 
the  question  might  receive  implementation — along 
with  other  civil  liberties — through  one  of  the  com- 
missions to  be  established  under  the  proposed 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  International 
Organization.  This  would  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  inserting  in  appropriate  international 
treaties  or  conventions  provisions  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  and  for  freedom  of  conscience,  sub- 
ject always  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and 
security.  A  good  example  of  such  a  guaranty  is 
contained  in  the  convention  of  St.  Germain  of 
1919  relating  to  the  conventional  Basin  of  the 
Congo  in  Africa,  which  the  United  States  ratified 
on  April  11, 1930.1  I  can  assure  you  that  this  Gov- 
ernment is  certainly  prepared  in  future  instances 
to  accept  nothing  less  than  the  guaranties  of  reli- 
gious liberty  already  accorded. 

We  have  also  been  working  in  the  Department 
on  the  question  of  whether  it  would  be  feasible 
to  reach  an  agreement  among  the  nations  con- 
cerning the  free  interchange  of  news  and  of  in- 
formation. It  is  becoming  more  and  more  ob- 
vious that  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  based  on 
full  and  free  information,  is  indispensable  to 
mutual  respect  and  common  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  This  differs  from  "free- 
dom of  the  press"  as  we  understand  it,  though 
Americans  subscribe  to  that  principle  too,  pro- 


1  Treaty  Series  877. 
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jled  it  does  not  mean  license,  obscenity,  fraud, 
I  slander.  Moreover,  this  would  have  nothing 
I  do  with  necessary  censorship  controls  in  time 
i  war.  World  freedom  of  information  we  inter- 
Jet  as  the  right  of  all  responsible  persons  and 
lencies  engaged  in  gathering  and  disseminating 
(formation  to  the  public  of  their  own  countries 
I  discharge  that  duty  in  other  countries  where 
by  may  be  stationed  without  restraint  or  hin- 
iance,  and  to  have  unimpeded  access  to  all  means 
|  communications  in  doing  so.  Conversely,  we 
iso  believe  that  each  nation  should  permit  the 
peption  within  territories  under  its  control  of 
(formation  so  gathered  in  other  countries,  in  or- 
r  that  its  people  may  be  adequately  informed. 
■D  will  readily  see  that  if  these  principles  were 
i  embrace  all  modern  forms  of  information,  in- 
uding  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  motion  pic- 
Ire,  a  realistic  foundation  would  be  laid  for  peace 
irough  full  knowledge  and  international  under- 
■inding. 

In  exploring  the  principle  of  freedom  of  infor- 
ition.  various  questions  arise.     Should  there  be 

attempt  to  incorporate  the  principle  in  the 
liarter  of  the  general  International  Organiza- 
>n  or  to  obtain  recognition  thereof  by  means  of 
separate  international  agreement?  If  the  free 
terchange  of  information  is  to  be  associated  with 
e  first  of  the  Four  Freedoms,  "freedom  of  speech 
|d  expression — everywhere  in  the  world",  might 
[not  belong  in  the  category  of  basic  human  rights 
id  fundamental  freedoms  which  could  receive 
tendon  in  one  of  the  commissions  under  the  Eco- 
Itmic  and  Social  Council?  There  is  an  example 
I  international  cooperation  in  this  field  in  the 
nited  Nations  Information  Board,  a  remarkably 
ccessful  experiment  born  of  the  war,  which 
ight  be  used  as  a  model  for  a  future  expansion 

the  dissemination  of  information  by  means  of 
)-to-date  techniques  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  most  easily  understood  and  the 
)sest  to  reality  of  all  the  media  of  information — 
id  therefore  the  most  suitable  to  convey  a  uni- 
rsal  message — is  the  motion  picture  film.  No 
ere  theory  is  involved  in  this  statement  if  our 
:perience  in  the  Department  of  State  is  any 
dele.  We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  requests 
om  foreign  countries  for  motion  pictures  de- 
cting  patterns  of  American  life,  activities  of  our 
national  groups,  and  even  such  things  as  the 
lysical  characteristics  of  this  country.    There  is 


evidently  a  real  hunger  on  the  part  of  other  peo- 
ples to  know  what  we  are  like,  and  this  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  war.  Why  should  not  the 
means  of  satisfying  this  natural  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  one  country  to  know  about  the  people  of 
another  be  projected  on  the  international  plane? 
Some  agency  of  the  International  Organization 
might  well  render  effective  assistance  in  solving 
the  practical  problems  involved  in  interpreting 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  one  another  in  order  to 
achieve  that  reciprocal  understanding  which 
would  make  wars  less  possible. 

A  second  problem  which  is  likely  to  figure  prom- 
inently in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  future 
International  Organization  is  that  of  dependent 
territories.  It  is  now  quite  generally  recognized 
that  the  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
who  have  not  yet  attained  the  privilege  of  self- 
government,  and  the  resources  of  the  territories 
they  inhabit,  are  of  prime  concern  to  the  interna- 
tional community.  This  concern  finds  expression 
not  only  in  humanitarian  terms  but  also  in  terms 
of  regional  and  world  security.  States  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  colonies  and  other  pos- 
sessions in  these  modern  times  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  recognize  a  firm  obligation  not  only 
to  the  dependent  peoples  but  to  the  world  at  large, 
for  the  welfare  and  development — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social — of  the  people  of  their  dependent 
territories. 

To  assist  in  formulating  policy  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject, in  which  Americans  are  taking  an  increased 
interest,  a  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs 
has  just  been  established  in  the  Department  of 
State.  This  new  Division  will  have  to  do  particu- 
larly with  the  activities  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Organization  as  they  affect  the  far-flung 
dependent  areas  of  the  world — an  indication  of 
the  importance  attached  to  this  problem  in  the 
current  studies  for  a  durable  peace. 

Of  course,  post-war  international  arrangements 
affecting  the  dependencies  have  not  as  yet  taken 
clear  shape.  There  are  difficult  problems  out- 
standing, such  as  the  ultimate  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  mandates  system  as  a  legacy  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  of  any  non-self-governing 
territories  which  may  be  detached  from  enemy 
states  in  this  war. 

The  mandates  system,  established  25  years  ago 
as  part  of  the  League  of  Nations,  has  been  a  unique 
experiment  in  international  supervision  over  the 
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administration  of  dependent  territories.  This 
system  was  devised  to  take  care  of  certain  colonies 
and  territories  which  were  detached  from  our 
enemies  in  the  last  war  and  which  were,  in  the 
words  of  the  League  Covenant,  "inhabited  by  peo- 
ples not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the 
strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world".  To 
these  territories,  the  Covenant  said,  "there  should 
be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and 
development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust 
of  civilisation".  The  mandates  system  was  widely 
heralded  as  a  promising  new  departure  in  the 
colonial  field,  and  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  although  the  experts  disagree,  as  usual, 
over  its  merits  and  defects.  One  of  the  mandated 
territories,  Iraq,  has  long  since  achieved  self-gov- 
ernment; and  we  have  recently  recognized  the 
independence  of  Lebanon  and  Syria. 

The  United  States  after  the  last  war  concluded 
treaties  with  the  states  administering  most  of  the 
mandates  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa  and  with 
Japan  as  mandatory  power  over  the  former  Ger- 
man islands  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  United 
States  as  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
in  the  last  war  has  consistently  maintained  its 
rights  and  interests  in  the  mandated  territories. 
The  mandates  system,  like  the  League  of  Nations 
as  a  whole,  continues  to  exist,  and  no  decision  has 
yet  been  made  concerning  its  future.  This  prob- 
lem was  one  of  several  which  was  not  discussed 
at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conversations,  and  still 
remains  for  consideration. 

The  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  in 
the  nearly  three  years  of  its  operation,  has  pro- 
vided a  demonstration  of  a  new  device  in  inter- 
national arrangements  affecting  dependent  terri- 
tories. This  advisory  commission,  operating  in  a 
region  in  which  dependent  territories  are  an  out- 
standing characteristic,  has  made  an  excellent  start 
toward  giving  practical  meaning  to  international 
cooperation  for  the  primary  benefit  of  the  depend- 
ent peoples  of  the  area.  In  its  short  period  of 
existence  the  Commission  has  to  its  credit  a  nota- 
ble record  of  achievement  as,  for  example,  in  de- 
veloping fisheries  in  the  Caribbean,  in  making 
foodstuffs  available,  and  in  organizing  a  schooner 
pool  for  inter-island  shipping.  There  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  to  cite  the  AACC  as  an  ex- 
ample for  other  possible  post-war  organizations  in 
regions  whose  territories  are  largely  dependent. 


The  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  International) 
Labor  Conference,  which  convened  at  Philadelphia 
last  spring,  also  took  an  important  step  in  a  new' 
direction  by  adopting  a  "Recommendation  Con- 
cerning Minimum  Standards  of  Social  Policy  in 
Dependent  Territories",  aimed  at  insuring  prog- 
ress in  the  welfare  of  native  labor  by  inviting  col- 
ony-holding states  to  accept  well-defined  minimum 
standards  with  respect  to  employment  practices 
and  living  conditions.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
device  of  minimum  standards  of  policy  and  con- 
duct will  merit  wider  application  and  could  be  em- 
ployed to  the  advantage  of  dependent  peoples  in 
the  broad  spheres  of  general  political  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

A  third  problem  which  will  concern  the  general 
International  Organization  is  the  promotion  ol 
cultural  and  educational  cooperation.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  appalling  disintegration  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  cultural  and  educational  life 
of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Teachers, 
students,  and  men  of  science  appear  to  have  beer 
singled  out  for  special  persecution  and  the  wreck' 
of  universities,  schools,  libraries,  museums,  anc 
laboratories  are  scars  that  will  take  a  long  time 
to  heal.  Without  the  intellectual  tools  to  which 
our  civilization  has  become  accustomed,  economii 
and  social  disorganization  is  intensified  and  mora' 
despair  easily  sets  in.  Such  conditions  inevitablj 
tend  toward  internal  disorder  and  external  diffi 
culties,  bringing  new  threats  to  world  stabilitj 
and  security.  Because  the  well-being  and  peace  o: 
the  American  people  may  thus  be  directly  affected 
the  Department  of  State  believes  that  this  Gov 
ernment  should  participate  in  an  internationa 
program  to  help  the  war-torn  countries  of  th< 
United  Nations  to  help  themselves  in  repairing  thi 
moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  damage  which  ha; 
been  done  to  their  intellectual  institutions. 

For  this  purpose  the  Department  is  now  collab 
orating  with  other  members  of  the  United  Nation, 
in  forming,  as  soon  as  practicable,  an  internationa 
agency  for  educational  and  cultural  reconstruc 
lion.  An  emergency  program  for  the  period  im 
mediately  following  hostilities  is  only  one  of  th 
important  problems  in  this  field  which  are  receiv 
ing  active  consideration  at  this  moment.  Of  ver; 
great  significance  also  is  the  long-range  further 
ance  of  educational  and  cultural  relations  amon; 
the  nations.  The  Department's  object  is  increas 
ingly  to  encourage  democratic  international  co 
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Deration  in  these  matters,  looking  toward  the  pro- 
lotion  of  free  and  friendly  intellectual  intercourse 
mong  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
iterest  of  international  peace  and  security. 

A  beginning  was  made  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
inference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education  in 
iondon  to  formulate  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
durational  and  cultural  life  in  the  devastated 
juntries.  It  is  proposed  to  go  on  from  this  point 
nd  consider  methods  of  supplying  essential  f  acili- 
es  and  trained  personnel.  The  significance  of 
ich  a  program,  particularly  to  the  hundreds  of 
lousands  of  children  whose  training  has  been  vio- 
■ntly  interrupted,  will,  I  am  certain,  be  appre- 
lated  by  all. 

There  are  so  many  fields  open  to  human  endeavor 
hich  would  contribute  to  the  well-being  and  prog- 
«s  of  mankind  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  full 
:ope  of  an  international  organization  designed  to 
irther  that  aim.  Take  the  fields  of  health,  sani- 
ition,  medicine,  nutrition,  or  take  the  particular 
lbject  which  engages  your  attention  today — 
iprosy.  Millions  of  human  lives  are  constantly 
sing  wasted  in  the  struggle  against  disease  or  ill 
ealth.  A  world-wide  effort  to  eradicate  some  of 
le  social  evils  with  which  we  are  beset  would  in- 
eed  be  worthy  of  united  action.  The  feasibility 
f  the  nations  working  together  has  already  been 
emonstrated  in  many  ways  by  the  various  inter - 
ational  institutions  which  have  existed  in  the  past, 
[oreover,  as  the  world  grows  smaller  and  a  com- 
lon  denominator  of  interests  becomes  more  ap- 
arent,  there  may  be  a  great  strengthening  of  the 
)rces  which  tend  to  draw  men  closer.  Science,  for 
tample,  often  transcends  national  boundaries. 
o  it  has  been  with  the  arts  and  with  religion.  In 
le  present  century  we  may  find  similar  trends  in 
le  case  of  labor  and  in  the  highly  technical 
meres  of  transportation  and  communications. 
Hien  a  true  universality  has  been  achieved  in  the 
rincipal  pursuits  of  mankind,  we  shall  see  the 
awn  of  that  permanent  peace  so  ardently  desired 
y  the  great  masses  of  people  everywhere  in  the 
orld. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  permanent  Interna- 
onal  Organization  which  is  expected  to  arise  on 
le  ashes  of  this  war  should  not  provide  the  great- 
it  opportunity  yet  offered  to  man  for  a  construc- 
ve  and  positive  approach  to  a  lasting  peace, 
[uch  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  imagination 
ad  daring  of  the  men  chosen  by  the  different  na- 
(Continued  on  page  1^8) 
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Deaths  of  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  and 
Mrs.  Oumansky 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  January  25] 

I  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  untimely 
deaths  of  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Mr. 
Constantine  Oumansky,  and  Mrs.  Oumansky.  Mr. 
Oumansky  served  his  country  in  Washington  with 
great  distinction  for  many  years,  first  as  Coun- 
selor of  Embassy,  and  subsequently  as  Ambassa- 
dor. News  of  their  deaths  will  come  as  a  great 
shock  to  their  many  friends  in  this  country. 

Applicability  of  Anti-Trust 
Laws  to  Agreements  Between 
United  States  and  Foreign 
Air  Carriers 

The  Attorney  General  in  an  opinion  dated  Oc- 
tober 31,  1944  *  stated  that,  except  to  the  extent 
that  Congress  has  specifically  provided  exemp- 
tions, agreements  between  United  States  air  car- 
riers or  between  United  States  air  carriers  and 
foreign  air  carriers,  designed  to  control  or  pre- 
vent competition  in  air  transportation  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
to  the  same  degree  as  are  similar  agreements  be- 
tween domestic  air  carriers.  The  opinion  also 
stated  that  agreements  between  foreign  air  car- 
riers, involving  no  United  States  air  carriers,  are 
subject  to  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  United  States 
if  the  agreements  affect  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  If  a  United  States  air  carrier 
is  a  party  to  such  an  agreement  the  agreement  may 
be  exempted  from  the  application  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  under  section  414  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  if  it  is  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  under  section  412  of  the  act.  The  exemp- 
tion must  be  secured  in  the  precise  manner  and 
method  prescribed  in  the  act  by  Congress.  No 
procedure  is  provided  for  exempting  agreements 
solely  between  foreign  air  carriers  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 


1  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  vol.  40,  op.  no.  85. 
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Legal  Policy  for  Trade 

Address  by  CHARLES  BUNN  ' 


L Released  to  the  press  January  25] 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the  United  States 
and  the  world  economy.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
Baltimore,  to  take  time  to  demonstrate  that  an 
active  foreign  trade  in  both  directions  is  import- 
ant to  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  or  that 
prosperity  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  is  nec- 
essary to  an  active  foreign  trade.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious,  in  Baltimore,  that  the  rates  of  employ- 
ment in  many  industries  in  the  United  States  are 
dependent  on  the  number  and  variety  of  cargoes 
moving  outbound  through  your  port ;  and  that  that 
in  turn  depends  on  the  size  of  the  effective  demand 
for  goods  in  foreign  countries,  and  on  the  success 
of  American  industry  and  agriculture  in  meeting 
that  demand.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
weight  of  inbound  cargoes  is  dependent  on  the 
rate  of  operations  of  the  American  industries 
that  use  them,  and  that  that  depends  primarily  on 
buying  power  in  the  United  States.  It  is  obvious, 
in  short,  that  prosperity  is  indivisible,  and  that 
an  active  foreign  commerce  is  an  essential  part 
of  it.  These  things  have  been  well  known  to  you 
in  Baltimore  for  a  long  time.  In  recent  years  they 
have  become  increasingly  clear  to  intelligent  men 
everywhere.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
so  many  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
now  desire  to  see  a  large  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade  in  both  directions  after  victory.  The  prac- 
tical question  now  is  how  best  to  move  toward 
that  objective. 

We  are  agreed  in  the  United  States  that  the  ac- 
tual conduct  of  business  operations,  including 
foreign  trade,  is  the  affair  of  private  enterprise 
and  management.  The  place  of  Government  is 
to  contribute  what  it  can,  by  general  rule,  to  mak- 
ing private  operations  possible  on  a  basis  that  is 
both  profitable  to  enterprise  and  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

Inside  of  the  United  States  the  Government  for 
generations  has  followed  four  main  policies  in 
aid  of  active  trade.     One  dates  from  the  Constitu- 


1  Delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Baltimore 
Association  of  Commerce,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Jan.  25, 1945. 
Mr.  Bunn  is  Adviser,  Division  of  Commercial  Policy,  Office 
of  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


tion  and  is  to  the  effect  that  states  and  cities  may 
not  build  tariff  walls  against  each  other's  prod- 
ucts. The  second  is  expressed  in  the  national  cur- 
rency and  banking  legislation,  which  provide-  us 
with  one  currency,  uniform  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  two  together  are  the  necessary  legal 
basis  of  large-scale  production  for  the  national 
market,  and  are  therefore  fundamental  to  our 
prosperity  and  our  standard  of  living. 

The  third  policy  relates  to  the  financing  not 
only  of  industry  but  of  internal  improvements  of 
all  kinds.  It  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  an 
effort  to  give  reasonable  legal  security  to  private 
investment  and  is  expressed  in  the  great  body  of 
law  which  we  teach  in  law  schools  under  the  head 
of  "Creditors'  Bights"  and  so  on.  Anyone,  like 
myself,  who  has  lived  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
or  further  west  knows  very  well  how  much  the 
early  development  of  western  industry  and  trans- 
portation owes  to  the  investment  of  private  capital 
both  from  the  eastern  seaboard  and  from  England. 
We  know  also  that  our  great  development  out  west 
has  made  us  a  great  market  for  many  eastern  prod- 
ucts. 

The  other  source  of  capital  for  the  development 
of  the  United  States  has  been  the  Public  Treasury 
and  the  public  lands.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this.  It  was  Alexander  Hamilton  who  said  "that 
whatever  concerns  the  general  interests  of  learn- 
ing, of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  or  of  com- 
merce are  within  the  sphere  of  the  national  coun- 
cils, so  far  as  regards  an  application  of  money". 
And  it  was  President  Lincoln  who  approved  the 
first  great  land-grant  in  aid  of  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

Private  and  public  capital,  then,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  industry,  and  transportation 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  American 
development.  The  legal  security  of  private  capi- 
tal and  the  provision  of  public  capital  in  some 
essential  cases  is  the  third  major  policy  of  govern- 
ment on  which  our  prosperity  depends. 

The  fourth  great  policy  is  that  against  monopoly 
and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890 
and  in  very  similar  laws  in  many  states.    By  this 
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?gislation  and  its  enforcement  we  endeavor  to 
lake  sure  that  the  great  industries  which  the  other 
olicies  make  possible  shall  be  competitive  and, 
berefore,  be  efficient  and  conducive  to  the  public 
iterest.  Few  Americans  doubt  that  this  policy 
5  just  as  essential  to  our  welfare  as  the  others. 
?he  result  of  the  four  policies  together,  plus  our 
;reat  resources  and  the  many  skills  and  talents 
f  the  American  people,  is  the  most  efficient  indus- 
ry  and  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

I  have  talked  so  long  about  the  laws  that  we 
pply  at  home  in  order  to  suggest  that  possibly 
he  policies  which  work  well  here  may  also  be 
ntelligent  for  international  transactions.  Obvi- 
ously the  situations  are  different  in  many  ways. 
)ne  of  the  great  differences  is  that  there  is  no 
egislative  body  for  the  world,  and  that  objectives 
hat  are  sought  at  home  by  act  of  Congress  have 
o  be  sought  in  international  affairs  by  the  slow 
>rocess  of  international  negotiation  and  agree- 
oent.  In  that  field  other  people's  ideas  are  im- 
)ortant  too,  and  we  can  not  expect  the  world  to 
idopt  a  carbon  copy  of  our  local  laws.  But  our 
deas  are  influential,  and  it  is  only  common  sense 
o  use  what  influence  we  have  in  favor  of  the  sort 
>f  thing  that  has  worked  so  very  well  in  the  United 
states.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  substantially 
;vhat  the  President  has  proposed  in  recent  mes- 
sages, especially  in  the  message  of  January  6  on 
he  state  of  the  Union  and  that  of  January  9  on 
;he  budget. 

You  will  remember  that  the  first  item  in  our 
lational  program  is  free  trade  between  the  states. 
3y  analogy,  in  the  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Jnion,  the  President  said  this : 

"We  support  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
;rade  and  commerce. 

"We  Americans  have  always  believed  in  free- 
lom  of  opportunity,  and  equality  of  opportunity 
remains  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  our  na- 
tional life.  What  we  believe  in  for  individuals, 
we  believe  in  also  for  nations.  We  are  opposed 
to  restrictions,  whether  by  public  act  or  private 
irrangement,  which  distort  and  impair  commerce, 
transit,  and  trade. 

"We  have  house-cleaning  of  our  own  to  do  in  this 
regard.  But  it  is  our  hope,  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  prosperity  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  world,  that  trade  and  commerce 


2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7, 1945,  p.  22. 
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and  access  to  materials  and  markets  may  be  freer 
after  this  war  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 2 

The  instruments  for  this  policy  remain  to  be 
worked  out.  They  will  obviously  have  to  include 
both  international  agreement  and  domestic  legis- 
lation. The  international  agreements  will  have 
to  include  many  countries  and  will  have  to  deal 
comprehensively  not  only  with  tariff  rates  but 
with  quotas,  prohibitions,  licenses,  preference  sys- 
tems, government  monopolies,  and  all  the  other 
subtle  and  numerous  devices  by  which  modern  na- 
tions have  learned  how  to  restrict  trade  and  di- 
vert it  from  its  natural  channels.  On  the  domestic 
side  it  is  clear  that  for  as  vigorous  a  policy  as  the 
President  proposes  the  legislative  instrument  will 
have  to  be  something  more  energetic  than  the  exist- 
ing Trade  Agreements  Act.  A  major  part  of  the 
tariff  reductions  authorized  by  that  act  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  agreements  now  in  force,  and 
a  major  part  of  our  bargaining  power  under  it  is 
therefore  already  used  up.  This  is  especially  true 
as  to  commodities  of  special  interest  to  the  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  already  have  trade  agreements, 
and  especially  as  to  commodities  of  interest  to  our 
two  largest  customers,  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
Clearly,  if  the  goal  set  by  the  President  is  to  be 
approached,  the  renewal  of  the  act  will  have  to 
include  a  great  increase  in  the  authority  to  make 
reductions  in  our  own  tariff  rates,  and  therefore 
in  our  bargaining  power,  toward  other  countries 
under  it. 

The  second  part  of  our  domestic  program  is  a 
single  and  uniform  currency.  By  international 
analogy  we  have  the  Bretton  Woods  proposal  to 
create  an  International  Monetary  Fund.  A  main 
purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  keep  currency  relation- 
ships— rates  of  exchange — reasonably  stable.  The 
President  has  recommended,  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage, "the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  make  its  proportionate 
investment  in  the  Fund". 

The  third  head  of  our  home  policy  is  reasonable 
security  for  private  development  capital  and  the 
provision  of  public  capital  in  some  essential  cases. 
One  international  analogy  is  a  program  of  com- 
mercial treaties — treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  as  the  phrase  goes — for  the  pro- 
tection among  other  things  of  American  commerce 
and  investment.     The  second  treaty  which  the 
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United  States  made,  during  the  Revolution,  was 
a  treaty  of  that  sort  with  France.  Obviously  this 
old  program  must  be  pushed  with  vigor  once  the 
war  is  over.  It  forms  the  necessary  legal  basis  on 
which  American  enterprises  can  make  direct  in- 
vestments abroad  with  assurance  against  unfair 
treatment.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  clear  that  when 
we  ask  such  assurances  from  others  we  must  be 
prepared  to  furnish  them  ourselves. 

With  perhaps  more  direct  reference  to  financing, 
the  President  has  recommended,  in  the  budget 
message,  that  the  United  States  accept  the  plan  for 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  also  proposed  at  Bretton  Woods; 
that  we  enlarge  the  lending  powers  of  the  existing 
Export-Import  Bank ;  and  that  we  repeal  legisla- 
tion forbidding  private  loans  to  countries  in  de- 
fault on  their  old  debts  to  the  United  States.  Those 
three  measures,  when  enacted,  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  both  private  and  public  American  capital 
to  participate  in  sound  foreign  projects  of  indus- 
trial development,  to  the  benefit  both  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  the  countries  where  the  money  is  in- 
vested. I  assume  that  these  proposals  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  in  the  present  session. 

The  fourth  head  of  our  home  policy,  as  you  re- 
member, is  the  anti-trust  laws.  International 
agreement  on  the  problems  of  cartels  remain  to  be 
worked  out.  Our  objective  in  any  such  negotia- 
tions has  been  clearly  stated  by  the  President,  in 
the  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  public  September  8  last.  In  that  letter  the 
President  said : 

"The  history  of  the  use  of  the  I.  G.  Farben  trust 
by  the  Nazis  reads  like  a  detective  story.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Nazi  armies  will  have  to  be  followed  by 
the  eradication  of  these  weapons  of  economic  war- 
fare. But  more  than  the  elimination  of  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  German  cartels  will  be  required. 
Cartel  practices  which  restrict  the  free  flow  of 
goods  in  foreign  commerce  will  have  to  be  curbed. 
With  international  trade  involved  this  end  can  be 
achieved  only  through  collaborative  action  by  the 
United  Nations."3 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  well-inte- 
grated and  intelligent  program  for  prosperity. 
We  shall  not  reach  it  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  But 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 


3  Bulletin  of  Sept.  10,  1944,  p.  254. 


Financial  Agreement  With 
Haiti 

The  text  of  the  supplementary  agreement  be 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re 
public  of  Haiti,  providing  for  amortization  of  th 
1922-23  bonds  during  the  fiscal  year  1944-^45,  signet 
at  Port-au-Prince  November  9, 1944,  is  as  followj 

Supplementary  Executive  Agreement  Betweei 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re 
public  of  Haiti 

The  provisions  of  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  Execu 
tive  Agreement  of  August  28,  1943,  shall  continu 
in  effect  from  and  after  October  1st  1944,  to  am 
including  September  30,  1945,  except  that 

(1)  All  the  receipts  of  the  Haitian  Governmen 
shall  be  deposited  without  deduction  at  the  Banqu 
Nationale  de  la  Republique  d'Haiti,  which  ban] 
shall  make  the  payments  provided  for  by  the  loai 
contracts  of  1922  and  1923,  in  accordance  with  th 
procedure  outlined  in  Article  VI  of  the  Executiv 
Agreement  of  September  13, 1941 ; 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Hait 
agrees  to  pay  a  total  of  $700,000  United  State 
Currency  during  the  period  October  1,  1944,  t 
September  30,  1945,  inclusive,  (including  $400,00 
paid  on  October  2, 1944)  on  account  of  the  amount 
required  to  be  paid  under  the  loan  contracts  d 
October  6, 1922  and  May  26, 1925,  for  the  amortiza 
tion  of  the  loans  of  1922  and  1923,  the  provision 
of  the  paragraph  designated  (2)  of  Article  VI  o 
the  Executive  Agreement  of  September  13,  1941 
and  those  of  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of  the  sai< 
Article  notwithstanding. 

Provided,  however,  that  $300,000  of  the  amoun 
shall  be  paid  only  if  the  revenue  situation  am 
outlook  of  the  Haitian  Government  at  the  end  o 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  septembe: 
30,  1945,  indicate  that  the  receipts  for  the  entir 
fiscal  year  will  reach  Gdes.  35,000,000,  in  whicl 
case  the  $300,000  shall  be  paid  in  monthly  install 
ments  of  $100,000  in  May,  June  and  July,  1945. 

Signed  at  Port-au-Prince,  in  duplicate,  in  th 
English  and  French  languages,  this  9th  day  o: 
November  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Orme  Wilson 
Gerard  Lescot 
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egional  Aspects  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 


Address  by  DURWARD  V.  SANDIFER » 


'leased  to  the  press  January  27] 

[  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  group  before 
ich  to  discuss  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
■  the  establishment  of  an  international  organiza- 
n  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  than 
two  organizations  represented  here.  Both  are 
Heated  to  promoting  the  development  of  that 
ernational  law  and  justice  upon  which  any  suc- 
sful  international  organization  must  be 
mded.  Both  have  made  distinguished  contri- 
;ions  in  this  field.  Only  through  the  constant 
1  unflagging  leadership  of  such  organizations 
i  the  informed  public  opinion  be  developed 
ich  will  make  possible  the  organization  of  peace 
the  post-war  world. 

Che  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  have  been  ex- 
lstively  discussed  and  analyzed  in  practically 
their  aspects  during  the  past  four  months.  An- 
er  formal  speech  about  them,  especially  to  you 

0  have  been  so  active  in  their  study  and  discus- 
n,  seems  almost  superfluous.  One  aspect  of  the 
jposals,  however,  has  received  less  attention 
n  one  would  have  expected — their  regional  mi- 
ctions and  particularly  their  provisions  for  the 
lization  of  regional  arrangements  and  organi- 
ions.    "With  your  permission  I  will  disregard 

subject  announced  for  my  remarks  and  com- 
nt  briefly  on  this  subject, 
n  recent  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 

comparative  merits  of  universal  organization 

1  regional  organization  for  bringing  about 
lerly  and  peaceful  international  life.    It  is  not 

intention  to  attempt  to  resolve  that  debate  on 
theoretical  basis.  I  do  not  regard  the  two  types 
international  organization  as  mutually  exclu- 
?.  Both  types  can  be  useful.  The  question  of 
ere  to  rely  on  one  type  or  the  other  is  a  practical 
:  and  should  be  so  considered.  This  is  the  great 
ue  of  the  approach  taken  in  the  Dumbarton 
ks  Proposals. 


Delivered  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Dciation  and  the  Section  of  International  and  Compara- 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Washington, 
.  27,  1JM5.  Mr.  Sandifer  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
•rnational  Organization  Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Politi- 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


The  Proposals  proceed  from  the  assumption  that 
a  threat  to  or  breach  of  the  peace  anywhere  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  states  everywhere.  There 
is  a  unity  of  peace  in  the  closely  knit  life  of  the 
modern  world  which  we  can  only  disregard  at 
our  peril.  The  peoples  of  this  country  and  of  most 
other  countries  have  learned  this  at  terrible  cost 
through  two  world  wars  within  a  generation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  action  must  be  on  a 
universal  basis,  or  that  the  obligations  of  states 
should  be  uniform  in  all  cases.  Just  as  disturb- 
ances may  be  local,  so  enforcement  responsibilities 
must  be  measured  by  the  needs  of  a  particular 
case.  Measures  to  improve  economic  and  social 
conditions  need  not  be  applied  equally  everywhere, 
since  the  conditions  requiring  remedy  and  im- 
provement are  not  equally  distributed  around  the 
globe.  Still,  some  disturbances  are  not  local  or 
cannot  readily  be  localized,  and  some  social  and 
economic  problems  have  wide  repercussions.  The 
possibility  of  a  universal  approach  is  essential  if 
the  basis  of  orderly  society  is  to  be  established  and 
maintained. 

The  Proposals  therefore  envisage  an  organiza- 
tion which  would  be  world-wide  both  in  member- 
ship and  in  scope.  The  organization  would  be 
open  to  all  peace-loving  states,  the  ultimate  goal 
being  to  bring  all  states  within  that  category  so 
that  membership  would  become  truly  universal. 
The  basic  guaranties  and  obligations  of  the  organ- 
ization would  extend  to  all  states  everywhere. 

Regional  arrangements  and  agencies  however 
are  not  ignored.  Provisions  with  respect  to  them 
are  set  forth  in  the  Proposals  in  the  chapter  on 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  including  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  aggression. 

Treatment  of  them  at  this  point  in  the  Proposals 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  principles  of 
regional  relationship  and  utilization  apply  only 
with  respect  to  security  action.  The  principles 
are  simply  of  particular  and  dramatic  importance 
in  this  field. 

Four  basic  rules  are  stated  with  respect  to  re- 
gional arrangements  and  activities.  In  the  first 
place  nothing  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
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should  preclude  the  existence  of  regional  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action, 
provided  such  arrangements  or  agencies  and  their 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Organization. 

Of  paramount  importance  in  all  matters  involv- 
ing regional  arrangements  and  agencies  is  this 
proviso  that  their  activities  must  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  general  Organ- 
ization. Such  a  proviso  is  essential  to  the  effective 
development  and  functioning  of  the  general  secu- 
rity Organization.  The  conclusion  of  special  se- 
curity arrangements  or  treaties  is  not  thereby 
precluded.  In  fact  general  security  may  be 
strongly  reenforced  by  such  agreements  if  their 
aim  is  the  attainment  of  peace  and  security  through 
mutual  action  within  the  framework  of  the  gen- 
eral International  Organization.  The  proviso  does 
mean,  however,  that  regional  arrangements  or 
agencies  must,  if  they  are  to  continue,  be  brought 
into  harmony  in  their  activities  and  purposes  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  general 
Organization. 

This  first  rule  speaks  of  regional  arrangements 
or  agencies  dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to 
international  peace  and  security  as  are  appropri- 
ate for  regional  action.  While  peace  and  security 
are  used  here  in  the  specific  sense  of  pacific  settle- 
ment and  enforcement  action,  subsequent  provi- 
sions in  chapter  IX  on  economic  and  social  coop- 
eration clearly  cover  the  activities  of  regional 
specialized  organizations  as  well  as  those  that  are 
general  in  scope.  The  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil is  broad  and  flexible  enough  to  cover  both 
types  of  organization.  Thus,  though  not  so 
clearly  defined,  the  principle  of  utilizing  regional 
agencies  where  appropriate  extends  also  into  the 
field  of  economic  and  social  cooperation. 

A  second  rule  relating  to  regional  arrangements 
is  that  the  Council  should  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  local  disputes  through  such  regional  ar- 
rangements or  by  such  regional  agencies,  either 
on  the  initiative  of  the  states  concerned  or  by  ref- 
erence from  the  Council. 

In  the  pacific-settlement  procedure  contem- 
plated under  the  Proposals,  emphasis  is  put  upon 
settlement  by  the  parties  through  means  of  their 
own  choice.    The  Security  Council  may  call  upon 
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the  parties  to  settle  a  dispute  by  such  means,  an 
it  is  directed  to  encourage  settlement  throug 
regional  arrangements  or  agencies.  If  such  meai 
fail,  the  case  goes  to  the  Security  Council  and  tl 
Council  has  authority  to  recommend  further  pn 
cedures  or  methods  of  adjustment.  There  is  evei 
likelihood  that  under  these  provisions  local  an 
limited  disputes  would  be  handled  largely  throug 
regional  procedures  of  settlement  where  such  pn 
cedures  existed.  By  this  means  the  load  of  tl 
Security  Council  in  handling  disputes  would  I 
lightened  and  more  expeditious  action  achieve 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Proposals  for  the  estal 
lishment  of  an  international  court  of  justice  ( 
the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  Organizatio 
This  way  of  stating  the  matter  leaves  open  the  po 
sibility  of  the  establishment  by  agreement  of  oth 
subsidiary  or  related  courts.  Or  panels  of  tl 
International  Court  might  be  established  to  ha: 
die  special  cases  or  cases  regional  in  characta 
This  further  aspect  of  regional  organization  wi 
be  explored  in  drawing  up  the  Statute  of  the  Coui 

A  third  rule  governing  the  relation  of  region 
arrangements  and  the  general  Organization  is  th 
the  Security  Council  should  where  appropria 
utlize  such  arrangements  or  agencies  for  enforc 
ment  action  under  its  authority,  but  no  enforc 
ment  action  should  be  taken  under  regional  a 
rangements  or  by  regional  agencies  without  tl 
authorization  of  the  Security  Council.  Taken 
conjunction  with  other  provisions  in  the  Pr< 
posals,  ample  latitude  is  thus  given  for  the  diffe 
entiation  of  responsibilities  for  enforcement  a 
tion.  It  is  provided  that  the  action  required 
carry  out  the  decision  of  the  Security  Coun( 
should  be  taken  by  all  the  members  in  cooperatk 
or  by  some  as  the  Council  may  determine.  Th 
would  permit  the  Council  to  call  upon  particul: 
states  or  groups  of  states,  or  to  utilize  an  exis 
ing  regional  organization  or  arrangement.  Tl 
forces  marshaled  could  be  in  proportion  to  tl 
need.  Also  it  is  specifically  provided  that  sp 
cialized  organizations  and  agencies  may.  be  use 

There  is  a  further  possibility  for  making  allo^ 
ance  for  variations  according  to  need  in  enforc 
ment  action  through  the  agreements  governing  tl 
numbers  and  types  of  forces  and  the  nature  of  tl 
facilities  and  assistance  to  be  provided.  Also  re 
ognition  is  given  to  the  regional  application  i 
enforcement  in  the  provision  for  regional  su 
committees  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 
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It  is  thus  clear  that  ample  provision  is  made  for 
le  taking  of  enforcement  action  on  a  special  or 
jgional  basis.  However,  the  proviso  that  no  en- 
arcement  action  should  be  taken  under  regional 
rrangements  or  by  regional  agencies  without 
uthorization  of  the  Security  Council  would  per- 
lit  the  Security  Council  to  prevent  action  being 
iken  by  such  agencies  on  their  own  initiative, 
'bus  the  flexibility  is  maintained  which  would 
■sure  action  on  a  universal  basis  in  case  of  need. 
A  fourth  rule  states  that  the  Security  Council 
lould  at  all  times  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
:tivities  undertaken  or  in  contemplation  under 
jgional  arrangements  or  by  regional  agencies 
>r  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
purity.  This  rule  is  intended  to  safeguard  the 
laintenance  of  a  working  relationship  between  the 
eneral  Organization  and  regional  organization 
id  agencies.  It  is  essential  that  the  general  Or- 
mization  have  full  knowledge  of  the  plans  and 
?tivities  of  regional  bodies,  first  in  order  to  judge 
leir  consistency  with  the  purposes  and  princi- 
es  of  the  Organization,  and  secondly  to  estimate 
ie  extent  to  which  such  bodies  could  be  relied  on 
i  dealing  with  questions  that  arise.  The  obliga- 
on  on  regional  bodies  to  supply  full  information 
central  to  the  entire  conception  of  the  Proposals. 
The  realistic  recognition  and  allowance  for  the 
:ilization  of  regional  arrangements  and  pro- 
■dures  in  the  Proposals  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
jrtance  to  those  of  us  from  the  American  repub- 
cs.  This  country  naturally  regards  the  inter- 
merican  system  built  up  through  a  period  of 
rer  half  a  century  as  the  first  line  of  action  for 
ie  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  this 
smisphere.  Our  continued  faith  in  its  efficacy 
;  an  instrumentality  of  cooperation,  and  convic- 
on  that  it  must  be  maintained  and  developed, 
ive  been  repeatedly  affirmed.  I  am  sure  that  the 
.her  American  republics  share  this  view.  At  the 
me  time  there  is  full  recognition  in  this  country 
:  the  need  for  our  full  participation  in  coopera- 
on  on  a  world-wide  scale  to  assure  peace  and 
curity  by  universal  action  where  necessary. 
The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  offer  every  en- 
gagement to  the  further  strengthening  of  the 
ter-American  system.  They  contemplate  ef- 
pfcive  action  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
curity,  and  to  that  end  they  would  place  im- 
jrtant  responsibilities  upon  regional   arrange- 
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ments  and  agencies.  For  that  reason  the  further 
development  of  the  inter- American  system  and  the 
question  of  its  relation  to  the  general  Organization 
is  a  matter  which  will  require  the  most  careful 
and  thorough  consideration  both  before  and  after 
the  United  Nations  conference. 

The  resulting  modifications  and  adjustments 
should  prove  mutually  beneficial  to  the  inter- 
American  system  and  to  the  general  Organization. 
A  strengthened  inter- American  system  would  be  a 
bulwark  to  the  general  Organization,  and  the  Or- 
ganization by  laying  a  general  basis  for  peace 
and  security  would  remove  threats  from  without 
the  hemisphere. 

Thus  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  provide 
the  means  for  developing  through  both  general  and 
local  action  the  political  stability  and  economic 
and  social  well-being  which  must  constitute  the 
foundation  for  continuing  peace. 

Telecommunications 

Venezuela 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  ratified  the 
Inter-American  Agreement  Concerning  Radio- 
communications  (Santiago  Revision  1940)  signed 
at  Santiago  January  26,  1940,  and  the  South 
American  Radio  Agreement  signed  at  Santiago 
January  16,  1940,  the  Department  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  American  Ambassador  to  Venezuela 
in  a  despatch  from  Caracas  dated  January  3, 1945. 
The  ratifications  were  signed  August  2,  1944  but 
became  effective  with  respect  to  Venezuela  from 
publication  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial,  No.  21.586,  De- 
cember 13, 1944.  Copies  of  the  Gaceta  Oficial  were 
transmitted  to  the  Department  with  the  above- 
mentioned  despatch.  The  Ambassador  reported 
that  the  instruments  of  ratification  were  deposited 
with  the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  on 
December  1,  1944. 

The  Inter-American  Agreement  Concerning 
Radiocommunications,  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  replaces,  as  regards  relations  between 
states  which  approve  it,  the  Inter-American 
Arrangement  Concerning  Radiocommunications 
signed  at  Habana  December  13,  1937.  The  South 
American  Radio  Agreement  replaces  the  agree- 
ment concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1937. 
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Letters  of  Credence 

The  Ambassador  of  Canada,  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson, 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  the  President 
on  January  22.  The  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply  will  appear  in 
the  Bulletin  of  February  4. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


V         THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmation 

On  January  25,  1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Edwin  C.  Wilson  as  American  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey. 

Embassy  at  Rome 

The  American  Embassy  at  Rome  was  reestab- 
lished on  January  8,  1945  and  will  function  as  a 
combined  office. 

Mission  at  Helsinki 

A  Special  Mission  was  established  at  Helsinki, 
Finland,  January  16,  1945. 


VILLARD— Continued  from  page  Utl 
tions  to  work  together  in  the  cause  of  economic 
stability  and  social  advancement.  Much  depends 
upon  their  skills  and  techniques,  and  on  their 
ability  to  work  in  harmony  with  representatives 
of  other  nations— even  with  divergent  viewpoints. 
But  if  they  are  conscious  of  the  true  aspirations  of 
the  masses  and  are  backed  by  the  popular  will,  if 
the  fullest  advantage  is  taken  of  the  chance  for 
constructive  social  accomplishment,  I  personally 
have  no  doubt  that  the  forthcoming  new  attempt 
of  man  to  create  an  organization  not  only  capable 
of  maintaining  the  peace  but  of  advancing  human 
welfare  will  mark  a  greater  advance  and  give  more 
cause  for  hope  than  any  similar  effort  in  the 
experience  of  the  world. 


Functions  of  the  Special  War  Problems 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Controls1 

1  Departmental  Order  1301  of  December  20j 
1944,  section  XVIII,  paragraph  3(e),2  concerning 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Special  War  Problems! 
Division,  Office  of  Controls,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read:  "(e)  Representation  by  this  Government  of 
the  interests  of  foreign  governments ;" 

2  This  amendment  is  effective  as  of  December 
20, 1914. 


Secretariat  of  the  Executive  Committee 
On  Economic  Foreign  Policy* 

1  Transfer  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy.  The 
Secretariat  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Foreign  Policy,  designated  in  Departmental 
Order  1280,4  is  hereby  transferred  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Affairs  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

2  Previous  orders  amended.  Departmental  Or- 
der 1280  of  June  30, 1944  and  Departmental  Order 
1301  of  December  20,  1944,  par.  XII,  A,  are  ac- 
cordingly amended.6 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Edward  S.  Mason  as  Deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  January 
22, 1945. 

William  L.  Clayton  as  Chairman  and  Edward 
S.  Mason  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Foreign  Policy,  effective 
January  25, 1945. 

'Departmental  Order  1304  dated  Jan.  10,  1915;  effective 
Dec.  20,  1944. 

2  Bulletin  Supplement  of  Dec.  17,  1944,  p.  807. 

a  Departmental  Order  1305,  dated  Jan.  22, 1945 ;  effective 
Jan.  22,  1945. 

4  Bulletin  of  Sept.  3, 1944,  p.  247. 

6  Bulletin  Supplement  of  Dec.  17,  1944,  p.  785. 
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Some  Aspects  of  Our  Relations  With  France 


Address  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW1 


leased  to  the  press  February  2] 

roo  often  the  problems  with  which  the  Depart- 
nt  of  State  is  faced  in  its  conduct  of  the  foreign 
airs  of  this  country  are  considered  as  strictly 
ite  Department  problems.  Actually,  they  are 
i  problems  of  the  American  people;  and  it  is 

duty  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  we  see  it, 
put  those  problems  before  the  country  as  fully 
1  as  promptly  as  it  can.  It  is  the  Department's 
viction  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 

entitled  to  know  what  they  face  in  their  rela- 
ys with  other  countries — what  is  the  back- 
und  and  what  are  the  details  which  eventually 
stallize  into  what  becomes  known  as  "policy". 
)ne  of  the  principal  problems  with  which  our 
ntry  is  now  faced  is  the  problem  of  getting 
il  supplies  to  civilian  populations  in  liberated 
is  still  involved  in  war.  This  problem  exists 
all  liberated  countries,  but  I  should  like  to 
ak  of  it  tonight  as  it  presents  itself  in  our 
itions  with  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  trusted 
mds — France. 

'he  impulses   of  our  minds   and  hearts  are 
pie  enough.    We  and  our  Allies  desire  to  aid 

French  in  all  possible  ways  to  relieve  their 
sent  suffering  in  order  that  they  may  fight  and 
duce  for  victory  in  this  war.  But  there  the 
plicity  stops,  and  we  have  to  start  weighing 
>rities  and  other  obstacles, 
'n  the  one  hand  we  have  in  France  a  nation 
ch  has  undergone  four  years  of  Nazi  occupa- 
,  four  years  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
tush,  four  years  of  organized  plunder  of 
y  conceivable  description.  The  sufferings  of 
nee  are  today  spoken  of  almost  too  glibly  by 
e  returning  travelers.  Those  sufferings  have 
I,  and  are,  too  real  to  be  glossed  over  with 
les  or  overshadowed  by  the  memory  of  a 
k-market  meal  in  a  Paris  restaurant.  The 
nch  people  are  cold;  and  they  are  all  the 
er  because  many  of  them  are  hungry.  Some 
heir  machinery  has  been  destroyed,  and  they 

the  raw  materials  to  start  their  industries 
ig  again.     Millions  of  their  men,  businessmen 

laborers  alike,  are  either  in  prison  camps  or 
i  been  carried  off  to  Germany  to  forced  labor. 


It  is  as  complete  a  vicious  circle  as  one  can  im- 
agine. France  as  a  nation  is  literally  stuck  at 
dead  center  and  will  require  a  boost  from  us  in 
order  to  start  rolling  again.  And  we  want  to 
give  her  that  boost  with  all  our  hearts. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  France  at  war 
and  in  war.  France,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  is  the  supply  area  behind  the  principal  bat- 
tle line  of  the  major  Anglo-American  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  Nazi  enemy.  That  this  supply  area  is 
the  same  France  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
lived  in  by  the  same  people,  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  this  war. 

Before  France  can  cease  to  be  a  supply  area  be- 
hind a  major  line  of  battle,  the  battle  must  be 
won.  And  until  the  war  is  won,  men,  munitions, 
machines,  and  supplies  must  continue  to  flow,  not 
to  France,  but  through  it,  to  support  the  fighting 
on  beyond. 

Now  one  of  the  major  decisions  of  the  Allies 
in  connection  with  the  western  European  military 
operation  was  that  the  Allied  military,  unlike  the 
German  military,  would  be  completely  self-suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  produce  of  France  would  not 
be  requisitioned  by  the  Allied  armies.  I  need  not 
go  into  any  astronomical  statistics  to  have  you 
appreciate  what  that  decision  meant  in  terms  of 
shipping  tonnage,  and  internal-transport  tonnage, 
and  transport  which  may  have  been  used  for 
civilian-supply  purposes.  But  the  decision  was 
worth  it. 

The  amazement  and  gratitude  of  the  French 
over  the  fact  that  gigantic  armies  could  land  in 
France,  deploy  over  their  country,  and  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  drive  the  Germans  from  vir- 
tually all  of  France,  without  living  off  the  land, 
was  the  complete  justification  for  the  decision. 

However,  some  of  that  French  gratitude  turned 
to  dismay  when  the  inevitable  things  that  go 
wrong  in  war  began  to  go  wrong  in  France.  Of 
those  things  which  went  wrong,  three  were  major. 
First  was  the  condition  of  internal  transport 
in  France.     Between  German  demolition,  sabo- 

1  Delivered   before  the  Foreign   Policy  Association   at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  2, 1945. 
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tage  by  French  resistance  in  aid  of  the  Allied 
armies,  and  Allied  bombings,  there  wasn't  much 
left  in  the  way  of  bridges,  canal  locks,  marshaling 
yards,  important  rail  centers,  or  rolling  stock, 
in  locomotives  alone,  France  dropped  from  ap- 
proximately 15,000  locomotives  in  1939  to  under 
1,000  at  the  time  of  the  landings  in  Normandy. 
Those  automobile  trucks  which  had  been  left  by 
the  Germans— all  of  them  operating  on  wood 
gas — were  in  a  shocking  state. 

Next  was  what  we  can  call  the  "port"  situa- 
tion. Between  German  demolition  and  German 
tenacity  we  did  not  obtain  useful  ports  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  soon  enough.  Even  today  certain 
French  ports  are  still  in  enemy  hands,  and  the 
facilities  of  ports  which  have  been  liberated  were 
thoroughly  wrecked,  with  their  channels  sown 
with  mines  undetectable  by  normal  means  and 
requiring  slow  and  hazardous  work  by  deep-sea 
divers  who  incredibly  find  these  mines  by  sight 
and  touch.  This  shortage  of  ports  did  two  things : 
First,  it  made  the  round  trip  by  ship  to  France 
longer  than  had  been  expected,  thereby  reducing 
delivered  tons  per.  ship.  Second,  and  most  im- 
portant, it  greatly  lengthened  the  anticipated 
truck  haul,  thereby  cutting  down  the  Army  trans- 
port tonnage  available  for  emergencies.  You  can 
visualize  for  yourselves  the  difference  in  your 
trucking  problem  to  supply  a  military  unit  in 
Luxembourg  if,  instead  of  having  Antwerp  as 
your  port  of  supply,  you  have  to  go  to  Cher- 
bourg to  get  your  supplies.  Your  demand  re- 
mains constant;  your  trucks  remain  constant; 
your  mileage  is  almost  trebled. 

The  last  difficulty,  but  by  no  means  the  least, 
is  the  weather.  France  has  had  and  is  having  one 
of  the  worst  winters  of  its  history.  The  rivers 
reached  flood  stage  in  December.  Not  since  the 
famous  floods  in  1908  has  the  Seine  risen  so  high. 
That  meant  that  all  river  traffic,  which  had  been 
painfully  organized  to  supplement  the  inadequate 
rail  traffic,  was  immobilized  for  weeks,  since 
neither  the  tugs  nor  the  barges  could  pass  under 
the  bridges.  In  January  France  had  an  unprece- 
dented snowfall.  In  Paris  approximately  12 
inches  of  snow  fell— something  absolutely  unheard 
of— followed  by  just  enough  thaw  to  make  just 
enough  ice  when  it  froze  to  render  road  traffic 
throughout  France  almost  impossible. 

I  have  not  listed  the  following  as  a  major  point, 
but  I  feel  that  I  should  be  guilty  of  an  historical 
oversight  if  I  did  not  mention  the  fairly  recent 
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German  Ardennes  offensive  and  Alsace  offensive, 
which  did  not  lessen  the  Allied  supply  and  trans- 
port problem. 

Thus  we  find  that  France's  own  internal  physi- 
cal situation,  plus  the  hazards  of  war,  plus  certain 
acts  of  God,  combined  to  create  an  acute  French 
supply  problem,  which  will  be  corrected  as  fast 
as  it  is  humanly  and  logistically  possible  to  do  so. 
But  meanwhile  the  problem  exists,  and  we  should 
recognize  it  and  recognize  its  impact  upon 
Franco-Allied  and  Franco-American  relations. 
It  is  a  painful  labor  to  balance  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  population  of  France,  or  of  any  other 
liberated  area,  against  the  needs  of  a  battle  line 
flung  around  the  world.  But  until  the  supply  ol 
shipping  is  adequate — which  means  until  the  war 
is  won — that  painful  labor  must  be  faced. 

That  is  the  black  side,  and  I  have  not  attempted 
to  lighten  it.  There  is  also  a  brighter  side,  anc 
I  ask  that  you  accept  it  as  unequivocally  as  1 
have  tried  to  depict  the  dark  side.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  shared  what  we  could  with  th< 
French  from  the  beginning,  and  we  will  continue 
to  share  with  them. 

French  ports  are  being  reconstructed  anc 
French  means  of  transportation  are  being  im 
proved.  I  referred  to  French  locomotives  as  be 
ing  under  1,000  on  D-Day.  They  now  numbei 
several  thousand.  This  reconstruction  and  the& 
repairs,  though  undertaken  for  military  reasons 
accrue  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  French  people 
For  the  French  Army :  Eight  full  divisions  o 
French  troops  and  approximately  300  supporting 
and  service  units  have  been  equipped  by  th 
United  States  with  material  valued,  through  De 
cember  31,  1944,  at  $700,000,000.  Recently  th 
equipping  of  eight  more  divisions  of  Frenc 
troops  was  agreed  upon,  and  substantial  number 
of  Army  planes  have  already  been  delivered. 

For  the  French  Navy:  The  battleship  Rich 
lieu,  several  cruisers,  submarines,  and  more  tha 
20  other  French  war  vessels  have  been  overhaule 
and  modernized  in  United  States  Navy  yard 
Three  heavy  and  seven  light  cruisers  are  no 
operating  in  the  Mediterranean,  all  with  America 
equipment,  and  well  over  100  other  warships  haA 
been  turned  over  by  the  United  States. 

For  France  herself :  A  substantial  program  f< 
French  industry,  using  American  and  French  ra 
materials,  with  the  military  effort  as  the  initi 
beneficiary,  but  with  obvious  advantages  to  tl 
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irilian  economy,  is  now  about  to  start.1  The 
Inn;  1ms  initiated  procurement  of  one  billion 
kollars  worth  «f  military  supplies, to  be  produced 
n  France  during  L945.  Raw  materials  will  be 
tupped  to  France  in  vessels  allotted  for  this  pur- 
Let  me  name  a  few  of  the  diversified  arti- 
Iready  contracted  for:  2,600,000  uniforms 
for  American  soldiers;  l'00,000,000  board-feet  of 
lumber:  $10,000,000  worth  of  X-ray  Him;  up  to 
S00.000  heavy-duty  tires.  These  orders,  a  per- 
■ntage  of  which  will  be  released  for  French  use, 
will  create  employment  in  France  and,  by  starting 
France  off  dead  economic  center,  will  inevitably 
lid  in  the  restoration  of  her  economy. 

Even  in  the  almost  insoluble  problem  of  ship- 
ping, considerable  aid  has  already  been  given. 
Merchant -vessel  space  has  been  assigned  to  carry 
ftvilian  cargo  to  France;  a  total  of  26  precious 
■lips,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately lMi.000  tons,  are  scheduled  to  sail  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Moreover,  the  "War  Shipping  Administration 
:ias  turned  back  to  the  French  Government  for 
manning  by  French  crews  some  French  ships 
formerly  operated  by  it.  An  undetermined  num- 
ber of  Liberty  Ships  will  be  manned  by  expe- 
rienced French  crews  and  operated  as  part  of  the 
United  Nations  shipping  pool  under  the  French 
flag. 

Various  agencies  of  our  Government  are  now 
processing  additional  French  programs  of  non- 
military  purchases.  These  will  be  held  for  avail- 
able shipping. 

Besides  these  French-procured  supplies,  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  a  continuing  program  of 
shipment  of  civilian  supplies  by  the  military.  By 
December  1944  a  total  of  175,000  tons  of  civilian 
supplies  had  been  shipped  by  the  United  States 
Army  to  southern  France  and  northwest  Europe. 
A.  total  of  17  ships  carrying  approximately  119,000 
tons  are  scheduled  for  February  arrivals  in  the 
same  areas.  Substantial  portions  of  these  cargoes 
will  be  made  available  for  civilian  uses  in  France. 

The  French,  with  their  characteristic  courage 
and  clarity  of  mind,  know  that  the  larger  needs  of 
France  cannot  be  met  until  Nazi  Germany  has 
been  defeated.  The  French  should  not  be  and  are 
-hamed  to  voice  their  needs.  We  should  not 
be  and  are  not  ashamed  to  state  our  capability. 
We  both  know  that  the  fighting  war  comes  first. 

It  was  General  Eisenhower  who  said  that  the 
French  forces  of  the  interior  had  been  worth  15 


Allied  divisions  in  the  liberation  of  France.  To- 
day French  troops  are  fighting  beside  American 
troops  on  the  western  front.  Today  French  civil- 
ians all  over  France  are  suffering  but  are  confident 
of  victory — for  victory  when  it  comes  will  be  a 
victory  of  our  Allied  arms,  in  which  all  our  fight- 
ing men  will  have  shared,  and  a  victory  of  suffer- 
ing in  which  the  French  will  have  more  than 
shared.  May  our  will  for  peace  and  security,  and 
may  our  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  who 
have  suffered,  be  equal  to  the  victory  we  will  have 
achieved  and  the  task  that  lies  before  us. 

Proposed  United  Government 
Of  Yugoslavia 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  1] 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  on  January  23,  this 
Government  has  approved  of  the  main  objective 
of  the  Tito-Subasic  agreement,  namely,  that  the 
Government-in-exile  and  the  elements  within 
Yugoslavia  should  work  together  to  establish  a 
unified  administration.2  Ambassador  Patterson, 
while  not  participating  in  the  negotiations,  has  of 
course  conveyed  to  all  parties  concerned  the  de- 
sire of  this  Government  for  a  prompt  and  amica- 
ble settlement  of  the  Yugoslav  problem. 

We  understand  that  if  a  final  accord  is  reached 
along  these  lines  the  proposed  united  Government 
of  Yugoslavia  would  be  set  up  for  the  transitional 
period,  and  that  after  the  liberation  of  the  whole 
territory  national  elections  would  be  held  in 
which  the  Yugoslav  people  wTould  have  an  oppor- 
tunity freely  to  express  their  will. 

If  the  proposed  united  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia can  be  so  organized  as  to  be  representative 
of  the  Yugoslav  people,  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  general  principles  of 
this  Government  which  found  expression  in  the 
President's  recent  message  to  Congress. 

For  the  implementation  of  this  agreement  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  be 
established  at  Belgrade.  Naturally  the  diplo- 
matic missions  of  friendly  governments  would 
also  be  reestablished  there. 


I 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  90. 

*  Acting  Secretary  Grew's  statement  referred  to  in  this 
release  was  made  at  his  press  and  radio  news  conference 
on  Jan.  23. 
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Punishment  of  War  Criminals 


Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  1] 

The  Department  of  State  welcomes  the  public 
discussion  of  the  punishment  of  war  criminals. 
This  discussion  has  made  clear  the  determination 
of  our  people  that  the  guilty  shall  be  punished. 
The  Department  of  State  and  the  Government 
share  that  inexorable  determination.  The  final 
decision  as  to  the  procedures  in  the  punishment 
of  those  guilty  of  war  crimes  will  be  made  in  con- 
sultation with  the  United  Nations,  15  of  which  are 
now  represented  on  the  War  Crimes  Commission 
in  London. 

Certain  broad  positions  have  already  been  taken, 
however,  by  the  Allied  Governments  principally 
engaged  in  the  fighting  of  the  war.  The  declara- 
tion issued  at  Moscow  on  November  1, 1943  stated 
that  German  officers  and  men  who  had  been  re- 
sponsible for,  or  had  taken  a  consenting  part  in, 
the  unspeakable  crimes  and  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  Nazi  Germans  in  this  war  "will  be  sent  back 
to  the  countries  in  which  their  abominable  deeds 
were  done  in  order  that  they  may  be  judged  and 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  these  liberated 
countries  and  of  the  free  governments  which  will 
be  created  therein".  It  was  further  stated  in  this 
same  document  that  the  above  declaration  was 
"without  prejudice  to  the  case  of  the  major  crimi- 
nals, whose  offences  have  no  particular  geograph- 
ical localisation  and  who  will  be  punished  by  the 
joint  decision  of  the  Governments  of  the  Allies".1 

The  broad  position  taken  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter  has  been  clearly  indicated  by 
the  President  on  numerous  occasions. 

On  July  17,  1942  the  President  wrote  to  Dr. 
Stephen  S.  Wise: 

".  .  .  Citizens,  regardless  of  religious  alle- 
giance, will  share  in  the  sorrow  of  our  Jewish 
fellow-citizens  over  the  savagery  of  the  Nazis 
against  their  helpless  victims.  The  Nazis  will  not 
succeed  in  exterminating  their  victims  any  more 
than  they  will  succeed  in  enslaving  mankind.  The 
American  people  not  only  sympathize  with  all 
victims  of  Nazi  crimes  but  will  hold  the  perpe- 


1  Buixettn  of  Nov.  6,  1943,  p.  311. 
'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22, 1942,  p.  710. 
8  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1942,  p.  797. 


trators  of  these  crimes  to  strict  accountability  i 
a  day  of  reckoning  which  will  surely  come". 
On  August  21, 1942  the  President  declared : 

"The  United  Nations  are  going  to  win  this  war 
When  victory  has  been  achieved,  it  is  the  purpc* 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as 
know  it  is  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  United  Ns 
tions,  to  make  appropriate  use  of  the  informatic 
and  evidence  in  respect  to  these  barbaric  crime 
of  the  invaders,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  It  seem 
only  fair  that  they  should  have  this  warning  tha 
the  time  will  come  when  they  shall  have  to  stan 
in  courts  of  law  in  the  very  countries  which  the 
are  now  oppressing  and  answer  for  their  acts'1 

On  October  7,  1942,  referring  to  the  statemer 
of  August  21,  the  President  said: 

"I  now  declare  it  to  be  the  intention  of  this  Go\ 
ernment  that  the  successful  close  of  the  war  sha] 
include  provision  for  the  surrender  to  the  Unite' 
Nations  of  war  criminals. 

"With  a  view  to  establishing  responsibility  o 
the  guilty  individuals  through  the  collection  an 
assessment  of  all  available  evidence,  this  Govern* 
ment  is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  British  an 
other  Governments  in  establishing  a  Unite 
Nations  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  Wa 
Crimes. 

".  .  .  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Goverr; 
ment  or  of  the  Governments  associated  with  us  t 
resort  to  mass  reprisals.  It  is  our  intention  tha 
just  and  sure  punishment  shall  be  meted  out  to  th 
ringleaders  responsible  for  the  organized  murde 
of  thousands  of  innocent  persons  and  the  commit  3 
sion  of  atrocities  which  have  violated  every  tene  i 
of  the  Christian  faith." 3 

On  March  24, 1944,  the  President  declared : 

"In  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  all  history-J 
begun  by  the  Nazis  in  the  day  of  peace  and  mul| 
tiplied  by  them  a  hundred  times  in  time  of  war- 1 
the  wholesale  systematic  murder  of  the  Jews  ol 
Europe  goes  on  unabated  every  hour.    As  a  resul 
of  the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  Jews,  who  while  living  under  pel  i 
secution  have  at  least  found  a  haven  from  deaf 
in  Hungary  and  the  Balkans,  are  now  threatene 
with  annihilation  as  Hitler's  forces  descend  mor 
heavily  upon  these  lands.    That  these  innocen 
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ipeople,  who  have  already  survived  a  decade  of 
Hitler's  fury,  should  perish  on  the  very  eve  of 
triumph  over  the  barbarism  which  their  persecu- 
tion symbolizes,  would  be  a  major  tragedy. 

"It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  should  again  pro- 
claim our  determination  that  none  who  participate 
in  these  acts  of  savagery  shall  go  unpunished. 
The  United  Nations  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
will  pursue  the  guilty  and  deliver  them  up  in  order 
that  Justice  be  done.  That  warning  applies  not 
■  nly  to  the  leaders  but  also  to  their  functionaries 
land  subordinates  in  Germany  and  in  the  satellite 
countries.  All  who  knowingly  take  part  in  the 
deportation  of  Jews  to  their  death  in  Poland,  or 
Norwegians  and  French  to  their  death  in  Ger- 
many, are  equally  guilty  with  the  executioner. 
All  who  share  the  guilt  shall  share  the  punish- 
ment." ' 


Over  the  past  months  officers  of  the  Department 
of  State,  in  consultation  with  other  Departments, 
have  worked  out  proposals  for  the  realization  of 
the  objectives  stated  by  the  President.  Pending  the 
outcome  of  current  discussions  with  our  Allies  on 
this  subject,  these  proposals  cannot  be  published. 
I  wish,  however,  to  state  categorically  that  these 
proposals  are  as  forthright  and  far-reaching  as 
the  objectives  announced  by  the  President  which 
they  are  intended  to  implement.  They  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  German  leaders  and  their 
associates  for  their  responsibility  for  the  whole 
broad  criminal  enterprise  devised  and  executed 
with  ruthless  disregard  of  the  very  foundation  of 
law  and  morality,  including  offenses  wherever  com- 
mitted against  the  rules  of  war  and  against  minor- 
ity elements,  Jewish  and  other  groups,  and  in- 
dividuals. 


Mexican-American  Commission 

for  Economic  Cooperation 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN 

PRESIDENT  AVILA  CAMACHO  AND  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


j[ Released  to  the  press  January  29] 

Mexico,  D.F., 
January  20, 19£5. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President  : 

The  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  has  placed  in  my  hands,  as  it 
|has  also  placed  in  those  of  Your  Excellency,  a 
iReport  which  it  submits  on  the  result  of  its  efforts 
from  its  formation  in  September  1943  to  the  pres- 
snt.  supplemented  by  appropriate  documentation 
and  enclosures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  delegates  of  the  Mexican 
Government  who  form  a  part  of  the  Commission 
(have  given  me  a  detailed  account  of  the  results  of 
their  activities  and  of  the  frank,  friendly  and  effi- 
cient collaboration  rendered  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  duties  by  their  American  colleagues  and  by 
other  officials  of  the  United  States  Government 
with  whom  they  were  in  constant  contact. 

The  modifications  made  necessary  by  the  course 
of  the  war  in  the  system  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Your  Excellency  to  control  emergency 
economic  relations,  prompted  the  recommendation 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  be  discontinued 


"sine  die",  which  recommendation  was  deemed 
timely  by  both  Governments. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  express  to 
Your  Excellency  my  sincere  satisfaction  with  the 
achievements  of  the  Mexican-American  Commis- 
sion which  was  able,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
under  the  critical  conditions  caused  by  war,  to 
translate  into  practical  results  the  recommenda- 
tions formulated  by  the  previous  commission. 

The  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  leaves  in  our  hands  a  program 
of  greater  scope,  the  fulfillment  of  which  has 
scarcely  begun  and  which  should  be  carried  out  in 
the  years  to  come  in  accordance  with  the  new 
methods  of  exportation  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  established  in  its  adminis- 
trative organization  looking  toward  the  return  of 
international  trade  to  normal  channels.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  execution  of  this  program  will  be 
characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of  frank  coopera- 
tion which  made  possible  the  creation  of  the 
Mexican- American  Commission  for  Economic  Co- 


'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25, 1944,  p.  277. 
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operation  and  the  satisfactory  performance  of  its 
duties  in  the  midst  of  abnormal  conditions. 

I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my  convic- 
tion that  every  effort  of  our  Governments  to  aug- 
ment their  mutual  assistance,  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  further  strengthening  the  cordial  relations 
of  our  people  and  a  valuable  contribution  towards 
the  construction  of  new  foundations  of  peace  and 
justice  which  we  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish in  the  world. 

I  renew,  Your  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
consideration  and  sincere  friendship. 

Manuel,  Avila  Camacho 


January  20,  1945. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President  : 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  Mexican-American 
Commission  for  Economic  Cooperation,  which 
has  so  constructively  carried  out  within  the  past 
sixteen  months  the  recommendations  of  its  simi- 
larly named  predecessor  Commission.  It  appears 
to  me  that  both  of  these  Commissions  have  ful- 
filled the  aims  which  we  expressed  in  our  conver- 
sations in  Monterrey  and  Corpus  Christi  in  1943 
when  we  agreed  to  appoint  the  first  Commission 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
maintenance  and  intensification  of  economic  co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  Mexico  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  are  today  still  en- 
gaged in  the  greatest  and,  in  so  far  as  its  im- 
plications are  concerned,  the  most  significant  war 
in  history,  towards  the  victorious  conclusion  of 
which  our  manpower  and  natural  resources,  our 
industrial  production,  our  wealth  are  dedicated, 
so  that  our  armed  forces  may  effectively  and 
speedily  end  the  world-wide  suffering  and  devas- 
tation. Through  such  efforts  and  sacrifices  we 
of  the  Americas  have  been  spared  much  of  the 
destruction  and  misery  of  total  war  which  have 
devastatingly  affected  many  other  countries. 

I  have  long  noted  the  very  extensive  contribu- 
tions of  Mexico  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
Nations.  Throughout  the  war  Mexico  has  main- 
tained a  continuous  flow  of  strategic  materials  to 
the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  thousands 
of  Mexican  workers  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  have  performed  essential  services  and  have 


done  much  towards  alleviating  the  critical  man- 
power shortage  in  agriculture  and  railroad  trans- 
portation. 

In  spite  of  the  demands  of  war  upon  all  the 
resources  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  source  oi 
satisfaction  to  my  Government  that  it  has  been 
able  to  carry  out  its  pledge  under  the  resolution 
of  the  Third  Consultative  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Internal  Economies  of  the 
American  Nations.  Although  in  1943  and  1944 
the  industry  of  the  United  States,  through  con- 
version and  expansion,  was  primarily  engaged  it 
the  production  of  war  materials,  it  was  neverthe- 
less possible  to  make  available  and  supply  tc 
Mexico  for  its  consumption  needs  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  economy  more  products  in  those  yean 
than  during  any  similar  period  of  time  in  tht 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  I  am  alsc 
gratified  to  know  that  in  1944,  a  year  of  tremen- 
dous demands  upon  the  industry  and  economy  oi 
the  United  States,  my  country  was  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Mexico  for  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  maintenance  and  developmenl 
of  its  economy  in  amounts  greater  than  it  had 
received  from  all  world  sources  in  any  year  pre- 
ceding the  war. 

The  fulfillment  of  immediate  and  long-range 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  transportation,  the 
extension  of  electric  power,  irrigation  and  othei 
public  works,  the  sound  expansion  and  diversifi- 
cation of  industrial  plant  capacity,  and  the  sup- 1 
plying  of  the  necessary  equipment  required 
therefor,  gave  added  momentum  to  the  increas- 
ing purchasing  power  of  the  Mexican  people  and] 
the  sound  expansion  of  trade  between  our  twc 
countries. 

The  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  has  played  an  important  role.j 
not  only  in  assisting  in  obtaining  materials  andj 
equipment  for  Mexico's  economic  development, 
but  also  in  focusing  attention  on  the  significance 
of  this  development,  its  problems,  and  its  require- 
ments for  still  greater  expansion  when  peace 
comes. 

The  American  members  of  the  Commission  in-  i 
form  me  that  their  relations  with  their  Mexican 
colleagues  have  been  characterized  by  a  spirit  oi 
full  collaboration  and  deep  understanding.  Ir 
the  same  spirit  of  mutual  collaboration  which 
characterized  our  conversations  at  Monterrey  and 
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Corpus  Christi  nearly  two  years  ago,  I  believe  that 
the  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Economic 
Cooperation  has  successfully  carried  forward  its 
work  of  furthering  economic  collaboration  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  I  approve  its  recom- 
mendation that  it  now  adjourn  "sine  die". 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  basis  of  sound  col- 
laboration between  our  two  countries  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  which  has  been  so  fruitfully  begun 


through  the  work  of  this  Commission,  now  ter- 
minating its  task,  may  be  widened  in  the  years  to 
come  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries  and 
peoples. 

I  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration  and  warmest  friend- 
ship. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Eoosevelt 
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At  its  first  meeting,  the  Commission  designated 
Mr.  Villa  Michel  as  its  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller as  its  Vice  Chairman. 

The  Commission  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  forward  to  the  maximum  degree 
within  the  period  of  the  war  emergency,  the  rec- 
ommendations made  in  July  1943  x  by  the  previ- 
ous Mexican-American  Commission  for  Economic 
Cooperation,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Pre- 
vious Commission",  which  was  set  up  following 
the  meetings  in  April  1943  of  the  two  Presidents 
at  Monterrey  and  Corpus  Christi  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  most 
pressing  economic  problems  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate joint  action  of  the  two  countries.  The  Com- 
mission, with  the  approval  of  the  two  Presidents, 
assumed  the  name  of  its  predecessor  Commission. 

The  Previous  Commission  had  found  that  Mex- 
ico's economy  had  become  unbalanced  by  reason  of 
wartime  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  Mexico 
was  exporting  a  maximum  amount  of  critical  and 
strategic  materials  to  the  United  States  for  the 
common  war  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
of  the  conversion  of  industry  in  the  United  States 
to  war  production  and  the  cutting  off  of  former 
overseas  sources  of  supply,  Mexico  was  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  imports  to  adequately  maintain 
its  national  economy  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
tinue the  flow  of  war  materials  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Commission  determined  that  the  economic 
development  of  Mexico  along  sound  lines,  with 
such  amounts  of  material  and  equipment  from  the 
United  States  as  could  be  made  available  without 
interfering  with  the  war  effort  and  the  essential 
needs  of  other  friendly  countries,  would  do  much 
to  meet  Mexico's  wartime  economic  problems,  as 
well  as  those  to  be  faced  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period. 

The  Commission  therefore,  after  convoking 
sponsors  of  prospective  public  and  private  proj- 
ects and  after  a  thorough  consultation  with  them 
concerning  Mexico's  immediate  needs  for  economic 
development,  prepared  its  so-called  Minimum  1944 
Program.    This  program  included  the  important 


1  Buxubttn  of  July  17, 1943,  p.  38. 
3  Not  here  reproduced. 


projects  submitted  by  the  interested  parties,  and 
consisted  of  twenty  projects  with  an  over-all  total 
cost  of  approximately  24,000,000  Dollars  (120,- 
000,000  Pesos).  Smaller  projects  submitted,  with 
an  over-all  total  cost  of  approximately  9,000,000 
Dollars  (45,000,000  Pesos),  were  turned  over  to  J 
the  Mexican  Comite  Coordinador  de  las  Im- 
portaciones  for  its  recommendations. 

Practically  all  of  the  materials  and  equipment 
required  for  the  projects  in  the  Minimum  1944 
Program  have  been  licensed,  and  arrangements 
have  been  concluded  to  the  end  that  they  will  be 
made  available.  Most  projects  are  already  under 
construction. 

To  consider  Mexico's  long-term  capital  goods 
requirements,  the  Commission  appointed  a  joint 
Subcommittee  on  Industrial  Development  in  April 
1944.  This  Subcommittee,  after  a  study  of  the 
applications  and  proposals  made  by  the  interested 
parties,  submitted  to  the  Commission  in  June  of 
1944,  a  comprehensive  report  of  Mexico's  pro- 
grams in  the  power  and  irrigation  fields,  and 
substantial  information  as  to  other  phases  of  its 
needs  for  future  economic  development.  The 
Subcommittee  estimated  that  according  to  projects 
and  suggestions  considered,  Mexico  will  need  in 
the  areas  studied  a  minimum  of  capital  equipment 
from  abroad  valued  at  approximately  94,000,000 
Dollars  (470,000,000  Pesos)  through  1947,  and  | 
43,000,000  Dollars  (215,000,000  Pesos)  in  1948  and 
the  immediate  subsequent  years  for  projects  of 
major  significance  to  its  economic  development  i 
which  have  an  estimated  total  over-all  cost  of 
383,000,000  Dollars  (1,915,000,000  Pesos)  as  more 
fully  set  forth  in  the  four  attached  charts.2 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Industrial 
Development  has  been  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  accepted  and  made  available  to  the  two 
Governments,  the  Commission  urging  them  to  ful- 
fill the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report. 
The  Commission  believes  that  this  report  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  two  Governments  in  such 
further  joint  economic  activities  as  they  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary,  or  desirable,  in  the  years 
to  come.  Moreover,  this  report  points  the  way 
to  the  realization  of  major  portions  of  Mexico's 
development  program. 
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The  Commission  has  approved  a  total  of  fifty- 
eight  development  projects  of  which  twenty  were 
the  total  of  major  projects  submitted  for  the 
Minimum  1944  Program,  thirty-one  were  included 
in  the  Long  Range  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Industrial  Development,  and  seven  were  im- 
portant miscellaneous  projects.  The  greater  part 
of  the  required  equipment  for  these  projects  is 
now  either  in  Mexico  or  in  the  process  of  being 
manufactured  for  delivery.  Its  purchase  is  being 
financed  entirely  by  private  enterprise,  preponder- 
antly Mexican,  or,  in  the  case  of  public  works,  such 
as  electric  power,  irrigation  and  drainage,  by  the 
Mexican  Government. 

The  Commission  has  conferred  with  business- 
men of  both  countries  regarding  the  formulation 
and  development  of  sound  projects  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  both  Mexican  and  United  States 
capital  when  appropriate,  and  has  rendered  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  sponsors  of  such  projects. 
However,  the  primary  assistance  which  this  Com- 
mission has  been  able  to  render,  after  previous 
study  and  industrial  planning,  has  been  in  the  ob- 
taining of  priorities  and  export  licenses  to  the  end 
that  materials  required  for  these  projects  have 
been  made  available  as  promptly  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  war  effort,  and  the  needs  of  other 
friendly  countries. 

Following  the  previous  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, the  Commission  has  also  reviewed 
the  general  requirements  (i.  e.  requirements  not 
related  to  specific  projects)  of  Mexico  for  commo- 
dities in  short  supply  and  has  urged  revisions  in 
allocations  from  the  U.  S.,  on  the  basis  of  changed 
conditions  in  Mexico,  or  on  the  basis  of  data 
heretofore  not  available.  This  additional  infor- 
mation on  Mexico's  requirements  has  been  most 
useful  to  the  war  agencies  and,  in  view  of  such 
information,  certain  allocations  have  been  in- 
creased or  established  for  additional  products. 

To  carry  out  its  functions  with  regard  to  imme- 
diate problems  in  broad  fields  of  economic  devel- 
opment, Subcommittees  of  the  Commission,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  on  Industrial  Development  already 
referred  to,  made  studies  and  recommendations  in 
the  following  fields:  agriculture,  aviation,  high- 
way transportation,  and  tourism.     Briefly  sum- 


marized, these  Subcommittees  carried  out  their 
objectives  in  the  following  manner. 

Agriculture.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
this  Subcommittee,  a  program  was  drawn  up  un- 
der which  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Credito  Ejidal, 
S.A.  placed  orders  in  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proximately 3,200,000  Dollars  (16,000,000  Pesos) 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  repair  parts,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  been  shipped  to  Mexico.  The 
work  of  this  Subcommittee  brought  out  the  need 
of  resolving  many  technical  agricultural  problems 
affecting  the  two  countries,  and  to  this  end,  a  sepa- 
rate Mexican-United  States  Agricultural  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  President  Avila  Cama- 
cho  and  President  Roosevelt,  and  began  its  activi- 
ties in  June  of  1944. 

Aviation.  The  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  has 
achieved  its  objectives  in  a  two-fold  manner. 
Throughout  the  period  of  its  activities  in  Mexico, 
much  useful  advice  and  counsel  was  given  to  the 
Mexican  airlines  on  operation,  maintenance  and 
equipment  problems  particularly  difficult  of  solu- 
tion considering  the  wartime  scarcity  of  repair 
parts  and  equipment.  In  addition,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Subcommittee,  twenty-one  used 
planes  were  located  and  obtained  in  the  United 
States  for  service  on  Mexican  commercial  air- 
lines. 

Highway  Transportation.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Highway  Transportation  provided  much  helpful 
guidance  and  made  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Mexican  Government 
towards  the  solution  of  truck  transportation  prob- 
lems and  the  further  development  of  sound  high- 
way transportation  policies. 

Tourism.  The  labors  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tourism  were  naturally  pointed  towards  the 
postwar  growth  of  the  tourist  industry,  since  the 
promotion  of  travel  for  pleasure  on  wartime  con- 
gested facilities  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 
Considerable  useful  information  was  compiled 
which  was  made  available  to  both  Governments 
together  with  recommendations  designed  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  tourist  travel  after  the 
war.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Subcommittee  that 
the  tourist  industry,  which  was  already  of  major 
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significance  before  the  war,  will  approach  an  an- 
nual volume  of  business  of  around  50,000,000  Dol- 
lars (250,000,000  Pesos). 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  return  to  normal  conditions, 
eliminating  wartime  controls,  as  rapidly  as  the 
war  situation  will  permit.  Many  such  controls 
have  already  been  eliminated.  The  allocation  of 
materials  and  equipment  is  now  governed  much 
less  by  the  assignment  of  priority  ratings  and  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses  than  in  the  past,  and 
eventually  these  controls  will  disappear  alto- 
gether. Export  licenses  are  being  issued  for  ma- 
terials for  projects  whenever  such  action  does  not 
cause  interference  with  the  war  effort.  There- 
fore, the  Commission  believes  that  it  has  com- 
pleted the  wartime  function  for  which  it  was 
created  and  it  respectfully  submits  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Mexican  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  that  it 
adjourn  "sine  die".  The  Commission  believes  that 
it  has  carried  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Previous  Commission  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible during  the  present  emergency  and  considers 
that  its  work  has  contributed  substantially  to  the 
economic  development  of  Mexico  and  has  consti- 
tuted an  achievement  in  the  light  of  difficult  war- 
time conditions.  The  Commission  hopes  that  its 
work  may  contribute  much  towards  the  growth  of 
Mexico's  economic  structure  and  that  it  may  pave 
the  way  towards  further  development,  thereby 
bettering  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Mexican 
people  and  their  general  standard  of  living,  and 
stimulating  mutually  advantageous  commercial 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  has  received  throughout,  the 
generous  and  understanding  collaboration  of  both 
Governments.  The  Commission  further  hopes 
that  the  completion  of  its  work  will  constitute 
another  forward  step  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

Mexico,  D.F. 

January,  1945. 


1  Released  to  the  press  on  Jan.  26,  1945  by  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  representatives. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  110. 


Inquiries  on  American  Citizens 
In  the  Vicinity  of  Athens 

[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  the 
American  Embassy  at  Athens  is  prepared  to  ascer- 
tain the  welfare  and  whereabouts  of  individual 
American  nationals  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athens.  Inquiries  and  messages  from  persons  in 
the  United  States  concerning  American  nationals 
in  Athens  and  its  environs  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  State.  However,  messages 
for  communication  to  Americans  in  that  area  can 
be  accepted  for  transmission  to  the  Embassy  only 
in  cases  where  the  sender  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
attempting  to  use  normal  mail  channels. 

For  the  time  being  this  service  does  not  in- 
clude inquiries  and  messages  sent  in  behalf  of 
aliens  or  persons  not  residing  in  the  Athens  area. 

Civil  Air-Transport  Matters 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES1 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada made  the  following  announcement  on  Janu- 
ary 26  upon  the  conclusion  of  discussions  in  New 
York  on  civil  air  transport:2 

1.  The  Canadian  representatives  stated  that 
Canada  had  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  (Two 
Freedoms  Agreement.) 

2.  A  draft  of  a  bilateral  aviation  agreement  in 
the  general  form  recommended  by  the  Chicago 
aviation  conference  was  agreed  upon  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  two  Governments  for  their  con- 
sideration. Under  this  draft  existing  routes 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
continued  and  additional  routes  are  allocated  with 
the  object  of  assuring  equitable  distribution  of 
routes  between  carriers  of  the  two  countries. 
Announcement  of  these  routes  will  be  made  upon 
completion  of  the  exchange  of  notes  incorporating 
the  draft  agreement.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  establishment  of  further  routes  as  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  of  the  two  countries 
may  require. 
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The  Rubber  Study  Group 

DISCUSSION  AND  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  FUTURE  RURBER  SITUATION 


[Released  to  the  press  January  29] 

On  September  21,  1944  it  was  announced  that 
an  informal  Rubber  Study  Group  had  been  estab- 
lished, composed  of  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.1  The  purpose 
of  the  Group  was  to  discuss  common  problems 
arising  from  the  production,  manufacture,  and 
use  of  rubber,  crude,  synthetic,  and  reclaimed. 

As  announced  on  January  17,  1945  a  meeting 
of  the  Group  was  scheduled  in  Washington  for 
the  week  of  January  22-27  inclusive.2  B.  F. 
Haley,  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  presided  over  the  meeting. 
The  Netherlands  Delegation  was  led  by  P.  H. 
Westermann,  Head  of  the  Economics  Section, 
Netherlands  Ministry  for  the  Colonies,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  Delegation  by  O.  S.  Franks, 
Second  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Supply.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Group,  extensive  studies 
about  various  aspects  of  the  future  rubber  situa- 
tion were  presented  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  participating  Governments.  The 
main  business  of  the  meetings  was  a  discussion 
and  appraisal  of  these  studies. 

Representatives  emphasized  the  very  great  un- 
certainties which  surround  any  estimates  of 
future  capacity  both  to  produce  and  to  consume 
the  various  types  of  natural,  synthetic,  and  re- 
claimed rubber.  In  particular,  the  time  at  which 
the  Far  Eastern  rubber-growing  areas  will  be 
liberated  and  the  condition  of  these  areas  at  the 
time  of  liberation  are  both  unknown.  There  is 
also  some  uncertainty  about  the  rate  at  which 
labor  will  become  available  in  some  areas. 

Broadly,  however,  the  Group  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  actual  production,  if  required,  of  the 
natural-rubber  areas  of  the  world  could  rise  in 
three  to  four  years  after  liberation  of  the  Far 
Eastern  territories  to  an  annual  figure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  U/2  million  tons  of  rubber.  As 
regards  synthetic  rubber,  while  the  position  in 
the  United  States  can  be  predicted  with  some 
accuracy,  the  state  of  the  plants  in  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  Germany  is  very  conjectural, 


but  the  Group  arrived  at  a  figure  of  world  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  synthetic  rubber  of  approxi- 
mately iy3  million  tons  annually. 

As  against  this,  it  is  considered  that  the  amount 
of  rubber  processed  and  consumed  is  not  likely  to 
reach  more  than  iy2  million  tons  annually  of  all 
types  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber.  This  will 
be  true  even  though  there  at  present  exists  a  large 
banked-up  demand  all  over  the  world  for  both 
rubber  itself  and  rubber  goods,  since  this  accumu- 
lated demand  can  be  met  only  gradually.  The 
Group  considers  that  even  the  realization  of  this 
estimate  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  economic  activity  in  the  major  consuming 
countries  of  the  world.  They  point  out,  however, 
that  this  consumption  estimate  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  will  be  no  sudden  large  develop- 
ment of  existing  or  of  new  uses  of  rubber. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  marked  disequilib- 
rium between  the  productive  capacity  of  the  world 
and  the  demands  for  consumption  could  develop 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  liberation  of 
the  Far  East.  Over  a  longer  period,  however,  the 
Group  is  hopeful  that  the  very  marked  upward 
trend  in  the  world  consumption  of  rubber,  which 
was  a  feature  of  the  years  from  1914  to  1941,  will 
continue  and  that  an  expanding  world  economy 
will  lead  to  great  increases  in  the  per-capita  con- 
sumption of  rubber  in  many  countries  where  the 
present  figures  are  low.  It  is  further  expected 
that  the  past  rapid  development  of  new  uses  for 
rubber  will  continue  and  may  well  be  accelerated 
by  the  advances  scientists  have  made  in  developing 
new  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  in  rub- 
ber and  rubber-like  materials. 

The  Group  also  considered  the  probable  trend 
of  production  costs  but  reached  the  conclusion  that 
any  definite  estimates  would  be  purely  speculative, 
in  the  case  of  natural  rubber  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties about  conditions  in  Japanese-occupied 
territories,  and  in  the  case  of  synthetic  rubber  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  large-scale  synthetic  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  has  only  recently 
developed. 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  24, 1944,  p.  328. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  108. 
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The  Group  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  immense 
achievements  of  the  American  synthetic  industry 
during  the  war  but  noted  that  supplies  of  natural 
rubber  were  likely  to  remain  short  for  some  time. 
An  account  was  given  of  the  broad  lines  of  the 
plans  being  made  by  the  governments  concerned, 
and  by  the  plantation  industries,  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  t/he  natural -rubber-growing  areas  after 
liberation. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Group,  it  was  stated  that  arrangements 
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would  be  made  to  keep  other  interested  go 
ments  informed  oi  the  progreec   of  studies  an< 
discussions,  and  steps  are  being  tak<-n  to  pi 
full  report  of  this  first  meeting  at  die  disposal  o 

such  government  ■  . 

It  was  agreed  by  all  representatives  that  th 
meeting  had  been  of  value  and  it  was  decided  t 
keep  the  rubber  situation  under  continuous  review 
No  date  was  fixed  for  the  next  meeting,  as  it  wa 
felt  that  this  must  to  some  extent  be  determine 
by  future  developments. 


Disposition  of  American  Defense  Facilities  in  Canada1 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  CANADIAN  AMBASSADOR  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STAT 


[Released  to  the  press  February  1] 


Sir: 


November  22,  1944. 


Under  instructions  from  my  Government,  I 
have  the  honour  to  refer  to  recent  discussions  with 
respect  to  the  post-war  disposition  of  defence 
projects,  installations  and  facilities  built  or  pro- 
vided in  Canada  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  matter  was  the  subject  of  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Canada  -  United  States  Per- 
manent Joint  Board  on  Defence,  adopted  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1943,  and  subsequently  embodied  in  an 
Exchange  of  Notes  dated  January  27,  1943. 

After  further  study,  and  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  specific  agreements 
already  reached,  it  appeared  desirable  to  the 
Board  to  amend  its  earlier  recommendation  and 
to  make  the  revised  recommendation  applicable 
to  all  projects,  disposition  of  which  remains  un- 
settled. Accordingly,  on  September  7,  1944,  the 
Board  adopted  the  following  recommendation : 

"The  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defence  rec- 
ommends that  the  following  formula  be  applied 
to  the  disposition  of  all  defence  facilities  con- 
structed or  provided  in  Canada  by  the  United 
States  (and  mutatis  mutandis  to  any  defence  fa- 
cilities constructed  or  provided  in  the  United 
States  by  Canada)  which  have  not  already  been 
dealt  with. 

"Immovables 

"A-The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall, 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  approval 


of  this  Recommendation,  supply  the  Governmer 
of  Canada  with  a  list  of  immovables  (hereinafte 
referred  to  as  facilities)  which  it  desires  to  mak 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Becommer 
dation. 

"B-In  the  case  of  each  of  the  facilities  include 
in  the  list  referred  to  in  A,  the  Canadian  Govern 
ment  and  the  United  States  Government  will  eac 
appoint  one  qualified  appraiser  whose  joint  duti 
it  will  be  to  appraise  such  facility  in  order  to  dt 
termine  the  fair  market  value  thereof  at  the  tim 
and  place  of  appraisal.  If  the  two  appraisers  cani 
not  agree  on  the  fair  market  value,  they  will  selec 
a  third  appraiser  to  determine  this  value.  Th 
amount  set  by  the  appraisers  shall  be  paid  to  th 
United  States  Government  by  the  Government  o 
Canada, 

"provided  that  the  foregoing  paragraphs  A  an 
B  shall  not  apply  to  any  facilities  heretofor 
specifically  provided  for; 

"C-Any  existing  facility  not  included  in  th 
United  States  list  shall,  within  one  year  after  th 
cessation  of  hostilities,  be  relinquished,  withoi 
cost,  to  the  Crown  either  in  the  right  of  Canad 
or  in  the  right  of  the  Province  in  which  the  sam 
or  any  part  thereof  lies,  as  may  be  appropriat 
under  Canadian  law. 


1  On  Jan.  31  the  War  Department  issued  a  press  relea: 
on    the  agreement    reached    between    the   Canadian    ar 
United  States  Governments  relating  to  the  disposition  < 
American    defense    facilities    in    Canada,    disposition 
which  had  not  previously  been  settled. 
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"Movables 


"A-The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
remove  from  Canada  all  those  items  which  it 
desires. 

"B-The  Government  of  Canada  shall  arrange 
through  the  appropriate  governmental  agencies 
for  the  purchase  from  the  United  States  of  such 
remaining  items  as  it  desires  to  obtain  for  its  own 
use  or  disposition. 

"C-All  other  movables  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
designated  agency  of  the  Canadian  Government 
and  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  by  such  agency, 
the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States, 

"provided  that,  in  connection  with  the  items  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  C,  the  United  States 
Government  shall  be  represented  by  an  officer 
designated  by  it  for  that  purpose,  who  shall 
have  an  equal  voice  in  the  setting  of  prices,  the 
allocation  of  priorities,  the  assessment  of 
legitimate  sales  costs  and  other  details  of  the 
sale  or  other  disposal  of  the  items  concerned ; 

"and  provided  further  that  any  such  items  re- 
maining unsold  at  the  end  of  two  years  from 
the  time  they  are  transferred  to  the  Canadian 
agency  concerned  shall  either  be  declared  of 
no  value  and  the  account  closed  or,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed 
from  Canada  by  the  United  States  author- 
ities." 

I  have  been  directed  to  inform  you  that  this 
recommendation  has  been  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  subject  to  the  following  pro- 
viso: 

"That,  as  there  are  certain  facilities  whose  dis- 
posal would  entail  expenses  such  as  custody  and  de- 
molition, any  expense  of  such  a  character  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  final  accounting." 
and  to  propose  that,  if  the  foregoing  is  acceptable 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  this  note 
and  your  reply  thereto  shall  be  regarded  as  plac- 
ing on  record  the  understanding  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  concerning  this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.] 

L.  B.  Pearson 
For  the  Ambassador 
The  Honourable  Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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December  20,  1944. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  no.  399,  November  22,  1944,  referring 
to  recent  discussions  on  the  disposition  of  defense 
projects,  installations  and  facilities  built  or 
provided  in  Canada  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  informing  me  of  the  approval 
by  the  Canadian  Government  of  the  33rd  Rec- 
ommendation of  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  on 
Defense,  United  States  and  Canada,  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  33rd  Recommendation  amends  and 
supersedes  the  28th  Recommendation  of  the  Board 
which  was  embodied  in  the  exchange  of  notes  of 
January  27,  1943. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been 
pleased  to  observe  that,  pursuant  to  the  28th  Rec- 
ommendation specific  agreements  have  already 
been  reached  covering  the  disposition  of  the  ma- 
jor defense  projects  constructed  by  the  United 
States  in  Canada.  It  is  considered  that  the  cur- 
rent Recommendation  of  the  Board  is  suitable 
for  application  to  all  projects,  disposition  of 
which  remains  unsettled  and  I  am  glad,  therefore, 
to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  approved  the  33rd  Recommendation  on 
November  11,  1944. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Canadian  Government's 
approval  is  subject  to  the  following  proviso : 

"That,  as  there  are  certain  facilities  whose  dis- 
posal would  entail  expenses  such  as  custody  and 
demolition,  any  expense  of  such  a  character  would 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  final  account- 
ing." 

In  accepting  the  Canadian  Government's  pro- 
viso to  the  33rd  Reccommendation,  I  believe  it 
useful  to  mention  that  it  is  understood  by  this 
Government  from  an  explanatory  memorandum 
kindly  furnished  by  the  Canadian  authorities  that 
expenses  of  custody  and  demolition  will  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  appraisers  and  will  through 
their  findings  be  reflected  in  the  final  accounting. 

In  conclusion  I  may  state  that  the  United 
States  Government  accepts  the  proposal  that  your 
note  under  reference  and  this  reply  shall  be  re- 
garded as  placing  on  record  the  understanding 
arrived  at  between  the  two  Governments  on  this 
matter. 

Accept  [etc.]  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


:i 
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Aliens  in  Germany,  1939 

By  CLARENCE  B.  ODELL  and  ROBERT  H.  BILLIGMEIER' 


Census  data  available  on  the  national  origin, 
numbers,  and  distribution  of  aliens  in  Ger- 
many in  1939  have  important  implications  for 
those  interested  in  the  present  displacement  of 
population  in  Germany.2  In  addition  to  being  of 
historical  interest,  the  data  represent  a  point  of 
departure  in  the  study  of  wartime  movements  of 
people  in  Germany  and  serve  as  a  background 
for  the  present-day  situation  and  the  future  prob- 
lem of  repatriation. 

Between  1933  and  1939  large  numbers  of  for- 
eign workers  were  attracted  to  Germany  by  the 
possibilities  of  employment  attending  the  huge 
rearmament  program.  Internal  migration  and 
the  influx  of  alien  labor  were  related  to  changes 
occurring  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  Reich. 
Germany  needed  labor  to  complete  its  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  a  large  part  of  the  required 
labor  supply  was  drawn  from  foreign  sources. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  movement  of 
foreign  workers  into  Germany  was  accelerated. 
In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  German  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  vast  numbers  of  prisoners 
of  war,  political  prisoners,  and  forced  alien  la- 
borers conscripted  from  areas  occupied  by  the 
German  Army  were  added  to  this  influx. 

In  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  the  problem 
of  displaced  peoples  and  their  repatriation  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex.  It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  the 
wide-spread  movements  of  people  into  an  intelli- 
gible pattern.  There  is  little  adequate  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  nature  of  the  migration  of 
peoples  into  Germany  since  1939.  Only  frag- 
mentary data  are  available  on  the  types  of  dis- 
placed groups,  their  geographical  distribution 
within  the  Reich,  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
displaced  peoples,  their  age  and  sex  distribution, 
and  other  descriptive  material.    The  value  of  the 

1  Mr.  Odell  is  head  of  the  Population  Section  and  Mr. 
Billigmeier  is  Population  Aualyst.  Both  are  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Geography  and  Cartography,  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

'  These  notes  and  tables  are  based  in  part  upon  the 
text  and  statistics  contained  in  "Die  Auslander  im 
Deutschen  Reich — Vorliiufiges  Ergebnis  der  Volkszahlung 
vom  17.  Mai,  1939",  Wirtachaft  und  Statistik,  June  1, 
1940. 


1939  census  of  aliens,  therefore,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  affords  a  reliable  background  of  data  for 
the  study  of  movements  of  people  occurring  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Number  of  Aliens 

According  to  the  preliminary  returns  of  the 
German  census  of  May  17, 1939,  there  were  939,386 
aliens  in  Germany  comprising  1.18  percent  of  the 
total  population.  This  figure  represents  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  number  of  aliens  resi- 
dent in  the  Reich  in  1933.  Despite  the  increases 
in  territory  after  1933,  there  were  fewer  aliens 
in  Germany  in  1939  than  in  1925.  The  largest 
number  of  aliens  and  the  highest  proportion  of 
aliens  to  the  total  population  were  recorded  in  the 
years  before  World  War  I.  The  last  census  be- 
fore the  first  World  War,  held  in  1910,  listed 
1,259,873  aliens,  a  number  which  constituted  1.94 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  Germany.   Even 


Number  of  Aliens  in  Germany  Since  1871 

Area  and  year 

Number 

Percent  of  total 
population 

Area  of  Germany  before 

World  War  I: 

1871 

206,  755 

0.50 

1875 

290,  799 

0.68 

1880 

276,  057 

0.61 

1885 

372,  792 

0.  80 

1890 

433,  254 

0.88 

1895 

486,  190 
778,  698 

0.  93 

1900 

1.38 

1905 

1,  028,  560 
1,  259,  873 

1.  7C 

1910 

1.94 

Area  after  World  War  I 

(without  Saarland) : 

1910 

*1,129,951 

1.  9i 

1925 

957,  096 

1.53 

1933 

756,  760 

1.  16 

Area  of  the  Reich  at  time 

of  1939  census  (with- 

out Memelland) : 

1933 

**672,  000 
939,  386 

0.  8S 

1939 

1.  16 

♦Adjusted  to  post  -  World  War  I  area. 

**For  Germany  the  census  of  June  16,  1933  was  used  ;  for  Saar- 
land, June  25,  1935  ;  for  Austria,  Mar.  22,  1934  ;  for  the  Sudeten- 
land,  Dec.  1,  1930. 


the  pre  -  World  War  I  German  area  is  consid- 
ed  in  terms  of  the  territory  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
iblic,  there  were  only  1,129,951  aliens,  compris- 
g  1.95  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Status  of  Alien  Groups 

In  1939  almost  three-fourths  of  the  939,386 
iens  were  of  known  national  origin.  The  re- 
linder  of  the  aliens  were  either  persons  whose 
tionality  had  been  undetermined  or  questioned, 
were  considered  stateless,  that  is,  without  legal 
lizenship  in  any  country. 

Status  of  Aliens  in  Germany,  1939 


Number 

Percent 

tal  aliens 

939,  386 
681,  224 

134,  583 
123,  579 

100  0 

■sons  whose  citizenship  is  un- 
teless    

72.5 

14.3 
13.  2 

xdetermined  citizenship 

Hie  alterations  of  national  boundaries  which 
i  Reich  had  experienced  before  the  1939  census 
d  the  dislocations  that  attended  the  seizures  of 
■ritory  had  important  consequences  in  the  enu- 
;ration  of  aliens.  In  1933  there  were  1,727 
:sons  whose  citizenship  status  was  undetermined 
contrast  to  the  far  larger  number  of  134,583 
1939.  In  1939  there  were  a  large  number  of 
rsons  in  the  recently  annexed  Sudetenland  who 
re  confused  as  to  their  citizenship  at  the  time 
enumeration.  This  confusion  is  manifest  in 
j  large  number  of  persons  living  in  the  Sude- 
dand  whose  nationality  is  listed  in  the  census  as 
determined  (unermittelt  oder  ungeklart) .  Of 
i  total  134.583  aliens  of  undetermined  citizen- 
p  in  Germany,  125,153  were  found  in  the  newly 
:orporated  Sudetenland.  Almost  90  percent 
the  aliens  in  the  Sudetenland  were  uncertain 
their  citizenship.  In  the  1939  census  reports 
aliens  in  the  Sudetenland  were  listed  as  citi- 
ls  of  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
lereas  Czechs  living  in  other  parts  of  the  Reich 
re  listed  as  Protectorate  citizens. 
Decrees  were  issued  later  which  served  to  clarify 
$  matter  of  citizenship  for  most  of  the  Czechs 
io  were  recorded  as  having  undetermined  citi- 
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zenship.  Czechs  who  were  not  established  resi- 
dents of  the  Sudeten  area,  and  who  were  also 
eligible  for  citizenship  in  the  Protectorate  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  under  the  decree  of  January 
11,  1940,  were  allowed  to  acquire  Protectorate 
citizenship.  The  same  confusion  did  not  exist  as 
far  as  the  Slovaks  were  concerned.  The  Slovaks 
in  the  Sudetenland  were  described  as  aliens  of 
Slovak  citizenship.  Over  half  of  the  known 
aliens  enumerated  in  the  Sudeten  area  were 
Slovaks. 

At  the  time  of  the  census  there  were  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  the  Sudetenland  who  were 
eligible  for  German  citizenship  but  who  were 
either  unaware  of  that  fact  or  did  not  want  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  right.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  number  of  aliens  in  Germany 
(including  Sudetenland)  at  the  time  of  the  census 
was  consequently  somewhat  less  than  the  939,386 
enumerated  in  the  census. 

Of  the  aliens  of  undetermined  citizenship  in 
Germany,  a  relatively  small  number  of  Jews, 
only  984,  were  listed.  This  number  represented 
only  0.7  percent  of  the  total  group.3  Another 
group,  16,000  persons,  or  11.8  percent,  were  listed 
as  alien  members  of  the  German  Volkstum.  The 
great  majority  were  aliens  of  foreign  culture, 
fremde  Volkszugehorige. 

Stateless  Aliens 

There  were  123,579  aliens  in  Germany  listed  as 
stateless  in  1939.  Four  fifths  of  the  stateless 
aliens,  97,047  of  them,  were  described  as  German 
Volkszugehorige,  that  is,  culturally  German.  Ac- 
cording to  the  quoted  article  in  Wirtschaft  und 
Statistik,  a  large  proportion  of  the  stateless  are 
members  of  German  minorities  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  former  citizenship  for  "political 
reasons"  by  the  countries  from  which  they  emi- 
grated. Another  large  number  of  stateless 
Germans  included  those  immigrants  who  had 
lived  in  Germany  for  decades  and  had  become 
assimilated.  Nevertheless,  they  lost  their  former 
citizenship  without  acquiring  German  citizen- 
ship. Stateless  Jews  numbered  15,946  represent- 
ing 12.9  percent  of  all  stateless  persons  in  the 
Reich. 


I 


V 


3  The  article  in  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik  defines  Jews 
as  those  persons  with  3  or  4  fully  Jewish  (volljudischen) 
grandparents. 
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Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  stateless  aliens 
in  1939  lived  in  Prussia.  East  Prussia  had  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  stateless  persons 
among  its  alien  population.  Numerically,  how- 
ever, the  largest  group  was  in  Berlin;  the  second 
largest  in  East  Prussia;  and  the  third  largest 
group  in  Vienna. 

Alien  German  "Volkszugehorige" 

Among  the  aliens  in  the  Third  Keich  476,000 
persons,  comprising  50.7  percent  of  all  aliens, 
belong  to  a  group  which  the  census  tables  call 
the  German  Volkstum,  or  German  Volkszuge- 
horige. 

Condition  of  Citizenship  in  Relation  to  German 
"Volkszugehorige" 


All  aliens 

Aliens  of  known  nation- 
ality     

Stateless     

Persons  whose  citizen- 
ship is  undetermined   . 


Total 


939,  386 

681,  224 
123,  579 

134,  583 


German  volkszugeh6Tiye 


Number 


476,  376 

363,  409 
97,  047 

15,  920 


Percent 


50.7 

53.3 
78.  5 

11.8 


Among  the  aliens  of  known  nationality  more 
than  half  belong  to  the  German  Volkstum.  Many 
of  these  "culturally  German"  aliens  came  from 
Danzig,  whose  population  is  almost  entirely  Ger- 
man-speaking, and  from  countries  having  sub- 
stantial German  minorities. 

In  some  alien  groups  the  "culturally  German" 
element  constitutes  more  than  half  the  national 
contingent.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  these 
aliens  emigrated  from  Poland.  Danzig  supplied 
the  second  largest  contingent,  which  was,  however, 
less  than  half  as  large  as  that  of  Poland.  Danzig's 
alien  group  was  almost  totally  "German." 

Of  the  larger  national  alien  groups  in  Germany 
the  proportion  of  "cultural  Germans"  was  lowest 
in  the  total  Italian  group  among  which  they  repre- 
sented approximately  25  percent.  Other  alien 
groups  were  60  percent  or  more  "culturally  Ger- 
man." The  proportions  were  lower  in  the  alien 
groups  from  Ireland,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  coun- 
tries in  which  no  large  German  minorities  exist. 
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Number  and  Percentage  of  German  "Volkszuge- 
horige" in  Alien  Contingents  from  Selected 
Countries 


Country  of  origin 


Free  State  of  Danzig    .    . 

Latvia 

France  

Estonia 

Switzerland 

United  States  of  America 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 


Total 
aliens 


41,  000 
2,  123 
6,669 
1,213 

39,  901 

6,177 

4,355 

2,262 

139,  441 

53,  618 


German  Volkazuge- 
hdrige 


Number        Percent 


40,  780 

1,685 

4,806 

854 

27,  972 
4,326 
2,974 
1,475 

90,  614 

33,  229 


99.5 
79.4 
72.  1 
70.4 
70.  1 
70.0 
68.3 
65.2 
65.0 
62.0 


Sex  Ratios 

The  migration  of  foreign  peoples  into  Germany 
has  been  sex  selective.  Among  the  aliens  residing 
in  the  Reich  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  May  1939, 
there  was  a  considerable  excess  of  males.  The  sex 
distribution  of  the  alien  group  offers  a  significant 
contrast  to  that  of  the  citizen  population  of  the 
Reich.  Among  the  aliens  there  were  123  males 
per  100  females  while  females  predominated  in 
the  total  German  population  with  a  recorded  ratio 
of  94  males  per  100  females. 

The  proportions  of  males  and  females  among 
alien  contingents  from  the  different  countries 
varied  widely.  The  greatest  disparity  in  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  two  sexes  existed  among  the 
Italian  aliens.  Among  the  members  of  that  group 
there  were  234  males  per  100  females.  The  next 
highest  ratio  existed  among  the  aliens  from  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia.  Of  the  various  important 
national  groups  in  Germany,  the  French  immi- 
grants alone  were  predominantly  female. 

In  the  far  larger  alien  population  now  in  the 
Reich,  the  disparity  of  the  sexes  is  doubtlessly  far 
greater  than  it  was  in  1939.  In  the  first  place,  a 
large  part  of  the  alien  population  in  Germany  to- 
day is  composed  of  prisoners  of  war,  political 
prisoners,  and  conscripted  labor  from  occupied 
countries — these  aliens  are,  of  course,  predominant- 
ly male.  Secondly,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  opportunities  in  German  war  industries  and 
agriculture  it  is  probable  that  the  excess  of  males 
over  females  even  among  voluntary  immigrants 
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from  neutral  and  satellite  nations  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  recorded  among  the  aliens  in  the 
enumeration  of  1939. 

Sex  Ratios  for  Selected  Alien  Groups  in 
Germany,  1939 


Country  of  origin 


All  aliens 

Italy 

Bohemia  and  Moravia 

Slovakia 

Yugoslavia 

Hungary 

Danzig 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Switzerland 

France  


Total 


939,  386 

88,  324 
86,  234 
49,  350 
53,  618 

38,  611 
41,  000 
84,543 

139,  441 

39,  901 
6,669 


Males  per  100 
females 


123.  1 

234.4 
159.  1 
133.2 
125.0 
124.3 
122.  1 
121.4 
112.3 
105.  1 
81.7 


Country  of  Origin  and  Distribution  of  Aliens 

Among  the  various  national  groups  the  Poles 
had  the  greatest  representation.  There  were  139,- 
000  aliens  from  Poland  or  14.8  percent  of  all  aliens 
in  the  Reich;  next  to  the  Poles,  the  Italians  were 
the  largest  contingent,  followed  by  the  alien 
groups  from  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  number  of 
Poles  in  Germany  decreased  significantly  between 
1933  and  1939 ;  the  movement  of  Italian  aliens  into 
Germany,  however,  greatly  increased  between  the 
two  censuses. 

The  majority  of  the  aliens  in  Germany  came 
from  states  sharing  common  frontiers  with  Ger- 
many. Approximately  641,000  aliens,  or  more 
than  two  thirds  of  all  foreigners  in  the  Reich, 
came  from  adjacent  states.  Only  11,500  persons 
from  non-European  states  resided  in  Germany  and 
of  these  more  than  half  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  distribution  of  nationality  groups  within 
the  Reich  was  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
position  of  bordering  states — thus  four  fifths  of 
all  Netherlands  nationals  were  in  the  Rhein- 
provinz  and  Westfalen.    Of  the  Polish  nationals, 


*  Including  Duisburg,  Oberhausen,  Krefeld-Uerdigen, 
Dtisseldorf,  Mtinchen-Gladbach,  Mtilheim,  Koln,  Solingen, 
Remseheid,  Wuppertal,  Hagen,  Dortmund,  Gelsenkirchen, 
Munster,  Bochum,  Essen,  Bonn. 


more  than  half  (51.8  percent)  were  in  Ostpreu 
sen,  Brandenburg,  Pommern,  Schlesien,  and  Be 
lin.  Similarly  39.7  percent  of  the  Yugosls 
nationals  lived  in  Steiermark,  Karnten,  Wien,  ar 
Niederdonau. 

Alien  Jews 

There  were  39,375  alien  Jews  enumerated  : 
1939,  a  number  representing  4.2  percent  of  tl 
total  alien  population.  Significantly  the  Jews 
the  alien  population  are  proportionately  11  tim 
more  numerous  than  among  the  citizen  populatic 
of  the  Reich. 

The  alien  Jews  have  immigrated  to  Germai 
principally  from  eastern  Europe.  Four  fifths 
the  22,445  Jews  of  known  national  origin  can 
from  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Rumania.  Fro 
Poland  came  15,128  Jews  comprising  10.8  perce: 
of  the  total  aliens  from  that  country;  1,098  Je^ 
were  from  Rumania  representing  19.2  percent  j 
the  aliens  from  that  country;  1,745  were  Hu 
garian  Jews,  4.5  percent  of  the  total  number  i 
Hungarian  aliens.  A  numerically  unimportai 
group  of  Jewish  aliens  were  Lithuanian  citizer 
but  the  group  comprised  10.1  percent  of  a 
Lithuanian  aliens. 

Aliens  in  German  Cities 

Of  the  939,386  aliens  in  Germany,  276,922  or 
little  less  than  a  third  (29.5  percent)  lived  in  tl 
61  German  cities,  each  having  a  total  populath 
of  100,000  or  over.  No  data  are  available  on  tl 
number  of  aliens  in  the  smaller  urban  centers  < 
Germany,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  compute  f< 
all  of  Germany  the  proportion  of  aliens  that  we 
urban  or  rural. 

Almost  half  of  the  aliens  living  in  the  large  citi 
of  Germany  (47.7  percent  of  them)  were  includ< 
in  the  populations  of  the  3  cities  with  over  a  milli< 
inhabitants,  namely,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Hai 
burg.  Cities  near  the  international  boundaries 
Upper  Silesia,  Austria,  and  the  border  cities 
Aachen  and  Duisburg  had  the  largest  proportio 
of  aliens  in  their  populations.  In  addition,  sligt 
ly  over  20  percent  of  the  aliens  lived  in  the  17  citi 
of  the  Ruhr.4 

In  no  city  did  the  proportion  of  aliens  reach 
much  as  5  percent  of  the  total  population.    T 
city  with  the  highest  proportion  of  aliens  w 
Beuthen  with  4.59  percent ;  Vienna  was  next  wi 
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the  largest  proportion  of  the  3  major  cities,  3.11 
percent.  Other  cities  followed:  Graz,  third  with 
2.92  percent ;  llindenburg,  2.84  percent;  Duisburg, 
2.GG  percent;  Aachen,  2.13  percent;  and  Linz,  2.02 
percent. 

Conclusion 

The  foreign  population  in  Germany  is  not  com- 
posed entirely  of  forced  alien  labor,  prisoners  of 
war.  and  political  prisoners  conscripted  in  oc- 
cupied nations.  Since  the  beginning  of  its  indus- 
trial development,  Germany  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  immigrants  from  other  European 
states.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  World 
War  there  were  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
aliens  in  Germany.  The  movement  of  aliens  into 
the  Reich  decreased  somewhat  after  the  war  until 
the  development  of  Germany's  economic  and  mili- 
tary program,  which  resulted  in  an  acceleration 
of  immigration,  a  condition  that  continued  up 
through  the  present  war  years. 

Almost  a  million  aliens  were  living  in  the 
Reich  in  1939  according  to  the  census  taken  in 
May  of  that  year.  Since  that  time  large  groups 
of  aliens  have  been  added  through  various  means. 
In  addition  to  the  aliens  brought  to  Germany  by 
force  and  conscription,  volunteer  workers  mi- 
grated to  Germany  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  from  neutral,  occupied,  and  satellite  nations. 
Germany  drew  volunteer  and  forced  labor  from 
foreign  labor  reserves  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
its  wartime  agriculture  and  industry.  An  im- 
portant part  of  the  alien  population  in  the  Reich 
migrated  because  of  the  economic  opportunities 
which  existed  there  for  foreign  laborers. 

Whether  Germany  will  continue  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  aliens  and  whether  it  will  retain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  voluntary  immigrants 
now  resident  there  is  largely  dependent  on  how 
Germany  is  reconstructed  economically  and  so- 
cially after  the  war.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
all  aliens  in  Germany  will  necessarily  desire  to 
return  to  the  countries  of  their  origin.  Future 
movements  of  aliens  in  and  out  of  the  Reich  will 
depend  upon  conditions  in  Germany  and  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Such  conditions  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  whole  problem  of  post-war  resettle- 
ment of  displaced  population  in  Europe. 


Aviation  Agreements 

Guatemala 

On  January  30  the  Guatemalan  Ambassador 
signed  on  behalf  of  his  Government  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the 
International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement, 
and  the  International  Air  Transport  Agreement. 
The  convention  and  the  three  agreements  were 
all  concluded  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Conference  at  Chicago  December  7,  1944. 

Norway 

The  Norwegian  Ambassador  on  January  30 
signed  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation,  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International 
Civil  Aviation,  and  the  International  Air  Serv- 
ices Transit  Agreement  concluded  at  Chicago  De- 
cember 7,  1944.  In  a  note  dated  January  30  the 
Ambassador  advised  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
he  had  been  authorized  by  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment by  Royal  Decree  of  January  26  to  sign 
for  Norway  the  convention  and  to  sign  and  accept 
the  interim  agreement  and  the  transit  agreement. 


Assignment  of  Ellis  0.  Briggs 
To  the  American  Embassy 
At  Chungking 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  1] 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  our 
relations  with  China,  and  of  the  active  interest 
of  the  American  public  in  China,  the  Depart- 
ment is  taking  steps  to  strengthen  its  official  rep- 
resentation in  Chungking.  To  this  end  it  is  as- 
signing Ellis  O.  Briggs  to  the  Embassy  to  coordi- 
nate, under  the  direction  of  Ambassador  Hurley, 
the  various  activities  of  official  American  organ- 
izations in  Chungking,  and  to  assist  the  Ambassa- 
dor in  the  general  administration  of  the  Embassy. 
Mr.  Briggs  will  depart  for  China  within  a  few 
weeks. 
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Air-Transport  Services 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ICELAND 


[Released  to  the  press  January  30] 

A  reciprocal  air-transport  agreement  between 
this  country  and  Iceland  was  signed  at  Reykjavik 
on  January  27,  1945.  The  agreement  was  con- 
cluded through  notes  exchanged  between  the 
American  Minister  to  Iceland,  the  Honorable 
Louis  G.  Dreyfus,  Jr.,  and  the  Icelandic  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Olafur  Thors. 

The  new  arrangement,  which  becomes  effective 
on  February  1,  provides  that  United  States  air- 
lines may  obtain  rights  of  transit  and  non-traffic 
stop,  as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  discharge 
international  traffic  at  Iceland's  important  Kef- 
lavik  airport,  on  a  route  from  the  United  States 
"to  Iceland  and  points  beyond". 

The  agreement  is  substantially  similar  to  those 
which  this  Government  concluded  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden  under  date  of  December  16, 1944.1 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  ICELAND  RELATING  TO  AIR 
TRANSPORT  SERVICES 

Having  in  mind  the  resolution  signed  under 
date  of  December  7,  1944,  at  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  for 
the  adoption  of  a  standard  form  of  agreement  for 
provisional  air  routes  and  services,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  mutually  stimulating  and  promoting  the 
sound  economic  development  of  air  transportation 
between  the  United  States  and  Iceland,  the  two 
Governments  parties  to  this  arrangement  agree 
that  the  establishment  and  development  of  air 
transport  services  between  their  respective  terri- 
tories shall  be  governed  by  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

Article  1 

The  contracting  parties  grant  the  rights  speci- 
fied in  the  Annex  hereto  necessary  for  establishing 
the  international  civil  air  routes  and  services 
therein   described,  whether  such  services  be  in- 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  17,  1944,  p.  757. 


augurated  immediately  or  at  a  later  date  at  the 
option  of  the  contracting  party  to  whom  the  rights 
are  granted. 

Article  2 

(a)  Each  of  the  air  services  so  described  shall 
be  placed  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  contracting 
party  to  whom  the  rights  have  been  granted  by 
Article  1  to  designate  an  airline  or  airlines  for  the 
route  concerned  has  authorized  an  airline  for  such 
route,  and  the  contracting  party  granting  the 
rights  shall,  subject  to  Article  6  hereof,  be  bound 
to  give  the  appropriate  operating  permission  to 
the  airline  or  airlines  concerned;  provided  that 
the  airlines  so  designated  may  be  required  to 
qualify  before  the  competent  aeronautical  authori- 
ties of  the  contracting  party  granting  the  rights 
under  the  laws  and  regulations  normally  applied 
by  these  authorities  before  being  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  the  operations  contemplated  by  this  agree- 
ment ;  and  provided  that  in  areas  of  hostilities  or 
of  military  occupation,  or  in  areas  affected 
thereby,  such  inauguration  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  competent  military  authori- 
ties. 

(b)  It  is  understood  that  either  contracting 
party  granted  commercial  rights  under  this  agree- 
ment should  exercise  them  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  except  in  the  case  of  temporary  in- 
ability to  do  so. 

Article  3 

In  order  to  prevent  discriminatory  practices 
and  to  assure  equality  of  treatment,  both  con- 
tracting parties  agree  that : 

(a)  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  may  im- 
pose or  permit  to  be  imposed  just  and  reasonable 
charges  for  the  use  of  public  airports  and  other 
facilities  under  its  control.  Each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  agrees,  however,  that  these 
charges  shall  not  be  higher  than  would  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  such  airports  and  facilities  by  its 
national  aircraft  engaged  in  similar  international 
services. 

(b)  Fuel,  lubricating  oils  and  spare  parts  in- 
troduced  into  the  territory  of  one  contracting 
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party  by  the  other  contracting  party  or  its  na- 
tionals, and  intended  solely  for  use  by  aircraft 
of  such  other  contracting  party  shall  be  accorded 
national  and  most-favored-nation  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  imposition  of  customs  duties,  in- 
spection fees  or  other  national  duties  or  charges 
by  the  com  railing  party  whose  territory  is 
entered. 

(c)  The  fuel,  lubricating  oils,  spare  parts,  regu- 
lar equipment  and  aircraft  stores  retained  on 
board  civil  aircraft  of  the  airlines  of  one  con- 
tracting party  authorized  to  operate  the  routes 
and  services  described  in  the  Annex  shall,  upon 
arriving  in  or  leaving  the  territory  of  the  other 
contracting  party,  be  exempt  from  customs,  in- 
spection fees  or  similar  duties  or  charges,  even 
though  such  supplies  be  used  or  consumed  by  such 
aircraft  on  flights  in  that  territory. 

Article  If. 

Certificates  of  airworthiness,  certificates  of  com- 
petency and  licenses  issued  or  rendered  valid  by 
one  contracting  party  shall  be  recognized  as  valid 
by  the  other  contracting  party  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  the  routes  and  services  described  in  the 
Annex.  Each  contracting  party  reserves  the 
right,  however,  to  refuse  to  recognize,  for  the 
purpose  of  flight  above  its  own  territory,  certifi- 
cates of  competency  and  licenses  granted  to  its 
own  nationals  by  another  State. 

Article  5 

(a)  The  laws  and  regulations  of  one  contract- 
ing party  relating  to  the  admission  to  or  depar- 
ture from  its  territory  of  aircraft  engaged  in  in- 
ternational air  navigation,  or  to  the  operation 
and  navigation  of  such  aircraft  while  within  its 
territory,  shall  be  applied  to  the  aircraft  of  the 
other  contracting  party,  and  shall  be  complied 
with  by  such  aircraft  upon  entering  or  departing 
from  or  while  within  the  territory  of  the  first 
party. 

(b)  The  laws  and  regulations  of  one  contract- 
ing party  as  to  the  admission  to  or  departure 
from  its  territory  of  passengers,  crew,  or  cargo 
of  aircraft,  such  as  regulations  relating  to  entry, 
clearance,  immigration,  passports,  customs,  and 
quarantine  shall  be  complied  with  by  or  on  be- 
half of  such  passengers,  crew  or  cargo  of  the 
other  contracting  party  upon  entrance  into  or  de- 
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parture  from,  or  while  within  the  territory  of  the 
first  party. 

Article  6 

Each  contracting  party  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  or  revoke  a  certificate  or  permit  to  an 
airline  of  the  other  party  in  any  case  where  it  is 
not  satisfied  that  substantial  ownership  and  ef- 
fective control  are  vested  in  nationals  of  either 
party  to  this  agreement,  or  in  case  of  failure  of 
an  airline  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
over  which  it  operates  as  described  in  Article  5 
hereof,  or  to  perform  its  obligations  under  this 
agreement. 

Article  7 

This  agreement  and  all  contracts  connected 
therewith  shall  be  registered  with  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

Article  8 

Either  contracting  party  may  terminate  the 
rights  for  services  granted  by  it  under  this  agree- 
ment by  giving  one  year's  notice  to  the  other  con- 
tracting party. 

Article  9 

In  the  event  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
considers  it  desirable  to  modify  the  routes  or  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  attached  Annex,  it  may 
request  consultation  between  the  competent 
authorities  of  both  contracting  parties,  such  con- 
sultation to  begin  within  a  period  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  request.  When  these 
authorities  mutually  agree  on  new  or  revised 
conditions  affecting  the  Annex,  their  recommen- 
dations on  the  matter  will  come  into  effect  after 
they  have  been  confirmed  by  an  exchange  of 
diplomatic  notes. 

Annex  to  Ant  Transport  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Iceland 

A.  Airlines  of  the  United  States  authorized 
under  the  present  agreement  are  accorded  rights 
of  transit  and  non-traffic  stop  in  the  territory  of 
Iceland,  as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  dis- 
charge international  traffic  in  passengers,  cargo 
and  mail  at  Keflavik  or  other  suitable  airport,  on 
the  following  route : 

The  United  States  to  Iceland  and  points  be- 
yond, via  intermediate  points ;  in  both  directions. 
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B.  Airlines  of  Iceland  authorized  under  the 
present  agreement  are  accorded  rights  of  traffic 
and  non-traffic  stop  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  dis- 
charge international  traffic  in  passengers,  cargo 


and  mail  at  New  York  or  Chicago,  on  the  folh 
ing  route : 

Iceland  to  New  York  or  Chicago,  via  inten 
diate  points;  in  both  directions. 


AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    IRELAND 


■ 


[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  the  con- 
clusion of  an  air-transport  agreement  with  Ire- 
land, which  was  concluded  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  dated  February  3,  1945  between  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Clayton  and  the 
Minister  of  Ireland,  the  Honorable  Robert  Bren- 
nan.  The  Irish  agreement  closely  follows  that 
which  was  concluded  with  Iceland  under  date  of 
January  27.  This  agreement  becomes  effective 
February  15. 

The  annex  to  the  agreement  provides  that 
authorized  American  airlines  will  obtain  rights  of 
transit  and  non-traffic  stop  in  Irish  territory,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  commercial  entry  for  interna- 
tional traffic  at  Shannon  airport,  on  routes  from 
this  country  "to  Ireland  and  countries  beyond". 

In  addition  to  the  agreements  with  Ireland  and 
Iceland,  the  State  Department  also  concluded  sim- 
ilar agreements  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  last 
December  16  and  with  Spain  on  December  2.1 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  IRELAND  RELATING  TO  AIR 
TRANSPORT  SERVICES 

Having  in  mind  the  resolution  recommending 
a  standard  form  of  agreement  for  provisional  air 
routes  and  services,  included  in  the  Final  Act  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
signed  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  and  the 
desirability  of  mutually  stimulating  and  promot- 
ing the  sound  economic  development  of  air  trans- 
portation between  the  United  States  and  Ireland, 
the  two  Governments  parties  to  this  agreement 
agree  that  the  further  development  of  air  trans- 
port services  between  their  respective  territories 
shall  be  governed  by  the  following  provisions : 

Article  1 

The  contracting  parties  grant  the  rights  speci- 
fied in  the  Annex  hereto  necessary  for  establishing 


the   international   civil   air   routes   and   serv 
therein  described,  whether  such  services  be 
augurated  immediately  or  at  a  later  date  at 
option  of  the  contracting  party  to  whom  the  rij 
are  granted. 

Article  2 

(a)  Each  of  the  air  services  so  described  si 
be  placed  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  contract 
party  to  whom  the  rights  have  been  granted 
Article  1  to  designate  an  airline  or  airlines  for 
route  concerned  has  authorized  an  airline  for  s 
route,  and  the  contracting  party  granting 
rights  shall,  subject  to  Article  6  hereof,  be  boi 
to  give  the  appropriate  operating  permission  to 
airline  or  airlines  concerned;  provided  that 
airline  so  designated  may  be  required  to  qua 
before  the  competent  aeronautical  authorities 
the  contracting  party  granting  the  rights  ur 
the  laws  and  regulations  normally  applied 
these  authorities  before  being  permitted  to  eng 
in  the  operations  contemplated  by  this  agreenu 
and  provided  that  in  areas  of  hostilities  or  of  n 
tary  occupation,  or  in  areas  affected  thereby,  s 
inauguration  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
the  competent  military  authorities. 

(b)  It  is  understood  that  either  contract 
party  granted  commercial  rights  under  this  ag 
ment  should  exercise  them  at  the  earliest  pi 
ticable  date  except  in  the  case  of  temporary 
ability  to  do  so. 

Article  3 

In  order  to  prevent  discriminatoi-y  practices 
to  assure  equality  of  treatment,  both  contract 
parties  agree  that: 

(a)  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  may  imj 
or  permit  to  be  imposed  just  and  reason! 
charges  for  the  use  of  public  airports  and  ot 
facilities  under  its  control.  Each  of  the  contr: 
ing  parties  agrees,  however,  that  these  charges  si 
not  be  higher  than  would  be  paid  for  the  us( 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1944,  p.  674. 
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U'h  airports  and  facilities  by  its  national  aircraft 
Ogaged  in  similar  international  services. 

i  b)  Fuel.  Lubricating  oils  and  spare  parts  intro- 
ooed  into  the  territory  of  one  contracting  party 
v  the  other  contracting  party  or  its  nationals,  and 
itehded  solely  for  use  by  aircraft  of  such  other 
BUtracting  party  shall  he  accorded  national  and 
lost-favored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to  the 
upoeitioD  of  customs  duties,  inspection  fees  or 
ther  national  duties  or  charges  by  the  contracting 
arty  whose  territory  is  entered. 

(c)  The  fuel,  lubricating  oils,  spare  parts,  regu- 
ir  equipment  and  aircraft  stores  retained  on  board 
ivil  aircraft  of  the  airlines  of  one  contracting 
arty  authorized  to  operate  the  routes  and  services 
•scribed  in  the  Annex  shall,  upon  arriving  in  or 
wing  the  territory  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
e  exempt  from  customs,  inspection  fees  or  similar 
uties  or  charges,  even  though  such  supplies  be 
sed  or  consumed  by  such  aircraft  on  flights  in  that 
erritory. 

Article  4 

Certificates  of  airworthiness,  certificates  of  com- 
atency  and  licenses  issued  or  rendered  valid  by 
ne  contracting  party  shall  be  recognized  as  valid 
y  the  other  contracting  party  for  the  purpose  of 
berating  the  routes  and  services  described  in  the 
Lnnex.  Each  contracting  party  reserves  the  right, 
luwever,  to  refuse  to  recognize,  for  the  purpose  of 
fight  above  its  own  territory,  certificates  of  com- 
■ftency  and  licenses  granted  to  its  own  nationals 
>y  another  State. 

Article  6 

(a)  The  laws  and  regulations  of  one  contract- 
ng  party  relating  to  the  admission  to  or  departure 
Torn  its  territory  of  aircraft  engaged  in  inter- 
lational  air  navigation,  or  to  the  operation  and 
\avigation  of  such  aircraft  while  within  its  terri- 
oi  v.  shall  be  applied  to  the  aircraft  of  the  other 
;ontracting  party,  and  shall  be  complied  with  by 
>uch  aircraft  upon  entering  or  departing  from  or 
while  within  the  territory  of  the  first  party. 

(b)  The  laws  and  regulations  of  one  contract- 
ing party  as  to  the  admission  to  or  departure 
from  its  territory  of  passengers,  crew,  or  cargo 
>f  aircraft,  such  as  regulations  relating  to  entry, 
clearance,  immigration,  passports,  customs,  and 
luarantine  shall  be  complied  with  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  passengers,  crew  or  cargo  of  the  other 


contracting  party  upon  entrance  into  or  depar- 
ture from,  or  while  within  the  territory  of  the 
iirst  party, 

Article  6 

Each  contracting  parly  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  or  revoke  a  certificate  or  permit  to  an 
airline,  of  the  other  party  in  any  ease  where  it 
is  not  satisfied  that  substantial  ownership  and 
effective  control  are  vested  in  nationals  of  either 
party  to  this  agreement,  or  in  case  of  failure  of 
an  airline  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
over  which  it  operates  as  described  in  Article 
5  hereof,  or  to  perform  its  obligations  under  this 
agreement. 

Article  7 

This  agreement  and  all  contracts  connected 
therewith  shall  be  registered  with  the  Provisional 
International   Civil  Aviation   Organization. 

Article  8 

Operating  rights  granted  previously  by  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  shall  continue  in  force 
according  to  their  terms. 

Article  9 

This  agreement  or  any  of  the  rights  for  air 
transport  services  granted  thereunder  may,  with- 
out prejudice  to  Article  8  above,  be  terminated  by 
either  contracting  party  upon  giving  one  year's 
notice  to  the  other  contracting  party. 

Article  10 

Except  as  may  be  modified  by  the  present 
agreement,  the  air  navigation  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  contracting  parties  signed  Sep- 
tember 29,  1937,  and  November  4,  1937,  shall 
continue  in  force  until  superseded  by  a  multi- 
lateral aviation  convention  to  which  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  become  contracting  parties. 

Article  11 

In  the  event  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
considers  it  desirable  to  modify  the  routes  or  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  attached  Annex,  it  may 
request  consultation  between  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  both  contracting  parties,  such  consul- 
tation to  begin  within  a  period  of  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  request.  In  case  the  aforemen- 
tioned authorities  mutually  agree  on  new  or  re- 
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vised  conditions  affecting  the  Annex,  their  recom- 
mendations on  the  matter  will  come  into  effect 
after  they  have  been  confirmed  by  an  exchange 
of  diplomatic  notes. 

Annex  to  Air  Transport  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Ireland 

A.  Airlines  of  the  United  States  authorized 
under  the  present  agreement  are  accorded  in  the 
territory  of  Ireland  rights  of  transit,  non-traffic 
stop,  and  commercial  entry  for  international 
traffic  at  Shannon  airport  (Foynes  and  Rine- 
anna),  on  the  following  routes: 

The  United  States  to  Ireland  and  countries 
beyond,  via  intermediate  points;  in  both  direc- 
tions. It  is  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  long  trans- 
oceanic flight  necessary  on  the  above  routes,  and 
considering  the  still  limited  development  of  aero- 


nautical science,  all  eastbound  aircraft  on  route! 
covered  in  this  Annex  shall  stop  at  Shannon  air- 
port as  first  European  port  of  call  and  all  we.st- 
bound  aircraft  on  the  same  routes  shall  stop  at 
Shannon  airport. 

B.  Airlines  of  Ireland  authorized  under  the 
present  agreement  are  accorded  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  rights  of  transit,  non-traffic 
stop  and  commercial  entry  for  international 
traffic  at  specific  airports  in  connection  with  such 
route  or  routes  as  may  be  determined  at  a  later 
date. 

C.  Aircraft  of  either  contracting  party  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  non-traffic  stops  granted  by  this 
agreement  may  be  required  by  the  other  contract- 
ing party  to  offer  reasonable  commercial  services 
in  passengers,  cargo  and  mail,  both  outward  and 
inward. 


Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Ambassador  of  Canada 


[Released  to  the  press  January  22] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Ambas- 
sador of  Canada,  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  cre- 
dence, January  22,  1945,  follow : 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  letter  by  which  my  Sov- 
ereign has  been  pleased  to  accredit  me  as  his  Am- 
bassador for  Canada  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  his  letter  terminating  the  mission  of 
my  distinguished  predecessor,  Mr.  Leighton 
McCarthy,  whose  retirement  has  been  necessitated 
by  compelling  personal  reasons. 

In  beginning  my  mission  as  Ambassador,  I  am 
fortified  by  the  confident  hope  and  belief  that  the 
warm  neighborly  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, which  have  been  deepened  and  strengthened 
by  the  common  successes  and  sacrifices  of  the  war 
which  we  wage  together,  will  continue  and  develop 
in  the  years  to  come. 

To  contribute  to  this  high  purpose  I  pledge  my 
best  endeavors.  In  the  work  that  lies  ahead  of  me, 
I  am  encouraged,  Mr.  President,  by  the  knowledge 
that  I  can  count  on  your  friendly  encouragement 
and  support. 

I  am  encouraged  also  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
already  lived  long  enough  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  have  made  many  friends  and  received 
much  kindness.     During  this  time,  I  have  ac- 


quired an  increasing  admiration  for  the  vigor 
and  vitality  of  this  great  land,  a  great  respect  for 
its  achievements  and  a  sincere  affection  for  its 
warm-hearted  and  generous  people.  No  Canadian, 
Mr.  President,  feels  himself  a  stranger  within  the 
hospitable  borders  of  your  country. 

I  assume  the  responsibilities  of  my  post  at  a 
time  when  the  victory  of  our  arms  has  become  sure, 
if  we  do  not  relax  our  efforts  of  body  and  mind 
and  spirit.  With  victory  assured,  however,  there 
emerge  into  bold  relief  many  and  difficult  prob- 
lems of  organizing  peace  and  post-war  prosperity. 
These  will  tax  our  understanding,  our  imagination, 
and  our  power  of  cooperation  as  much  as  ever  the 
problems  of  war  have  done.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  seeking  their 
solution,  can  work  together  with  all  other  na- 
tions of  good-will,  to  the  end  that  this  time  victory 
in  war  will  mean  a  peace  worthy  of  the  men  who 
have  fought  for  it  with  selfless  devotion. 


The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Pearson  follows : 

Mr.  Ambassador:  It  is  with  particular  pleasure 
that  I  accept  the  letters  by  which  your  Sovereign 
has  accredited  you  as  Canada's  new  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  You  are  assured  of  a  warm 
welcome,  first  because  you  represent  Canada  but 
also  because  you  have  already  won  a  place  in  our 
affections.    My  old  friend  Leighton  McCarthy, 
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whose  judgment  I  greatly  respect,  has  told  me 
['low  pleased  he  was  that  you  were  chosen  to  be 
■lis  successor.  My  regret  at  his  departure  is, 
Iherefore,  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
,  ligh  office  has  fallen  to  the  one  he  considered  best 
jualified  to  assume  it.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
I'ou  may  count  on  the  fullest  support  from  me  and 
Erom  this  Government. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  kind  words  about  my 
jpountrymen.  Canada  is  held  in  ever  high  regard 
liere.  We  in  this  country  know  that  Canadians 
)lav  the  game  and  that  they  are  strong  people 
lo  have  on  our  team.  Their  batting  average 
throughout  the  war  has  been  right  up  at  the  top 
>vhere  we  Americans  would  expect  it  to  be. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  their  relations  one  with  another. 
■This  happy  state  of  affairs  is,  however,  not  the 
esult  of  chance,  good  luck,  or  even  of  the  many 
l:hings  we  have  in  common.  It  is  instead  the  re- 
'Isult  of  forbearance,  of  a  desire  to  get  on  together, 
111  determination  to  find  the  constructive  rather 
i|:han  the  destructive  solution  of  our  problems.  In 
i:he  process  we  developed  an  understanding  of  the 
other  fellow's  viewpoint.  As  your  distinguished 
Ipredecessor  said  not  long  ago,  we  Americans  and 
(Canadians  believe  in  each  other  and,  where  mu- 
tual confidence  exists,  any  problem,  however  diffi- 
cult, can  be  solved  with  credit  and  satisfaction  to 
(both  parties.  Our  record  over  many  years  is  the 
JDest  and  happiest  proof  of  this. 

I  hope  that  the  Canadian-American  record  will 
be  noted  the  world  over.  You,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  the  new  international  or- 
ganizations already  in  action,  will  by  your 
example  bring  this  record  into  greater  prominence. 
Just  as  the  drive  for  victory  and  a  world  of  peace 
jind  order  proceeds  resolutely  on  both  sides  of  our 
ioorder,  so  must  it  be  with  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole.  As  you  suggest,  this  is  a  moment  for 
jsupreme  effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  It  is  a 
.moment  to  close  ranks  and  to  go  forward  in  mutual 
confidence  and  trust.  Nothing  less  will  be  worthy 
of  the  sacrifices  of  our  fighting  men.  I  have  faith 
ithat  we  will  rise  to  this  great  moment  and  that, 
in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  we  will  realize  our  aspirations  for  a 

1  Departmental  Order  1306,  dated  and  effective  Jan.  26, 
1945. 


world  order  in  which  all  peace-loving  nations  will 
find  a  full  and  rewarding  place. 


Convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  University 

Venezuela 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter 
dated  January  17,  1945  that  the  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela  had  on  January  11, 1945  deposited  with 
the  Pan  American  Union  his  Government's  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  University.  The  convention  was  signed 
at  the  First  Conference  of  Ministers  and  Directors 
of  Education  of  the  American  Republics  held  in 
Panama  from  September  27  to  October  4, 1943. 

The  instrument  of  ratification  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  is  dated  November  6,  1944. 


^  THE  DEPARTMENT  = 


Reorganization  of  the  Economic  Offices1 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  an- 
nounce the  first  steps  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
economic  work  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
economic  affairs,  to  establish  three  permanent  Of- 
fices, and  to  describe  the  status  of  the  present 
economic  divisions  in  those  Offices  pending  fur- 
ther realignment. 

1  Background.  The  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment on  January  15, 1944  (Departmental  Or- 
der 1218)  created  an  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 
and  an  Office  of  Wartime  Economic  Affairs.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  it  is  appropriate  to  merge 
the  work  of  these  two  Offices,  in  view  of  the  grow- 
ing interrelation  of  wartime  economic  problems 
with  problems  of  the  peace  settlement  and  the 
post-war  period.  The  Office  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  was  established  by  Depart- 
mental Order  1218,  and  was  transferred  by  De- 
partmental Order  1301  of  December  20,  1944,  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs. 
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2  Abolition  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 
and  the  Office  of  Wartime  Economic  Affairs  and 
Creation  of  Two  New  Offices.  The  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Economic  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Wartime  Economic  Affairs  are 
hereby  abolished,  and  the  functions,  personnel  and 
records  of  these  Offices  transferred  to  the  follow- 
ing two  new  Offices.  There  are  hereby  estab- 
lished under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic 
affairs  the  Office  of  Commercial  Policy  and  the 
Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy. 
These  Offices  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic 
affairs.  The  Office  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications shall  continue  under  the  direction 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs. 

3  Responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Commercial 
Policy,  (a)  The  Office  of  Commercial  Policy 
shall  be  responsible  for  initiation,  formulation, 
and  coordination  of  policy  and  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  international  economic, 
trade  and  commercial  affairs. 

(b)  Temporarily,  the  following  divisions  shall 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Commer- 
cial Policy : 

(1)  War  Areas  Economic  Division : 

(2)  War  Supply  and  Resources  Division  (ex- 

cept the  Surplus  War  Property  Section) ; 

(3)  Commodities  Division ; 

(4)  Petroleum  Division ; 

(5)  Division  of  Commercial  Policy ; 

(6)  Division  of  International  Labor,  Social, 
and  Health  Affairs. 

(c)  The  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons  is  temporarily  assigned  to  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Commercial  Policy. 

4  Responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy,  (a)  The  Office  of  Finan- 
cial and  Development  Policy  shall  be  responsible 
for  initiation,  formulation,  and  coordination  of 
policy  and  action  by  the  Department  of  State  for 
international  financial  and  economic  development 
affairs,  and  related  emergency  property  and  fi- 
nancial controls ; 

(b)  Temporarily,  the  following  divisions  shall 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Financial 
and  Development  Policy : 
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(1)  Division  of  Financial  and  Monetary  Af 
fairs  (including  the  functions  of  the  Sua 

plus  War  Property  Section  of  the  War  Sup 
ply  and  Resources  Division)  ; 

(2)  World  Trade  Intelligence  Division. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Appointment  of  Officers' 

Office   of    the    Assistant    Secretary    for 
Economic  Affairs 

Edward  S.  Mason  to  continue  as  Deputy  to  th 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Charles  P.  Taft  as  Special  Assistant,  and  J  oh) 
E.  Orchard  to  continue  as  Special  Assistant  U 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Emile  Despres  as  Adviser  on  German  Economi 
Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretar 
for  Economic  Affairs. 

Office  of  Commercial  Policy  (OCP) 

Bernard  F.  Haley  as  Director,  and  Leroy  E 
Stinebower  as  Deputy  Director,  of  the  Office  o 
Commercial  Policy. 

Livingston  T.  Merchant  to  continue  as  Chie 
of  the  War  Areas  Economic  Division,  Courtne; 
C.  Brown  as  Chief  of  the  War  Supply  and  Re 
sources  Division,  Edward  G.  Cale  as  Acting  Chie 
of  the  Commodities  Division,  Charles  F.  Dai 
lington  as  Chief  of  the  Petroleum  Division,  Wil 
liam  A.  Fowler  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Com 
mercial  Policy,  and  Otis  F.  Mulliken  as  Chief  o 
the  Division  of  International  Labor,  Social,  an 
Health  Affairs. 

Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Polic 
(OFD) 

Emilio  G.  Collado  as  Director  of  the  Office  o 
Financial  and  Development  Policy,  aiid  tempc 
rarily,  as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Finar 
cial  and  Monetary  Affairs,  and  Covey  T.  Olive 
as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  World  Trad 
Intelligence. 

1  Designations  effective  Jan.  26,  1945. 
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Our  Responsibilities  for  Victory  and  Peace 

Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HOLMES » 


eased  to  the  press  February  5] 

We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  fighting  this  mighty 
ar  against  evil  and  vicious  enemies.  The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
r  Allies,  are  beating  those  enemies  on  the  land 
d  sea  and  in  the  air,  but  the  road  to  complete 
ctory  is  still  ahead  of  us,  long  and  tough  and 
ody,  and  many  a  battle  must  still  be  fought 
d  won. 

When  I  was  asked  to  transfer  from  the  Army 
d  take  up  my  present  post  in  the  State  De- 
rtment,  I  felt  as  any  other  American  soldier 
uhl  feel  in  similar  circumstances.  I  was  a 
iter  member  of  the  Eisenhower  team,  and  it 
s  quite  a  wrench  to  leave  it  and  take  off  my 
iform  before  the  job  was  done.  However,  it 
a>  strongly  impressed  upon  me  that  my  new 
duties  were  not  a  return  to  civilian  life  in  the  strict 
nse,  but  rather  a  change  of  wartime  assignment. 
This  was  convincing  because  I  know  that  victory 
in  this  war  will  give  us  nothing  in  the  long  run 
except  loss  and  bloodshed  and  heartbreak  unless 
this  country  is  prepared  to  assume  its  full  re- 
sponsibility to  stop  war  in  the  future — to  plan  and 
ork  unremittingly  that  there  may  be  permanent 
eace  and  security  in  the  world. 
That  is  a  large  order.  But  this  time  we  do  not 
re  fail.  The  price  of  victory  will  be  enormous ; 
ave  seen  part  of  it  paid  in  the  hills  of  Tunisia, 
on  the  beaches  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  among  the 
gerows  of  France.  And  I  can  assure  you  that 
t  is  with  the  greatest  humility  that  I  have  ac- 
cepted my  new  responsibilities  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  taken  my  place  with  the  group 
of  men  whom  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  have  chosen  to  administer  the  foreign  rela- 

tns  of  the  nation.  Our  greatest  task  is  to  see 
it  that  the  huge  price  for  victory  will  not  be 
wasted.  Let  us  examine  that  task  which  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  of  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  security  was  guaran- 
teed by  what  we  fondly  called  our  two-ocean 
boundary.     That  security  is  now  gone  forever. 


Oceans  have  ceased  to  exist  as  barriers.  Aviation, 
robot  bombs,  all  the  implements  of  modern  war- 
fare have  eliminated  mere  space  as  a  factor  of 
security.  And  let  me  say  here  that  whatever  we 
may  think  about  robot  bombs  it  isn't  good  sense 
to  be  complacent  about  them.  You  can  take  it 
from  me  that  they  are  extremely  unpleasant  in- 
struments. 

We  haven't  had  to  take  such  things  here  on  our 
home  ground — yet.  We  don't  have  to  dread  the 
sound  of  bombers  flying  over  our  cities.  We 
haven't  had  to  fight  the  terrific  fires  caused  by 
incendiaries  or  flatten  ourselves  on  the  ground  to 
escape,  if  we  can,  the  blast  of  a  V-2.  Our  roads 
aren't  pock-marked  by  shell  holes  or  our  build- 
ings masses  of  rubble.  Our  women  and  children 
haven't  been  driven  from  their  blasted  homes,  cold 
and  hungry. 

But  if  any  truth  on  earth  is  self-evident,  it  is 
that  we  won't  be  spared,  if  we  allow  it  to  happen 
again.  Maybe  we  have  not  been  consciously  aware 
of  the  part  we  have  played  in  the  last  war  and  in 
this  war.  Both  times  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered the  battle  and  turned  the  tide  of  the  fight- 
ing. But  don't  forget,  too,  that  both  times  we 
have  had  time  to  prepare,  while  our  Allies  held 
the  enemy  in  check,  often  with  insufficient  man- 
power and  materiel  but  with  stout  courage  and 
resolution.  The  forces  of  aggression  know  what 
we  can  do,  now.  If  they  are  left  with  the  power 
to  plan  future  wars,  those  plans  will  start  with 
one  thought :  Knock  out  America  first ! 

Our  performance  in  this  war  has  given  us  some- 
thing new  that  we  must  recognize  as  important  in 
terms  of  our  future.  The  world  has  found  out 
that  the  United  States  is  now  a  great  military 
power  as  well  as  a  great  industrial  power.  That 
is  something  we  have  never  sought.  We  have 
always  been  a  people  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of    democracy    and    human    welfare,    and    this 

1  Delivered  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  on  Feb.  5,  1945. 
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development  into  a  military  power  has  been  liter- 
ally thrust  upon  us  through  the  necessity  to  pro- 
tect ourselves.  But  we  are  now  a  military  power. 
I  saw  the  realization  of  this  in  the  wonder  and 
gratitude  in  the  faces  of  thousands  of  the  people 
of  Paris  a  couple  of  days  after  the  city's  libera- 
tion when  two  American  divisions,  straight  from 
one  battle,  rolled  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  four 
vehicles  abreast,  and  on  through  Paris  to  another 
fight. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  use  the  fact  of  our  real 
and  potential  military  might  along  with  every 
other  means  of  strength  at  our  disposal  in  ful- 
filling our  responsibility  for  taking  the  lead  in 
organizing  for  security  and  peace  after  this  fight 
is  over.  There  is  nothing  for  us  or  for  the  world 
to  fear  in  this.  As  someone  has  said:  "The 
weapons  for  war  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  hate  war".  We  allow  our  policemen  to  carry 
guns,  but  we  deny  this  right  to  hoodlums.  The 
hoodlum  nations  of  the  world  must  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  guns. 

The  Department  of  State's  greatly  expanded — 
and  still  inadequate— staff  must  work  long  hours 
at  top  speed  to  meet  the  many  and  difficult  tasks 
that  confront  our  country  in  its  foreign  relations. 
One  of  the  gravest  of  those  tasks  and  one  of  the  De- 
partment's greatest  responsibilities  is  to  plan  now 
and  to  work  now  for  the  setting  up  of  effective 
machinery  of  international  cooperation  for  peace 
and  security. 

That  task  involves  agreed  action  by  us  and  by 
our  Allies  in  this  war  for  seeing  to  it  that  our 
enemies— Germany  and  Japan— never  again  as- 
semble sufficient  strength  for  another  assault  on 
human  freedom.  In  October  1943  we  took  the 
first  step  toward  that  end.  At  the  Moscow  con- 
ference, at  which  our  country  was  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  Secretary  Hull,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  pledged  them- 
selves to  join  together  to  enforce  the  surrender 
terms  imposed  upon  Germany.  Since  then  the 
three  Governments  have  worked  diligently  to- 
gether in  the  formulation  of  the  necessary  plans 
for  such  joint  action.  These  plans  are  ready  to  be 
put  into  effect  at  a  moment's  notice.  Later  on, 
other  agreements  may  be  necessary  among  us  to 
make  effective,  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
pledge  contained  in  the  Moscow  declaration. 
Similar  arrangements  will  be  made  with  respect  to 
Japan  by  the  nations  at  war  with  Japan. 
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All  this  is  essential  but  clearly  it  is  not  enough. 
There  will  be,  in  the  future,  other  dangers  to  peace 
and  security,  equally  grave,  perhaps  even  more 
grave.    To  meet  all  such  dangers,  the  signatories 
of  the  Moscow  declaration  also  pledged  themselves r 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  creation  of  a  general  inter- 
national organization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security.     And  last  fall  they  took  the  first, 
immensely  important  step  toward  carrying  outl 
that    pledge,   when    the   representatives   of   the- 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Soviet  Kussia,  andl 
China  formulated  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 

These  Proposals  outline  the  main  features  of  a 
world  security  organization  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
eventually  be  established  by  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions, large  and  small.  It  is  not  anticipated  that, 
at  the  outset,  the  world  organization  will  concern 
itself  with  the  control  of  the  enemy  states.  It  is 
specifically  proposed  that  this  latter  problem  re- 
main— for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate — the  respon- 
sibility of  the  victorious  Allies.  The  central  pur- 
pose of  the  general  organization  is  to  create  con- 
ditions and  arrangements  for  the  removal  and  sup- 
pression of  threats  to  the  peace,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  arise.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
purpose  is  absolutely  indispensable  if  peace  and 
security  are  to  become  a  reality  for  our  Nation  and 
for  all  nations  desirous  of  peace. 

The  control  of  the  enemy  states  may  at  some 
later  time  pass  to  the  international  organization. 

A  great  many  documents  explaining  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  have  been  sent  out  from 
Washington  and  through  interested  private  or- 
ganizations in  response  to  requests  from  people 
all  over  the  United  States.  Departmental  officers 
have  met  with  groups  of  citizens  to  explain  thaf 
Dumbarton  Oaks  plan,  to  answer  questions,  and 
to  listen  to  expressions  of  public  opinion. 

Wide-spread  study  and  discussion  of  the  Pro- 
posals is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  do  everything  possible  to 
encourage  this  study  and  discussion.  No  for- 
eign policy  and  no  international  planning  in 
which  we  expect  to  take  part  can  be  of  any  conse- 
quence if  it  is  not  based  squarely  on  the  will  of  the 
people.  Our  foreign  policy  must  be  an  expression 
of  your  conviction  of  what  our  dealings  with  othei 
nations  should  be.  In  turn  the  State  Department 
intends  to  give  you  as  much  information  as  possi- 
ble, information  in  the  form  of  factual  material 
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on  important  foreign-affairs  matters,  so  that  your 
convictions  may  be  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  in  detail  this  evening.  You  are  all,  I  am 
sure,  familiar  with  their  main  features.  We  be- 
lieve— and  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  people  and 
the  peoples  of  other  nations  will  agree — that  these 
Proposals  provide  flexible  and  effective  machinery 
for  stopping  aggression  at  its  source  and  for 
achieving  the  basic  goal  of  international  coopera- 
tion— that  human  welfare  be  placed  above  selfish 
gain.  Machinery  of  that  sort  is  essential.  But 
what  is  even  more  essential  is  firm  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  peace-loving  nations  to  use  that 
machinery  and  to  make  international  cooperation 
a  reality  rather  than  mere  words. 

As  I  look  at  the  problem,  one  fact  stands  out — 
the  former  so-called  "realists"  and  "visionaries" 
have  swapped  positions  with  one  another.  Today 
those  who  recognize  the  necessity  for  security 
through  international  agreement  backed  by  force 
1  are  the  grimmest  realists. 

I  say  this  as  a  soldier  whose  recent  experiences 
I  would  have  made  him  a  realist  if  he  hadn't  al- 
ready been  one  by  reason  of  his  birth  in  Kansas. 
I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  that  our  soldiers  will 
come  back  to  us  confirmed  isolationists.  Well,  the 
majority  of  them  will  come  back  isolationist  in 
one  sense  only.  They  will  want  above  all  things 
to  be  able  to  live  peacefully  in  their  own  country, 
to  work,  to  make  their  homes,  to  raise  their  fam- 
ilies in  an  atmosphere  safe  from  the  fear  of  war. 
They  will  have  fought  for  that  and  will  insist  that 
the  terrific  cost  of  victory  be  not  in  vain.  They 
will  have  seen  too  much  of  death  and  destruction 
and  human  suffering  to  let  it  happen  again.  But 
now  they  are  busy  with  the  job  of  fighting  this 
war  and  undergoing  perils  and  hardships  which 
are  difficult  to  realize  if  one  hasn't  seen  them  first- 
hand. Until  these  men  come  home  they  are  ex- 
pecting us  to  take  the  first  steps  to  see  to  it  that 
history  will  not  repeat  itself;  to  see  to  it  that 
neither  they  nor  their  sons  will  be  committed  to 
the  battle  lines  again. 

The  agreement  reached  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
important  as  it  was,  will  need  to  be  followed  by 
other  important  steps.  There  will  be  in  the  near 
future  a  conference  of  all  the  United  Nations.  At 
that  conference  we  can  expect  to  have  formulated 
a  detailed  charter,  drawn  up  with  due  considera- 
tion for  the  views  of  all  nations  represented,  large 
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and  small.  And  even  with  eventual  ratification 
of  this  charter  and  entrance  of  our  country  and 
other  nations  into  the  international  organization, 
the  work  will  not  have  been  completed.  Events 
as  they  happen,  trial  and  error  and  trial  again,  les- 
sons gained  by  working  together — all  will  bring 
about  additions  and  revisions  which  will  make 
the  machinery  more  stable  and  more  workable. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries in  this  all-important  field.  But  remember 
that  the  President,  and  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  only  instruments  of 
your  Government.  Unless  you  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  the  world  security  organization,  and 
believe  in  it  and  support  it,  the  participation  of 
our  country  in  the  organization  will  be  meaning- 
less, the  organization  will  collapse,  and  we  shall 
be  faced  with  the  third  world  war. 

In  the  84  years  that  Kansas  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Union,  she  has  been  renowned  for  moving 
consistently  forward,  never  backward.  Kansas 
was  the  child  of  struggle.  We  Kansans  have  be- 
lieved in  many  causes  and  many  ideals,  and  we 
have  never  been  afraid  to  fight  for  them.  The 
men  of  Kansas,  many  men  of  Kansas,  are  fulfilling 
that  heritage  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  Pacific.  Let  them  find  that  we 
too  are  fulfilling  that  heritage  when  they  come 
home  to  us. 

Letter  on  Foreign  Policy 
From  the  New  Members  of 
The  Senate  to  the  President 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  5] 

The  letter  of  January  25,  1945  addressed  to  the 
President  by  newly  elected  members  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  is  indeed  gratifying.1  It  is 
most  helpful  to  have  this  new  manifestation  of 
the  conviction  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  this  country  must  not  only  play  its  full  part 
in  building  an  effective  international  peace  and 
security  organization  but  must  exercise  leadership 
to  that  end. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  28,  1945,  p.  121. 
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Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Grew 
On  Italian  Surrender  Terms1 


[Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  Department  of  State 
is  not  in  a  position  to  make  public  the  text  of  the 
surrender  terms  because  of  overriding  military 
considerations.2  For  your  guidance  I  might  refer 
you  to  an  interview  which  Prime  Minister  Bonomi 
gave  to  the  Italian  press  February  5,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  armistice  follows  the  formula 
of  unconditional  surrender  and  thus  "confers  upon 
the  Allies  full  powers  over  the  internal,  financial, 
economic  and  military  life  of  the  nation  with  the 
aim  of  placing  at  their  command  all  of  our  re- 
maining resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  in  these  admittedly  stern  conditions,  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  future  status  of  Italy's  fron- 
tiers or  to  the  disposition  of  colonies;  moreover, 
there  is  no  reference  to  Italy's  position  in  the 


world  when  peace  is  made.     In  other  word-,  the 
armistice  refers  to  the  present  rather  than  to  the 

future." 

I  may  say  that  the  surrender  instrument  does- 
not  contain  any  provisions  with  respect  to  future 
settlements.  Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  cm 
belligerency  of  Italy  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
apply  the  terms  as  originally  drawn  up.  Italy's 
economy  is  being  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  the  same  sense  as  is  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries fighting  Germany.  In  line  with  the  state- 
ment of  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  on  September  26,  1944,3  the  Allies  are 
assisting  Italy  in  every  way  practicable  consistent 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  needs  of 
the  liberated  Allied  countries  to  meet  her  present 
difficult  situation. 


Welfare  of  Liberated  Internees  in  the  Philippines 


[Released  to  the  press  February  7] 

The  War  Department  and  the  Department  of 
State  have  had  under  consideration  since  Novem- 
ber 1944  plans  for  providing  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch whatever  relief  is  essential  for  United  Na- 
tions citizens  liberated  from  enemy  custody  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  for  the  prompt  repatria- 
tion of  all  those  desiring  it. 

General  MacArthur  has  informed  the  War  De- 
partment within  the  past  week  that  he  has  taken 
all  appropriate  measures  to  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  all  United  Nations  citizens  and  that  those  relief 
measures  will  be  continued  throughout  the  period 
of  military  administration  by  the  Civil  Affairs 
authorities  of  the  Army.  According  to  General 
MacArthur,  present  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
liberated  internees  provide  immediately  shelter, 
clothing,  food,  and  medical  attention  for  those  in 


1  Made  on  Feb.  8,  1945  with  reference  to  a  press  report 
concerning  alleged  territorial  dispositions  contained  in 
the  Italian  surrender  terms. 

2  The  statement  referred  to  in  this  release  was  made 
by  Acting  Secretary  Grew  to  the  correspondents  at  his 
press  and  radio  news  conference  on  Feb.  1,  1945. 

8  Buixetin  of  Oct.  1,  1944,  p.  338. 


need  of  it.  Such  internees  will  be  cared  for  ir 
special  camps  provided  by  the  Army  pending 
their  repatriation  under  the  auspices  of  the  theatei 
commander. 

General  MacArthur  has  further  informed  t\u: 
War  Department  that  as  soon  as  the  military  situ- 
ation in  the  Islands  permits  and  the  Army  is  abl^ 
to  release  shipping  space  for  that  purpose  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  the  repatriation  of  thos< 
wishing  to  leave  the  Islands.  In  the  meantinu 
preparations  are  under  way  to  enable  next  of  Mi 
in  the  United  States  to  communicate  with  theit 
relatives  in  the  Philippines  through  facilities  to  b« 
provided  by  the  War  Department,  pending  the  re, 
establishment  of  regular  postal  and  telegrapl 
facilities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  names  of  liberated  ii 
ternees  will  become  available  in  the  near  futur 
through  appropriate  War  Department  channel 

At  present  the  responsibilities  before  mentions 
are  primarily  those  of  the  military  authorities 
As  soon  as  civil  officials  again  can  function,  th,» 
Department  of  State  will  reopen  the  America', 
Consulate  at  Manila. 
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Mapping  Some  of  the  Effects 
Of  Science  and  Technology  on  Human  Relations 


THE  EARTH  has  changed  but  little 
since  Man   appeared,  but  the  geog- 
raphy of  human  relationships  has  been 
transformed  in  a  few  decades.     Because  science 
knows  no  frontiers,  scientists  perhaps  tend  to 
overlook  the  remarkably  uneven  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  effects  of  their  work. 

The  popular  picture  of  a  rapidly  shrinking 
globe,  based  on  the  reduction  of  time  required  in 
circumnavigating  the  earth,  is  inaccurate  and  un- 
fortunate. The  world  has  not  shrunk  as  if  two 
thousand  million  microscopic  ants  had  been  ban- 
ished from  a  pumpkin  to  live  on  a  cherry.  For 
the  individual  and  for  all  types  of  corporate 
society,  the  range  of  activity  and  experience  and 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  individual  and 
society  have  expanded  astronomically.  But  the 
effects  are  distributed  very  unequally  over  the 
earth's  surface;  the  geographic  distribution  is 
shifting  rapidly  and  will  apparently  continue  to 
undergo  great  changes.  The  present  picture  there- 
fore gives  no  adequate  concept  of  what  the  future 
will  be  like.  It  is  as  if  the  outlines  of  continents 
were  picture  frames  within  which  appeared  ever- 
changing  motion  pictures,  like  montage  effects  in 
the  cinema  newsreels. 

Little  has  been  done  by  geographers  and  others 
to  map  these  phenomena.  Any  maps  that  might 
be  devised  to  portray  them  would  be  as  definitely 
dated  as  the  constantly  changing  political  maps  of 
the  world.  A  chronological  series  of  such  maps, 
however,  would  constitute  a  slow-motion  study 
and,  perhaps,  would  reveal  or  clarify  important 
historical  trends.  Intelligent  men  instead  of 
struggling  vainly  against  the  tide  of  history— now 
more  like  a  cataclysmic  tidal  wave — might  adapt 
themselves  to  making  use  of  its  power. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  back  much 
farther  than  1790  or  1800  for  perspective.  Tool 
steel  and  machine  tools,  which  date  from  about 
1770,  began  to  make  possible  the  utilization  of 
scientific  discoveries.  The  period  is  likewise  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  birth  in  the  Americas  of  an 
infant  republic  and  the  spread  in  Europe  of  the 


By  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution;  while  in 

S.  W.  BOGGS  *  China  that  period  coincides  with  about  the 
maximum  extent  of  the  Manchu  empire. 
Maps  are  advantageous  for  the  presentation  of 
data  of  this  character  because  they  show  graphi- 
cally the  location  and  extent  of  change,  and  they 
can  not  evade  areas  and  subject-matter  as  dex- 
terously as  text  can.  Maps,  however,  require  an 
accompanying  text  to  reveal  significant  points 
which  might  otherwise  be  noted  by  very  few  map- 
users.  For  most  of  these  maps  colors  and  atlas- 
quality  reproduction  on  fine  paper,  like  those  used 
for  the  best  physical  and  political  maps,  are  re- 
quired. The  accompanying  cartograms  2  in  black 
and  white  merely  suggest  a  few  of  the  possibilities 
discussed  below. 


In  1700  the  distribution  of  available  energy  was 
practically  uniform  over  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe,  since  man  depended  chiefly  upon  his  own 
muscles,  domestic  animals,  or  slaves.  But  the 
multiplication  of  physical  energy  utilized  by  man- 
kind, which  is  basic  to  all  technological  develop- 
ment, has  resulted  in  an  extremely  uneven  distri- 
bution of  power  utilized  today.  A  lump  of  coal 
weighing  about  one  pound  now  performs  about  as 
much  work  as  a  hard-working  man  in  an  eight- 
hour  day;  and  one  miner  can  mine  several  tons 
of  coal  a  day.  The  present  diversity  in  levels  of 
living  is  largely  due  to  differences  in  the  quanti- 
ties of  energy  consumed  per  capita  for  productive 
purposes.  The  map  (fig.  1)  reflects  the  situation 
in  1937.  The  changes  within  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury have  been  great,  and  they  may  be  as  great  or 
even  greater  in  the  next  25  years. 

1  This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  Mr.  Boggs  read  before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Boggs  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Geography  and  Cartography,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State. 

2  Glossy  reproduction  prints  of  the  illustrations  are 
available  from  the  Division  of  Research  and  Publication, 
Department  of  State,  upon  request,  if  desired  for  plate- 
making. 
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Middle  America    *»**--* 


o     Human  and  animal  energy 
•     Inanimate  energy 

Each  symbol  represents  consumption 
equivalent  to  100  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  per  capita,  excluding  the 
inanimate  energy  consumed  In  domestic, 
commercial  and  public  establishments. 

In  converting  fuels  to  electricity 
equivalents,  an  efficiency  of  20%  has 
been  assumed. 


Fig.   1.  Energy  Consumed  Per  Capita   for  Productive  Purposes  in   1937 


Technological  changes  resulting  in  economical 
mass  production  and  revolutionary  developments 
in  transportation  and  communication  have  pro- 
duced two  significant  and  closely  related  results: 
(1)  Man's  relation  to  his  local  environment  has 
been  radically  altered;  and  (2)  human  relations 
have  been  transformed  on  a  global  scale.  Men 
can  go  farther,  bring  more  back  home,  utilize  more 
raw  materials,  and  do  much  more  with  what  they 
get  than  even  the  scientifically  minded  and  far- 
seeing  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
could  imagine. 

II 

Available  transportation  maps  usually  show 
only  the  principal  facilities.  Little  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  show  the  significant  differ- 
ences in  cost  per  ton-mile  of  freight  movement. 
On  a  map  centered  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  (fig. 
2)  as  of  the  year  1804,  equal-cost  distances  by 
different  means  of  transport  present  a  very  sim- 
ple pattern — with  long  fingers  following  the  riv- 
ers, six  or  seven  times  longer  downstream  than 
upstream,  and  extremely  slender  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  land  transport  in  terms  of  human  and 
animal  effort. 

The  relative  efficiency  of  land  and  sea  trans- 
port prior  to  1800  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 


coal  had  been  mined  in  Wales  since  Elizabethan 
times  only  where  the  sea  actually  cut  into  the  coal 
field.  Cardiff,  only  six  miles  from  the  nearest  coal 
fields  by  land,  imported  coal  from  Tenby  and  other 
ports  to  the  west.  An  official  customs  report  in 
1775  stated  that  no  coal  was  exported  from  Cardiff, 
"nor  ever  can  be,  its  distance  from  the  water  ren- 
dering it  too  expensive  for  any  such  sale".  Such 
are  the  hazards  of  prophecy  in  a  world  of  chang- 
ing technology.  Indeed,  as  a  supplement  to  navi- 
gable rivers,  canals  provided  the  only  cheap  in- 
land transport,  when  they  could  be  dug  by  the 
simple  means  then  available. 

On  the  map  centered  on  St.  Louis  today  the  con 
trast  with  1804  reveals  great  expansion  in  all 
directions,  notably  where  railroads  and  motor 
roads  rival  the  more  efficient  river  transport. 
River  rates,  however,  have  been  artificially  raised 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  railroad  rates,  so  that 
the  down-river  distance  for  a  given  cost  is  now 
less  than  it  was  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Figure  3  is  a  cartogram  intended  to  give  a  vis 
ual  impression  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
principal  means  of  transport.  A  steamship  will 
usually  carry  a  ton  of  freight  eight  or  ten  times 
as  far  as  a  railroad,  for  a  given  sum  of  money 
and  from  one  hundred  to  several  thousand  timi 
as  far  as  human  porters  or  pack  animals.     The 
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bars  in  the  diagram  indicate  in  a  general  way  how 
far  a  ton  of  bulk  freight,  such  as  wheat,  can  be 
transported  for  a  sum  approximately  equal  to  the 
daily  wage  of  a  human  porter  in  regions  which 
lack  railroads  and  motor  roads.  The  maps  in  dif- 
ferent scales  are  so  proportioned  in  size,  very 
roughly  to  be  sure,  that  equal  distances  on  all  maps 
represent  equal  cost  in  terms  of  human  effort.  The 
map  scales  are  therefore  the  reciprocals  of  the 
mean  value  of  the  bars  in  the  diagram. 

This  cartogram  in  black  and  white  is  incidental 
to  the  preparation  of  a  world  map  in  color,  not 
yet  published,  which  constitutes  an  attempt  to 
show  the  approximate  cost  per  ton-mile  for  freight 
movement  in  all  parts  of  the  world  today.  Such 
a  map  brings  out  the  areas  in  which  surface  trans- 
port is  possible  only  on  men's  backs  or  heads,  or  on 
pack  animals,  or  by  means  of  animals  pulling 
carts  on  rough  roads.   Here  the  cost  factor  of  prim- 


itive transport  is  represented  graphically  in  the 
legend  by  a  very  steep  slope,  and  one  may  imagine 
porters  or  pack  animals  toiling  up  these  symbolic 
but  very  real  slopes  until  they  become  exhausted. 
People  in  these  regions  are  walled  in  by  high  trans- 
port costs.  Railroads,  with  a  cost  factor  a  mile 
like  the  gradual  upward  slope  of  a  smooth  coastal 
plain,  cut  through  the  areas  of  high  primitive  costs 
like  a  great  river  which  has  incised  its  channel 
through  a  mountain  range  in  past  geologic  ages. 
Such  equal-cost  distance  maps  may  be  called 
"isotimal",  from  the  Greek  word  isotimos  meaning 
"equal  cost  or  effort."  In  compiling  a  map  of  this 
type  one  would  like  to  get  back  of  the  complicated 
rate  structures  of  railroads,  motor-truck  carriers, 
and  river  and  ocean  shipping  and  measure  cost  in 
units  of  human  effort.  The  march  of  physical 
progress  could  be  recorded  largely  in  a  chronologi- 
cal series  of  such  maps. 
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Fig.  2.     Equal-Cost  Distances  From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1804  and  1944 
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This  access  to  distance,  due  to  cutting  the  cost 
with  mechanized  transport,  largely  accounts  for 
contrasts  such  as  that  portrayed  by  the  world  maps 
of  wheat  production  and  commerce  for  1800  and 
today.  In  1800  the  farmer  who  raised  wheat  did 
not  dream  of  selling  his  product  more  than  a  few 
miles  from  home,  where  he  could  haul  it  by  team 
and  wagon  or  could  send  it  a  little  farther  by  river 
or  sea.  The  human  use  of  the  grasslands  has 
been  revolutionized  by  the  railroads,  the  breeding 
of  new  wheat  strains,  the  invention  of  roller  mill- 
ing and  other  machinery,  and  the  opening  of  Euro- 
pean markets  since  the  industrial  revolution.  Con- 
sequently, wheat  grown  in  four  continents  today 
competes  in  a  fifth.  Comparison  of  a  map  showing 
the  areas  in  which  wheat  was  both  produced  and 
consumed  in  1800  with  a  similar  map  for  today 
reveals  the  intimate  relations  between  the  railroad 
net  and  the  areas  in  which  wheat  growing  has 
been  greatly  extended  in  nature's  grasslands. 

Maps  of  many  new  types  may  be  prepared  to  de- 
pict the  geographic  distribution  of  the  effects  of 
science  and  technology  upon  human  relations.3 
Among  them  might  be  maps  showing  the  follow- 
ing: 

a)  For  a  given  place  and  several  dates,  the  per- 
centage of  goods  used  in  that  place  or  region 
which  came  from  distances  of  10,  100,  1,000,  5,000, 
or  10,000  miles,  thus  providing  some  measure  of 
expanding  interrelationships. 

b)  For  any  product  for  which  there  is  now  a 
world  market,  the  historical  geography  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

c)  Decreases  in  cost  of  production  per  unit  of 
output,  by  region  and  date. 

d)  Travel  speeds,  by  regions,  for  various  dates. 

e)  Communication  costs  and  volumes  of  com- 
munications, by  region  and  date. 


8  Maps  of  the  world  presenting  data  very  objectively  and 
impartially  are  most  needed.  To  the  people  of  this  or  any 
other  country  they  would  afford  assistance  in  understand- 
ing the  viewpoints  of  peoples  whose  historical  backgrounds 
and  environments  differ  greatly.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
one  of  the  most  notable  atlases  in  recent  years  is  the  Great 
Soviet  World  Atlas,  projected  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of 
which,  published  in  1937,  was  devoted  chiefly  to  world  maps 
of  great  variety.  Presumably  an  even  greater  contribution 
to  world  understanding  could  be  made  if  such  a  map  series 
included  more  maps  specifically  designed  to  show  when, 
where,  and  how  great  have  been  some  of  the  changes  in 
human  relationships  between  regions  during  the  last  cen- 
tury or  more. 


f)  Geography  of  aviation  development — fac- 
tors conditioning  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  air  services. 

g)  Cultural  relationships  between  different  re- 
gions. 

h)  Levels  of  living  based  on  various  yardsticks. 

i )  Social  results  of  medical  science. 

j)  The  principal  bases  of  prestige  in  various 
countries  or  regions,  upon  which  concepts  of  suc- 
cess and  leadership  depend,  some  of  them  having 
been  modified  in  recent  decades  by  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  industries. 

One  of  the  principal  generalizations  of  geogra- 
phy is  that  there  is  very  uneven,  one  may  almost 
say  very  lop-sided,  distribution  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources, land  and  sea,  climatic  zones,  produc- 
tive soils,  population,  and  other  factors.  The 
influences  of  these  inequalities  of  geographic  dis- 
tribution are  very  different  from  what  they  were 
15  decades  ago — even  5  decades  ago.  Some  may 
naively  imagine  that  the  effects  of  this  uneven  dis- 
tribution have  been  practically  obliterated.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  simply  been  given  new 
values,  and  some  of  them  are  more  significant  than 
ever.  Just  as  the  geographical  factors  have  by  no 
means  been  eliminated  in  war — in  these  days  of 
mechanized  warfare  and  of  airplanes — so  their 
influence  in  peace  is  constantly  changing  and  is  as 
yet  inadequately  appreciated.  In  terms  of  past 
experience  it  is  as  though  we  were  living  at  the 
same  time  on  several  worlds  whose  differences  in 
size  were  of  almost  astronomic  proportions. 

However  great  may  be  future  changes  in  world 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  population, 
transportation,  and  communication  facilities,  ex- 
ploitation of  minerals,  and  the  like,  the  pattern 
appears  to  be  already  well  developed.  The  ab- 
stract pattern  of  relationship  possibilities,  more- 
over, is  not  likely  to  change  so  much  as  it  has 
already  changed  within  the  last  century.  In  at 
least  one  direction  the  ultimate  has  already  been 
attained.  Communication  is  instantaneous,  with 
the  speed  of  light,  and  may  reach  all  points  of  the 
globe  at  once ;  it  is  being  extended  through  televi- 
sion and  the  use  of  many  electronic  devices.  In 
the  days  of  both  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Napoleon 
the  fastest  travel  was  at  the  rate  of  a  fraction  of 
one  percent  of  the  velocity  of  sound,  whereas  today 
it  rapidly  approaches  the  speed  of  sound,  but  pre- 
sumably it  can  never  attain  a  speed  many  times 
that  of  sound.   The  efficiency  of  the  railroad  might 
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(A]      COMPARATIVE  TRANSPORT  DISTANCES  AT  EQUAL  COST 
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The  bars  represent  approximate  average  distances  (in  statute  miles)  over  which  one  ton  of  bulk 
freight,  such  as  wheat,  can  be  transported  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  daily  wage  of  a  porter  in  regions 
which  still  lack  railroads  and  motor  roads. 
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[B]    COMPARATIVE  SIZES  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  RELATION  TO  EQUAL  TRANSPORT  COST 


STEAMSHIP 


Fig.  3.     Transport  by  Different  Means  at  Equal  Cost 
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conceivably  be  doubled  or  quadrupled,  but  pre- 
sumably no  method  of  land  transport  can  be  de- 
vised which  will  reduce  the  cost  to  a  level  of  that 
of  the  most  efficient  ocean  freighter.  One  factory 
machine  may  now  perform  the  labor  of  10,000 
human  beings  working  by  hand,  but  even  if  a  new 
machine  is  invented  which  will  produce  as  much 
as  one  hundred  machines  do  now,  the  order  of 
change  will  be  less  than  that  which  has  already 
occurred.  The  wizardry  of  chemistry  already 
unites  rare  materials  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
so  that  men  who  produce  tungsten  in  Kiangsi 
Province,  China,  are  closer  as  economic  neighbors 
in  normal  times  to  Pittsburgh,  the  Ruhr,  and  the 
British  Midlands  than  to  communities  in  China 
one  hundred  miles  distant. 

Scientists  will  doubtless  produce  marvels  far 
beyond  our  present  conceptions.  Their  insatiable 
curiosity  is  now  penetrating  fields  of  invisible  and 
astonishing  forces ;  they  operate  without  fear  and 
in  a  spirit  of  humility  before  fact  which  enables 
them  to  discard  outworn  hypotheses  and  to  learn 
new  ways  very  rapidly.  The  changes  to  come  in 
many  regions  hitherto  referred  to  as  "backward" 
may  greatly  exceed  those  already  manifest  in  areas 
in  which  changes  have  been  greatest  in  recent  dec- 
ades. The  maps  of  human  activities  and  relations 
will  doubtless  pass  through  rapid  metamorphoses 
in  the  near  future. 

Flat  maps  cannot  effectively  reveal  relationships 
of  air  travel  and  transport  and  of  radio.  While 
many  types  of  aviation  and  telecommunication 
maps  should  be  made,  special  globes  and  acces- 
sories are  almost  essential. 

Man  has  a  fondness  for  circulating,  which  ac- 
counts for  some  of  his  problems  of  relationships. 
Circulation  is  the  rule  in  nature,  of  the  air  itself, 
of  the  sea,  of  many  birds,  and  of  some  animals. 
Man's  new  facility  of  movement  enables  him  to 
circulate  with  freedom  equal  to  nature's  in  its 
freest  moods. 

People  everywhere,  even  in  remote  places,  are 
thereby  being  stimulated  through  contacts  by 
radio,  the  press,  the  airplane,  the  marketplace. 
Human  friction  and  heat  may  thus  be  generated. 
But  to  try  to  build  a  sort  of  wall  to  exclude  con- 
tact, instead  of  to  become  adapted  to  it,  is  futile — 
a  crustacean  psychosis  in  an  avian  age. 

The  amazing  discoveries  of  scientists  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  engineers  and  technologists  af- 
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ford  assurance  that  men's  needs  on  the  phj 
level  can  be  met.  The  most  difficult  and  important 
problems  for  the  future  which  have  stemmed  from 
scientists'  laboratories  are  the  problems  of  human 
relationships,  which  have  been  multiplied  almost 
beyond  conception.  Institutions  with  adequate  re- 
sources, young  men  and  women  whose  understand- 
ing of  the  world  in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
broadened  and  deepened,  may,  by  using  geogra- 
phers' techniques  in  the  cartographic  interpreta- 
tion of  spatial  relations,  provide  us  with  maps  that 
will  carry  us  a  long  way  toward  a  sound  under- 
standing of  the  world  in  which  we  now  live. 


Relief  Supplies 
For  Allied  Nationals 
Interned  in  the  Far  East 

[Released  to  the  press  February  7] 

On  January  1  the  Department  announced  that 
a  proposal  was  submitted  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment under  which  those  portions  of  a  recent  ship- 
ment of  relief  supplies  sent  to  Japan  via  a  Soviet 
port  allocated  for  distribution  to  Allied  nationals 
held  in  camps  outside  Japan  might  be  delivered 
in  Japanese  ships  under  safe-conduct  carrying 
these  supplies  as  part  of  their  cargo.1 

The  first  shipment  under  this  arrangement  was 
made  in  the  Japanese  ship  Hosi  Maru,  which  was 
scheduled  to  unload  relief  supplies  at  Shanghai 
and  Tsingtao  and  return  to  Japan  on  January 
30.  While  no  official  information  in  this  regard 
has  been  received,  it  is  assumed  that  this  vessel 
has  completed  its  mission. 

The  Japanese  Government  recently  submitted  to 
this  Government  through  neutral  channels  a  pro- 
posal to  transport  under  a  similar  arrangement 
that  portion  of  these  supplies  allocated  to  camps 
in  the  southern  areas.  This  Government,  acting 
for  itself  and  its  Allied  governments,  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  Japanese  Government  Allied  agree- 
ment to  the  requested  safe-conduct  for  the  Jap- 
anese ship  to  be  used  in  this  operation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  safe-conduct  the  Japanese 
ship,  the  Awa  Maru,  will  depart  from  a  Japanese 
port  on  February  17  and  will  unload  relief  sup- 
plies at  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  Saigon,  Singapore, 
Surabaya,  Batavia,  and  Muntok,  returning  to 
Japan  early  in  April. 
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Proposed  Extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 

Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON1 


[Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

Mr.  Chairman: 

During  the  four  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  our  mutual-aid  programs  with 
our  Allies  have  become  the  underpinning  of  our 
joint  war  effort.  Since  those  trying  days  in  the 
spring  of  1941,  when  it  appeared  that  our  enemies 
might  succeed  in  their  bid  for  the  domination  of 
the  world,  we  have  achieved  a  miracle  in  war  sup- 
plies. We  have  managed  to  do  this  because  the 
Congress  has  been  willing  to  authorize  the  pooling 
of  the  products  of  our  enormous  facilities  in  the 
common  war  effort  and  because  our  Allies  have 
also  been  willing  to  pool  their  resources  for  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Twice  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  extended  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
for  an  additional  year.  Last  year,  at  the  time 
the  question  of  the  extension  was  before  this  com- 
mittee, Congressman  Eaton  referred  to  these  an- 
nual discussions  as  educational.  Your  committee 
should  know  how  the  act  is  being  administered 
and  what  is  being  accomplished  under  it. 

At  the  moment,  the  military  situation  appears 
to  be  favorable  to  our  cause  in  nearly  all  areas  of 
the  world,  and  yet  we  must  avoid  wishful  thinking 
and  rosy  predictions  as  to  the  course  of  military 
events.    That  can  only  lead  us  to  error. 

In  planning  for  the  war,  we  must  assume  that 
it  will  go  on  indefinitely,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Far  East,  because  it  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  permit  any  slackening  of  our  war  effort  in 
any  quarter  until  all  of  our  enemies  have  been 
utterly  defeated.  It  is  impossible  to  say  today 
that  only  so  many  thousand  tanks  or  guns  or  ships 
are  necessary  to  achieve  the  result  we  desire.  De- 
cisions as  to  what  quantities  of  supplies  shall  be 
furnished  and  to  what  areas  they  shall  go  require 
continuing  attention  to  the  daily  developments 
of  the  war  and  the  relative  needs  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  everywhere. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  be 
less  than  disastrous  if  at  this  stage  of  the  war 
the  Congress  should  indicate  that  it  had  any  but 
the  most  unified  determination  to  proceed  with 
the  programs  of  mutual  aid  as  long  as  the  re- 
sistance of  Germany  and  Japan  make  them  nec- 
essary.   Any    other   implication    would   weaken 


our  own  position  and  have  a  fatal  effect  upon  the 
energy  and  will  which  the  United  Nations  are 
throwing  into  the  struggle  for  victory.  To  in- 
terfere with  lend-lease  aid  would  not  be  merely 
to  terminate  aid  to  others;  it  would  be  a  tragic 
blow  to  our  own  war  effort,  for  all  of  the  aid 
which  is  given  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  is  given 
because  it  has  been  determined  that  such  aid  in 
the  hands  of  our  Allies  will  best  serve  in  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

When  this  committee  acts  to  extend  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  it  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  this 
Government  that  we  intend  to  continue  an  instru- 
ment which  has  proved  to  be  so  successful  in  a 
joint  venture,  and,  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  approve  the  extension,  it  is  a 
declaration  to  the  world,  not  only  that  our  own  war 
effort  will  not  slacken,  but  that  we  intend  to  see 
that  the  war  effort  of  our  Allies  will  not  be  lessened 
because  of  a  lack  of  supplies  which  we  could  fill. 

I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind 
this  committee  how  carefully  its  action  will  be 
watched  by  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  am 
confident  that  it  realizes  the  enormous  importance 
to  the  United  States  of  expressing  its  firm  convic- 
tion that  lend-lease  must  be  continued  just  as  long 
as  it  is  required  in  the  war. 

Secretary  Stettinius  has  called  lend-lease  a 
weapon  for  victory.  He  and  all  other  witnesses 
before  you  have  repeatedly  stated  that  articles  and 
services  are  and  may  only  be  provided  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  when  to  do  so  is  in  the  interests 
of  our  national  defense.  That  supreme  interest 
at  this  moment  is  to  win  the  war. 

As  we  look  about  us  at  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  feel  pride  in  our  Allies  and  gratitude  for 
their  enormously  effective  part  in  the  war.  We 
have  all  shared  our  problems,  our  hopes,  our  sub- 
stance, and  the  burden  of  the  battle.  We  must 
continue  to  do  so ;  and  we  must  continue  to  main- 
tain faith  and  confidence  in  nations  of  good-will 
both  to  defeat  our  enemies  and  to  secure  a  just 
peace. 

1  Made  on  Feb.  8,  1945  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives. 
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Attitudes  of  Neutral  Governments 
Regarding  Asylum  to  War  Criminals 

Argentina 

On  September  5,  1944  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
the  Argentine  Embassy  in  Washington  issued  the 
following  statement  to  the  press : 

"In  view  of  versions  which  have  appeared  in 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  Argentina  might  be- 
come a  refuge  for  Nazi  leaders  after  the  war,  the 
Minister,  charge  d'affaires  of  Argentina,  Seiior 
Rodolfo  Garcia  Arias,  stated:  'If  the  fact  that 
Argentina  has  no  communication  or  relations 
with  the  Axis  powers  were  not  sufficient  in  itself 
to  disprove  those  versions,  I  wish  to  add  I  have 
express  instructions  from  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment to  state  that  such  versions  or  suppositions 
are  totally  unfounded.' " 

The  Argentine  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
on  September  26,  1944  delivered  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  a  note  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
in  no  case  would  persons  accused  of  war  crimes 
be  granted  refuge  in  Argentina,  nor  would  they 
be  permitted  to  set  up  deposits  of  capital  in  the 
country  or  acquire  any  kind  of  property. 


Ireland 

The  Irish  Legation  in  Washington  made  public 
on  November  15,  1944  the  view  of  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment.1 The  Irish  Government  stated  that  it 
felt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  understand  that  it  could  furnish  no  assur- 
ances which  would  prevent  its  exercising  the  right 
to  afford  asylum,  which  it  noted  was  not  in  ques- 
tion, if  national  interest  or  honor  or  charity  or 
justice  demanded.  It  pointed  out  that  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  not 
covered  by  any  comprehensive  international  code 
and  that  there  was  no  generally  recognized  pro- 
cedure or  tribunal  for  judicial  decision  in  individ- 
ual cases.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment had  uniformly  refused  admission  to  all 
foreigners  whose  presence  would  conflict  with  its 
neutrality  policy  or  would  be  harmful  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Ireland  or  would  conflict 
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with  their  desire  to  avoid  harming  the  interests 
of  friendly  governments,  and  that  such  foreigners 
who  landed  were  deported  as  soon  as  possible  to 
their  state  of  origin.    There  was  no  intention,  it  1 
was  said,  of  changing  this  practice. 

Portugal 

On  October  11, 1944  it  was  stated  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment had  informed  the  British  Government  that 
it  would  not,  by  granting  asylum  in  its  territory, 
permit  war  criminals  to  escape  the  decisions  of 
national  or  international  tribunals  competent  to 
try  them. 

Spain 

On  September  3,  1944  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  Washington  made  a  press  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "no  one  has  ever  contemplated  providing  a 
hiding  place  in  Spain  for  enemies  of  the  Allied 
countries".  Spain  would  abide  by  international 
law,  but  the  term  war  criminal  must  be  defined 
before  rules  can  be  applied. 

Sweden 

The  position  of  the  Swedish  Government  was 
formally  announced  on  September  5, 1944  in  a  pub- 
lic statement  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the 
effect  that  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  Sweden 
would  be  open  to  persons  whose  deeds  have  pro- 
voked  the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world  or  who 
have  been  traitors  to  their  own  country.  He  added 
that  it  might  be  assumed  that  Sweden  would  close 
her  frontiers  to  "political"  refugees  and  that  if 
any  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  barriers  they 
would  be  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Switzerland 

The  position  of  the  Swiss  Government  was 
stated  in  the  Swiss  Parliament  on  November  15, 
1944,  as  follows : 

"In  accordance  with  a  long  series  of  precedents 
which  are  to  the  honor  of  Switzerland,  Federal 
Council  intends  to  exercise  unquestioned  right  of 
sovereign  state  to  give  asylum  to  fugitives  whom  it 
considers  worthy  thereof.    It  does  not,  however, 
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feel  disposed — even  in  cases  involving  risk  of 
leath — to  authorize  without  examination  refuge 
m  Swiss  territory  to  all  those  who  may  request  it 
is  the  number  of  fugitives  therein  has  already 
'Cached  disturbing  proportions.  It  is  obvious  in 
particular  that  asylum  could  not  be  granted  either 
:o  persons  who  have  displayed  an  unfriendly  atti- 
:ude  towards  Switzerland  or  who  have  committed 
icts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  or  whose  past  gives 
ividence  of  conceptions  incompatible  with  funda- 
nental  traditions  of  law  and  humanity." 

rapan's  Proposal  for  Reciprocal 
Visits  to  Internee  Camps 

Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Japanese 
jrovernment  consistently  refused,  despite  the  con- 
inued  representations  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
irnment,  to  authorize  visits  by  representatives  of 
he  protecting  power  or  the  International  Red 
3ross  Committee  to  prisoner-of-war  and  civilian 
nternment  camps  where  American  nationals  were 
leld  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  other  occu- 
)ied  territories.  The  Japanese  Government  au- 
horized  visits  to  camps  in  Japan,  Formosa, 
^hina.  and  Manchuria,  but  the  permissions  which 
he  Japanese  Government  has  actually  granted 
o  the  representatives  of  the  protecting  power  and 
he  International  Red  Cross  Committee  have  been 
poradic  and  arbitrary.  The  United  States  Gov- 
rnment  has  also  learned  that  there  are  numerous 
amps  in  Japan  proper  whose  locations  have  never 
»een  reported  and  which  the  representatives  of  the 
)rotecting  power  and  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  have  never  been  able  to  visit.  The 
Jnited  States  Government  has  faithfully  abided 
>y  its  commitments  under  the  Geneva  Prisoners 
>f  War  Convention  and  has  accorded  the  repre- 
entatives  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
nittee  and  the  protecting  powers  in  charge  of 
Japanese  interests  complete  authorization  to  visit 
■egularly  the  camps  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  Hawaii  and  to  report  on  the  conditions 
inder  which  Japanese  nationals  are  held  in  cus- 
ody  by  the  United  States. 

Last  summer  the  Japanese  Government  ex- 
>ressed  an  interest  in  its  nationals  held  in  custody 
»n  New  Caledonia.  In  August  the  Spanish  Em- 
>assy  also  transmitted  a  request  from  the  Japa- 


nese Government  for  a  report  on  the  conditions 
under  which  Japanese  nationals  are  held  on  Sai- 
pan  and  the  treatment  accorded  to  them.  The 
United  States  Government  informed  the  Japanese 
Government  that,  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
advice  that  the  Japanese  Government  had  under- 
taken to  fulfil  its  commitments  with  respect  to 
authorizing  visits  to  all  camps  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  in  other  Japanese-occupied  territories, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  make 
arrangements  for  accredited  representatives  to 
inspect  the  camps  and  to  report  on  the  conditions 
under  which  Japanese  nationals  are  held  on  Sai- 
pan,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  New  Caledonia. 

The  Japanese  offer  announced  on  the  February 
2  radio  broadcast  from  Japan  refers  to  a  counter- 
proposal made  by  the  Japanese  Government  in 
response  to  this  proposal  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Japanese  Government  in- 
formed the  United  States  Government  that  it  was 
prepared,  as  a  first  step,  to  authorize  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee 
to  visit  the  Santo  Tomas  civilian  internment  camp 
at  Manila,  the  prisoner-of-war  hospital  in  Thai- 
land, and  the  prisoner-of-war  camp  at  Singapore. 
This  proposal  of  the  Japanese  Government  is  con- 
tingent on  the  state  of  military  operations  and  on 
the  United  States  Government's  offering  complete 
reciprocity  for  visits  to  all  places  where  Japanese 
nationals  are  held,  in  particular  with  respect  to 
Saipan,  New  Caledonia,  Guam,  and  Tinian. 

The  limited  nature  of  the  offer  made  by  Japan 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  is  evident. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  not  offered  com- 
plete reciprocity  for  camp  visits  to  all  places  where 
American  nationals  are  held  in  custody  by  Japan. 
The  Japanese  Government  is  prepared  to  author- 
ize visits  only  by  representatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Committee  and  not  by  represent- 
atives of  the  protecting  power.  It  did  not  offer 
to  permit  visits  to  prisoner-of-war  camps  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  but  only  offered  to  authorize 
visits  to  the  Santo  Tomas  civilian  camp.  It  did 
not  authorize  visits  to  the  other  civilian  camps  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  nationals  held  at  Santo  Tomas  have 
now  been  liberated  by  American  forces  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Japanese  Government's  offer  to  permit 
visits  to  the  Santo  Tomas  camp  no  longer  has  any 
value.  With  regard  to  the  camps  in  Thailand,  the 
Japanese   Government   has   failed   to   authorize 
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visits  to  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  but  has  re- 
stricted its  authorization  to  visits  to  the  prisoner- 
of-war  hospital.  The  Japanese  Government  has 
authorized  visits  to  the  prisoner-of-war  camp  at 
Singapore,  but  so  far  as  is  known  there  are  no 
American  prisoners  of  war  at  Singapore.  There 
are,  however,  at  Singapore  large  numbers  of 
British  prisoners  of  war.     American  civilians  are 


interned  at  Singapore,  but  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  not  offered  to  authorize  visits  to  the 
civilian  internment  camps. 

The  proposal  of  the  Japanese  Government  is 
receiving  careful  consideration  by  the  United. 
States  Government,  and  a  reply  will  be  forwarded 
shortly  to  the  Swiss  Government  for  transmission 
to  Japan. 


Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 


AMERICAN  DELEGATION 


[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

On  January  13,  1945  the  Department  of  State 
made  an  announcement  regarding  the  convening 
at  Mexico  City  of  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  and  the  designa- 
tion of  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
State,  as  this  Government's  Delegate  and  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
Alternate  Delegate.1 

The  Conference  is  now  scheduled  to  open  on 
February  21, 1945. 

The  Department  of  State  on  February  10  an- 
nounced the  personnel  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sentation which  will  accompany  the  Delegate  and 
the  Alternate  Delegate.  The  list  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  Congress,  labor,  management,  and 
agriculture,  as  well  as  technical  specialists  from 
Government  agencies  concerned  with  inter- Amer- 
ican affairs.  The  broadly  representative  char- 
acter of  the  Delegation  reflects  the  importance 
attached  by  this  country  to  the  Mexico  City  con- 
ference and  to  the  wide  variety  of  war  and  peace 
problems  which  may  come  before  it  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  list  follows : 

Delegate 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State 
Alternate  Delegate 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Special  Congressional  Advisers 

Tom  Connally,  United  States  Senate,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 
Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States  Senate,  Member,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 
Sol  Bloom,  House  of  Representatives,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1945,  p.  61. 


Luther  Johnson,  House  of  Representatives,   Member, 

Committee   on    Foreign   Affairs,   Alternate   for   Mr. 

Bloom  . 
Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  House  of  Representatives,  Member, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Advisers 

Samuel  W.  Anderson,   Program  Vice  Chairman,   War 

Production  Board 
Adolf   A.   Berle,   Jr.,   American   Ambassador,   Rio  de 

Janeiro 
William  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Oscar  Cox,  Deputy  Administrator,   Foreign  Economic 

Administration 
Maj.   Gen.   George  C.   Dunham,   United    States  Army, 

President,   Institute  of   Inter-American  Affairs,   Of- 
fice of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
Lt.  Gen.  Stanley  D.  Embick,  United  States  Army 
Green  H.   Hackworth,   Legal  Adviser,   Department  of 

State 
Albert  S.  Goss,  Master,  National  Grange,  Washington. 

D.  C. 
Francis  A.  Jamieson,  Assistant  Coordinator,  Press  and 

Publications  Department,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  ol 

Inter-American  Affairs 
Eric  A.  Johnston,  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  oi 

the  United  States 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Labor 
Julius  G.  Luhrsen,  Executive  Secretary,  Railway  Laboi 

Executives   Association,   Washington,  D.C. 
David    McDonald,    Secretary-Treasurer,    United    Stee 

Workers,     Congress     of     Industrial     Organizations 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
George  Meany,  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Federa 

tion  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
George  S.  Messersmith,  American  Ambassador,  Mexico 

D.F. 
Edward  A.  O'Neal,  President,  American  Farm  Bureai 

Federation,  Chicago,  111. 
Leo  Pasvolsky,  Special  Assistant  for  International  Or 

ganization  and  Security  Affairs,  Department  of  Stat 
James  G.  Patton,  President,  National  Farmers  Union 

Denver,  Colo. 
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Warren   Lee  Pierson,  President  and  General  Counsel, 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
Wayne  0.  Taylor,  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hear  Admiral  Harold  0.  Train,  United  States  Navy 
Avra  M.  Warren,  Director,  Office  of  American  Republic 

Affairs,   Department  of  State 
Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural  Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Harry  D.  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Vice  Admiral  Russell  Willson,  United  States  Navy 

Special  Assistants  to  the  Delegate 
Robert  J.  Lynch,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 
G.  Hayden  Raynor,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

Special  Assistants  to  the  Alternate  Delegate 
Dudley  B.  Bonsai,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  American  Republic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 
John  C.  McClintock,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  American  Republic  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Chief  Technical  Officer 
John  E.  Lockwood,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  American 
Republic   Affairs,   Department  of  State 

Chief  Press  Relations  Officer 
Michael  J.  McDermott,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State 

Secretary  General 

Warren  Kelchner,  Chief,  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences,  Department  of  State 

Liberation  of  Manila 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
TO  PRESIDENT  OSMENA 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  4] 

The  American  people  rejoice  with  me  in  the 
liberation  of  your  Capital. 

After  long  years  of  planning,  our  hearts  have 
quickened  at  the  magnificent  strides  toward  free- 
dom that  have  been  made  in  the  last  months — at 
Leyte,  Mindoro,  Lingayen  Gulf,  and  now  Manila. 

We  are  proud  of  the  mighty  blows  struck  by 
General  MacArthur,  our  sailors,  soldiers,  and  air- 
men ;  and  in  their  comradeship-in-arms  with  your 
loyal  and  valiant  people,  who  in  the  darkest  days 
have  not  ceased  to  fight  for  their  independence. 
You  may  be  sure  that  this  pride  will  strengthen 
our  determination  to  drive  the  Jap  invader  from 
your  Islands. 
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We  will  join  you  in  that  effort — with  our  armed 
forces,  as  rapidly  and  fully  as  our  efforts  against 
our  enemies  and  our  responsibilities  to  other  lib- 
erated peoples  permit.  With  God's  help  we  will 
complete  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  we  renewed 
when  our  men  returned  to  Leyte. 

Let  the  Japanese  and  other  enemies  of  peaceful 
nations  take  warning  from  these  great  events  in 
your  country;  their  world  of  treachery,  aggres- 
sion, and  enslavement  cannot  survive  in  the  strug- 
gle against  our  world  of  freedom  and  peace. 

STATEMENT  RY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  5] 

The  liberation  of  Manila  and  the  freeing  of  the 
residents  of  that  area  from  Japanese  bondage 
brings  great  joy  to  the  American  people  as  it  must 
also  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  The  libera- 
tion of  the  Philippines  has  been  an  objective  to- 
ward which  this  Government  has  been  ceaselessly 
working  since  early  1942.  It  gives  us  all  intense 
satisfaction  that  the  objective  has  already  been 
attained  in  large  part.  That  the  remainder  of  the 
enemy-occupied  areas  in  the  Philippines  are  cer- 
tain to  be  soon  liberated  no  one  will  doubt.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  express  our  thanks  to  General 
MacArthur  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  forces 
under  his  command  for  the  courageous  and  effec- 
tive manner  in  which  the  Philippine  operations 
have  been  conducted.  The  fortitude,  courage,  and 
loyalty  of  the  Filipino  people  in  their  sufferings 
and  deprivation  imposed  upon  them  by  the  enemy 
have  won  the  admiration  of  every  American  and 
of  freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 

Proposed  Lend-Lease 
And  Reciprocal- Aid 
Agreements  With  France 

[Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

Proposed  lend-lease  and  reciprocal-aid  agree- 
ments were  handed  on  February  8  to  Jean  Mon- 
net,  Special  Envoy  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  France  on  lend-lease  and  shipping  nego- 
tiations. M.  Monnet  is  taking  the  documents  to 
Paris  for  consideration  by  the  French  Government 
with  a  view  to  early  conclusion  of  the  arrange- 
ments. A  full  statement  will  be  issued  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  negotiations. 
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DEPAHTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 


Resume  of  Its  Organization  and  Its  Activities 


By  CHARLES  G.  FENWICK ' 


Following  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  it  was  clear  that  the  existing  Inter- 
American  Neutrality  Committee,  created  at  the 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Panama  in  1939, 
must  be  reorganized  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
Projects  to  that  effect  were  presented  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  delegations  to  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  January  1942.  The 
Rio  meeting  thereupon  adopted  a  resolution 
(XXVI)  providing  that  the  Neutrality  Commit- 
tee then  existing  should  continue  to  function  in 
its  present  form  under  the  name  of  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee.  This  made  the 
Juridical  Committee  the  legal  successor  of  the 
Neutrality  Committee,  subject  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  Neutrality  Committee  except  so 
far  as  these  might  be  modified  by  the  provisions 
of  later  resolutions. 

The  Juridical  Committee  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers, designated  respectively  by  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the 
United  States.  A  provision  of  the  Rio  resolution 
requires  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  must 
have  no  other  duties  than  those  pertaining  to  the 
Committee,  so  that  members  of  the  foreign  service 
of  a  country  are  excluded  if  they  are  on  active 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  invite  American  jurists  to  take  part  in 
its  deliberations  upon  special  juridical  matters, 
and  it  may  also  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  tech- 
nical experts  when  the  occasion  calls  for  their 
services. 

The  functions  assigned  to  the  Juridical  Com- 
mittee by  the  Rio  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
may  be  conveniently  classified  under  four  heads : 
(1)  juridical  problems  arising  out  of  the  present 
war;  (2)  post-war  problems ;  (3)  the  development 
and  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  codification 
of  international  law;  and  (4)  the  coordination  of 
the  resolutions  of  consultative  meetings  of  For- 
eign Ministers.    In  view  of  the  wide  diversity  of 


xDr.  Fenwick  is  the  member  appointed  by  the  United 
States   on  the  Inter-American   Juridical   Committee. 


the  problems  thus  assigned  to  the  Committee  and 
of  the  limited  technical  staff  put  at  its  disposition, 
the  Committee  has  found  it  necessary  to  give  its 
attention  to  problems  which  appeared  to  be  more 
urgent  and  to  subordinate  research  work  to  issues 
of  more  immediate  practical  importance. 

A  special  resolution  of  the  Rio  meeting  referred 
to  the  Committee  a  project  of  the  Bolivian  Dele- 
gation calling  for  an  "Affirmation  of  the  tradi- 
tional theory  of  law  in  the  presence  of  a  deliberate 
repudiation  of  international  justice  and  morality". 
The  resolution  was  obviously  directed  against  the 
false  doctrines  of  the  Axis  powers  and  violations 
of  international  law  accompanying  the  Nazi  phi- 
losophy. Acting  upon  the  resolution,  the  Juridical 
Committee  drafted  a  statement  under  the  title, 
"Reaffirmation  of  Fundamental  Principles  of  In- 
ternational Law".  The  statement  was  submitted 
to  the  American  governments  through  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  June  2,  1942.  A  number  of 
governments  indicated  their  willingness  to  sign 
the  reaffirmation  in  the  form  presented ;  other  gov- 
ernments suggested  modifications.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  asked  for  changes  in  the 
text  of  the  document,  and  these  changes  not  being 
acceptable  to  other  governments  the  reaffirmation 
was  referred  back  to  the  Committee  to  be  re- 
drafted in  accordance  with  the  changes  proposed. 
The  revised  draft  has  been  resubmitted  to  the 
American  governments. 

The  Committee  next  proceeded  to  draft  its  Pre- 
liminary Recommendation  on  Post-War  Prob- 
lems. Part  I  of  the  recommendation  deals  with 
"Factors  which  contributed  to  the  break-down  of 
international  law  and  order".  It  presents  a  survey 
of  the  limitations  of  international  law  before  1920, 
the  defects  of  international  organization  after 
1920,  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors responsible  for  the  break-down  of  law  and 
order  in  1914  and  in  1939.  Part  II  of  the  recom- 
mendation, entitled  "Conclusions",  is  drafted  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  principles  which  the  Com- 
mittee believed  should  constitute  the  basis  of  a 
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stable  international  system.  The  completed  docu- 
ment was  forwarded  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
m  September  4, 1942,  to  be  submitted  by  the  Union 
to  the  American  governments  for  such  use  as  they 
might  desire  to  make  of  it.  No  action  was  called 
for ;  but  the  Committee  requested  observations  and 
comments  in  order  that  it  might  be  guided  in  mak- 
ing the  more  specific  recommendations  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  make 
by  the  Rio  resolution  on 
post-war  problems. 

The  function  as- 
signed to  the  Juridical 
Committee,  "To  develop 
and  coordinate  the  work 
of  codifying  interna- 
tional law",  is  a  broad 
one,  calling  not  only  for 
the  determination  of 
what  might  be  said  to  be 
the  existing  rule  of  law 
but  for  a  decision  as  to 
desirable  modifications 
of  the  rule  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  Committee 
decided  to  confine  its 
activities  in  the  field  of 
codification  to  recom- 
mendations in  respect  to 
the  coordination  of  the 


Inter-American  Juridical 
Committee 

Chairman 

Francisco  Campos 

Members* 

Luis  Podesta  Costa 
Francisco  Campos 
Felix  Nieto  del  Rio 
Manuel  Jimenez 
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the  field  of  the  resolutions  of  inter-American  con- 
ferences, where  there  is  much  duplication  and 
much  obsolete  material ;  but  in  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  task  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  will  be  confined  to  the  resolutions  of 
consultative  meetings. 

By  special  request  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  under  date  of  May  7, 

1943,  the  Juridical 
Committee  undertook 
the  study  of  the  existing 
inter-American  peace 
agreements  with  the 
object  of  consolidating 
them  into  a  single 
agreement.  As  a  result 
of  its  studies  in  this  con- 
nection the  Committee 
drafted  two  separate 
treaties,  a  draft  treaty 
for  the  coordination  of 
inter-American  peace 
agreements,  which 
brings  together  the  ex- 
isting treaties  with- 
out alteration  of  their 
terms,  and  an  alterna- 
tive treaty  containing 
the  modifications  which 
the  Committee  believed 


work  of  existing  agencies  of  codification,  indicat- 
ing the  lines  along  which  codification  might  pro- 
ceed without  actually  entering  upon  the  codifica- 
tion of  particular  topics  of  international  law.  The 
Committee  has  prepared  a  report  and  resolution 
on  this  subject  which  will  shortly  be  forwarded 
to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

A  separate  resolution  of  the  Rio  Meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers  called  upon  the  Juridical  Commit- 
tee to  study  and  report  upon  the  coordination  of 
the  resolutions,  declarations,  and  other  acts  of 
previous  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers.  The 
Committee  interpreted  the  word  coordination  as 
calling  not  merely  for  a  logical  classification  of 
the  various  resolutions  but  for  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  each  separate  resolution  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  relation  to  other  resolutions  of  the 
same  or  of  other  meetings.  In  the  course  of  its 
studies  in  this  connection  the  Committee  found  it 
desirable  to  extend  the  work  of  coordination  into 


it  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  existing  peace 
machinery.  The  two  drafts  and  accompanying 
report  were  submitted  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  June  15, 1944. 

On  June  17  the  Committee  forwarded  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  a  Recommendation  for  the 
Immediate  Establishment  of  a  Preliminary  In- 
ternational Organization.  The  recommendation 
had  for  its  primary  purpose  the  extension  of  the 
circle  of  the  United  Nations  so  as  to  include,  un- 
der the  title  Associated  American  States,  those 
American  states  which,  although  not  belligerents, 
had  broken  relations  with  the  Axis  powers  and 
were  fulfilling  their  pledges  of  continental  soli- 
darity. Its  secondary  purpose  was  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  American  states  to  take  part 
in  discussions  with  respect  to  the  general  inter- 
national organization  to  be  established  after  the 
war.  To  this  end  the  recommendation  proposed 
the  immediate  creation  of  a  general  assembly  in 
which  each  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
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the  Associated  American  States  would  be  entitled 
to  representation.  An  executive  committee  of  the 
assembly,  consisting  at  first  of  the  powers  bearing 
the  main  burden  of  the  war  and  later  of  other 
states  selected  by  the  general  assembly,  would  be 
entrusted  with  the  formulation  of  the  policies  and 
measures  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  international  reconstruction  and 
reorganization.  A  general  secretariat  would  act 
as  a  central  administrative  agency  coordinating 
the  work  of  the  existing  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  agencies  to  be  created  in  the  future. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Propo- 
sals relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security,  the  Juridical  Committee  immedi- 
ately undertook  a  careful  study  of  the  document 
with  the  object  of  making  constructive  sugges- 
tions in  the  light  of  inter-American  traditions 
and  experience.  On  December  8,  1944  the  Com- 
mittee approved  a  report  entitled  "The  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  Proposals:  Preliminary  Comments  and 
Recommendations".  The  report  keeps  strictly 
within  the  framework  of  the  Proposals,  seeking 
to  clarify  obscure  points  and  to  suggest  supple- 
mentary provisions.  It  is  described  as  "prelimi- 
nary" because  the  Committee  felt  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  make  additional  comments  and  obser- 
vations in  the  light  of  the  individual  replies  of  the 
separate  American  governments  to  the  Proposals. 

Looking  at  the  activities  of  the  Juridical  Com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  perhaps  the  most  important 
problem  before  the  Committee  is  the  coordination 
of  inter-American  and  international  relations. 
For  two  generations  since  the  first  inter- American 
conference  at  Washington  in  1889,  inter- American 
law  has  developed  more  or  less  independently  of 
general  international  law.  Within  recent  years 
inter- American  institutions  have  grown  more  nu- 
merous and  more  highly  organized.  The  time  has 
now  come  to  consider  what  modifications  of  inter- 
American  organization  and  law  will  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  international  organization  contem- 
plated by  the  United  Nations.  At  the  same  time 
the  Juridical  Committee  is  giving  close  attention 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem itself,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  ma- 
chinery of  conferences  and  consultative  meetings 
and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative agencies. 


Exchange  of  American 
And  German  Nationals 

[Released  to  the  press  February  5] 

In  the  recent  exchange  of  nationals  between  thi 
United  States  and  Germany,  there  were  received 
in  Switzerland  from  Germany  820  civilians  in- ' 
eluding  American  nationals  and  their  immediate 
relatives,  nationals  of  the  other  American  repub- 
lics, and  other  persons  claiming  nationality  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Four  of 
the  civilians  exchanged  died  following  arrival  in 
Switzerland  and  others  were  too  ill  to  travel  on- 
ward from  Switzerland.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
sons delivered  in  Switzerland  34  Cuban  nationals 
who  had  already  been  delivered  by  the  Germans 
into  Spain  under  a  previous  agreement  are  now 
released  for  travel  to  their  native  country. 

Not  all  of  the  civilians  released  in  the  exchange 
can  be  accommodated  on  the  M.  S.  Gripsholm  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  seriously  sick  and 
wounded  American  and  Canadian  prisoners  of 
war  who  are  being  given  priority  for  accommoda- 
tion on  the  vessel.  The  list  of  civilians  received 
in  Switzerland  has  been  made  public.  A  list  show- 
ing which  of  the  civilians  will  travel  on  the  M.  S. 
Gripsholm  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  provide  transportation 
for  the  other  civilians  who  in  the  meantime  are 
being  given  appropriate  care. 

The  Proclaimed  List 

[Released  to  the  press  February  11] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  and  the  Deputy  Coor- 
dinator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  6  to  Revision 
VIII  of  the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked 
Nationals,  promulgated  September  13,  1944. 

Cumulative  Supplement  No.  6  to  Revision  VIII 
supersedes  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  5  dated 
January  12,  1945. 

Part  I  of  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  6  contains 
28  additional  listings  in  the  other  American  re- 
publics and  92  deletions ;  Part  II  contains  44  addi- 
tional listings  outside  the  American  republics  and 
41  deletions. 
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Exploratory  Conversations  on 
Double-Taxation  Conventions 
With  the  United  Kingdom 

[Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

Informal  and  exploratory  conversations  which 
have  been  in  progress  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  year  between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  representatives 
of  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
ble bases  for  the  negotiation  of  conventions  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  have  ended.  Two 
draft  conventions  have  been  prepared  in  the  course 
of  the  conversations,  one  relating  to  income  taxes 
and  the  other  relating  to  estate  taxes.  These  draft 
conventions  are  being  submitted  by  the  representa- 
tives to  their  respective  Governments  for  further 
consideration  with  a  view  to  definitive  negotia- 
tions. 

The  conversations  were  divided  into  three 
phases,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in  London,  as 
announced  by  the  Department  on  August  21, 1944.1 
The  second  phase  of  the  conversations  took  place 
in  Washington  in  November  and  December  1944 
and  was  announced  by  the  Department  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1944.2  The  final  or  drafting  phase  of  the 
conversations  also  took  place  in  Washington. 

The  following  persons  participated  in  the  recent 
conversations  in  Washington: 

For  the  United  States:  Mr.  Eldon  P.  King, 
Special  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue ;  Mr.  Roy  Blough,  Treasury  Department ;  Mr. 
Frederick  Livesey,  Office  of  Financial  and  Devel- 
opment Policy,  Department  of  State ;  Mr.  Herbert 
P.  Fales,  Second  Secretary  and  Vice  Consul, 
American  Embassy,  London;  Mr.  William  V. 
Whittington,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Treaty  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  Research  and  Publication,  De- 
partment of  State;  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Adelburt  Christy,  and  Mr.  Earl  R'uth,  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

For  the  United  Kingdom :  Sir  Cornelius  Gregg, 
Mr.  S.  P.  Chambers,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Willis,  British 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue;  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Bath- 
urst,  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy.  Sir 
Cornelius  and  Mr.  Chambers  returned  to  London 
in  December,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  phase 
of  the  conversations. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27,  1944,  p.  208. 
'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10, 1944,  p.  732. 


Appointment  of  J.  G.  Bradshaw 
As  Visiting  Professor  to 
Colombia 

[Released  to  the  press  January  30] 

J.  G.  Bradshaw,  one  of  the  group  of  professors 
and  technical  experts  who  have  received  travel 
grants  from  the  Department  of  State  for  service 
in  other  American  republics,  will  leave  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1945  for  Bogota,  Colombia,  where  he 
has  accepted  the  post  of  adviser  to  the  director 
and  visiting  professor  in  the  School  of  Business 
and  Commerce  of  the  Gimnasio  Moderno.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  has  done  graduate  work  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  fields  of 
both  foreign  trade  and  teaching  since  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  University  of  Washington.  The 
School  of  Business  and  Commerce  of  the  Gim- 
nasio Moderno  was  established  in  the  Colombian 
capital  three  years  ago  as  a  model  institution  of 
modern  commercial  methods  and  administration. 
It  employs  the  case-method  plan  of  teaching, 
which  is  used  in  only  three  other  schools  of  busi- 
ness, at  Harvard,  Stanford,  and  Northwestern 
Universities. 

Sixteen  travel  grants  have  been  given  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  professors  or  technical 
experts  under  a  program  of  cultural  and  scientific 
interchange  between  this  country  and  the  other 
American  republics  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
This  program,  financed  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  receiving  educational  institutions, 
is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Coop- 
eration of  the  Department  of  State. 

Parasitologist  To  Visit  Mexico 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

Dr.  Clay  G.  Huff,  professor  of  parasitology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Institute  of  Public  Health  and 
Tropical  Diseases  of  Mexico  City  to  visit  that  in- 
stitution as  guest  investigator  from  March  1  to 
April  15,  1945.  Dr.  Huff's  trip  will  be  under 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Huff  was  born  in  Indiana  and  received  his 
academic  training  at  Southwestern  College 
(Kansas),  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Har- 
vard.   He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
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Parasitologists,  the  American  Society  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  and  the  American  Society  of  Natural- 
ists, and  is  vice  president  of  the  National  Malaria 
Society.  His  published  works  include  A  Manual 
of  Medical  Parasitology  and,  in  collaboration  with 
Hegner,  Root,  and  Augustine,  Parasitology. 

Dr.  Huff's  research  has  been  largely  in  the  field 
of  malaria  with  special  investigation  of  mosquito 
transmissions  and  life  cycles.  He  has  devoted 
considerable  attention  recently  to  malaria  in  liz- 
ards and  the  development  of  malarial  sporozoites 
in  the  vertebrate  host.  His  visit  to  Mexico  will 
enlarge  his  opportunity  for  investigation  along 
these  lines. 


International  Air  Services 
Transit  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

Canada 

His  Excellency  L.  B.  Pearson,  Ambassador  of 
Canada,  on  February  10  signed  the  International 
Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  (Two  Freedoms) 
for  Canada.1 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  a  note  dated  February  10  that 
the  signature  affixed  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  the  International  Air  Services 
Transit  Agreement  constitutes  an  acceptance  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Other  Governments  which  have  given  notifica- 
tion of  their  acceptance  of  the  International  Air 
Services  Transit  Agreement  are  the  Netherlands 
on  January  ll,2  Norway  on  January  30,3  and  the 
United  States  on  February  8. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  VI  of  the  Inter- 
national Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  provides 
in  part  that 

"the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  informed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
by  each  of  the  governments  on  whose  behalf  the 
Agreement  has  been  signed  whether  signature  on 
its  behalf  shall  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the 
Agreement  by  that  government  and  an  obligation 
binding  upon  it". 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1045,  p.  160. 
z  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  108. 
a  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1045,  p.  169. 
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Acceptance  of  Aviation 
Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  February  9] 

United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 9  that  the  United  States  Government  had  taken 
steps  to  accept  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation,  the  International  Air 
Services  Transit  Agreement,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Agreement  signed  at  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Conference  at  Chicago 
on  December  7,  1944.  The  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  will  in  due  course  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent. 

There  follows  the  text  of  the  Department's  tele- 
gram of  February  8,  1945  instructing  its  diplo- 
matic missions  to  notify  the  other  governments 
which  participated  in  the  Chicago  conference  of 
this  action : 

"Please  address  the  following  note  to  the  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country  to  which 
you  are  accredited : 

'I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the  Inter- 
national Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  and  the 
International  Air  Transport  Agreement  signed  at 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  at 
Chicago  on  December  7, 1944. 

'I  am  now  instructed  to  notify  the  Government 
of that  the  signatures  of  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  United  States  of  America  on  these 
agreements  constitute  acceptances  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  obli- 
gations binding  upon  it. 

'These  acceptances  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  given  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  provisions  of  Article  II,  Sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  International  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement  and  the  provisions  of  Article  TV,  Sec- 
tion 3,  of  the  International  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment shall  become  operative  as  to  the  United 
States  of  America  at  such  time  as  the  Convention 
on  International  Civil  Aviation,  signed  at  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Conference,  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article 
V  of  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  are,  in  respect  of  the  United  States 
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of  America,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  its 
constitutional  processes.' " 

The  articles  to  which  special  reference  is  made 
in  this  telegram  read  as  follows: 

International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement, 
article  II,  section  2 :  "If  any  disagreement  between 
two  or  more  contracting  States  relating  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  this  Agreement 
cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation,  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  XVIII  of  the  above-mentioned  Con- 
vention shall  be  applicable  in  the  same  manner 
as  provided  therein  with  reference  to  any  disagree- 
ment relating  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  above-mentioned  Convention." 

International  Air  Transport  Agreement,  article 
IV,  section  3,  is  identical. 

Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion, article  V,  second  paragraph :  "The  expenses 
of  the  organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  member 
States  in  proportions  to  be  decided  by  the  As- 
sembly. Funds  shall  be  advanced  by  each  mem- 
ber State  to  cover  the  initial  expenses  of  the 
Organization." 


Double-Taxation 
Convention  With  Canada 

EXCHANGE  OF  INSTRUMENTS  OF 
RATIFICATION 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

On  February  6,  1945  at  3  p.m.  the  Honorable 
Joseph  C  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and 
His  Excellency  L.  B.  Pearson,  O.B.E.,  Canadian 
Ambassador  in  "Washington,  formally  exchanged 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  in  the  case  of  estate  taxes  and 
succession  duties  which  was  signed  in  Ottawa 
June  8, 1944. 

Information  with  respect  to  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  the  convention  was  released  by 
the  Department  on  June  9,  1944.1  A  statement 
regarding  the  ratification  of  the  convention  on 
December  21,  1944  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  released  by  the  Department  on  De- 
cember 21.2 
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The  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion brings  the  convention  into  effect.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  article  XIV  that  the  convention  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  come  into  effect  on  June  14,  1941. 
A  proclamation  of  the  convention  will  be  issued 
by  the  President. 

Cooperative  Rubber 
Investigations 

Haiti 

In  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  December  29, 
1944  and  January  8,  1945  between  the  American 
Charge  dAffaires  ad  interim  at  Port-au-Prince 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Haiti,  there  was  effected  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment to  the  agreement  concluded  in  1941  regard- 
ing a  research  and  demonstration  program  for 
cooperative  rubber  investigations  in  Haiti.  The 
supplementary  agreement  was  concluded  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  more  clearly  certain  proce- 
dures affecting  the  sale  of  products  grown  on  the 
lands  used  by  the  rubber  experiment  station  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  continued  development 
of  rubber  investigations  and  demonstration 
plantings  in  Haiti.  It  provides,  in  effect,  for  a 
rotating  fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  co- 
operative rubber  station  at  Marfranc. 

The  supplementary  agreement  is  to  remain  in 
force  as  though  it  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
agreement  which  was  effected  by  the  signing  of  a 
letter  dated  January  24,  1941  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Agriculture  and  Labor  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti.  The  letter  agreement  provides  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Haiti  in  con- 
ducting investigations  with  respect  to  methods  of 
rubber-cultivation,  the  development  of  superior 
strains  of  rubber,  disease  control,  use  of  intercrops, 
and  other  matters,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  a  self-sustaining  rubber-culture  industry  in 
Haiti.  The  agreement  became  effective  on  the 
date  of  signing  and  is  to  remain  in  force  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

1  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1944,  p.  543. 
J  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1944,  p.  840. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


Anglo-Ethiopian  Agreement 


The  American  Legation  at  Addis  Ababa  has 
transmitted  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  the  text 
of  the  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ethiopia  which  was  signed  at  Addis  Ababa 
December  19, 1944  and  was  in  force  from  that  date. 
The  agreement,  which  is  in  the  English  and 
Amharic   languages,    supersedes    the    agreement 


and  military  convention  signed  at  Addis  Ababa 
January  31,  1942. 

The  agreement  has  been  published  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  as  Command  Paper  6584. 

The  English  text  of  the  agreement  and  the  ac- 
companying documents  is  as  follows: 


AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    ETHIOPIA    AND    THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Addis  Ababa  December  19th,  1944. 


His  Imperial  Majesty  The  Emperor  of  Ethi- 
opia, Conquering  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
Elect  of  God  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  His 
Imperial   Majesty   the   Emperor)    and   His 
Majesty  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas, 
Emperor  of  India   (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  His  Majesty  the  King), 
Whereas,  on  the  31st  January,  1942,  an  Agree- 
ment and  a  Military  Convention  were  signed  at 
Addis  Ababa  between  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  with  the  provision  that  they  should 
remain  in  force  until  replaced  by  a  treaty  for 
which  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  might 
wish  to  make  proposals ; 

Considering  that  circumstances  have  changed 
since  the  said  Agreement  and  Convention  were 
concluded,  but  that  while  the  war  continues  it  is 
not  opportune  to  negotiate  a  permanent  treaty ; 

Desiring,  as  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
render  mutual  assistance  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  conclude  a  new  temporary  Agree- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  their  mutual  relations : 
Have  accordingly  appointed  as  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries : — 

His  Imperial  Majesty  The  Emperor:  His  Ex- 
cellency, Bitweddad  Makonnen  Endalkachau,  The 
Prime  Minister. 

His  Majesty  The  King:  For  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland :  The 
Right  Honourable,  Earl  De  La  Warr,  a  Member  of 
the  Privy  Council. 


who,  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found 
to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  as 
follows : — 

Article  I. 

The  Agreement  and  the  Military  Convention 
concluded  on  the  31st  January,  1942,  are  super- 
seded by  the  present  Agreement. 

Article  II. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  be  conducted  through  an 
Ethiopian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London 
accredited  to  His  Majesty  the  King  and  a  British 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Addis  Ababa  accred- 
ited to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

Article  III. 

1.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  will  re- 
tain or  appoint  British  or  other  foreign  persons  of 
experience  and  special  qualifications  to  be  advisers 
or  officers  of  their  administration  and  judges  as 
they  find  necessarjr. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
assist  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  in  find- 
ing suitable  persons  of  British  nationality  whom 
they  may  desire  to  appoint. 

Article  IV. 

1.  Jurisdiction  over  British  subjects,  British 
Protected  Persons  and  British  Companies  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Ethiopian  Courts  constituted  ac- 
cording to  the  Statute  for  the  Administration  of 
Justice  issued  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror in  1942  and  the  Rules  of  Court  issued  in  1943, 
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provided  (a)  that  in  Article  4  of  Section  III  of  the 
Statute  there  shall  be  substituted  for  "judges  of 
British  nationality''  the  words  "judges  of  proven 
judicial  experience  in  other  lands",  and  (b)  that, 
jin  the  hearing  by  the  High  Court  of  any  matter, 
jail  persons  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  that  one 
[of  the  judges  sitting  shall  have  had  judicial  expe- 
rience in  other  lands. 

2.  British  subjects  and  British  Protected  Per- 
sons shall  be  incarcerated  only  in  prisons  which 
are  approved  by  an  officer  who  has  had  experience 
in  modern  prison  administration. 

Article  V 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
(a)  relinquish  the  control  and  management  of  the 
section  of  the  Franco-Ethiopian  Railway  which 
lies  in  Ethiopian  territory  within  three  months  of 
receiving  from  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment a  formal  assurance  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  its  continued  efficient 
operation,  and  (b)  transfer  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  section  of  the  Railway  referred  to 
in  (a)  above  to  the  organisation  specified  in  the 
formal  assurance. 

2.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  recog- 
nise that  the  maintenance  of  the  Railway  in  efficient 
operation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  war  effort,  and 
also  agree  that  any  traffic  for  which  priority  is  in 
future  requested  by  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre 
or  by  the  British  Military  Authorities  will  receive 
that  priority. 

3.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government,  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  operation  and  man- 
agement of  the  Railway,  undertake  that  these  ar- 
rangements will  not  be  such  as  to  prejudice  the 
legal  rights  of  the  Franco-Ethiopian  "Railway 
Company. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
also,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  period  specified 
in  paragraph  1  above,  withdraw  from  the  canton- 
ment of  Diredawa  and  the  area  north-west  of  the 
Railway  formerly  included  in  the  area  defined  in 
paragraph  1  of  the  Schedule  to  the  Anglo-Ethio- 
pian Military  Convention,  1942. 

Article  VI. 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
make  available  to  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment a  military  mission  which  shall  be  a  unit  of 
the  military  forces  of  His  Majesty  the  King  under 


the  command  of  the  Head  of  the  Mission.  It  shall 
be  called  "The  British  Military  Mission  to  Ethi- 
opia". 

2.  The  status  and  privileges  of  the  members 
of  the  military  mission  will  be  governed  by  the 
terms  of  the  annexure  to  the  present  Article. 

3.  The  Head  of  the  Mission  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Minister  of  War  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian 
Government  for  the  organisation,  training  and 
administration  of  the  Ethiopian  Army. 

4.  The  policy  governing  such  organisation, 
training  and  administration  shall  be  laid  down 
by  the  Minister  of  War  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian 
Government  in  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Mission.  The  Minister  shall  have  the  right  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  policy  so  laid  down  is 
being  executed. 

5.  The  Minister  of  War  of  the  Imperial  Ethio- 
pian Government,  and  the  Head  of  the  British 
Military  Mission  to  Ethiopia  shall  agree  as  to 
the  general  disposition  and  movement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the 
mission. 

6.  The  British  Military  Mission  shall  be  with- 
drawn during  the  currency  of  this  agreement  if, 
after  consultation  between  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  either  of  them  so  desires  and  gives  notice 
to  the  other  to  this  effect.  If  any  such  notice  is 
given  the  Mission  shall  be  withdrawn  three  months 
after  the  date  of  receipt  of  notice. 

Article  VII. 

In  order  as  an  Ally  to  contribute  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  without  prejudice  to 
their  underlying  sovereignty,  the  Imperial  Ethio- 
pian Government  hereby  agree  that,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  Agreement,  the  territories  designated 
as  the  Reserved  Area  and  the  Ogaden,  as  set  forth 
in  the  attached  schedule,  shall  be  under  British 
Military  Administration. 

Article  VIII. 

All  installations,  constructions,  works  or  enter- 
prises already  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  Article  8(c)  and  9(b) 
of  the  Military  Convention  of  31st  January,  1942, 
in  the  areas  referred  to  in  Article  V  4.  shall  from 
the  date  of  withdrawal  provided  for  in  that  para- 
graph belong  in  full  title  to  the  Imperial  Ethio- 
pian Government. 
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Article  IX. 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
accord  to  civil  aircraft  duly  registered  in  Ethiopia 
freedom  of  passage  to,  in  and  over  territories  under 
their  jurisdiction  or  authority  provided  that  the 
regulations  governing  air  navigation  in  force 
within  these  territories  are  observed.  Similarly 
the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  will  accord 
to  civil  aircraft  duly  registered  in  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories under  the  sovereignty,  suzerainty,  protec- 
tion or  authority  of  His  Majesty  the  King  freedom 
of  passage  to,  in  and  over  Ethiopia,  provided  that 
the  Ethiopian  regulations  governing  air  naviga- 
tion in  force  are  observed. 

2.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  will 
permit  a  British  Air  Transport  organisation  or 
organisations,  to  be  designated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  operate  regular 
air  services  to,  in  and  over  Ethiopia  for  the  car- 
riage of  passengers,  mails  and  freight  provided 
that  such  regulations  governing  Air  navigation  as 
may  be  in  force  in  Ethiopia  are  observed.  For 
this  purpose  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government 
will  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  constant  main- 
tenance of,  and  provide  guards  for,  adequate 
landing  grounds  in  Ethiopian  territory.  They 
will  consult  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional landing  grounds  or  the  extension  of  ex- 
isting landing  grounds,  as  experience  may  show 
to  be  necessary.  The  said  organisations  shall  be 
permitted  to  use  such  landing  grounds,  together 
with  ground  equipment  and  facilities,  and  to  pro- 
vide such  further  facilities  as  may  be  required. 

3.  If  the  obligations  of  either  High  Contract- 
ing Party  under  paragraph  1  or  2  of  this  Article 
should  be  in  conflict  with  his  obligations  under  a 
future  general  international  agreement  or  con- 
vention relating  to  civil  aviation,  the  provisions 
of  these  paragraphs  shall  be  deemed  to  be  modi- 
fied so  far  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  such  conflict. 

4.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  will 
accord  freedom  of  navigation  in  and  over  Ethi- 
opia to  the  Air  Forces  of  His  Majesty  the  King  as 
well  as  to  Allied  Air  Forces,  and  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  secure  the  constant  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate landing  grounds  in  Ethiopian  territory. 
They  will  consult  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional landing  grounds,  or  the  extension  of  exist- 
ing landing  grounds,  as  the  latter  Government 


may  request.     The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment  will  give  all  necessary  orders  for  the  pa 
of  the  personnel  of  the  British  Air  Forces,  air- 
craft and  stores  to  and  from  the  said  landing 
grounds. 

Article  X. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  on  receipt  of 
proof  that  any  enemy  aliens  or  ex  -  enemy  aliens 
are  dangerous  to  the  security  of  Ethiopia  or  of 
any  of  the  adjoining  territories  under  the  sover- 
eignty or  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty  the  King, 
undertake  to  collaborate  in  arrangements  for  their 
internment  or  expulsion. 

Article  XI. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
carry  out  all  reasonable  steps  to  search  for,  ap- 
prehend and  hand  over  any  member  of  the  British 
or  Ethiopian  forces  who  is  claimed  as  a  deserter 
or  absentee  without  leave,  upon  request  made  in 
writing  by  the  competent  military  authorities  of 
the  forces  from  which  he  has  deserted  or  absented 
himself,  and  transmitted  through  the  diplomatic 
channel. 

Article  XII. 

The  present  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
as  from  today's  date. 

Article  XIII. 

The  present  Agreement  shall  remain  in  force 
until  replaced  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties;  provided,  however,  that,  at 
any  time  after  the  expiry  of  two  years  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  this  Agreement,  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  may  give  notice  to  the 
other  of  his  desire  to  terminate  it.  If  such  notice 
is  given  the  Agreement  shall  terminate  three 
months  after  the  date  on  which  this  notice  is 
given. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  sub- 
scribed their  signatures  to  the  present  Agreement 
and  thereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Addis  Ababa,  this  19th  day  of  December, 
1944. 

in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Amharic  lan- 
guages, both  of  which  shall  be  equally  authorita- 
tive, except  in  case  of  doubt  when  the  English  text 
shall  prevail. 
Makonnen  Exdat.kachau.         De  La  Wabr. 
Prime  Minister. 
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Annexure  to  Article  VI. 

Status  and  privileges  of  the  British  Military 
Mission  to  Ethiopia. 

1.  In  this  Annexure  the  expression  "Member  of 
the  Mission"  means: — 

(a)  Every  person  subject  to  the  disciplinary 
laws  in  force  for  any  of  the  armed  forces  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  who  is  serving  on  the  strength 
of  the  British  Military  Mission  to  Ethiopia  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "The  Mission")  or  who,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Ethiopian  Minister  of  War,  is 
attached  to  the  Mission,  or  performing  any  duties 
in  connection  therewith. 

(b)  Every  other  person  of  British  Nationality 
who  is  (1)  accompanying  or  serving  with  the  per- 
sons referred  to  in  (a)  above,  (2)  on  the  staff  of 
the  Expeditionary  Forces  Institute  serving  with 
or  attached  to  the  Mission. 

2.  The  expression  "Head  of  the  Mission"  means 
the  General  or  other  Officer  for  the  time  being 
Commanding  the  Mission.  A  certificate  under  the 
hand  of  the  Head  of  the  Mission  shall  be  conclu- 
sive that  any  person  named  therein,  is  a  person 
falling  within  one  of  the  classes  described  in  para- 
graph 1.  above. 

3.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  will 
provide  adequate  accommodation,  lands;  and 
buildings  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  accom- 
modation") for  the  Mission  to  enable  it  to  perform 
its  functions  adequately. 

4.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  consent 
to  the  enjoyment  by  the  Mission  of : — 

(a)  The  right  to  erect  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  temporary  build- 
ings and  or  structures  upon,  or  make  alterations 
to,  the  accommodation,  as  may  be  considered  nec- 
essary by  the  Head  of  the  Mission,  and  to  remove 
and  dispose  of  buildings  or  structures  which  they 
have  so  erected. 

(b)  The  right  of  entry  into,  and  departure  from, 
Ethiopia  of  members  of  the  Mission  without  let  or 
hindrance  subject  to  the  provision  of  Article  "VT  5 
above. 

(c)  The  right  to  establish  and  carry  on  the 
normal  Army  Postal  services  without  restriction 
for  the  handling  and  conveyance  of  all  corre- 
spondence of  the  Mission,  and  the  sole  right  of 
censorship  over  such  correspondence. 


5.  (a)  Save  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Mission  shall  be  subject  to  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Ethiopia. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Mission  shall  be  subject 
to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Ethiopia, 
in  respect  of  any  matter  arising  out  of  his  official 
duties.  A  statement  in  writing  to  the  Ethiopian 
Courts  by  the  Diplomatic  Representative  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  that  civil  proceedings  in  re- 
spect of  any  member  of  the  Mission  arise  out  of 
his  official  duties,  shall  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  by  the  Courts  of  that  fact. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Mission  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  default  of  satisfaction  of  any 
civil  judgment,  or  order  of  any  Ethiopian  Court 
or  tribunal,  until  the  sanction  in  writing  of  the 
Head  of  the  Mission  has  been  obtained. 

6.  Any  claims  in  respect  of  reparation  for  dam- 
age or  injury  caused,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
caused,  by  any  member  of  the  Mission,  in  any 
matter  arising  out  of  his  or  their  official  duties, 
shall  be  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Head 
of  the  Mission.  Any  difference  of  opinion  shall 
be  referred  to  a  Joint  Claims  Commission,  to  be 
set  up  in  case  of  need  by  the  Head  of  the  Mission 
and  the  Ethiopian  Minister  of  Justice.  Any  claim, 
in  respect  of  which  the  Joint  Claims  Commission 
fails  to  reach  agreement,  shall  be  settled  through 
the  diplomatic  channel. 

7.  (a)  The  appropriate  Ethiopian  Authority 
shall  have  the  right  to  arrest  and  detain  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Mission,  when  such  arrest  is  immediately 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order, 
including  the  protection  of  person  or  property. 
If  any  member  is  arrested  under  this  sub-para- 
graph, the  Head  of  the  Mission  shall  be  imme- 
diately informed  of  the  name  and  particulars  of 
the  person  arrested,  and  the  reason  for  his  arrest. 

(b)  The  appropriate  Ethiopian  Authority  will, 
on  the  request  of  the  Head  of  the  Mission,  take  all 
possible  steps  to  arrest  and  detain  any  member 
of  the  Mission,  who  is  a  deserter  or  absent  without 
leave,  or  who  is  required  to  answer  any  other 
charge  against  him  before  an  appropriate  tribunal 
of  the  Mission. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  (a)  and  (b)  above, 
no  member  of  the  Mission  shall  be  arrested  or 
detained  by  the  Ethiopian  Authorities. 

(d)  Every  member  of  the  Mission  who  is  ar- 
rested by  the  Ethiopian  Authorities  shall  be 
handed  over  at  once  to  the  Mission  at  the  nearest 
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suitable    place   indicated    by    the   Head    of   the 
Mission. 

8.  (a)  When  the  Ethiopian  Authorities  con- 
sider that  a  member  of  the  Mission  has  committed 
an  offence  against  Ethiopian  law  for  which  he 
should  be  prosecuted  (whether  or  not  he  has  been 
arrested  under  paragraph  7(a)),  particulars  of 
such  alleged  offence,  together  with  the  statements 
of  any  witnesses,  will  be  sent  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  Head  of  the  Mission. 

(b)  If  the  evidence  obtained  with  regard  to  an 
alleged  offence  appears  sufficient  to  substantiate 
a  charge,  the  Head  of  the  Mission  will  cause  such 
member  to  be  tried  by  an  appropriate  tribunal  of 
the  Mission,  and  shall  in  due  course  arrange  for 
the  appropriate  Ethiopian  Authority  to  be  in- 
formed, through  the  Diplomatic  Representative 
of  His  Majesty  the  King,  of  the  result  of  the  trial. 
Where,  however,  the  Head  of  the  Mission  receives 
representations  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  of 
the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government,  that  it  is 
desirable  for  a  member  of  the  Mission  to  be  tried 
for  a  criminal  offence  by  an  Ethiopian  Court,  and 
in  any  other  case  where  the  Head  of  the  Mission 
considers  this  desirable,  the  Head  of  the  Mission 
may  give  a  certificate  in  writing  to  that  effect,  and 
thereupon  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  5. 

9.  (a)  The  appropriate  Ethiopian  Authority 
shall,  at  the  request  in  writing  of  the  Head  of  the 
Mission,  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  persons  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction, 
required  as  witnesses  before  any  tribunal  of  the 
Mission  convened  and  assembled  by  the  Head  of 
the  Mission. 

(b)  The  Head  of  the  Mission  shall,  at  the  request 
in  writing  by  an  authorised  official  of  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  or  the  President  of  the  Tribunal  con- 
cerned, take  all  reasonable  steps  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  any  member  of  the  Mission  required 
as  a  witness  in  any  proceedings  before  any  Ethio- 
pian tribunal. 

10.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
that  where  any  person  not  being  a  member  of  the 
Mission  has  been  ordered  to  attend  a  tribunal  of 
the  Mission  under  paragraph  9(a)  fails  to  attend 
or  commits  any  offence  against  such  tribunal,  such 
person  will  be  prosecuted  before  the  appropriate 
Ethiopian  Court;  similarly,  the  Head  of  the  Mis- 
sion will  take  disciplinary  action  against  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Mission  in  like  default. 


11.  (a)  Members  of  the  Mission  who  are  owners 
by  Ethiopian  Law  of  real  property  in  Ethiopia 
shall  pay  the  same  taxes,  registration  and  transfel 
fees  as  Ethiopian  subjects,  in  respect  of  such  prop- 
erty and  its  produce. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Mission  shall  pay  any  taxes 
or  registration  fees,  for  the  time  being  in  force  for 
any  private  owners  of  vehicles  used  on  any  public 
roads  in  Ethiopia  which  are  paid  by  Ethiopian 
subjects. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Mission  shall  pay  import  or 
export  duties  on  goods  (other  than  goods  for  their 
personal  use  or  consumption)  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  Ethiopia  by  them. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  (a),  (b)  and  (c) 
above  no  tax  or  duty  registration  fee,  or  similar 
charge,  shall  be  levied  on  any  member  of  the 
Mission. 

(e)  No  tax,  duty,  registration  fee  or  similar 
charge  shall  be  levied  on  the  Mission,  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  Institutes,  save  as  expressly  pro- 
vided to  the  contrary  elsewhere  in  this  Agreement. 

(f )  The  Mission,  the  Expeditionary  Forces  In- 
stitutes and  all  other  official  canteens  of  the  Mis- 
sion, shall  pay  at  the  most  favoured  rates  for  all 
services  rendered  by  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  municipal  or  local  authority. 

12.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
assume  all  expenses  of  the  Mission,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  3  above. 

SCHEDULE. 
1.  RESERVED  AREA 

A  continuous  belt  of  Ethiopian  territory 
bounded  by  a  line  starting  at  the  point  where  the 
French  Somaliland  and  British  Somaliland 
boundaries  meet,  thence  in  a  westerly  direction 
along  the  French  Somaliland  boundary  to  the 
point  where  it  cuts  the  Franco-Ethiopian  Rail- 
way, thence  along  the  eastern  limit  of  the  railway 
zone  in  a  south  westerly  direction  as  far  as  the 
railway  bridge  at  Haraua,  thence  in  a  south  east- 
erly direction  to  the  gorge  of  the  Hullo  river, 
thence  following  the  Hullo  river  bed  to  a  point 
at  Haramakale  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Dire- 
dawa-Jibuti  motor  road  at  km  45  from  Diredawa, 
thence  in  a  south  easterly  direction  to  the  summit 
of  Burta  Amare,  thence  to  the  south  western  sum- 
mit of  Gara  Okhaya,  thence  to  the  north  eastern 
summit  of  Dagale,  thence  to  the  summit  of  Gara 
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jgli,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
oreis,  thence  along  the  crest  of  the  Goreis  range 
»  the  top  of  the  Marda  Pass,  thence  following 
ong  the  crest  of  the  Goreis  range  over  the  fol- 
ding summits:  Bnrfik,  Boledit,  Burkulul,  Dib- 
i,  Hagogani,  Nig  Niga,  Kabalkabat,  Dandi,  Kar- 
ndi,  Konya  and  Adadi,  until  it  intercepts  the 
nth  parallel  of  latitude  at  a  point  approximately 
iree  miles  south  of  Burta  Adadi,  thence  due  east- 
ards  along  the  ninth  parallel  of  latitude  to  the 
jint  where  it  meets  the  British  Somalilancl 
jundary,  thence  following  the  British  Somali- 
jid  boundary  in  a  north  westerly  direction  to 
le  starting  point. 

OTE:  Map  reference: —  East  African  1:500,- 
000.     (EAFNo.ho2) 

OGADEX 

The  area  of  Ethiopia  which  is  at  present  being 
Iministered  by  the  British  Military  Administra- 
on  of  Somalia. 

ENCLOSURE. 

Letters  which  passed  between  His  Excellency 
te  Ethiopian  Prime  Minister  and  The  Right 
honourable  Earl  De  La  "Warr  and  which  it  has 
Jen  agreed  should  be  attached  to  the  Agreement. 
Letter  No.  1.  Letter  from  The  Bight  Honourable 
arl  De  La  Warr  to  His  Excellency  the  Ethiopian 
rime  Minister,  dated  7th  December  1944,  giving 
>rtain  undertakings  with  regard  to  Article  VII. 
Letter  No.  2.  Letter  from  His  Excellency  the 
thiopian  Prime  Minister  to  The  Right  Hononr- 
3le  Earl  De  La  Warr,  dated  7th  December  1944, 
iving  certain  undertakings  with  regard  to 
rticle  VII. 

Letter  No.  3.  Letter  from  His  Excellency  the 
Ithiopian  Prime  Minister  to  The  Right  Honour - 
ble  Earl  De  La  Warr  dated  7th  December  1944 
mfirming  Letter  No.  1. 

Letter  No.  4.  Letter  from  The  Right  Honour- 
ble  Earl  De  La  Warr  to  His  Excellency  the  Ethi- 
pian  Prime  Minister  dated  7th  December  1944 
mfirming  Letter  No.  2. 

Letter  No.  5.  Letter  from  His  Excellency  the 
Ithiopian  Prime  Minister  to  The  Right  Honour- 
ble  Earl  De  La  Warr  dated  7th  December  1944 
mfirming  that  the  Ethiopian  Government  accept 
nil  responsibility  for  enemy  private  property 
atrusted  to  them. 


Letter  No.  1. 

BiuTisii  Legation, 
Addis  Ababa.  7th  December,  1944. 
Your  Excellency, 

During  the  discussion  on  the  terms  of  Article 
VII  of  the  new  Agreement  to  replace  the  1942 
Agreement  certain  points  were  raised  by  Your 
Excellency,  and  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  gave  certain  undertak- 
ings on  the  understanding  that  Article  VII,  in 
all  other  respects,  gives  full  administrative,  in- 
cluding judicial,  powers  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  undertakings,  which  I 
now  confirm,  are  set  forth  below : — 

(1)  Any  existing  customs  posts  at  Jigjiga  or 
elsewhere  shall  continue  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  at  present. 

(2)  The  Ethiopian  postal  system  shall  continue 
as  at  present  at  Jigjiga. 

(3)  The  Ethiopian  Court  shall  continue  at  Jig- 
jiga and  the  Ethiopian  judges  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Ethiopian  Government.  This  Court  must 
however  be  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
Military  Administration. 

(4)  Wherever  in  the  Reserved  Area  and  the 
Ogaden  the  British  flag  is  flown  by  the  British 
Military  Administration  the  Ethiopian  flag  will  be 
flown  beside  it  under  the  same  conditions.  Wher- 
ever in  the  Reserved  Area  and  the  Ogaden  the 
Ethiopian  flag  is  flown  on  Ethiopian  Government 
offices  the  British  flag  will  be  flown  beside  it  under 
the  same  conditions. 

(5)  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  recognise  that  all  mineral  and  sub-soil 
(excluding  water)  rights  in  the  said  territories 
belong  to  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government,  and 
agree  that  the  British  Military  Administration  in 
these  areas  shall  not  prevent  the  full  exercise  of 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian 
Government  in  the  sub-soil  and  mineral  rights  of 
those  territories. 

(6)  The  status  quo  shall  be  maintained  in  re- 
gard to  all  schools  in  the  said  territories. 

(7)  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  recognise  and  assure  the  right  of  free 
and  unhampered  movement  and  passage  for  all 
Ethiopian  troops,  government  officials,  nationals 
and  vehicles  along  the  roads  Diredawa-Aisha  and 
Diredawa-Jigjiga-Goggiar. 
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I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  high  con- 
sideration. 

De  La  Wakr. 
His  Excellency 

BlTWEDDAD  MAKONNEN  EnDALKACHAU, 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Addis  Ababa. 

Letter  No.  2. 

Office  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government. 

7th  December,  1944. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your  Lord- 
ship's note  of  even  date  and  to  inform  Your  Lord- 
ship, on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment, that  the  undertakings  contained  therein  are 
noted  and  agreed. 

On  my  part  I  desire  to  inform  Your  Lordship 
that  in  connexion  with  Article  VII  my  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  give  the  following  under- 
takings:— 

(1)  The  Ethiopian  Courts  in  Aisha  will  not 
hear  cases  in  which  either  of  the  parties  is  nor- 
mally resident  in  the  Reserved  Area,  save  when 
the  cause  of  action  has  arisen  solely  in  the  town 
of  Aisha. 

(2)  Mixed  cases  between  residents  east  and  west 
of  the  Railway,  will  be  settled  jointly  between  the 
Ethiopian  Authorities  and  the  British  Military 
Administration  under  detailed  arrangements  to  be 
mutually  agreed. 

(3)  If  a  person  normally  resident  in  the  Re- 
served Area  wishes  to  institute  proceedings  in  the 
Ethiopian  Courts  in  Aisha  against  another  per- 
son or  persons  also  normally  resident  in  the  Re- 
served Area  such  person  shall  be  informed  by  the 
Ethiopian  Authorities  that  his  case  can  not  be 
heard  in  the  Ethiopian  Court  and  that  he  should 
institute  proceedings  in  the  appropriate  British 
Military  Administration  Court. 

(4  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
that  the  appropriate  British  Military  Administra- 
tion authority  may  from  time  to  time  hold  Courts 
in  Aisha  in  the  settlement  of  cases  between  per- 
sons normally  resident  in  the  Reserved  Area  other 
than  in  respect  of  actions  arising  in  the  town  of 
Aisha  itself. 


(5)  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agrel 
to  grant  free  access  to,  and  use  of,  the  market  facil- 
ities of  Aisha  to  any  person  normally  resident  in 
the  Reserved  Area. 

(6)  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agrel 
to  grant  the  riglif  of  free  and  unhampered  move- 
ment and  passage  to  transport  of  the  British  Army 
and  accompanying  escorts  along  the  road  Jigjiga 
to  Diredawa,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  Army 
supplies  which  have  been  conveyed  to  Diredawa 
by  the  Franco-Ethiopian  Railway. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Lordship  the  assurance  of  my  high  consid- 
eration. 

Makonnen  Endalkachau. 
Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  De  La  Ware, 
British  Legation,  Addis  Ababa. 

Letter  No.  3. 

Office  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government. 

7th  December,  1944. 
My  Lord, 

During  the  discussion  on  the  terms  of  Article 
VII  of  the  new  Agreement  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments certain  points  were  raised  by  the  Im- 
perial Ethiopian  Delegation  and  Your  Lordship, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, gave  certain  undertakings  on  the  under- 
standing that  Article  VII  in  all  other  respects, 
including  judicial  powers,  places  the  Reserved 
Area  and  the  Ogaden  under  British  Military  Ad- 
ministration. These  undertakings  contained  in 
Your  Lordship's  note  of  even  date  I  now  confirm 
as  set  forth  below : — 

(1)  Any  existing  customs  posts  at  Jigjiga  or 
elsewhere  shall  continue  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  at  present. 

(2)  The  Ethiopian  postal  system  shall  continue 
as  at  present  at  Jigjiga. 

(3)  The  Ethiopian  Court  shall  continue  at  Jig- 
jiga and  the  Ethiopian  judges  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Ethiopian  Government.  This  Court  must 
however  be  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
Military  Administration. 

(4)  Wherever  in  the  Reserved  Area  and  the 
Ogaden  the  British  flag  is  flown  by  the  British 
Military  Administration  the  Ethiopian  flag  will 
be  flown  beside   it  under  the  same  conditions. 
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Vherever  in  the  Reserved  Area  and  the  Ogaden 
he  Ethiopian  flag  in  flown  on  Ethiopian  Govern- 
nent  offices  the  British  flag  will  be  flown  beside 
t  under  the  same  conditions. 

(5)  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
kingdom  recognise  that  all  mineral  and  sub-soil 
v excluding  water)  rights  in  the  said  territories 
oelong  to  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government 
md  agree  that  the  British  Military  Administra- 
ion  in  those  areas  shall  not  prevent  the  full  exer- 
cise of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Imperial 
Ethiopian  Government  in  the  sub-soil  and  mineral 
rights  of  those  territories. 

(6)  The  status  quo  shall  be  maintained  in  re- 
lard  to  all  schools  in  the  said  territories. 

(7)  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  recognise  and  assure  the  right  of  free 
and  unhampered  movement  and  passage  for  all 
Ethiopian  troops,  government  officials,  nationals 
and  vehicles  along  the  roads  Diredawa-Aisha  and 
Diredawa-Jigjiga-Goggiar. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Lordship  the  assurance  of  my  high  con- 
ideration. 

Makonnen  Endalkachau. 
Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  De  La  Warr, 
British  Legation,  Addis  Ababa. 

Letter  No.  4. 

British  Legation, 
Addis  Ababa.  7th  December,  1944. 
Tour  Excellency, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Excellency's  letter  of  to-day's  date  in 
which  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment, you  give  certain  undertakings  in  connec- 
tion with  Article  VII  of  the  new  Agreement  to 
replace  the  1942  Agreement. 

I  have  noted  and  agreed  these  undertakings 
which  are  set  forth  below : — 

(1)  The  Ethiopian  Court  in  Aisha  will  not  hear 
cases  in  which  either  of  the  parties  is  normally 
resident  in  the  Reserved  Area  save  when  the  cause 
of  action  has  arisen  solely  in  the  town  of  Aisha. 

(2)  Mixed  cases  between  residents  east  and  west 
of  the  Railway  will  be  settled  jointly  between  the 
Ethiopian  Authorities  and  the  British  Military 
Administration  under  detailed  arrangements  to 
be  mutually  agreed. 
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(3)  If  a  person  normally  resident  in  the  Re- 
served Area  wishes  to  institute  proceedings  in  the 
Ethiopian  Court  in  Aisha  against  another  person 
or  persons  also  normally  resident  in  the  Reserved 
Area  such  person  shall  be  informed  by  the  Ethi- 
opian Authorities  that  his  case  cannot  be  heard  in 
the  Ethiopian  Court  and  that  he  should  institute 
proceedings  in  the  appropriate  British  Military 
Administration  Court. 

(4)  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
that  the  appropriate  British  Military  Administra- 
tion authority  may  from  time  to  time  hold  Courts 
in  Aisha  for  the  settlement  of  cases  between  per- 
sons normally  resident  in  the  Reserved  Area  other 
than  in  respect  of  actions  arising  in  the  town  of 
Aisha  itself. 

(5)  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
to  grant  free  access  to,  and  use  of,  the  market  facil- 
ities of  Aisha  to  any  person  normally  resident  in 
the  Reserved  Area. 

(6)  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
to  grant  the  right  of  free  and  unhampered  move- 
ment and  passage  to  transport  of  the  British  Army 
and  accompanying  escorts  along  the  road  Jigjiga 
to  Diredawa  for  the  purpose  of  removing  Army 
supplies  which  have  been  conveyed  to  Diredawa  by 
the  Franco-Ethiopian  Railway. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  high 
consideration. 

De  La  Warr. 
His  Excellency 

Bitweddad  Makonnen  Endalkachau, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Addis  Ababa. 

Letter  No.  5 
Office  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government. 

7th  December,  1944. 
My  Lord, 

We  have  given  further  consideration  to  our 
discussion  on  Saturday  morning,  October  14th,  on 
the  draft  Article  VI  of  the  new  Agreement.  At 
that  meeting  we  said  that  we  did  not  think  this  ar- 
ticle necessary ;  we  wish  to  point  out  that  we  have 
already  issued  the  Ethiopian  Enemy  property 
Proclamation  of  1942,  as  amended  by  Proclama- 
tion No.  64  of  1944  and  we  now  confirm  that  the 
Ethiopian  Government  accept  full  responsibility 
for  the  enemy  private  property  entrusted  to  them 
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in  accordance  with  international  law.  We  trust 
therefore  in  view  of  the  action  we  have  already 
taken  in  this  connection  that  you  agree  with  us 
that  the  point  in  question  is  covered  and  that  the 
draft  article  is  unnecessary. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Lordship  the  assurance  of  my  high  consid- 
eration. 

Makonnen  Endalkachau. 
Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  De  La  Waer, 

British  Legation,  Addis  Ababa. 

NOTE :  This  draft  article  was  accordingly  omitted 
from  the  Agreement. 


Ashes  of  Late  Soviet  Diplomat 
To  Be  Transported  to  Moscow 

[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  offered 
to  Marshal  Stalin  the  use  of  a  United  States  Army 
plane  to  transport  to  Moscow  the  ashes  of  the 
late  Constantine  Oumansky,  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  Mexico  and  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  his  wife,  and  the  three  Secretaries  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  who  were  killed 
in  the  recent  tragic  airplane  accident  in  Mexico. 
The  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  has  informed 
the  Department  of  State  of  Marshal  Stalin's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  President's  offer  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  now  making  the  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  the  United 
States  military  authorities. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  has 
appointed  the  Honorable  Addison  E.  Southard 
as  his  Special  Representative  at  the  arrival  in 
San  Francisco  of  the  Mexican  Army  plane  bear- 
ing the  ashes  from  Mexico  City. 


Mathematician  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

Dr.  O.  Zariski,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  leave  soon  for 


Brazil  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  fill  a  one-year  visiting  professorship  at* 
the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  he  will  train ' 
advanced  students  in  geometry. 

Dr.   Zariski,   whose   special   field   is   algebraic, 
geometry,  last  year  was  awarded  the  Cole  Prize  in 
Algebra  for  1939-1944.    This  award  is  made  every 
five  years  by  the  American  Mathematical  Society! 
for  the  best  papers  published  in  the  field  of  a!ge-| 
bra  during  the  five-year  period.     Dr.  Zariski  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  tha 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of! 
Science,  and  many  other  national  and  interna-  j 
tional  learned  societies.    His  recent  monographg-j 
include  Reduction  of  the  Singularities  of  an  Al-\ 
gebraic  Surface,  Local  Uniformization  on  Alge-i 
braic  Varieties,  Some  Results  on  the  Arithmetic! 
Theory  of  Algebraic  Varieties.    His  most  recentfj 
book  is  Algebraic  Surfaces. 

Dr.  Zariski  expects  to  arrive  at  his  new  post 
before  March  1.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Zariski  and  their  daughter. 


Geologist  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Costa  Rica 

[Released  to  the  press  February  9] 

Hobart  E.  Stocking,  formerly  geologist  for  Dis- 
trict One  of  the  Petroleum  Administration  for; 
War,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  accepted  a 
visiting  professorship  of  geology  at  the  University 
of  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Mr.  Stock- 
ing, who  is  in  Washington  conferring  with  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State,  is  one  of  the  group  of 
professors  and  technical  experts  who  have  recently 
been  awarded  travel  grants  by  the  Department  for 
service  in  other  American  republics. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Texas  I 
Mr.  Stocking  did  graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  professional 
experience  has  included  work  as  topographic 
engineer  and  field  assistant  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  field  work  as  geologist  in; 
Maine,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Portuguese  West 
Africa.  He  taught  geology  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  for  three  years  before  accepting  the 
post  at  Pittsburgh,  which  he  has  held  since  1942. 
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Mr.  Stocking  expects  to  remain  for  one  year  in 
osta  Rica,  where  he  will  teach  geology  in  the 
)lleges  of  engineering  and  agriculture  of  the  na- 
onal  university  and  serve  as  geological  adviser 
>  the  Costa  Rican  Government. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  = 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Robert  W.  Hartley  as  an  Executive  Assistant 
)  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
'asvolsky,  effective  December  21,  1944. 

Harry  M.  Kurth  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
ce  of  Departmental  Administration  in  addition 
)  his  responsibilities  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
ludget  and  Finance  and  Budget  Officer  of  the 
•epartment,  effective  February  1, 1945. 

Edward  T.  Wailes  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
>irector,  Office  of  European  Affairs,  effective 
ebruary  5,  1945. 


THE  CONGRESS  ^ 


Amendment  to  Constitution  Relative  to  the  Making  of 
reaties :  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Com- 
Ittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ry,  House  of  Representatives,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on 
.J.  Res.  6,  H.J.  Res.  31,  H.J.  Res.  64,  H.J.  Res.  238,  H.J. 
es.  246,  H.J.  Res.  264,  and  H.J.  Res.  320,  proposing  an 
nendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
ve  to  the  making  of  treaties ;  March  8,  November  29  and 
),  December  1  and  2,  1944,  Serial  No.  21.  iv,  147  pp. 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin :  Hearings  before  a 
abcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United 
tares  Senate,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  S.  1385,  a  bill  to  pro- 
de  for  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
asin  in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  and  for  other 
arposes ;  November  21,  22,  27,  28,  29,  and  30,  1944.  iii, 
)8  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  8-69 ;  71-99.] 
Cannon's  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
y  Clarence  Cannon,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  4th  ed.,  78th  Cong., 
:.Doc.  675. 

Investigation  of  Un-American  Propaganda  Activities  in 
le  United  States.  Hearings  Before  a  Special  Committee 
Q  Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Representatives, 
eventy-sixth  Congress,  third  session,  on  H.Res.  282,  to 
lvestigate  (1)  the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un- 
jmerican  propaganda  activities  in  the  United  States,  (2) 
tie  diffusion  within  the  United  States  of  subversive  and 
n-American  propaganda  that  is  instigated  from  foreign 
ountries  or  of  a  domestic  origin  and  attacks  the  prin- 


ciple of  the  form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  and  (3)  all  other  questions  in  relation 
thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation.  Vol.  1,  Executive  Hearings,  September  20, 
October  6,  9,  11,  12,  14,  November  9,  10,  17,  18,  and  20, 
1939.  iii,  474  pp.  Vol.  2,  Executive  Hearings,  March  9, 
11,  21,  June  3,  July  8,  9,  10,  11,  16,  17,  1940.  iii,  507  pp. 
Vol.  3,  Executive  Hearings,  July  17,  18,  19,  22,  26,  August 
5,  6,  16,  17,  19,  and  20,  1940.  iii,  519  pp.  Vol.  4,  Execu- 
tive Hearings,  October  2  and  3,  1939,  August  23,  24,  26, 
27,  October  1,  2,  17,  November  6,  8,  1940.  iv,  549  pp. 
Vol.  5  (77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  Executive  Hearings,  Novem- 
ber 2,  18,  December  11,  20,  21,  22,  1940,  March  4,  August  5, 
7,  8,  December  18,  19,  1941.  iii,  439  pp.  Vol.  6  (78th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.),  Executive  Hearings,  October  30,  1941, 
January  15, 16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  26,  March  26,  April  17,  1942. 
iii,  485  pp.  Vol.  7,  Executive  Hearings,  March  23,  29,  30, 
31,  April  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  16, 19,  1943.     iii,  607  pp. 

Foreign  Service  Buildings  and  Grounds.  H.Rept.  49, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  685.     5  pp. 

Continuing  The  Special  Silver  Committee  Appointed 
Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  187,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, as  Amended  and  Supplemented.  S.Rept.  33,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  S.Res.  20.    2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Relief  of  Certain  Officers  and  Employees  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States.  H.Rept.  50,  79th  Cong., 
to  accompany  H.R.  687.     23  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  H.Rept.  51,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  689.    7  pp.    [Favorable  report.] 

Supplemental  Estimates  of  Appropriations  and  a  Draft 
of  a  Proposed  Provision  Pertaining  to  an  Appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  State.  Communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  supplemental 
estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1945, 
amounting  to  $6,310,000,  and  a  draft  of  a  proposed  pro- 
vision pertaining  to  an  appropriation,  for  the  Department 
of  State.     H.Doc.  47,  79th  Cong.     4  pp. 
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Confirmations 

On  February  8,  1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
following  nominations : 

Ely  E.  Palmer  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Afghanistan 

Joseph  F.  McGurk  as  American  Ambassador  to 
the  Dominican  Republic 

Edwin  Jackson  Kyle  as  American  Ambassador 
to  Guatemala 

R.  Henry  Norweb  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Panama 

Herman  B.  Baruch  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Portugal 


■ 
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Regulations,  Orders,  and  Instructions 
Relating  to  the  Foreign  Service 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  19] 

The  President  by  statute  authority  vested  in  him 
signed  on  January  18  Executive  Order  9514 x 
amending  Executive  Order  9452  2  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  prescribe  regulations  and 
issue  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  and  issue  such  orders  and 
instructions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Execu- 
tive order  or  proclamation,  relating  to  the  duties 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States  and  the  transaction  of  their 
business,  as  he  may  deem  conducive  to  the  public 
interest:  Provided,  hoxoever,  that  the  authority 
granted  by  this  order  shall  not  be  exercised  in  any 
case  in  which  the  President  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  any  law  other  than  section  1752  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (22  U.  S.  C.  132),  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  a  particular  subject." 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Department  of  State 

Establishment  of  Agricultural  Commission :  Agreement 
Between    the   United    States  of   America   and   Mexico — 


1 10  Federal  Register  771. 
s  9  Federal  Register  7183. 
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Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico  liu 

6  and  27,  1944.     Executive  Agreement  Series  421.     Pu 
cation  2240.    6  pp.    50. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Guatemala:  AgreJ 
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leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  12] 

"'or  the  past  eight  days,  Winston  S.  Churchill, 
ime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Franklin  D. 
osevelt,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
lerica,  and  Marshal  J.  V.  Stalin,  Chairman  of 

Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics,  have  met  with  the 
reign  Secretaries,  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other 
risors  in  the  Crimea, 
'n  addition  to  the  three  heads  of  government, 

following  took  part  in  the  conference : 

r  the  United  States  of  America : 

klward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State 

leet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  U.S.N.,  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  President 

[arry  L.  Hopkins,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

ustice  James  F.  Byrnes,  Director,  Office  of  War  Mobili- 
zation and  Reconversion 

[eneral  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall,  U.S.A.,  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army 

leet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  U.S.N.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Fleet 

lieutenant  General  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  Commanding 
General,  Army  Service  Forces 

'ice  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istrator 

lajor  General  L.  S.  Kuter,  U.S.A.,  Staff  of  Commanding 
General,  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces 

7.  Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

[.  Freeman  Matthews,  Director,  Office  of  European 
Affairs,  State  Department 

Jger  Hiss,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

!harles  E.  Bohlen,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

ether  with  political,  military,  and  technical  advisors. 

r  the  United  Kingdom : 

inthony  Eden,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  -Affairs 

>ord  Leathers,  Minister  of  War  Transport 

Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr,  H.  M.  Ambassador  at  Moscow 

lir  Alexander  Cadogan,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
■r  Edward  Bridges,  Secretary  of  the  War  Cabinet 
Weld  Marshal  Sir  Alan  Brooke,  Chief  of  the  Imperial 

General  Staff 


Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Sir  Charles  Portal,  Chief 

of  the  Air  Staff 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Andrew  Cunningham,  First 

Sea  Lord 
General   Sir   Hastings   Ismay,   Chief  of   Staff   to   the 

Minister  of  Defense 

together  with 

Field  Marshal  Alexander,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 

Mediterranean  Theatre 
Field  Marshal  Wilson,  Head  of  the  British  Joint  Staff 

Mission  at  Washington 
Admiral  Somerville,  Joint  Staff  Mission  at  Washington 

together  with  military  and  diplomatic  advisors. 
For  the  Soviet  Union : 

V.  M.  Molotov,  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs 

of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Admiral  Kuznetsov,  People's  Commissar  for  the  Navy 
Army  General  Antonov,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General 

Staff  of  the  Red  Army 
A.  Y.  Vyshinski,  Deputy  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 

Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
I.  M.  Maiski,  Deputy  People's  Commissar  of  Foreign 

Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Marshal  of  Aviation  Khudyakov 
F.  T.  Gusev,  Ambassador  in  Great  Britain 
A.  A.  Gromyko,  Ambassador  in  U.S.A. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  results  of  the 
Crimean  Conference: 

The  Defeat  of  Germany 

We  have  considered  and  determined  the  mili- 
tary plans  of  the  three  allied  powers  for  the  final 
defeat  of  the  common  enemy.  The  military  staffs 
of  the  three  allied  nations  have  met  in  daily  meet- 
ings throughout  the  Conference.  These  meetings 
have  been  most  satisfactory  from  every  point  of 
view  and  have  resulted  in  closer  coordination  of 
the  military  effort  of  the  three  allies  than  ever  be- 
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fore.  The  fullest  information  has  been  inter- 
changed. The  timing,  scope  and  coordination  of 
new  and  even  more  powerful  blows  to  be  launched 
by  our  armies  and  air  forces  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many from  the  East,  West,  North  and  South  have 
been  fully  agreed  and  planned  in  detail. 

Our  combined  military  plans  will  be  made 
known  only  as  we  execute  them,  but  we  believe  that 
the  very  close  working  partnership  among  the 
three  staffs  attained  at  this  Conference  will  result 
in  shortening  the  War.  Meetings  of  the  three 
staffs  will  be  continued  in  the  future  whenever 
the  need  arises. 

Nazi  Germany  is  doomed.  The  German  people 
will  only  make  the  cost  of  their  defeat  heavier  to 
themselves  by  attempting  to  continue  a  hopeless 
resistance. 

The  Occupation  and  Control,  of  Germany 

We  have  agreed  on  common  policies  and  plans 
for  enforcing  the  unconditional  surrender  terms 
which  we  shall  impose  together  on  Nazi  Germany 
after  German  armed  resistance  has  been  finally 
crushed.  These  terms  will  not  be  made  known 
until  the  final  defeat  of  Germany  has  been  accom- 
plished. Under  the  agreed  plan,  the  forces  of  the 
three  powers  will  each  occupy  a  separate  zone  of 
Germany.  Coordinated  administration  and  con- 
trol has  been  provided  for  under  the  plan  through 
a  central  control  commission  consisting  of  the  Su- 
preme Commanders  of  the  three  powers  with 
headquarters  in  Berlin.  It  has  been  agreed  that 
France  should  be  invited  by  the  three  powers,  if 
she  should  so  desire,  to  take  over  a  zone  of  occu- 
pation, and  to  participate  as  a  fourth  member  of 
the  control  commission.  The  limits  of  the  French 
zone  will  be  agreed  by  the  four  governments  con- 
cerned through  their  representatives  on  the  Euro- 
pean Advisory  Commission. 

It  is  our  inflexible  purpose  to  destroy  German 
militarism  and  Nazism  and  to  ensure  that  Ger- 
many will  never  again  be  able  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world.  We  are  determined  to  disarm  and 
disband  all  German  armed  forces;  break  up  for 
all  time  the  German  General  Staff  that  has  re- 
peatedly contrived  the  resurgence  of  German  mili- 
tarism; remove  or  destroy  all  German  military 
equipment;  eliminate  or  control  all  German  in- 
dustry that  could  be  used  for  military  production ; 
bring  all  war  criminals  to  just  and  swift  punish- 
ment and  exact  reparation  in  kind  for  the  destruc- 
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tion  wrought  by  the  Germans ;  wipe  out  the  Nazi 
Party,  Nazi  laws,  organizations  and  institutions, 
remove  all  Nazi  and  militarist  influences  from 
public  office  and  from  the  cultural  and  economic 
life  of  the  German  people;  and  take  in  harmony 
such  other  measures  in  Germany  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  destroy  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, but  only  when  Nazism  and  militarism  have 
been  extirpated  will  there  be  hope  for  a  decent 
life  for  Germans,  and  a  place  for  them  in  the 
comity  of  nations. 

Reparation  by  Germany 

We  have  considered  the  question  of  the  damage 
caused  by  Germany  to  the  allied  nations  in  this 
war  and  recognized  it  as  just  that  Germany  be 
obliged  to  make  compensation  for  this  damage  in 
kind  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  A  commis- 
sion for  the  compensation  of  damage  will  be  estab- 
lished. The  commission  will  be  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  extent  and  methods  for 
compensating  damage  caused  by  Germany  to  the 
allied  countries.  The  commission  will  work  in 
Moscow. 

United  Nations  Conference 

We  are  resolved  upon  the  earliest  possible  estab- 
lishment with  our  allies  of  a  general  international 
organization  to  maintain  peace  and  security.  We 
believe  that  this  is  essential,  both  to  prevent  ag- 
gression and  to  remove  the  political,  economic  and 
social  causes  of  war  through  the  close  and  continu- 
ing collaboration  of  all  peace-loving  peoples. 

The  foundations  were  laid  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
On  the  important  question  of  voting  procedure, 
however,  agreement  was  not  there  reached.  The 
present  Conference  has  been  able  to  resolve  this 
difficulty. 

We  have  agreed  that  a  conference  of  United  Na- 
tions should  be  called  to  meet  at  San  Francisco 
in  the  United  States  on  April  25, 1945,  to  prepare 
the  charter  of  such  an  organization,  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  the  informal  conversations  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks. 

The  Government  of  China  and  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France  will  be  immediately  con- 
sulted and  invited  to  sponsor  invitations  to  the 
conference  jointly  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    As  soon  as  the  con- 
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lltation  with  China  and  France  has  been  corn- 
feted,  the  text  of  the  proposals  on  voting  proce- 
ure  will  be  made  public. 

Declaration  on  Liberated  Europe 

Tln>  Premier  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
epublics,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
om,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
merica  have  consulted  with  each  other  in  the 
immon  interests  of  the  peoples  of  their  countries 
ad  those  of  liberated  Europe.  They  jointly  de- 
are  their  mutual  agreement  to  conceit  during 
le  temporary  period  of  instability  in  liberated 
iurope  the  policies  of  their  three  governments  in 
ssisting  the  peoples  liberated  from  the  domi- 
ation  of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  peoples  of  the 
)rmer  Axis  satellite  states  of  Europe  to  solve  by 
emocratic  means  their  pressing  political  and  eco- 
omic  problems. 

The  establishment  of  order  in  Europe  and  the 
ibuilding  of  national  economic  life  must  be 
jhieved  by  processes  which  will  enable  the  liber- 
ted  peoples  to  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of  Naz- 
m  and  Fascism  and  to  create  democratic  institu- 
ons  of  their  own  choice.  This  is  a  principle  of 
le  Atlantic  Charter — the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
aoose  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
ill  live — the  restoration  of  sovereign  rights  and 
;lf -government  to  those  peoples  who  have  been 
arcibly  deprived  of  them  by  the  aggressor  nations. 

To  foster  the  conditions  in  which  the  liberated 
eoples  may  exercise  these  rights,  the  three  gov- 
rnments  will  jointly  assist  the  people  in  any  Eu- 
opean  liberated  state  or  former  Axis  satellite  state 
i  Europe  where  in  their  judgment  conditions  re- 
uire  (A)  to  establish  conditions  of  internal  peace; 
B)  to  carry  out  emergency  measures  for  the  re- 
lef  of  distressed  peoples ;  (C)  to  form  interim  gov- 
rnmental  authorities  broadly  representative  of  all 
emocratic  elements  in  the  population  and  pledged 
o  the  earliest  possible  establishment  through  free 
lections  of  governments  responsive  to  the  will  of 
he  people;  and  (D)  to  facilitate  where  necessary 
he  holding  of  such  elections. 

The  three  governments  will  consult  the  other 
Inited  Nations  and  provisional  authorities  or  other 
;overnments  in  Europe  when  matters  of  direct  in- 
erest  to  them  are  under  consideration. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  three  governments, 
onditions  in  any  European  liberated  state  or  any 
brmer  Axis  satellite  state  in  Europe  make  such 
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action  necessary,  they  will  immediately  consult 
together  on  the  measures  necessary  to  discharge  the 
joint  responsibilities  set  forth  in  this  declaration. 

By  this  declaration  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  our  pledge  in 
the  declaration  by  the  United  Nations,  and  our  de- 
termination to  build  in  cooperation  with  other 
peace-loving  nations  world  order  under  law,  dedi- 
cated to  peace,  security,  freedom  and  general  well- 
being  of  all  mankind. 

In  issuing  this  declaration,  the  three  powers  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Eepublic  may  be  associated  with 
them  in  the  procedure  suggested. 

Poland 

A  new  situation  has  been  created  in  Poland  as 
a  result  of  her  complete  liberation  by  the  Ked 
Army.  This  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pol- 
ish provisional  government  which  can  be  more 
broadly  based  than  was  possible  before  the  recent 
liberation  of  Western  Poland.  The  provisional 
government  which  is  now  functioning  in  Poland 
should  therefore  be  reorganized  on  a  broader 
democratic  basis  with  the  inclusion  of  democratic 
leaders  from  Poland  itself  and  from  Poles  abroad. 
This  new  government  should  then  be  called  the 
Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity. 

M.  Molotov,  Mr.  Harriman  and  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kerr  are  authorized  as  a  commission  to  consult  in 
the  first  instance  in  Moscow  with  members  of  the 
present  provisional  government  and  with  other 
Polish  democratic  leaders  from  within  Poland  and 
from  abroad,  with  a  view  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  present  government  along  the  above  lines. 
This  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National 
Unity  shall  be  pledged  to  the  holding  of  free  and 
unfettered  elections  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot.  In 
these  elections  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  par- 
ties shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  and  to  put 
forward  candidates. 

When  a  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity  has  been  properly  formed  in  con- 
formity with  the  above,  the  government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  now  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  present  provisional  government  of 
Poland,  and  the  government  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  government  of  the  U.S.A.  will  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  Polish 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity,  and 
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will  exchange  ambassadors  by  whose  reports  the 
respective  governments  will  be  kept  informed 
about  the  situation  in  Poland. 

The  three  heads  of  government  consider  that 
the  Eastern  frontier  of  Poland  should  follow  the 
Curzon  line  with  digressions  from  it  in  some  re- 
gions of  five  to  eight  kilometres  in  favour  of  Po- 
land. They  recognize  that  Poland  must  receive 
substantial  accessions  of  territory  in  the  North  and 
West.  They  feel  that  the  opinion  of  the  new  Po- 
lish Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity 
should  be  sought  in  due  course  on  the  extent  of 
these  accessions  and  that  the  final  delimitation  of 
the  western  frontier  of  Poland  should  thereafter 
await  the  peace  conference. 

Yugoslavia 

We  have  agreed  to  recommend  to  Marshal  Tito 
and  Dr.  Subasic  that  the  agreement  between  them 
should  be  put  into  effect  immediately,  and  that  a 
new  government  should  be  formed  on  the  basis 
of  that  agreement. 

We  also  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  new  gov- 
ernment has  been  formed  it  should  declare  that: 

(1)  The  anti-Fascist  assembly  of  National  Lib- 
eration (Avnoj)  should  be  extended  to  include 
members  of  the  last  Yugoslav  Parliament  (Skup- 
schina)  who,  have  not  compromised  themselves  by 
collaboration  with  the  enemy,  thus  forming  a  body 
to  be  known  as  a  temporary  Parliament ;  and, 

(2)  Legislative  acts  passed  by  the  anti-Fascist 
Assembly  of  National  Liberation  will  be  subject 
to  subsequent  ratification  by  a  constituent 
assembly. 

There  was  also  a  general  review  of  other  Balkan 
questions. 

Meetings  of  Foreign  Secretaries 

Throughout  the  Conference,  besides  the  daily 
meetings  of  the  heads  of  governments  and  the  For- 
eign Secretaries,  separate  meetings  of  the  three 
Foreign  Secretaries,  and  their  advisors  have  also 
been  held  daily. 

These  meetings  have  proved  of  the  utmost  value 
and  the  Conference  agreed  that  permanent  ma- 
chinery should  be  set  up  for  regular  consultation 
between  the  three  Foreign  Secretaries.  They  will, 
therefore,  meet  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  prob- 
ably about  every  three  or  four  months.     These 


meetings  will  be  held  in  rotation  in  the  three  cap: 
tals,  the  first  meeting  being  held  in  London,  aft* 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  World  Or^an 
zation. 

Unity  for  Peace  as  for  War 

Our  meeting  here  in  the  Crimea  has  reaffirme 
our  common  determination  to  maintain  an 
strengthen  in  the  peace  to  come  that  unity  of  pui 
pose  and  of  action  which  has  made  victory  possib] 
and  certain  for  the  United  Nations  in  this  wai 
We  believe  that  this  is  a  sacred  obligation  whic 
our  Governments  owe  to  our  peoples  and  to  all  th 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Only  with  the  continuing  and  growing  coopei 
ation  and  understanding  among  our  three  com 
tries  and  among  all  the  peace-loving  nations  ca 
the  highest  aspiration  of  humanity  be  realized- 
a  secure  and  lasting  peace  which  will,  in  the  wore 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  "afford  assurance  that  a 
the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  liv< 
in  freedom  from  fear  and  want." 

Victory  in  this  war  and  establishment  of  tli 
proposed  international  organization  will  provid 
the  greatest  opportunity  in  all  history  to  create  i 
the  years  to  come  the  essential  conditions  of  sue 
a  peace. 

Signed :    Winston  S.  Churchill 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
J.  Stalin 
February  11, 1943. 


MESSAGE  TO  CORDELL  HULL 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  Secretary  of  State  sent  the  following  cab! 
to  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull : 

Yalta,  February  11, 1945 
I  have  been  instructed  to  transmit  the  followin 
message  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  undersigned  wh 
were  guests  of  the  Prime  Minister  this  evening  a 
dinner : 

"We  have  missed  you  at  this  conference  and  sen 
to  you  our  affectionate  greetings.  We  wish  fo 
you  a  speedy  recovery  in  order  that  all  of  us  ma 
have  the  benefit  of  association  with  you  again. 

"Roosevelt  Molotov 

Stalin  Eden 

Churchill  Stettcnius" 


SBRUARY  18,  1945 

Mr.  Hull  has  replied  as  follows: 

Washington,  February  12, 19.^5 
I  am  in  receipt  of  your  cable  of  February  11 
ansmitting  a  most  cordial  message  of  greeting 
om  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Church- 
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ill,  Marshal  Stalin,  Mr.  Eden,  Mr.  Molotov,  and 
yourself.  Please  convey  my  grateful  apprecia- 
tion to  each  of  them,  together  with  my  fervent 
wish  for  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  their 
immense  undertaking  now  and  in  the  future. 


{ 


TATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


;eleased  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  report  issuing  from  the  meeting  in  the 
rimea  represents  one  of  the  greatest  steps  for- 
ard  on  the  road  to  victory  and  to  the  establish- 
ed of  enduring  peace  that  have  yet  been  taken 
i  this  war. 

The  great  constructive  achievements  of  the  meet- 
ig  have  immeasurably  strengthened  the  unity  of 
arpose  and  action  of  the  participants  and  may 
ell  gladden  the  hearts  of  peace-loving  people 
■erywhere. 


Among  its  many  important  provisions  we  may 
well  find  special  gratification  in  its  reaffirmation 
of  our  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  The  setting  of  a  definite  date  for  the 
calling  of  a  United  Nations  conference  for  the 
establishment  with  our  Allies  of  a  general  inter- 
national organization  to  maintain  peace  and  secu- 
rity is  likewise  profoundly  encouraging,  while 
other  provisions  in  the  statement  are  equally 
significant. 


United  Nations  Conference 


UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION 

leleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  13] 

The  President  announced  on  February  13  that 
e  will  invite  the  following  to  be  the  members  of 
le  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
ons  Conference  on  April  25,  1945  at  San  Fran- 
isco:  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius,  Chairman; 
le  Honorable  Cordell  Hull;  Senator  Connally; 
enator  Vandenberg ;  Representative  Bloom ;  Rep- 
esentative  Eaton;  Commander  Harold  Stassen; 
)ean  Virginia  Gildersleeve. 

Mr.  Hull  also  will  serve  as  senior  adviser  to  the 
'nited  States  Delegation. 


XCHANGE   OF  MESSAGES    BETWEEN   ACTING 
ECRETARY  GREW  AND   GOVERNOR  WARREN 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Released  to  the  press  February  15] 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  San 
rrancisco  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  United 
stations  Conference  to  take  place  beginning  about 
^.pril  25,  1945,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
harter  for  a  United  Nations  organization  for  the 


maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
I  have  just  informed  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 
that  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State 
will  get  in  touch  with  him  in  a  day  or  so  in  order 
to  confer  with  him  with  regard  to  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  conference. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


We  were  happy  to  learn  that  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  are  to  meet  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  California's  desire  to  be  of  assistance  in  all 
moves  which  advance  tolerance  and  understanding 
between  peoples  and  between  Nations  and  we  are 
proud  to  have  been  designated  as  the  State  in 
which  the  charter  for  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation to  maintain  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity will  be  drafted. 

You  may  count  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  of  California  in  furthering  your  plans  for 

the  session. 

Earl  Warren 

Governor 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


EXCHANGE   OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN    ACTING 

SECRETARY  GREW  AND  THE  MAYOR 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  San 
Francisco  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  to  take  place  begin- 
ning about  April  25,  1945,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  charter  for  a  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  will  get  in  touch  with  you  in  a  day  or  so  in 
order  to  confer  with  you  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  conference. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Have  received  your  message  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  San  Francisco  has  been  honored  as  the 
site  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  beginning 
about  April  25.    I  can  assure  you  the  Mayor  and 


the  City  will  welcome  the  representatives  to  the 
Conference  and  will  place  at  its  disposal  all  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  that  we  can.  Will  look 
forward  to  meeting  your  representatives  when- 
ever they  are  ready  to  confer  with  me.  Best  re- 
gards. 

Mayor  Roger  D.  Lapham 

PRELIMINARY  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  BE  MADE 
BY  WILLIAM  D.  WRIGHT 

[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  has 
instructed  William  D.  Wright,  Associate  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Central  Services,  Department  of 
State,  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  in  order  to  con- 
sult with  Mayor  Lapham  and  other  officials  of  San 
Francisco  with  regard  to  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  convening  the  forthcoming  United  Na- 
tions conference  in  that  city  on  April  25, 1945.  The 
Department  of  State  has  applied  for  an  air  pri- 
ority for  Mr.  Wright  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco 
where  he  will  establish  temporary  headquarters. 


Second  Peruvian-United  States  Cooperative  Fellowship  Program 


[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  a 
Second  Peruvian  -  United  States  Cooperative 
Fellowship  Program  will  be  undertaken  as  the 
result  of  an  exchange  of  notes 1  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  agreed  to  continue  the  program 
for  the  training  of  Peruvian  students  in  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  first 
program  which  took  place  during  the  1943-44  aca- 
demic year. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru  has  agreed  to  pay  the  travel  ex- 
penses from  the  residence  in  Peru  to  the  place  of 
study  in  the  United  States  and  return,  for  15 
selected  students  at  the  graduate  level.  The 
Peruvian  Government  will  also  cover  the  cost  of 
tuition  for  orientation  courses  in  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  United  States  which  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  students  upon  their  arrival. 
In  addition,  the  Peruvian  Government  will  pay 
tuition  expenses  if  necessary  to  place  a  student  in 


a  field  of  study  specified  by  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment for  which  no  fellowship  is  available. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  has 
agreed  to  obtain  tuition  fellowships  for  each  can- 
didate so  far  as  possible  and  is  responsible  for  the 
placement  and  supervision  of  candidates  at  ap- 
propriate institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  Government  will  provide 
maintenance  expenses  for  12  months  at  the  places 
of  study,  including  orientation  periods.  Terms  of 
study  will  be  one  year,  to  be  extended  in  special 
cases  to  two  years. 

Candidates  will  be  selected  by  the  Peruvian- 
American  Fellowship  and  Scholarship  Committee 
in  Lima,  Peru,  and  applications  will  be  received 
up  to  March  15,  1945.  It  is  expected  that  suc- 
cessful candidates  will  undertake  their  studies  in 
the  early  summer  of  this  year. 

1  The  exchange  of  notes  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
Dec.  21,  1944  and  Jan.  4,  1945  and  will  continue  the  pro- 
gram begun  pursuant  to  the  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  Peru  signed  at  Washington  on 
Aug.  4  and  24,  1942   (Executive  Agreement  Series  298). 
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Visit  of  Secretary  of  State  to  Liberia 


■MMd  to  the  press  February  17] 

Daring  his  n't  urn  from  the  Crimea  Conference 
leretary  Stettinius  on  February  16  visited  Li- 
ria.     The  Secretary's  visit  gives  renewed  em- 


phasis to  the  importance  which  Liberia  has  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  and  gives  further 
evidence  of  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  its  good  neighbor  Liberia. 


1 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  LIBERIA 


eleased  to  the  press  February  18] 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following  state- 
ent  on  the  occasion  of  his  reception  by  the  Presi- 
snt  of  Liberia  at  Monrovia  on  February  16, 1945 : 

'•Two  years  ago,  in  January  1943,  President 
oosevelt  came  to  Liberia  from  the  important  con- 
rence  at  Casablanca.  Today,  almost  exactly  two 
sars  later,  I  come  to  Liberia  from  the  epoch- 
aking  Crimea  Conference  concluded  just  four 
ivs  ago. 

"I  feel  that  the  conjunction  of  these  visits  is 
gnificant.  It  is  significant  not  only  of  the  close 
id  friendly  relations  that  have  always  existed 
'tween  the  United  States  and  Liberia  since  this 
epublic  was  first  founded  by  American  Negroes 
l  1847.  It  is  also  significant  of  the  fact  that  win- 
ing the  war  and  establishing  the  peace  is  a  matter 
Dt  only  for  the  great  nations  but  for  all  peace- 
ving  nations,  large  and  small.  It  is  significant 
f  our  common  determination  to  build  a  world  in 
liich  the  democratic  rights  of  all  people  may  be 
lade  secure  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
"I  am  proud  to  pay  this  official  visit  to  Liberia, 
le  only  free  native  republic  in  Africa. 
"Liberia  has  taken  an  honorable  part  in  this  war 
3  an  ally  of  the  United  States.  She  is  a  member 
f  the  United  Nations  and  has  contributed  much 
)  the  LTnited  Nations  cause.  She  has  granted 
ights  to  air  bases  which  have  proved  invaluable 
l  flying  the  great  air  supply  route  to  the  Near 
last,  to  India,  and  to  China.  She  has  concluded 
defense  agreement  with  the  United  States  which 
rovides  for  strengthening  the  defenses  of  Liberia 
nd.  therefore,  because  of  her  strategic  position  on 
lie  south  Atlantic,  for  strengthening  the  defenses 
f  the  United  States  as  well.  She  has  increased 
reatly  her  production  of  crude  rubber  so  essen- 
ial  to  United  Nations  war  production. 
"The  United  States  in  turn  has  provided  lend- 
Jase  aid  to  Liberia.    We  have  agreed  to  build  a 
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new  port  at  Monrovia;  we  have  sent  missions  to 
assist  Liberia  to  develop  her  economic  resources 
and  to  meet  her  problems  of  transportation,  health, 
and  sanitation. 

"I  hope  and  believe  that  this  friendly  and  mu- 
tually advantageous  cooperation  will  continue  to 
grow  more  effective  in  the  coming  months  and 
years. 

"I  bring  to  President  Tubman  and  to  ex-Presi- 
dent Barclay,  both  of  whom  visited  the  White 
House  in  1943,  the  personal  greetings  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

"I  wish  that  my  visit  here  could  be  longer,  but 
I  look  forward  to  welcoming  the  delegation  of 
Liberia  at  the  United  Nations  conference  in  San 
Francisco  on  April  25,  scarcely  more  than  two 
months  from  now. 

"There  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  work  effectively 
together — and  with  the  other  United  Nations — to 
establish  a  world  organization  to  maintain  the 
peace  for  generations  and  to  make  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  secure  from  aggression." 


Transportation  of  Civilian- 
Relief  Supplies 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

Plans  have  b^en  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  shipping  authorities  for  the  re- 
lease of  a  limited  amount  of  shipping  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
for  the  transportation  of  civilian-relief 
supplies  for  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland.  It  is  probable  that  some  actual 
shipments  will  be  commenced  before  the 
end  of  this  month. 
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The  Bretton  Woods  Proposals 

International  Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank 
For  Reconstruction  and  Development 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGB 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  12] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  In  my 
budget  message  of  January  9  I  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  immediate  action  on  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals  for  an  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  an  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this 
message  to  indicate  the  importance  of  these  in- 
ternational organizations  in  our  plans  for  a  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  world. 

As  we  dedicate  our  total  efforts  to  the  task  of 
winning  this  war  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  victory  is  not  only  an  end  in  itself  but, 
in  a  large  sense,  victory  offers  us  the  means  of 
achieving  the  goal  of  lasting  peace  and  a  better 
way  of  life.  Victory  does  not  insure  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  larger  goals — it  merely  offers  us  the 
opportunity — the  chance — to  seek  their  attain- 
ment. Whether  we  will  have  the  courage  and 
vision  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  tremendous  op- 
portunity— purchased  at  so  great  a  cost — is  yet  to 
be  determined.  On  our  shoulders  rests  the  heavy 
responsibility  for  making  this  momentous  deci- 
sion. I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  again :  This 
generation  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

If  we  are  to  measure  up  to  the  task  of  peace 
with  the  same  stature  as  we  have  measured  up  to 
the  task  of  war,  we  must  see  that  the  institutions 
of  peace  rest  firmly  on  the  solid  foundations  of 
international  political  and  economic  cooperation. 
The  cornerstone  for  international  political  coop- 
eration is  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  for  a 
permanent  United  Nations,  ft  International  politi- 
cal relations  will  be  friendly  and  constructive, 
however,  only  if  solutions  are  found  to  the  diffi- 
cult economic  problems  we  face  today.  The  cor- 
nerstone for  international  economic  cooperation  is 
the  Bretton  Woods  proposal  for  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  an  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.) 

These  proposals  for  an  International  Fund  and 
International  Bank  are  concrete  evidence  that  the 
economic  objectives  of  the  United  States  agree 


with  those  of  the  United  Nations.  They  ill  I 
trate  our  unity  of  purpose  and  interest  in  t] 
economic  field.  What  we  need  and  what  they  ntl 
correspond — expanded  production,  employmel 
exchange,  and  consumption — in  other  words,  ml 
goods  produced,  more  jobs,  more  trade,  and 
higher  standard  of  living  for  us  all.J  To  the  pJ 
pie  of  the  United  States  this  means  real  peacetnl 
employment  for  those  who  will  be  returning  frJ 
the  war  and  for  those  at  home  whose  wartul 
work  has  ended.  It  also  means  orders  and  proli 
to  our  industries  and  fair  prices  to  our  farmej 
We  shall  need  prosperous  markets  in  the  world  r 
insure  our  own  prosperity,  and  we  shall  need  ta 
goods  the  world  can  sell  us.  For  all  these  pil 
poses,  as  well  as  for  a  peace  that  will  endure,  ■ 
need  the  partnership  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  problem  in  time  which  we  must  cci 
with  is  that  of  saving  life,  and  getting  resoum 
and  people  back  into  production.  In  many  of  ts; 
liberated  countries  economic  life  has  all  h 
stopped.  Transportation  systems  are  in  ruins,  a  k 
therefore  coal  and  raw  materials  cannot 
brought  to  factories.  Many  factories  themsehs 
are  shattered,  power  plants  smashed,  transmissii 
systems  broken,  bridges  blown  up  or  bombed,  po:* 
clogged  with  sunken  wrecks,  and  great  rich  ares 
of  farm  land  inundated  by  the  sea.  People  t$ 
tired  and  sick  and  hungry.  But  they  are  eager  ) 
go  to  work  again,  and  to  create  again  with  the 
own  hands  and  under  their  own  leaders  the  neo- 
sary  physical  basis  of  their  lives. 

Emergency  relief  is  under  way  behind  t) 
armies  under  the  authority  of  local  governmen, 
backed  up  first  by  the  Allied  military  comma! 
and  after  that  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  a:  I 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  Our  particit- 
tion  in  the  UNRRA  has  been  approved  by  Cc- 
gress.  But  neither  UNRRA  nor  the  armies  3  5 
designed  for  the  construction  or  reconstruction  I 
large-scale  public  works  or  factories  or  pon* 
plants  or  transportation  systems.  That  job  mifc 
be  done  otherwise,  and  it  must  be  started  soon. 
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The  main  job  of  restoration  is  not  one  of  relief. 
[t  is  one  of  reconstruction  which  must  largely 
je  done  by  local  people  and  their  governments. 
They  will  provide  the  labor,  the  local  money,  and 
'nost  of  the  materials.  The  same  is  true  for  all 
►,he  many  plans  for  the  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation, agriculture,  industry,  and  housing,  that  are 

;ential  to  the  development  of  the  economically 
backward  areas  of  the  world.  But  some  of  the 
things  required  for  all  these  projects,  both  of  re- 
construction and  development,  will  have  to  come 
from  overseas.  It  is  at  this  point  that  our  highly 
developed  economy  can  play  a  role  important  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  very  profitable  to  the 
United  States.  Inquiries  for  numerous  materials 
and  for  all  kinds  of  equipment  and  machinery  in 
connection  with  such  projects  are  already  being 
directed  to  our  industries,  and  many  more  will 
come.  This  business  will  be  welcome  just  as  soon 
as  the  more  urgent  production  for  the  war  itself 
ends. 

The  main  problem  will  be  for  these  countries  to 
obtain  the  means  of  payment.  In  the  long  run 
we  can  be  paid  for  what  we  sell  abroad  chiefly  in 
goods  and  services.  But  at  the  moment  many  of 
the  countries  who  want  to  be  our  customers  are 
prostrate.  Other  countries  have  devoted  their 
economies  so  completely  to  the  war  that  they  do 
not  have  the  resources  for  reconstruction  and 
development.  Unless  a  means  of  financing  is 
found,  such  countries  will  be  unable  to  restore 
their  economies  and,  in  desperation,  will  be  forced 
;to  carry  forward  and  intensify  existing  systems  of 
discriminatory  trade  practices,  restrictive  ex- 
change controls,  competitive  depreciation  of  cur- 
rencies, and  other  forms  of  economic  warfare. 
That  would  destroy  all  our  good  hopes.  We  must 
move  promptly  to  prevent  its  happening,  and  we 
must  move  on  several  fronts,  including  finance 
and  trade. 

The  United  States  should  act  promptly  upon 
the  plan  for  the  International  Bank,  which  will 
make  or  guarantee  sound  loans  for  the  foreign 
currency  requirements  of  important  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  projects  in  member  coun- 
tries. One  of  its  most  important  functions  will  be 
to  facilitate  and  make  secure  wide  private  partici- 
pation in  such  loans.  The  articles  of  agreement 
constituting  the  charter  of  the  Bank  have  been 
worked  out  with  great  care  by  an  international 
conference  of  experts  and  give  adequate  protec- 
tion to  all  interests.    I  recommend  to  the  Congress 


that  we  accept  the  plan,  subscribe  the  capital  al- 
lotted to  us,  and  participate  whole-heartedly  in  the 
Bank's  work. 

This  measure,  with  others  I  shall  later  suggest, 
should  go  far  to  take  care  of  our  part  of  the  lend- 
ing requirements  of  the  post-war  years.  They 
should  help  the  countries  concerned  to  get  produc- 
tion started,  to  get  over  the  first  crisis  of  dis- 
organization and  fear,  to  begin  the  work  of  re- 
construction and  development;  and  they  should 
help  our  farmers  and  our  industries  to  get  over 
the  crisis  of  reconversion  by  making  a  large  volume 
of  export  business  possible  in  the  post-war  years. 
As  confidence  returns  private  investors  will  par- 
ticipate more  and  more  in  foreign  lending  and 
investment  without  any  Government  assistance. 
But  to  get  over  the  first  crisis,  in  the  situation  that 
confronts  us,  loans  and  guaranties  by  agencies  of 
Government  will  be  essential. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  a  prosperous  world 
economy  must  be  built  on  more  than  foreign  in- 
vestment. Exchange  rates  must  be  stabilized,  and 
the  channels  of  trade  opened  up  throughout  the 
world.  A  large  foreign  trade  after  victory  will 
generate  production  and  therefore  wealth.  It  will 
also  make  possible  the  servicing  of  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

Almost  no  one  in  the  modern  world  produces 
what  he  eats  and  wears  and  lives  in.  It  is  only 
by  the  division  of  labor  among  people  and  among 
geographic  areas  with  all  their  varied  resources, 
and  by  the  increased  all-around  production  which 
specialization  makes  possible,  that  any  modern 
country  can  sustain  its  present  population.  It  is 
through  exchange  and  trade  that  efficient  produc- 
tion in  large  units  becomes  possible.  To  expand 
the  trading  circle,  to  make  it  richer,  more  competi- 
tive, more  varied,  is  a  fundamental  contribution 
to  everybody's  wealth  and  welfare. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead 
in  establishing  the  principle  of  economic  coopera- 
tion as  the  foundation  for  expanded  world  trade. 
We  propose  to  do  this  not  by  setting  up  a  super- 
government  but  by  international  negotiation  and 
agreement,  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
monetary  institutions  of  the  world  and  of  the  laws 
that  govern  trade.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  in 
those  directions  in  the  last  ten  years  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  and  through  the 
stabilization  fund  operated  by  our  Treasury.  But 
our  present  enemies  were  powerful  in  those  years 
too,  and  they  devoted  all  their  efforts  not  to  inter- 
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national  collaboration  but  to  autarchy  and  eco- 
nomic warfare.  When  victory  is  won  we  must  be 
ready  to  go  forward  rapidly  on  a  wide  front.  We 
all  know  very  well  that  this  will  be  a  long  and 
complicated  business. 

A  good  start  has  been  made.  The  United  Na- 
tions Monetary  Conference  at  Bretton  Woods  has 
taken  a  long  step  forward  on  a  matter  of  great 
practical  importance  to  us  all.  The  Conference 
submitted  a  plan  to  create  an  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  which  will  put  an  end  to  monetary 
chaos.  The  Fund  is  a  financial  institution  to 
preserve  stability  and  order  in  the  exchange  rates 
between  different  moneys.  It  does  not  create  a 
single  money  for  the  world;  neither  we  nor  any- 
one else  is  ready  to  do  that.  There  will  still  be  a 
different  money  in  each  country,  but  with  the 
Fund  in  operation  the  value  of  each  currency  in 
international  trade  will  remain  comparatively 
stable.  Changes  in  the  value  of  foreign  curren- 
cies will  be  made  only  after  careful  consideration 
by  the  Fund  of  the  factors  involved.  Further- 
more, and  equally  important,  the  Fund  agreement 
establishes  a  code  of  agreed  principles  for  the 
conduct  of  exchange  and  currency  affairs.  In  a 
nutshell  the  Fund  agreement  spells  the  difference 
between  a  world  caught  again  in  the  maelstrom  of 
panic  and  economic  warfare  culminating  in  war — 
as  in  the  1930's — or  a  world  in  which  the  members 
strive  for  a  better  life  through  mutual  trust,  co- 
operation, and  assistance.    The  choice  is  ours. 

I  therefore  recommend  prompt  action  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  legislation  necessary  for  our  membership  in 
the  Fund. 

The  International  Fund  and  Bank  together  rep- 
resent one  of  the  most  sound  and  useful  proposals 
for  international  collaboration  now  before  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  with 
you  the  impression  that  these  proposals  for  the 
Fund  and  Bank  are  perfect  in  every  detail.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  experience  of  future  years 
will  show  us  how  they  can  be  improved.  I  do  wish 
to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  these  articles  of 
agreement  are  the  product  of  the  best  minds  that 
44  nations  could  muster.  These  men,  who  repre- 
sented nations  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  nations 
in  all  stages  of  economic  development,  nations  with 
different  political  and  economic  philosophies,  have 
reached  an  accord  which  is  presented  to  you  for 
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your  consideration  and  approval.    It  would  bJ 
tragedy  if  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  detm 
should  lead  us  to  sacrifice  the  basic  agreemJ 
achieved  on  the  major  problems. 

Nor  do  I  want  to  leave  with  you  the  imp  J 
sion  that  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  are  all  that  I 
will  need  to  solve  the  economic  problems  wh:I 
will  face  the  United  Nations  when  the  war  is  ovB 
There  are  other  problems  which  we  will  be  call 
upon  to  solve.     It  is  my  expectation  that  otll 
proposals  will  shortly  be  ready  to  submit  to  ym 
for  your  consideration.     These  will  include  If 
establishment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  (T 
ganization  of  the  United  Nations,  broadening  a 
strengthening  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
1934,  international  agreement  for  the  reduction 
trade  barriers,  the  control  of  cartels  and  the  <| 
derly  marketing  of  world  surpluses  of  cert{§ 
commodities,   a  revision   of  the   Export-Imp 
Bank,  and  an  international  oil  agreement,  as  wj 
as  proposals  in  the  field  of  civil  aviation,  shippi] 
and  radio  and  wire  communications.    It  will  a 
be  necessary,  of  course,  to  repeal  the  Johnson  8 

In  this  message  I  have  recommended  for  y< 
consideration  the  immediate  adoption  of 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  and  suggested  otl 
measures  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
near  future.  They  are  all  parts  of  a  consist 
whole.  That  whole  is  our  hope  for  a  secure  a 
fruitful  world,  a  world  in  which  plain  people 
all  countries  can  work  at  tasks  which  they  do  w< 
exchange  in  peace  the  products  of  their  labor,  a 
work  out  their  several  destinies  in  security  a 
peace ;  a  world  in  which  governments,  as  their  n 
jor  contribution  to  the  common  welfare,  are  higl 
and  effectively  resolved  to  work  together  in  pr 
tical  affairs  and  to  guide  all  their  actions  by  1 
knowledge  that  any  policy  or  act  that  has  effe 
abroad  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  th 
effects. 

The  point  in  history  at  which  we  stand  is  full1 
promise  and  of  danger.  The  world  will  eitl 
move  toward  unity  and  widely  shared  prosperi 
or  it  will  move  apart  into  necessarily  competif 
economic  blocs.  We  have  a  chance,  we  citizens 
the  United  States,  to  use  our  influence  in  favor 
a  more  united  and  cooperating  world.  Whetf 
we  do  so  will  determine,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  po 
the  kind  of  lives  our  grandchildren  can  live. 

The  White  House 
February  12, 19Jp5. 
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Pioneering  the  Peace 

Address  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW1 


Released  to  the  press  February  17] 

The  American  people  have,  among  other  char- 
ct eristics,  two  great  qualities  which  fortunately 
Mid  to  counterbalance  and  to  reinforce  each  other. 
Ve  are  by  nature  optimists,  and  at  the  same  time 
re  are  realists.  Without  both  these  qualities 
urely  our  pioneers,  since  the  earliest  days  of  their 
ettlements  on  the  then  inhospitable  shores  of  New 
England,  and  later  through  the  back-breaking  and 
leart -breaking  experiences  of  the  winning  of  the 
Vest,  could  never  have  achieved  the  miracles  of 
uccess  that  blessed  their  prodigious  efforts.  The 
aint -hearted  never  made  good  pioneers. 

Today  we  are  pioneers  in  a  still  greater  venture, 
he  establishment  of  world  security  and  peace. 
Jut  now  we  are  not  alone,  for  our  fellow  pioneers 
over  the  globe.  With  the  grim  record  of  history 
is  a  background,  immersed  today  in  the  appalling 
•ealities  of  modern  war,  and  with  the  certain 
mowledge  of  the  dreadful  form  in  which,  with 
he  constant  acceleration  of  developments  in  mili- 
ary, electrical,  and  chemical  science,  a  third  world 
var  would  be  waged,  people  everywhere  are  cry- 
ng  out  for  the  everlasting  abolishment  of  war. 

In  this  momentous  effort  we,  as  a  people,  need 
is  never  before  to  put  to  practical  use  those  two 
rreat  qualities  of  ours,  optimism  and  realism. 
iVithout  optimism — or  let  us  call  it  faith — sup- 
ported by  unwavering  determination,  we  shall 
founder  at  the  beginning  of  the  difficult  voyage. 
Without  a  sense  of  realities,  we  shall  lose  our- 
selves in  a  maze  of  wishful  thinking  and  imprac- 
:ical  perfectionism.  We  must  shape  our  world 
peace  structure,  as  best  we  may,  with  the  tools  at 
land,  inflexibly  determined  that  whatever  its  orig- 
nal  imperfections,  it  must  be  made  to  work.  That 
was  the  vision  and  the  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  all 
:he  disheartening  obstacles  and  set-backs  they  en- 
countered, brought  ultimate  success  to  our  Amer- 
ican pioneers.  Given  that  vision  and  that  deter- 
mination, the  people,  everywhere,  hungering  for 
permanent  security  and  peace,  can  and  will  suc- 
ceed in  encompassing  their  great  objective. 

One  point,  and  only  one  point,  can  I  bring  out 
in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  this  afternoon,  yet 
unless  our  people,  and  the  people  everywhere,  ac- 


cept that  point  as  axiomatic,  we  shall  be  engulfed 
by  profitless  defeatism  at  the  very  start  of  our 
voyage.  My  point  is  that  we  must  seek  what  is 
desirable  within  the  realm  of  the  attainable. 
The  peace  plan  which  will  emerge  from  the  com- 
ing United  Nations  conference  will  be  the  work  of 
human  beings  and  it  cannot  possibly  satisfy  every- 
body. It  must  be  fashioned,  through  mutual  ad- 
justment, by  many  minds  and  by  many  nations. 
It  will  not  be,  to  everyone,  a  perfect  instrument. 
Yet  if  we  condemn  and  discard  that  plan  simply 
because  we  do  not  regard  it  as  perfect,  the  alterna- 
tive will  assuredly  be  another  eventual  world  war. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  problem  that  faces  us, 
I  have  frequently  drawn  the  parallel — and  I  know 
that  it  would  be  helpful  if  our  people  would  re- 
fresh their  memories  on  our  own  history — of  the  al- 
most insuperable  difficulties  and  controversies  at-' 
tendant  upon  the  framing  and  adoption  of  our  own 
Constitution.  John  Quincy  Adams  said  that  the 
Constitution  was  extorted  "from  the  grinding  ne- 
cessity of  a  reluctant  nation".  Many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  that  time  violently  opposed  its  adoption. 
Some  of  those  who  had  been  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  refused  to  sign  the  pro- 
posal adopted,  and  several  prominent  men  even 
went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  be  members  of  the  Con- 
vention at  all.  No  less  outstanding  a  person  than 
Patrick  Henry,  one  of  the  most  famous  friends  of 
liberty  of  all  times,  was  among  those  who  refused 
to  be  a  delegate  because,  as  he  put  it,  he  "smelled  a 
rat." 

Let  us  remember  too  that  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention were  secret,  and  when  on  September  17, 
1787  the  proposed  plan  was  published,  a  storm  of 
violent  debate  swept  over  the  country.  The  op- 
position was  strong,  and  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Is- 
land the  people  of  the  State  actually  voted  by  a 
large  majority  against  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  it  was  submitted  to  them.  There  was 
perhaps  some  truth  in  the  characterization  of  the 
Convention  as  a  "bundle  of  compromises",  but 
eventually  Washington's  opinion  that  it  was  about 
as  good  as  could  be  expected  and  that  the  people 

1  Broadcast  from  Washington  on  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Rally  on  Feb.  17, 1945. 
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ought  to  adopt  it  prevailed,  and  they  did  adopt  it, 
leaving  to  the  future  the  making  of  corrections  by 
amendment.  Thus  the  Constitution  became  the 
foundation  of  our  Government. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  great  charter  of  ours 
has  gradually  grown  and  matured.  It  has  stood  us 
well  for  156  years,  and  it  is  still  today  capable  of 
continual  development  to  meet  the  developing 
needs  of  the  times. 

Today  in  the  international  field  we  face  a  prob- 
lem not  unlike  the  problem  which  confronted  our 
forefathers  in  1789.  We  are  not  engaged  in  draft- 
ing a  constitution.  The  thought  of  a  superstate  is 
totally  repugnant  to  our  people  and  our  Govern- 
ment. We  are  faced  nevertheless,  as  our  forefa- 
thers were  faced,  with  the  necessity  of  creating  an 
effective  organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  It  will  be  a  difficult  labor.  It  will  have  its 
disappointments  as  well  as  its  achievements.  Let 
us  be  prepared,  as  earlier  Americans  were  pre- 
pared, to  give  the  difficult  labor  of  creation  every 
possible  chance  to  succeed. 

We  have  today  one  immensely  important  factor 
of  hope  and  encouragement.  The  Charter  of  a 
new  world  order  is  being  worked  out  in  a  frame- 
work of  public  discussion  on  a  scale  never  known 
before.  At  every  stage  the  ideas  formulated  by 
experts  have  been  tested  in  the  fire  of  study  and 
debate  by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Proposals  which  emerged  from  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  conference  were  made  public  imme- 
diately upon  the  conclusion  of  that  meeting. 
They  have  been  and  are  being  studied  and  de- 
bated in  this  country  and  in  all  countries.  We  are 
going  into  the  San  Francisco  conference  of  the 
United  Nations  armed  with  the  results  of  that 
great  debate.    That  is  democracy  at  its  best. 

One  thing  we  must  realize  is  that  perfection 
will  not  come  overnight.  The  first  step  is  a  com- 
mon basic  understanding.  From  that  basic  un- 
derstanding durable  peace  can  be  born,  born  in 
labor  and  pain,  but  born  and  ready  to  mature. 

We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  San 
Francisco  conference  will  mark  one  of  the  really 
great  steps  in  mankind's  efforts  to  create  for  itself 
a  world  of  law  and  order.  We  are  entitled  to  look 
forward  to  the  work  of  this  conference  with  solid 
confidence,  but  we  will  only  grasp  the  true  meas- 
ure of  its  importance  if  we  realize  that  this  con- 
ference and  the  other  conferences  through  which 
we  shall  build  the  peace  are  merely  the  tangible 
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and  outward  expression  of  common  nndenfauJ 
ing  and  acceptance  of  the  same  basic  principl 

The  music  to  which  we  have  been  listening  til 
afternoon  perhaps  offers  one  of  the  very  be  I .  <■- 
amples  of  what  men  can  do  when  they  agree  <] 
basic  principles.  The  world  of  our  music  fal 
agreed  to  accept  one  simple  principle  on  whi  i 
music  is  founded.  That  simple  principle,  th 
basic  platform,  is  the  scale.  There  are  13  notl 
in  the  scale,  the  same  13  notes  for  all  people.  M 
sicians  everywhere,  all  people  who  understand  ai 
love  music,  can  meet  on  this  principle.  Yet  ] 
nation  or  people  is  unduly  constrained  by  it. 

Under  this  universal  understanding  full  leewsj 
is  given  to  the  individual,  to  each  instrumer^ 
to  each  tradition  of  folk  song  or  national  musj 
Full  individualism  is  permitted.  But,  at  the  sanj 
time,  isolationism  is  unknown.  There  are  no  ba 
riers  to  music.  The  good  music  of  each  nation 
the  property  of  the  music  lovers  of  all  natior 
It  fills  the  air  everywhere  and  is  understood,  a 
predated,  and  loved  everywhere.  This  unive 
sality  of  music  has  enriched  the  world  and  mat 
it  happier.  The  application  of  that  principle  ' 
international  affairs  will  enrich  the  world  furthe 
and  further  increase  its  happiness,  leadir 
ultimately  to  the  development  of  one  mighiJ 
orchestra  in  which  cooperation  and  harmony  sha 
prevail. 

We  and  the  other  peace-loving  nations  have  it  i\ 
our  power  to  create  concordance  in  permanei 
world  peace.  We  and  the  other  peace-loving  m 
tions  also  have  it  in  our  power  to  prolong  tri 
pattern  of  recurrent  wars.  Which  shall  w 
choose  ? 

Air  Services  Transit  Agreement 

Newfoundland 

The  Government  of  Newfoundland  has  r< 
quested  that  the  signature  of  the  International  A 
Services  Transit  Agreement  in  respect  of  tt 
United  Kingdom  should  be  regarded  as  coverin 
Newfoundland,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  wj< 
informed  by  the  British  Ambassador  in  a  noij 
dated  February  7.  Viscount  Swinton,  chairma 
of  the  British  Delegation  at  the  Internatiom  j 
Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago,  signed  til 
transit  agreement  on  December  7,  1944  with  to 
following  reservation:  "I  declare  that,  failin) 
later  notification  of  inclusion,  my  signature  to  th 
Agreement  does  not  cover  Newfoundland". 
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Food  for  the  Family  of  Nations 

The  Purpose  and  Structure  of  the  Proposed  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 


By  HOWARD  R.  TOLLEY  and  LEROY  D.  STINEBOWER1 


The  united  nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture,  which  met  at  Hot  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia, in  May  1943,  has  been  called  the  first  of 
the  peace  conferences  for  World  War  II.  It  prob- 
ably fully  deserves  that  title. 

It  was  called,  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Roosevelt,  while  the  war  was  still  far  from  over, 
to  consider  ways  of  removing  one  of  the  basic 
causes  of  war — perennial  want  of  food.  It  had  no 
authority  to  consider  terms  of  peace — and  thus 
in  an  exact  sense  it  was  no  peace  conference  at 
all— but  it  did  have  full  authority  to  explore  one 
of  the  underlying  conditions,  freedom  from  hun- 
ger, which  predispose  nations  to  peace.  Its  pur- 
pose thus  was  not  to  seek  to  end  war  but  to  ex- 
plore what  could  be  done  by  united  action  in  the 
field  of  food  and  agriculture  to  help  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  economic  improvement  and  stability, 
without  which  the  prospects  for  peace  cannot 
remain  secure. 

The  working  committees  at  the  Conference  were 
composed  of  experts  in  agriculture  and  nutrition. 
Almost  unanimously  they  had  two  outstanding 
convictions,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  recommenda- 
tions and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference : 
(1)  with  recent  progress  in  the  science  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  of  nutrition,  there  is  no 
longer  any  real  excuse  for  mankind's  indifferent 
success  in  the  age-long  struggle  for  adequate  food ; 
and  (2)  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  earth  to  better  the  conditions  of 
rural  populations  everywhere  by  cooperative  ac- 
tion to  secure  increased  efficiency  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

Shortly  after  the  Hot  Springs  conference  the 
Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture  was 
established  in  Washington  to  formulate  "A  spe- 
cific plan  for  a  permanent  organization  in  the 
field  of  food  and  agriculture",  including  forestry 
and  fisheries.  Delegates  to  the  Interim  Commis- 
sion were  designated  by  the  governments  of  all 
the  United  and  Associated  Nations,  and  the  Com- 
mission was  convened  in  Washington  on  July  15, 
1943.2     A  little   over   a  year  later — in   August 


1944 — the  Interim  Commission  made  its  first  offi- 
cial report  to  the  governments  it  represented.3 

It  had  completed  its  major  task — the  formula- 
tion of  a  "specific  plan  for  a  permanent  organi- 
zation". It  was  ready  to  dissolve  as  soon  as  the 
constitution  which  it  had  prepared  for  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions (FAO)  had  been  accepted  by  20  of  the 
nations,  as  required  by  the  constitution,  and  the 
first  FAO  conference  had  been  convened.  Mean- 
while, the  Commission  would  continue  its  "pre- 
liminary statistical  investigations  and  research 
into  the  problems  with  which  the  permanent  or- 
ganization will  deal",  as  required  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  which  had  called  it  into  being. 

The  Interim  Commission  recommended  that 
FAO  be  established  as  soon  as  possible  and  that 
"Governments  in  a  position  to  do  so  should  make 
every  contribution  in  their  power,  by  releasing 
suitable  personnel  and  otherwise,  towards  making 
it" — even  in  its  beginning  stages — "an  effective  and 
authoritative  nucleus  for  dealing  with  both  im- 
mediate and  long-term  problems  of  adjustment  in 
food  and  agriculture".  The  Commission  had  care- 
fully weighed  the  considerations  which  favored  de- 
ferring establishment  of  FAO  until  after  the 
war — such  as  the  difficulties  of  recruiting  qualified 
personnel  and  the  preoccupation  of  many  of  the 
governments  and  other  bodies  with  other  matters — 
but  believed  that  the  considerations  which  favored 
immediate  action  were  more  important.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  many  serious  problems  in 
nutrition,  food,  and  agriculture  would  be  calling 
urgently  for  solution,  and  the  fluid  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions  then  obtaining  "would 


1  Mr.  Tolley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative on  the  United  Nations  Interim  Commission 
on  Food  and  Agriculture;  Mr.  Stinebower,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Commercial  Policy,  Department  of  State, 
is  the  alternate  U.S.  representative  on  the  Interim  Com- 
mission. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  17,  1943,  p.  33. 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27,  1944,  p.  207. 
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be  particularly  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  sound 
and  thorough-going  measures  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems". Unless  FAO  were  actually  in  existence  at 
that  time  to  give  the  international  advice  and  in- 
fluence which  it  is  designed  to  provide,  effective 
dealing  with  these  problems  might  be  delayed  for 
many  years. 

"The  sooner  it  is  established",  the  Commission 
concluded,  "the  sooner  will  it  be  able  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  post-war  problems  of  reconstruction  the 
disinterested,  international,  and  instructed  advice 
and  influence  the  provision  of  which  is  the  essential 
purpose  of  the  Organization."  To  insure  the 
broadest  possible  continuing  influence  for  the  Or- 
ganization, provision  was  made  in  its  constitution 
to  enable  it  to  take  its  proper  place  in  any  general 
organization  for  world  security  which  might  be 
established  at  a  later  date. 

As  of  early  February  1945, 17  governments  had 
indicated  their  intention  to  accept  the  constitution. 
In  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  February  12, 
1945,  President  Roosevelt  indicated  his  expecta- 
tion that  the  proposed  constitution  would  shortly 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  It  would  appear 
probable  that  the  first  conference  of  FAO  could  be 
convened  within  a  few  months  after  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  that  the  Organization 
could  then  begin  its  work  of  building  a  secure 
and  lasting  peace  on  the  solid  foundation  of  the 
"things  that  make  for  peace." 

The  Purpose  of  the  Organization 

Although  twice  as  many  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  as  in  all  other  occupations  combined, 
two  thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  have  never 
had  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food.  The  pur- 
pose of  FAO  is  to  work  toward  correcting  that 
situation,  for  which  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse. 

There  was  a  time,  before  the  modern  industrial 
era,  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  a  constantly  increasing  world  population 
on  the  world's  supply  of  food.  The  gloomy  predic- 
tions of  Malthus  seemed  inescapable.  Malthus 
would  have  been  incredulous  had  he  been  told  that 
in  the  United  States  in  the  third  and  fourth  dec- 
ades of  the  twentieth  century  the  major  concern 
of  farm  leaders  would  center  on  the  so-called  prob- 
lem of  surplus  agricultural  production.  Know- 
ing as  he  did  the  unrelieved  poverty  and  perennial 
hunger  of  millions  of  people  in  his  day,  and 
knowing  also  that  the  malnutrition  and  disease  as- 
sociated with  such  hunger  and  poverty  were  the 
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primary  checks  against  vast  increases  in  popu 
tion,  Malthus  would  have  found  it  impossible 
believe  that  any  great  nation  could  actually 
concerned  about  producing  too  much  food  a 
would  actually  take  steps  to  restrict  its  product* 

Malthus,  however,  could  not  foresee  the  trem« 
dous  increases  in  agricultural  production  wh 
modern  science  was  to  make  possible.  In  fa 
most  of  us  even  today  do  not  fully  realize  wl 
potentialities  still  lie  ahead.  In  Malthus'  timt 
and  even  now  in  many  areas  of  the  world — f  ron 
to  9  out  of  every  10  persons  capable  of  work  w< 
engaged  in  agriculture.  A  century  or  more  a 
it  required  that  many  people  merely  to  maintf 
the  extremely  low  level  of  subsistence  which 
Malthus  seemed  to  be  the  inescapable  fate  of  t 
great  mass  of  the  world's  people  throughout  tin 

Today  in  the  United  States  less  than  one  pers 
out  of  five  is  working  in  agriculture.  Because 
the  manpower  requirements  of  war,  many  of  the 
now  working  in  agriculture  are  too  old  or  t 
young  to  be  viewed  as  fully  able-bodied.  Yet 
the  average  our  civilian  population,  after  mc 
than  two  years  of  war,  actually  ate  last  year  mc 
food  and  nutritionally  better  food  than  at  a 
other  time  in  our  history.  Civilian  per-capi 
consumption  of  food  was  9  percent  greater  thi 
in  the  years  just  before  the  war  (1935-39),  ev 
though  we  were  devoting  almost  a  quarter  of  o 
total  food  production  to  military  and  lend-lea 
uses.  Such  an  achievement — and  it  is  truly  ama 
ing — was  possible  only  because  of  the  remarkat 
increases  in  agricultural  production  per  acre  ai 
per  hour  of  labor  which  technological  improv 
ments  have  brought  about. 

This  is  not  to  argue,  of  course,  that  Malthi 
fears  were  unwarranted.  They  are  warrant 
even  today.  The  world's  population  still  press 
against  the  world's  food  supply  and  will  probab 
continue  to  press  against  it  for  decades  to  con 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  techniques  of  agi 
cultural  production,  transportation,  and  food  prt 
ervation  now  employed  by  the  more  developi 
countries  of  the  world  are  capable  of  relieving  tr. 
pressure  not  only  for  their  own  peoples  but  also 
if  extended  to  other  areas  through  education  ai' 
trade — for  other  peoples  throughout  the  wor. 
In  actuality,  the  pressure  has  been  fully  relievi 
nowhere.  Even  in  the  United  States,  better  nou 
ished  on  the  whole  last  year  than  in  any  year  : 
the  past,  millions  of  people  subsisted  on  diets  whii 
were  inadequate  for  proper  health  and  well-bein 
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For  many  areas  of  the  world  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation on  the  available  supply  of  food  has  not  been 
eased  at  all  since  Malthus'  time.  This  vast  differ- 
ence between  what  we  have  achieved  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food  and  what  we  now 
know  we  can  achieve  if  we  want  to  is  the  impel- 
linn — and  appalling — circumstance  which  has 
called  FAO  into  being. 

In  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  proposed 
constitution,  the  nations  "accepting  this  Consti- 
tution" and  thereby  establishing  the  Food  aud 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
are  "determined  to  promote  the  common  welfare 
by  furthering  separate  and  collective  action  on 
their  part  for  the  purposes  of 
"(1)  raising  levels  of  nutrition   and  standards 
of  living  of  the  peoples  under  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions, 
"(2)  securing  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  all  food 
and  agricultural  products. 
"(3)  bettering  the  condition  of  rural  populations, 
"(4)  and  thus  contributing  toward  an  expanding 
world  economy." 

Specific  Functions  of  FAO 

These  broad  objectives  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
to  the  constitution  are  immediately  followed  by  a 
list  of  specific  functions  of  the  Organization. 
This  list  (art.  I)  together  with  article  XI  and  the 
"purposes"  quoted  above  from  the  preamble  con- 
stitute the  essential  working  program  of  FAO. 
The  other  24  articles  deal  principally  with  the 
structure  of  the  Organization,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  paper,  and  sundry  operating 
procedures  and  relations  which  are  a  neces- 
sary legal  concomitant  of  all  constitutions  but 
are  important  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of 
administration. 

Two  very  brief  articles,  however,  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  of  these  (art.  XVI)  specifies  that  the  term 
agriculture  as  used  in  the  constitution  includes 
fisheries,  marine  products,  forestry,  and  forestry 
products;  and  the  second  (art.  XXIV)  states  that 
the  "temporary  seat  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
at  Washington  unless  the  Conference  should  other- 
wise determine." 

The  Conference  referred  to  here,  and  in  later 
pages,  is  the  policy-making  body  of  FAO.  It  is 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
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member  nations.     Except  for  such  powers  as  it 
may  delegate  to  an  executive  committee,  it  is  the 
sole  governing  body  of  the  Organization. 
Articles  I  and  XI  are  given  in  full  below: 

Article  I  (Functions  of  the  Organization) 

1.  The  Organization  shall  collect,  analyze,  in- 
terpret, and  disseminate  information  relating  to 
nutrition,  food  and  agriculture. 

2.  The  Organization  shall  promote  and,  where 
appropriate,  shall  recommend  national  and  inter- 
national action  with  respect  to 

(a)  scientific,  technological,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic research  relating  to  nutrition,  food  and 
agriculture ; 

(b)  the  improvement  of  education  and  admin- 
istration relating  to  nutrition,  food  and  agricul- 
ture, and  the  spread  of  public  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tional and  agricultural  science  and  practice ; 

(c)  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  agricultural 
production ; 

(d)  the  improvement  of  the  processing,  mar- 
keting, and  distribution  of  food  and  agricultural 
products; 

(e)  the  adoption  of  policies  for  the  provision 
of  adequate  agricultural  credit,  national  and  inter- 
national; 

(f)  the  adoption  of  international  policies  with 
respect  to  agricultural  commodity  arrangements. 

3.  It  shall  also  be  the  function  of  the  Organiza- 
tion 

(a)  to  furnish  such  technical  assistance  as  gov- 
ernments may  request; 

(b)  to  organize,  in  cooperation  with  the  gov- 
ernments concerned,  such  missions  as  may  be 
needed  to  assist  them  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
arising  from  their  acceptance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture ;  and 

(c)  generally  to  take  all  necessary  and  appro- 
priate action  to  implement  the  purposes  of  the 
Organization  as  set  forth  in  the  Preamble. 

Article  XI  (Reports  by  Members) 
1.  Each  Member  nation  shall  communicate  pe- 
riodically to  the  Organization  reports  on  the  prog- 
ress made  toward  achieving  the  purpose  of  the 
Organization  set  forth  in  the  Preamble  and  on 
the  action  taken  on  the  basis  of  recommendations 
made  and  conventions  submitted  by  the  Con- 
ference. 
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2.  These  reports  shall  be  made  at  such  times 
and  in  such  form  and  shall  contain  such  par- 
ticulars as  the  Conference  may  request. 

3.  The  Director-General  shall  submit  these  re- 
ports, together  with  analyses  thereof,  to  the  Con- 
ference and  shall  publish  such  reports  and  analyses 
as  may  be  approved  for  publication  by  the  Con- 
ference together  with  any  reports  relating  thereto 
adopted  by  the  Conference. 

4.  The  Director-General  may  request  any  Mem- 
ber nation  to  submit  information  relating  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Organization. 

5.  Each  Member  nation  shall,  on  request,  com- 
municate to  the  Organization,  on  publication,  all 
laws  and  regulations  and  official  reports  and  sta- 
tistics concerning  nutrition,  food  and  agriculture. 

Two  things  become  clear  from  a  study  of  this 
list  of  functions :  (1)  The  Organization  is  intended 
to  serve  primarily  as  an  expert  advisory  center 
which  member  nations  can  use  to  help  them  achieve 
better  levels  of  living  for  themselves;  (2)  it  has 
no  coercive  power,  except  that  which  it  can  bring 
to  bear  on  the  conscience  of  each  nation  by  requir- 
ing it  to  report  periodically  on  the  progress  it  has 
made  toward  achieving  what  it  agreed  to  try  to 
achieve  when  it  joined  the  Organization. 

Both  these  points  are  extremely  important,  for 
between  them  they  insure  that  the  Organization 
shall  not,  on  the  one  hand,  assume  any  authority 
which  a  sovereign  nation  rightfully  reserves  to 
itself,  nor  shall  it,  on  the  other  hand,  forego  any 
influence  for  greater  national  welfare  which  it  can 
properly  bring  to  bear  on  a  nation  as  a  result  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  in  the  field  of 
food  and  agriculture.  FAO  is  quite  properly 
viewed  as  a  research  and  statistical  clearinghouse 
in  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture,  with  expert 
advisory  functions,  but  it  is  not  solely  that;  it  is, 
in  addition,  a  perpetual  international  reminder 
that  facts  and  statistics  and  advice  must  find  ulti- 
mate expression  in  human  betterment.  Or,  to  look 
at  FAO  in  another  way,  the  Organization  agrees 
to  gather  facts,  to  advise,  and  to  help  member 
nations  in  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture;  the 
member  nations,  in  turn,  agree  to  keep  the  Organi- 
zation informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  used  the  facts,  the  advice,  and  the  help  the 
Organization  has  provided. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  the  Hot  Springs  con- 
ference rightly  placed  on  better  nutrition,  there 
has  been  some  tendency  to  view  the  proposed  Or- 
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ganization  as  being  primarily  concerned  with  th< 
consumer  of  agricultural  products.  An  analyrid 
of  the  provisions  of  article  I  of  the  constitutor 
does  not  substantiate  this  view.  The  misinterpre 
tation  probably  arises  from  a  confusion  of  tht 
means  used  with  the  end  sought. 

The  farmer  himself  is  the  world's  greatest  con- 
sumer of  food— two  thirds  of  the  world's  people 
are  farmers — and  hence  he  himself  gains  direotbj 
from  any  efforts  to  raise  levels  of  nutrition.    More- 
over, he  also  profits  indirectly  through  the  expan- 
sion in  markets  resulting  from  better  nutrition 
among  non-farm  consumers.    Better  food  for  the 
entire  family  of  nations,  from  any  angle  one  looks 
at  it,  means  better  living  conditions  for  the  farm 
families  or  fisher-folk  who  must  produce  that  food. 
FAO,  with  its  dual  emphasis  on  food  and  agri- 
culture, promises  to  approach  the  basic  problem  of 
freedom  from  want  of  food  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  consumer  and  producer.    This  is  apparent 
throughout  article  I,  where  the  agricultural  em- 
phasis dominates  but  nutrition  is  stressed  equally 
with  agriculture  in  each  of  the  first  three  pro- 
visions.   The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
varied  specific  problems  the  Organization  will 
have  to  face.    The  facilities  of  FAO  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  member  nations,  but  the  nature  of  the 
service  it  can  render  most  appropriately  will  vary 
with  the  most  pressing  needs  of  each  country.    For 
many  undeveloped  nations,  where  expanding  pop- 
ulations continue  to  press  unrelentingly  on  the  food 
supply,  its  primary  service  will  be  to  aid  them  in 
adopting  the  technical  improvements — including 
both  scientific  research  and  educational  and  ex- 
tension activities — which  have  been  of  such  out- 
standing help  in  developing  the  agriculture  of  the 
more   advanced  nations.     Such   aid   will  enable 
them  not  only  to  provide  more  adequate  food  for 
themselves  but  also  to  contribute,  their  share  to  the 
universal    benefits    arising   from    an    expanding 
world  economy,  in  which  a  more  efficient  agricul- 
ture must  be  matched  by  greater  industrial  pro- 
duction and  greater  buying  power  among  farm  and 
industrial  producers  alike. 

For  the  already  highly  developed  nations,  FAO's 
primary  service  will  be  in  the  statistical  and  tech- 
nical aid  it  can  give  in  adapting  agricultural  pro- 
duction as  equitably  and  as  efficiently  as  possible 
to  changing  world  needs.  By  seeing  the  world 
situation  as  a  whole,  FAO  will  be  in  a  position  to 
grapple  with  international  problems  in  food  and 
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agriculture  as  they  arise  and  to  suggest  solutions 
which  can  forestall  serious  national  and  interna- 
tional difficulties. 

Although  today  less  than  one  person  in  five  in 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  the 
perennial  peacetime  farm  problem  in  this  country 
has  been  one  of  how  to  keep  a  constantly  expanding 
production  from  pressing  against  the  available 
market  outlets  without  disastrous  declines  in  farm 
income  and  prices.  FAO  offers  invaluable  aid  in 
solving  this  problem.  Its  world-wide  statistical 
and  economic  services  will  provide  a  greatly  im- 
proved basis  for  planning  production  and  market- 
ing programs.  The  conferences  it  is  empowered 
to  convene  will  provide  means  for  working  out 
early  and  equitable  answers  to  international  com- 
modity problems  that  tend  to  grow  more  vexatious 
the  longer  they  are  postponed^ 

The  unhappy  experience  of  United  States  farm- 
ers in  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  farm  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  divorcing  our  markets  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  world  has  be- 
come too  small  for  that.  In  the  even  smaller 
world  which  will  be  our  home  after  the  war  be- 
cause of  recent  advances  in  transport  and  com- 
munication, the  family  of  nations  will  find  it  neces- 
sary more  than  ever  before  to  plan  its  living, 
including  its  food  supply,  together. 

This  is  not  to  propose,  in  any  sense  at  all,  that 
the  FAO  should  seek  to  provide  through  interna- 
tional charity  the  basic  food  needs  of  ill-nourished 
peoples;  it  is  simply  to  point  out  that  in  a  world 
so  small  as  ours  has  become  any  help  that  can  be 
given  to  enable  these  peoples  to  produce  better 
food  for  themselves  means  better  food  and  better 
living  for  us.  A  full-employment  economy  for 
the  United  States,  through  which  every  American 
child  can  have  the  food  he  needs  for  vigorous 
growth  and  through  which  every  American  farmer 
can  be  assured  of  the  living  conditions  he. deserves, 
is  not  attainable  unless  we  can  trade  with  other 
than  hungry  and  impoverished  peoples  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  broad  purpose  of  FAO, 
as  revealed  by  the  specific  functions  set  forth  in 
article  I  of  its  constitution,  is  to  provide  the  frame- 
work by  which  a  start  can-  be  made  toward  seeing 
clearly  the  world's  needs  in  food  and  agriculture 
and  toward  making  available  to  any  nation  which 
desires  it  the  technical  help  or  advice  it  may  re- 
quire to  adapt  its  agricultural  economy  to  those 
needs. 
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FAO's  Relation  to  Other  International 
Organizations 

At  the  time  the  first  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Interim  Commission,  the,  Dumbarton  Oaks  con- 
ference on  international  security  had  not  been 
held,  but  provision  was  made  in  the  proposed  con- 
stitution to  permit  FAO  to  fit  into  any  general 
world  organization  which  may  be  established. 

As  envisaged,  FAO  will  be  coordinate  in  func- 
tion with  the  International  Labor  Office,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (both 
proposed  at  Bretton  Woods) ,  and  such  other  inter- 
national bodies  in  allied  social  and  economic  fields 
as  may  eventually  be  established.  All  these  agen- 
cies would  be  under  the  high  coordination  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  General  Assembly.  Under  such 
arrangements  FAO  would  be  autonomous  in  its 
fields  of  endeavor  but  would  yet  function  in  such 
a  way  as  to  collaborate  with  its  coordinate  organi- 
zations in  attaining  the  over-all  objectives  of  world 
security. 

Close  working  relations  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA)  have  already  been  established  by  the 
Interim  Commission.  Although  UNRRA  is  a 
temporary  organization  designed  only  to  meet  the 
immediate  relief  and  rehabilitation  needs  occa- 
sioned by  the  war,  its  rehabilitation  work  must  be 
guided  so  far  as  possible  by  the  longer  term  objec- 
tives of  FAO  if  the  difficulties  of  post-war  transi- 
tion are  to  be  minimized.  This  cooperative  work- 
ing relation  will  necessarily  be  continued  by  the 
permanent  Organization. 

The  constitution  provides  for  similar  coopera- 
tion by  FAO  with  other  public  international  or- 
ganizations with  related  responsibilities.  Part  of 
the  work  proposed  for  FAO  has  been  pioneered  by 
existing  international  organizations,  such  as  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  in  the  fields  of  forestry  and  fisheries. 
FAO  will  work  out  arrangements  for  utilizing 
fully  the  experience  of  these  predecessor  agencies. 

Structure  of  the  Organization 

The  specific  functions  of  FAO  have  made  pos- 
sible a  relatively  simple  operating  structure. 
Lacking  authority  to  carry  out  its  recommenda- 
tions— which,  indeed,  can  be  carried  out  only  by 
the  nations  concerned — it  will  not  need  the  elabo- 
rate structure  or  the  huge  sums  of  money  required 
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by  even  a  national  "action"  agency.  Moreover,  the 
Organization  proposes  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  facilities  and  resources  of  other 
organizations,  both  national  and  international, 
which  are  already  established  or  may  be  estab- 
lished. Thus  its  own  staff  of  technical  experts 
need  not  be  large. 

The  budget  for  the  first  year  has  been  fixed  at 
$2,500,000,  toward  which  the  United  States  would 
contribute  $625,000.  The  annual  budget  for  the 
next  five  years  has  been  estimated  at  about  double 
the  amount  set  for  the  first  year.  On  this  basis 
the  cost  of  membership  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  about  $1,25*0,000  a  year. 

Original  membership  in  the  Organization  is 
limited  to  the  44  nations  represented  at  the  Hot 
Springs  conference,  but  other  nations  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  later  by  a  two-thirds  raa- 
j  ority  vote  of  all  the  member  nations.  Initial  mem- 
bership is  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years. 
At  the  end  of  an  initial  four-year  period  any  mem- 
ber nation  may  withdraw  upon  a  year's  notice. 

In  addition  to  making  the  periodic  reports  re- 
quired under  article  XI,  member  nations  in  ac- 
cepting the  constitution  assume  only  three  specific 
obligations  to  the  Organization :  (1)  to  contribute 
to  its  expenses,  (2)  to  accord  appropriate  diplo- 
matic privileges  to  the  Organization  and  its  staff, 
and  (3)  to  respect  the  international  character  of 
the  staff's  responsibilities.  The  last  provision  is 
designed  to  safeguard  the  Organization  against 
any  strictly  national  influence  or  pressure  which 
might  otherwise  be  exerted  against  nationals  of 
any  country  on  its  staff. 

The  Conference  will  meet  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  each  member  nation  will  have  one  representa- 
tive and  one  vote.  The  Conference  will  appoint 
the  Director  General,  who  will  direct  the  work  of 
the  Organization  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Conference  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  latter  will  be  composed  of  from  9  to  15  mem- 
bers— appointed  by  the  Conference  from  among  its 
members  or  alternates  or  associates  and  their  ad- 
visers— with  each  nation  again  limited  to  one 
member. 

Broad  policy-making  control  of  the  Organiza- 
tion thus  rests  with  the  member  nations  on  a  demo- 
cratic and  representative,  one  nation,  one  vote 
basis.  The  carrying  out  of  the  Conference's  poli- 
cies rests  with  the  Director  General,  appointed  by 
the  Conference  and  subject  to  its  supervision 
through  the  Executive  Committee.     In  addition, 


the  Director  General  will  be  informed  and  advij 
by  technical  and  regional  standing  committee 
which  the  Conference  is  authorized  by  the  cor 
stitution  to  establish  as  well  as  by  special  confei 
ences  of  representatives  of  interested  groups 
organizations  which  the  Conference  is  authorize 
to  convene.  These  standing  committees  and  f-jx 
cial  conferences  will  enable  the  organization 
keep  in  close  touch  at  all  times  with  expert  though 
and  public  opinion.  They  will  also  help  to  enlu 
the  public  support  through  which  alone  the  ret 
ommendations  of  the  Organization  can  be  carrie 
out  in  any  given  country. 

The  very  nature  of  the  Organization,  which 
primarily  advisory  in  character,  requires  that 
achieve  its  ends  almost  exclusively  through  tb 
excellence  of  its  work  and  the  resulting  influene 
and  prestige  it  is  able  to  build  up  among  the  men:, 
ber  nations.  As  a  consequence  its  success  or  fai" 
ure  as  an  international  body  will  be  determine 
almost  entirely  by  the  competence  of  its  workin 
staff.  The  Interim  Commission  was  well  awar 
of  this,  and  in  article  VIII  of  the  constitution 
bound  the  Director  General — who  will  appoint  th 
staff  "in  accordance  with  such  procedure  as  ma. 
be  determined  by  rules  made  by  the  Conference 
and  to  whom  the  staff  is  responsible — to  select  hi 
staff  on  as  wide  a  geographic  basis  as  possible  bi 
"subject  to  the  paramount  importance  of  securin: 
the  highest  standards  of  efficiency  and  of  technica 
competence." 

This  excellent  provision  is  strengthened  by  ai 
injunction  to  further  caution  which  is  containe< 
in  the  explanatory  first  report.  There  the  Interin 
Commission  advises  that  in  making  initial  ap 
pointments  "due  regard  should  be  had  to  th< 
importance  of  retaining  freedom  of  action  t< 
enable  the  Organization  to  include  in  its  staff,  a 
a  later  date,  personnel  from  areas  not  yet  liber 
ated  from  enemy  occupation"  and  urges  that  th 
Organization  "make  a  number  of  temporary  ap 
pointments  at  the  outset  while  taking  ample  tim 
to  choose  the  permanent  staff  carefully  and  await, 
ing  the  release  from  war  service  of  persons  of  th' 
ability  and  training  needed  for  its  work." 

A  staff  of  this  caliber,  dedicated  to  the  wor 
outlined  in  the  proposed  constitution,  should  as 
sure  producers  of  food  everywhere  of  the  firni| 
voice  in  international  councils  to  which  they  an 
entitled.  Backed  by  the  authority  of  knowledge 
FAO  should  be  able  to  point  the  way  to  unyielding 
progress  toward  freedom  from  want. 
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Adherence  by  Chile,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  Peru 
To  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations 

EXCHANGES  OF  MESSAGES  WITH  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


Ambassador  of  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

February  12,  1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  on  this  date  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Kepublic  of  Chile,  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  members  of  his  cabinet,  has  approved  the 
following  official  declaration: 

"When  the  breach  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
relations  between  Chile  and  the  Axis  countries 
occurred  on  January  20,  1943,  the  Government  of 
Japan  stated  that  it  considered  the  said  breach  as 
a  state  of  belligerency  and  as  a  declaration  of 
war. 

"Since  that  time  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
maintained,  in  view  of  this  situation  of  fact,  a 
position  of  absolute  identity  of  aims  and  action 
with  the  United  Nations. 

"Important  reasons  of  an  international  char- 
acter lead  the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  to  comply 
with  the  necessary  formalities  and  to  sign  the 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations  of  January  1, 
1942,  to  the  end  that  our  country  may  occupy  with 
respect  to  the  said  United  Nations  the  position 
belonging  to  it. 

"In  accordance  with  what  has  been  set  forth 
and  under  the  constitutional  rules,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  recognizes  the  belligerency  exist- 
ing in  fact  between  Chile  and  Japan.  The  cor- 
responding bill  is  being  drafted,  to  be  sent  to  the 
National  Congress." 

By  express  direction  of  my  Government,  I  have 
the  honor  to  communicate  to  Your  Excellency  the 
foregoing  official  declaration  and  to  add  that  I 
have  been  authorized  to  sign,  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  the  Declaration  by  the  United 
Nations. 

For  this  purpose,  I  take  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing Your  Excellency  to  be  good  enough  to  com- 
municate to  me  the  date  on  which  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  may  sign  the  docu- 


ment mentioned,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile. 
I  avail  [etc.] 

Marcial  Mora 
Ambassador  of  Chile 
His  Excellency 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 


February  14, 1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  of  February  12,  1945,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile 
recognizes  the  belligerence  existing  in  fact  between 
Chile  and  Japan;  that  Chile  desires  to  sign  the 
Declaration  by  United  Nations ;  and  that  you  have 
been  authorized  to  sign  the  Declaration  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Chile  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  you 
to  sign  the  Declaration  on  this  date. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
His  Excellency 

Sefior  Don  Marcial  Mora, 
Ambassador  of  Chile. 

Ambassador  of  Ecuador 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

February  7,  1945. 
Mr.  Secretary: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  my  Government  declared  on  February  2, 1945, 
that  between  Ecuador  and  Japan  there  has  existed 
and  does  exist  a  state  of  war  starting  on  Decem- 
ber 7, 1941,  on  which  date  Japanese  forces  attacked 
the  United  States,  an  act  considered  as  an  aggres- 
sion against  all  the  American  States  which  had 
previously  declared  their  solidarity  and  since  when 
Ecuador,  by  means  of  the  establishment  of  bases 
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in  her  territory,  the  expulsion  of  Axis  nationals, 
and  the  development  of  strategic  products,  has 
participated  actively  in  the  war  effort. 

This  being  the  case,  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
has  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942,  and  I  have 
been  instructed  to  sign  this  Declaration  in  the 
name  of  Ecuador. 

Bringing  the  foregoing  to  Your  Excellency's 
knowledge,  and  requesting  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  transmit  it  to  the  other  signatory  governments, 
I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Ecuador  will  continue  to  render  with  un- 
shakeable  firmness  their  support  to  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  Nations,  being  impelled  by  their 
faith  in  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  con- 
tained in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  reaffirmed  in 
the  Declaration  mentioned,  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  basis  of  the  system  of  uni- 
versal security  for  which  we  are  all  fighting. 

I  avail  [etc.]  Galo  Plaza 

His  Excellency 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

February  13,  1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  of  February  7,  1945,  stating  that  your 
Government  declared  on  February  2,  1945  that 
between  Ecuador  and  Japan  there  has  existed  and 
does  exist  a  state  of  war  starting  on  December  7, 
1941;  that  the  Government  of  Ecuador  has  de- 
cided to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  by  United  Na- 
tions; and  that  you  have  been  instructed  to  sign 
this  Declaration  in  the  name  of  Ecuador. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository or  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Ecuador  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  response  to  your  request,  this 
Government  will  notify  the  other  signatories  of 
Ecuador's  action. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  you  to  sign 
the  Declaration  on  behalf  of  Ecuador,  on  Febru- 
ary 14, 1945. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
His  Excellency 

Senor  Galo  Plaza, 
Ambassador  of  Ecuador, 
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Ambassador  of  Paraguay 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

February  12,  1945. 
Excellency  : 

Now  that  my  Government  has  declared  a  state 
of  war  with  the  Axis  powers,  in  a  desire  to  in- 
crease  still  further  its  aid  and  to  express  more 
categorically  its  absolute  adherence  to  the  caus 
for  which  its  sister  republics  unjustly  attacked 
are  fighting  against  the  Axis  powers  in  defense 
of  the  principles  proclaimed  in  the  Declaratioi 
of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  object  oj 
strengthening  the  ties  which  identify  it  with  those 
nations,  I  have  received  instructions  to  sign  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  the  Declara- 
tion by  United  Nations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  received  from  my  Govern- 
ment, Paraguay  formally  adheres,  by  means  of  this 
communication,  to  the  Declaration  of  United 
Nations,  dated  January  1,  1942. 

I  take  [etc.]  Celso  R.  Velazquez 

The  Honorable  Secretaiy  of  State 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 


February  13,  1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
note  of  February  12,  1945,  stating  that  your  Gov- . 
ernment  has  declared  a  state  of  war  with  the  Axis. 
powers;  that  Paraguay  formally  adheres  to  the: 
Declaration  by  United  Nations;  and  that  you 
have  received  instructions  to  sign  in  the  name  of  i 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Paraguay  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations.     Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  you  to  sign  the  Declaration  on  February  14,- 
1945. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
His  Excellency 

Senor  Dr.  Don  Celso  R.  Velazquez, 
Ambassador  of  Paraguay, 
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Charge  a" Affaires  Ad  Interim  of  Peru 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

February  11, 1945. 
Mr.  Secretary  or  State  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  the  Government  of  Peru  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

"When  the  present  war  began  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  in  a  public  act,  independently  of 
any  agreement  or  any  preestablished  obligation, 
declared  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest in  the  name  of  race  privileges  and  govern- 
mental systems,  Peru  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
States  which  were  fighting  to  maintain,  together 
with  their  independence,  the  integrity  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  democracies,  thus  leaving  definitively 
established,  since  that  time,  the  international  posi- 
tion of  Peru. 

"When  the  aggression  of  Japan  against  the 
United  States  occurred  with  the  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Government  condemned  the  attitude 
of  that  country  and  immediately  dictated  meas- 
ures to  restrict  the  activities  of  Japanese  subjects 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  redounding  to  the 
harm  of  the  country  and  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  to  whose  policy  Peru  had  already  adhered. 
When  there  occurred  the  attack  upon  and  the  sink- 
ing of  vessels  which  were  sailing  under  the  flag  of 
American  nations,  Peru,  in  each  case,  formulated 
her  protest  and  expressed  her  sentiment  of  conti- 
nental solidarity  condemning  those  aggressions  of 
Germany  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  American 
countries. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  the  Chief  of  State  made  public 
declaration  that  Peru,  continuing  faithfully  in  her 
unveering  attitude,  was  resolved  to  break  off  rela- 
tions with  the  Axis  Powers  and  that  this  would 
be  expressed  at  the  opportune  moment  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  said  meeting,  for 
which  reason,  when  subsequently  the  recommenda- 
tion for  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations 
was  approved  on  that  very  day  Peru  was  the  first 
American  country  which  notified  the  meeting  of 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  said  recommenda- 
tion. 

"Peru  passed  laws  of  an  economic  and  financial 
character  amplifying  and  defining  the  prior 
emergency  measures;  she  prohibited  trade  with 
Germany   and  Japan  and  their  nationals;   she 
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granted  accommodations  of  a  military  character 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations ;  she  has 
collaborated  and  is  collaborating  with  her  natu- 
ral products  to  the  war  effort;  the  Army  has 
watched  and  is  watching  places  on  the  coast  which 
the  Allied  merchant  marine  and  navies  need  to 
use ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  and  planes  of  the 
Air  Force  have  patrolled  and  are  patrolling  the 
seas  along  the  coast,  thus  cooperating  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  defense 
of  the  continent. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Germany  and  Japan  in  ad- 
dition to  the  acts  of  belligerency  which  they  have 
practiced  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  American 
nations  and  against  the  safety  of  their  communi- 
cations, accorded  Peruvian  citizens  and  diplomats 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

"The  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  vote  of 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  recognizes 
that  as  a  consequence  of  all  the  facts  that  have 
been  set  forth  a  state  of  effective  belligerency  has 
been  produced  between  Peru  on  the  one  side  and 
Germany  and  Japan  on  the  other,  and  has  resolved 
upon  the  adherence  of  Peru  to  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations,  signed  at  Washington,  January  1, 
1942. 

"To  this  end  the  Diplomatic  Representative  of 
Peru  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  au- 
thorized to  sign  the  said  international  instrument. 

"Lima,  February  11, 1945." 

I  comply  with  the  request  of  my  Government  in 
communicating  to  Your  Excellency  that  I  have 
been  authorized  to  sign  in  behalf  of  Peru  the 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  and,  consequently, 
I  shall  be  grateful  if  Your  Excellency  will  be  good 
enough  to  notify  me  when  I  can  sign,  in  behalf  of 
Peru,  the  above-mentioned  document. 
I  avail  [etc.] 

Eduardo  Garland 
Minister  Counselor 
His  Excellency 
Joseph  C.  Grew, 

Acting  /Secretary  of  State, 

State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


February  13, 1945. 


mb: 


I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1945,  in  which  you  quote  a  declaration  of 
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the  Government  of  Peru  stating  that  it  recognizes 
a  state  of  effective  belligerency  between  Peru  on 
the  one  side  and  Germany  and  Japan  on  the  other ; 
that  it  has  resolved  upon  the  adherence  of  Peru  to 
the  Declaration  by  United  Nations ;  and  that  you 
have  been  authorized  to  sign  in  the  name  of  Peru. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Peru  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 


Nations.    Arrangements  are  being  made  for  yo- 
to  sign  the  Declaration  on  February  14,  1945. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Gbew, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
The  Honorable 

Senor  Dr.  Eduabdo  Garland, 
Minister  Counselor, 

Charge  d? Affaires  ad  interim,  of  Peru. 


CEREMONY  ON  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE^  DECLARATION 


List  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Attendance 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 
AUSTEALIA 

The    Honorable    Sir   Frederic   Eggleston,    Minister   of 
Australia 
Belgium 
His   Excellency  Baron   Robert   Silvercruys,   Appointed 
Belgian  Ambassador 
Bolivia 

His  Excellency  Seiior  Don  Victor  Andrade,  Ambassador 
of  Bolivia 
Brazil 

His  Excellency  Carlos  Martins,  Ambassador  of  Brazil 
Canada 
His  Excellency  L.  B.  Pearson,  O.B.E.,  Ambassador  of 
Canada 
China 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Wei  Tao-ming,  Chinese  Ambassador 
Colombia 

Senor  Don  Alberto  Vargas  Narino,  Charge  a" Affaires  ad 
interim  of  Colombia 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 

The  Honorable  Jaime  Hernandez,  Secretary  of  Finance 
in  charge  of  Commonwealth  Government  Affairs 
Costa  Rica 

His  Excellency  Seiior  Don  Francisco  de  P.  Gutierrez, 
Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

His  Excellency  Seiior  Don  Guillermo  Belt,  Ambassador 
of  Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 

His  Excellency  Vladimir  Hurban,  Ambassador  of  Czecho- 
slovakia 
Dominican  Republic 

His  Excellency  Seflor  Don  Emilio  Garcia  Godoy,  Am- 
bassador of  the  Dominican  Republic 
Ethiopia 

The  Honorable  Blatta  Ephrem  Tewelde  Medhen,  Min- 
ister of  Ethiopia 
France 

His  Excellency  Henri  Bonnet,  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic 
Greece 
Mr.  Philon  A.  Philon,  Counselor,  Embassy  of  Greece 


Guatemala 

His  Excellency  Seiior  Don  Eugenio  Silva  Pena,  Ambai 
sador  of  Guatemala 
Haiti 

His  Excellency  Andr6  Liautaud,  Ambassador  of  Haiti 
Honduras 

His  Excellency  SeHor  Dr.  Don  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Am 
bassador  of  Honduras 
India 

The  Honorable  Sir  Girja  Shankar  Bajpai,  Agent  Gen 
eral  for  India 
Iran 

The  Honorable  Mohammed  Shayesteh,  Minister  of  Ira; 
Iraq 

The  Honorable  Ali  Jawdat.  Minister  of  Iraq 
Luxembourg 

The  Honorable  Hugues  Le  Gallais,  Minister  of  Lvxem 
bourg 
Mexico 

Seiior  Don  Vicente  Sanchez  Gavito,  Charges  d' Affaire, 
ad  interim  of  Mexico 
Netherlands 

Jonkheer  O.  Reuchlin,  Counselor  of  Embassy 
New  Zealand 

The  Honorable  C.  A.  Berendsen,  C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Nev 
Zealand 
Nicaragua 

His  Excellency  Senor  Dr.  Don  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua 
Norway 

His    Excellency    Wilhelm    Munthe    de    Morgenstierne 
Ambassador  of  Norway 
Panama 

Senor  Dr.  Don  Ricardo  A.  Morales,  Charge  df Affaire- 
ad  interim  of  Panama, 
Poland 

His    Excellency    Jan    Ciechanowski,    Ambassador    o 
Poland 
Union  of  South  Africa 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jordaan,  Secretary,  Legation  of  the  Union  o 
South  Africa 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

The  Honorable  Nikolai  V.  Novikov,  Minister  Counselor 
Charge'  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Union  of  Sovie 
Socialist  Republics 
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United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
Mr.    Robert    Henry    Iladow,    M.C.,    Counselor,    British 
Embassy 
United  States  of  America 
The   Honorable  Joseph   C.   Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of 
Stale 
Yugoslavia 
Dr.    Ivan    FrangeS,    Charge'    d'Affaires   ad   interim   of 
Yugoslavia 

Remarks  by  Acting  Secretary  Grew 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

Representatives  of  the  United  Nations  are 
gathered  here  today  to  mark  the  formal  entrance 
into  our  ranks  of  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and 
Chile. 

When  this  great  coalition  was  formed  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1942,  representatives  of  26  governments 
signed  the  United  Nations  Declaration.  Since 
that  day  other  nations,  faithful  to  the  principles 
we  defend,  have  united  with  us.  These  4  Ameri- 
can republics  now  make  a  total  of  40  nations  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  that  have  become  parties  to 
the  Declaration. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  these  nations  formally 
into  our  fold.  Convinced  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  each  of  them  long  ago  took  its  firm  stand  on 
the  side  of  the  United  Nations  by  breaking  rela- 
tions with  the  Axis  powers,  by  suppressing  sub- 
versive activities  aimed  against  this  hemisphere, 
and  by  mobilizing  its  human  and  economic  re- 
sources in  support  of  the  war  effort. 

It  is  heartening  to  have  them  formally  and 
fully  joined  with  the  other  nations  which  in  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  have  pledged  their 
full  resources  in  the  common  war  effort.  While 
we  of  the  United  Nations  are  making  great  strides 
toward  victory  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  we  all 
know  that  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  last  of 
the  Axis  forces  have  laid  down  their  arms.  It 
gives  us  new  courage  for  the  battles  ahead  to  have 
these  governments  and  peoples  join  in  our  compact. 

Since  the  aims  of  the  United  Nations  transcend 
the  winning  of  the  war  and  contemplate  the  build- 
ing for  future  peace  and  securit}',  we  welcome  these 
nations  as  full  partners  in  constructing  an  inter- 
national peace  and  security  organization.  We 
need  the  best  thought  of  all  governments  and 
peoples  who  believe  in  this  noble  enterprise. 

631690—45 4 
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Remarks  by  the  Ambassador  of  Chile 


[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

The  Republic  of  Chile  today  adheres  to  and 
signs  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations,  fol- 
lowing the  calm  and  firm  path  which  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  second  World  War  has  been  blazed 
for  our  country  by  the  profound  democratic  feel- 
ing of  her  people  and  her  Government. 

In  this  decisive  fight  for  democracy,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Chile,  His  Excellency  Juan  Antonio  Rios, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  has 
placed  in  the  balance  for  the  victory  of  the  United 
Nations  a  resolute  cooperation,  which  culminated 
in  the  severance  of  relations  with  the  Axis  powers 
on  January  20,  1943. 

Since  that  date,  Chile  has  been  in  a  state  of 
belligerency,  and  the  entire  nation  has  redoubled 
her  efforts  to  contribute  with  all  the  resources  at 
her  command  to  the  conquest  of  a  better  world. 

By  express  direction  of  President  Rios,  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  the  Republic  of  Chile  at  this 
moment  of  transcendental  importance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  my  country,  and  I  am  proud  and  deeply 
moved  to  sign  a  document  which  not  only  means 
an  engagement  to  fight  the  common  enemy  but  also 
constitutes  the  cornerstone  of  the  structure,  in  the 
very  near  future,  of  a  just  and  everlasting  peace. 

Remarks  by  the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador 

{Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

Without  hesitation  and  immediately  following 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  Ecuador 
came  to  the  support  of  the  United  States  and  gave 
it  its  full  cooperation. 

The  surprise  attack  by  the  Japanese  fleet  on 
the  morning  of  December  the  seventh,  1941  was 
considered  by  my  country  as  an  act  of  aggression 
against  all  the  American  republics  which  had  pre- 
viously declared  their  solidarity,  not  only  as  an 
idealistic  gesture  but  also  in  a  realistic  apprecia- 
tion that  a  threat  to  one  of  us  would  result  in 
danger  to  all. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  war  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy;  our  goal  is  a  world  of  law 
and  order,  of  security  and  freedom,  for  the  general 
well-being  of  all  mankind. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  this  war  is  as  much 
our  war  as  it  is  yours,  because  we  are  an  American 
nation  and  because  we  are  a  truly  democratic  peo- 
ple under  the  leadership  today  of  a  truly  demo- 
cratic Government. 
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Our  geographical  situation  has  made  our  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort  a  particularly  impor- 
tant and  significant  one,  because  our  Galapagos 
Islands,  located  on  the  Pacific  approach  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  constitute  a  perfect  bastion  of 
defense.  A  crippling  attack  on  the  Canal,  during 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  would  have  certainly 
changed  the  course  of  events  in  the  Pacific ;  Ecua- 
dor's quick  decision  in  making  available  its  terri- 
tory for  the  establishment  of  bases  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  ward  off  the  enemies' 
sinister  designs.  We  have  also  participated  ac- 
tively by  expelling  Axis  nationals,  by  strictly  con- 
trolling their  activities  and  resources,  and  by  de- 
veloping strategic  products,  placed  exclusively 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  not  been  mere  spectators  in  the  great 
conflict ;  we  have  been  participants  from  the  very 
beginning  and  to  the  limit  of  our  resources  and 
possibilities.  Now  we  are  only  taking  a  logical 
step  that  is  in  accordance  with  our  previous  inter- 
national attitude  since  the  seventh  of  December 
1941.    We  are  legalizing  our  belligerency. 

Today  as  I  sign  the  Declaration  of  the  United 
Nations  of  January  1,  1942,  on  behalf  of  my 
Government,  I  wish  to.  repeat  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Ecuador  will  continue  to 
lend  with  unshakable  firmness  their  support  to 
the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations,  being  im- 
pelled by  their  faith  in  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  contained  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
reaffirmed  in  the  Declaration  mentioned,  principles 
which  constitute  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem of  universal  security  for  which  we  are  all 
fighting. 

Remarks  by  the  Ambassador  of  Paraguay 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

Paraguay  was  one  of  the  first  countries  of  this 
continent  to  terminate  its  political,  economic,  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  Axis  powers,  on 
January  28, 1942,  in  consequence  of  the  treacherous 
attack  by  Japan  at  Pearl  Harbor,  thus  fulfilling 
the  recommendation  adopted  in  the  Third  Meet- 
ing of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  even  before  the  close  of  that  meeting  itself. 

In  execution  of  that  resolution  Paraguay  has 
taken  a  number  of  steps  which  have  translated  into 
fact  my  country's  unequivocal  and  consistent  inter- 
national position,  in  the  most  fearful  struggle 
which  darkens  the  world. 
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Animated  by  the  desire  to  increase  the  measunl 
of  its  assistance  to  the  United  Nations,  and  U 
identify  itself  with  them  in  the  common  effort 
Paraguay  has  officially  declared  a  state  of  war  tc 
exist  with  the  Axis  powers. 

Carrying  out  the  specific  insi  rod  ions  of  my  Gov 
eminent,  I  have  had  conferred  upon  me  the  higfi 
honor  of  manifesting  the  formal  adherence  of 
Paraguay,  by  signing  on  its  behalf  the  Declaration 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  have  been  struggling 
heroically  in  defense  of  the  freedom,  independence 
justice,  and  other  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  oi 
mankind,  in  its  life  and  social  organization,  against 
the  powers  which  have  presumed  to  rule  the  world. 

Faithful  to  its  history  and  foreign  policy,  Para- 
guay thus  once  more  has  reaffirmed  its  unity  of 
purpose  with  the  other  republics  and  its  determi- 
nation to  cooperate  with  them,  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  all  its  resources,  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mon interest  and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
international  morality. 

Remarks  by  the  Charge  d' Affaires  Ad  Interim 
of  Peru 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

With  patriotic  pride  I  now  sign,  in  the  name  of 
Peru,  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  whereby  my 
country  reaffirms  its  constant  devotion  to  the  cause* 
of  liberty  and  human  dignity.  The  Peruvian  peo- 
ple are  closely  identified  with  this  cause,  since  its 
underlying  principles  were  engraved  in  their 
minds  by  the  liberators  of  their  fatherland  and 
since  they  consecrated  to  them,  as  did  our  brothers 
in  America,  the  irreplaceable  treasure  of  their 
blood. 

This  amply  explains  our  adherence  to  this  his- 
toric document.  But  this  action,  also,  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  political  course  that  the 
President  of  Peru,  Dr.  Manuel  Prado,  has  con- 
sistently followed  since  the  beginning  of  Nazi  ag- 
gression. The  Peruvian  Government  has  con- 
demned aggression  and  has  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  nations  that  have  been  fighting  to  defend  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  peoples  and  the  principle  of 
equality  of  all  nations.  A  few  hours  after  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack,  it  condemned  the  action  of 
Japan  and  enforced  severe  restrictive  measures 
against  the  subjects  of  that  country.  At  the  Kio 
conference,  it  was  the  first  American  country  that 
notified  the  assembly  it  had  put  into  effect  the 
recommendation  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
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the  totalitarian  powers,  a  move  which  the  head  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  had  previously  an- 
nounced was  ready  to  take  as  soon  as  it  was 
resolved  by  the  American  Foreign  Ministers. 
Later,  it  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  collaboration 
toward  the  defense  of  the  continent  by  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations  its  strategic 
products  and  by  granting  them  full  military  facili- 
ties. It  also  directed  the  Peruvian  armed  forces  to 
extend  cooperation  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  help  in  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cor- 
responding to  Peru. 

Now,  when  the  might  of  the  Allied  forces  makes 
it  appear  imminent  that  victory  will  crown  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  earned  it  by  their  heroic 
sacrifices,  our  cooperation  is  identical  to  that  which, 
without  fear  or  hesitation,  we  offered  when  the 
Axis  powers  were  at  the  peak  of  their  strength  and 
it  seemed  that  they  were  about  to  subjugate  the 
democratic  nations  and  destroy  the  foundations 
of  our  present  civilization. 

Our  solidarity  will  remain  unchanged  when  the 
interdependence  of  nations  will  urge  us  to  adapt 
to  future  requirements  of  international  relations, 
the  complicated  problem  of  world  reorganization, 
which  will  soon  be  needed  so  urgently. 

Disunity  has  taught  us  a  bitter  lesson.  Nobody 
today  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  United  Nations 
will  fail  to  procure — as  the  main  objective  of  their 
policy — the  pressing  necessity  for  all  peace-loving 
peoples  to  live  together  as  good  neighbors,  thus 
reaping  the  rewards  of  the  good-neighbor  policy 
initiated  by  President  Roosevelt  which,  striking 
down  prejudices  and  suspicions,  has  ushered  in  an 
era  of  understanding,  sincerity,  and  confidence 
among  the  American  nations. 

Relocation  of  Prisoner-of-War 
Camps  in  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  War  Department  and  the  Department  of 
State  jointly  announce  that  official  information 
has  now  been  received  with  respect  to  the  evacua- 
tion westward  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
formerly  detained  in  camps  in  eastern  Germany. 

All  the  camps  in  East  Prussia,  Poland,  and 
that  part  of  Pomerania  east  of  the  Oder  River 
are  being  moved  westward.  This  includes  among 
others  Stalag  Luft  IV,  Stalag  II  A,  and  Stalag 
II  B.     Similarly,  Stalag  III  B  and  III  C  are 
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being  moved  westward.  Stalag  Luft  III  is  being 
evacuated  to  the  southwest.  Prisoners  of  war  in 
the  northern  part  of  Silesia  are  being  moved 
northwest,  and  those  in  southern  Silesia,  particu- 
larly at  Stalag  VIII  B  and  Stalag  341,  are  being 
moved  southwest  across  Bohemia.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  officers  from  Oflag  64  are  being  sent 
to  Stalag  III  A  at  Luckenwalde,  between  Berlin 
and  Leipzig.  The  destination  of  the  other  pris- 
oners has  not  been  confirmed. 

Information  concerning  the  relocation  of  pris- 
oner-of-war camps  is  constantly  being  received. 
This  information  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  confirm  these  relocations.  Pending 
a  notification  through  the  usual  official  sources, 
next  of  kin  are  urged  to  continue  to  address  com- 
munications to  individual  prisoners  of  war  to 
their  last  known  addresses. 

Radio  Programs  To  Be 
Sponsored  by  the  Department 
Of  State 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  TOPICS  AND  DATES 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

The  following  are  the  topics  and  dates  of  seven 
broadcasts,  under  the  title  "Building  the  Peace," 
over  the  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  in  which,  as  announced  on  January  18, 
1945,  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  will  par- 
ticipate : 1 

America's  Foreign  Policy        Saturday,  February 

24 
Saturday,  March  3 


Main  Street  and  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks 

World  Trade  and  World 
Peace 

What  About  the  Liberated 
Areas? 

What  About  the  Enemy 
Countries  ? 

America's  Good  Neighbors 

It's  Your  State  Department 

All  programs  will  be  heard  at  7  p.m.,  E.  W.  T. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  open  the  series  by 
participating  in  the  February  24  broadcast  from 
Mexico  City.  Others  on  the  first  program  will 
be  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
and  Archibald  MacLeish. 


Saturday,  March  10 

Saturday,  March  17 

Saturday,  March  24 

Saturday,  March  31 
Saturday,  April  7 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  82. 
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The  American  Certainty 

Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  MACLEISH  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  Februury  18] 

I  take  a  very  considerable  personal  satisfaction 
in  addressing  a  committee  of  independent  citizens 
who  not  only  admit  their  attachment  to  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  and  the  professions,  but  announce 
it.  There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  that  men 
and  women  who  practise  the  arts  or  serve  the 
sciences  or  labor  at  the  professions  should  parti- 
cipate as  full  citizens  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  a  gratification  to  a  considerable  number  of 
your  fellow  Americans,  I  can  assure  you,  that  you 
do  not  share  that  view.  There  has  always  been 
work — public  work,  citizens'  work — for  those  who 
love  the  arts  and  sciences  to  do.  That  work  was 
never  more  necessary,  never  more  essential,  than  it 
is  today. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  work  of  keeping 
the  public  pictures  true,  of  keeping  the  public 
meanings  precise  and  intelligible.  Any  society 
lives  by  images  of  itself,  by  accounts  of  its  doings. 
Unless  the  images  are  true,  unless  the  accounts 
are  precise,  unless  the  findings  are  accurate,  a 
nation  loses  understanding  of  itself  and  of  its 
destiny.  It  is  not  enough  to  "keep  the  record 
straight,"  as  they  say  in  the  political  campaigns; 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  record  meaning  and  to 
keep  its  meaning  true.  The  Gettysburg  Address, 
because  it  gave  the  American  people  a  true  and 
believable  image  of  themselves,  has  meant  more 
to  our  history  than  all  the  dates  and  facts  and 
numbers  ever  written  down. 

What  has  been  happening  in  these  last  few 
months  is  a  blurring,  a  distortion,  of  the  Ameri- 
can image  of  America.  There  is  a  curious  doc- 
trine abroad  in  this  country  in  these  days — a  doc- 
trine of  inward  confusion,  of  spiritual  defeat — 
the  doctrine  that  we  Americans  do  not  know  what 
we  want  in  this  war  or  after  this  war — that  others 
know  but  we  do  not  know.  The  notion  seems  to 
be  that  the  American  people,  Unlike  other  peoples, 
unlike  our  Allies,  unlike  our  enemies  even,  have 
no  clear  understanding  of  our  minds  or  of  our 
purpose — that  our  Armies  are  ignorant  why  they 

'Delivered  before  the  Independent  Citizens  Committee 
of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
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are  fighting — that  our  Government  has  no  policy, 
no  intention — that  we,  we  alone  among  the  nations, 
have  lost  our  way  in  the  thickets  of  history  and 
wander  there  in  confusion  and  ignorance  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  goes  past  on  the  hard 
highway. 

Obviously,  this  picture  of  the  contemporary 
American  position  is  a  composite  picture  put  to- 
gether by  many  men  with  many  motives  of  many 
kinds.  Some  of  those  who  contribute  to  it  are 
undertaking  to  report  the  facts  as  they  see  them — 
a  conversation  with  a  shipyard  worker,  a  soldier, 
a  housewife.  Some  are  expressing  a  personal  con- 
cern, a  citizen's  anxiety:  The  words  of  purpose 
they  had  hoped  to  hear  have  not  been  spoken; 
the  actions  appear,  to  their  eyes,  ambiguous.  Some 
are  laying  the  foundations  for  criticism,  friendly 
or  unfriendly,  of  the  Administration  as  a  whole, 
or  of  some  department  of  the  Administration — the 
Department  of  State  in  particular.  Some  are  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  a  different  and  less  open 
criticism — a  criticism  of  our  Allies  in  the  war — a 
criticism  which  will  be  more  effective  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  critics  if  the  American  people 
can  be  brought  to  believe  that  they  have  no  will  of 
their  own  in  these  matters  :  that  they  are  the  dupes, 
the  victims,  of  others  cleverer  and  more  devious 
than  themselves. 

But  whatever  the  motives,  the  composite  por- 
trait which  results  is  a  curious  portrait  of  the 
American  people,  a  curious  image  of  the  American 
mind.  It  is  an  image  which  would  have  been 
curious  at  any  moment  of  our  history  as  a  nation. 
At  this  particular  moment,  it  is  curious  indeed. 
We  are,  it  is  true,  an  obliging  people  by  nature. 
We  incline  to  agree  as  much  with  those  who  speak 
ill  of  us  as  with  those  who  speak  well.  We  have 
accepted  for  generations  the  attributes  assigned 
to  us  by  travelers  from  foreign  countries.  We 
have  not  resented  the  characteristics  with  which 
our  own  novelists,  even  the  most  perverse,  have 
endowed  us.  But  we  have  never,  in  all  our  lit- 
erary and  journalistic  generations,  carried  our 
amiability  farther  than  in  our  acceptance  of  a 
picture  of  ourselves  which  presents  us,  at  the 
moment  of  our  boldest  decision,  of  our  greatest 
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power,  as  a  nation  which  does  not  know  its  mind, 
[f  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  American  people 
is  a  people  had  demonstrated  the  force  of  their 
■bvictions,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  time  we  live  in. 
[f  there  was  ever  a  moment  in  American  history 
when  the  American  people  knew  what  they  wanted, 
it  would  seem  to  be  now. 

Any  man  who  doubts  the  force  of  the  American 
■termination  to  win  a  final  and  absolute  victory 
in  this  war  has  little  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can character.  Any  man  who  questions  the 
strength  of  the  American  purpose  to  make  peace, 
ind  keep  peace,  and  enforce  peace,  when  this  war 
s  over,  has  missed  the  inflection  of  the  American 
:ongue. 

And  there  are  other  things  than  the  purpose 
to  win  this  war  and  to  make  peace  which  are  cer- 
tain also.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
?ertainties  of  a  self-governing  nation  can  be 
judged  like  the  certainties  of  the  ruler  of  a  one-man 
?tate.  One  can  say  of  a  Hitler  or  a  Stuart  king 
:hat  he  knows  what  he  wants  from  one  day  to  the 
next  and  for  every  situation — that  unless  he  knows 
this  he  does  not  know  his  mind.  Of  a  self-govern- 
ing people,  of  a  free  people,  one  says  instead  that 
they  know  what  they  believe.  Their  beliefs  are 
their  purposes. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  American 
people  had  more  reason  to  know  what  they  believe 
than  this.  Those  who  ask  if  we  know  what  we  are 
fighting  for  have  missed  the  meaning  of  their 
fiestion.  It  is  not  what  we  fight  for  but  what 
fights  for  us  that  matters.  It  is  not  the  things 
we  hope  to  gain  but  the  conviction  that  our  arms 
will  gain  them.  This  nation  was  confident  and 
rigorous  at  the  beginning  of  its  history  when  it 
believed  that  certain  truths  were  self-evident: 
that  a  certain  proposition  had  been  demonstrated. 
It  will  be  vigorous  and  confident  again  when  it  is 
assured  that  the  proposition  has  been  demonstrated 
again — that  the  truths  have  been  made  self-evident 
again. 

And  the  proposition  has  been  demonstrated. 
The  truths  have  been  made  evident  in  the  years 
we  live  in.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Revolution  which  pro- 
duced it,  has  the  basic  idea  of  that  Revolution, 
the  creative  idea  of  that  history,  dominated  the 
world  as  it  does  today.  Wendell  Willkie,  whose 
birthday  this  is,  told  us  two  years  ago  in  a  memo- 
rable phrase  that  the  people  were  on  the  march 
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throughout  the  world.  He  meant,  I  think,  that  the 
idea  of  the  people — the  idea  of  the  liberty  and 
value  of  the  people — was  on  the  march  throughout 
the  world.  He  meant  that  the  idea  of  the  people 
will  be  the  final  victor  when  this  war  is  done. 

But  the  idea  of  the  liberty  and  value  of  the  peo- 
ple is  precisely  the  American  idea.  And  the 
American  people,  who  know  very  well  how  the  war 
has  put  that  truth  in  issue,  know  where  our  victory 
in  the  war  will  leave  it.  They  know  indeed  where 
the  war  has  left  it  even  now. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  men  in  Germany  and 
Italy  who  wished  the  world  to  believe — who 
wished  the  people  of  this  country  to  believe — that 
the  faith  on-  which  this  Republic  was  founded  was 
a  foolish  faith,  a  decadent  faith ;  that  self-govern- 
ment was  a  discredited  experiment;  that  liberty 
was  an  outworn  and  corrupt  delusion;  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  a  Revolution  which  had 
outlived  its  time  and  which  was  dead  or  dying; 
that  the  idea  of  the  people — of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  the  people — was  a  bankrupt  idea  which 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  means  to  defend  it- 
self against  the  vigor  of  a  new  dynamic  despotism. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  men  in  our  own  coun- 
try who  listened  to  these  counsels  of  despair — who 
told  us  we  had  taken  a  wrong  turn  in  history — who 
urged  us  to  face  back  and  make  the  past  our  future. 

Now  we  are  fighting  the  greatest  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Our  Armies  stand  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Italy  and 
beyond  the  city  of  Manila.  Our  fleets  have  mas- 
tered the  greater  part  of  the  open  waters  of  the 
earth.  Our  planes  strike  at  the  hearts  of  our 
enemies  in  Germany  and  Japan.  Self-government 
which  our  enemies  wished  us  to  believe  was  old  and 
corrupt  and  senile  has  produced  the  greatest  ma- 
chinery of  war  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Liberty 
which  they  said  was  dead  and  should  be  buried  has 
put  courageous  armies,  vigorously  led,  upon  the 
battlefields  of  Africa  and  Asia  and  of  Europe  and 
the  far  Pacific  and  won  there  victories  which  the 
tongues  of  defamation  cannot  take  away. 

If  ever,  in  any  nation's  history,  a  people's  faith 
was  proved  in  action,  it  is  now,  in  ours.  We  will 
win  this  war,  not  because  the  weapons  we  and  our 
Allies  have  produced  are  more  numerous  than 
those  our  enemies  have  made.  Our  enemies  were 
well  armed  also.  At  the  beginning  they  were  bet- 
ter armed  than  we,  and  they  struck  when  they,  not 
we,  were  ready.    We  will  win,  not  because  our 
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armies  are  larger.  The  armies  of  our  enemies  were 
larger  than  ours  for  many  months,  even  for  years, 
and  yet  they  did  not  win.  We  will  win  this  war 
for  one  reason  and  for  one  reason  only — because 
the  things  in  which  we  believe  have  proved  to  be 
more  powerful  than  the  things  in  which  our  ene- 
mies believe. 

It  is  not  by  arms  alone  but  by  our  wills  we  have 
outfought  them.  We  knew  from  the  beginning — 
the  people  knew  from  the  beginning — the  peoples 
of  all  the  nations  that  loved  freedom  knew — that 
the  thing  we  believed  in  was  good,  and  the  thing 
they  believed  in  was  evil.  Knowing  this  we  were 
stronger  than  they,  however  great  their  strength. 

They  could  not  defeat  the  people  of  Britain 
though  they  crushed  them  in  their  burning  cities 
when  their  arms  had  been  struck  down. 

They  could  not  defeat  the  people  of  Russia 
though  they  murdered  them  on  the  winter  plains. 

They  could  not  defeat  us  though  they  struck  us 
by  treachery. 

The  vitality  and  resolution  of  the  idea  of  the 
people  has  been  demonstrated  in  actions  in  which 
our  arms  have  played  their  part,  on  every  con- 
tinent of  the  earth  and  on  the  seas  and  in  the 
islands.  The  boldness  and  confidence  of  the  idea 
of  the  people  has  been  declared  in  a  great  Charter 


of  human  faith  and  human  hope  which  draws  its 
strength  and  its  authority  from  the  whole  expe- 
rience of  human  freedom  of  which  our  experience 
is  part.  The  idea  of  the  people  has  laid  hold  upon 
the  future  in  men's  minds  and,  with  it,  we  our- 
selves have  hold  upon  the  future. 

Those  who  say  we  do  not  know  what  we  want 
must  make  their  peace  with  that  circumstance. 
There  are  men  now  as  there  were  men  in  earlier 
generations  who  do  not  trust  the  idea  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  men  who  fear  the  idea  of  the  peo- 
ple even  now — who  speak  of  it  now,  as  before,  in 
terms  of  terror  and  of  hatred.  There  are  men 
who  do  not  wish  this  nation  to  understand  its 
past  or  the  meaning  of  the  principles  in  which 
its  founders  put  their  confidence.  The  American 
people  do  not  share  that  wish.  They  do  not  fear 
the  future.  They  do  not  mistrust  the  foundation 
principle  of  their  existence.  In  the  sense  in  which 
they  knew  at  the  beginning  what  they  wanted,  they 
know  now.  In  the  sense  in  wdrich  they  knew  their 
minds  before,  they  know  their  minds  today.  They 
look  with  hope  upon  a  world  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can proposition  has  again  been  proved — in  which 
the  American  truths  are  self-evident.  They  mean 
to  live  in  that  world  as  natives  and  as  citizens :  as 


men. 


The  Japanese  War-Machine: 
Its  Strength  and  Weaknesses 


Address  by  ERLE  R.  DICKOVER1 


[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

Let  us  see  how  the  spiritual  preparation  of  the 
Japanese  people  influences  their  thinking.  They 
believe  that  their  social  and  political  institutions 
were  derived  from  the  gods  and  are  therefore  di- 
vine, and  are  vastly  superior  to  the  institutions  of 
other  countries.  Being  superior,  these  institutions 
should  be  propagated  throughout  the  world — 
which  is  the  philosophy  behind  "Hakkoichiu"  or 
"eight  corners  under  one  roof".  Unfortunately, 
however,  other  nations  of  the  world  obstinately 
and  stupidly  insist  upon  retaining  their  own  in- 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Engi- 
neers Club  of  Baltimore  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Feb.  14, 1945. 
For  a  further  discussion  by  Mr.  Dickover  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Japanese  war-machine  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10, 
1944,  p.  728.  Mr.  Dickover  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Japanese  Affairs,  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


stitutions,  and  therefore  Japan  must  use  force  in 
conducting  its  missionary  work.  That  is  why 
the  Japanese  call  the  present  war  a  "holy  war". 
This  might  suggest  that  the  Japanese  people  must 
be  a  very  naive  people  to  swallow  such  a  doctrine 
as  this.  That  is  the  trouble.  They  are  a  very 
simple,  naive  people,  trained  by  centuries  of  obedi- 
ence to  believe  anything  told  them. 

Of  course,  not  all  Japanese  accepted  the  absurd 
doctrine  of  Japan's  divine  institutions.  There 
were  many  liberals  in  high  places  in  Japan,  in  the 
Government  and  out,  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
plans  and  objectives  of  the  fanatical  militarists  or 
with  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  Those 
liberals  were  often  eliminated  by  force.  You  all 
remember  the  assassinations  in  the  1920's  and  '30's. 
Those  assassinations  of  liberal  statesmen  and 
businessmen  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
instigated  by  extremists  groups  in  the  army. 
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But  no  war-machine  can  be  of  value  to  a  coun- 
try unless  it  can  be  supplied  with  the  essentials 
of  warfare  from  home  production;  otherwise  a 
blockade  would  quickly  render  the  machine  use- 
less. Before  the  opening  of  the  country  to  for- 
eign intercourse,  Japan  was  an  agricultural,  fish- 
ing, and  handicrafts  nation,  with  no  large-scale 
manufacturing  industries.  The  necessity  of  sup- 
plying the  war-machine  with  its  requirements  led 
Japan  to  borrow  from  western  nations  modern 
methods  of  large-scale  production,  distribution, 
and  finance.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  never  produced  any  great  invention, 
but  it  should  not  be  understood  that  they  slavishly 
copy  ideas  borrowed  from  the  West.  Bather, 
they  have  shown  great  energy  and  ingenuity  in 
profiting  by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
others  without,  at  the  same  time,  losing  their 
own  peculiar  culture.  Western  nations  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  Japanese  were  anxious  to  indus- 
trialize the  country  and  began  competing  with 
each  other  in  the  profitable  business  of  selling 
them  designs,  patents,  formulae,  machinery,  and 
whole  plants  for  making  everything  from  tooth- 
brushes to  high-octane  gasoline.  In  addition, 
many  foreign  corporations  established  branch 
plants  in  Japan.  They  were  welcomed  at  first, 
but  in  due  course,  after  the  Japanese  had  acquired 
the  necessary  "know  how",  the  foreigners  were 
quietly  eased  out.  In  their  industrialization  the 
Japanese  were  assisted  by  the  natural  aptitude  of 
the  people  for  industrial  work.  They  are  dili- 
gent and  manually  dextrous,  and  have  a  simple 
standard  of  living  which  permits  them  to  work 
at  wages  unbelievably  low  in  comparison  with 
ours.  And  the  Japanese  Government  financially 
supported  all  useful  industrial  enterprises. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  Japan  has  become 
a  highly  industrialized  nation — not  highly  indus- 
trialized perhaps  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States,  England,  or  Germany,  but  certainly  very 
highly  industrialized  in  comparison  with  other 
Oriental  countries. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  they  have  ac- 
complished. Japan  is  a  mountainous  country  with 
a  fairly  heavy  rainfall — an  ideal  country  for  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power.  The  Jap- 
anese have  developed  this  resource  to  a  point  where, 
I  am  informed,  Japan  is  the  most  highly  electri- 
fied country  in  the  world,  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  United  States  and  Sweden.  Without  large 
resources  of  iron  ore  and  coking  coal  within  their 


own  islands,  they  have  built  up  in  Japan  proper 
and  in  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  North  China  an 
iron  and  steel  industry  producing  nine  or  ten  mil- 
lion tons  of  iron  and  steel  a  year.  Similar  prog- 
ress has  been  made  with  the  production  of  non- 
ferrous  metals.  As  the  country  needs  vast  quan- 
tities of  chemical  fertilizers  in  order  to  maintain 
production  of  rice,  the  Japanese  have  developed 
a  large  industry  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen — a  very  useful  industry  in  time  of  war. 
Having  only  very  small  natural  resources  of  pe- 
troleum, they  have  turned  to  the  recovery  of  oil 
from  shale  in  Manchuria  and  have  built  several 
large  plants  for  the  production  of  synthetic  oil 
by  the  liquefaction  of  coal,  and  they  have  the 
refineries  for  processing  large  quantities  of  oil 
into  high-octane  gasoline,  lubricating  oils,  and 
fuel  oils.  In  order  to  build  and  maintain  naval 
and  commercial  vessels,  they  developed  a  ship- 
building and  dry-dock  industry  capable  of  build- 
ing anything  from  a  tugboat  to  a  45,000-ton  battle- 
ship. Before  the  present  war  they  were  consider- 
ably ahead  of  the  United  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fast,  economical,  diesel-powered  freight- 
ers. The  development  of  the  textile  industry  is 
perhaps  too  well  known  to  require  mention.  That 
industry  was  so  efficiently  managed  that  they  could 
buy  American  cotton,  transport  it  to  Japan,  con- 
vert it  into  cotton  cloth,  transport  the  cloth  to  the 
United  States,  jump  our  tariff  barriers,  and  still 
sell  the  cloth  at  prices  considerably  under  our 
prices.  The  same  was  true  of  rayon  fabrics,  made 
from  Canadian,  Scandinavian,  and  American 
wood  pulp. 

I  am  often  asked  the  question,  "Will  Japan 
crack  when  faced  with  inevitable  defeat?" 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  know  of  no  person 
familiar  with  Japan,  the  Japanese  people,  and 
Japanese  characteristics  who  will  venture  a  cate- 
gorical answer.  We  have  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  precedent  to  guide  us.  Japan  has  never 
before  been  defeated  in  war;  never  before  have 
her  cities  and  industries  been  bombed  and  de- 
stroyed; a  foreign  invader  has  never  yet  set  foot 
upon  her  soil.  We  can  only  guess  how  the  Japa- 
nese will  react  when  fully  faced  with  such  catas- 
trophes. But  there  are  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
Japanese  political  and  military  structure  which 
may  possibly  lead  to  a  crack-up.  I  shall  tell  you 
about  some  of  them  and  let  you  make  your  own 
guesses. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  militarists,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Army,  are  abysmally  igno- 
rant of  everything  outside  of  military  tactics  and 
their  own  code  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  They 
are  particularly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomics and  of  the  psychology  of  peoples.  As 
anyone  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics realized,  the  Japanese  Co-prosperity 
Sphere  could  not  possibly  succeed  without  access 
to  outside  markets.  It  is  true  that  within  the  so- 
called  Co-prosperity  Sphere  there  lie  most  of  the 
world's  resources  of  rubber,  tin,  cinchona,  kapok, 
Manila  hemp,  and  various  other  raw  materials, 
but  the  people  of  Asia  cannot  eat  or  wear 
these  things.  Consequently,  the  Co-prosperity 
Sphere  has  turned  out  to  be  a  "co-poverty  sphere" 
with  a  ragged,  hungry  population  hating  their 
conquerors.  For  this,  and  other  reasons,  Japan 
did  not  obtain  the  degree  of  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance from  the  peoples  of  the  Co-prosperity  Sphere 
which  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  first 
part  of  the  warlords'  program  of  aggression. 
For  another  example,  the  treacherous  Japanese 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  disclosed  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychology  of  peoples.  It  may  be 
argued  that  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  highly  successful 
stroke  from  Japan's  viewpoint,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  was  a  serious  blow  to  our  Pacific  Fleet, 
leaving  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  almost  free 
for  months  to  complete  the  conquest  of  East 
Asia.  But  it  was  also  an  enormous  psychological 
and  strategic  blunder.  The  Japanese  military  did 
not  realize  how  their  treachery  would  sweep  away 
the  very  pacifism  and  division  of  opinion  of  the 
American  people  upon  which  they  had  placed 
much  reliance  in  pitting  themselves  against  our 
potentially  overwhelming  strength. 

Another  very  important  weakness  in  the  Jap- 
anese war-machine  lies  in  the  evident  antag- 
onism between  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  In  every 
country  there  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  healthy 
rivalry  between  branches  of  the  armed  services 
for  prestige  and  glory.  But,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated on  many  occasions,  when  called  upon  to  do 
so,  our  Army  and  Navy  can  and  do  operate  as  a 
unit,  with  perfect  timing  and  coordination  and 
without  friction.  But  in  Japan  the  ancient  con- 
flict between  the  Satsuma  and  Choshu  clans,  and 
the  more  recent  competition  for  political  power 
within  Japan,  has  intensified  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  arms  of  the  services.    Many  indications 


are  coming  to  us  from  various  sources  that  con- 
siderable friction  has  developed  between  the  Jap- 
anese Army  and  Navy,  which  are  now  blaming 
each  other  for  their  reverses  in  the  Pacific. 

Another  weakness  in  the  Japanese  war-structure 
lies  in  the  down-trodden  condition  of  the  peasants, 
who  compose  the  largest  single  class  in  Japan. 
Many  of  these  are  tenant  farmers,  unable  to  extract 
from  the  soil  they  rent  enough  to  give  them  a  bare 
living  even  by  Oriental  standards.  Nearly  all  of 
them,  land-owning  as  well  as  tenant,  were  heavily 
in  debt  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  and, 
what  with  requisitioning,  price  controls,  and  heavy 
taxes,  we  can  only  guess  at  their  condition  now. 
The  presence  in  the  Japanese  state  structure  of  a 
large  class  which  has  been  oppressed  and  exploited 
in  the  past,  whose  condition  is  growing  worse  with 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  which  is  experiencing 
disillusionment  piled  upon  misery,  cannot  but  con- 
stitute a  weakness  and  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
Japan  of  the  warlords. 

Yet  another  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
military  leaders  of  Japan  have  indoctrinated  the 
people  with  the  idea  that  victory  for  Japanese  arms 
is  certain  because  of  the  divinity  and  invincibility 
of  the  Japanese  race.  The  inevitable  mental  and 
emotional  confusion  of  a  superstitious  people  so 
indoctrinated,  as  they  learn  of  successive  defeats 
and  see  the  effects  of  mounting  aerial  bombard- 
ment, must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  a  crack-up  in  Japan. 

Another  weakness  is  concerned  with  technology. 
As  I  pointed  out  before,  up  to  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  Japan  was  more  or  less  keeping  up  with  west- 
ern nations  in  technological  matters,  through  con- 
stant contact  with  laboratories,  scientists,  and  in- 
dustrial concerns  abroad.  Since  then,  Japan  has 
been  cut  off  from  this  contact,  except  with  Ger- 
many, with  which  country  Japan  has  maintained 
rather  tenuous  communications.  As  you  all  know, 
much  better  than  I  do,  under  the  stimulus  of  war 
the  western  nations  have  made  tremendous  techno- 
logical advances.  The  Japanese  have  been  unable 
to  borrow  the  new  technological  ideas  and  formu- 
lae for  adaptation  to  their  own  uses,  while  their 
own  progress  has  not  been  equal  to  ours.  They 
have  some  top-flight  technical  men,  but  where  they 
have  two  or  three  good  men  in  some  particular 
line,  we  have  fifty  or  a  hundred.  In  their  conceit 
the  Japanese  thought  that  they  were  equal  to,  or 

(Continued  on  page  260) 
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The  Substance  of  Foreign  Relations 


By  PIEP.IIE  DE  L.  BOAL » 


Foreign  relations,  if  they  are  to  mean  any- 
thing, must  be  relations  between  peoples;  con- 
ferences, agreements,  and  treaties  are  arranged  be- 
tween the  spokesmen  of  those  peoples  as  a  practical 
matter.  The  form  of  foreign  relations  is  between 
(governments,  but  the  substance  is  between  the 
peoples  themselves. 

Peoples'  misunderstanding  or  understanding — ■ 
fear  or  confidence — of  one  another  are  the  real 
measure  of  their  ability  to  work  together  for  any 
purpose. 

A  means  should  be  found  by  which  not  only  the 
]immediate  security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  may  be  protected  but  also  by  which  condi- 
'tions  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  a 
long-range  basis  may  assure  us  that  it  may  never 
■gain  be  necessary  to  participate  in  a  war. 

War  is  a  part  of  foreign  relations  as  bankruptcy 
is  a  part  of  finance.  Could  a  firm  prevent  bank- 
ruptcy by  disregarding  finance? 

Our  national  defense  depends  on  our  foreign 
(relations.  Our  foreign  relations  depend  on  the 
attitudes  of  other  peoples  toward  us  and  ours 
(toward  them.  Thus,  our  foreign  relations  are  our 
first  line  of  defense.  Its  bulwarks  are  far  beyond 
pur  shores  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  other 
peoples.     Its  arsenals  are  in  our  own. 

Methods  for  the  Prevention  of  War 

In  international  relations  orderly  methods  must 
be  developed  for  prevention  of  war.  At  the  Dum- 
ibarton  Oaks  meeting  a  practical  attempt,  based 
on  the  present  degree  of  understanding  between 
ithe  peoples  with  which  we  are  not  at  war,  was 
begun  to  bring  about  the  prevention  of  war. 

What  has  been  achieved  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
should  be  accepted,  nailed  down,  as  a  foundation 
for  as  great  an  achievement  as  experience  and  the 
development  of  understanding  make  possible. 
To  develop  what  was  done  at  this  meeting  through 
experience,  governments  must  have  the  support 
of  the  wider  and  more  realistic  and  tolerant  un- 
derstanding between  peoples.  The  common  ob- 
ject of  those  peoples  must  be  to  erect  a  framework 
of  world  order  which  all  peace-loving  peoples, 
after  this  long  war  is  over,  will  find  both  strong 
and  enduring. 


Our  Secretary  of  State  in  an  article  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  outlines 
what  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  peace  plan  means.2  He 
says  there  are  four  corners  to  the  plan  proposed 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  outstanding  features  of 
these  four  corners  appear  to  me  to  be  the  following : 

First,  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  are 
equal.  Each  has  equal  supreme  authority  over  its 
own  territory  even  though  they  are  not  equal  in 
their  individual  power  to  prevent  war.  To  pre- 
vent war  the  peace-loving  nations  must  stand 
together,  for  no  one  nation  can  achieve  this  ob- 
jective alone,  yet  each  has  a  responsibility. 

Second,  the  peace-loving  nations  thus  banded 
together,  agreeing  not  to  make  war  on  one  an- 
other as  a  practical  matter,  envisage  a  security 
council.  They  envisage  this  Security  Council  as 
having  the  power  to  take  steps  to  prevent  breaches 
of  the  peace  and,  if  these  steps  fail,  to  turn  to 
forceful  means  for  the  prevention  or  suppression 
of  war. 

Third,  the  peace-loving  nations  recognize  that 
lasting  peace  has  to  be  built  up  continuously  and 
in  detail  by  building  up  the  mental  and  material 
relations  between  peoples.  To  this  end  they  en- 
visage a  permanent  economic  and  social  council  to 
work  continuously  in  the  name  of  all.  They  also 
contemplate  an  international  court  of  justice  to 
assist  in  the  juridical  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

Fourth,  the  peace-loving  nations  envisage  hav- 
ing a  general  assembly.  They  propose  having 
their  General  Assembly  "consider  the  general  prin- 
ciples .  .  .  governing  disarmament  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  armaments".  The  Security  Council  is 
to  go  further.  In  order  to  achieve  "the  least  di- 
version of  the  world's  human  and  economic  re- 
sources for  armament,"  the  Council  is  to  formu- 
late "plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
regulation  of  armaments"  and  is  to  submit  those 
plans  to  all  members  of  the  new  International 
Organization. 

Obviously  "the  nations  of  the  world  will  give  up 
guns  only  in  so  far  as  they  make  the  new  Organi- 

1  Ambassador  Boa!  is  in  the  Office  of  American  Republic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  28,  1945,  p.  115. 
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zation  work,  as  they  gradually  build  up  a  living 
body  of  international  law,  as  they  create  and  op- 
erate effective  joint  instrumentalities  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  as  they  develop  strong  and  sure  means 
of  economic  and  social  cooperation  to  their  mutual 
benefit". 

Thus  the  fourth  corner  of  the  peace  plan,  deal- 
ing with  disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  arma- 
ments, is  dependent  upon  the  other  three. 

The  peoples  of  the  American  republics  have  been 
drawn  closer  to  one  another  by  positive  efforts. 
Through  the  operation  of  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem many  causes  of  war,  such  as  boundary  disputes, 
have  been  prevented  from  resulting  in  war.  Some 
of  the  settlements  have  left  resentments.  These 
need  to  be  tempered  through  a  development  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  peoples  concerned. 

Treaties  and  other  relations  between  peoples 
cannot  remain  static  without  danger  to  peace.  If 
conditions  become  intolerable,  all  human  relations 
must  reflect  a  dynamic  willingness  to  adjust  to 
change  in  order  to  remedy  those  conditions.  Inter- 
nationally, adjustments  have  been  made  through 
development  of  mutual  understanding  and  the 
resulting  willingness  of  both  parties  concerned. 
Indifference  toward  other  peoples'  welfare  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  war.  A  determined  interest 
in  other  peoples  by  replacing  that  indifference  will 
produce  compatibility,  without  which  interna- 
tional relations  are  an  armaments  race. 

Causes  of  War 

Some  students  of  the  causes  of  war  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  causes  are  so  numerous,  va- 
ried, and  changeable  that  they  cannot  be  identified 
for  practical  treatment.  The  practice  of  foreign 
relations  necessarily  negates  this  concept.  In  par- 
ticular instances,  the  statesmen  of  the  world  are 
daily  engaged  in  identifying  some  particular 
causes  leading  toward  some  particular  verge  of 
war.  If  these  sources  were  not  checked  states- 
manship would  be  passive  and  war  prevention 
would  rest  solely  upon  military  preparation.  Mil- 
itary preparation  alone  may  postpone  war,  but 
eventually,  when  engaged  in  by  several  nations,  is 
apt  to  precipitate  it  as  the  less  prepared  improve 
their  position  through  economic  habilitation  and 
thus  threaten  a  dominant  power.  Relying  on 
military  recourse  alone  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  would  be  somewhat  like  relying  on  surgery 
alone  for  the  maintenance  of  public  health. 


Until  prolonged  experience  demonstrates  the 
end  of  any  danger  from  one  or  more  nations  at- 
tempting to  obtain  by  force  what  cannot  be  got- 
ten otherwise,  we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  military 
force  promptly  available. 

The  size  and  cost  of  our  military  establishment 
will  depend,  from  decade  to  decade,  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  world's  peoples  toward  each  other. 

The  world  grows  ever  smaller  and  events  move 
ever  faster.  To  keep  pace  with  possible  dangers, 
our  own  awareness  of  the  conditions  of  our  for- 
eign relations  must  be  attained  and  maintained 
much  farther  in  advance  of  critical  moments  than 
heretofore;  furthermore,  the  basic  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world  which  is  essential 
to  peace  must  be  developed  long  before  it  is  put  to 
the  test  of  a  sudden  strain. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  some  of  the  more 
general  causes  of  the  origin  of  war  advanced  by 
students.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  they  may  be 
grouped  as  psychological,  evolutionary,  and  ma- 
terial. Subjects  put  under  these  headings,  of! 
course,  are  closely  interwoven:  So-called  "social 
problems"  are  at  the  same  time  psychological, 
evolutionary,  and  material. 

In  a  general  way  the  psychological  causes  are 
those  arising  from  sentiment  rather  than  from 
direct  reasoning — they  are  more  apt  to  stem  from 
the  many  things  we  take  for  granted  rather  than 
from  the  few  things  we  really  think  of  objectively. 

Psychologically,  causes  of  conflict  spring  from 
human  nature,  conditioned  as  it  is  by  thousands 
of  years  of  past  experience.  Leaders  and  peoples — 
like  individual  private  citizens — seek  social  recog- 
nition, prestige,  glory,  excitement,  dominance, 
satisfaction  of  prejudice,  revenge,  or  reinstatement 
of  their  own  self-esteem.  They  easily  act  des- 
perately when  they  are  afraid.  Human  nature 
also  provides  what  John  Foster  Dulles  calls 
"ethical"  forces — charity,  tolerance,  generosity, 
and  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  improvement. 
These  serve  to  counteract  the  more  selfish  impulses. 
We  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  "ethical"  forces 
throughout  the  world  in  order  to  combat  the  forces 
which  cause  conflicts  between  nations. 

Some  peoples  have  inferiority  complexes  which 
cause  them  to  seek  to  assert  themselves.  Fear 
sometimes  breeds  a  desire  to  dominate  as  a  means 
of  protection.  Some  have  superiority  complexes, 
leading  to  militarism  and  the  ideology  of  force. 
They  too  seek  dominance.    It  is  perhaps  no  acci- 
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dent  that  the  word  "danger"  is  derived  from 
dominiaHum,  the  Latin  word  for  domination. 
Any  foreign  attitude  which  threatens  the  loss  of 
national  freedom  of  choice  is  entitled  preferen- 
tially to  be  called  "'danger". 

Personal  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  are  possessions  inherent  to  our  democracy. 
Like  other  peoples  who  have  them  we  must  be 
ever  vigilant  to  keep  them  and  to  improve  them. 
We  are  one  in  heart  with  those  who  crave  them 
and  seek  them.  We  should  make  the  results  of 
onr  experience  with  them  available  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  the}'  may  all  understand 
the  values  by  which  we  live.  This  is  the  road  to 
true  understanding  between  peoples. 

Peoples  tend  to  personify  one  another,  attribut- 
ing to  a  whole  people  the  faults  and  qualities  of 
an  individual;  we  say  they  are  "good"  or  "bad", 
"shiftless"  or  "industrious",  "kind"  or  "cruel", 
"progressive"  or  "reactionary".  The  less  people 
know  each  other,  the  less  compatible  they  are  with 
each  other,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  make  those 
personifications. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  people,  like  indi- 
viduals, usually  consider  themselves,  as  compared 
to  other  peoples,  as  heroic  and  virtuous. 

When  two  peoples  get  to  know  each  other  very 
well  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  strong  com- 
patibility by  working  together,  strong  personifi- 
cation tends  to  disappear.  Thus,  we  attribute  no 
characteristics  to  the  Canadian  people  which  we 
do  not  attribute  to  ourselves.  We  have  a  reason- 
ably good  understanding  of  their  problems.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  them  nor  they  of  us,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  war. 

We  might  call  some  causes  of  war  evolutionary. 
Many  conditions,  including  climate  and  geogra- 
phy, have  resulted  in  differences  in  the  evolution 
of  civilizations.  The  ways  of  life  of  different  peo- 
ples, therefore,  vary  both  mentally  and  materially. 
The  peoples  of  Europe  and  of  North  America 
were  very  different  before  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. But  the  Indians  were  protected  by  lack  of 
contact.  When  contact  came  unaccompanied  by 
understanding  they  were  practically  wiped  out. 

Unless  understanding  and  tolerance  of  differ- 
ences can  lead  toward  compatibility — can  be  made 
to  keep  pace  with  closening  contact — we  must  ex- 
pect more  and  bigger  wars.  Differences  in  basic 
values  and  lack  of  compatibility  when  they  occur 
together  can  produce  a  tension  which  will  break 


the  peace.  The  further  evolution  of  political 
ideologies  along  divergent  lines  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  may  lead  to  violent  conflict  unless 
some  degree  of  compatibility  can  be  developed  be- 
tween the  peoples  supporting  them.  Such  ideo- 
logical evolutions,  of  course,  extend  into  both  the 
psychological  and  the  material  fields,  and  when 
they  cause  tensions  between  peoples  international 
political  consequences  are  entailed. 

Acquisitiveness  is  a  basic  human  trait.  Peoples 
seek  possessions,  not  only  to  further  their  own 
welfare  but  also,  if  they  are  afraid,  to  provide 
adequate  resources  for  their  armed  forces.  We  are 
all  beginning  to  learn,  however,  that  material  wel- 
fare is  interdependent  in  the  modern  world. 
When  we  are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  other 
peoples  we  eventually  endanger  our  own.  The 
world  seems  to  have  been  given  in  trust  to  the 
whole  human  race,  not  just  to  any  part  of  it. 

Material  causes  of  conflict  and  war  are  very  im- 
portant even  if  they  are  not  all-important.  They 
include  acquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  leaders, 
classes,  or  people.  This  material  cause  extends  to 
all  forms  of  property,  to  territory,  and  to  oppor- 
tunity, such  as  control  of  markets,  communica- 
tions, and  raw  materials. 

Peoples  usually  try  to  protect  their  domestic 
standards  of  living  for  fear  that  their  standards 
will  be  lowered  by  the  influence  of  other  economi- 
cally less  developed  peoples.  Closed  economies, 
tariff  barriers,  financial  and  economic  controls  are 
all  devised  to  support  and  to  improve  existing  liv- 
ing standards  within  a  nation,  frequently  without 
timely  or  adequate  acceptance  of  the  increasing 
interdependence  between  their  peojfles. 

As  peoples  get  to  know  more  about  each  other  in 
a  world  shrunk  by  new  facilities  of  communica- 
tion, they  aspire  to  share  each  other's  opportuni- 
ties. The  economies  of  peace  must  be  reciprocal ; 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  become  the  economies  of 
war. 

These  psychological,  evolutionary,  and  material 
causes  of  conflict,  when  combined,  become  the 
causes  of  political  action  and  political  policies.  A 
policy  is  an  effect  issuing  from  causes,  which  is 
developed  into  a  purpose  leading  toward  some  ulti- 
mate result — war  or  war  prevention  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  policy  of  the  governing  elements  of  a 
nation  for  instance  may  be  to  direct  popular  atten- 
tion to  a  real  or  imagined  foreign  danger  because 
domestic  economy  and  social  conditions  produce  a 
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likelihood  of  revolution.  A  diversion  may  appear 
necessary  as  a  solution.  Political  effects  thus  may 
lead  to  war,  but  they  are  effects  and  not  basic  causes. 
If  it  is  possible  to  correct  the  causes  which  produce 
these  political  effects,  they  will  not  take  place,  and 
therefore  they  will  not  lead  to  war. 

It  must  be  evident  from  this  enumeration  that 
the  causes  of  future  wars  are  growing  about  us 
daily  and  that  they  cannot  be  met  by  any  general 
formula.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  elimination  of 
the  causes  of  war. 

There  are  vast  differences  between  the  level  and 
type  of  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Considerable  differences  will  exist  throughout  the 
foreseeable  future.  However,  as  Professor  Kluck- 
holn,  an  anthropologist,  says :  "The  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  differences.  Knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  others  and  of  alien  ways  of  life  must 
become  sufficiently  gener-al  so  that  positive  tolera- 
tion becomes  possible.  Certain  inequalities  of 
opportunity  between  peoples  must  be  leveled  out 
to  some  degree  even  if  at  some  apparent  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  nations  now  more  fortunate.  A 
secure  and  happy  world  can  be  built  only  from 
secure  and  happy  individuals.  The  roots  of  indi- 
vidual and  of  social  disorganization  are  identical." 

There  is  no  general  panacea  for  the  prevention 
of  war.  There  was  once  a  great  and  general  ill  in 
the  world — slavery.  It  was  reduced  throughout 
the  world  not  so  much  by  armed  conflicts,  although 
there  were  such  conflicts,  as  by  the  development  of 
a  general  state  of  mind  which  rejected  slavery  as 
a  method  of  attaining  national  welfare.  On  the 
basis  of  that  state  of  mind  its  reduction  took  place. 
It  can  be  the  same  with  war.  A  part  of  the  world 
has  gone  on  developing  the  old  ideology  of  force, 
of  might  makes  right,  while  another  part,  which 
includes  this  country,  has  sought  new  concepts 
based  on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  protected 
by  a  system  of  justice.  Much  in  the  sense  of 
President  Lincoln's  words,  world  peace  cannot 
endure  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  continue  to  live 
"half  slave  and  half  free". 

Compatibility  Through  Education  and 
Professional  Exchange 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  compatibility  with  the  other  American 
republics,  achieved  largely  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inter-American  system,  roughly  cor- 
responded to  the  gradual  increase  of  contact 
between  our  people  and  the  people  of  those  coun- 
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tries.    When  the  war  came  it  intensified  some  of 

our  contacts  with  Latin  America  and  discou raged 
others.  We  became  almost  the  only  buyers  of  th< 
produce  of  some  of  the  countries.  We  became 
almost  the  only  source  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  flow  of  tourists  to  and  from  Lati 
America  dropped  off  sharply.  Because  there  were 
no  world  markets  to  set  prices,  because  of  war 
limitations,  we  had  to  do  most  of  the  refusing 
and  the  Latin  Americans  most  of  the  asking.' 
That  deterred  compatibility.  To  put  it  brieflyj 
contact  has  outstripped  compatability. 

Women  can  help  increase  international  com- 
patibility. They  have  direct  opportunities  ir 
many  fields.  All  kinds  of  businesses,  as  well  as 
the  educational  field,  are  open  to  them.  The  idea1 
that  a  woman  cannot  work  in  a  business  in  Lath" 
America  is  partially  a  fable.  If  she  has  the  ex- 
perience and  can  adapt  herself  to  different  condi 
tions,  if  she  possesses  perceptiveness  and  energy 
of  course  she  can  work  there.  There  is  a  great 
field  in  importation;  in  sale  and  use  of  drugs! 
medicines,  hospital  and  surgical  equipment;  il 
making  of  various  kinds  of  clothing  and  footwear 
in  the  development  and  marketing  of  foods;  ano1 
in  breeding  animals  such  as  the  vicuna,  the  alpaca 
and  the  llama  for  wool.  A  whole  food  industry 
connected  with  the  Brazil-nut  trade  must  lx 
developed.  There  are  opportunities  in  journalisn 
and  architecture.  Opportunities  exist  for  lum- 
bering and  for  prefabricating  houses  made  oJ 
woods  found  in  the  tropics  which  are  insect 
resistant  and  are  suitable  for  use  in  that  area! 
There  are  opportunities  for  hotels  and  inns  to  be 
developed  and  for  tourist-travel  work. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  creating  com 
patibility  between  two  individuals  or  two  coun 
tries  is  to  bring  them  together  for  an  objectivt 
purpose  such  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  oi 
training. 

Exchange  of  students,  teachers,  and  other  peo 
pie  engaged  in  professions  and  businesses  shoulc 
be  multiplied  manyfold  as  quickly  as  possible  1 
we  are  to  achieve  better  people-to-people  under-' 
standing  broadly  enough  and  soon  enough  to  fore- 
stall dangerous  conflicts,  we  have  no  time  to  lose 

Steps  that  can  be  made  on  a  practical  basis  t< 
develop  exchange  of  persons  lay  the  foundation 
for  world  peace.    Plans  that  have  been  developec 
in  our  own  communities  for  schools  and  colleges 
for  newspapers  and  hospitals,  and  for  other  mat! 
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vers  such  as  architecture  and  city  planning  may 
be  applied  on  a  broader  world-wide  basis.  Posi- 
tive steps  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  may 
ibe  achieved  through  the  granting  of  fellowships 
for  people  from  Latin  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  for  such  specialized  activities  and 
professions. 

Many  of  the  larger  communities  in  the  United 
States  might  find  it  helpful  to  bring  Latin  Ameri- 
cans to  teach  Spanish  or  Portuguese  in  their 
schools  or  colleges  and  to  send  teachers  from  the 
United  States  to  a  Latin  American  institution  to 
teach  a  course  in  English. 

A  woman  from  Latin  America,  for  example, 
might  work  for  a  year  on  one  of  our  newspapers 
on  matters  of  particular  interest  to  women.  An 
architectural  student  might  work  in  an  architect's 
office  or  a  city-planning  office.  There  might  be  a 
place  for  a  student  nurse  who  could  train  at  one 
of  our  hospitals.  A  newspaper  woman  might  be 
interested  in  going  to  Latin  America,  after  getting 
a  basic  knowledge  of  Spanish,  to  work  on  a  news- 
paper. 

Fellowships  which  provide  only  for  free  tuition 
are  probably  not  too  effective.  A  scholarship  or 
a  grant  for  professional  or  business  work  must 
carry  with  it  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  pro- 
vide living  expenses  and  the  cost  of  travel  to  the 
United  States  and  back  to  the  country  of  origin 
or  vice  versa.  Thus,  a  two-year  fellowship  at  the 
postgraduate  level,  which  is  usually  the  most  pro- 
ductive level,  amounts  to  about  $2,400  for  living 
expenses  and  an  average  of  about  $800  to  cover 
traveling  expenses.  The  total  cost  of  a  two-year 
fellowship  to  cover  everything,  including  inci- 
dentals, figures  about  $3,200.  A  grant  for  a  teacher 
requires  from  $4,200  to  $4,400  and  for  a  profes- 
sor, about  $5,500. 

The  cost  of  sending  trained  people  to  Latin 
America  on  a  similar  basis  is  about  the  same,  but  it 
will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  salary  at 
which  they  go.  Costs  for  journalists,  architects, 
and  other  professionals  would  be  around  the  $4,200 
to  $4,400  level,  and  costs  for  student  nurses  to  be- 
come nurses  would  be  around  the  $3,200  level. 

These  sums  may  seem  large,  but  the  amount  is 
little  compared  with  the  cost  for  training  and 
equipping  one  of  our  men  to  participate  as  a  sol- 
dier in  a  third  world  war,  if  such  an  emergency 
some  years  hence  arose  through  a  lack  of  under- 
standing. 


Could  not  a  program  be  sponsored  by  municipal 
institutions,  banks,  businesses,  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations from  month  to  month  to  buy  and  set 
aside  war  bonds  for  a  community  fund  to  be  used 
to  bring  a  student  or  teacher  to  that  community 
or  to  send  one  abroad  ? 

The  community  would  not  have  to  meet  the 
whole  cost  of  such  a  program.  Some  funds  are 
available  from  many  of  the  American  republics 
for  these  exchanges ;  and,  if  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  cost  is  raised,  the  Division  of  Cultural  Co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  State  might  work 
out  with  municipal  organizations  a  plan  for  shar- 
ing the  expense. 

The  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  would 
also  help  in  the  matter  of  the  organization  and  the 
selection  of  the  appropriate  persons  in  Latin 
America.  The  investment  becomes  a  two-purpose 
one:  War  bonds  devoted  to  such  a  fund  would 
help  win  this  war,  and,  when  used  for  promoting 
international  understanding,  they  are  preventing 
another  war. 

Several  State  Federations  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  through  such  a  coopera- 
tive plan  recently  arranged  through  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  in  New  York,  and  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  State  De- 
partment, for  about  ten  all-expense  fellowships 
for  Latin  American  graduate  students  to  come  to 
the  United  States. 

Vocational  and  Cultural  Aspect  for  Developing 
Compatibility 

Another  very  important  element  for  the  devel- 
opment of  understanding  between  peoples  is  the 
exchange  of  books  and  periodicals.  Until  the  lan- 
guage barrier  is  fully  overcome,  and  that  is  bound 
to  be  many  years  hence,  translations  of  American 
books  and  periodicals  and  translations  of  the  books 
and  periodicals  of  other  countries  are  necessary  as 
a  means  of  piercing  that  barrier. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving  this 
result  has  been  found  to  be  the  creation  of  library- 
cultural  centers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Such  libraries  in  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  have  been 
eminently  successful. 

Those  libraries  consist  of  small  collections  of 
books  and  periodicals  in  both  English  and  Span- 
ish. Space  is  usually  provided  for  motion  pic- 
tures and  for  art  and  other  exhibits.  A  qualified 
librarian  sent  from  the  United  States  operates  the 
library  as  a  lending  library  on  a  deposit  basis. 
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The  librarian  conducts  English  classes,  arranges 
exhibits  and  courses  on  particular  subjects,  such 
as  architecture  or  city  planning.  International 
Correspondence  School  courses  are  available.  The 
library  offers  courses  in  library  procedure,  thus 
not  only  training  its  own  assistants  but  also 
developing  librarians  for  the  founding  of  national 
libraries.  The  students  of  the  local  university 
crowd  the  library  all  the  time.  Professional  men 
and  women  consult  our  professional  books  and 
periodicals.  As  a  knowledge  of  English  develops, 
more  and  more  students  and  professional  people 
are  able  to  use  more  and  more  of  our  books.  Doc- 
tors studying  English  are  able  to  use  the  medical 
reference  library.  Nurses,  dentists,  engineers, 
farmers — all  visit  and  use  these  facilities.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  any  investment  producing 
greater  dividends  than  this  one. 

The  library  cultural  centers  are  operated  under 
the  sponsorship  of  a  local  committee.  They  con- 
stitute an  entirely  mutual  effort,  largely  partici- 
pated in  and  directed  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

We  could  cooperate  more  fully  with  other  coun- 
tries in  supplying  vocational  teachers  and  in  help- 
ing to  develop  vocational  schools  where  they  are 
needed.  It  does  no  good  to  arrive  with  a  set  of 
preconceived  ideas  and  try  to  impose  what  is  to  be 
learned.  A  vocational  teacher  needs  to  go  pre- 
pared for  a  long  stay — five  years  at  least.  He 
should  begin  by  perfecting  himself  in  the  language, 
perhaps  by  taking  a  course  in  a  normal  school  and 
thereby  getting  to  know  the  opportunities  and 
the  obstacles  of  the  country.  He  should  go  with 
the  idea  of  training  other  teachers  of  that  country. 
Our  participation  therefore  in  normal-school  work 
for  training  in  the  vocational  field,  health  training 
and  subjects  such  as  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 
domestic  science,  might  be  one  of  our  first  concerns. 

At  a  mine  in  Bolivia,  there  is  a  small  public 
school  which  is  big  enough  to  accommodate  only 
about  a  third  of  the  children  who  should  be 
taught.  The  rest  are  doomed  to  grow  up  illit- 
erate. Reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
taught  in  the  school,  but  there  is  not  a  class  in 
hygiene  or,  for  the  girls,  in  household  methods, 
sewing,  knitting,  and  the  care  of  children.  The 
teacher  at  this  school  had  the  initiative  to  have 
a  class  for  adults  in  the  evening.  One  of  the 
interesting  observations  is  that  most  of  the  adult 
students  are  women. 

How  useful  it  would  be  to  have  women  teachers, 
either  from  the  United  States  or  more  likely,  a  na- 


tive teacher  who  was  taught  here,  to  give  instroi 
tions  in  these  subjects,  including  prenatal 
The  women  are  anxious  to  learn.     Typhus  an<j 
other  diseases  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the; 
would  learn  these  practical  subjects.     Yet  the; 
have  little  opportunity. 

The  business  and  professional  women  of  thi 
country  can  do  a  great  deal  to  develop  understand 
ing  with  other  peoples  if  they  will  further  an  ef 
fort  to  have  women  who  can  teach  these  subject 
sent  abroad  for  the  purpose.  The  most  effectiv 
way  may  be  to  have  them  teach  in  normal  school 
so  that  the  teachers  themselves  will  go  forti 
equipped.  The  exact  method  will  vary  somewha 
with  circumstances  in  each  country.  But  a  basi 
impulsion  is  necessary. 

A  teacher  has  to  be  trained  realistically  for  wor 
in  the  conditions  of  his  own  country,  and  therefor 
it  seems  important  that  the  person  bringing  ex 
perience  and  knowledge  from  the  United  State 
to  another  country  should  learn  about  the  differen 
conditions  in  that  country  as  a  framework  fo 
the  instruction  he  imparts.     Under  certain  cir 
cumstances  it  will  be  very  useful  to  have  Lati: 
American    normal-school    graduates    visit    th 
United  States  for  further  training.   But  the  condii 
tions  they  will  find  here  will  be  so  different  frorj 
those  of  their  own  countries  that  much  that  the ;| 
learn  here  and  that  is  applicable  here  may  no) 
readily  be  used  in  their  own  countries. 

The  same  remark  applies  when  it  comes  to  ou 
students  learning  from  Latin  American  teacher.' 
Our  students  are  conditioned  to  meet  the  prob 
lems  of  our  own  country,  and  it  is  better  for 
Latin  American  teacher  to  come  here,  familiariz 
himself  with  the  environment,  and  then  teach  hi! 
subject — Spanish,    Portuguese,    Portuguese    am 
Spanish  literature — with  due  regard  to  our  en| 
vironment  than  to  take  our  student  at  the  under  I 
graduate  level  to  the  Latin  American  country. 

There  has  been  some  reluctance  in  Latin  Americ  j 
among  the  children  of  the  educated  classes  to  lean 
to  make  things  with  their  hands.    This  attitudl 
towards  craftsmanship  is  changing.     It  wouh 
change  more  rapidly  if,  even  in  the  few  America: : 
schools  now  existing  in  Latin  America,  the  chil 
dren  were  led  into  carpentry,  for  instance,  by  mat 
ing  objects  of  prestige  such  as  airplane  and  shi 
models.    It  would  be  a  great  help  to  their  outlool 
if  they  were  given  some  instruction  in  the  planninj 
of  houses  and  were  taught  to  make  model  dwel 
lings. 
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Developing  the  use  of  the  hands  through  crafts 
levelops  the  use  of  the  mind.  The  man  or  woman 
vho  learns  to  make  something  well  with  his  hands 
las  advanced  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  national  life  of  his  country.  He 
jecomes  interested  in  reading  material  regarding 
Jie  kinds  of  things  he  makes.  He  learns  to  read 
jlans  and  to  translate  measurements  into  effective 
workmanship.  Furthermore,  the  more  he  learns 
;o  make  the  more  he  develops  his  needs. 

When  a  craftsman  is  created,  a  consumer  of 
»ols,  of  housing  and  housing  equipment,  of  trans- 
location and  communications,  is  created  also. 

Our  Personal  Responsibility  in 
Foreign  Relations 

Our  export  and  import  trade,  therefore,  tie  in 
jlosely  with  cooperation  in  educational  fields, 
rhey  tie  in  with  the  other  forms  of  cooperation 
jxemplified  by  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  through  the  fomento  or  de- 
velopment organizations  in  South  America.  The 
funds  of  the  fomentos  are  provided  by  the  local 
governments  or  jointly  by  the  governments  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  One  of  the  principal 
functions  of  these  organizations  is  to  diversify 
ndustry  and  to  improve  agriculture.  An  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  economic  problems  facing 
)ur  neighboring  countries  will  in  turn  foster  a 
nore  sympathetic  understanding  between  peoples. 

The  adjustment  to  be  made  in  post-war  trade  is 
Mie  of  the  world's  problems  which  will  have  to  be 
handled  with  skill,  honesty,  and  sympathy.  War- 
time exports  and  imports  will  have  to  attain  a  re- 
ciprocal expansion  in  order  to  stabilize  the  world 
sconomies.  Some  of  the  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, for  instance,  will  find  that  post-war  trade  ad- 
justments will  have  to  be  based  on  developing 
domestic  production  and  consumption;  if  these 
countries  can  establish  a  domestic  market,  that 
market  in  turn  will  diversify  labor  and  its  prod- 
acts,  raise  living  standards,  and  create  new  de- 
mands. With  a  broadening  of  their  needs,  trade 
will  be  stimulated  with  their  neighbors. 

The  object  should  be  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
understanding  between  peoples  whether  it  be 
between  neighbors,  the  Bolivians,  Peruvians, 
Chileans,  Brazilians,  Paraguayans,  and  the  Ar- 
gentineans for  instance,  or  between  nations  at  some 
distance  from  each  other  geographically,  such  as 


Bolivia  and  the  United  States.  If  another  world 
war  is  to  be  prevented  two  lines  of  action  suggest 
themselves.  One  is  the  development  of  relations 
between  peoples  with  the  objective  of  making 
them  as  safe  as  the  existing  relation  between  the 
peoples  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  That 
relation  is  a  sort  of  yardstick  by  which  we  can 
measure  achievement  as  we  progress,  and  it  is  also1 
an  encouragement,  for  the  fact  that  the  kind  of 
relation  which  we  have  with  Canada  has  been 
developed  between  the  peoples  themselves  shows 
that  such  an  international  relation  is  possible. 
The  second  line  of  action  consists  of  international 
measures  to  prevent  war.  Until  people-to-people 
relations  in  themselves  become  broad  enough  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  development  of  causes  of 
war,  when  need  be,  war  must  be  prevented  by  force. 

Let  us  hope  that  full  national  support  will  be 
given  to  those  who  have  worked  on  developing  sus- 
tained interest  in  our  foreign  relations — such  or- 
ganizations as  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  Coun- 
cil for  Foreign  Relations,  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Institute  for  International  Edu- 
cation, and  the  many  learned  and  professional 
societies. 

Our  national  security,  our  national  defense,  our 
foreign  relations  are  intimate  safeguards  of  our 
homes.  They  will  not  stand,  and  our  children  will 
not  live  unless  these  defenses  are  successful.  The 
State  Department,  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  dealing  with  foreign  problems, 
the  armed  forces,  for  last  resort,  and  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  which  direct  them  all,  are  not 
things  removed  and  abstract,  secret,  and  mysteri- 
ous. They  are  the  electoral  booth,  the  law  court 
and  the  policeman  at  the  corner,  the  whole  envelop 
of  safety  within  which  we  are  able  to  live  and 
which  has  been  broken  into  now  and  will  be  broken 
into  even  more  seriously  and  dangerously  again  if 
we  do  not  strengthen  it.  Our  foreign  relations, 
our  State  Department,  our  agencies  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  daily  welfare.  They  are  not  automatic 
and  independent  organisms.  They  can  only  be 
what  we  make  them  and  what  we  want  them  to  be. 
They  cannot  be  competent  without  the  people  and 
their  help.  Without  such  an  interest  they  will 
become  inanimate  and  useless.  The  source  of  their 
will  is  in  our  wills  and  the  source  of  their  strength 
is  in  our  interest  in  what  they  are  to  do. 
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Telecommunications  Tomorrow 


Address  by  FRANCIS  COLT  DE  WOLF1 


[Released  to  the  press  February  17] 

In  the  one  hundred  years  since  the  invention  of 
the  telegraph  by  Samuel  Morse,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  network  of  international  cables  which  has 
increased  from  21,000  nautical  miles  in  1879  to 
360,000  nautical  miles  in  1930. 

Then  came  telephony:  Here  again  we  witness 
a  phenomenal  growth.  In  1887  there  were  2,600 
telephones  in  the  United  States;  in  1928,  over 
19,000,000. 

On  December  12,  1901  wireless  conquered  the 
Atlantic,  thus  bringing  about  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  means  of  trans-Atlantic  communi- 
cations. 

This  new  means  of  transmitting  intelligence 
was  indeed  revolutionary.  Never  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  hertzian  waves  had  messages  been 
transmitted  beyond  the  horizon  to  persons  whose 
position  was  unknown  or  changing  continuously. 
Hence,  radio — as  we  prefer  to  call  it — has  no  rival 
in  communicating  with  ships,  planes,  trains,  and 
automobiles.  What  radio  in  its  infancy  did  for 
safety  of  life  at  sea,  it  is  now  doing  for  aviation  in 
the  air.  Furthermore,  radio  can  spread  its  waves 
equally  in  all  directions  and  thus  we  get  broad- 
casting, television,  telecasts. 

The  international  regulation  of  radio  has  also 
come  a  long  way  since  the  first  radio  conference 
held  in  Berlin  in  1903,  but  the  rules  established 
then  still  are  at  the  basis  of  international  radio 
regulations.  These  rules  include  the  requirement 
that  coastal  stations  are  obliged  to  exchange  tele- 
grams with  ship  stations  without  regard  to  the 
system  employed,  that  rates  are  generally  divided 
on  a  50-50  basis,  that  distress  (SOS)  calls  have 
priority,  that  services  must  be  organized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  interference  with  other  stations, 
and  that  military  and  naval  services  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  except  with 
regard  to  distress  calls  and  interference. 

We  are  now  at  the  threshold — we  hope — of  a  new 
world,  and  where  better  than  in  an  assembly  such 


1  Delivered  before  the  twentieth  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Veteran  Wireless  Operators  Association  in  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  17,  1945.  Mr.  de  Wolf  is  Chief  of  the  Tele- 
communications Division,  Office  of  Transportation  and 
Communications,  Department  of  State. 


as  this  can  we  say  that  the  sky  is  the  limit?  Al 
though  perhaps  it  isn't !  How  do  we  envisage  thi 
future  radio  world  of  ours? 

We  have  been  favored  recently  with  some  pre 
views  of  things  to  come  in  the  report  of  the  Federa 
Communications  Commission  on  proposals  for  th< 
future  table  of  allocations  from  25  to  30,000  mega 
cycles.  Here  frequency  modulation,  television 
walkie-talkie  are  all  allocated  tentative  frequen 
cies.  We  soon  expect  to  receive  from  the  Commis 
sion  its  tentative  plans  for  the  radio  spectrum  f  ron 
0  to  25  megacycles.  Industry  and  Governmen 
will  then  go  into  a  huddle  to  formulate  the  viev 
of  the  United  States  to  be  presented  at  th 
next  international  telecommunications  conference 
The  last  one  was  at  Cairo  in  1938,  and  we  are  novj 
operating  under  the  regulations  which  were  ther 
adopted. 

What  do  we  expect  to  accomplish  at  that  ne» 
conference?  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  be  con 
fronted  with  a  revolutionary  expansion  of  avia 
tion.  Before  the  war  it  was  international ;  now  i 
is  global.  Air  and  weather  services  will  expec 
a  place  in  the  spectrum  commensurate  with  thei 
new  importance.  Point-to-point  telegraphy  an« 
telephony  are  increasing  steadily  in  importance 
A  chart  of  point-to-point  radiotelegraph  anc- 
radiotelephone  circuits  from  this  country  to  for 
eign  countries  looks  rather  like  the  spray  from  I 
water  hose ;  it  leaves  few  places  of  importanc 
unreached.  And  we  shall  have  to  take  care  <y\ 
short-wave  broadcasting  and  television  and  th 
new  safety  services.  Under  no  circumstances  mus 
we  let  our  imaginations  be  confined,  for  radi' 
is  the  negation  of  confinement.  Internationa 
lawyers  may  not  be  able  to  agree  as  to  whether  th 
air  should  be  free  for  the  passage  of  hertziar 
waves  over  the  national  territory,  but  the  enj 
gineers  know  the  practical  answer  to  that  question] 
and  the  question  has  never  been  raised  at  internal 
tional  radio  conferences.  I  feel  free  to  say  thi! 
as  I  am  an  international  lawyer  myself.  In  al 
humility,  we  who  are  instrumental  in  the  draftin;  i 
of  international  radio  regulations  have  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  John  D.  Tomlinson,  the  autho 
of  an  excellent  work  on  The  International  Contrc\ 
of  Radiocommunications,  concludes  his  study  wit' 
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i  quotation  from  the  annual  report  for  1937  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  at  Bern : 

"After  reviewing  the  ratifications  and  adhesions 
;o  the  Telecommunication  Convention  and  the 
Regulations  annexed  to  it,  the  report  goes  on  to 
state :  'In  sum,  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
[nternational  Telecommunication  Union  are  al- 
nost  universally  observed  by  the  administrations 
inci  private  companies  for  telegraph,  telephone, 
ind  radio  services  throughout  the  entire  world.' 
tn  a  world  in  which  international  obligations  are 
nore  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, 
this  statement  marks  a  bright  spot  on  a  dark 
lorizon." 

Well,  then,  let  our  imagination  run  for  a  little 
while,  and  let  us  look  at  a  picture  of  this  future 
radio  world  of  ours.  What  may  we  expect?  In 
the  first  place,  a  minimum  of  interference  brought 
ibout  by  an  expanded  spectrum  with  radio  trans- 
mitters and  receivers  built  with  a  maximum  of 
precision  and  accuracy ;  the  use  of  land  lines  and 
cables  as  secondary  means  of  communications  to 
relieve  the  congestion  in  certain  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum; the  establishment  of  an  international  fre- 
quency board  which  will,  in  advance,  point  out 
the  possibility  of  interference  in  any  suggested 
registration  (this  step  does  not  appear  so  bold 
when  you  consider  what  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  does  for  the  continental  United 
States) ;  the  establishment  of  relay  stations  to 
permit  24-hour  service  on  long-distance  circuits 
or  to  avoid  a  path  too  close  to  the  magnetic  pole ; 
radio  trunk  lines  which  will  systematize  our  whole 
network  of  point-to-point  circuits  and  thus  save 
our  precious  frequencies;  the  use  of  many  chan- 
nels, possibly  six  to  eight  on  one  frequency;  a 
world  system  of  short-wave  broadcasting  stations 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Lucerne  plan  and  the  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement  to 
eliminate  wasteful  duplication  and  further  avoid 
interference;  the  establishment  in  the  American 
region  of  a  hemisphere  telecommunication  union 
which,  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Union,  will  accomplish  for  our  part  of  the  world 
what  the  International  Union  does  for  the  whole 
world ;  the  centralization  and  unification  of  avia- 
tion radio  services  by  Government  agencies  such 
as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  pri- 
vate cooperatives  such  as  Aeronautical  Radio, 
Inc.;  the  increase  of  the  services  at  present  per- 
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formed  by  Press  Wireless  so  that  our  newspapers 
and  great  news  agencies  may  place  before  the 
American  public  the  greatest  possible  volume  of 
news  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Which  brings  me 
to  the  question  of  rates. 

The  telecommunication  industry  will  undoubt- 
edly be  confronted  in  the  post-war  world  with 
competition  from  fast  airmails,  and  it  is  essential 
that  it  should  bring  its  rate  structure  into  a  posi- 
tion where  it  may  compete  with  a  new  and  im- 
proved airmail  service.  We  should  envisage  the 
possibility  of  a  uniform  telecommunication  rate, 
somewhere  between  25  and  15  cents  per  word,  with 
a  simplified  and  unified  rate  structure. 

So  much  for  tomorrow,  but  how  about  the  day 
after  tomorrow  ?  We  shall  come  to  the  day  when 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  word  by  word 
will  be  as  obsolete  as  the  transportation  of 
goods  on  the  back  of  a  mule.  In  this  war  the  ne- 
cessity of  conserving  space  has  brought  about  the 
transportation  of  foods  in  a  dehydrated  condition. 
V-mail  has  reduced  the  bulk  of  correspondence  sev- 
eral fold.  In  our  future  world,  written  messages 
will  be  sent  by  facsimile  and  charges  will  be  based 
on  square  inches  or  preferably  square  millimeters. 
Under  such  a  system  we  shall  avoid  all  possibility 
of  errors  in  transmission  and  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  the  messages  as  originally  sent 
out.  We  anticipate  the  day  when,  at  our  breakfast 
table,  every  man  will  find  his  favorite  newspaper, 
whether  it  be  from  New  York,  London,  Paris,  or 
Rio.  The  sending  of  telegrams  will  consist  of 
placing  an  original  message  in  an  automatic  ma- 
chine in  which  there  will  be  dropped  a  quarter  and 
having  it  reproduced  by  facsimile  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  seconds  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles.  We  may  also  come  to  the  day  when 
one  universal  telecommunication  company,  with 
subsidiaries  in  every  country  of  the  world,  will 
operate  all  telecommunications  services  with  stand- 
ardized equipment  and  standardized  procedures. 
Its  competition  will  come  again  from  the  airmail 
which  will  eliminate  all  telecommunication  serv- 
ices other  than  urgent.  We  may  also  see  the  build- 
ing of  a  co-axial  cable  from  Washington  and  New 
York  overland  through  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians 
to  Siberia,  Russia,  and  western  Europe,  which 
would  take  a  tremendous  load  of  United  States  - 
Europe  traffic  off  the  congested  radio  waves.  In- 
cidentally, in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  at  one  time  there  existed  an  overland 
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telegraph  line  from  Great  Britain  (with  a  channel 
submarine  cable)  to  India. 

And  so,  finally,  space  will  be  annihilated,  and 
thought  will  travel  as  fast  as  the  speed  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  made  possible. 

Science  thus  will  have  served  mankind,  and  it 
will  be  up  to  the  political  world  to  keep  pace  with 
the  magnificent  accomplishments  of  our  engineers 
and  scientists.  Our  statesmen  must  insure  that 
intelligence  will  freely  cross  international  bound- 
aries. Freedom  of  information  must  be  one  of  the 
cornerstones  on  which  our  new  world  will  be  built, 
so  that  every  man  in  every  country  will  be  free 
to  see  and  hear  what  he  wants  to  see  and  hear, 
and  what  every  other  man  in  every  other  country 
wants  him  to  see  and  hear.  Then  indeed  shall 
we  have  brought  about  that  parliament  of  man 
which  visionaries  spoke  of  in  the  last  century  and 
on  the  threshold  of  which  we  may  be  if  we  use 
as  much  courage  and  vision  in  the  establishment 
of  our  new  political  world  as  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  used  in  the  exploration  of  the  forces 
of  nature  and  their  harnessing  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind. 


Death  of  Maximino 
Avila  Camacho 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO 

[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  requested  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Mexico  to  deliver  the 
following  message  from  President  Roosevelt  to 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Mexico: 

"The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Your  Excellency's 
brother,  General  Maximino  Avila  Camacho,  has 
been  a  deep  shock  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States. 

"His  splendid  work  as  Secretary  of  Communi- 
cations and  Public  Works  in  Your  Excellency's 
Cabinet  made  a  notable  contribution  to  hemi- 
spheric cooperation  in  the  war  effort. 

"Please  accept  and  extend  to  other  members  of 
the  family  my  heartfelt  condolences  and  deepest 
sympathy." 


MESSAGE  FROM  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 
TO  THE   MEXICAN  SECRETARY   FOR   FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  His  Excellency  the  Mexican 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Relations,  Licenciado 
Ezequiel  Padilla: 

"I  am  profoundly  shocked  at  the  death  of  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  Communications,  Gen- 
eral Maximino  Avila  Camacho. 

"Please  convey  to  the  members  of  the  bereaved 
family  my  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences." 


Inquiries  on  American  Citizens 
In  Bulgaria 

[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  the, 
American  Mission  at  Sofia  is  now  prepared  to  re- 
ceive inquiries  regarding  the  welfare  and  where- 
abouts of  American  citizens  believed  to  be  resid- 
ing in  Bulgaria.  All  such  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Department. 

For  the  time  being  this  service  is  restricted  to 
inquiries  which  concern  American  citizens  only. 
Inquiries  submitted  in  behalf  of  aliens  or  persons 
who  are  not  believed  to  be  in  Bulgaria  will  not 
be  accepted. 


Exchange  of  American  and 
German  Nationals 

[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

The  M.S.  Gripsholm  sailed  from  Marseille, 
France,  on  February  8, 1945  and  is  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  on  or  about 
February  20,  1945,  carrying  a  large  number  of 
seriously  sick  and  wounded  American  and  Ca- 
nadian prisoners  of  war,  American  nationals,  and 
their  immediate  relatives,  and  nationals  of  the 
other  American  republics  who  were  included  in  the 
recent  exchange  of  nationals  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 
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A  General  Peace  and  Security  Organization: 
Analysis  of  its  Major  Functions 


Address  by  ANDREW  W.  CORDIER  * 


Released  to  the  press  February  17] 

I  am  glad  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
>ersonal  appreciation  and  that  of  the  Depart- 
aent  of  State  for  the  very  extensive  consideration 
hat  the  people  of  Tulsa  and  of  Oklahoma  have 
[iven  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  Through 
he  radio,  the  press,  and  civic  organizations  you 
lave  brought  facts  and  interpretations  concern- 
ng  the  Proposals  to  large  numbers  of  your  neigh- 
tors.  Excellent  reports  of  these  meetings  have 
ome  to  our  attention  in  Washington. 

There  is  a  rising  interest  in  all  parts  of  our 
ountry  in  the  Proposals  as  a  major  avenue 
hrough  which  we  can  make  our  large  role  in  the 
corld  positive  and  effective. 

A  few  simple  but  fundamental  facts  must  de- 
ermine  our  course  of  action.  First,  the  science  of 
v&t  is  rapidly  getting  out  of  hand.  The  labora- 
ories  are  potentially  capable  of  producing  weap- 
ons of  much  greater  devastating  power  than  we 
lave  yet  witnessed  in  this  war.  The  implications 
f  such  capacity  for  destruction  are  clear. 

Second,  in  another  world  war  America  would 
tecome  a  battleground.  Our  cities  would  be 
•ombed;  our  industries  would  be  targets  for 
destruction. 

Third,  the  United  States,  already  recognized 
s  the  world's  leading  industrial  power,  will 
merge  from  this  war  as  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
Qg  military  powers.  Such  a  combination  of  ad- 
antages  has  never  been  witnessed  before  in  all 
luman  history.  Power  carries  with  it  a  commen- 
urate  responsibility.  Power  is  not  a  substance  to 
ie  hoarded  but  an  energy  to  be  used. 

Fourth,  it  is  only  through  the  responsible,  just, 
nd  humane  exercise  of  power  in  cooperation  with 
ther  nations  that  order  and  justice  can  replace 
narchy  and  injustice.  Only  through  such  co- 
peration  can  war  be  avoided. 

We  know  finally  as  individuals  that  the  mere 
lesire  for  peace  and  security  is  not  enough.  We 
aust  possess  the  will  to  seek  the  ways  of  peace  and 
ecurity  and  the  collective  intelligence  to  define 
learly  the  machinery,  the  techniques,  the  methods 
nd  requirements  of  peace  and  security.  Peoples 
nd  governments  must  be  willing  to  make  the 


measure  of  sacrifice  necessary  to  their  attainment. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  represent  a  par- 
tial crystallization  of  these  basic  beliefs  and  hopes 
of  humanity. 

They  are,  at  this  stage,  the  joint  product  of  the 
thought  and  discussion  of  the  spokesmen  of  the 
nations  participating  in  the  recent  conference. 
Several  years  of  serious  study  by  responsible  offi- 
cials of  each  of  the  governments  preceded  the  con- 
ference. Eminent  world  authorities  in  the  fields 
of  security  and  world  organization  were  frequently 
consulted,  and  the  articulate  will  of  the  masses 
of  our  people  provided  a  constant  guide. 

Since  the  conference,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  explain  the  Proposals  to  the  public.  As  a  result 
of  these  efforts,  we  have  received  splendid  advice 
and  ripe  judgments,  which  will  undoubtedly  reflect 
themselves  in  the  finished  instrument. 

This  reciprocal  relationship  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  is  a  major  aspect  of  de- 
mocracy. It  is  a  method  and  a  relationship  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  is  of  special  importance 
when  issues  of  such  great  moment  are  being 
weighed. 

The  Proposals  in  their  present  tentative  form 
were  described  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
as  representing  the  "highest  common  denominator 
rather  than  .  .  .  the  plan  of  any  one  nation". 
And  President  Roosevelt  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  so  much  had  "been  accomplished  on  so  difficult 
a  subject  in  so  short  a  time".  From  these  substan- 
tial beginnings,  it  becomes  our  common  task  to 
subject  the  document  to  the  closest  scrutiny  with 
the  aim  of  making  it  a  still  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  attainment  of  its  objectives. 

The  proposals  outline  two  major  tasks  for  a 
general  international  organization — to  maintain 
or  restore  peace  and  security  and  to  promote  the 
solution  of  international  economic,  social,  and  hu- 
manitarian problems.  The  first  task  is  essentially 
preventive;  the  second  is  curative  and  creative. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  world's  greatest  war  humanity  should  give 

1  Delivered  on  Southwest  Radio  Forum  at  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Feb.  17,  1945.  Mr.  Cordier  is  an  officer  In  the  Division  of 
International  Security  Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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the  highest  priority  to  the  Organization's  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
Other  values  will  flow  from  this  organized  part- 
nership of  the  nations,  but  none  will  be  held  as 
priceless  as  its  prospect  and  capacity  for  ruling  out 
the  illegitimate  use  of  force. 

The  responsibility  for  maintaining  or  restoring 
peace  and  security  under  the  Proposals  would  be 
jointly  assumed  by  the  Security  Council  and  the 
member  states. 

The  members  of  the  Organization  in  discharg- 
ing their  obligations  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace 
would  submit  to  a  series  of  principles  determining 
their  course  of  action.  They  would  pledge  that 
they  would  settle  their  disputes  by  pacific  means 
in  such  a  way  that  international  peace  and  security 
would  not  be  endangered. 

They  would  be  obliged  to  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Organization.  They  would  likewise  refrain 
from  giving  assistance  to  any  state  against  which 
preventive  or  enforcement  action  was  being  under- 
taken by  the  Organization. 

Positively  they  would  undertake  to  give  every 
assistance  to  the  Organization  in  any  action  un- 
dertaken by  it.  They  would  oblige  themselves 
particularly  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council. 

The  member  states  would  be  pledged  to  carry 
out  all  of  these  obligations  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

To  make  their  contributions  to  enforcement 
measures  effective  to  a  maximum  degree,  they 
would  be  pledged  to  act  not  only  directly  and  in 
their  individual  capacity  as  member  states  but 
also  through  the  various  international  arrange- 
ments and  technical  agencies  of  which  they  are 
members. 

These  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  mem- 
ber states  would  be  coordinated  at  many  points 
with  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Security 
Council.  Within  the  Organization,  the  Security 
Council  is  clothed  with  the  special  task  of  main- 
taining peace  and  security.  It  would  be  em- 
powered to  keep  a  constant  vigil  over  disputes  or 
situations  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the 
peace.  It  could  call  upon  states  to  use  peaceful 
processes  of  their  own  choice  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes. At  any  stage  in  such  efforts  at  a  solution 
the  Security  Council  itself  is  empowered  to  recom- 
mend methods  of  adjustment. 


It  would  be  empowered  to  determine  at  what 
stage  a  dispute,  if  not  settled  by  peaceful  nutans, 
might  be  designated  a  threat  to  the  pea";,  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  an  act  of  aggression.  If 
once  it  determined  that  a  threat  to  the  peace 
existed,  it  could  decide  upon  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  maintain  or  restore  peace  and  security. 
It  would  be  enabled  to  call  upon  members  to  apply 
the  diplomatic,  economic,  or  other  non-military 
measures  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions,  or  it  might, 
if  necessary,  take  action  by  such  air,  land,  and 
naval  forces  as  might  be  required  to  restore  peace 
and  security.  The  contribution  of  armed  forces 
by  the  member  states  is  to  be  regulated  by  special 
agreement  among  the  states  themselves. 

In  this  important  realm  of  the  pacific  settlement 
of  disputes,  and  of  enforcement  action  in  cases 
where  disputes  are  not  settled  amicably,  the  pro- 
cedures and  facilities  of  regional  arrangements 
and  agencies  might  be  utilized  in  accord  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Organization. 
Thus  universal  and  regional  machinery  for  main- 
taining the  peace  would  be  correlated  to  mutual 
advantage.  Through  these  new  relationships,  the 
inter- American  system  could  strengthen  its  own 
machinery,  processes,  and  procedures  and  con- 
tribute strength  to  the  general  Organization. 

You  will  observe  the  balance  between  the  flex- 
ible and  the  inflexible  in  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  and  in  the  character  of  enforcement  ac- 
tion. Many  avenues  of  pacific  settlement  would 
be  open  to  the  use  of  member  states,  but  once  a 
threat  to  the  peace  is  determined,  enforcement  ac- 
tion would  follow  speedily  and  within  well-defined 
lines  of  procedure. 

To  facilitate  action,  the  Security  Council  would 
be  assisted  by  a  military  staff  committee  which 
would  advise  it  on  military  requirements,  the  em- 
ployment and  command  of  forces,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  armaments.  It  would  be  responsible  for  the 
strategic  command  of  any  armed  forces  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council. 

Disputes  of  a  justiciable  character  would  be  re- 
ferred to  an  international  court  of  justice  which 
would  be  established  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Organization. 

The  General  Assembly  would  be  empowered  tr 
assist  the  Security  Council  by  making  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security. 

The  second  major  function  of  the  Organiza- 
tion— the  promotion  of  the  solution  of  interna 
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:>nal  economic,  social,  and  humanitarian  prob- 
ms — would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  General 
ssembly  and  of  its  subordinate  body,  the  Eco- 
mic  and  Social  Council. 

The  Security  Council  is  limited  to  11  members, 
of  which  would  be  the  great  powers.  Power  in 
e  Organization  is  rightly  harnessed  to  the  re- 
onsibility  for  keeping  the  peace.  In  the  Gen- 
al  Assembly  all  members  of  the  Organization 
mild  be  represented  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
lall  states,  whose  competence  in  the  handling 

economic,  social,  and  humanitarian  problems  is 

frequently  in  evidence,  would  enjoy  complete 
uality  with  the  great  powers.  Each  member 
Hild  have  one  vote. 

The  fundamental  position  of  the  General  Assem- 
y  in  the  Organization  is  further  strengthened  by 
5  responsibility  for  certain  electoral  functions 
ch  as  the  admission  of  new  members  upon  the 
commendation  of  the  Security  Council,  the  elec- 
mi  of  the  non-permanent  members  of  the  Security 
juncil  and  the  members  of  the  Economic  and 
>cial  Council. 

The  creative  functions  of  the  Organization  are 
ost  clearly  seen  in  the  authority  vested  in  the 
eneral  Assembly  and  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
xmcil  in  their  assigned  task  of  seeking  solutions 

problems  in  the  vitally  important  economic  and 
cial  fields  where  the  balance  between  peace  and 
ar  so  often  finds  its  roots.  Incipient  wars  require 
ilitary  action,  but  a  world  depression  requires 
gorous  international  economic  cooperation, 
cute  economic  crises  marked  by  such  expressions 

bitter  trade  competition,  clogged  markets,  cur- 
ncy  collapses,  industrial  stagnation,  mass  unem- 
oyment,  produce  serious  political  disturbances, 
liich.  in  turn,  often  lead  to  war.  To  raise  levels 
1  nutrition  and  standards  of  living,  to  improve 
bor  standards,  to  contribute  toward  an  expand- 
g  world  economy,  to  promote  exchange  stability, 

facilitate  the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of 
ternational  trade,  are  vital  objectives  for  world 
ganization.  In  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
id  culture,  intelligently  pursued  cooperative  poli- 
es  are  not  only  the  rightful  pursuits  of  peoples 
bo  claim  to  be  civilized,  but  they  produce  under- 
andings  which  help  to  eliminate  the  psychological 
isis  of  conflict.  These  broad  areas  would  be 
'oblems  of  concern  for  the  General  Assembly,  the 
conomic  and  Social  Council,  and  subsidiary 
ganizations. 
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In  the  words  of  the  Proposals,  they  are  charged 
with  the  "creation  of  conditions  of  stability 
and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful 
.  .  .  relations  among  nations".  They  are  to 
remedy  conditions  that  impair  the  general  welfare 
and  through  their  policies  "promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms". 

As  a  means  of  achieving  these  admirable  ob- 
jectives, a  structural  device  of  immense  possibili- 
ties is  contemplated  in  the  provision  that 
specialized  agencies  of  an  economic,  social,  and 
humanitarian  character  would  be  brought  into 
a  working  relationship  with  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Such  or- 
ganizations might  include,  for  example,  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  the  proposed  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
Other  specialized  agencies  still  to  be  projected  may 
cover  the  fields  of  culture,  education,  transporta- 
tion, et  cetera.  Their  functions,  covering  the  broad 
fields  of  activity  mentioned  above,  should  con- 
tribute vitally  to  the  promotion  of  the  stability 
and  well-being  of  humanity  and  the  creation  of 
conditions  necessary  to  durable  peace.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  by  coordinating  their  activities  and  pro- 
moting the  acceptance  by  peoples  and  governments 
of  their  recommendations,  would  multiply  their 
usefulness. 

In  this  brief  analysis  of  the  major  functions  of 
the  Organization,  and  of  the  machinery  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  such  vital  tasks,  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  the  fourth  purpose  of  the  Organiza- 
tion takes  on  added  meaning.  This  purpose  of  the 
Organization  is  "to  afford  a  center  for  harmoniz- 
ing the  actions  of  nations  in  the  achievement  of 
these  common  ends".  Organizational  settings  are 
required  to  promote  friendly  relations  among 
nations. 

Within  them,  a  permanent  and  constant  vigil 
can  be  kept  over  a  complex  of  world  problems. 
A  great  American  once  said:  "Society  is  like  a 
white  post.  If  you  want  to  keep  it  white,  you 
must  give  it  attention."  Only  through  such  un- 
wavering attention  and  interest  can  solutions  be 
found  and  peace  and  security  be  assured. 
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International  Regulation  of  Radio 


Address  by  HARVEY  OTTERMAN  ■ 


[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

I  come  to  you  at  the  very  kind  invitation  of 
your  chairman  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  the 
regulation  or  control  of  international  telecom- 
munications. I  come  with  a  sense  of  confidence 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  while  my  visits  to  the 
other  American  republics  have  been  of  all  too  brief 
duration,  I  nevertheless  have  had  the  privilege 
of  a  short  sojourn  in  Guatemala,  with  a  brief  call 
in  Honduras,  several  pleasant  and  profitable 
visits  to  Cuba,  and  short  periods  of  time  in  Panama 
and  all  of  the  South  American  countries  with  the 
exception  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Paraguay.  My 
visits  have  given  to  me  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
culture  and  the  scenic  grandeur  of  all  the  countries 
to  the  south  as  well  as  the  attractive  personality 
of  their  citizenry.  My  appetite  has  thus  been 
whetted  for  further  visits  and  for  a  new  acquaint- 
ance with  those  countries  which  I  have  not  yet 
been  privileged  to  know  at  first  hand. 

When  I  talk  with  you  about  telecommunications 
I  speak  of  something  very  fundamental  to  the 
human  race.  I  suppose,  of  course,  the  obvious  and 
natural  fundamentals  of  life  are  food  and  shelter, 
and  out  of  a  desire  for  those  things  has  come  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  trade  and  mining 
and  many  other  industries  which  seem  today  so 
much  a  natural  part  of  our  existence. 

It  was  not  very  far  removed  from  those  funda- 
mental desires  that  there  manifested  itself  in  the 
experience  of  mankind  an  innate  desire  for  re- 
ligious expression  and  along  with  that  an  in- 
stinctive longing  for  human  companionship  and 
exchange  of  ideas,  crude  though  they  were  in  the 
dawning  of  the  human  race. 

With  our  great  cities  and  means  of  speedy  com- 
munication today,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  visualize 
what  it  meant  to  satisfy  those  longings  and  de- 
sires of  an  earlier  era.  Men,  at  that  time,  could 
not  step  out  to  greet  their  neighbors  or  call  them 
by  some  mechanical  or  scientific  contrivance  for 
an  exchange  of  thought  and  understanding.    We 


1  Delivered  before  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  in 
Washington  on  Feb.  13,  1945.  Mr.  Otterman  is  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Division,  Office  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  Department  of 
State. 


think  today  of  local  and  long-distance  communica- 
tions. That,  of  course,  is  merely  relative,  and 
what  would  seem  purely  local  to  us  today  may, 
very  well  then  have  constituted  a  distance  hazard 
which  is  difficult  for  us  to  contemplate.  So,  men 
communicated  with  one  another  by  drumbeate 
which  reverberated  through  the  hills  and  over  the 
plains,  in  the  hope  that  at  some  relatively  distant 
point  a  message  might  be  received.  And  then  they 
sought  a  visual  means  of  the  transmission  of  ideas 
namely,  smoke  by  day  and  fire  by  night,  and  s< 
the  smoke  signals  and  the  fire  signals  of  anothei 
age  transmitted  intelligence  to  neighbors  some- 
what removed.  And  then,  as  time  went  on,  then 
came  the  runners  and  the  pony  express  and  thi 
semaphore  and  the  carriage  of  mail  by  the  new- 
born  railroad  and  steamship  and  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  and  cable  and  radio  and  now,  in  tin 
not  distant  future,  television  or  facsimile.  S< 
when  I  talk  with  you  about  radio  I  am  speaking 
of  something  very  essential  to  the  welfare  o: 
humanity. 

Kadio  is  especially  intriguing  for  several  rea 
sons,  first  because  it  is  essentially  new  and  secon< 
because  it  is  mysterious  and  finally  because  it  com 
stitutes  a  challenge  to  each  of  us.  The  latter 
the  essential  thing  about  which  I  wish  to  speal 
to  you  today. 

But,  first  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  relative  ii 
fancy  of  radio.  It  is  hardly  incumbent  upon  m 
to  seek  to  give  you  a  history  of  the  beginnings  o 
this  new  science  or  art;  but,  in  1827,  a  scientis 
named  Savary  succeeded  in  magnetizing  a  stee 
needle  by  a  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar.  Thai 
you  say,  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  so  it  is.  But  eve  i 
in  that  very  inception  of  radio  through  the  dis- 
charge from  a  Leyden  jar  we  find  evidence  c 
much  earlier  electrical  research  in  the  inventio 
of  the  Leyden  jar  itself  in  1745,  82  years  pre 
viously.  In  1849,  a  scientist  named  O'Shaugr 
nessy  succeeded  in  transmitting  a  faint  radio  si£< 
nal,  barely  intelligible,  across  a  river  a  little  led 
than  a  mile  in  width,  20  years  or  more  after  til 
steam  locomotive  had  commenced  drawing  trairj 
over  local  systems  of  trackage,  almost  half  a  cea 
tury  after  steamboats  had  successfully  plied  tl 
Hudson  River  in  this  country  and  the  Clyde  an 
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(Tiames  abroad,  and  30  years  after  the  steamship 
\avannah  had  sailed  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  to 
Liverpool,  England,  although  in  that  instance 
tils  had  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  for  part  of  the 
)urney. 

But  that  first  signal  in  1849  was  slow  in  its 
evelopment.  It  was  not  until  1887  that  Hertz 
atisfied  himself  that  electro-magnetic  waves  ac- 
ord  with  waves  of  light  and  heat  and  laid  the 
oundation  for  the  so-called  "hertzian  waves"  we 
[link  about  today,  the  same  hertzian  waves  which 
farconi  used  in  1895  for  his  experiments  in  wire- 
3SS  telegraphy.  So  you  see  that  radio's  develop- 
lent  has  been  relatively  recent,  and  new  phases 
re  manifesting  themselves  daily. 

Radio  also  appeals  to  us  because  it  is  mysterious. 
t  was  easy  for  men  of  an  earlier  day  to  visualize 
he  steamboat  as  it  plied  the  river  because  they 
ould  stand  on  shore  and  look  at  it.  They  could 
omprehend  the  steam  locomotive  because,  when 
t  came  to  a  steaming  halt,  they  could  go  close  to 
t  and  see  it  and  examine  it.  Even  the  electric  cur- 
ent  which  has  baffled  so  many  of  us  is  something 
hat  we  can  appreciate  physically  by  the  shock 
re  receive  if  we  come  in  contact  with  a  charged 
rire.  These  things,  by  sight  and  hearing  and 
eeling,  we  can  somewhat  comprehend. 

But  if  in  1844  man  stood  amazed  at  Morse's 
ransmission  over  a  thin  wire  between  Washing- 
on  and  Baltimore  of  the  message,  in  devout 
ronderment:  "What  hath  God  wrought?",  how 
audi  more  incomprehensible  and  mysterious  is  a 
aessage  not  dependent  upon  a  thin  line  of  wire 
iut  upon  a  mysterious  wave  which  may  carry 
ntelligence  through  the  ether  halfway  round  the 
rorld  or  more.  How  mysterious  and  yet  how  ef- 
ective  radio  must  have  seemed  to  the  amateur 
perator  in  mid  -  United  States  who,  telegraphing 
ack  and  forth  through  the  mysterious  ether  with 

total  stranger,  an  amateur  in  Alaska,  was  sud- 
denly shocked  by  the  suddenness  of  the  termina- 
ion  of  the  exchange  of  messages,  so  shocked  that 
ie  telegraphed  the  nearest  seaport,  far  distant 
nough,  which  in  turn  radioed  a  message  to  a 
hip  off  the  Alaskan  coast,  which  then  transmitted 

message  by  radio  to  a  place  not  far  distant  from 
he  home  of  the  Alaskan  operator;  and,  at  last,, 
nd  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  that  operator  was 
ound  slumped  over  his  crude  instrument  stricken 
y  some  sudden  malady,  and  his  life  saved  by  a 
ircuitous  transmission  of  this  mysterious-  thing 
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called  radio  over  thousands  of  miles  and  through 
many  hands. 

But  this  is  all  background  to  the  real  point  of 
the  thing  I  have  to  say  today.  I  said  that  radio 
was  of  great  interest  to  us  because  it  was  new  and 
because  it  is  mysterious,  and  then  I  said  that  it 
should  appeal  to  us  because  it  constitutes  a  chal- 
lenge. That  challenge  is  its  effective  control  or 
regulation. 

We  tried  to  regulate  radio  in  the  United  States 
in  the  early  period  of  its  active  and  practical 
operation  very  largely  on  a  purely  domestic  basis 
and  with  all  too  little  of  law  or  regulation  to 
guide  us.  There  was  even  serious  question  in  those 
early  days  as  to  how  far  our  National  Government 
could  go  in  its  regulation.  The  result  was  that 
court  decisions  were  conflicting,  rules  were  not 
clear,  and  I  should  say  that,  certainly  in  the  field 
of  broadcasting  and  probably  in  other  phases  of 
radio  as  well,  the  early  1920's  constituted  what 
might  be  called  the  "dark  ages"  of  radio  in  the 
United  States.  And  so  we  passed  a  law,  and  it 
was  a  pretty  good  one.  The  Federal  Radio  Act 
of  1927  went  far  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  still  in  force,  has 
greatly  improved  the  situation.  Admittedly  there 
are  weaknesses  in  the  latter  act  and  things  which 
require  rectification,  due  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art.  I  have  always  felt  that,  legally, 
radio  has  not  kept  pace  with  radio  from  the  techni- 
cal aspect  and  that,  if  it  does  not  require  more 
regulation  domestically,  and  it  may  very  well  be 
that  it  does  not,  it  could  certainly  be  benefited  by 
clarification  of  the  law  in  some  respects. 

However,  I  want  you  to  observe  that,  along  with 
domestic  legislation  looking  to  control  or  regula- 
tion, there  went  hand  in  hand  international  regu- 
lation. The  Radio  Convention  of  Washington  of 
1927,  and  the  International  Telecommunications 
Convention  of  Madrid  in  1932,  which  is  still  ef- 
fective, have  done  much  to  put  international  radio 
on  a  sound  basis,  and  the  intervening  technical 
regulations  of  Madrid,  1932,  and  Cairo,  1938,  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  that  objective.  In 
all  of  this  we  should  not  overlook  important  re- 
gional conventions  and  regulations  which  have, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  been  negotiated 
and  made  effective.  All  of  this  is  important  be- 
cause, as  you  well  know,  the  very  character  of 
the  radio  signal  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  confined 
to  domesticity  and  that,  in  the  very  nature  of 
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things,  given  a  proper  radio  frequency  or  suf- 
ficient power  or  favorable  atmospheric  conditions, 
it  will  transcend  domestic  boundaries  and  make 
its  imprint  upon  international  relationships. 

And  now  we  are  coming  to  a  new  era  in  radio 
communications  in  almost  every  one  of  its  aspects. 
The  early  international  control  of  radio  was,  un- 
fortunately enough,  expedited  by  disaster.  Out 
of  the  grinding  fog-bound  crash  of  the  steamship 
Republic  with  another  ship,  out  of  the  roaring 
inferno  of  the  steamship  Volturno,  and  out  of  the 
agonizing  cries  of  the  victims  of  the  Titanic  fol- 
lowing its  destructive  collision  with  an  iceberg 
came  a  new  appreciation  of  the  need  for  inter- 
national understanding  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional radio  and  a  new  readiness  of  nations  and 
their  governments  to  cooperate  in  this  area  of 
control. 

So,  out  of  another  disaster,  the  present  World 
War,  there  have  come  on  the  one  hand  dislocations 
and  on  the  other  hand  developments  of  radio,  not 
yet  ready  for  release  for  general  use  or,  due  to  war- 
time security  considerations,  even  general  knowl- 
edge, which  it  is  firmly  believed  will  result  in  new 
and  greater  collaboration  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  herein  lies  the  challenge. 

In  all  of  the  planning  for  the  post-war  radio 
world  there  are  men  and  groups  who  contend  that 
new  experiments  in  cooperation  and  control  cannot 
be  attempted  because,  say  they,  they  will  infringe 
upon  national  sovereignty.  I  am  just  as  concerned 
about  the  sovereignty  of  my  nation  as  are  they, 
just  as  concerned  about  it  as  is  each  of  you  with 
respect  to  your  individual  country  and  govern- 
ment, but  we  are  dealing  with  a  highly  interna- 
tional force,  and  I  prefer  to  think,  in  our  efforts 
toward  international  collaboration  in  radio,  that 
we  are  not,  any  of  us,  relinquishing  any  of  our 
individual  national  sovereignty,  but  rather,  and  I 
think  this  is  the  realistic  view,  that  each  of  us  is 
sharing  his  sovereignty  with  the  other  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

We  have  been  doing  post-war  planning  here  in 
Washington  in  the  field  of  telecommunications  for 
almost  two  years,  and  some  of  our  thinking  has 
gone  out  along  definitely  international  lines.  We 
are  visualizing  a  revision  of  the  radio  spectrum 
with  an  appropriate  assignment  of  precious  radio 
frequencies,  all  too  few  in  number,  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  to  such  services  as  will  best  care  for  our 
own  national  interests  and  which  will  best  meet 
the  needs  of  mankind  generally.     Except  for  cer- 


tain bands  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  BpectruflU 
that  is  not  merely  desirable:  it  is  imperative  if 
radio  is  to  fulfil  its  mission  in  the  future  years, 
and  that  is  purely  a  technical  aspect.  In  the  field 
of  administration  of  radio  we  are  also  thinking  in 
terms  of  reasonable  internationalization.  We  are! 
thinking  about  an  international  structure  which 
may  be  set  up  by  the  world  telecommunications 
conference  which  we  hope  will  be  held  shortly  afterl 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  a  structure  which 
would  have  a  permanent  administrative  council 
which  might  consolidate  the  international  efforts 
toward  control  and,  under  that,  perhaps  a  board 
of  experts  for  the  study  of  international  radio- 
frequency  registrations.  It  is  necessary  also  for 
us  to  join  with  industry  in  considering  whether  a: 
reduction  of  rates  may  be  possible  in  some  quarters 
in  future.  In  this  particular  phase  I  think  we  in 
the  American  republics  should  be  particularly 
happy.  Cable  rates  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  republics  in  1889  ranged  from 
$1.72  to  $2.59  a  word.  How  difficult  it  must  have- 
been  to  maintain  any  exchange  of  information  or 
ideas  or  understanding  under  a  rate  like  that.  In 
1939  the  rate  per  word  for  ordinary  correspondence1 
ranged  from  42  cents  to  70  cents  a  word  or  more.1 
But  nevertheless  this  constituted  a  tremendous  re- 
duction and  one  which  greatly  facilitated  ourj 
understanding  in  the  Americas.  In  recent  months1 
it  was  my  privilege  to  participate  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  with  your  gov- 
ernments in  a  further  effort  at  rate  reduction  which 
has  resulted,  as  between  the  United  States  and  most 
of  the  other  American  republics,  in  a  unified  plain- 
language  and  code  rate  of  26  cents  a  word.  Many 
of  us  believe  that  not  only  from  the  practical  and 
the  psychological  standpoints  of  exchange  of  in- 
formation is  this  a  healthy  sign  but  also  from  the 
financial  viewpoint  as  well,  in  that  the  companies 
carrying  traffic  for  these  greatly  reduced  rates 
will,  in  turn,  benefit  from  a  greatly  increased  use 
of  their  facilities  in  the  new  volume  of  messages 
made  possible. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more  about  our  planning, 
but  unfortunately  much  of  it  and  even  some  of  j 
the  things  I  have  already  said  are  still  in  the  stage 
of  investigation  as  to  the  details  involved.  How] 
ever,  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  there  will 
be  convened  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  in 
Eio  de  Janeiro  on  the  first  of  June  1945  the  third 
Inter- American  Radio  Conference.  These  con- 
ferences have,  in  the  past,  been  of  great  value,  and 
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[  believe  this  forthcoming  one  should  be  of  in- 
creasing worth.  The  present  series  of  conferences 
started  in  the  spring  of  1937  with  a  preliminary 
conference  in  Habana  of  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
ind  the  United  States,  dealing  largely  with  broad- 
casting problems.  That  conference  resulted  in  the 
first  Inter- American  Radio  Conference  in  Habana 
in  the  autumn  of  1937,  attended  by  most  of  the 
governments  of  this  hemisphere  and  resulting  in 
the  Inter-American  Eadiocommunications  Con- 
vention, the  Inter-American  Arrangement  Con- 
cerning Eadiocommunications,  a  purely  tech- 
nical document,  a  number  of  inter-American 
resolutions,  and  a  purely  regional  broadcasting 
agreement  known  as  the  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Agreement.  The  latter  was  fol- 
lowed in  1941  by  a  North  American  Regional 
Radio-Engineering  Meeting  in  Washington.  The 
second  Inter-American  Radio  Conference  was  held 
in  January  of  1940  at  Santiago,  Chile,  at  which 
time  it  was  decided  to  retain  the  Inter-American 
convention  for  another  period  and  to  revise  the 
Habana  agreement  by  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Inter- American  Radiocommunications  Agree- 
ment, Santiago,  1940.  At  the  Santiago  conference 
it  was  decided  that  the  third  Inter- American  Ra- 
dio Conference  should  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1943.  However,  by  that  time  we  were  embroiled 
in  the  war,  and  the  wartime  activities  were  of 
such  a  pressing  nature  that  it  was  agreed  that  the 
conference  should  not  then  be  held.  To  be  sure, 
there  have  been  other  and  important  conferences 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  concerned  with  radio, 
but  I  am  only  trying  to  outline  those  in  the  cur- 
rent chain  of  development  of  which  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  conference  is  the  most  recent. 

The  time  has  now  come,  it  would  appear,  when 
we  might  very  well  once  more  exchange  our  views 
regarding  the  post-war  world  in  radio  and  in 
other  forms  of  telecommunications:  Telegraph, 
cable,  telephone,  television,  broadcasting,  and  the 
like.  The  Government  of  Brazil  has  been  kind 
enough  to  issue  invitations  to  such  a  conference. 

As  I  have  said,  the  United  States  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  post-war  planning  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  I,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues, 
would  be  extremely  disappointed  if,  as  we  make 
known  the  things  about  which  we  have  been  study- 
ing and  thinking,  we  may  not,  at  the  same  time, 
learn  of  the  ideas  and  views  of  your  respective 
governments.  I  am  not  advocating  a  solid  front 
in  this  hemisphere  that  would  approach  the  world 


conference  with  a  plan  which  has  been  definitely 
frozen  and  which  cannot  be  negotiated.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  your  gov- 
ernments know  our  best  thinking  on  the  subject, 
and,  just  as  strongly,  I  should  like  to  feel  that 
we  might  know  your  plans  and  programs  and  that 
out  of  such  clear  knowledge  on  the  part  of  each 
of  us  of  the  thinking  of  the  other  there  might 
come  at  the  world  conference  proposals  which, 
having  in  mind  the  sovereignty  of  each  state,  may 
form  the  basis  for  an  inter-American  collabora- 
tion which  may  go  far  toward  facilitating  the 
studies  of  the  world  conference  for  the  benefit  of 
radio  and  of  telecommunications  throughout  the 
world. 


Meeting  of  the  Art  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  State 
Department 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  Department  of  State  called  a  meeting  of  its 
Art  Advisory  Committee  on  February  2  and  3. 
The  art  committee  was  set  up  to  further  a  closer 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  other  countries  through 
the  effective  medium  of  art.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  outstanding  leaders  in  the  United 
States  art  field  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve 
for  a  one-year  period.1 

Dr.  Bryn  J.  Hovde,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  Department,  stated: 

"The  Department's  work  is  primarily  that  of 
facilitation  and  cooperation  with  the  work  of 
private  art  agencies  throughout  the  United  States, 
who  are  interested  in  the  international  scene.  The 
Department  has  designed  a  program  of  cultural 
cooperation  to  broaden  the  picture  of  United  States 
life  through  visual  materials,  presentation  of  art 
forms  of  this  country,  and  the  art  activities  and 
interests  of  our  people.  Cooperation  with  other 
countries  must  be  based  on  understanding  between 
peoples  as  well  as  between  governments." 

A  description  of  the  cultural  programs  of  Eng- 
land and  France  was  given  to  the  committee.  It 
was  stated  that  they  had  allocated  large  sums  of 
money  to  such  programs.    As  presented  by  a  con- 


I 


1  The  present  membership  of  the  Art  Advisory  Committee 
was  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  31,  1944,  p.  847. 
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sultant  to  the  Department,  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  started  a  cultural-relations  program  as 
part  of  its  foreign  policy  after  1870.  Though 
Great  Britain's  program  has  been  in  operation  only 
since  1934  it  has  steadily  grown  in  scope  and  ac- 
complishment in  making  British  cultural  achieve- 
ments recognized  and  enjoyed.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram by  allocating  approximately  $14,000,000  to 
carry  it  on  during  the  year  1944-45. 

The  committee  discussed  the  problem  of  how  the 
Department  could  be  of  greater  service  to  private 
art  agencies  in  helping  to  extend  their  activities 
abroad.  In  this  connection  it  was  recommended 
that  a  central  clearing-house  of  art  information, 
begun  last  year,  be  strengthened;  and  that  ex- 
changes of  groups  and  persons  in  the  art  field  be 
increased  when  traveling  facilities  permit.  A 
special  subcommittee  was  set  up  to  study  the 
problem  of  a  post-war  program  abroad,  with  a 
view  to  reestablishing  and  broadening  the  ex- 
change of  persons  and  materials.  Valuable  infor- 
mation in  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  pro- 
gram abroad  was  given  by  several  former  cultural 
attaches  who  had  served  in  Peru,  Colombia,  Haiti, 
and  Paraguay. 

In  complete  accord  with  the  need  for  a  program 
that  represented  the  many  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  world  culture,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  Department's 
program  in  the  field  of  art  should  "be  broadly  con- 
ceived. It  should  include  elements  of  art  educa- 
tion, commercial  and  industrial  art,  archeological 
investigation,  drama,  motion  pictures,  architecture 
as  well  as  pictures  and  sculpture.  It  should  en- 
courage the  use  of  all  possible  materials  to  illus- 
trate the  development  of  art  in  the  United  States, 
the  growth  of  its  style,  the  relations  of  United 
States  artists  to  their  industrial  society,  and  the 
proper  analysis  and  presentation  of  important  art 
trends.  In  this  connection,  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  proper  use  of  materials  and  devices 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge ;  such  as  slides, 
film  strips,  radio,  photographic  materials,  textiles, 
plastics,  glassware,  ceramics,  folk  materials,  folk 
symbols,  and  published  materials.  It  should  en- 
courage the  widest  possible  exchange  of  materials, 
artists,  art  teachers,  students  and  scholars.  Such 
materials  and  cultural  workers  should  be  made 
available  not  only  to  the  adult  level  but  through  the 


school  systems.  To  this  end  the  Department 
should  help  to  initiate  surveys  of  other  regions  and 
cultures  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  process  of  stimu- 
lation and  interchange." 


DICKOVER — Continued  from  page  2)t2 

better  than,  the  western  nations  in  technology. 
They  are  realizing  their  mistake,  now  that  they 
can  no  longer  depend  upon  ideas  from  abroad  but 
must  rely  upon  their  own  meager  technological  re- 
sources. Their  reaction  to  this  has  been  typically 
Japanese.  They  are  now  stressing  the  power  of 
"Nippon  Seishin",  or  "the  Japanese  spirit-' — a 
legendary  fighting  spirit  supposed  to  be  able  to 
overcome  any  opposition.  They  are  discovering, 
however,  that  "Nippon  Seishin"  is  not  an  adequate 
opponent  of  a  105  mm.  gun. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  political  and 
spiritual  weaknesses  in  the  Japanese  war-machine. 
As  against  these  weaknesses,  however,  we  must  al- 
ways remember  to  place  the  tremendous  power 
of  indoctrination  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  two 
generations  or  more.  As  an  example  of  the  power 
of  indoctrination,  I  need  only  point  to  the  Ger- 
man people  today.  Why  do  they  keep  on  fighting 
when  they  have  no  hope  of  victory  ? 

There  are  also  military  weaknesses  in  the  Jap- 
anese war-machine,  but,  not  being  a  military  man, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  them.  All  that 
I  can  say  is  that  recent  events,  such  as  the  failure 
of  the  Japanese  to  put  up  a  strong  defense  of 
Luzon,  indicate  to  me  serious  weaknesses  in  their 
war-machine.  These  weaknesses  must  be  apparent 
to  the  thinking  people  of  Japan,  who,  to  avert  a 
crack-up  with  resultant  chaos  in  Japan  and  in  an 
endeavor  to  salvage  something  from  the  wreck  of 
the  bloated  empire,  built  up  by  military  aggression 
over  the  past  50  years,  may  possibly  come  forward 
at  any  time  with  an  offer  of  a  negotiated  peace, 
which  will  sound  reasonable  but  which  will  in  fact 
leave  Japan  the  victor  in  the  Far  East.  .  This  we 
must  not  accept,  unless  we  wish  future  generations 
to  fight  again  the  war  with  Japan.  The  war  must 
go  on  until  we  are  in  a  position  to  destroy  the 
Japanese  war-machine,  root  and  branch,  and  to 
take  steps  that  it  shall  never  be  rebuilt.  That  will 
be  the  peace  of  unconditional  surrender,  giving  us 
the  power  to  destroy  all  that  has  made  Japan  a 
menace  to  civilization. 
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Armistice  With  Finland 


The  armistice  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of 
ioviet  Socialist  Republics,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  at  war  with  Finland,1  and  the 
Jovernment  of  Finland,  signed  at  Moscow  Sep- 


tember 19,  1944,  with  annexes  and  protocols,  has 
been  published  by  the  British  Government  as  Com- 
mand Paper  6586.  The  text  of  the  agreement  as 
contained  in  that  publication  is  as  follows : 


CONDITIONS  OF  AN  ARMISTICE  WITH  FINLAND,  SIGNED  AT  MOSCOW,  19TH  SEPTEMBER,  1944. 


Whereas  the  Finnish  Government  has  accepted 
he  preliminary  condition  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
lent  regarding  a  break  with  Germany  and  the 
emoval  of  German  troops  from  Finland,  and 
diereas  the  conclusion  of  a  future  treaty  of  peace 
rill  be  facilitated  by  the  inclusion  in  an  Armistice 
Lgreement  of  certain  conditions  of  this  peace 
reaty,  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
[ingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
nd  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
locialist  Republics,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Jnited  Nations  at  war  with  Finland,  on  the  one 
and,  and  the  Government  of  Finland,  on  the  other 
and,  have  decided  to  conclude  the  present  agree- 
lent  for  an  armistice,  the  execution  of  which  will 
e  controlled  by  the  Soviet  High  Command  simi- 
irly  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  at 
rar  with  Finland,  hereinafter  named  the  Allied 
Soviet)  High  Command. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  the  representative 
f  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command,  Colonel - 
reneral  A.  A.  Zhdanov,  and  the  representatives 
f  the  Government  of  Finland,  Mr.  Carl  Enckell, 
linister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  General  Rudolf 
balden,  Minister  of  Defence,  General  Erik  Hein- 
ichs,  Chief  of  General  Staff,  and  Lieutenant- 
reneral  Oscar  Enckell,  duly  authorised  thereto, 
ave  signed  the  following  conditions: — 

Article  1 

In  connexion  with  the  cessation  of  military 
ctivities  on  the  part  of  Finland  on  the  4th  Sep- 
jmber,  1944,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
n  the  5th  September,  1944,  Finland  undertakes 
)  withdraw  her  troops  behind  the  line  of  the 
oviet-Finnish  frontier  of  1940  in  accordance 
ith  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Annex  at- 
iched  to  the  present  Agreement  (See  Annex  to 
Jrticle  1.) 

Article  2 

Finland  undertakes  to  disarm  the  German  land, 
aval  and  air  armed  forces  which  have  remained 


in  Finland  since  the  15th  September,  1944,  and  to 
hand  over  their  personnel  to  the  Allied  (Soviet) 
High  Command  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  which  task 
the  Soviet  Government  will  assist  the  Finnish 
army. 

The  Finnish  Government  also  accepts  the  obli- 
gation to  intern  German  and  Hungarian  nationals 
in  Finnish  territory.     (See  Annex  to  Article  2.) 

Article  3 

Finland  undertakes  to  make  available  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  the 
aerodromes  on  the  southern  and  south-western 
coast  of  Finland  with  all  equipment  to  serve  as 
bases  for  Soviet  aircraft  during  the  period  neces- 
sary for  air  operations  against  German  forces  in 
Estonia  and  against  the  German  navy  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  (See  Annex  to 
Article  3.) 

Article  If.. 

Finland  undertakes  to  place  her  army  on  a  peace 
footing  within  two  and  a  half  months  from  the 
day  of  signing  of  the  present  Agreement.  (See 
Annex  to  Article  4.) 

Article  5. 

Finland,  having  broken  off  all  relations  with 
Germany,  also  undertakes  to  break  off  all  rela- 
tions with  Germany's  satellite  States.  (See  An- 
nex to  Article  5.) 

Article  6. 

The  effect  of  the  Peace  Treaty  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Finland,  concluded  in  Moscow  on  the 
12th  March,  1940,  is  restored  subject  to  the  changes 
which  follow  from  the  present  Agreement. 


JThe  countries  at  war  with  Finland  were  Australia, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
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Article  7. 

Finland  returns  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  oblast 
of  Petsamo  (Pechenga),  voluntarily  ceded  to  Fin- 
land by  the  Soviet  State  in  accordance  with  the 
Peace  Treaties  of  the  14th  October,  1920,  and  the 
12th  March,  1940,  within  the  boundary  indicated 
in  the  Annex  and  on  the  raapt1]  attached  to  the 
present  Agreement.  (See  Annex  to  Article  7  and 
map  to  scale  1:  500,000.) 

Article  8. 

The  Soviet  Union  renounces  its  rights  to  the 
lease  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hango,  accorded  to  it  by 
the  Soviet-Finnish  Peace  Treaty  of  the  12th 
March,  1940,  and  Finland  for  her  part  undertakes 
to  make  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  lease 
territory  and  waters  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  naval  base  in  the  area  of  Porkkala-Udd. 

The  boundaries  of  the  land  and  water  area  of 
the  base  at  Porkkala-Udd  are  denned  in  the  Annex 
to  the  present  article  and  indicated  on  the  map.  [x] 
(See  Annex  to  Article  8  and  map  to  scale 
1:100,000.) 

Article  9. 

The  effect  of  the  Agreement  concerning  the  Aa- 
land  Islands,  concluded  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Finland  on  the  11th  October,  1940,  is  com- 
pletely restored. 

Article  10. 

Finland  undertakes  immediately  to  transfer  to 
the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  to  be  returned 
to  their  homeland  all  Soviet  and  Allied  prisoners 
of  war  now  in  her  power  and  also  Soviet  and  Allied 
nationals  who  have  been  interned  in  or  deported 
by  force  to  Finland. 

From  the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the  present 
Agreement  and  up  to  the  time  of  repatriation  Fin- 
land undertakes  to  provide  at  her  cost  for  all 
Soviet  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  also  na- 
tionals who  have  been  deported  by  force  or  in- 
terned adequate  food,  clothing  and  medical  serv- 
ice in  accordance  with  hygienic  requirements,  and 
also  with  means  of  transport  for  their  return  to 
their  homeland. 

At  the  same  time  Finnish  prisoners  of  war  and 
interned  persons  now  located  on  the  territory  of 
Allied  States  will  be  transferred  to  Finland. 


V)  Not  reproduced. 


Article  11. 

Losses  caused  by  Finland  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  military  operations  and  the  occupation  of  So- 
viet territory  will  be  indemnified  by  Finland  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
million  dollars  payable  over  six  years  in  commodi- 
ties (timber  products,  paper,  cellulose,  seagoing 
and  river  craft,  sundry  machinery). 

Provision  will  also  be  made  for  the  indemnifica- 
tion in  the  future  by  Finland  of  the  losses  caused 
during  the  war  to  the  property  of  the  other  Allied 
States  and  their  nationals  in  Finland,  the  amount 
of  the  compensation  to  be  fixed  separately.  (See 
Annex  to  Article  11.) 

Article  12. 

Finland  undertakes  to  restore  all  legal  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  na- 
tionals located  on  Finnish  territory  as  they  existed 
before  the  war  and  to  return  their  property  in 
complete  good  order. 

Article  13. 

Finland  undertakes  to  collaborate  with  the  Al- 
lied Powers  in  the  apprehension  of  persons  accused 
of  war  crimes  and  in  their  trial. 

Article  14- 

Finland  undertakes  within  the  periods  fixed  by 
the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  to  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  complete  good  order  all  valu- 
ables and  materials  removed  from  Soviet  terri- 
tory to  Finland  during  the  war  belonging  to  State, 
public  and  co-operative  organisations,  factories, 
institutions  or  individual  citizens,  such  as :  equip- 
ment for  factories  and  works,  locomotives,  rail- 
way carriages,  ships,  tractors,  motor  vehicles,  his- 
torical monuments,  valuables  from  museums  and 
all  other  property. 

Article  15. 

Finland  undertakes  to  transfer  as  booty  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Com- 
mand all  war  material  of  Germany  and  her  satel- 
lites located  on  Finnish  territory,  including  naval 
and  other  ships  belonging  to  these  countries  in 
Finnish  waters. 

Article  16. 

Finland  undertakes  not  to  permit  the  export  or 
expropriation  of  any  form  of  property  (includ- 
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ng  valuables  and  currency)  belonging  to  Ger- 
many or  Hungary  or  to  their  nationals  or  to  per- 
ons  resident  in  their  territories  or  in  the  terri- 
ories  occupied  by  them  without  the  permission 
f  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command. 

Article  17. 

Finnish  merchant  ships  other  than  those  al- 
eady  under  Allied  control  shall  be  placed  under 
tie  control  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command 
or  their  use  in  the  general  interests  of  the  Allies. 

Article  18. 

Finland  undertakes  to  transfer  to  the  Allied 
Soviet)  High  Command  all  ships  in  Finnish 
orts  belonging  to  the  United  Nations,  no  matter 
t  whose  disposal  these  vessels  may  be,  for  the  use 
f  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  for  the  du- 
ation  of  the  war  against  Germany  in  the  general 
iterests  of  the  Allies,  these  vessels  subsequently  to 
e  returned  to  their  owners. 

Article  19. 

Finland  will  make  available  such  materials  and 
roducts  as  may  be  required  by  the  United  Na- 
ions  for  purposes  connected  with  the  war. 

Article  20. 

Finland  undertakes  immediately  to  release  all 
ersons,  irrespective  of  citizenship  or  nationality, 
eld  in  prison  on  account  of  their  activities  in 
avour  of  the  United  Nations  or  because  of  their 
Sympathies  with  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations, 
r  in  view  of  their  racial  origin,  and  will  also  re- 
love  all  discriminatory  legislation  and  disabilities 
rising  therefrom. 

Article  21. 

Finland  undertakes  immediately  to  dissolve  all 
ro-Hitler  organisations  (of  a  Fascist  type)  situ- 
ted  on  Finnish  territory,  whether  political,  mili- 
ary, or  para-military,  as  well  as  other  organisa- 
ions  conducting  propaganda  hostile  to  the  United 
rations,  in  particular  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  will 
ot  in  future  permit  the  existence  of  organisations 
f  that  nature. 

Article  22. 

An  Allied  Control  Commission  will  be  estab- 
shed  which  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
'inland  will  undertake  the  regulation  and  control 
f  the  execution  of  the  present  Agreement  under 
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the  general  direction  and  instructions  of  the  Allied 
(Soviet)  High  Command,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Allied  Powers.     (See  Annex  to  Article  22.) 

Article  23. 

The  present  Agreement  comes  into  force  as  from 
the  moment  of  signature. 

Done  in  Moscow  the  nineteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1944,  in  one  copy  which  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  the  Russian,  English 
and  Finnish  languages,  the  Russian  and  English 
texts  being  authentic. 

Certified  copies  of  the  present  Agreement,  with 
Annexes  and  maps,  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  each  of  the  other  Governments  on  whose  behalf 
the  present  Agreement  is  being  signed. 

For  the  Governments  of     For  the  Government  of 


the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  King- 
dom: 

A.  Zhdanov. 


Finland : 
C.  Enckell. 
R.  Walden. 
E.  Heinrichs. 
O.  Enckell. 


Annexes  to  the  Armistice  Agreement  Between 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  on  the  One  Hand  and  Fin- 
land, on  the  Other,  Signed  in  Moscow  on  the 
19th  September,  1944. 

A. — Annex  to  Article  1. 

The  procedure  for  the  withdrawal  of  Finnish 
troops  behind  the  line  of  the  State  frontier  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Finland  laid  down  in 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  the  12th  March,  1940,  subject 
to  the  modifications  arising  from  the  Armistice 
Agreement  signed  on  the  19th  September,  1944, 
on  all  sectors  occupied  by  Finnish  troops,  shall  be 
as  follows : — 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  first  day  as  from  the  mo- 
ment of  signing  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  Fin- 
nish troops  shall  be  withdrawn  to  such  a  distance 
that  there  shall  be  a  gap  of  not  less  than  one  kilo- 
metre between  the  forward  units  of  the  Red  Army 
and  the  Finnish  troops. 

2.  Within  forty-eight  hours  (two  days) ,  counted 
as  from  the  same  moment,  the  Finnish  troops 
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shall  make  passages  through  their  mines,  barbed 
wire,  and  other  defences  to  a  width  of  not  less 
than  thirty  metres  in  order  thereby  to  make  pos- 
sible the  free  movement  of  battalion  columns  with 
their  transport,  and  shall  also  enclose  the  remain- 
ing mine-fields  within  clearly  visible  marks. 

The  above-mentioned  passages  in  the  defences 
and  the  enclosure  of  mine-fields  shall  be  made 
throughout  the  whole  territory  from  which  Fin- 
nish troops  are  withdrawn. 

The  clearance  of  passages  by  Finnish  troops 
shall  be  made  on  all  roads  or  paths  which  may 
serve  for  movement  both  in  the  neutral  belt  of  one 
kilometre  and  also  throughout  the  whole  depth  of 
the  defences. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  Command 
of  the  Finnish  troops  shall  hand  over  to  the  ap- 
propriate Red  Army  Command  exact  plans  of  all 
types  of  defences  with  an  indication  on  these  plans 
of  the  passages  made  and  to  be  made  by  the  Fin- 
nish troops  and  also  of  the  enclosures  of  all  mine- 
fields. 

3.  The  Finnish  Command  shall  hand  over 
within  a  period  of  five  days  to  the  Command  of 
the  Red  Army  and  Navy  the  charts,  forms  and 
descriptive  maps  at  its  disposal  with  legends  for 
all  mine-fields  and  other  defences  on  land,  in  rivers, 
and  lakes  and  in  the  Baltic  and  Barents  Seas  to- 
gether with  data  about  the  courses  and  channels 
to  be  recommended  and  the  rules  for  navigation 
along  them. 

4.  The  complete  removal  of  mines,  barbed  wire 
and  other  defences  throughout  the  territory  from 
the  line  occupied  by  the  advanced  Finnish  units 
to  the  line  of  the  State  frontier,  and  also  the  sweep- 
ing and  removal  of  all  defences  from  the  channels 
on  the  approaches  to  Soviet  territories,  shall  be 
made  by  the  Finnish  land  and  naval  forces  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  in  not  more  than 
forty  days  from  the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement. 

5.  The  withdrawal  of  Finnish  troops  behind 
the  State  frontier  and  the  advance  of  the  troops  of 
the  Red  Army  up  to  it  shall  begin  as  from  9.0 
a.m.  on  the  21st  September,  1944,  simultaneously 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  front. 

The  withdrawal  of  Finnish  troops  shall  be  car- 
ried out  in  daily  marches  of  not  less  than  15  kil- 
ometres a  day  and  the  advance  of  the  troops  of 
the  Red  Army  shall  take  place  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  shall  be  a  distance  of  15  kilometres 
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between  the  rear  units  of  the  Finnish  troop:-  and 
the  advanced  units  of  the  Red  Army. 

6.  In  accordance  with  paragraph  5  the  follow- 
ing limits  are  set  for  the  withdrawal  of  Finnish 
troops  on  individual  sectors  behind  the  line  of  tht 
State  frontier: — 

On  the  sector  Vuokinsalmi,  Riahimjaki,  the 

1st  October. 
On  the  sector  Riahimjaki,  River  Koita-Joki, 

the  3rd  October. 
On  the  sector  River  Koita-Joki,  Korpiselka, 

the  24th  September. 
On  the  sector  Korpiselka,  Lake  Puha-Jarvi, 

the  28th  September. 
On  the  sector  Puha-Jarvi,  Koitsanlahti,  the 

26th  September. 
On  the  sector  Koitsanlahti,  Station  Enso,  the 

28th  September. 
On  the  sector  Station  Enso,  Virolahti,  the 

24th  September. 
The  retreating  Finnish  troops  shall  take  witl 
them  only  such  reserves  of  munitions,  food,  fodde 
and  fuel  and  lubricants  as  they  can  carry  and  trans 
port  with  them.  All  other  stores  shall  be  lei 
on  the  spot  and  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Con 
mand  of  the  Red  Army. 

7.  The  Finnish  Military  Command  shall  han 
over  on  the  territories  which  are  being  returned  o 
ceded  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  complete  good  orde 
and  repair  all  inhabited  points,  means  of  con 
munication,  defence  and  economic  structures  h 
eluding:  bridges,  dams,  aerodromes,  barrack 
warehouses,  railway  junctions,  station  building 
industrial  enterprises,  hydrotechnical  building 
ports  and  wharves,  telegraph  offices,  telephone  63 
changes,  electric  power  stations,  lines  of  commi 
nication  and  electric  power  lines. 

The  Finnish  Military  Command  shall  give  h 
structions  for  the  timely  de-mining  of  all  ti 
installations  enumerated  above  which  are  to  1 
handed  over. 

8.  When  the  Finnish  troops  are  being  wit! 
drawn  behind  the  line  of  the  State  frontier  tl 
Government  of  Finland  shall  guarantee  the  pe 
sonal  inviolability  and  the  preservation  of  t] 
dwelling  places  of  the  population  of  the  territo' 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  Finnish  troops  togeth 
with  the  preservation  of  all  the  property  belon 
ing  to  this  population  and  of  the  property  of  pu 
lie,  co-operative,  cultural-social  services  and  oth 
organisations. 
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9.  All  questions  which  may  arise  in  connexion 
ith  the  transfer  by  the  Finnish  authorities  of  the 
istallations  enumerated  in  paragraph  7  of  this 
.nnex  shall  be  settled  on  the  spot  by  representa- 
ves  of  both  sides,  for  which  purpose  special  rep- 
?sentatives  for  the  period  of  the  withdrawal  of 
le  troops  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Command 
)  each  basic  route  for  the  movements  of  the  troops 
f  both  armies. 

10.  The  advance  of  Soviet  troops  to  the  line  of 
le  State  frontier  on  the  sectors  occupied  by  Ger- 
lan  troops  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
istructions    of    the    Command    of    the    Soviet 


>rces. 


B. — Annex  to  Article  2. 


1.  The  Finnish  Military  Command  shall  hand 
jfer  to  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  within 

period  fixed  by  the  latter  all  the  information 
;  its  disposal  regarding  the  German  armed  forces 
id  the  plans  of  the  German  Military  Command 
>r  the  development  of  military  operations  against 
le  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
her  United  Nations  and  also  the  charts  and 
Ips  and  all  operational  documents  relating  to 
le  military  operations  of  the  German  armed 
>rces. 

2.  The  Finnish  Government  shall  instruct  its 
ppropriate  authorities  regularly  to  stipply  the 
Hied  (Soviet)  High  Command  with  meteoro- 
gical  information. 

C. — Annex  to  Article  3. 

1.  In  accordance  with  Article  3  of  the  Agree- 
ent  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  will 
idicate  to  the  Finnish  Military  Command  which 
prodromes  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hied  (Soviet)  High  Command  and  what  equip- 
ent  must  remain  on  the  aerodromes  and  equally 
ill  lay  down  the  manner  in  which  these  aero- 
romes  are  to  be  used. 

The  Finnish  Government  shall  enable  the  Soviet 
nion  to  make  use  of  the  railways,  waterways, 
>ads  and  air  routes  necessary  for  the  transport  of 
jrsonnel  and  freight  despatched  from  the  Soviet 
nion  to  the  areas  where  the  above-mentioned 
irodromes  are  situated. 

2.  Henceforth  until  the  end  of  the  war  against 
ermany  Allied  naval  vessels  and  merchant  ships 
mil  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  territorial 
aters.  ports,  wharves,  and  anchorages  of  Finland, 
he  Finnish  Government  shall  afford  the  neces- 


sary collaboration  as  regards  material  and  techni- 
cal services. 

D. — Annex  to  Article  4- 

1.  In  accordance  with  Article  4  of  the  Agree- 
ment the  Finnish  Military  Command  shall  imme- 
diately make  available  to  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command  full  information  regarding  the  com- 
position, armament  and  location  of  all  the  land, 
sea  and  air  forces  of  Finland  and  shall  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Com- 
mand regarding  the  manner  of  placing  the  Finnish 
army  on  a  peace  footing  within  the  period  fixed  by 
the  Agreement. 

2.  All  Finnish  naval  vessels,  merchant  ships  and 
aircraft  for  the  period  of  the  war  against  Germany 
must  be  returned  to  their  bases,  ports  and  aero- 
dromes and  must  not  leave  them  without  obtain- 
ing the  requisite  permission  to  do  so  from  the 
Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command. 

E. — Annex  to  Article  5. 

1.  By  the  rupture,  referred  to  in  Article  5  of  the 
Agreement,  by  Finland  of  all  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  her  satellites  is  meant  the  rupture  of  all 
diplomatic,  consular  and  other  relations  and  also 
of  postal,  telegraphic  and  telephone  communica- 
tions between  Finland  and  Germany  and  Hungary. 

2.  The  Finnish  Government  undertakes  in 
future  until  such  time  as  the  withdrawal  of  Ger- 
man troops  from  Finland  is  completed  to  discon- 
tinue postal  diplomatic  communications  and  also 
any  radio-telegraphic  or  telegraphic  cypher  cor- 
respondence and  telephone  communications  with 
foreign  countries  by  diplomatic  missions  and  con- 
sulates located  in  Finland. 

F. — Annex  to  Article  7. 

The  line  of  the  State  frontier  between  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Finland,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  return  by  Finland  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  Oblast  of  Petsamo  (Pechenga),  shall 
proceed  as  follows  : — 

From  the  boundary  post  No.  859/90  (Korva- 
tunturi),  near  the  Lake  Yauri-Yarvi,  the  line  of 
the  State  frontier  shall  be  fixed  in  a  North-westerly 
direction  along  the  former  Russian-Finnish 
boundary  by  boundary  posts  Nos.  91,  92  and  93  to 
the  boundary  post  No.  94,  where  f ormerly  the  fron- 
tiers of  Russia,  Norway  and  Finland  met. 

Thence  the  line  of  the  frontier  shall  run  in  a 
general  North-easterly  direction  along  the  former 
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Russian-Norwegian  State  frontier  to  Varanger- 
Fjord  (see  the  attached  Russian  map,  [2]  scale 
1:500,000). 

The  line  of  the  frontier,  fixed  from  the  boundary 
post  No.  859/90  (Korvatunturi)  to  the  boundary 
post  No.  94,  will  be  demarcated  on  the  spot  by  a 
Soviet-Finnish  Mixed  Commission. 

The  Commission  will  establish  boundary  signs, 
will  make  a  detailed  description  of  this  line  and 
will  enter  it  on  a  map  of  the  scale  of  1 :  25,000. 

The  Commission  will  begin  its  work  on  a  date 
to  be  specified  by  the  Soviet  Military  Command. 

The  description  of  the  boundary  line  and  the 
map  of  this  line  made  by  the  above-mentioned 
Commission  shall  be  confirmed  by  both  Govern- 
ments. 

G. — Annex  to  Article  8. 

1.  The  boundary  line  of  the  area  of  Porkkala- 
Udd  leased  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics from  Finland  shall  begin  at  a  point  of 
which  the  map  references  are:  latitude  59° 50' 
North ;  longitude  24°07'  East.  Thence  the  bound- 
ary line  shall  proceed  North  along  the  meridian 
24°  07'  to  a  point  of  which  the  map  references  are : 
latitude  60°06'12"  North;  longitude  24°07'  East. 
Thence  the  boundary  line  shall  proceed  along  the 
line  indicated  in  the  map  in  a  Northerly  direction 
to  a  point  of  which  the  map  references  are :  lati- 
tude 60°08'6"  North;  longitude  24°07'36"  East. 

Thence  the  boundary  line  shall  proceed  along 
the  line  indicated  on  the  map  in  a  general  North- 
Easterly  by  Easterly  direction  to  a  point  of  which 
the  map  references  are:  latitude  60°10'24"  North; 
longitude  24°34'6"  East.  Thence  along  the  line 
indicated  on  the  map  along  the  bay  of  Espon- 
Lahti,  and  further  East  of  the  islands  of  Smuhol- 
marne,  Bjorken,  Medvaste,  Heg-holm  and  Stur- 
Hamn-holm  to  a  point  of  which  the  map  references 
are :  latitude  60°02'54"  North ;  longitude  24°37'42'/ 
East,  and  thence  the  boundary  line  shall  proceed 
South  along  the  meridian  24°37'42"  to  the  outer 
boundaries  of  Finnish  territorial  waters.  (See 
the  map,  scale  1 :  100,000,  attached  to  the  present 
Agreement. ) 

The  boundary  line  of  the  leased  area  of  Pork- 
kala-Udd  will  be  demarcated  on  the  spot  by  a 
Soviet-Finnish  Mixed  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  boundary  marks  and  shall 
draw  up  a  detailed  description  of  this  line  and 

[*]  Not  reproduced. 
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shall  enter  it  upon  a  topographical  map,  scalfc 
1 :  20,000,  and  a  naval  map,  scale  1 :  50,000. 

The  Commission  shall  begin  its  work  on  a  date 
to  be  specified  by  the  Soviet  Naval  Command. 

The  description  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
leased  area  and  the  map  of  that  line  prepared  by 
the  above-mentioned  commission  shall  be  con- 
firmed by  both  Governments. 

2.  In  accordance  with  Article  8  of  the  Agree- 1 
ment  the  territory  and  waters  in  the  area  of  Pork- 
kala-Udd  shall  be  transferred  by  Finland  to  the 
Soviet  Union  within  ten  days  from  the  moment  of 
signature  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  for  the  \ 
organisation  of  a  Soviet  naval  base  on  lease,  to  be 
used  and  controlled  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  I 
Soviet  Union  making  an  annual  payment  of  five 
million  Finnish  marks. 

3.  The  Finnish  Government  undertakes  to  en-i 
able  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  use  of  the  railways, 
waterways,  roads  and  air  routes  necessary  for  the  I 
transport  of  personnel  and  freight  despatched  | 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  naval  base  at  Pork-  j 
kala-Udd. 

The  Finnish  Government  shall  grant  to  the  So- 
viet Union  the  right  of  unimpeded  use  of  all  forms 
of  communication  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  I 
territory  leased  in  the  area  of  Porkkala-Udd. 

H. — Annex  to  Article  11. 

1.  The  precise  nomenclature  and  varieties  of 
commodities  to  be  delivered  by  Finland  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  accordance  with  Article  11  of  the 
Agreement  and  also  the  more  precise  periods  for 
making  these  deliveries  each  year  shall  be  defined 
in  a  special  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 1 
ments. 

As  the  basis  for  accounts  regarding  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  foreseen  in  Article  11  of  the 
Agreement  the  American  dollar  is  to  be  used  at  its 
gold  parity  on  the  day  of  signature  of  the  Agree- 
ment, i.  e.,  thirty-five  dollars  to  one  ounce  of  gold 

/. — Annex  to  Article  22. 

1.  The  Allied  Control  Commission  is  an  organ  oi 
the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command,  to  which  ii 
is  directly  subordinated.  The  Control  Commis 
sion  will  be  the  liaison  link  between  the  Alliec 
(Soviet)  High  Command  and  the  Finnish  Govern 
ment,  through  which  Government  the  Commissioi 
will  carry  on  all  its  relations  with  the  Finnisl 
authorities. 
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2.  The  chief  task  of  the  Control  Commission  is 
to  see  to  the  punctual  and  accurate  fulfilment  by  the 
Finnish  Government  of  Articles  2,  3,  4,  10,  12,  13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20  and  21  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment. 

3.  The  Control  Commission  shall  have  the  right 
to  receive  from  the  Finnish  authorities  all  the  in- 
formation which  it  requires  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  above-mentioned  task. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  discovery  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  Articles  of  the  Armis- 
tice Agreement  the  Control  Commission  shall  make 
appropriate  representations  to  the  Finnish  au- 
jthorities  in  order  that  proper  steps  may  be  taken. 

5.  The  Control  Commission  may  establish  spe- 
cial organs  or  sections,  entrusting  them  respec- 
tively with  the  execution  of  various  tasks. 

Moreover,  the  Control  Commission  may  through 
its  officers  make  the  necessary  investigations  and 
the  collection  of  the  information  which  it  requires. 

6.  The  Control  Commission  shall  be  established 
in  Helsingfors. 

7.  The  members  of  the  Control  Commission  and 
equally  its  officers  shall  have  the  right  to  visit 
without  let  or  hindrance  any  institution,  enter- 
prise or  port  and  to  receive  there  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  their  functions. 

8.  The  Control  Commission  shall  enjoy  all  dip- 
lomatic privileges,  including  inviolability  of  per- 
son, property  and  archives,  and  it  shall  have  the 
right  of  communication  by  means  of  cypher  and 
diplomatic  courier. 

9.  The  Control  Commission  shall  have  at  its  dis- 
posal a  number  of  aircraft  for  the  use  of  which  the 
Finnish  authorities  shall  grant  all  the  necessary 
facilities. 

Protocol  to  Armistice  Agreement  Between  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  One  Hand  and 
Finland  on  the  Other. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  with  the  Government  of  Finland,  the 
Allied  Governments  signatory  thereto  are  agreed 
that— 

1.  Paragraph  1  of  Article  10  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  defines  the  obligations  undertaken  by 
the  Finnish  Government  in  regard  to  surrender  to 
the  Allied  authorities  of  Allied  prisoners  of  war 
and  Allied  nationals  interned  in  or  forcibly  re- 


moved to  Finland.  Each  Allied  Government  shall 
decide  which  of  its  nationals  shall  or  shall  not 
be  repatriated. 

2.  The  term  "war  material"  used  in  Article  15 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  material  or  equip- 
ment belonging  to,  used  by  or  intended  for  use  by, 
enemy  military  or  para-military  formations  or 
members  thereof. 

3.  The  use  by  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command 
of  Allied  vessels  handed  back  by  the  Government 
of  Finland  in  accordance  with  Article  18  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement,  and  date  of  their  return  to 
their  owners  will  be  matter  for  discussion  and 
settlement  between  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Allied  Governments  concerned. 

Done  in  Moscow  on  the  19th  September  in  two 
copies,  each  in  the  English  and  Russian  languages, 
both  English  and  Russian  texts  being  authentic. 

For  Government  of  United  Kingdom: 

Archibald  Clark  Kerr. 

For  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union : 
Dekanozov. 

Protocol  to  Armistice  Agreement  Between  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  One  Hand  and 
Finland  on  the  Other,  Dated  19th  Septem- 
ber, 1944. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  with  the  Government  of  Finland,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  are  agreed  that — 

In  connexion  with  the  return  by  Finland  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  former  Soviet  territory  of  the 
Oblast  of  Petsamo  (Pechenga)  and  the  consequent 
transfer  to  ownership  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
nickel  mines  (including  all  property  and  installa- 
tions appertaining  thereto)  operated  in  the  said 
territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mond  Nickel  Com- 
pany and  the  International  Nickel  Company  of 
Canada,  the  Soviet  Government  will  pay  to  the 
Government  of  Canada  during  the  course  of  six 
years  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  present 
Protocol,  in  equal  instalments,  the  sum  of  20 
million  United  States  dollars  as  full  and  final  com- 
pensation of  the  above-mentioned  companies.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  payment  United  States  dollars 
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will  be  reckoned  at  the  value  of  35  dollars  to  one 
ounce  of  gold. 

Done  in  Moscow  on  the  8th  October,  1944,  in 
three  copies,  each  in  the  English  and  Russian 
languages,  both  the  English  and  Russian  texts 
being  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom : 

Archibald  Clark  Kerr. 
For  the  Government  of  Canada : 

L.  D.  WlLGRESS. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics : 

V.  G.  Dekanozov. 

Inquiries  on  American  Citizens 
In  the  Cherbourg  Consular 
District 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  the 
American  Consulate  at  Cherbourg  is  now  prepared 
to  receive  inquiries  regarding  the  welfare  and 
whereabouts  of  American  citizens  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  residing  in  the  Departments  of  Orne, 
Calvados,  or  Manche.  Communications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  State  Department.  The  De- 
partment emphasizes,  however,  that  while  such 
inquiries  will  in  all  cases  be  forwarded  it  will 
transmit  to  the  Consulate  messages  from  persons 
in  the  United  States  only  when  such  persons  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  communicate 
with  American  nationals  through  regular  mail 
channels. 

For  the  time  being  this  service  is  restricted  to 
inquiries  and  communications  which  concern 
American  nationals  in  the  aforementioned  De- 
partments of  the  Cherbourg  consular  district. 
Communications  regarding  aliens  or  persons  who 
are  not  residing  in  this  area  will  not  be  accepted. 

li§  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Arrangements  for  Consultation  With 
Returning  Foreign  Service  Officers1 

Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  systematize  the 
handling  of  arrangements  for  Foreign  Service 
officers  returning  to  this  country  on  leave  or  for 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

consultation,  in  order  that  they  may  have  full 
opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  their  work  with 
the  appropriate  officers  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  interested  departments  and  agencies. 

Background.  Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1939,  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  is 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  general  re- 
porting services  abroad  for  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government.  In  view  of  this 
responsibility,  it  is  essential  that  Foreign  Service 
officers  be  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  informa- 
tional  needs  of  the  agencies  which  they  are  servic- 
ing, as  well  as  the  inter-relationships  between 
these  agencies  and  the  Department  of  State.  Also, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  functional  divisions 
of  the  Department  under  the  reorganization  in 
Departmental  Order  1218  of  January  15, 1944  and 
Departmental  Order  1301  of  December  20, 1944,  it 
is  especially  desirable  that  Foreign  Service  officers 
returning  to  this  country  on  leave  or  for  consulta- 
tion be  fully  informed  of  the  work  of  those  divi- 
sions as  it  relates  to  work  in  the  field. 

The  Department  feels  that  informal  personal 
discussions  with  all  the  interested  officials  of  the 
Department  and  other  agencies  will  give  Foreign 
Service  officers  temporarily  in  Washington  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  their  respective  reporting  and 
other  problems,  receive  additional  guidance  with 
respect  to  their  present  or  future  reporting  work, 
and  propose  advisable  modifications  in  instruc- 
tions. It  will  also  enable  these  officers  to  observe 
how  the  information  sent  in  from  the  field  is  put 
to  use  and  to  discuss  any  proposed  specialized  re- 
porting or  other  assignments.  In  addition,  such 
discussions  will  provide  opportunity  for  Govern- 
ment officials  in  general  to  gather  first-hand  infor- 
mation about  the  conditions  in  the  countries  where 
the  Foreign  Service  officers  have  been  stationed,  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  securing  future  informa- 
tion, and  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  in  gathering  information  in  the  field. 

1  Procedure  for  arranging  consultations.  Pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  handling  of  consulta- 
tions with  Foreign  Service  officers  shall  rest  with 
the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Each  officer,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  Department,  shall,  after  due 
registration,  report  at  his  earliest  convenience  tc 
the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service.  On  the  basis  ol 
the  memorandum  of  information  furnished  by  the 


1  Departmental  Order  1308,  dated  and  effective  Feb.  8 
1945. 


'BRVARY  18,  1945 

(eer  under  the  Circular  Instruction  dated  No- 
mber  7.  11H4  (Service  Serial  No.  268),  and  in 
DSnltation  with  the  geographic  and  functional 
ices  within  whose  purview  the  work  of  such 
ireign  Service  officer  has  mainly  rested,  this 
Hce  shall  have  prepared  in  advance  a  tentative 
t  of  individuals  in  hoth  the  Department  and 
!ier  agencies  with  whom  it  is  deemed  desirable 
at  lie  should  confer.  The  tentative  arrange- 
mts  made  by  the  Office  will  be  reviewed  with 
b  officer  concerned  upon  his  arrival  and  revised 
desirable.  The  visiting  officer  will  also  con- 
It  with  appropriate  geographic  and  functional 
icers  who  may  make  further  suggestions  re- 
rding  the  proposed  schedule  of  interviews  or  for 
:endance  at  Office  or  divisional  staff  conferences 
d  other  similar  meetings. 

2  Trade-conference  work.  The  Office  of  the 
ireign  Service  will  likewise  work  with  the  Bu- 
rn of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the 
vision  of  Public  Liaison  in  the  Department  to 
in  schedules  for  Foreign  Service  officers  for 
ide-conference  work  with  the  Bureau's  regional 
ices  and  for  speaking  engagements  at  meetings 
representative  groups  and  associations  in  var- 
is  parts  of  the  country. 

3  Flexible  nature  of  the  procedure.    This  pro- 
lure  is  intentionally  flexible  and  shall  be  subject 
adjustments  to  individual  situations,  according 
the  interests  of  the  persons  concerned.     The 

d  objective  shall  be  to  assure  a  maximum  utiliza- 
ii  by  the  Department  and  other  interested  Fed- 
\\  agencies  of  each  officer's  specialized  knowl- 
ge  about  his  area;  to  enable  Foreign  Service 
icers  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  the  Department 
d  other  agencies  which  they  are  servicing;  and 
enable  representative  groups  and  associations 
the  United  States  to  learn  what  the  Foreign 
rvice  is  doing  abroad,  the  problems  it  faces, 
d  the  effect  of  its  work  upon  the  daily  lives 
the  American  people. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Assistant  Secretary  Holmes  as  Chairman  of  the 

immittee  of  Occupational  Deferments,  effective 

bruary  9,  1945. 

Harry  W.  Frantz  as  Special  Assistant  to  Assist- 

t  Secretary  Rockefeller,  effective  January  12, 

15. 
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Harold  W.  Moseley  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs,  effec- 
tive December  23,  1944. 

Dana  G.  Munro  as  Special  Adviser  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs, 
effective  January  4,  1945. 

Wayne  G.  Jackson  as  Associate  Chief  of  the 
War  Areas  Economic  Division,  effective  Febru- 
ary 9, 1945. 

Richard  W.  Morin  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  effective  February  14, 
1945. 

Francis  H.  Russell  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Public  Liaison,  effective  February  14,  1945. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  European  Affairs  has  been  designated  to  repre- 
sent the  Department  of  State  on  the  Combined 
Civil  Affairs  Committee,  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  succeeding  James  C.  Dunn,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. 
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Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 

War  and  Peace 

Message  From  President  Roosevelt  to  the  President  of  the  Conference1 


?leased  to  the  press  February  23] 

s  Excellency  Licenciado  Ezeqtjiel  Padilla,2 
President  of  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace. 

The  assembling  of  the  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
n  Republics  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
)ves  me  to  send  cordial  salutations  to  you  and 
y  felicitations  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
exico  as  hosts  to  this  significant  meeting.  Will 
u  please  communicate  to  the  delegates  my  greet- 
gs  and  confident  anticipation  of  notable  accom- 
ishments. 


Since  the  days  of  their  independence  the  Ameri- 
can republics  have  tirelessly  explored  every  path- 
way to  human  freedom,  justice,  and  international 
well  being,  and  today  the  common  men  of  all 
peace-loving  nations  look  to  them  and  you  for 
light  on  the  arduous  road  to  world  peace,  security, 
and  a  higher  level  of  economic  life. 

By  their  moral  purpose,  their  intelligent  efforts, 
and  their  friendly  spirit  they  will  make  common 
cause  among  themselves  and  with  other  nations 
to  attain  the  noblest  objective  of  human  aspira- 
tion. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Address  by  President  Avila  Camacho3 


Pleased  to  the  press  February  21] 

Honorable  Delegates  to  This  Conference  :  In 
ce  of  the  violent  spread  of  Nazism  and  Facism, 
e  American  governments,  in  1942,  through  their 
legates  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  adopted 
ilitary,  economic,  and  political  resolutions  of 
ave  importance.  These  resolutions  were  de- 
med  to  coordinate  and  perfect  the  common  de- 
nse of  this  continent,  in  order  to  preserve  intact, 
gether  with  destinies  and  the  freedom  of  the 
mericas,  the  conception  of  a  common  life  based 
i  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  rights  belonging  to 
an  as  a  human  being. 

Since  that  conference,  which  we  recall  as  clear- 
t  evidence  of  honor  and  solidarity,  many  of  the 
publics  represented  on  that  occasion  (Mexico 
aong  them)  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  main- 
in  respect  for  their  sovereignty,  to  accept  the 
talitarian  challenge.  They  thus  joined  forces 
ith  those  American  nations  that,  prior  to  the  Rio 

Janeiro  conference,  had  entered  into  an  iniqui- 
us  war,  which  they  did  not  provoke  and  which 
om  the  very  outset  they  condemned,  because  true 

their  love  of  peace  they  could  but  abhor  the 
ctatorial  ambitions  that  had  forced  it  upon  them. 
Before  they  took  that  determination,  and  like- 
ise  before  the  conference  to  which  I  have  just 
ferred,  one  of  our  countries  had  been  the  object 


of  a  most  treacherous  and  brutal  act  of  aggression. 
Without  warning,  without  an  ultimatum,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  a  special  delegation  feigned 
to  be  carrying  on  with  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  diplomatic  negotiations  which  were 
nothing  but  a  monstrous  artifice  of  refined  hypoc- 
risy, one  of  the  powers  of  the  anti-democratic  Axis 
had  flung  itself  upon  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
American  nations,  thus  bringing  the  conflict  with- 
in measurable  distance  of  our  hemisphere  and 
making  the  conflagration  world-wide. 

In  the  presence  of  this  outrage  our  continental 
consciousness  was  instantly  aroused.  A  single 
thought  galvanized  all  the  nations:  to  fight  if 
necessary,  perhaps  to  perish,  but  never  to  tolerate 
the  continuance,  without  punishment,  of  the  cruel 
depredations  committed  by  systems  animated  fev- 
erishly and  sordidly  for  domination  such  as  hu- 
manity had  never  seen. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  aim,  what  could  some 
of  our  nations,  weak  from  a  military  standpoint, 
whose  industries  were  only  incipient,  and  whose 
economy  in  so  many  ways  was  insignificant,  con- 
tribute ? 


1  Read  at  the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  Feh. 
23,  1945. 

s  Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

8  Delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Conference  on 
Feb.  21,  1945  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Mexico  City. 
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A  great  deal,  gentlemen;  for  it  is  not  only 
material  power  that  is  engaged  in  this  war.  Over 
and  above  the  forces  of  mere  matter,  the  spirit 
throbs  as  a  shining  mentor.  If  the  sword  weighs 
heavily  in  the  balance,  still  greater  is  the  un- 
changeable power  of  virtue.  And  it  is  the  virtue 
of  the  Americas  which  they  have  placed  in  the 
first  rank  of  their  offering  on  the  altar  of  democ- 
racy :  their  innate  honesty,  their  ardent  idealism, 
the  whole  of  their  history,  that  intense  history  of 
theirs  which  is  like  a  hymn  etched  by  fire  on  the 
undying  bronze  of  freedom. 

Even  though  we  had  added  nothing  to  that 
gift — the  loftiest  and  purest  of  all — the  tribute  of 
our  products,  which  are  of  such  great  use  to  the 
arsenals  that  supply  the  battlefields,  even  though 
the  blood  of  so  many  of  our  men  had  not  been  shed, 
as  it  since  has  been,  the  moral  help  I  am  now  prais- 
ing would  honor  the  whole  of  America  at  the 
moment  of  victory. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  more  than  enough  reason 
that  we  assemble  to  consider  the  problems  that 
will  be  raised  by  the  cessation  of  the  war  and  the 
preparation  of  the  future  peace.  Circumstances 
have  so  willed  it  that  the  conflict  is  throwing  one 
more  responsibility  in  our  lives.  The  acceptance 
of  this  responsibility  gives  us  the  right,  and  im- 
poses upon  us  the  duty,  of  working  out  these  prob- 
lems by  ourselves,  of  making  our  own  suggestions, 
and  of  not  allowing  the  cry  of  other  unrest  to 
drown  the  voice  of  America. 

If  I,  as  the  President  of  Mexico,  energetically 
express  this  conviction,  it  is  because  I  think  that 
the  voice  of  America  will  be  a  splendid  guaranty  of 
perfect  balance  in  the  organization  of  the  peace 
to  come. 

No  one  of  us,  of  course,  attempts  to  pose  as  a 
pattern  and  example  to  the  others,  for  we  all 
possess,  as  a  valuable  asset,  the  ability  to  remain 
calm  when  faced  by  decision  of  a  multitude  of 
disputes  which  others  might  wish  to  settle  in 
accordance  with  interests  and  aspirations  which 
we  fortunately  are  far  from  seeking  for  ourselves. 
Our  very  youthfulness,  which,  it  is  true,  deprives 
us  of  many  of  the  elements  of  a  decision,  does  place 
us  beyond  those  passions  and  animosities  which 
are  the  price  that  must  be  paid,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  number  of  nations  for  their  antiquity  and 
structural  greatness. 

If  the  international  order  of  tomorrow  were  to 
be  established  by  taking  into  account  the  opinion 
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of  the  powerful  alone,  in  final  analysis  this  m 
would  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  gigant 
and  grotesque  farce.  But  as  we  feel  sure  that  th 
time  our  words  will  not  be  only  words,  for  won 
that  have  cost  so  many  millions  of  lives  sooner  c 
later  take  on  the  solidarity  of  unquestionable  fact 
we  hopefully  indulge  in  the  thought  of  a  commc 
life  worthy  of  the  principles  on  whose  behalf  t 
have  accepted  the  commitments  imposed  upon  1 
by  destiny,  and  we  shall  do  our  duty. 

Our  cause,  fortunately,  is  not  in  conflict  wil 
that  of  anyone  sincerely  anxious  for  collective  ar 
indivisible  security.  More  than  a  century  ago,  th 
superman  Simon  Bolivar  proclaimed  the  advis 
bility  of  continental  assemblies  like  the  preser 
"so  that  they  might  serve  for  counsel  in  major  co 
flicts,  as  points  of  contact  in  time  of  common  da 
ger,  as  faithful  interpreters  of  political  treati 
and  conciliatory  agencies  in  all  controversies". 

These  four  functions,  as  eloquently  stated  by  ti 
most  universal  genius  of  this  hemisphere,  are  st 
those  incumbent  on  conferences  of  this  kind, 
fact,  in  serious  and  widespread  conflicts  we  mi; 
take  counsel  with  one  another,  in  order  not 
fritter  away  the  effort  of  our  unity.    If  unde 
standing  construction  of  treaties  be  lacking,  the 
automatic  and  literal  enforcement  would,  in  pra 
tice,  be  the  cause  of  unbearable  oppression  for  t 
weak.     Aside  from  this,  differences  between 
should  be  settled  in  friendship,  in  good  faith,  ai 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  each  ai 
every  one. 

Among  the  common  dangers  that  surrou: 
us,  although  it  may  properly  be  acknowledged  th 
the  immediate  and  direct  risk  of  invasion  by  foi 
of  arms  has  steadily  become  less,  due  to  the  v 
tories  won  by  the  United  Nations,  there  are  st 
two  menaces:  that  demoralizing  propagan 
spread  by  totalitarian  emissaries  may  seep  in,  a: 
that  peace  will  eventually  be  based  on  partial  d 
regard  of  American  needs  and  aspirations. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  two  menaces,  I  £ 
glad  to  express  here  and  now  my  belief  that  o 
most  positive  defense  will  consist  in  loyally  pu 
fying,  by  means  of  republican  institutions  whi 
we  uphold,  the  ethical  atmosphere  in  which  tl 
unshakable  longing  for  democracy  will  have 
develop.  Since  our  peoples  gained  their  in( 
pendence  it  has  exalted  their  deep  thirst  for  equ 
ity,  civic  virtue,  and  true  social  justice. 
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These  qualities  of  ours,  if  strengthened,  will 
ield  our  existence  more  effectively  than  any  bul- 
irk.  On  the  other  hand,  those  faults  of  ours 
which  we  may  not  be  able  to  rid  ourselves,  like 
holiness  and  discord,  would  expose  us  to  the 
dermining  agitation  of  those  who  though  de- 
ited  in  battle  would  attempt  to  bore  from  within 
d  sabotage  the  peace  on  the  soil  of  those  very 
tions  which  during  the  war  had  never  consented 
expose  themselves  to  the  corrosive  influence  of 
eir  doctrines. 

It  therefore  becomes  urgent  to  purify  the  in- 
*ral  organization  of  democracy  from  within  by 
lining  the  new  generations  to  fit  them  for  liberty 
d  by  making  every  citizen  of  the  Americas  an  ac- 
re supporter  of  its  independence. 
In  that  era  of  equity  and  progress  to  which  we 
pire,  it  will  be  essential  to  safeguard  all  the 
oples  jointly  against  every  form  of  aimless  drift- 
g  begotten  by  neglect,  by  destitution,  by  igno- 
nce,  and  by  the  lack  of  equal  opportunity  for  de- 
nt and  dignified  living.  As  regards  some  of 
e  public  calamities  summarized,  the  most  effec- 
re  insurance  will  be  the  vigor  with  which  we 
otect,  within  our  own  boundaries  and  by  means 
our  own  legislative  and  cultural  resources,  the 
olution  of  genuine  democracy. 
Facts  have  shown  us  that  when  a  government 
the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  sovereign  will 
a  nation,  the  masses  are  neither  discouraged 
t  demoralized  and  are  therefore  not  suitable  ma- 
rial  for  the  intricate  machinations  of  those  who 
ek  to  turn  to  account  domestic  unrest  as  pre- 
rts  for  conflict  abroad.  Facts  also  teach  us  that 
i  agreement  can  achieve  solidarity  among  the 
embers  of  any  international  association,  when 
e  governments  of  some  of  them  (as  happens 
the  case  of  dictatorships)  live  under  the  in- 
lence  of  a  system  actuated  by  violence,  while  the 
hers  are  endeavoring  to  give  true  form  to  the 
pirations  of  the  majority  of  the  community.  If 
8  apply  the  foregoing  conclusions  to  the  Amer- 
as,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that,  however  nu- 
erous  the  geographical  similarities,  ethnical  af- 
lities,  and  historical  development  of  the  states 
1  this  hemisphere  may  be,  our  greatest  capacity 
f  persistence  will  rest  upon  the  fervor  with  which 
e  cultivate  the  ideal  of  democratic  brotherhood, 
ider  the  egis  of  which  we  are  today  gathering 
ir  discussion. 

But  it  happens  that,  without  the  real  support 
!  a  well-planned  economic  democracy,  political 


democracy  is  precarious,  both  in  a  nation  and  in 
an  assembly  of  nations,  whether  universal  or 
continental.  That  is  why  we  Mexicans  are  deeply 
concerned,  on  this  occasion  of  the  celebration  in 
our  country  of  a  conference  inspired  by  the  in- 
tention of  contributing  solid  and  concrete  pro- 
posals to  the  peace  of  the  world,  with  pointing  out 
with  unswerving  rectitude  that  in  our  judgment 
peace  can  only  be  lasting  if  the  United  Nations 
build  it  upon  indestructible  moral  and  material 
foundations. 

Men  are  men,  wherever  they  may  be  born,  wher- 
ever they  may  live,  work,  and  die.  To  guarantee 
to  all  men,  simply  because  they  are  men,  without 
distinction  as  to  race  or  place,  an  adequate  mini- 
mum of  fruitful  opportunity  for  existence  will 
be  the  essential  requirement  of  every  order  aiming 
to  be  peaceful.  Firm  and  just  international  coop- 
eration will  prevail  only  if  there  is  a  determina- 
tion slow  and  unwavering  to  guarantee  that  irre- 
ducible minimum.  But  when  I  speak  of  coopera- 
tion, I  am  certainly  not  thinking  of  unilateral 
assistance,  which  in  the  long  run  is  always  im- 
practicable for  the  strong  and  depressing  and 
unhealthy  for  the  weak.  No.  No  method  of 
simple  beneficence  can  help  nations  in  critical 
stages  of  their  growth.  On  the  contrary,  we  need 
an  economic  cooperation  that  shall  by  placing 
limits  of  justice  on  the  spheres  of  activity  of  the 
most  industrialized  societies  permit  all  of  them  to 
use  their  available  resources  to  best  advantage  and 
that  will  likewise  permit  in  the  least  a  reasonable 
stimulus  to  more  fully  exploit  its  natural  resources. 

That  cooperation  could  very  likely  fluctuate 
between  methods  of  immediate  financial  assistance, 
by  ways  and  means  which  would  not  foreshadow 
imperialistic  investments,  and  cooperative  pro- 
cedures in  such  matters  as  markets  and  transpor- 
tation ;  for  it  may  be  recalled  that  monopolies  of 
trade  and  certain  communications  routes  are 
among  those  that  have  caused  most  harm  to  good 
understanding  among  nations. 

Even  though  this  part  of  our  activities  were 
reduced  to  the  construction  of  a  coherent  economy 
in  this  hemisphere,  we  may  well  find  advantages 
in  joining  our  plans  and  our  methods  for  the  good 
of  other  continents,  since  not  even  in  times  of 
closest  union  among  themselves  do  our  republics 
forget  the  postulates  of  a  growing  universality 
for  the  betterment  and  uplifting  of  all  mankind. 

There  will  be  work  for  everyone,  and  therefore 
happiness,  if  men  will  stop  encouraging  the  mis- 
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takes  that  made  of  the  pre-war  period  a  sordid 
struggle  of  trade  incentives  during  which,  in  a 
crisis  of  abundance  and  unemployment,  some  re- 
gions perished  and  in  others  the  people  died  of 
starvation. 

Evidently,  inter- American  cooperation  will  not 
in  itself  alone  suffice  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
affairs  which,  by  its  very  complexity,  calls  for 
more  general  interlocking  and  demands  the  ad- 
vent of  an  era  of  generous  world  conciliation.  But 
the  experience  of  America  will  facilitate  that  ad- 
vent. We  shall  not  prove  ourselves  equal  to  the 
loftiness  of  the  hope  that  our  hemisphere  has  held 
for  the  world  since  the  day  of  its  discovery,  if  we 
hesitate  an  instant  in  assuming  the  unavoidable 
responsibilities  of  transforming  that  wonderful 
hope  into  a  living  and  magnificent  reality. 

The  interdependence  of  legitimate  interests,  as  a 
system,  and  the  solidarity  of  ideals,  as  a  standard 
of  cohesion,  will  make  it  necessary  for  America  to 
assist  effectively  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  that 
will  be  demanded  by  the  first  period  of  the  post- 
war world. 

A  free  America,  strong,  healthy,  prosperous, 
and  enlightened,  will  constitute  an  inestimable 
promise  of  well-being  for  the  civilized  world.  The 
conference  which  we  are  inaugurating  today  will 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  determination  of  the 
American  destiny  along  the  lines  of  permanent  hu- 
man service.  The  delegates  of  19  American  re- 
publics are  attending  the  ceremony  that  brings  us 
together.  Only  two  of  them  are  not  present  at 
this  time :  Argentina  and  El  Salvador,  nations 
which  hold  a  cordial  place  in  our  thoughts  and  in 
our  affections. 

Deploring  their  absence  and  hoping  that  cir- 
cumstances will  soon  afford  us  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  them  officially  associated  with  our  present 
efforts,  as  they  have  participated  with  such  en- 
thusiasm, I  greet  in  the  name  of  my  country  the 
representatives  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Chile,  Ecuador,  United  States,  Gua- 
temala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Uru- 
guay, and  Venezuela,  and,  upon  extending  to  them 
the  warmest  welcome,  I  beg  them  to  transmit  to 
their  governments  the  gratitude  of  Mexico  for 
the  friendship  with  which  they  have  responded  to 
our  invitation. 

Gentlemen :  Mexico,  which  is  greatly  compli- 
mented at  having  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  your 


deliberations,  reiterates  to  you,  through  me,  it 
faith  in  the  success  of  this  conference  and  its  ar 
dent  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  Americai 
nations. 

War  and  peace  will  form  the  central  topic  o 
your  assembly.  No  other  more  important  topi 
has  been  offered  to  society  since  the  most  primi 
tive  peoples  began  to  realize  just  what  their  cor 
duct  meant.  War,  with  its  cruelty  and  alarn 
its  slaughter,  its  calamities,  and  its  ruin.  Peac< 
with  the  work  of  its  shops  and  its  schools,  wit 
its  furrows  driven  frequently  in  land  by  the  enem 
pick  and  shovel,  plowed  with  shot  and  shell,  an 
turned  over  by  the  defenders  with  pick  and  shov< 
when  they  dug  their  trenches.  However,  just  a 
life  and  death  are  not  isolated  and  solitary  a< 
cidents,  so  must  war  and  peace  be  analyzed  a 
phenomena  that  explain  one  another  and  whic 
unavoidably  follow  one  another  in  a  direct  an 
pathetic  relationship. 

A  peace  guaranteed  militarily,  but  illogical  ea 
nomically,  unjust  politically,  and  arbitrary  a< 
cording  to  the  social  standards  of  those  dictatir 
it,  carried  within  itself  the  seed  of  future  wa 
And  a  war  that  does  not  end  entirely  with  tl 
disappearance  of  the  forces  which  unfortunate! 
motivated  it  always  leads  to  an  incomplete,  ii 
secure,  and  false  peace. 

During  recent  months,  we  have  spoken  wil 
persistence  of  the  necessity  of  winning  the  peac 
To  win  it,  as  is  desired,  it  is  imperative  first 
win  the  war :  and  not  to  win  it  for  the  benefit  i 
this  or  that  individual,  limited,  and  regional  i: 
terest ;  nor  to  win  it  for  the  triumph  gained  ov 
the  forces  of  which  our  adversaries  boast ;  nor  y 
to  win  it  for  the  moral  triumph  of  the  victors  ov 
themselves;  in  order  that  victory,  when  it 
achieved,  will  be  a  total  victory  of  mankind. 

A  victory  such  as  this,  truly  human,  will  pr 
vide  the  occasion  for  inaugurating  an  era  of  e 
fective  harmony  in  this  world.  For  these  re 
sons,  I  end  by  declaring  to  you :  May  the  will 
America  inspire  you  in  order  that  you  may  emer. 
with  a  body  of  agreements  and  suggestions  whi 
will  in  matters  concerning  this  continent  be  at 
to  strengthen  this  situation  of  harmony,  witho 
which  all  the  treaties  imaginable,  capable  as  i 
undoubtedly  hope  them  to  be,  will  remain  at  t 
mercy  of  new  controversies.  Gentlemen,  in  tl 
task — so  arduous  but  so  noble — the  most  ferve 
wishes  of  my  country  accompany  you, 
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leased  to  the  press  February  22] 

\Ir.  President  and  Fellow  Delegates:  It  is  an 
ior  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  on  behalf 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  this  con- 
ence  of  American  republics  on  the  problems  of 
r  and  peace.  I  bring  to  you  the  most  cordial 
Wtings  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
my  great  predecessor,  Cordell  Hull. 
We  have  met  here  in  beautiful  and  historic 
;xico  City  because  we — the  peoples  of  the  New 
Drld — are  at  an  historic  juncture  in  our  own  af- 
rs  and  in  our  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
rid. 

rhe  vital  interests  of  the  American  republics  are 
lally  involved  in  winning  the  war  and  in  mak- 
r  the  peace. 

rhe  United  States  Government  looks  upon  this 
lference  in  Mexico  City  as  a  meeting  of  decisive 
portance.  Our  unity  has  been  greatly  strength- 
?d  by  our  wartime  collaboration.  Now  it  is  our 
k  to  advance  this  unity  still  further  both  for  the 
r  and  in  our  political,  economic,  and  social  col- 
>oration  in  the  tasks  of  peace. 
1  wish  to  reaffirm  to  the  representatives  of  all  the 
ivernments  assembled  here  that  the  United 
ites  Government  regards  the  good-neighbor  pol- 
I  and  the  further  development  of  inter-Ameri- 
i  cooperation  as  indispensable  to  the  building, 
:er  victory,  of  a  peaceful  and  democratic  world 
ier.  I  wish  also  to  reaffirm  the  belief  of  the 
hted  States  that  this  democratic  order  must  be 
ilt  by  all  nations,  large  and  small,  acting  to- 
ther  as  sovereign  equals. 

II 

1  have  just  had  an  extraordinary  experience 
it  has  driven  home  to  me  more  sharply  than  ever 
fore  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  world 
now  truly  united  in  time  and  space. 

A  week  ago  I  was  in  Moscow  where  I  paid  a 
ief  visit  after  we  had  completed  our  work  at  the 
imea  Conference.  Moscow  is  over  15,000  miles 
"ay  by  the  route  I  came.  In  the  short  time  since 
eft  Washington  I  have  traveled  24,000  miles  on 

2  business  of  war  and  peace.  I  have  flown  over 
e  North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans  and  over 
ints  on  five  of  the  world's  six  continents — 
nope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  and 
iuth  America.    I  have  come  from  a  conference 


about  war  and  peace  conducted  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  another  conference  about  war 
and  peace  meeting  ten  days  later  in  Mexico  City. 

Both  are  concerned  with  essentially  the  same 
problem.  For  they  are  no  longer  purely  European 
problems  of  war  and  peace,  or  American  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  or  African,  or  Asian  problems 
of  this  character.  War  anywhere  in  the  world 
today  threatens  war  throughout  the  world.  Peace 
anywhere  in  the  world  today  requires  a  whole 
world  at  peace.  The  prosperity  and  well-being 
and  security  of  the  peoples  of  the  American  conti- 
nents is  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  other  continents  and 
islands  of  the  earth. 

For  a  long  time  we  relied  for  protection  upon 
the  oceans  which  surround  these  continents.  Now 
we  know  that  there  are  no  barriers  of  sea  or  air 
or  land  that  can  separate  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  have  learned  our  lesson  in  two  suc- 
cessive world-wide  conflagrations  which  have  de- 
stroyed our  sons,  consumed  our  wealth,  and  inter- 
rupted our  peaceful  and  creative  purpose  as  dis- 
astrously almost  as  though  their  battles  had  been 
fought  upon  our  prairies  or  in  our  cities. 

And  we  are  sure  now  what  it  is  that  must  be 
done.  It  is  not  enough  to  stop  war  at  our  coasts — 
nor  on  the  oceans  that  lie  beyond  our  coasts.  War 
must  be  stopped  at  the  point,  whatever  point  it  may 
be  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  war  begins. 

Ill 

Toward  that  end  we  worked  at  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference. Toward  that  end  we  are  assembled  here. 
May  I,  before  I  address  myself  directly  to  the 
tasks  of  this  conference,  say  a  few  words  about 
the  meeting  in  the  Crimea. 

You  have  all  read  the  communique  of  the 
Crimea  Conference.  You  know  that  the  unity  of 
the  three  powers  represented  there  was  greatly 
strengthened,  both  for  the  war  and  for  the  peace. 

A  full  measure  of  credit  for  this  result  belongs 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  vision, 
courage,  understanding,  and  creative  purpose  were 
never  displayed  to  better  advantage.     I  want  also 

1  Delivered  at  the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on 
Feb.  22,  1945  in  the  Chamber  of  Daputies  at  Mexico  City. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  American  Delegate  to  the 
Conference. 
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to  pay  tribute  to  the  other  two  heads  of  Govern- 
ment, Marshal  Stalin  and  Prime  Minister  Church- 
ill, and  to  the  Soviet  and  British  Foreign  Secre- 
taries, Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr.  Eden,  with  whom  I 
worked  in  such  close,  friendly,  and  effective  col- 
laboration at  the  conference.  They  have  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  the  United  Nations  cause. 

I  reviewed  the  achievements  of  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  I  met  him  again  three  days  after  we  had  left 
the  Crimea.  It  is  the  President's  firm  conviction 
that  the  results  of  the  Crimea  Conference  have 
greatly  advanced  the  basic  objectives  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

My  purpose  tonight  is  to  speak  to  you  of  our 
hopes  of  what  may  be  accomplished  here  in  Mexico 
City  and  of  these  basic  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

IV 

The  earliest  possible  final  defeat  of  the  aggres- 
sors who  plunged  the  world  into  war  and  so  gravely 
threatened  the  security  of  this  hemisphere  is,  I  am 
sure,  the  first  objective  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics, as  it  is  of  the  United  States. 

Military  matters  are,  of  course,  not  in  my  field, 
but  it  was  generally  agreed  at  the  Crimea  Confer- 
ence that  the  military  plans  completed  there  in  the 
closest  cooperation  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
three  powers — and  the  continuing  three-power- 
staff  meetings  there  provided  for — will  shorten 
the  war  and  thus  save  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  United  Nations  fighting  men. 

Here  at  Mexico  City  the  American  republics 
have  met  to  consider  what  further  steps  we  can 
take  together  to  that  same  end — helping  to  shorten 
the  war. 

The  solid  foundations  of  the  wartime  collab- 
oration of  the  American  republics  were  laid  at  the 
conferences  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  in 
1933  and  1936  and  at  Lima  in  1938.  In  meetings 
at  Panama,  Habana,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  after  the 
outbreak  of  this  war  the  intention  and  the  capacity 
of  our  countries  to  implement  our  solidarity  was 
fully  demonstrated.  We  have  acted  together  in 
accordance  with  the  declaration  of  Habana  that 
an  act  of  aggression  against  any  American  state 
is  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  of  us. 

The  American  republics  since  1940  have  suc- 
ceeded together  in  building  up  the  defenses  of  this 


hemisphere  to  an  extent  never  before  dreamed  i 
Their  military  forces  have  cooperated  in  the  wi 
They  have  increased  greatly  the  military  might 
United  States  and  other  United  Nations  una 
forces  through  their  production  of  strategic  ma 
rials  that  were  transformed  in  our  factories  ir 
the  fleets  of  planes  and  tanks  and  ships  which 
carrying  the  war  to  the  enemy. 

The  only  hope  that  remains  to  the  Nazi  and  t 
Japanese  is  that  the  United  Nations  might  n< 
relax  their  efforts  in  the  belief  that  the  war  is 
good  as  over.  It  is  thus  more  important  than  e^ 
before  that  we  maintain  and  strengthen  this  acti 
wartime  collaboration  of  the  American  republi 

I  have  high  confidence  that  our  discussions  h» 
will  result  in  cooperative  action  that  will  hast 
the  day  of  final  victory. 


The  second  major  point  I  wish  to  make  is  th 
I  am  certain  that  all  of  our  countries  will  supp< 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  future  of  the  wo: 
and  of  this  hemisphere  the  strong  and  sweepi 
policies  toward  Germany  agreed  upon  at  the  C 
mea  Conference.    This  is  what  was  agreed  upc 

"We  are  determined  to  disarm  and  disband 
German  armed  forces;  break  up  for  all  time  t 
German  General  Staff  that  has  repeatedly  cc 
trived  the  resurgence  of  German  militarism; 
move  or  destroy  all  German  military  equipmei 
eliminate  or  control  all  German  industry  ti 
could  be  used  for  military  production;  bring 
war  criminals  to  just  and  swift  punishment  a 
exact   reparation    in   kind    for   the   destructi 
wrought  by  the  Germans ;  wipe  out  the  Nazi  Par 
Nazi  laws,  organizations  and  institutions,  remd 
all  Nazi  and  militarist  influences  from  public  ofl 
and  from  the  cultural  and  economc  life  of  the  G 
man  people ;  and  take  in  harmony  such  other  me 
ures  in  Germany  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  f  uti 
peace  and  safety  of  the  world.    It  is  not  our  pi 
pose  to  destroy  the  people  of  Germany,  but  oi 
when  Nazism  and  militarism  have  been  extirpai 
will  there  be  hope  for  a  decent  life  for  Germal 
and  a  place  for  them  in  the  comity  of  nations." 1 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  this 
a  fundamental  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  wo 
may  rest  assured  that  the  United  States,  in 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1945,  p.  214. 
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Igreement  with  our  Allies,  is  inflexibly  resolved 
pon  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
■  uit  neither  Germany  nor  Japan  will  ever  again 
lave  the  military  or  industrial  capacity  to  make 

ar. 

We  of  the  Americas  have  another  responsibility 
b  fulfil  in  the  destruction  of  Nazi-Fascism — a 
responsibility  common  to  all  of  us.  During  the 
Mr  we  have  through  close  cooperation  achieved 
pcouraging  success  in  combating  Axis  economic 
jnd  political  penetration  and  in  preventing  Nazi 
Ind  Fascist  sabotage.  But  we  have  much  yet  to 
o.  We  still  face  the  danger  of  secret  Nazi-Fascist 
Infiltration  into  the  political  and  economic  life 
,f  this  hemisphere. 

I  The  Axis  leaders  will,  of  course,  attempt  to 
scape  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.  We  must 
le  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  flight  to  this 
.emisphere  of  Nazi  funds  and  Nazi  underground 
saders  who  will  seek  to  find  a  refuge  here  that 
Ian  serve  as  a  base  for  an  ultimate  come-back. 
I  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  confident 
hat  the  American  republics  will  join  in  what- 
ver  cooperative  measures  may  be  necessary  to 
Itainp  out  utterly  every  vestige  of  Nazi  influence 
n  this  hemisphere.  That  must  be  our  unalterable 
|mrpose. 

VI 

(  At  the  Crimea  Conference  the  Soviet  Union  and 
(jreat  Britain  joined  the  United  States  in  a  Decla- 
ration on  Liberated  Europe.  This  declaration 
provides  for  joint  action  by  the  three  Govern- 
ments to  assist  the  liberated  peoples  during  the 
temporary  period  of  instability  in  Europe  "to 
Iestroy  the  last  vestiges  of  Nazism  and  Fascism 
rnd  to  create  democratic  institutions  of  their  own 
,-hoice." 

The  three  powers  thus  pledged  joint  action  to 
,iphold  the  right  proclaimed  in  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  will  live  and  the  restora- 
iion  of  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  to 
hose  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them  by 
he  aggressor  nations. 

This  is  a  third  fundamental  purpose  of  United 
States  foreign  policy.  We  intend  to  make  our  full 
j:ontribution  toward  the  building  of  a  world  in 
'.vhich  the  right  of  every  nation  to  develop  free 
'nstitutions  according  to  its  own  desires  will  be 
ipheld.     We  look  upon  this  purpose  as  part  of 
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the  American  faith  which  we  have  sought  to  prac- 
tice in  our  relations  with  other  peoples. 

The  United  States  will  not  shirk  its  responsi- 
bilities in  seeing  to  it,  so  far  as  it  is  within  our 
power,  that  this  purpose  is  achieved. 

The  Declaration  of  Liberated  Europe  adopted 
at  the  Crimea  Conference  is  animated  by  much 
the  same  spirit  and  purpose  as  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  We  recognize  that  all  nations  are  inter- 
dependent and  that  no  nation  can  achieve  peace 
and  prosperity  alone.  We  believe  that  all  na- 
tions are  equal  before  the  law  and  that  the  equal 
rights  of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  must  be 
upheld. 

VII 

We  are  assembled  here  to  discuss  the  creation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment — and  before  the 
end  of  the  war — of  an  international  organization 
to  insure  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  force  if  nec- 
essary. This  is  a  fourth  major  objective  of  United 
States  foreign  policy,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  of  the 
other  American  republics. 

Largely  because  of  the  vision  and  leadership  of 
Cordell  Hull,  we  were  able  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions last  fall  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  These  Pro- 
posals setting  forth  a  plan  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion were  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  China.  Since 
then  these  Proposals  have  been  studied  and  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  world. 

At  the  Crimea  Conference  the  last  obstacle  to 
calling  a  United  Nations  conference  to  adopt  the 
Charter  for  such  a  world  organization  was  re- 
moved. The  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain 
there  agreed  to  the  Proposals  presented  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  voting  proce- 
dure in  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  Nations  conference,  toward  which 
we  have  been  constantly  striving,  has  therefore 
been  called  to  meet  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
on  April  25, 1945,  just  nine  weeks  from  now.  In- 
vitations will  be  issued  as  soon  as  we  have  com- 
pleted our  consultations  with  China  and  France, 
who  have  been  invited  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
conference. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  recognize  that 
the  world  Organization  has  two  tasks:  first,  to 
prevent  aggression ;  and  second,  to  reduce  and  re- 
move the  causes  of  war  through  close  political, 
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economic,  and  social  collaboration  among  all 
peace-loving  peoples. 

The  Proposals  are  designed  to  prevent  lawless 
power  politics  and  to  use  the  power  of  the  great 
nations  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  all  nations.  They  are  based  squarely  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration,  and  they  draw  heav- 
ily upon  the  ideals  and  practices  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  to  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
American  republics  here  present  have  contributed 
so  much. 

The  agreement  reached  on  voting  procedure  at 
the  Crimea  Conference  recognizes  the  two  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  successful  world  organization — 
unity  of  action  by  the  great  powers  who  alone  have 
the  military  and  industrial  strength  to  prevent  ag- 
gression ;  and  the  equal  sovereignty  of  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  who  must  act  together  to  create 
the  essential  conditions  of  lasting  peace. 

We  have  met  here  in  order  to  carry  further  our 
discussions  of  the  world  Organization  before  the 
United  Nations  conference  at  San  Francisco.  We 
will  not,  of  course,  in  this  inter- American  meeting 
take  decisions  on  questions  of  policy  that  will  be 
explored  by  all  the  United  Nations  together  at  San 
Francisco. 

However,  we  should,  I  believe,  examine  what 
steps  need  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  inter- 
American  system  for  the  major  role  which  it 
should  play  in  the  world  of  the  future. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  recognize  the  value,  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  general  organization,  of  regional  ar- 
rangements for  promoting  peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that 
the  stronger  we  can  make  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem in  its  own  sphere  of  activity  the  stronger  the 
world  Organization  will  be. 

VIII 

There  is  another  statement  of  purpose  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  which  was  reaffirmed  at  the 
Crimea  Conference — the  purpose  to  build  a  peace 
"which  will  . . .  afford  assurance  that  all  the  men 
in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom 
from  fear  and  want". 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States  does  not 
regard  this  as  a  rhetorical  assertion  of  vague  in- 


tentions. We  regard  it  as  a  necessity  if  the  United 
Nations  are  to  build  a  peace  that  will  endure. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  accomplish  this  purpose 
overnight.  We  can  accomplish  it  only  by  estab- 
lishing the  world  Organization  and  by  continuing 
an  ever-closer  collaboration  among  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  and  among  all  nations  toward  a 
rising  standard  of  living  and  wider  opportunities 
for  all  men  and  women,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

The  United  Nations,  which  have  fought  so  suc- 
cessfully together  against  the  Axis  in  this  war, 
must  join  together  in  the  years  after  victory  in 
waging  war  with  equal  vigor  and  unity  against 
hunger,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease.  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose  is  the  fifth  of  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  to  which  I  have  referred  tonight. 

Consideration  of  the  practical  steps  that  we  can 
take  together  toward  this  end  is  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  conference,  as  it  was  in  the  Crimea  and 
as  it  will  be  at  San  Francisco. 

Here  in  Mexico  City  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  this  policy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  United  States  intends  to  propose  and  sup- 
port measures  for  closer  cooperation  among  us  in 
public  health,  nutrition,  and  food  supply,  labor, 
education,  science,  freedom  of  information,  trans- 
portation, and  in  economic  development,  includ- 
ing industrialization  and  the  modernization  of 
agriculture. 

We  are  also  faced  with  the  immediate  necessity 
of  preparing  to  meet  the  many  problems  of  transi- 
tion from  our  wartime  economic  collaboration  to 
the  methods  of  peacetime  collaboration. 

It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake,  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  American  republics,  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum the  inevitable  dislocations  of  this  transition 
period. 

Adjustments  will  be  required  in  the  production 
of  some  strategic  commodities,  the  output  of  which 
has  been  stimulated  greatly  by  the  common  war 
effort.  My  Government  hopes  that  a  program  can 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  nations  here  represented 
which  will  provide  a  basis  for  accomplishing  this 
adjustment  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  econ- 
omies of  the  American  republics. 

The  war  has  placed  many  restrictive  controls 
upon  normal  trade.    During  the  transition  period, 
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vhich  will  begin  after  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
ye  should  relax  these  artificial  wartime  restrict- 
ions as  rapidly  as  our  primary  objective  of  win- 
ling  the  war  makes  possible. 

We  must  seek  also  positive  measures  to  promote 
•onstantly  rising  levels  of  international  trade 
tmong  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  and  among 
ill  nations — much  higher  than  we  ever  enjoyed 
>efore. 

Economically  sound  industrial  development  and 
he  modernization  of  agriculture  are  essential  to 
jOBtain  these  higher  levels  of  trade  and  to  fuller 
employment  and  rising  standards  of  living. 

This  requires  arrangements  to  assure  reasonably 
stable  rates  of  exchange  and  to  promote  interna- 
:ional  investment  in  profitable  new  enterprises 
which  will  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  should  take  the  necessary  international  ac- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Supplemen- 
tary measures  of  various  kinds  are  also  required 
tm  a  national  level  to  encourage  foreign  invest- 
ment. In  our  country  we  propose  to  extend  our 
operations  in  this  field,  making  full  use  of  the 
facilities  available  including  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

By  collaborating  in  these  economic  and  financial 
measures  and  combining  them  with  our  programs 
of  mutual  technical  assistance  in  industry,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  cultural  relations,  public  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  their  related  fields,  we  can  achieve  to- 
gether the  rising  standard  of  living  that  we  all 
seek. 

IX 

The  nations  of  the  world  today  are  face  to  face 
with  a  historic  crisis  and  a  historic  opportunity — 
an  opportunity  greater  than  any  offered  to  all  the 
generations  of  men  who  have  preceded  us. 

We  of  this  generation  for  the  first  time  have  it 
truly  within  our  power  to  build  a  lasting  peace 
and  to  build  it  in  such  a  manner  that  a  new  world 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  all  men  can  actu- 
ally be  realized  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  achievement  of  these  tasks  is  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  all  peace-loving  nations,  large  and 
small.  A  special  obligation  also  rests  with  the 
great  powers  which  are  carding  the  main  burden 
of  the  war.  Effective  and  continuing  collabora- 
tion among  themselves  and  with  other  peace-lov- 


ing nations  is  essential  both  to  victory  and  to  peace. 
That  sacred  obligation  was  recognized  and  met  at 
the  Crimea  Conference. 

It  is  equally  true  that  neither  victory  nor  peace 
can  be  won  without  the  full  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  and  without  effective  and  continu- 
ing collaboration  among  themselves  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  sacred  obligation  we  must 
recognize  and  meet  here  at  Mexico  City. 

We  know  that  without  the  contributions  that 
have  been  made  by  the  American  republics  in  the 
war  the  United  Nations  could  not  defeat  the  Axis 
aggressors. 

This  American  strength — this  strength  of  the 
New  World — must  also  be  built  into  the  structure 
of  peace  if  that  structure  is  to  endure. 

I  am  thinking  not  only  of  the  factories  and  farms 
and  mines  and  forests — of  all  the  developed  and 
still-undeveloped  wealth  of  these  western  conti- 
nents. 

I  am  thinking  not  only  of  the  power  and  the  will 
of  our  nations  to  use  this  wealth  for  the  good  of 
all  the  people. 

I  am  thinking  also  of  those  beliefs  for  which 
Americans  of  all  our  countries  have  lived  and 
fought — beliefs  that  form  for  our  peoples  an  un- 
breakable core  of  unity. 

We  believe  in  the  essential  worth  and  integrity 
and  equal  rights  of  the  individuals  and  of  indi- 
vidual nations,  large  and  small. 

We  believe  in  the  people  and  therefore  in  the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  customs  and  desires. 

We  believe  in  peace,  not  war,  and  we  have  sought 
to  practice  peace,  not  war,  in  our  dealings  with 
each  other  and  with  countries  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Let  us  recognize  that  this  hour  of  our  greatest 
opportunity  is  also  an  hour  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty. We  can  as  easily  lose  this  opportunity  as 
we  can  seize  and  use  it.  This  is  partly  because  our 
old  enemies,  aggression  and  tyranny,  are  now  able 
to  use  for  the  corruption  and  oppression  of  the 
minds  of  men  the  very  science  that  we  seek  to  use 
for  the  enlightenment  and  freedom  of  men.  So 
long  as  Nazi-Fascism  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world — or  if  it  is  ever  permitted  through  disunity 
or  indifference  on  our  part  to  reestablish  itself  any- 
where in  the  world — our  peace  and  freedom  are 
endangered. 

( Continued  on  page  813 ) 
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Building  the  Peace' 

What  Is  America's  Foreign  Policy? 


[Released  to  the  press  February  24] 

Voice  No.  1 :  Just  what  is 
America's  foreign  policy? 

Voice  No.  2 :  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  do  we  have  a  for- 
eign policy? 

Voice  No.  3:  What  does 
all  this  have  to  do  with  me, 
anyhow  ? 

Announcer  :  (Pause) 
Good  questions,  all  of  them, 
and  the  answers  are  impor- 
tant, and  vitally  concern 
you.    We'll  deal  with  them  in 

this,  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  programs  on  our  for- 
eign policy,  arranged  by  the  NBC  University  of  the 
Air.  This  evening,  and  for  the  next  six  pro- 
grams in  this  series,  we  will  present  top  officials  of 
our  State  Department,  who  will  talk  about  the 
problems  of  Building  the  Peace.  The  Secretary 
of  State — Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. — will  intro- 
duce this  evening's  program  from  Mexico  City. 
Immediately  following,  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  and  Archibald  MacLeish  will 
discuss  American  foreign  policy,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Crimea  Conference,  answering  many 
questions  of  importance  to  your  future  and  mine. 
Now  to  Mexico  City  and  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius.     Come  in,  Mr.  Stettinius.2 

Stettinius  :  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
a  series  of  broadcasts  on  the  building  of  the  peace 
should  be  opened  from  a  conference  of  American 
nations  in  Mexico  City.  This  conference  propi- 
tiously follows  the  meeting  in  the  Crimea  which 
revealed  the  broad  pattern  of  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  nations  associated  in  the  war  and  precedes 
the  United  Nations  meeting  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  State 

Dean  Acheson 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Archibald  MacLeish 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Kennedy  Ludlam 
Announcer  for  NBC 


1  This  program  broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  on  Feb.  24,  1945  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  seven 
broadcasts  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State. 

=  Owing  to  technical  communication  difficulties  between 
Washington  and  Mexico  City,  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  read  from*  Washington  by  Assistant  Secretary 
MacLeish. 


We  Americans  of  all  th 
American  republics  hav 
lived  our  lives — have  live* 
our  histories — in  the  discov 
ery  and  the  building  of  ncv 
worlds. 

We  know  that  worlds  cai 

be  discovered  such  as  men  ii 

older  continents  had  neve 

imagined.     We    know   tha 

worlds  can  be  built  such  a 

men  in  other  ages  had  neve 

seen.    We  are  not  frightened 

therefore,  or  discouraged,  o 

dismayed  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  wit] 

the    necessity    of    creating    something    new — a] 

effective  world  organization. 

Delegates  from  the  American  republics  are  as 
sembled  in  this  beautiful  city  of  Mexico  t 
strengthen  the  fraternal  ties  developed  through 
many  decades,  and  to  improve  the  inter-Americai 
system  of  relations. 

They  are  engaged  in  the  serious  business  of  con 
sidering  how  their  friendship  and  unity  of  pui 
pose  may  best  contribute  to  a  world  organizatio: 
for  peace,  security,  and  a  better  way  of  life.  Thi 
meeting  affords  a  forum  where  the  ideas  and  oprn 
ions  of  the  American  republics  may  be  give: 
expression. 

Already  we  have  offered  to  the  conference  resc 
lutions  intended  to  accomplish  the  more  effectiv 
cooperation  of  the  American  republics  within  th 
proposed  new  world  structure. 

Our  entire  American  past  is  a  past  of  bold  explc 
rations,  of  hardy  settlement,  of  arduous  construe 
tion,  of  difficult  beginnings.  We  are  accustomei 
to  labors  without  precedent.  We  are  hardened  t 
the  seeming  impossible.  We  know  how  to  do  wha 
was  never  done  before.  We  have  brought  a  vas 
and  untamed  continent  to  human  order  within 
space  of  time  which  would  seem  impossible  to  thos 
who  measure  what  can  be  done  in  the  future  b 
what  has  been  done  before.  In  the  Americas  w 
have  sought  to  foster  a  spirit  of  neighborlinesi 
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rhich  is  indispensable  to  a  new  society  of  man- 
.ind. 

We  have  good  reason,  therefore,  for  approach- 
tiff  the  greatest  labor  of  human  history  with  such 
liffh  hopes,  with  such  unshakable  determination. 
f«  have  not  listened  in  the  past,  and  we  will  not 
isten  in  the  future,  to  voices  of  frustration  and 
[efeat  which  tell  us  that  we  cannot  do  what  we 
relieve  we  must  do.  There  is  nothing  in  our  Amer- 
can  history  that  needed  doing  which  did  not  find 
he  men  to  do  it. 

But  this  labor  of  the  construction  of  a  peaceful 
rorld  is  not  a  labor  to  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
lope  and  purposes  only.  Much  has  already  been 
iccomplished.  Four  nations  have  agreed  among 
hemselves  on  proposals  for  the  organization  of  a 
>eaceful  world,  and  those  proposals  had  been  sub- 
nitted  to  the  people  of  the  earth  for  their  consid- 
iration.  Never  before  has  a  proposal  worked  out 
>y  specialists  and  experts  and  agreed  upon  by  rep- 
resentatives of  several  nations  been  submitted  to 
tuch  searching  examination  by  the  peoples  of  the 
fforld  before  its  submission  to  a  formal  conference. 

At  the  San  Francisco  conference,  all  of  the 
DYiited  Nations  will  take  part  in  setting  up  the 
aermanent  machinery  for  international  security, 
rhey  will  participate  as  independent  sovereign 
states.  Sovereign  equality  of  nations,  large  and 
mall,  is  a  basic  principle  underlying  the  Proposals. 

Those  Proposals  not  only  embrace  the  sovereign 
fcuality  of  nations,  but  they  also  intend  that  the 
power  of  all  nations  shall  be  used  in  the  interests 
of  world  peace,  security,  and  freedom.  Only  on 
Itch  a  foundation  may  we  realize  the  aspiration  of 
mankind  for  a  new  and  better  world,  with  greater 
opportunity  and  well-being  for  all  people. 

The  fact  that  the  nations  which  took  part  in 
the  primary  discussions  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  were 
the  nations  which  now  bear,  and  have  borne,  the 
principal  burden  of  the  war  makes  it  natural,  and 
indeed  inevitable,  that  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  China  should  have 
taken  primary  responsibility  for  the  initiation  of 
these  Proposals,  as  they  have  been  obliged  to  take 
primary  responsibility  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  however,  were 
incomplete.  They  had  to  be  supplemented  in  sev- 
eral important  respects.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
accomplishments  of  the  Crimea  Conference. 
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The  voting  procedure  agreed  upon  at  the  Crimea 
Conference  is  a  procedure,  as  I  stated  to  the  inter- 
American  conference  two  days  ago,  which  recog- 
nizes "the  two  essential  elements  of  a  successful 
world  organization — unity  of  action  by  the  great 
powers  who  alone  have  the  military  and  indus- 
trial strength  to  prevent  aggression ;  and  the  equal 
sovereignty  of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  who 
must  act  together  to  create  the  essential  conditions 
of  lasting  peace". 

Once  the  world  Organization  is  established  and 
measures  for  social  and  economic  welfare  are  un- 
dertaken, the  true  democracy  of  the  Organization 
of  the  world  for  peace  will  become  apparent. 

It  is  to  put  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  facts  about  the  proposed  world  Organization 
that  the  Department  of  State  has  undertaken  this 
series  of  broadcasts.  I  like  to  think  that  our  peo- 
ple for  the  next  few  weeks  will  study,  discuss,  and 
reflect  on  these  Proposals  which  are  so  significant 
to  the  destiny  of  all  mankind.  It  is  my  belief,  and 
the  belief  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Department, 
that  our  duty  in  this  regard  is  to  put  the  facts 
before  the  country,  and  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  This  is  the  democratic  method.  It 
is  the  only  method  that  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
people. 

Here  in  Mexico  City  we  have  sought  to  support 
that  democratic  method  by  offering  a  resolution 
which  declares  the  right  of  peoples  to  have  free 
access  to  information.  In  this  way,  and  only  in 
this  way,  will  truth,  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  assert 
itself  for  the  freedom  and  security  of  mankind. 

Announcer:  This  is  NBC  in  Washington. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  programs  on 
"Our  Foreign  Policy",  arranged  by  NBC's 
University  of  the  Air.  (pause)  "What  is  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy?"  A  lot  of  people  have 
expressed  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  for  an  author- 
itative answer,  NBC's  University  of  the  Air  calls 
on  the  Department  of  State.  Now — Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State  Archibald  MacLeish  and  Dean 
Acheson. 

MacLeish:  This  is  Archibald  MacLeish.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
answers  to  questions.  The  Department  of  State 
receives  a  great  many  questions  every  day.  Some 
of  them  come  in  by  letter  to  the  Department. 
Some  are  asked  in  newspaper  editorials,  or  by 
radio  commentators.      Some  come  out  of  public 
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meetings.  Most  of  them  are  questions  which  can 
and  should  be  answered.  The  Department  of 
State,  believing  that  a  foreign  policy  is  only  as 
good  as  the  people's  support  of  it,  and  therefore 
the  people's  understanding  of  it,  is  very  happy 
indeed  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  to  put  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Department  on  the  air  where  they  can  speak 
to  anyone  who  cares  to  listen.  We  will  make  no 
attempt  to  dramatize  or  dress  up  this  program  in 
any  way.  The  people  who  speak  to  you  will  be 
the  responsible  officers  of  the  Department,  and 
what  they  say  will  be  precisely  what  they  think. 
My  job  will  be  to  put  the  questions — making  my- 
self for  that  purpose  what  you  might  call,  if  not 
a  public  prosecutor,  at  least  a  public  interrogator. 
The  questions  with  which  we  will  begin  are  ques- 
tions now  before  us  for  answer  in  one  form  or 
another.  As  this  series  goes  on,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  questions  asked  from  the  floor — from 
the  radio  audience — from  Americans  at  home  and 
overseas — and  these,  too,  we  will  attempt  to  an- 
swer, in  so  far  as  they  can  be  answered  in  as  large 
and  open  a  meeting  as  this. 

This  evening,  I  have  Dean  Acheson  here  at  the 
microphone.  Dean  Acheson  is  the  senior  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  having  served  in  the  Department 
now  for  four  years.  At  one  time  he  was  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I'd  like  to  begin  with  a 
question  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Department's 
work — its  reason  for  existence :  A  question  we  are 
sometimes  asked  with  a  certain  inflection  in  the 
public  prints.  The  question  is,  "Have  we  got  a 
foreign  policy?"  That  is  a  question  you  must  have 
been  thinking  about  off  and  on  these  last  five  years, 
Dean.    What  do  you  say  to  it  ? 

Acheson:  Well,  I  suppose  what  you  mean  by 
that  question  is  what  a  man  means  when  he  asks : 
"Do  we  know  where  we're  going  from  here  and 
how  to  get  there?"  One  thing  we  all  know:  We 
don't  like  it  where  we  are. 

MacLeish:  In  the  midst  of  a  tough  war,  you 
mean  ? 

Acheson:  All  wars  are  tough — this  one  was 
touch  and  go  for  quite  a  while.  And  though  we 
know  we  are  going  to  win  it  now,  we  still  have  the 
hardest  fighting  ahead.  Anyway,  we  know  we 
don't  like  it  where  we  are,  and  we  don't  want  to 
be  in  the  same  spot  again.  But  what  you  have  to 
remember  when  you  think  about  all  this  in  terms 


of  foreign  policy  is  that  we  have  been  in  this  pa 
ticular  spot  quite  a  few  times  before. 

MacLeish  :  You  mean,  we've  been  at  war  be  fori 

Acheson  :  I  mean  we  have  been  in  wars  befo 
which  were  started  by  other  people.  If  you  ta] 
a  good  look  at  our  history,  you  will  find  that  \ 
have  been  in  this  particular  spot  almost  every  tin 
a  major  war  has  started.  We  have  been  right 
the  middle  of  it.  You  name  any  really  big  wi 
that  has  gone  on  in  this  world  for  200  years  ai 
see  if  we  haven't  been  in  it. 

MacLeish  :  That  would  seem  to  add  up  to  qui 
an  indictment  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Acheson  :  Not  at  all.  It  is  merely  to  state  01 
pi  the  facts  of  life.  Great  wars  always  have  ai 
always  must  involve  us,  because  one  side  or  tl 
other  wants  to  do  something  which  affects  i 
When  the  European  powers  fought  during  01 
early  history  they  wanted  to  conquer  portions  < 
this  continent.  In  the  last  two  world  wars  tl 
aggressor  nations  wanted  to  deal  with  the  othi 
free  nations  first  and  then  issue  their  orders  to  u 
but  they  couldn't  wait  to  finish  the  others  befo: 
attacking  us. 

MacLeish  :  What  do  you  say  those  facts  of  li 
mean  in  terms  of  foreign  policy  ? 

Acheson:  Well,  first,  there's  the  fact  that  \ 
have  some  50  independent  nations  on  this  glob 
each  with  different  traditions,  interests,  and  r 
sources.  Each  of  these  nations,  regardless  of  i 
size  and  power,  is  a  sovereign  nation.  Anothi 
important  fact  of  international  life  is  that  we  i 
the  United  States  live  not  on  the  far  edge,  bi 
right  smack  in  the  middle,  of  this  community  < 
some  50  independent  nations — and  therefore  whi 
they  do  affects  us. 

MacLeish  :  That  sounds  pretty  simple  and  el 
mentary. 

Acheson  :  And  so  it  is.  But  unless  I  am  entire! 
mistaken  it  is  the  bedrock  explanation  of  wl 
American  foreign  policy  has  got  to  be  directed  i 
one  of  two  ways :  either  toward  organized  inte: 
national  cooperation,  or  toward  aggressive  in 
perialistic  militarism. 

MacLeish  :  Would  you  mind  explaining  that  i 
more  detail? 

Acheson  :  Well,  what  I  mean  is  this :  We  don 
want  to  go  through  life  as  a  nation  or  as  indivic 
uals  always  living  either  in  the  middle  of  or  0 
the  edge  of  a  brawl.    And  if  you  have  some  5 
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at  ions  who  are  laws  unto  themselves  there  are 
roadly  two  choices:  either  try  to  organize  the 
immunity  to  get  order  by  agreement,  or  become 
ron<r  enough  yourself  to  impose  your  particular 
•and  of  order  by  force  on  others.    The  Romans, 
irlier,  and  the  Germans  and  Japanese,  more  re- 
nt ly,  have  tried  the  second  choice.     It  doesn't 
em  to  have  worked  for  them,  and  I  am  certain 
e  would  be  even  worse  at  it  simply  because  we 
xven't  been  bred  to  it  as  individuals  or  as  a  na- 
on.    But  up  to  recent  years,  I  don't  believe  we  as  I 
nation  faced  up  to  the  fact  that,  this  being  a  I 
orld  of  alternatives,  our  alternative  was  to  base  ! 
ir   foreign   policy   on   organized   international 
►operation. 

MacLeish  :  What  do  you  mean  by  a  foreign  pol- 
y  based  upon  organized  international  coopera- 
on? 

Acheson  :  Like  anything  else  it's  best  defined  in 
irms  of  what  it  means  in  action.  In  practice  it 
leans  reaching  agreement  with  other  nations.  I 
uess  that's  the  literal  meaning  of  "cooperation" — 
oing  things  together.  And  those  "things"  range 
nywhere  from  settling  a  border  problem  with  one 
Iter  neighboring  nation  to  such  things  as  the 
rojected  collective  action  of  all  the  United  Na- 
ons  at  the  San  Francisco  conference  in  April  in 
stablishing  an  organization  to  maintain  peace. 
7e  must  not  fool  ourselves;  there's  nothing  easy 
bout  a  foreign  policy  of  organized  international 
^operation.  It  is  usually  a  torturingly  difficult 
rocess,  but  in  very  plain  language  it's  our  best  bet. 
MacLeish:  I  think  most  of  us  realize  by  now 
lat  we've  got  to  have  such  a  policy,  that  we  can't 
ay  on  the  sidelines  and  depend  on  blindfold  and 
incy  devices  to  keep  us  out  of  wars. 
Acheson  :  Yes.  we  know  now  that  neutrality  acts, 
ad  cash-and-carry  acts,  and  Johnson  acts  won't 
ive  us  from  wars  that  break  out  in  other  parts 
f  the  earth.  We  can't  keep  out  of  these  wars  be- 
luse  each  one  of  them,  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on, 
>oner  or  later  comes  to  us.  Somebody  wants  to 
o  something  to  us — such  as  drawing  our  teeth  so 
lat  we  can't  be  a  factor  in  the  war.  Or  he  may 
ant  what  we  have.  Or  he  may  not  like  our  ideas 
rid  our  institutions.  Anyhow,  in  the  end,  as  his- 
)ry  lias  proved  to  us  now,  every  first-class  war 
loner  or  later  comes  to  us.  We  can't  keep  out  of 
: — at  least  we  can't  keep  out  of  it  and  be  the  kind 
f  people  we  are. 


MacLeish  :  That  adds  up  to  saying  that  our  for- 
eign policy  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
people  we  are. 

Acheson  :  Obviously.  For  example,  we  in  this 
country  are  a  lot  of  inveterate  individualists.  We 
want  to  be  ourselves.  We  don't  want  other  people 
bossing  us  around.  We  are  energetic  people.  We 
like  to  do  things.  We  like  to  go  around  digging  in 
the  ground  and  seeing  the  results  of  our  work. 
We  are  busy  people.  We  like  to  see  things  happen. 
But,  most  of  all,  we  are  individualists.  And  for 
that  reason,  we  love  freedom — freedom  to  be  our- 
selves. Maybe  we  could  accomplish  a  lot  more  if 
we  organized  ourselves  like  ants.  But  we'd  rather 
be  free.  That  is  the  way  we  are  and  that  is  the 
way  we  will  stay. 

MacLeish:  And  being  that  sort  of  people,  we 
have  a  passionate  attachment  to  certain  beliefs — 
beliefs  such  as  fair  play  and  democracy.  What 
people  believe  in  makes  them  what  they  are.  The 
Nazis  and  some  Americans,  too,  like  to  say  that  we 
don't  know  what  we're  fighting  for.  Well,  it  is 
true  that  we  don't  have  a  neat,  well-packaged,  uni- 
versally accepted  set  of  national  objectives.  Only 
under  a  tyranny  do  you  have  that  kind  of  unani- 
mous agreement,  and  then  it's  only  on  the  surface. 
But  we  do  know  what  we  believe  in.  Our  strength 
as  a  nation  lies  in  that  fact.  And  our  enemies  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  discover  what  that  strength 
amounts  to. 

Acheson  :  Yes,  we've  managed  to  outfight  them, 
and  outgeneral  them,  and  outlast  them.  That  has 
been  quite  a  surprise  to  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese 
militarists  who  were  so  contemptuous  of  us  a  few 
years  ago. 

MacLeish:  What  they  don't  understand,  what 
they  will  never  understand,  is  the  strength  of  the 
basic  American  belief  in  the  people.  The  idea  of 
the  people — of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
the  people — is  the  idea  we  pioneered  in  the  days  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  have  never  forgot- 
ten. That  revolutionary  idea  has  never  been 
stronger  than  it  is  today,  for  it  has  proved  itself 
today  in  the  ultimate  test  of  battle.  The  Fascists 
and  the  Nazis  put  it  in  issue,  and  the  issue  has  been 
decided,  is  being  decided — against  the  Fascists  and 
the  Nazis  and  the  rest  of  the  pretenders. 

Acheson  :  I'm  going  to  be  a  little  less  philo- 
sophical, if  you  don't  mind,  and  more  specific.  I'd 
rather  get  down  to  cases.    We  don't  think  there  is 
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anything  in  big  people  kicking  the  stuffing  out  of 
little  people — therefore  we  are  all  for  the  under- 
dog. The  American  is  always  for  him.  When 
people  get  kicked  around,  we  don't  like  it.  We  are 
against  all  sorts  of  strong-arm  tactics.  We  don't 
think  brutality  is  the  sign  of  greatness.  We  want 
a  world  that  is  free  from  bullies  going  around  and 
beating  people  up  and  taking  things  away  from 
them,  or  making  them  do  what  they  don't  want  to 
do.  And  we  want  a  world  that  is  open  to  a  busy, 
energetic  life.  Our  foreign  policy  is  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  world. 

MacLeish  :  So  we  have  a  foreign  policy  ? 

Acheson:  Obviously. 

MacLeish  :  And  I  take  it  you  think  our  foreign 
policy  is  related  to  the  opinions  of  our  people. 
Let's  get  down  to  cases  on  that  too.  The  people 
clearly  disapproved  of  Japan's  aggression  in  Man- 
churia and  Italy's  in  Ethiopia,  and  Italy's  and 
Germany's  in  Spain.  Did  our  foreign  policy  also 
disapprove  ? 

Acheson:  The  people  may  have  disapproved 
but  they  didn't  really  think  that  these  things  af- 
fected them.  The  people  as  a  whole  didn't  realize 
the  danger  that  confronted  us  until  1939 — or, 
rather,  until  the  fall  of  France  in  1940.  When  we 
saw  the  Germans  overrunning  western  Europe,  we 
were  ready  to  start  helping  Britain  and  the  de- 
mocracies, even  at  the  risk  of  getting  into  the  war 
ourselves.  We  slowly  began  to  realize  we'd  have 
to  fight  alone,  sooner  or  later,  if  we  didn't  help  to 
save  our  friends  and  potential  allies.  Now  we  are 
in  it,  and  our  main  thought  is  to  get  it  over  and 
keep  it  from  happening  again. 

MacLeish:  How  much  difference  is  there  be- 
tween foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  opinion?  Do  you  think 
that  foreign  policy  lags  behind  public  opinion  more 
than  domestic  policy  ? 

Acheson  :  I  think  there  is  no  difference.  For- 
eign policy  is  not  a  thing  apart.  Foreign  policy  in 
a  democracy  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  people's 
purpose  with  reference  to  matters  outside  the  na- 
tion, whereas  domestic  policy  is  concerned  with 
matters  inside  the  nation.  Both  kinds  of  policy 
must  reflect  the  nation's  purpose,  The  basic 
policy  of  this  nation  at  home  and  abroad  is  to  keep 
the  way  open  for  our  kind  of  life— the  life  of  free 
men  and  women  working  out  their  own  salvation 
and  respecting  the  right  of  other  people  to  do  the 
same. 
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MacLeish  :  You  might  say  that  American  pol 
icy,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  is  to  keep  th< 
future  open — to  keep  our  kind  of  future  open. 

Acheson  :  Sounds  a  little  poetic  to  me. 

MacLeish:  That  doesn't  necessarily  mean  i 
isn't  true. 

Acheson  :  I'd  like  to  approach  it  from  anothe: 
angle — what  a  foreign  policy  is  not%  I  think  i 
might  clear  up  some  confusion  to  do  that.  Fo: 
one  thing,  our  foreign  policy  is  not  cloak-and 
dagger  diplomacy.  Foreign  policy  may — ough 
to — reflect  self-interest,  national  interest,  but  i 
is  not  a  device  to  enable  us  to  put  it  over  on  thi 
other  fellow.  A  lot  of  people  who  upbraid  u 
these  days  for  not  having  a  strong  foreign  polic; 
are  really  upbraiding  us  for  not  slapping  ou: 
Allies  across  the  face.  Some  of  them  seem  t< 
think  that,  unless  you  quarrel  with  your  friends 
you  don't  have  a  mind  of  your  own. 

MacLeish:  I  would  guess  that  another  thinj 
that  a  foreign  policy  is  not  is  a  file  system  of  plan 
for  every  contingency.  You  can't  push  a  button  o: 
look  in  a  card  file  under  "A"  and  find  the  answer 
to  all  the  questions  on  Afghanistan,  Albania,  an< 
Australia.  Foreign  policy,  as  the  word  policy  in 
dicates,  is  really  a  set  of  general  objectives.  Hov 
you  obtain  those  objectives  depends  on  the  situa 
tion  at  a  given  place  and  time. 

Acheson:  And  we  might  name  a  few  specifii 
policies  which  have  been  our  main  objectives  a' 
certain  times  and  places — the  Monroe  Doctrine 
the  good-neighbor  policy ;  the  open  door  in  China 
lend-lease  to  our  Allies  in  this  war;  Dumbartoi 
Oaks. 

MacLeish:  You  said  at  the  beginning,  Dean 
that  the  real  question  of  foreign  policy  is  "When 
do  we  go  from  here,  and  how  do  we  get  where  w< 
want  to  go  ?"  Well,  how  do  we  get  where  we  want 
to  go  from  where  we  are?  We  know  we  wani 
peace.  We  know  we  want  security.  We  know  w< 
want  a  sort  of  international  freedom  of  oppor 
tunity.    How  do  we  get  them  ? 

Acheson:  The  great  majority  of  American; 
want  to  join  as  soon  as  possible  a  world  organiza- 
tion to  preserve  the  peace. 

MacLeish:  I'd  say  that  that  objective  was  re 
fleeted  in  the  decisions  of  the  Crimea  Conference 
wouldn't  you? 

Acheson:  Yes,  the  results  of  that  Conference 
were  in  complete  harmony  with  American  opinion 
That  explains  why  the  Conference  was  so  widelj 
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icclaimed.  The  Conference  declaration  showed 
:hat  we  and  our  Allies  can  get  together  on  contro- 
versial issues.  It  showed  that  if  we  place  unity 
irst  we  can  reach  a  compromise  with  some  conces- 
sions from  each  side.  And  I  think  there  was  a 
peat  feeling  of  relief  that  our  plans  for  post-war 
n-orld  organization  will  go  forward  while  the  war 
is  still  on.  That's  very  important — to  get  things 
settled  now,  so  that  trouble  won't  begin  to  develop 
unong  the  Allies. 

MacLeish  :  What  in  your  opinion  was  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  Yalta  agreement? 

Acheson  :  From  a  long-range  viewpoint,  I 
should  say  the  completion  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  by  agreement  on  voting  procedures  in 
;he  proposed  Security  Council,  and  the  agreement 
m  the  treatment  of  Germany.  These  are  powerful 
factors  in  the  building  of  an  enduring  peace.  But 
for  the  immediate  future,  the  decision  on  the 
Polish  question  was  a  great  achievement.  It  will 
help  a  lot  in  settling  this  important  question. 

MacLeish:  Some  writers  have  taken  exception 
to  the  terms  of  the  Polish  decision.  To  read  them 
vou'd  think  Poland  had  been  sold  down  the  river. 

Acheson  :  I  don't  think  that's  typical  of  more 
than  a  small  minority.  Most  of  the  press  comment 
['ve  seen  is  to  the  effect  that  it's  a  very  fair  arrange- 
ment. The  Crimea  Conference  came  to  an  agree- 
ment that  the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland  should 
be  based  upon  the  Curzon  Line. 

MacLeish  :  Yes,  and  it  was  more  or  less  an  acci- 
dent of  history  that  this  was  not  the  boundary  of 
Poland  after  World  War  I.  In  1919,  at  the  Ver- 
sailles conference,  Allied  representatives,  includ- 
ing American  representatives,  felt  that  a  Polish 
frontier,  based  generally  on  the  Curzon  Line, 
would  be  desirable.  They  found  that  to  the  east 
of  this  Line  the  population  was  predominantly 
Russian  and  Ukrainian,  while  to  the  west  of  it  the 
population  was  predominantly  Polish. 

Acheson:  That's  right,  and  today  the  Curzon 
Line  generally  represents  the  same  division  of  peo- 
ples. Moreover,  such  variation  as  there  may  be 
from  the  Curzon  Line  under  the  Crimean  agree- 
ment will  favor  the  Poles.  The  Crimean  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  the  new  Polish  Govern- 
ment will  include  Polish  patriots  outside  the 
country,  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  a  commission 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  one  repre- 
sentative, Foreign  Minister  Molotov — and  the 
United  States  and  Britain  one  each— our  Am- 
bassadors to  Moscow.    Second,  the  new  provisional 
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government  will  hold  free  elections  with  a  secret 
ballot  and  universal  suffrage.  That  also  looks  like 
a  fair  and  reasonable  arrangement. 

MacLeish:  What  about  Greece?  The  Greek 
situation  has  also  been  a  storm  center.  We've  had 
plenty  of  mail  about  that. 

Acheson  :  Fortunately,  that  issue  seems  well  on 
the  way  to  being  solved.  The  fighting  has  stopped 
over  there.  There  is  no  question  about  the  right 
of  the  Greeks  to  govern  themselves  and  to  hold 
free  elections.  Under  the  Yalta  agreement,  the 
three  major  powers  will  consult,  if  necessary,  and 
joint  action  will  be  taken  to  guarantee  democratic 
rights  to  the  Greeks.  The  same  applies  to  every 
liberated  country,  for  the  period  of  the  transition 
to  peace. 

MacLeish:  And  the  terms  for  Germany? 

Acheson  :  The  people  who  are  most  unhappy 
about  the  Crimea  Conference  are  the  Germans. 
They  don't  like  the  results  because  their  last  chance 
of  splitting  the  Allies  away  from  each  other  is 
gone.  The  game  is  up.  The  military  leaders  of  our 
three  countries  will  coordinate  their  final  offensives 
more  closely  than  ever,  and  we  have  served  notice 
that  not  only  Nazism,  but  the  whole  German  mili- 
tary system,  goes  on  the  scrapheap.  There's  no 
misunderstanding  that !  No  wonder  the  German 
leaders  are  worked  up  about  it. 

MacLeish  :  The  important  thing  is  that  at  last 
we're  going  to  take  our  full  share  of  responsibility 
in  building  the  peace,  everywhere  in  the  world. 
A  small  minority  may  call  this  "meddling";  but 
I  think  this  policy  will  be  generally  approved,  be- 
cause the  Americans  believe  in  standing  by  their 
principles. 

Acheson:  It  will  be  a  good  guaranty  that  we 
are  not  fighting  this  war  for  nothing. 

MacLeish  :  But  there  is  one  more  thing  that  I 
think  should  be  emphasized  here :  Permanent  peace 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  political  organization.  It's 
more  than  a  matter  of  economic  prosperity.  It's 
also  a  matter  of  ideals — moral  and  spiritual  val- 
ues— without  which  we  cannot  have  true  peace. 
The  ultimate  sanction  of  an  effective  world  organ- 
ization, after  all,  will  be  the  faith  we — the  United 
Nations — have  in  each  other's  moral  sincerity. 

Acheson  :  But  look  here,  Archie,  you've  been 
asking  all  the  questions.  Let  me  ask  you  one: 
What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  thing 
about  the  Crimea  Conference  declaration? 

MacLeish  :  To  me  the  most  satisfying  thing  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  at  last  well  on  the  road 
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to  a  permanent  international  organization.  This 
time  we're  not  waiting  for  a  peace  conference  to  set 
up  the  machinery.  We  made  that  mistake  last 
time.  We  tried  to  run  the  war  and  the  peace  last 
time  in  two  sections,  and  it  didn't  work.  This 
time  we're  acting  at  the  high  tide  of  victory.  We 
are  determined  to  carry  it  through  to  success. 
That's  the  best  insurance  I  know  against  World 
War  III. 

/  Acheson  :  It  all  comes  back  to  this :  A  country's 
foreign  policy,  like  its  domestic  policy,  stems  from 
its  national  interests.  The  things  we  want  most 
are  peace  from  now  on,  and  to  see  democracy  grow 
in  the  world,  and  a  chance  to  get  around  and  see 
\T  things  and  build  things,  here  and  abroad.  That 
explains  why  the  Crimea  Conference  report  was 
so  well  received.  It  is  obviously  in  line  with  our 
objectives  and  takes  us  a  long  way  toward  peace 
and  security.  Most  people  sense  this,  I  think,  and 
so  they  are  happy  about  it. 
\  MacLeish  :  We  started  with  the  question :  "Have 
we  got  a  foreign  policy?"  I'd  like  to  try  to  see 
whether  we  have  arrived  at  an  answer. 

Acheson  :  Go  ahead. 

MacLeish:  Well,  your  first  reply,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  was  that  any  nation,  living  as  we  do  in 
the  midst  of  some  50  different  and  independent 
nations,  has  two  choices  if  it  wishes  an  orderly 
world — to  impose  its  brand  of  order  on  the  world 
by  force  or  to  try  to  get  the  world  to  organize  itself 
by  agreement.  As  between  these  two  alternatives, 
you  thought  the  only  workable  choice  for  us  was 
the  second. 

Acheson:  Right.  We  will  either  get  order  by 
organized  international  cooperation,  or  we  won't 
get  it. 

MacLeish  :  All  right.  And  you  concluded  that 
we  do  have  a  foreign  policy  so  far  as  this  choice  is 
concerned — that  it  is  our  policy  to  try  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  international  organization. 

Acheson  :  Yes.  We  have  learned  that  we  can't 
get  by  with  substitutes  and  devices  such  as  we  tried 
in  the  years  between  the  wars. 

MacLeish:  But  you  felt,  as  I  understood  you, 
that  our  foreign  policy  was  something  more  than 
a  necessary  choice  between  two  alternatives — that 
it  was  positive  also — that  it  reflected  the  kind  of 
people  we  are. 

Acheson  :  That's  right.  Our  foreign  policy  is  to 
make  the  kind  of  world  our  kind  of  people  can  live 
in  and  want  to  live  in — people  who  like  to  be 


themselves  and  to  be  free  and  to  get  around  and  to 
build,  to  accomplish  things. 

MacLeish  :  Then  you  made  another  point.  You 
thought  foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  were 
the  same  thing,  as  far  as  their  relation  to  public 
opinion  was  concerned — that  both  kinds  of  policy 
must  reflect  the  nation's  purpose. 

Acheson  :  And  we  agreed  that  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference is  a  good  example  of  foreign  policy  reflect- 
ing national  purpose. 

MacLeish:  We  did.  The  Yalta  communique 
reads  like  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  have 
been  bothering  the  people  most :  what  to  do  with 
Germany — how  to  pave  the  way  for  democratic 
governments  in  Poland,  Greece,  and  other  liberated 
countries. 

Acheson  :  You  have  forgotten  the  best  news  of 
all — that  the  British,  the  Russians,  and  ourselves 
agreed  on  the  answer  to  the  most  difficult  question 
left  open  at  Dumbarton  Oaks — the  question  of 
voting  procedure. 

.  MacLeish  :  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  philos- 
I  ophize  again,  I'd  sum  it  all  up  by  saying  that  we 
|  agree  we  have  a  foreign  policy,  that  it  is  a  foreign 
i  policy  that  works,  and  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
I  pose  is  to  keep  the  way  open  for  the  democratic 
1  future  in  which  this  Nation  believes. 

Next  week,  in  the  second  of  these  programs,  I'll 
have  with  me  at  the  microphone  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew,  and  probably  Alger  Hiss, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  con- 
ference and  who  recently  returned  from  the  Crimea 
Conference.  We  will  talk  about  Main  Street  and 
Dumbarton  Oaks.  We'll  delve  a  little  deeper  into 
our  peace  plans  and  proposals,  then.  Until  next 
week,  good-by. 

Announcer:  That  was  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Public 
and  Cultural  Relations.  With  him  was  Assistant 
Secretary  Dean  Acheson,  who  is  in  charge  of  con- 
gressional relations  and  international  conferences. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  programs  on  our 
foreign  policy,  arranged  by  NBC's  University  of 
the  Air,  both  for  listeners  at  home  and  for  service 
men  and  women  overseas,  to  be  transmitted  to 
them,  wherever  they  are  stationed,  through  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Services.  Six  more  programs 
will  feature  top  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State,  on  the  following  subjects: 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 
World  Trade  and  World  Peace, 
What  About  the  Liberated  Areas  ? 
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What  About  the  Enemy  Countries? 

Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Latin  America,  and 

The  State  Department  Itself. 

Questions  are  invited  on  any  or  all  of  these  sub- 
sets. Just  send  them  to  the  State  Department  in 
Vashington  and  we'll  get  as  many  answers  for  you 
s  we  can. 

A  pamphlet  containing  all  of  the  seven  broad- 
tsts  of  this  series  in  which  State  Department 
fficials  are  participating  will  be  supplied  to  you 
pon  request.  You  should  address  your  request 
o  the  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
leparate  copies  of  this  evening's  program  alone 
re  also  available  upon  request. 

Next  Saturday  at  the  same  time  you  will  hear  a 
rogram  entitled  Main  Street  and  Dumbarton 
\iks.  Archibald  MacLeish  will  be  back,  this  time 
rith  Under  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  and 
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Alger  Hiss,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Politi- 
cal Affairs  of  the  State  Department.  Be  sure  to 
be  on  hand  when  they  answer  such  questions  as 
these : 

Voice  No.  1 :  What  has  all  this  talk  about  Dum- 
barton Oaks  got  to  do  with  me? 

Voice  No.  2:  How  can  you  expect  any  world 
organization  to  work  with  so  much  power  politics 
going  on? 

Voice  No.  3:  What  about  the  small  nations: 
Where  do  they  come  in? 

Announcer:  These  are  questions  we've  got  to 
answer.  For  we  all  have  a  part  to  play  in  Building 
the  Peace.  Yes — the  war  is  still  to  be  won — and 
we're  winning  it — but  this  time  we  must  win  the 
peace  too ! 

Until  next  week  at  the  same  time,  then.  This  is 
NBC  in  Washington. 


Report  on  the  President's  Trip 

Following  the  Crimea  Conference 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  20] 

The  President  with  members  of  his  immediate 
arty  left  Livadia  in  the  afternoon  motoring  over 
lountain  roads  along  the  Black  Sea  to  Sevastopol 
•here  they  spent  the  night  aboard  a  United  States 
tavy  auxiliary  ship.  The  route  took  the  party 
ver  a  battlefield  nearly  a  century  old  where  the 
istoric  Light  Brigade  made  its  famous  charge  in 
lie  Crimean  War  of  1854-56.  For  many  miles 
he  roadway  led  through  territory  bitterly  con- 
jsted  by  Russian  and  German  armies  in  the  recent 
Crimean  campaigns. 

At  Sevastopol  the  President  saw  scenes  of  stark 
e.-t  ruction  by  the  Germans.  The  city  was  vir- 
nally  leveled  to  the  ground  except  for  walls  of 
oiues  and  buildings  which  mines,  bombs,  and  guns 
1  recent  battles  left  standing  like  billboards,  mute 
?stimony  of  horrorful,  wanton  Nazi  vengeance. 
Tie  President  said  he  lacked  words  to  describe 
dequately  such  devastation.  Out  of  thousands 
f  buildings,  he  was  told,  only  six  were  left  in  use- 
ul  condition  when  the  Germans  fled. 

In  the  dark  hours  of  the  next  morning  the  Presi- 
ent  continued  his  trip  by  motor  to  an  airfield 
diere  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  and  a  guard 
f  honor  were  present  to  bid  him  farewell.  There, 
irplanes  of  the  United   States  Air  Transport 
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Command  were  waiting  to  take  bim  south  to 
Egypt,  a  distance  of  about  five  and  one-half  hours' 
flying  time.  Measured  by  climates,  however,  the 
interval  spelled  the  difference  between  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  the  Crimea  and  the  desert 
sands  and  the  tropical  scenery  of  the  fertile  Nile 
Delta.  Cairo,  where  the  President  and  Churchill 
met  in  December  1943,  and  traveled  together  to 
meet  Marshal  Stalin  in  Tehran,  was  within  a  few 
minutes'  air  reach  of  his  stopping  place  on  this 
visit. 

On  his  previous  visit  the  President  went  to  see 
King  Farouk,  who  was  in  a  hospital  recovering 
from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident. 
This  time,  however,  His  Majesty  was  the  Presi- 
dent's first  caller.  He  was  received  aboard  a 
United  States  man-of-war  at  anchor  in  Great  Bit- 
ter Lake,  through  which  the  Suez  Canal  passes. 
The  President  was  on  deck  to  greet  the  King  when 
he  arrived  shortly  before  noon.  As  soon  as  the 
formalities  of  the  meeting  were  over,  the  two  were 
deep  in  earnest  discussions  of  many  questions  af- 
fecting American-Egyptian  relations.  These  con- 
tinued through  luncheon.  Guests  included  United 
States  Minister  S.  Pinkney  Tuck;  Hassanein 
Pasha,  Chamberlain  of  the  Royal  Household; 
Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  the  President's 
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Chief  of  Staff;  Mrs.  John  Boettiger,  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter;  and  Harry  Hopkins,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  the 
members  of  his  staff  were  received  later  in  the  af- 
ternoon. He  was  accompanied  by  United  States 
Minister  J.  K.  Caldwell;  Ras  Kassa,  President  of 
the  Crown  Council ;  Ato  Aklilou  Habte  Wold,  Vice 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Ato  Yilma  Der- 
essa,  Vice  Minister  of  Finance,  together  with  other 
advisers.    The  President  conversed  in  French. 

In  talking  with  the  Emperor,  the  President 
stressed  communications  between  the  United 
States  and  Ethiopia  and  said  he  hoped,  with  im- 
provements of  communications,  particularly  by 
air,  the  two  countries  would  come  to  know  each 
other  better.  The  Emperor  told  the  President  of 
the  many  improvements  recently  made  in  Abys- 
sinia and  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  President's 
hope  for  closer  relations. 

The  President  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  thank  the  Emperor  in  person  for  the  site 
and  buildings  he  and  the  Empress  gave  the  United 
States  to  use  as  a  legation  in  Addis  Ababa. 

In  his  conversations  earlier  in  the  day  with  King 
Farouk,  the  President  referred  to  the  purchase  by 
the  United  States  of  large  quantities  of  long-staple 
Egyptian  cotton  during  the  war  and  stressed  the 
hope  that  greatly  increased  exchange  of  other  com- 
modities would  be  developed  in  the  future.  The 
importance  of  two-way  future  trade  was  stressed. 
Tourist  travel  to  Egypt,  the  President  said,  was 
certain  to  become  greater  after  the  war  than  be- 
fore. He  predicted  thousands  of  Americans  would 
visit  Egypt  and  the  Nile  region  after  the  war,  by 
ship  and  by  air. 

King  Ibn  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  was  received  by 
the  President  amid  colorful  and  impressive  cere- 
monies. They  met  during  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
following  the  President's  reception  of  King 
Farouk  and  Emperor  Haile  Selassie. 

The  Arabian  monarch  had  traveled  more  than 
800  miles  from  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Jidda  in  order 
that  he  might  meet  the  President.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  he  had  left  his  country's  soil, 
and  this  was  interpreted  by  members  of  his  party 
as  an  unprecedented  honor  for  the  visiting  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States. 

The  occasion,  however,  was  notable  in  many 
other  ways.  A  destroyer  had  been  put  at  the 
King's  disposal  for  the  trip,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
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the  first  warship  in  history  to  enter  the  port 
Jidda,  as  well  as  the  first  United  Sta  >  1  of 

kind  to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  during  Woi 
War  II.  The  destroyer  decks  were  covered  wi 
ricl)  oriental  rugs,  while  gilded  chairs  gave  ad<J 
touches  of  unusual  splendor,  as,  also,  did  the  no 
ing  robes  and  accessories  that  make  the  Arab] 
dress  so  strikingly  picturesque. 

While  a  cabin  was  prepared  for  the  King  aboa 
his  ship,  he  preferred  to  live  out  of  doors.  A  te: 
therefore,  was  set  up  on  the  forecastle  deck,  a 
he  lived  in  it  as  if  he  were  making  a  pilgrima1 
somewhere  in  the  vast  desert  regions  of  Arab 
The  King's  entourage  numbered  48,  compiisi 
his  brother,  Emir  Abdullah ;  Emir  Mohammed  a: 
Emir  Mansour,  sons  of  the  King ;  Sheikh  Abdull 
Es-Suleiman,  Minister  of  Finance;  Sheikh  Yuss 
Yassin,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister;  Sheikh  Ha 
Wahba,  Minister  to  London ;  and  others. 

Col.  William  A.  Eddy,  Marine  Corps,  retire 
now  serving  as  American  Minister  to  Saudi  Arab] 
also  accompanied  the  King. 

The  President,  seated  on  the  forward  gun  de 
of  his  ship,  received  the  royal  visitors  as  the  en 
manned  the  rails,  bugle  calls  sounded,  and  t 
shrill  notes  of  the  boatswain's  pipe  kept  all  han 
standing  rigidly  at  attention. 

The  President  and  the  King  continued  the 
talks  long  after  the  luncheon  hour. 

The  discussions  were  in  line  with  the  Presiden 
desire  that  heads  of  governments  throughout  ti 
world  should  get  together  whenever  possible 
talk  as  friends  and  exchange  views  in  order  bett 
to  understand  the  problems  of  one  another. 

Another  conference  between  the  President  ai 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  was  held  at  Alexandri1 
Although  it  lasted  less  than  four  hours — a  bri 
affair  when  compared  to  the  eight  days  they  spe 
together  with  Marshal  Stalin  in  the  Crimea — ti 
meeting  in  Egypt  permitted  new  and  importa 
discussions  of  at  least  one  subject  which  they  cou 
not  take  up  before.  That  had  to  do  with  Jap: 
and  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  where  Soviet  Eussia 
a  neutral  power. 

Mr.  Churchill  told  the  President  in  blunt  wor< 
that  his  government  was  determined  to  thrc 
everything  it  had  at  the  Japs  as  soon  as  Germai 
has  been  defeated  and,  meanwhile,  would  do  t 
it  could  to  strengthen  its  forces  already  engag< 
in  that  conflict. 
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Secretary  Stettinius,  en  route  from  Moscow  to 
ake  official  calls  in  Liberia,  southwest  Africa,  and 
razil  and  thence  to  the  inter- American  conference 
i  Mexico  City,  was  waiting  to  see  the  President 
hen  he  reached  Alexandria.  The  Secretary  re- 
nted on  the  meetings  he  held  in  Moscow  with 
oreign  Commissar  Molotov.  He  told  the  Pres- 
ent they  had  been  altogether  satisfactory  and 
tat  he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  visit  to  the 
ussian  capital. 

Ambassador  Winant  had  been  invited  to  join  the 
resident's  party  and  had  come  by  air  from  Lon- 
Dn.  He  and  the  President  spent  hours  together 
uring  the  several  days  he  remained  with  the 
irty. 

Two  more  ambassadors,  Jefferson  Caffery  from 
aris  and  Alexander  Kirk  from  Rome,  were  found 
feting  in  the  French  city  of  Algiers,  the  last 
opping  place  on  the  road  to  Washington.  They 
ad  been  given  advance  notice  of  the  President's 
>ming,  and,  in  that  way,  it  was  made  possible  for 
im  personally  to  bring  the  three  ambassadors 
p  to  date  on  all  that  took  place  in  the  Crimea 
onference  as  well  as  to  advise  them  fully  re- 
arding  his  meetings  with  the  rulers  of  Egypt, 
audi  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 
When  the  President  reaches  Washington,  he  will 
ave  traveled  approximately  14,000  miles— more 
mn  half-way  around  the  world.  At  no  time  dur- 
lg  his  journeys,  however,  was  he  beyond  almost 
istantaneous  reach  of  the  White  House  or  other 
(ficials  in  Washington.  This  was  made  possible 
y  communications  facilities  provided  and  oper- 
ted  by  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  volume  of  traffic, 
icoming  and  outgoing,  remained  continuously 
eavy  but  was  moved  with  surprising  speed  and 
ccuracy— without  interruption  or  delay.  Mail 
loved  according  to  regularly  planned  schedules  to 
nd  from  the  White  House.  And  so  it  was  possible 
Dr  the  President  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
f  his  office  at  home  on  the  one  hand  and  to  attend 
D  conference  work  on  the  other. 
General  de  Gaulle,  as  President  of  the  Provi- 
ional  Government  of  France,  was  invited  by 
•resident  Roosevelt  to  meet  with  him  in  Algiers, 
'he  invitation  was  given  the  General  in  Paris  by 
imbassador  Caffery  and  had  been  sent  from  Yalta, 
Jrimea,  six  days  in  advance  of  his  arrival  in  Al- 
iers.  In  his  message  the  President  told  the  Gen- 
ral  he  had  hoped  very  much  to  meet  him  in 
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continental  France  but  that  time  pressure  made 
it  impossible  to  get  to  Paris,  much  as  he  would  like 
to  do  so.  He  again  expressed  warm  thanks  for  the 
invitation  the  Government  of  France  extended  him 
when  he  was  in  Quebec  attending  the  last  con- 
ference there. 

As  dispatched  from  Yalta,  the  President's  invi- 
tation concluded  with  an  expression  of  real  hope 
that  the  alternative  proposal  for  a  meeting  in  Al- 
giers would  be  satisfactory  to  the  French  leader. 
The  President  was  most  disappointed  when  ad- 
vised that  official  business  did  not  permit  the  Gen- 
eral to  come  to  Algiers. 

"Questions  of  mutual  interest  and  importance 
to  France  and  the  United  States  are  pending",  the 
President  said.  "I  wanted  very  much  to  see  the 
General  before  leaving  for  home." 

Visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
To  Liberia 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

The  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Liberia 
on  February  16,  1945  marks  the  first  time  an 
American  Secretary  of  State  has  visited  that  Re- 
public, and  his  stay  there  was  regarded  as  an 
event  of  considerable  importance. 

Landing  at  Roberts  Field  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Secretary  drove  52  miles  by  automobile  to 
Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia.  On  the  way  the 
Secretary  and  his  party  passed  through  the  ex- 
tensive plantations  where  natural  rubber  is  col- 
lected for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

President  William  V.  S.  Tubman,  his  entire 
Cabinet,  the  Chief  Justice,  a  number  of  Senators, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
received  the  Secretary  at  the  executive  mansion  in 
Monrovia.1  Dinner  at  the  executive  mansion  fol- 
lowed the  reception,  and  the  Secretary  then  re- 
turned to  Roberts  Field,  taking  off  shortly  after 
midnight  for  Natal. 

President  Tubman  and  his  colleagues  expressed 
their  full  appreciation  of  the  Secretary's  visit  and 
showed  the  Secretary  and  his  party  the  utmost  hos- 
pitality. The  Secretary  was  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Tubman  to  convey  his  warmest  personal 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  President  Roosevelt. 

*For  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  on  being 
received  by  President  Tubman,  see  BtnxOTiN  of  Feb.  18, 
1945,  p.  219. 
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Adherence  by  Venezuela  to  the  Declaration  by 

United  Nations 


EXCHANGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

[Released  to  the  press  February  20] 

February  16,  1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency 
the  following  declaration  given  to  the  press  last 
night  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Venezuela : 

"Declaration  XV,  proposed  and  signed  by  Vene- 
zuela in  the  Habana  Meeting  of  Consultation  and 
subsequently  specially  approved  by  the  National 
Congress,  is  the  origin  and  legal  basis  of  the  atti- 
tude adopted  by  the  Republic  by  the  side  of  the 
United  Nations  toward  the  aggressor  Powers. 

"The  signatories  of  the  above-mentioned  docu- 
ment recognized  and  proclaimed  that  an  attack  by 
a  non-American  country  against  any  nation  of 
the  Continent  would  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  them  all.  It  was  in  execution  of 
that  undertaking  that  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
which  occurred  December  7,  1941,  publicly  stated 
the  decision  of  the  Government  to  keep  faithfully 
its  pledge  of  solidarity,  and  shortly  afterward 
provided,  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  for  the 
breaking  off  of  relations  between  Venezuela  and 
the  Axis  Powers.  This  rupture  and  the  decree 
whereby  the  effects  of  the  Venezuelan  neutrality 
legislation  were  suspended  in  favor  of  American 
countries  at  war  mark  precisely  the  moment  when 
Venezuela  abandoned  her  position  as  a  neutral 
country. 

"Days  later,  when  the  Third  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation was  constituted  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Vene- 
zuela proposed,  together  with  Colombia  and  Mex- 
ico, that  all  the  nations  of  America  that  had  not 
done  so  should  break  off  the  diplomatic  relations 
they  had  with  the  Axis  countries  and  asked,  with 
other  Republics,  that  the  American  community 
adopt  as  its  own  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  to  which  it  subsequently  for- 
mally adhered. 

"The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  not  hesitated 
to  give  to  the  United  Nations,  within  its  possibili- 


ties, its  political,  economic  and  military  coopera- 
tion. To  this  end  it  agreed  with  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  on  condi- 
tions for  the  defense  in  common  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies;  it  fortified 
certain  points  of  the  coast  to  cooperate  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Allied  bases;  it  agreed  with  the  British 
Government  on  preventive  measures  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Gulf  of  Paria;  it  fortified  the  Island 
of  Patos  and  combined  its  action  with  that  of  the 
American  base  of  Trinidad ;  it  opened  its  ports  and 
airports  to  the  vessels  and  aircraft  of  friendly  bel- 
ligerent countries ;  it  seized  ships  interned  in  Vene- 
zuela and  belonging  to  totalitarian  powers;  it 
passed  measures  for  watching  and  restraining  the 
activities  of  aliens  or  nationals  which  might  en- 
danger the  security  of  any  American  country;  it 
placed  under  governmental  control  the  movement 
of  funds  belonging  to  Axis  citizens ;  it  liquidated  or 
expropriated  commercial,  industrial  and  transpor- 
tation enterprises  belonging  to  them  and,  in  short, 
gave  strict  execution  to  all  measures  derived  from 
the  inter-American  agreements  of  the  country,  al- 
ways demonstrating  its  will  to  aid  by  all  the  means 
within  its  power  the  triumph  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"On  its  part  the  German  Government  has  com- 
mitted definite  acts  of  aggression  against  the  Re- 
public, such  as  the  sinking  of  vessels  of  national 
flag,  with  loss  of  Venezuelan  lives,  and  recently 
went  so  far  in  its  hostile  attitude  as  the  barbarous 
shooting  of  an  illustrious  prelate  of  our  church. 

"In  virtue  of  such  facts,  and  because  they  char- 
acterize unmistakably  the  situation  created,  the 
National  Government  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  belligerency  between  Venezuela  on  the  one 
hand  and  Germany  and  Japan  on  the  other. 

"The  President  of  the  Republic  has  accordingly 
conferred  full  powers  on  the  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington to  sign  the  document  of  adherence  of  Vene- 
zuela to  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations,  dated 
January  1,  1942." 

I  avail  [etc.]  Arturo  Lares 

His  Excellency  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  0. 


FEBRUARY  25,  1945 
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February  19, 1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
,ou r  Embassy's  note  of  February  16,  1945,  in 
ihich  it  is  stated  that  the  National  Government  of 
Venezuela  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
belligerency  between  Venezuela  on  the  one  hand 
aid  Germany  and  Japan  on  the  other,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  has  accord- 
ingly conferred  full  powers  on  you  to  sign  for  the 
idherence  of  Venezuela  to  the  Declaration  by 
Jnited  Nations  of  January  1,  1942. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  deposi- 
tory for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  welcome 
Venezuela  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  you 
to  sign  the  Declaration  on  February  20,  1945. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

His  Excellency 

Senor  Dr.  Don  Diogenes  Escalante, 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  VENEZUELA  UPON  SIGNING 


Released  to  the  press  February  20] 

When  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  occurred, 
Venezuela  was  one  of  the  first  republics  of  the  con- 
inent  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis 
governments,  thus  aligning  itself  with  the  nations 
hat  are  defending  the  cause  of  right  and  justice, 
it  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  these  noble  ideals 
ivere  about  to  be  submerged  by  a  wave  of  aggression 
ind  barbarity.  In  doing  so,  my  country  was  ad- 
hering to  the  attitude  which  it  had  assumed  in 
numerous  pan-American  conferences,  especially 
it  the  Habana  Consultative  Meeting  of  1940.  As 
will  be  remembered,  Venezuela  was  the  nation 
which  there  proposed  the  famous  Declaration  XV, 
whereby  the  American  republics  agreed  to  consult 
r>ne  another  and  to  provide  appropriate  means  of 
defense  in  case  one  of  them  should  be  the  victim 
of  an  attack  on  the  part  of  an  extra-continental 
power.  This  Declaration  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  the  inter- American  system  of  cooperation  and 
defense. 

Since  that  time  Venezuela  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  Allied  nations  in  the  common  effort  to 
win  the  victory;  we  hastened  to  take  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  any  act  of  sabotage  against 
petroleum  production,  and  today  we  can  say  that, 
due  to  this  foresight,  there  has  been  no  interrup- 
tion at  any  time  to  our  important  supplies  of  that 
vital  fuel  for  the  Allied  fleets  and  armies ;  we  have 
agreed  with  the  powers  concerned  upon  military 
measures  for  the  common  defense  of  certain  sec- 
tors of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria; 
we  have  opened  our  ports  and  airfields  to  the  ves- 
sels and  airplanes  of  friendly  belligerent  nations; 
by  means  of  drastic  legislation  we  have  frozen  the 
funds  and  paralyzed  and  liquidated  the  businesses 
of  Axis  nationals ;  we  have  kept  strict  watch  over 


the  subversive  activities  of  the  latter,  placing  some 
in  confinement  and  imprisoning  others.  In  short, 
we  have  given  all  that  our  resources  and  our  ca- 
pacity have  permitted.  In  this  attitude  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  has  always  had  the  unre- 
stricted support  of  all  its  people,  who,  faithful  to 
their  traditions,  have  from  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  given  all  their  moral  support  to  the  cause 
of  the  democracies. 

To  this  action  of  alignment  in  the  field  of  justice 
and  civilization,  the  Axis  responded  with  its  ac- 
customed scorn  for  human  rights ;  Venezuelan  lives 
and  Venezuelan  property  were  destroyed  by  Ger- 
many upon  the  sinking  of  vessels  which  flew  our 
flag;  and  these  deeds  culminated  recently  in  the 
shooting  of  Bishop  Salvador  Montes  de  Oca,  the 
eminent  prelate  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of 
Venezuela.  The  energetic  protests  of  my  Govern- 
ment in  all  these  cases  have  received  a  scornful 
silence  from  Germany  as  a  reply. 

In  consequence  of  the  situation  which  I  mention, 
Venezuela  has  been  in  a  de  facto  state  of  bellig- 
erency with  the  Axis  powers  since  the  days  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  it  is  this  de  facto  state  which 
my  Government  has  regularized  into  a  de  jure  state 
by  declaring  officially,  on  the  fourteenth  instant, 
such  belligerency  toward  Germany  and  Japan. 

Thus  formalizing  its  original  attitude,  Vene- 
zuela will  continue  to  cooperate  faithfully  with  the 
United  Nations,  by  every  means  within  its  power, 
in  the  common  effort  to  obtain  the  victory  and  a 
new  order  of  things  which  will  consecrate  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  guarantee 
to  nations  and  to  men  the  right  to  live  free  and 
in  peace. 

1  Made  at  the  Department  of  State  on  Feb.  20,  1945. 
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It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  fulfil  the  mandate 
which  His  Excellency  President  General  Isaias 
Medina  Angarita  has  given  me  to  sign,  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  over  which  he  presides, 
Venezuela's  formal  adherence  to  the  Declaration 
by  the  United  Nations. 

REMARKS  RY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW" 

[Released  to  the  press  February  20] 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  Venezuela  formally 
into  the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations.  Long  ago 
Venezuela  aligned  itself  firmly  with  us  by  breaking 
relations  with  the  Axis  and  by  taking  effective 
measures  to  control  and  suppress  Axis  activities. 
Venezuela  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
placing  its  vast  petroleum  resources  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  United  Nations  and  making  available 
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its  other  products.  We  are  confident  that  Vene- 
zuela will  continue  its  faithful  cooperation  with 
the  United  Nations  in  the  common  war  effort. 

We  are  making  steady  advances  toward  complete 
victory  over  our  enemies,  but  we  know  that  many 
months  may  elapse  before  all  of  the  Axis  forcj 
have  laid  down  their  arms.  It  is  heartening  to 
have  Venezuela  attach  its  signature  to  the  compact 
of  the  United  Nations  and  thus  become  formally 
joined  with  the  other  nations  which  have  pledged 
their  full  resources  in  the  war  against  the  Axis. 

As  the  aims  of  the  United  Nations  contemplate 
the  building  of  an  international  organization  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  welcome  Venezuela  as  a  full  partner  in 
that  great  task.  We  need  the  collaboration  of  all 
governments  and  peoples  who  would  live  free 
and  in  peace. 


Adherence  by  Uruguay  to  the  Declaration  by    I 

United  Nations 


EXCHANGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 


[Released  to  the  press  February  24] 

An  exchange  of  communications  regarding  the 
adherence  of  Uruguay  to  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations  follows : 

February  23, 1945. 

I  have  to  communicate  to  Your  Excellency  that 
by  means  of  a  law  and  decree  adopted  yesterday, 
the  Oriental  Eepublic  of  Uruguay  declared  itself 
in  a  state  of  war  against  Germany  and  Japan.  By 
this  act  the  Uruguayan  people  and  Government, 
fully  united  with  the  forces  defending  the  rights 
of  humanity  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
conflict,  assume  in  law  the  position  which  they 
have  occupied  in  fact  especially  since  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor ;  and  bring  to  culmination  a  pro- 
cedure guided  always  by  their  democratic  tradi- 
tions and  their  profound  faith  in  justice  and  right. 
Likewise,  it  has  been  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Dec- 
laration by  United  Nations  signed  at  Washington 
January  1,  1942,  and  for  this  purpose  our  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington  is  authorized  to  sign  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic. 

Accept,  Excellency,  my  best  wishes  for  your  per- 
sonal well-being. 

Jose  Serrato 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 


February  24,  1945. 

I  have  received  your  telegram  of  February  23, 
1945,  stating  that  by  means  of  a  law  and  decree  of 
February  22  Uruguay  declares  itself  in  a  state  of 
war  against  Germany  and  Japan ;  that  by  this  act 
the  Uruguayan  people  and  Government,  fully 
united  with  the  forces  defending  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity since  the  beginning  of  the  present  conflict, 
assume  in  law  the  position  which  they  have  occu- 
pied in  fact  especially  since  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor;  that  Uruguay  has  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  of  January  1, 
1942;  and  that  the  Uruguayan  Ambassador  at 
Washington  has  been  authorized  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration in  the  name  of  Uruguay. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  deposi- 
tory for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  welcome 
Uruguay  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Ambassador  Blanco  is  signing  the  Declara- 
tion on  this  date,  February  24, 1945. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  /State 


'Made  at  the  Department  of  State  on  the  occasion  of 
the  signing  by  Venezuela. 
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nternational  Understanding: 

A  Foundation  for  the  Peace 


rHE  fromotiox  of  understanding  and  friendship 
across  national  lines  has  been  one  of  the  most 
opular  activities  undertaken  by  educational  insti- 
ltions  and  internationally  minded  private  agen- 
es  in  this  country.  Yet  today  many  people  are 
iking  what  really  important  result  comes  from 
lese  efforts.  Do  student  exchanges,  international 
leetings,  the  distribution  of  literature  on  other 
:nds,  international  festivals,  for  example,  have 
ay  real  significance  in  such  a  cataclysmic  time? 
:  is  readily  understandable  how  the  international 
titudes  of  those  who  directly  participate  in  these 
Torts  are  strengthened.  But  what  relation  do 
lese  efforts  have'  to  the  grave  political  issues  of 
.ir  day  ?  Settlement  of  those  issues  does  not  seem 
>  depend  upon  the  people's  small  efforts.  While 
is  neighborly  and  fun  to  work  to  promote  better 
nderstanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
lany  persons  deep  in  their  hearts  seem  increas- 
igly  to  doubt  whether  such  activities  really  are 
orth  it !  In  the  interests  of  enduring  peace  those 
ho  have  these  doubts  must  have  their  faith 
mewed. 


A  first  fact  that  needs  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
ae  can  no  longer  rely  simply  on  the  understand- 
lg  and  knowledge  of  the  politician  and  of  the 
atesman  for  the  formulation  of  our  foreign  pol- 
y.  In  the  modern  world  the  peoples  as  well  as 
le  governments  participate  in  the  formulation 
ad  development  of  foreign  policies.  Not  many 
jars  back  some  governments  determined  upon 
olicies  and  pursued  them  without  much  reference 
>  their  people.  Today,  however,  governments 
sten  to  the  people.  The  Nazi  Government  in 
ermany  and  the  militarist  Government  in  Japan 
ave  recognized  this  necessity.  Because  they  are 
fraid  of  the  people,  those  Governments  do  every- 
ving  in  their  power  to  create  "followers",  putting 
lto  their  mouths  what  they  want  them  to  say. 
hey  deprive  them  of  a  free  vote  and  break  up 
leir  free  associations.  They  regiment  the  press, 
le  radio,  and  the  lecture  platform.    They  use  the 
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most  modern  techniques  to  befuddle  and  deceive 
systematically. 

In  a  democracy  like  ours,  however,  the  people 
can  vote.  They  are  organized  into  local,  state,  and 
national  groups  of  a  bewildering  variety.  The 
people  have  at  their  disposal  the  press,  radio,  and 
the  forum.  They  speak  for  themselves.  The  Gov- 
ernment thus  relies  on  the  people:  It  counts  for 
a  great  proportion  of  its  ideas  on  the  spontaneous 
discussions  of  the  people;  it  molds  its  policies 
to  meet  their  demands ;  it  explains  its  decisions. 

The  whole  people  now  must  gain  something  of 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  that  once  only 
the  politician  and  the  statesman  needed.  They 
must  know  what  the  life  of  other  peoples  is  like, 
what  they  have  suffered  during  these  tragic  years 
of  war,  what  they  value  as  a  people,  in  what  they 
are  skilled  and  what  not  skilled,  their  character, 
their  qualities,  and  their  beliefs.  They  must  know 
enough  to  be  able  to  interpret  what  they  hear  and 
read  about  other  peoples.  They  must  learn  their 
habits  of  humor  so  that  they  will  understand  the 
tone  of  what  is  said.  Only  through  such  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  can  the  whole  people  live 
up  to  their  new  responsibility. 

II 

A  second  fact  is  that  one  cannot  rely  simply  on 
the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
offices  to  assure  sound  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.  In  the  old  days  the  foreign  offices  op- 
erated in  a  world  apart;  today  the  people  par- 
ticipate with  the  foreign  offices  in  the  day-to-day 
contacts  which  make  up  our  international  relations. 
The  people  of  one  country  now  talk  directly 
through  the  forums,  in  the  press,  and  on  the  radio 
to  the  people  in  another  country.  Recently  this 
situation  was  illustrated  in  the  debate  on  foreign 
policy  between  certain  sections  of  the  American 
and  the  British  press.    This  was  not  an  isolated 
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1  Miss  Fosdick  is  Assistant  in  International  Organiza- 
tion, Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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or  peculiar  incident;  it  was  merely  an  unusually 
dramatic  one.  The  revolutionary  means  of  modern 
communication  have  put  people  everywhere  into 
common  intercommunication.  Messages  are  now 
carried,  moreover,  not  to  a  single  listener  nor  to  a 
few  correspondents  but  to  millions  of  listeners  and 
to  millions  of  readers.  Assistant  Secretary  Mac- 
Leish  recently  wrote:  "Whether  we  like  it  or  not 
we  will  find  ourselves  living  at  the  war's  end  in 
a  speaking,  listening  net  of  international  intercom- 
munication so  sensitive  and  so  delicately  respon- 
sive that  a  whisper  anywhere  will  be  heard  around 
the  earth." x 

In  this  sort  of  a  world  a  common  understanding 
and  a  mutual  confidence  is  not  a  luxury.  If  ill- 
tempered  and  irresponsible  talk  prevails,  construc- 
tive efforts  are  imperiled.  If  men  doubt  each 
other's  purposes  and  misunderstand  each  other's 
intentions,  the  hands  of  their  governments  in  try- 
ing to  organize  the  world  for  peace  are  seriously 
weakened.  There  must  be  free,  frank,  and  open 
exchanges  of  opinion  among  the  peoples.  But  it  is 
essential  that  such  exchanges  be  rooted  in  an 
appreciation  of  each  other's  interests,  in  trust  in 
each  other's  purposes,  and  in  a  belief  that  the 
common  cause  of  all  the  people  everywhere  is 
peace. 

Ill 

The  most  important  task  now  confronting  both 
the  peoples  and  their  governments  is  to  build  for 
an  enduring  peace.  To  carry  this  task  through, 
the  major  Allies,  who  now  bear  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, must  continue  to  work  together  in  build- 
ing the  peace.  If  this  indispensable  collaboration 
is  to  continue,  a  firm  foundation  of  mutual  trust 
and  understanding  between  these  states  must  be 
developed. 

During  this  war,  in  spite  of  some  differences 
among  the  major  Allies,  a  determination  to  trust 
each  other  and  to  work  together  has  always  been 
evident.  This  determination  roots  partly  in  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  each  other's  interests. 
But  this  determination  comes  also  from  an  under- 
standing of  the  common  fate  that  all  would  share 
if  the  menace  of  Fascism  prevailed.  This  sense 
of  common  destiny  has  led  the  four  major  Allies 
not  only  to  cooperate  in  the  war  but  it  has  led  them 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1945,  p.  49. 
*  Bulletin  of  Dec.  17,  1944,  p.  743. 


also  to  take  important  joint  steps  to  prepare  fo 
the  peace. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Sovie 
Union,  and  China  have  committed  themselves  i 
the  Moscow  Declaration,  even  in  the  midst  of  wa: 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  general  intei 
national  organization  to  preserve  the  peace  afte 
the  war. 

Preliminary  conversations  already  have  bee 
held  among  these  same  four  states.  At  those  Cor 
versations  this  summer  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  a  ger 
eral  plan  for  the  principles,  machinery,  and  pov 
ers  of  the  general  Organization  was  tentativel 
agreed  upon.  As  one  who  was  at  those  Convei 
sations  during  the  seven  weeks,  I  can  testify  to  tfc 
genuinely  cooperative  and  accommodating  spir 
that  prevailed  throughout.  Full  and  frank  dii 
cussion  took  place  in  plenary  conference  session 
in  committee  meetings,  and  in  informal  discussior 
out  in  the  gardens  of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  on  th 
terrace  of  the  swimming  pool,  and  across  the  care 
tables  set  up  at  lunchtime  under  the  oak  tree 
Everyone  there  labored  patiently  and  hopefully  t 
achieve  a  genuine  understanding  and  agreemen 
Under  Secretary  Grew  recently  made  the  stat< 
ment  that  "in  the  many  international  conference 
in  which  I  have  participated  during  the  past  4 
years  I  have  never  experienced  such  a  seriousna* 
of  purpose,  nor  such  a  sense  of  responsibility,  s 
that  displayed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks".2 

The  joint  plan  that  issued  from  these  Con  vers? 
tions,  known  to  most  of  us  as  the  Dumbarton  Oai 
Proposals,  is  now  before  the  people  for  their  stud 
and  discussion.  Unlike  a  draft  treaty,  the  fori 
in  which  the  League  of  Nations  first  came  befoi 
the  public,  the  Proposals  are  in  the  form  of  a  pla 
of  organization  which  the  people  as  well  as  othe 
governments  have  been  invited  to  study  and  con 
ment  upon. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  will  be  used  i 
a  basis  of  discussion  at  the  United  Nations  confei 
ence  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  beginning  o 
April  25.  This  conference,  representing  a  gres 
body  of  states,  will  prepare  the  Charter  of  the  Oi 
ganization  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  to  be  submitte 
to  the  various  governments  for  their  ratificatioi 

The  procedure  followed  in  planning  for  and  i 
establishing  the  general  Organization  is  a  gres 
tribute  to  the  possibilities  of  joint  action  by  tr 
major  Allies.  But  once  the  fear  of  their  commo 
fate  is  removed  by  the  collapse  of  Germany  an 
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apan,  the  continued  cooperation  of  those  Allies 
ill  depend  primarily  upon  the  respect  which  the 
eople  have  for  each  other  and  upon  their  recog- 
ition  of  a  common  interest  in  the  peace.  With 
ie  collapse  of  the  common  foe  we  will  be  thrown 
ick  again  on  the  more  enduring  and  less  dramatic 
es  of  friendship  and  trust.  If  we  are  not  pre- 
wired to  do  everything  we  can  to  cultivate  these 
es,  we  will  run  the  risk  of  the  major  Allies'  going 
i  different  directions. 

Such  a  development  would  be  truly  disastrous, 
he  Organization  proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
in  be  successful  only  if  the  principal  powers  fully 
nd  whole-heartedly  cooperate  to  make  it  effective. 

I  the  major  powers  develop  fundamentally  diver- 
?nt  policies  and  if  they  persist  in  pursuing  those 
alicies  at  the  expense  of  the  cooperative  effort  to 
reserve  international  peace  and  security,  no  ar- 
ingements  can  finally  preserve  the  peace  whether 
ley  are  bilateral,  regional,  or  universal.  In  any 
Nation  we  can  expect  some  strains  and  stresses, 
•ifferences  are  inevitable,  as  Marshal  Stalin  wisely 
'minded  us  in  his  recent  speech  on  foreign  policy. 
he  crucial  requirement  is  to  stand  together  and  to 
eal  with  differences  as  they  arise.  To  do  this,  the 
lajor  powers  must  have  underlying  respect  for 
ich  other  and  a  live  recognition  of  mutual  inter- 
ns and  common  objectives.  No  more  important 
ork  can  be  done  than  to  cement  the  ties  between 
urselves,  and  between  the  peoples  of  Great  Brit- 
in,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  France  so  that 
lese  peoples  may  become  the  solid  nucleus  of  a 
orld  organization  embracing  eventually  all 
ations. 

IV 

Tc  build  for  an  enduring  peace,  it  is  not  enough 
tat  only  the  major  Allies  work  together.    If  there 

machinery  to  bring  only  the  major  states  to- 
ether,  those  states  would  soon  find  themselves  in 
ie  dubious  position  of  having  to  impose  their 
ecisions  upon  the  other  nations.  Such  a  situation 
ould  be  inherently  unjust  and  unstable.  A  posi- 
ve  and  constructive  peace  requires  that  all  peace- 
iving  states,  regardless  of  their  size  or  power, 
lould  collaborate.  Only  in  a  climate  of  under- 
anding  can  such  general  collaboration  be  sus- 
lined. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  envisage  inter- 
ational  machinery  and  procedures  through  which 

II  nations  devoted  to  peace  would  work  together 
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in  the  common  task  of  preserving  peace.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Organization  would  be  open  to  all 
peace-loving  states.  Since  it  would  be  the  prime 
concern  of  the  Organization  to  have  as  many  states 
as  possible  become  peace-loving,  the  membership 
provisions  point  toward  universality. 

In  public  comment  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  the  pacific  settlement  and  enforcement 
arrangements  in  the  plan  have  received  most  at- 
tention. Those  arrangements  are  indeed  central. 
Another  vital  aspect  of  the  Proposals,  however, 
should  be  pointed  out — the  arrangements  for  co- 
operation to  create  positively  the  conditions  con- 
ducive to  peace.  The  Proposals  vest  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  which  all  states  members  of  the 
Organization  would  be  represented,  and  in  an 
economic  and  social  council  under  its  authority, 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  solution  of  inter- 
national economic,  social,  and  other  humanitarian 
problems  and  the  promotion  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

Picture  to  yourselves  this  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  18  member 
countries  elected  every  3  years  by  the  General 
Assembly,  dedicated  to  assisting  the  nations  to 
advance  their  welfare  and  to  solve  their  urgent 
problems,  among  others,  of  food,  finance,  health, 
and  education.  Working  with  this  widely  repre- 
sentative agency  and  under  its  direction  would  be 
a  number  of  highly  competent  commissions,  staffed 
by  experts  and  research  specialists  in  the  various 
fields  calling  for  international  collaboration. 
Then  all  the  existing  and  projected  specialized 
international  agencies  dealing  with  economics, 
finance,  agriculture,  education,  aviation,  relief, 
and  other  matters  would  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  Organization  on  mutually  agreeable 
terms.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  would 
offer  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  coordinating  of 
the  activities  of  these  organizations  and  in  supple- 
menting their  work.  The  General  Assembly, 
meanwhile,  would  back  up  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  would  stimulate  it  into  greater  ac- 
tivity, and  would  review  its  work. 

For  these  arrangements  actually  to  breathe  with 
life  and  activity,  however,  the  peoples  must  have 
a  real  desire  to  help  each  other  solve  each  other's 
problems.  They  must  feel  that  it  is  worthwhile 
that  men  and  women  everywhere  should  have  bet- 
ter ways  of  living,  better  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  more  freedom,  and  a  better  chance  for 
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a  person  to  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  him.  For 
this  conviction  to  go  deep  enough  to  last  through 
the  inevitable  strains  and  stresses  of  such  a  large- 
scale  cooperative  effort,  there  must  be  a  real  sense 
of  living  men  and  women  around  the  world,  a 
solid  respect  for  people  as  people.  If  this  positive 
approach  to  the  peace  is  to  flourish,  mutual  respect 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  must  be  cultivated. 


We  are  fortunate  in  this  country  to  be  so  well 
prepared  for  the  task  of  extending  understanding 
across  national  lines.  Our  great  institutions  of 
education  and  of  culture  and  our  many  interna- 
tionally minded  private  agencies  are  able  to 
shoulder  the  main  responsibility.  Moreover,  the 
program  of  cultural  relations  is  at  the  center  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Department  does  not  consider  its  program  in  this 
field  a  decoration,  a  frill,  or  an  ornament  added  to 
the  otherwise  serious  business  of  foreign  relations. 

The  Department,  together  with  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  has  for  a 
number  of  years  carried  on  a  reciprocal  program 
of  cultural  relations  with  the  other  American  re- 
publics. Such  a  program  includes  the  exchanges 
of  professors  and  students,  dissemination  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  movies,  special  radio  broadcasts, 
and  technical  missions  requested  by  the  states  to 
assist  in  development  projects.  The  Department 
is  looking  forward  to  the  extension  of  such  a  pro- 
gram among  the  other  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  On  March  31, 1944  the  Department  issued 
a  statement  indicating  that  it  wished  increasingly 
to  encourage  democratic  international  cooperation 
in  developing,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  desirable  edu- 
cational and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world  especially  looking  toward 
the  promotion  of  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
among  them  in  the  interest  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

In  April  1944  the  State  Department  sent  a  dele- 
gation of  six  to  the  Meeting  of  Allied  Ministers 
of  Education  held  in  London.  There  they  met 
with  representatives  of  ten  of  the  United  Nations 
who  had  been  meeting  periodically  ever  since  the 
autumn  of  1942.  Also  present  were  observers 
from  Soviet  Russia,  the  British  Dominions,  and 
India.  In  the  course  of  this  meeting  and  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative  Fulbright  a 
tentative   draft    constitution    for    a    provisional 


United  Nations  Organization  for  Educational  am 
Cultural  Reconstruction  was  prepared,  which  sine 
then  has  been  submitted  to  all  the  United  Nation 
and  to  the  governments  associated  with  them  i 
this  war.  That  work  done  in  London,  which  i 
now  being  studied  by  the  interested  govern menti 
lays  the  groundwork  for  an  international  organ 
ization  for  educational  and  cultural  developmed 
which  could  be  included  among  the  specialize 
agencies  related  to  the  general  Organization  pre 
posed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

One  question  that  may  be  of  special  interest,  o 
which  the  State  Department  has  been  working,  i 
whether  an  agreement  among  the  nations  relatin 
to  the  free  interchange  of  news  and  of  informs 
tion  would  be  feasible.  Such  freedom  of  infoi 
mation  would  include  the  right  of  all  responsibl 
persons  and  agencies  engaged  in  gathering  and  dis 
seminating  information  to  the  public  of  their  ow 
countries  to  discharge,  without  restraint  or  hii 
drance,  that  function  in  other  countries  wher 
they  may  be  stationed,  and,  in  discharging  tha 
function,  to  have  unimpeded  access  to  all  mean 
of  communication.  Conversely,  each  nation  woul 
permit  the  reception  within  territories  under  it 
control  of  information  so  gathered  in  other  cour 
tries,  in  order  that  its  people  may  be  adequatel 
informed.  One  can  readily  understand  how  thi 
type  of  agreement,  if  its  principles  were  to  err 
brace  all  modern  forms  of  information,  includin 
the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  motion  picture,  an 
if  approved  by  a  large  number  of  states,  woul 
constitute  a  realistic  foundation  for  more  adequat 
exchange  of  knowledge.  Such  an  agreement  migh 
well  grow  out  of  discussions  in  the  General  Assem 
bly  or  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  th 
new  Organization. 

Another  matter  which  is  of  particular  interes 
to  the  Department  of  State  is  the  possibility  o 
using  the  motion-picture  film  more  widely  as 
medium  of  information.  Foreign  countries  ar 
constantly  making  requests  to  the  Department  fo 
motion  pictures  depicting  patterns  of  America: 
life,  activities  of  our  vocational  groups,  and  eve: 
the  physical  characteristics  of  this  country.  Som 
agency  of  the  new  international  Organization  ver 
probably  can  render  effective  assistance  in  extend 
ing  the  use  and  exchange  of  motion  pictures  tha 
will  interpret  more  adequately  the  peoples  of  th 
world  to  one  another. 

(Continued,  on  page  315) 
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Principles  of  Economic  Policy 

Address  by  WILLIAM  S.  CULBERTSON  » 


[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

I  rise  this  evening  to  reaffirm  my  faith  in  the 
principles  of  economic  liberty  and  economic  equal- 
ity. The  occasion  which  brings  us  together  in- 
vites such  declaration.  These  principles,  of  which 
Cordell  Hull  is  the  prophet  in  the  modern  world, 
Etc  our  economic  heritage  from  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions.  For  me  they  are  still  self- 
evident  truths. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  I  am  a  little  more  conscious 
than  ever  before  of  my  convictions  concerning 
world  economic  policy.  My  colleagues  and  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  special  mission  to  French 
North  Africa,  to  the  Middle  East,  and  to  Italy. 
The  controlling  objective  of  the  mission  was  the 
(•assertion  of  the  principles  of  economic  liberty 
and  economic  equality.2  Under  instructions  which 
visualized  for  the  future  the  resumption  of  private 
enterprise  in  trade  and  industry,  we  entered  areas 
already  feeling  the  burden  which  war  controls  and 
war  restrictions  had  imposed.  We  studied  the 
problem  assigned  to  us  through  the  experiences 
not  only  of  the  highest  officials  in  each  country  but 
through  the  experiences  of  the  businessmen  who 
are  carrying  on  economic  life  from  day  to  day. 
We  emerged  from  our  interesting  and  at  times 
difficult  mission  still  with  faith  in  the  philosophy 
which  America  and  France  gave  to  the  world  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  redis- 
covered that  now  no  more  than  then  can  humanity 
lift  itself  by  its  economic  bootstraps.  We  redis- 
covered that  we  cannot  raise  our  standard  of  living 
by  building  political  barriers  around  poverty.  We 
rediscovered  that  government  in  business,  whether 
it  be  a  purchasing  commission  or  a  commercial 
corporation,  cannot  produce  the  kind  of  creative 
power  which  comes  to  a  society  through  individual 
initiative,  economic  adventure,  and  enterprise. 

A  month  or  so  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  ex- 
changing views  with  the  French  Government  in 
Paris  on  the  subject  of  the  resumption  of  private 


'Delivered  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1945  before 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  France.  Col.  Cul- 
bertson  is  chairman  of  the  Special  Economic  Mission  to 
North  Africa. 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10,  1944,  p.  720. 


trade  in  French  North  and  West  Africa.  The 
French  Government,  after  careful  study,  assured 
me  that  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  objective  which 
I  presented  and  that  steps  would  be  taken  in  the 
immediate  future  to  restore  trade  to  private  chan- 
nels in  French  North  and  West  Africa.  Following 
the  announcement  of  this  understanding  there  de- 
veloped in  certain  quarters  a  critical  attitude  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  barriers  to  trade  did  not  disap- 
pear overnight.  Let  us  try  to  understand  the 
situation.  For  a  number  of  years  French  North 
and  West  Africa  have  been  under  a  war  economy. 
The  channels  of  economic  life  became  established 
through  government  controls  and  restrictions 
which  were  entirely  relevant  under  the  regime  of 
war.  Economic  demobilization  could  not  take 
place  in  a  few  weeks.  The  protection  of  the  very 
situation  we  were  trying  to  conserve  called  for  an 
orderly  and  gradual  return  to  the  system  of  private 
trade.  The  agreement  which  was  made  in  Paris 
assumed  that  this  process  would  take  at  least  six 
months.  The  important  result  is  that  a  trend  was 
established  by  the  American  and  French  Govern- 
ments and  that  the  negotiations  in  Paris  constitute 
a  significant  development  in  the  pattern  of  United 
Nations  post-war  commercial  relations. 

II 

The  work  of  our  mission  in  French  North  Africa 
and  in  the  Middle  East  is  in  the  over-all  view  of 
great  events  today  only  "a  little  cloud  out  of  the 
sea,  like  a  man's  hand".  It  may,  as  clouds  do,  blow 
away,  or,  as  in  the  experience  of  the  ancient 
prophet  on  Carmel,  it  may  become  a  storm.  I  hope 
that  under  the  leadership  of  the  western  states  the 
traditions  of  economic  liberty  and  economic  equal- 
ity may  be  translated  into  an  active  expanding 
system  of  trade  and  industry  dominating  the  post- 
military  world.  Such  a  system  will  come  when 
currencies  are  stabilized,  exchanges  freed,  exces- 
sive barriers  lessened,  direct  controls  and  discrimi- 
nations removed,  and  genuine  guarantees  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  and  national  treatment 
secured.  If  nations  in  world  council  can  unite  on 
an  economic  policy  which  will  free  trade  and  in- 
dustry from  the  shackles  of  restriction  and  dis- 
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crimination  and  from  a  reliance  on  political 
power ;  if  the  international  organization  to  be  set 
up  will  make  effective  a  set  of  fair  rules  for  all 
peoples,  then  private  business  can  thrive  and  grow 
without  the  intervention  and  support  of  govern- 
ment.1 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  obstacles  which  are 
in  our  path.  Unfortunately  the  economic  creed  of 
Fascism  is  not  retreating  with  the  German  Armies. 
Under  the  necessities  of  war  governments  have 
tasted  the  blood  of  economic  power.  Fears  and 
uncertainties  have  encouraged  plans  for  the  reten- 
tion in  the  post-war  period  of  the  alliance  between 
the  state  and  economic  activities.  Large  groups  of 
people  have  been  taught  to  associate  their  liveli- 
hood and  security  with  government-in-business. 

I  am  concerned  this  evening  with  the  effect  of 
this  tendency  on  international  economic  relations, 
where  the  odds  even  before  the  war  were  heavily 
against  economic  liberty  and  economic  equality. 
In  the  western  world  influential  forces  are  today 
adding  new  arguments  in  favor  of  preferences  en- 
forced by  political  power,  dependency  maintained 
through  financial  controls,  state  monopolies,  and 
trading  corporations,  and  special  treaties  which 
create  conditions  within  weaker  countries  from 
which  economic  advantages  flow  to  the  dominant 
power. 

These  conditions  and  tendencies  are  challenges 
to  groups  of  individuals,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  governments  which  believe  in  economic  liberty 
and  economic  equality.  Our  first  privilege  and 
duty  is  to  use  our  influence  to  change  these  con- 
ditions and  to  reverse  these  tendencies.  The  use 
of  political  power,  no  matter  how  plausible  its 
legal  basis  may  be,  to  support  discriminatory  trade 
and  industry  in  areas,  colonial  or  otherwise,  where 
local  people  desire  and  need  a  system  of  economic 
liberty  and  economic  equality,  invites  economic 
warfare.  Such  policy  may  be  tolerated  for  a  while, 
as  it  has  been,  but  in  the  end  opposing  power  will 
assert  itself  against  it. 

It  would  seem  inevitable  that  if  private-enter- 
prise states  lose  their  struggle  to  render  effective 
the  principle  of  economic  liberty  and  economic 
equality,  they  will  have  to  support  their  traders 
and  producers  in  world  markets  with  such  influence 
and  such  instrumentalities  as  are  necessary  to  es- 
tablish equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment. 

This  dilemma  of  economic  policy  should  be  pon- 
dered by  both  sides  in  the  great  debate  over  the 


system  which  is  to  govern  the  economic  relations 
of  peoples  in  the  post-war  world. 

Ill 

It  is  particularly  relevant  on  this  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  status  of  Morocco  as  a  symbol  of  the 
principles  in  which  I  am  reaffirming  my  faith  to- 
night. One  of  the  fundamental  international  doc- 
uments affecting  economic  activities  with  and 
within  Morocco  is  the  Algeciras  convention  of 
1906.  The  controlling  phrase  in  this  convention 
is  "economic  liberty  without  any  inequality".  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  full  force  of  this  phrase  has 
been  appreciated.  The  part  of  the  phrase  which 
is  usually  emphasized  is  "without  any  inequality"; 
that  is,  the  principle  of  the  open  door.  In  other 
words,  goods  from  whatever  source  arriving  are 
assured  equality  of  treatment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  customs  duties,  customs  evaluation,  port 
charges,  and  all  other  controls  affecting  their  en- 
trance into  the  area.  The  phrase  "economic  lib- 
erty without  any  inequality",  however,  has  a  much 
broader  interpretation.  The  phrase  "economic  lib- 
erty" may  be  construed  apart  from  the  amplifying 
phrase  which  follows  it.  Moreover,  the  word  "eco- 
nomic" is  broader  than  "commercial".  It  compre- 
hends the  whole  range  of  activities  by  which  men 
seek  to  live.  This  interpretation  is  supported  by 
the  contents  of  the  convention,  which  includes  the 
creation  of  a  bank,  public  services,  public  works, 
and  other  internal  economic  affairs.  With  respect 
to  all  of  these  activities,  the  phrase  "economic 
liberty"  is  controlling. 

I  emphasize  tonight  the  economic  guarantees 
governing  Morocco,  not  only  because  they  are  im- 
portant in  themselves  but  also  because  here  is  a 
pattern  which  gives  a  touch  of  reality  to  my  plea 
for  economic  liberty  and  economic  equality.  These 
principles,  expanded  into  a  working  universal  sys- 
tem, are  an  essential  part  of  a  world  order  which 
has  for  its  objectives  prosperity,  stability,  and  se- 
curity. They  are  a  part  of  the  noblest  traditions 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
They  are  our  contribution  to  the  post-war  world. 

IV 

I  have  found  in  the  discussion  of  post-war  prob- 
lems, especially  across  the  Atlantic,  a  tendency  to 
overemphasize  the  "transition  period"  after  the 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  80. 
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ar.  So  long  as  this  phrase  covers  merely  a  pe- 
od  of  active  change-over  from  war  economy  to 
>ace  economy,  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  it. 
ut  in  some  plans  for  the  future  it  seems  to  be 
eated  as  a  sort  of  catch-all  into  which  unsolved 
id  seemingly  insoluble  problems  are  dumped  in 
le  hope  that  in  some  mysterious  way  they  will 
>lve  themselves  with  the  passage  of  time. 

May  I  be  pardoned  if  I  revert  again  to  the  in- 
ructions  of  our  mission.  In  my  opinion,  these 
>veal  a  wise  approach  to  this  problem.  They 
)Ught  to  deal  with  post-military  problems  while 
icy  were  still  flexible  and  while  the  issues  involved 
ad  at  least  some  defenders  on  both  sides.  They 
ive  support  to  the  view  that  to  retain  wartime 
mtrols  and  government  participation  in  business 
fter  their  wartime  justification  had  gone  tends 
>  weld  such  restrictive  practices  into  a  permanent 
)mmercial  system.  It  was  recognized  that  ad- 
lstments  take  time  but  that  no  situation  exists 
hich  will  not  yield  to  constructive  treatment  if 
le  will  exists  among  the  nations  to  return  to  a 
ealthy,  wealth-creating  economic  system. 

After  formal  hostilities  cease,  the  peoples  of  the 
orld  are  all  going  to  be  in  the  same  economic  boat. 
t  is  not  going  to  be  a  good  boat.  The  people  of 
le  United  States  and  France  will  be  in  that  boat 
long  with  the  others.  A  popular  idea  is  current, 
acouraged  by  views  expressed  by  certain  individ- 
als  and  groups  in  other  countries,  that  the  United 
tates  is  going  to  be  much  better  off  than  other 
Duntries  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary,  so  the 
rgument  runs,  that  the  United  States  assume  a 
pecial  benevolent  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the 
•orld.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  suffered  as  much 
hysical  destruction  as  certain  other  countries,  but 
rounds  may  be  serious  even  when  they  are  not 
leeding.  The  disorganizing  and  destructive  ef- 
Bct  of  the  war  on  America's  complex  economy 
hould  not  be  underestimated.  We,  too,  are  paying 
nd  paying  destructively  for  this  war. 

I  am  happy  that  a  cooperative  attitude  prevails 
a  the  councils  of  the  American  Government.  We 
ave  reason  to  expect  that  a  similar  attitude  will 
•revail  in  the  councils  of  other  nations.  Special 
conomic  regimes  or  dispensations  lead  to  mis- 
inderstandings.  The  economic  structure  of  the 
iost-war  world  should  rest  on  mutual  exchange  and 
nutual  respect.    I  have  reaffirmed  my  faith  in  the 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1945,  p.  52. 


principles  of  economic  liberty  and  economic  equal- 
ity this  evening  because  they  should  and  can  con- 
stitute a  part  of  that  structure  through  which 
peoples  may  pool  their  hopes,  their  objectives,  and 
their  aspirations  for  a  secure  and  prosperous  world. 

International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FOURTH  MEETING 

[Released  to  the  press  February  22] 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 
established  in  September  1939  to  study  and  report 
on  problems  in  the  world's  cotton  industry,  will 
open  its  fourth  meeting  in  Washington  on  March 
26,  1945.  In  addition  to  the  United  States  the 
countries  which  are  members  of  this  Committee 
and  which  are  expected  to  send  delegates  are 
Brazil,  Egypt,  India,  Peru,  Mexico,  Turkey,  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  the  British  and  French 
cotton-exporting  colonies.1 

The  primary  objective  of  the  discussions  will  be 
to  survey  the  various  aspects  of  the  world  cotton 
situation,  especially  problems  affecting  interna- 
tional trade  in  that  commodity,  and  to  formulate 
recommendations  for  subsequent  consideration  by 
the  individual  countries  for  the  solution  of  such 
problems. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  from  the  countries 
mentioned  above,  was  established  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  International 
Cotton  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  Septem- 
ber 1939,  under  the  following  terms  of  reference : 
To  observe  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  develop- 
ments in  the  world  cotton  situation,  and  to  suggest 
to  the  various  Governments  concerned,  as  and  when 
advisable,  any  measure  it  considered  suitable  and 
practicable  for  the  achievement  of  ultimate  inter- 
national collaboration  in  the  solution  of  world 
cotton  problems. 

Previous  meetings  of  the  Committee,  all  of  them 
in  Washington,  were  held  on  April  1, 1940,  October 
17,  1940,  and  April  11,  1941.  Leslie  A.  Wheeler, 
Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  will  preside  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  March  meeting. 
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United  States  -  Mexican  Water  Treaty 

Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON  * 


[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee :  I  should  like  only  very  briefly  to  touch  upon 
some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  pending 
treaty  which  have  not  in  my  opinion  been  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  during  these  hearings. 

First,  as  to  the  arbitration  point:  You  have 
heard  Mr.  English  of  the  Department  of  State 
analyze  in  detail  the  legal  aspects  of  this  question 
as  bearing  upon  our  possible  obligation  under 
existing  treaty  provisions  to  submit  to  arbitration 
the  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  if  it  should  not  be  disposed  of 
by  this  treaty. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  much  larger 
question  involved  in  this  matter  than  the  inter- 
pretation of  existing  arbitration  treaties  and  legal 
precedents.  None  of  us,  whether  opponents  or 
proponents  of  the  treaty,  can  doubt  that  this  ques- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  must 
be  settled  by  treaty  or  by  arbitration.  It  is  ab- 
solutely unthinkable  to  me,  or  to  any  of  you  gentle- 
men, I  am  sure,  that  we  could  continue  to  let  this 
matter  go  unsettled  until  a  time  when  the  necessity 
to  settle  it  could  begin  to  raise  issues  of  interna- 
tional hostility,  and  even  more  unthinkable  that 
we  should  ever  rely  upon  superior  strength  to 
prevent  a  settlement. 

The  United  States  Government,  with  the  full 
support  of  the  people  and  the  Congress,  is  now 
taking  the  lead  in  establishing  an  international  or- 
ganization to  maintain  peace  based  upon  princi- 
ples of  cooperation  between  nations  and  regard  for 
mutual  sovereign  rights.  We  have  held  ourselves 
out  to  the  world  as  the  principal  exponent  among 
nations  of  cooperative  action,  including  the  arbi- 
tration of  international  disputes.  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  we  have  had  for  many  years  practical 
experience  in  working  out  our  problems  through 
consultation  and  exchange  of  views  on  the  basis  of 
equality  between  nations.  During  this  war  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  republics  has  been  an 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  this 

1  Made  on  Feb.  21,  1945  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  For  article  on  the  United  States  -  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  71. 


system  which  we  can  hold  up  with  pride  to  the  rei 
of  the  world.  The  current  meeting  in  Mexico  Cit 
is  another  and  outstanding  manifestation  of  th 
spirit  of  unity.  It  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  whe 
we  come  to  the  vital  problems  of  the  San  Francise 
conference  later  this  spring.  And  in  this  who 
pattern,  no  better  example  of  friendship  betwee 
two  countries  can  be  found  than  that  which  fa 
existed  during  this  war  between  ourselves  an 
Mexico,  our  nearest  neighbor.  The  fact  that  sue 
a  state  of  affairs  has  not  always  existed  betwee 
our  two  countries  makes  it  even  more  striking  ths 
we  are  now  receiving  such  unstinting  support  f  roi 
Mexico. 

And  so  I  say  that  in  this  background  our  Go1 
eminent  simply  could  not  afford  to  let  this  que 
tion  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  contim 
unsettled  to  plague  our  relations  with  Mexico  f( 
years  to  come.  If  this  treaty  should  be  defeate 
and  if  subsequently  Mexico  should  request  that  tl 
matter  be  arbitrated,  I  do  not  see  how  as  a  matt< 
of  policy — entirely  aside  from  treaties  and  leg; 
precedents — we  in  the  Department  of  State  or  yc 
in  the  Senate  could  refuse  such  a  request.  The] 
would  be  too  much  at  stake  in  relation  both  to  Me: 
ico  and  to  our  total  aims  in  the  field  of  foreig 
affairs  to  justify  our  refusing  to  do  so  for  an 
reason. 

As  to  what  the  outcome  of  such  arbitratic 
might  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  But  it  is  01 
strong  feeling  in  the  Department  of  State  that  01 
own  interests  in  this  country,  in  California  as  we 
as  in  the  other  basin  States,  would  be  seriously  ei 
dangered  by  a  continuation  of  the  present  situi 
tion.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  hai 
pressed  for  the  treaty  and  the  main  reason  I  ai 
sure  why  representatives  of  five  of  the  basin  Stati 
have  strongly  supported  our  efforts.  Today  son 
8,000,000  acre-feet  a  year  of  this  water  are  wastin 
through  Mexican  territory.  There  is  nothing  1 
stop  Mexico's  using  more  and  more  of  this  wat< 
as  time  goes  on.  And  regardless  of  what  the  legi 
niceties  may  be,  let  no  one  be  deceived  that  tl 
longer  this  building  up  of  use  continues,  the  moi 
difficult  it  will  be  to  negotiate  a  settlement  on  am 
thing  like  as  favorable  a  basis  as  we  have  her 
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Lfter  months  of  the  hardest  bargaining  on  the 
uis  of  the  Santa  Fe  formula,  the  Department  of 
tato  arrived  at  a  solution  which  we  believe  is  the 
lost  favorable  from  our  country's  point  of  view 
nit  we  can  now  obtain  if  we  are  going  to  settle 
lis  matter  through  negotiation  or  arbitration.  As 
M  student  of  the  problem  has  said  in  referring  to 
le  question  of  return  flow:  "Indeed,  it  may  be 
beerved  that  the  representatives  of  the  United 
tat es  should  be  commended  highly  for  securing 
iich  a  desirable  provision  in  the  treaty."  Two 
ears  or  five  years  from  now  we  would  probably 
ave  to  contend  with  increased  Mexican  uses  of 
rater.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  under  such  circum- 
:ances  we  could  obtain  agreement  from  Mexico  to 
lake  greater  reductions  in  the  amount  of  water 
ut  to  use  in  its  territory. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  able  lawyers  for 
ts  opponents  that  this  treaty  is  in  conflict  with 
he  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
*roject  Act.  This  argument,  as  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr. 
Jreitenstein,  and  Judge  Stone  have  pointed  out, 
snores  the  clear  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
nd  the  Colorado  River  Compact  which  envisage 
nd  make  provision  for  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  as 
rell  as  the  fact  that  when  the  Boulder  Canyon 
'roject  Act  was  enacted  there  was  on  the  statute 
>ooks  of  the  United  States  an  act  of  Congress  au- 
horizing  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  refer- 
nce  to  these  rivers.  Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Carson 
md  Judge  Stone  have  pointed  out,  this  argument 
s  irrelevant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  Davis 
)am  and  not  Boulder  Dam  from  which  water  will 
)e  metered  out  to  fulfil  the  treaty  requirements. 
[Tie  logical  conclusion  of  the  legal  argument  of  the 
ipponents  of  the  treaty  appears  to  be  that  an  up- 
itream  nation  by  unilateral  act  in  its  own  territory 
:an  impinge  upon  the  rights  of  a  downstream  na- 
ion :  this  is  hardly  the  kind  of  legal  doctrine  that 
:an  be  seriousfy  urged  in  these  times. 

The  accusation  has  been  made  by  some  that  the 
department  of  State  and  the  International  Bound- 
iry  Commission  have  invented  this  treaty;  that 
t  is  arbitrary ;  and  that  we  have  been  outtraded. 
Diis  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  facts.  For  some 
20  years  our  Government  has  been  trying  to  arrive 
ilution  of  this  problem,  both  before  and  after 
:he  construction  of  Boulder  Dam  and  during  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  administrations.  At 
ill  times  the  bases  under  which  these  negotiations 


Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

I  am  indeed  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  today  favorably  reported  the  water 
treaty  with  Mexico.  This  action  will  be 
received  with  acclaim  by  our  friends 
throughout  the  Americas. 


have  been  carried  on  have  been  substantially  sim- 
ilar; as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lawson,  Mr.  Tipton, 
and  others,  the  Santa  Fe  formula  is  not  materially 
different  in  result  from  the  so-called  "Mead  for- 
mula" offered  to  Mexico  in  1929  when  its  uses 
were  much  lower  than  they  are  today.  At  all  times 
the  Department  and  the  Commission  have  con- 
sulted closely  with,  and  been  guided  by  the  views 
and  interests  of,  water  users  in  the  Colorado  River 
basin.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  more  favorable 
to  the  United  States  than  the  Santa  Fe  formula, 
which  was  approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Committee  of  Sixteen  of  the  basin  States.  The 
treaty  actually  will  result  in  curtailing  Mexico's 
present  use.  It  is  absurd  under  these  circumstances 
to  claim  that  the  treaty  will  facilitate  unlimited,  or 
in  fact  any,  additional  development  in  Mexico  at 
our  expense — although  the  reverse  might  well  be 
true  if  through  short-sightedness  this  treaty  were 
defeated.  It  is  in  short  a  fair  and  hard-headed 
solution  to  an  increasingly  troublesome  situation. 

For  over  50  years  the  problem  of  the  division  of 
the  water  of  these  international  streams  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  matters  pending  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  As  development  has 
increased  in  the  two  countries,  the  problem  has 
increased  in  difficulty,  and  it  is  now  the  major 
potential  source  of  friction  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  is  now  moving  into  an  era  of 
increasingly  intimate  contact  with  foreign  nations 
in  fields  which  run  the  gamut  of  military,  political, 
economic,  and  social  relations  of  the  most  complex 
variety.  It  is  an  era  during  which  our  country 
must  exercise  full  leadership  if  our  efforts  and 
our  hopes  are  to  bear  fruit.  But  what  assurance 
can  there  be  for  anyone,  in  this  country  or  out,  that 
we  can  even  begin  to  measure  up  to  these  problems 
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if  we  cannot  settle  the  most  rudimentary  type  of 
bilateral  problem  that  can  ever  arise  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations,  namely,  a  border  problem 
arising  from  the  fact  of  geographical  propinquity  ? 
I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  magnify  this  point  since 
the  treaty  must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  But  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  try  to  set  the  matter 
in  some  perspective  in  relation  to  the  total  picture 
with  which  we  are  trying  to  deal.  This  session  will 
be  the  most  important  in  our  history  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  this  is  the  first  matter  which 
has  come  before  you  during  the  session.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope,  as  it  is  that  of  Secretary  Stettinius 
and  of  our  great  former  Secretary  Hull  who  nego- 
tiated and  signed  this  treaty,  that  favorable  action 
will  soon  be  forthcoming  from  you  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 


Renewal  of  Diplomatic 
Relations  with  El  Salvador 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

The  Department  on  February  19  instructed  the 
American  Embassy  at  San  Salvador  to  renew  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

The  Provisional  President  of  El  Salvador  re- 
signed on  October  20, 1944,  and  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment were  assumed  by  Colonel  Osmin  Aguirre. 
Consultations  were  immediately  initiated  between 
the  American  republics,  under  resolution  XXII  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense  at 
Montevideo,  to  determine  whether  the  change  of 
Government  had  been  brought  about  through  Axis 
influence.  While  these  consultations  elicited  no 
charges  that  the  new  regime  had  come  into  power 
through  Axis  influence  within  the  terms  of  resolu- 
tion XXII,  they  demonstrated  that  there  was  no 
consensus  in  favor  of  recognition,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  stability  of  the  Aguirre  regime  was  not 
assured.  The  consultations  were  continued  and 
now  show  that,  in  the  light  of  recent  developments 
in  El  Salvador,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  international  law  for  recognition:  (a) 
control  of  the  machinery  of  government  and  of  the 
country;  (b)  general  support  without  active  oppo- 
sition; and  (c)  declaration  of  intention  to  fulfil  its 


international   obligations   and   ability  to  do  e 
Therefore,  on  February  19,  pursuant  to  tradition 
hemisphere  policy,  our  Embassy  was  instructed 
renew  relations. 


Twenty-seventh  Anniversary 
Of  the  Red  Army 

[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  messaj 
to  Marshal  Joseph  V.  Stalin  on  the  occasion  of  tl 
twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Ked  Army : 

"February  23,  1945. 
"His  Excellency 
"Joseph  V.  Stalin, 
"Supreme  Commander  of  the  Armed  Fore 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
"Moscow. 
"In  anticipation  of  our  common  victory  again 
the  Nazi  oppressors,  I  wish  to  take  this  opporfc 
nity  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  y( 
as  Supreme  Commander  on  this  the  twenty-seveni 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Ked  Army. 
"The  far  reaching  decisions  we  took  at  Yall 
will  hasten  victory  and  the  establishment  of 
firm  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace.     The  coi 
tinued  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Red  Arir 
together  with  the  all-out  effort  of  the  United  N: 
tions  forces  in  the  south  and  the  west  assure  tl 
speedy  attainment  of  our  common  goal — a  peao 
ful  world  based  upon  mutual  understanding  an 
cooperation. 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 

Death  of  the  Prime  Minister 
Of  Egypt 

[Released  to  the  press  February  24] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  hi 
today  sent  the  following  message  to  the  America 
Minister  at  Cairo : 

"Please  immediately  inform  the  Egyptian  Foi 
eign  Minister  of  the  deep  distress  caused  this  Goi 
ernment  by  the  report  of  tht.  assassination  of  th 
Prime  Minister  Ahmed  Maher  Pasha.  The  loss  t 
Egypt  of  this  distinguished  leader  has  profound! 
shocked  the  American  people." 
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Civil  Air-Transport  Agreement  Between  Canada 

and  the  United  States 


Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

A  new  civil  air-transport  agreement  between  the 
Tnited  States  and  Canada  became  effective  Feb- 
uary  19  in  accordance  with  notes  exchanged  on 
'ebruary  17  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
he  Canadian  Ambassador  in  Washington,  the 
[onorable  L.  B.  Pearson.  The  new  agreement, 
rhich  is  based  on  discussions  recently  held  in  New 
fork  between  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
lents.  supersedes  the  1939  bilateral  arrangement, 
rhich  had  been  extended  by  supplementary  arr- 
angements of  1940  and  1943.1 

The  new  agreement  provides  for  an  increase  in 
he  number  of  routes  to  be  operated  by  the  airlines 
f  each  country.  United  States  airlines  are  au- 
horized  to  fly  the  following  routes:  Boston  to 
loneton;  Boston  to  Montreal;  New  York  or  Bos- 
on to  Quebec ;  New  York  to  Montreal  and  Ottawa ; 
Vashington  to  Montreal  and  Ottawa;  Buffalo  to 
Toronto ;  Fargo  to  Winnipeg ;  Great  Falls  to  Leth- 
iridge;  Seattle  to  Vancouver;  Seattle  to  White- 
lorse ;  Fairbanks  to  Whitehorse. 

The  routes  authorized  for  operation  by  Canadian 
.irlines  are  as  follows :  Halifax  to  Boston ;  Toronto 
e  New  York;  Toronto  to  Cleveland;  Toronto  to 
Jhicago ;  Port  Arthur  to  Duluth ;  Victoria  to  Seat- 
le:  Whitehorse  to  Fairbanks. 

The  agreement  follows  the  general  lines  of  the 
tandard  form  of  bilateral  agreement  adopted  at 
he  Chicago  aviation  conference.  It  also  makes 
pecific  provision  for  the  reciprocal  grant  of  the 
rwo  Freedoms — the  right  of  transit  and  non-traf- 
ic  stop — which  will  permit  American  air  services 
o  operate  through  Canada  on  routes  to  Europe  and 
he  Orient. 

A  copy  of  the  note  from  the  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador, giving  the  text  of  the  agreement  and  the 
iccompanying  annex,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  note 
)f  acceptance  by  the  United  States  Government, 
ire  attached  hereto. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
*o.  46  February  17,  1945. 

5IB. 

With  reference  to  negotiations  that  have  re- 
cently taken  place  between  representatives  of  the 

1  Buixnra  of  Feb.  11,  1945,  p.  198. 


Canadian  and  United  States  Governments  con- 
cerning civil  air  transport,  I  have  the  honour  to 
propose  that  an  agreement  be  entered  into  between 
the  two  Governments  as  follows : 

Agreement  for  Civil  Air  Transport  Between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I 

Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  done  at 
Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  each  Government 
grants  to  the  other,  in  respect  of  its  scheduled  in- 
ternational air  services,  the  right  to  fly  across  its 
territory  without  landing  and  the  right  to  land 
for  non-traffic  purposes. 

Article  II 

The  Governments  grant  the  rights  specified  in 
the  Annex  for  establishing  the  international  civil 
air  routes  and  services  described  in  the  Annex, 
whether  such  services  be  inaugurated  immediately 
or  at  a  later  date  at  the  option  of  the  Government 
to  whom  the  rights  are  granted. 

Article  III 

Each  of  the  air  services  so  described  may  be 
placed  in  operation  when  the  Government  to  whom 
the  rights  have  been  granted  by  Article  II  to  des- 
ignate an  airline  or  airlines  for  the  route  concerned 
has  authorized  an  airline  for  such  route,  and  the 
Government  granting  the  rights  shall,  subject  to 
Article  V  hereof,  take  the  appropriate  steps  to 
permit  the  operation  by  the  airline  or  airlines  con- 
cerned :  provided  that  the  airline  so  designated  may 
be  required  to  qualify  before  the  competent  aero- 
nautical authorities  of  the  Government  granting 
the  rights  under  the  laws  and  regulations  normally 
applied  by  these  authorities  before  being  permitted 
to  engage  in  the  operations  contemplated  by  this 
Agreement ;  and  provided  that  in  areas  of  hostili- 
ties or  of  military  occupation,  or  in  areas  affected 
thereby,  such  inauguration  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  competent  military  authorities. 
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Article  IV 

In  order  to  prevent  discriminatory  practices  and 
to  ensure  equality  of  treatment,  the  Governments 
agree  that : 

(a)  Each  of  them  may  impose  or  permit  to  be 
imposed  on  airlines  of  the  other  state  just  and 
reasonable  charges  for  the  use  of  public  airports 
and  other  facilities  on  its  territory  provided  that 
these  charges  shall  not  be  higher  than  would  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  such  airports  and  facilities  by 
its  national  aircraft  engaged  in  similar  interna- 
tional services ; 

(b)  Fuel  and  oil,  aircraft  stores,  spare  parts 
and  equipment  introduced  into  the  territory  of  one 
state  by  the  other  state  or  by  nationals  of  the 
other  state,  and  intended  solely  for  use  by  air- 
craft of  such  other  state  shall  be  accorded  na- 
tional and  most-favoured-nation  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  imposition  of  customs  and  excise 
duties  and  taxes,  inspection  fees  or  other  national 
duties  or  charges  by  the  state  whose  territory  is 
entered:  provided,  however,  that  such  state  may 
require  that  such  imported  materials  shall  be  kept 
under  customs  supervision  and  control ; 

(c)  The  fuel  and  oil,  aircraft  stores,  spare  parts 
and  equipment  retained  on  board  civil  aircraft  of 
the  airlines  authorized  to  operate  the  routes  and 
services  described  in  the  Annex  shall,  upon  arriv- 
ing in  or  leaving  the  territory  of  the  other  state, 
be  exempt  from  the  imposition  of  customs  and 
excise  duties  and  taxes,  inspection  fees  or  other 
national  duties  or  charges,  even  though  such  sup- 
plies be  used  or  consumed  by  such  aircraft  on 
flights  in  that  territory ; 

(d)  Neither  of  them  will  give  a  preference  to 
its  own  airlines  against  the  airlines  of  the  other 
state  in"  the  application  of  its  customs,  immigra- 
tion, quarantine  and  similar  regulations  or  in  the 
use  of  airports,  airways  or  other  facilities. 

Article  V 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  each  state  relating 
to  the  admission  to  or  departure  from  its  territory 
of  aircraft  engaged  in  international  air  naviga- 
tion, or  to  the  operation  and  navigation  of  such  air- 
craft while  within  its  territory,  shall  be  applied  to 
the  aircraft  of  the  other  state,  and  shall  be  com- 
plied with  by  such  aircraft,  upon  entering  or  de- 


parting from  or  while  within  the  territory  of  tha 
state. 

Article  VI 

Each  Government  reserves  the  right  to  with  hole 
or  revoke  a  certificate  or  permit  to  an  airline  of  tin 
other  state  in  any  case  where  it  is  not  satisfied  tha 
substantial  ownership  and  effective  control  ar< 
vested  in  nationals  of  that  state,  or  in  case  of  fail 
ure  of  an  airline  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  tin 
state  over  which  it  operates,  as  described  in  Articli 
V,  or  to  perform  its  obligations  under  this  Agree 
ment. 

Article  VII 

This  Agreement  shall  apply  to  the  territory  o: 
the  continental  United  States  including  Alaska 
and  to  the  territory  of  Canada  including  the  terri 
torial  waters  adjacent  to  each  territory. 

Article  VIII 

The  aircraft  operated  by  United  States  airline 
shall  conform  at  all  times  with  the  airworthinea 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  competent  aero 
nautical  authorities  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 
ica  for  aircraft  employed  in  air  transportation  o: 
the  character  contemplated  by  this  Agreement. 

The  aircraft  operated  by  Canadian  airlines  shal 
conform  at  all  times  with  the  airworthiness  re 
quirements  prescribed  by  the  competent  aeronau 
tical  authorities  of  Canada  for  aircraft  employee 
in  air  transportation  of  the  character  contem 
plated  by  this  Agreement. 

Article  IX 

The  competent  authorities  of  the  two  Govern 
ments  shall  enter  into  agreements  concerning  tin 
transportation  of  mail  on  the  services  authorizec 
by  this  Agreement. 

Article  X 

The  services  authorized  by  this  Agreement  ant 
for  which  rights  are  specified  in  the  Annex  shal 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro 
visions : 

(1)  Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  In 
terim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviatioi 
done  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  they  shal 
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a  subject  to  the  applicable  terms  of  the  Air  Navi- 
ition  Agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United 
tates  of  America  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
r  July  28, 1938; 

(2)  Additional  stops  may  be  made  in  the  terri- 
.rv  of  the  state  of  which  an  airline  is  a  national 
t  the  election  of  that  state,  provided  that  these 
ops  lie  in  reasonable  proximity  to  the  direct 
mte  connecting  the  terminals  indicated  in  the 
jmex,  and  subject  to  the  special  provisions  indi- 
lted  therein  with  respect  to  particular  routes; 

(3)  Holders  of  through  tickets  travelling  on  a 
iirough  international  service  may  make  stopovers 
t  any  point  where  a  landing  is  made  even  though 
uch  landing  is  made  at  a  point  not  otherwise 
uthorized  for  the  pick-up  and  discharge  of  traffic ; 

(4)  Future  proposals  for  services  between  any 
loint  in  Alaska  and  any  point  in  Canada  west  of 
lie  130th  meridian  shall  be  initially  considered 
unless  in  any  particular  case  the  two  Govern- 
ments shall  agree  to  follow  a  different  course)  by 

representative  designated  by  each  Government 
rhose  recommendations  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
wo  Governments  for  action ; 

(5)  The  routes  specified  in  the  Annex  shall  be 
.pen  for  operation  by  properly  designated  air- 
ines  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  Agreement, 
["he  rights  shall  not  lapse  with  any  failure  to  exer- 
ise  them,  or  any  interruption  of  such  exercise. 

Article  XI 

This  Agreement  supersedes  that  relating  to  air 
ransport  services  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
)f  August  18,  1939,  the  supplementary  arrange- 
nent  relating  to  air  transport  services  effected  by 
in  exchange  of  notes  of  November  29  and  Decem- 
ber 2.  1940  and  the  exchange  of  notes  of  March  4, 
L943,  which  continued  in  force  the  supplementary 
irrangement  of  November  29  and  December  2, 
L940. 

Article  XII 

The  Annex  to  this  Agreement  shall  be  reviewed 
From  time  to  time  by  the  competent  aeronautical 
mthorities  of  the  two  Governments.  These  au- 
thorities may  recommend  to  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments  modifications  of  the  Annex.  Such  modi- 
fications, if  approved  by  both  Governments,  shall 
be  made  effective  by  exchange  of  notes. 
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Article  XIII 


This  Agreement  and  all  contracts  connected 
therewith  shall  be  registered  with  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

Article  XIV 

This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  ter- 
minated by  mutual  agreement  or  until  twelve 
months  after  the  giving  of  notice  by  either  Gov- 
ernment to  the  other  Government. 

Annex 

A.  The  airlines  designated  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  operate  on 
the  following  routes,  with  the  right  to  take  on 
and  put  down  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  at  the 
Canadian  terminals  specified : 


Boston 

-        Moncton 

Boston 

Montreal 

New  York  or 

-        Quebec 

Boston 

New  York 

J     Montreal 
~   [     Ottawa 

(Provided  that  Montreal  and  Ottawa  shall  not  be  served 

on  the  same  flight) 

Washington 

J     Montreal 
1      Ottawa 

(Provided  that  Montreal  and  Ottawa  shall  not  be  served 
on  the  same  flight,  and  that  the  last  point  touched  in  the 
United  States,  if  it  be  other  than  Washington,  shall  lie 
east  of  the  77th  meridian) 


Buffalo 

-        Toronto 

Fargo 

-        Winnipeg 

Great  Falls 

-        Lethbridge 

Seattle 

-        Vancouver 

Seattle 

-        Whitehorse 

Fairbanks 

-        Whitehorse 

The  service  on  the  route  between  Buffalo  and 
Toronto  may,  at  the  election  of  the  United  States 
Government,  be  rendered  by  two  airlines.  On  the 
other  routes  service  by  a  single  airline  only  will  be 
authorized. 

In  addition  to  the  routes  listed  above,  airlines 
of  United  States  registry  will  be  authorized  to 
stop  in  Windsor  on  any  route  on  which  they  are 
now  or  in  the  future  may  be  authorized  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  serve  Detroit. 

B.  The  airlines  designated  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  may  operate  on  the  following  routes, 
with  the  right  to  take  on  and  put  down  passengers, 
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mail  and  cargo  at  the  United  States  terminals 
specified : 

Halifax         -        Boston 
Toronto        -        New  York 
Toronto         -        Cleveland 
Toronto         -        Chicago  (Noctopwill 
be  made  on  this  route  at  any  Canadian  point  within  forty 
miles  of  Detroit.) 

Port  Arthur        -        Duluth 
Victoria  -        Seattle 

Whitehorse  -        Fairbanks. 

A  single  airline  will  be  authorized  for  each  of  the 
foregoing  routes.  With  respect  to  the  routes  be- 
tween Toronto  and  Cleveland  and  Toronto  and 
Chicago  no  through  services  will  be  operated  from 
either  point  in  the  United  States  to  points  lying 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  routes  listed  above,  airlines  of 
Canadian  registry  will  be  authorized  to  stop  in 
Detroit  on  any  route  on  which  they  are  now  or  in 
the  future  may  be  authorized  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  serve  Windsor. 

If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  this 
note,  and  your  reply  thereto  accepting  the  pro- 
posals, shall  be  regarded  as  placing  on  record  the 
understanding  arrived  at  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments concerning  this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.]  L.  B.  Pearson 

The  Honourable  Joseph  C  Grew, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 


February  17, 1945 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  note  No. 
46  of  February  17, 1945,  in  which  you  propose  that 
an  agreement  be  entered  into  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
relating  to  civil  air  transport. 

The  agreement  as  proposed  in  your  note  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Your  note  and  this  reply  are  regarded 
as  placing  on  record  the  understanding  arrived  at 
between  the  two  Governments. 
Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State : 

W.  L.  Clayton 
His  Excellency 
L.  B.  Pearson,  O.B.E., 
Ambassador  of  Canada. 
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Sanitary  Conventions  of  194 

United  Kingdom 

The  British  Ambassador  informed  the  Actic 
Secretary  of  State  by  a  note  dated  February  21  ( 
the  application  to  certain  territories  of  the  lute 
national  Sanitary  Convention,  1944,  and  the  Inte: 
national  Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Navigj 
tion,  1944.  These  two  sanitary  conventions  wei 
opened  for  signature  at  Washington  December  1 
1944  and  came  into  force  January  15,  1945. 

According  to  the  Ambassador's  note,  the  prov 
sions  of  the  International  Sanitary  Convention 
1944,  now  apply  to  the  following  British  terr 
tories : 


Newfoundland 

Kenya  (Colony  and  Prote 

British     Solomon     Islands 

torate) 

Protectorate 

Nigeria 

Ceylon 

(a)  Colony 

Cyprus 

(b)  Protectorate 

Falkland  Islands  and  De- 

(c)  Cameroons    unde 

pendencies 

British  Mandate 

Fiji 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Gambia   (Colony  and  Pro- 

Nyasaland Protectorate 

tectorate) 

Palestine 

Gibraltar 

Sierra  Leone   (Colony  ai 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 

Protectorate) 

Colony 

St.  Helena  and  Depende: 

Gold  Coast 

cies 

(a)   Colony 

Tanganyika  Territory 

(b)  Ashanti 

Trans-Jordan 

(c)  Northern  Territories 

Uganda  Protectorate 

(d)   Togoland  under  Brit- 

Zanzibar Protectorate 

ish  Mandate 

The  provisions  of  the  International  Sanitar 
Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944,  now  ap 
ply  to  the  following  British  territories : 


Newfoundland 

Southern  Rhodesia 

British  Solomon  Islands 
Protectorate 

Cyprus 

Falkland  Islands  and  De- 
pendencies 

Fiji 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
Colony 

Gold  Coast 

(a)  Colony 

(b)  Ashanti 

(c)  Northern  Territories 

(d)  Togoland  under  Brit- 

ish Mandate 
Kenya  (Colony  and  Protec- 
torate) 


Mauritius 
Nigeria 

(a)  Colony 

(b)  Protectorate 

(c)  Cameroons    unde 

British  Mandate 
Northern  Rhodesia 
Palestine 
Sierra  Leone   (Colony  an 

Protectorate) 
Trans-Jordan 
Uganda  Protectorate 
Zanzibar  Protectorate 
High    Commission    terr 
tories 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Swaziland 
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Lord  Halifax  signed  each  convention  with  the 
wrvation  that  his  signature  did  not  cover  any 
the  territories  referred  to  in  article  24  of  the 
uitary  convention  and  article  21  of  the  sanitary 
uvention  for  aerial  navigation.  The  two  articles 
ovide  in  identic  words  that  any  contracting  party 
ly  on  signal  are  or  accession  declare  that  the  con- 
ation does  not  apply  to  all  or  any  of  its  colonies, 
erseas  territories,  territories  under  its  protec- 
>n,  suzerainty,  or  authority,  or  territories  in  re- 
ect  of  which  it  exercises  a  mandate,  but  that  the 
ii  vent  ion  may  at  any  time  thereafter  be  applied 
any  such  territory  by  notification  in  writing  to 
e  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


greement  Between  the  United 
tates  and  Canada  Regarding 
[ilitary  Air-Transport  Routes 

eleased  to  the  press  February  19] 

A  wartime  agreement  has  been  reached  with 
inada  regarding  military  air-transport  routes 
>era ted  by  one  country  over  the  territory  of  the 
tier.  The  agreement  replaces  a  number  of  spe- 
ll arrangements  dealing  with  particular  routes 
d.  for  the  most  part,  provides  for  a  continuation 
the  practices  which  the  two  Governments  have 
:opted  to  aid  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  grant- 
g  all  necessary  facilities  to  transport  aircraft 
terated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  armed  forces  of 
e  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  aircraft  of  either  country  may  use  all  air- 
ly  facilities  in  the  other  country  along  the  routes 
lich  they  are  now  flying.  Considerations  of  mil- 
iry  security  prevent  the  publication  of  these 
utes  at  the  present.  The  agreement  provides 
at  civil  airlines  operating  under  contract  with 
e  armed  forces  shall  display  no  identifying 
arkings  advertising  the  name  of  a  commercial 
rline. 

No  traffic  originating  in  or  destined  to  points  in 
inada  will  be  carried  for  reward  or  hire  on  air- 
aft  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  armed  forces 
the  United  States,  though  they  are  permitted  to 
rry  revenue  traffic  through  Canada  if  it  origi- 
ites  in  and  is  destined  to  points  outside  Canada. 
The  agreement  is  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
ibject  to  termination  at  any  time  on  six  months' 


notice  by  either  Government.  All  rights  acquired 
by  either  Government  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 


Signing  of  Military-Aviation- 
Mission  Agreement  With 
Guatemala 

[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

In  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  there  was  signed  on  Wednes- 
day, February  21, 1945,  at  4  p.m.,  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and 
His  Excellency  Seilor  Don  Eugenio  Silva  Peiia, 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala  in  Washington,  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  detail  of  a  military- 
aviation  mission  by  the  United  States  to  serve  in 
Guatemala. 

The  agreement  will  continue  in  force  for  four 
years  from  the  date  of  signature  but  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Guatemala. 

The  agreement  contains  provisions  similar  in 
general  to  provisions  contained  in  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  certain  other  Ameri- 
can republics  providing  for  the  detail  of  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy  to  advise  the 
armed  forces  of  those  countries. 


Bombings  of  Swiss  Towns 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  24] 

I  was  profoundly  shocked  and  distressed  when 
the  Swiss  Minister  in  Washington  notified  me  of 
a  series  of  bombings  and  strafings  of  Swiss  towns 
on  February  22  by  United  States  aircraft  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  16  persons  and  the  injury 
of  many  more.  A  full  investigation  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  our  military  authorities  to  determine 
our  responsibility  for  this  tragic  occurrence. 
Whatever  the  nationality  of  the  planes,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sympathy  to  the  families  of  the  victims. 
Should  it  be  established  that  United  States  planes 
were  responsible  for  this  tragic  accident,  an  official 
expression  of  our  deep  regret,  and  of  our  desire 
to  make  reparation  in  so  far  as  that  is  humanly 
possible,  will  be  made  to  the  Swiss  Government. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


Coordination  of  CITEJA  With  the  New  Interna- 
tional Civil-Aviation  Organizations 


By  STEPHEN  LATCHFORD  * 


The  delegates  to  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Conference  which  met  at  Chicago  on  No- 
vember 1,  1944  adopted  a  resolution  concerning 
CITEJA 2  in  which  it  was  recommended  that  the 
various  governments  give  consideration  to  the  de- 
sirability of  coordinating  the  activities  of  CITEJA 
with  the  international  civil-aviation  organizations 
for  which  provision  was  made  at  Chicago.  It 
seems  to  be  appropriate,  therefore,  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  manner  in  which  such  coordination 
might  best  be  effected. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Provisional  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  is  to  function 
under  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  adopted  at  Chicago  when  that 
agreement  comes  into  force,  and  that  the  perma- 
nent International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 


1Mr.  Latchford  is  Adviser  on  Air  Law,  Aviation  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  De- 
partment of  State ;  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Section 
of  CITEJA.  He  was  an  adviser  to  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  recent  International  Civil  Aviation 
Conference  at  Chicago. 

2  The  initials  of  the  French  name  of  the  organization, 
Comite  International  Technique  d'Experts  Juridiques 
Adriens,  translated  in  the  United  States  as  the  Interna- 
tional Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts.  The 
organization  of  this  Committee,  on  which,  as  of  March 
1939,  27  countries  including  the  United  States  were  repre- 
sented, was  recommended  by  the  delegates  to  the  First 
International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law  held  at 
Paris  in  1925.  The  Committee  has  been  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  projects  of  international  conventions  on 
various  subjects  of  private  international  air  law  for  final 
adoption  and  signature  at  periodic  international  confer- 
ences, three  having  been  held  since  the  1925  conference. 
A  convention  relating  to  the  liability  of  the  air  carrier 
in  international  transportation  was  adopted  provisionally 
by  the  1925  conference.  The  1925  draft  was  revised  by 
CITEJA  and  adopted  in  final  form  at  an  international 
conference  at  Warsaw  in  1929.  Conventions  adopted  at 
subsequent  international  conferences  on  private  air  law 
have  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  damages  to  persons  and 
property  on  the  surface  caused  by  aircraft  in  flight,  assist- 
ance and  salvage  of  aircraft  at  sea,  aviation  insurance, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  aircraft  employed  in  inter- 
national services  might  be  exempted  from  attachment  for 
debt.  For  a  description  of  the  Committee's  activities  and 
a  r6sum6  of  its  work  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7, 1945,  p.  11. 


will  function  under  the  permanent  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  adopted  at  Chicago 
when  that  convention  comes  into  force. 

The  convention  will,  according  to  its  terms,  ulti- 
mately supersede  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Regulation  of  Aerial  Navigation  signed  at 
Paris  on  October  13, 1919.  That  convention  estab- 
lished the  International  Commission  for  Air  Navi- 
gation, frequently  referred  to  as  the  CINA,  the 
initials  of  the  French  name  of  the  organization, 
which  is  clothed  with  a  number  of  executive  and 
administrative  functions,  including  the  power  to, 
develop  technical  international  aeronautical  regu- 
lations, embodied  in  annexes  to  the  Paris  conven- 
tion. The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion which  is  to  function  under  the  Chicago  con- 
vention will  have,  among  its  powers  and  duties, 
a  number  which  are  broadly  analogous  to  those 
exercised  by  the  CINA.  It  is  pertinent,  therefore, 
to  give  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  in  the  past  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  activities  of  CITEJA  could  be  coor- 
dinated with  those  of  the  CINA. 

The  question  whether  the  CINA,  which  dealt 
with  public  international  air  law,  had  jurisdiction 
to  deal  with  private  international  air  law  arose  in 
1923,  when  the  French  Government  had  under  con- 
sideration the  calling  of  the  First  International 
Conference  on  Private  Air  Law.  In  that  connec- 
tion the  French  Government  addressed  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  CINA 
stating  that,  although  the  matters  to  be  submitted 
to  the  then  proposed  international  conference  on 
private  air  law  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  work  of  the  CINA,  they  were  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  problems  relating  to  the  regulation  of  air 
navigation  dealt  with  by  that  organization.  The 
French  Government  suggested  that  the  CINA  be 
associated  in  the  work  of  the  proposed  private-air- 
law  conference  and  requested  that  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  CINA  be  authorized  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  secretariat  of  the  conference.  The 
CINA  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 3  direct- 

3  Resolution  No.  130,  Official  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Air  Navigation  (1923),  p.  29. 
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lg  its  Secretary  General  to  undertake  the  work 
f  the  secretariat  of  the  conference  which  the 
'rench  Government  proposed  to  call,  and  in  the 
une  resolution  directed  the  Secretary  General  to 
oint  out  to  the  French  Government  that  para- 
raph  (g)  of  article  34  of  the  1919  convention  ex- 
pressly provided  that  CINA  would  have  jurisdic- 
ion  in  regard  to  all  "questions  which  the  States 
lay  submit  for  examination."  The  CINA  resolu- 
ion  indicated  that  it  considered  that  the  ques- 
ion  of  the  liability  of  aerial  carriers,  which  the 
rrench  Government  at  that  time  was  considering 
s  the  subject  of  the  then  proposed  private-air-law 
onference,  was  closely  allied  in  practice  to  ques- 
ions  pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  aerial  naviga- 
ion,  the  study  of  which  the  CINA  claimed  de- 
'olved  upon  it  under  the  terms  of  the  1919  con- 
-ention,  and  that  the  CINA  deemed  itself  fully 
lualified  by  means  of  its  legal  subcommission  use- 
ully  to  study  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  air 
arriers.  In  conclusion  the  CINA  resolution  rec- 
immended  that,  in  order  to  maintain  a  unity  of 
*iews  in  the  organization  of  air  navigation  and  air 
raffle,  paragraph  (g)  of  article  34  of  the  1919 
convention  be  interpreted  in  its  broadest  sense  by 
he  contracting  states. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  CINA  in  the  calling  of 
in  international  conference  on  private  air  law  by 
he  French  Government  was  explained  by  Albert 
ioper,  Secretary  General  of  the  CINA,  in  a  state- 
nent  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"The  French  Government  had  in  fact  thought  of 
isking  the  International  Commission  for  Air  Nav- 
gation  to  undertake  these  studies,  but  at  that  time 
inly  twenty-one  countries  were  parties  to  the  1919 
Convention.  Therefore,  only  these  countries  were 
mtitled  to  representation  on  the  Commission. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  French  Government 
lecided  to  call  a  general  international  conference 
mi  private  air  law  for  the  study  of  the  liability  of 
lir  carriers,  an  important  question  of  universal 
nterest. 

"There  was  on  that  occasion  no  conflict  betweeen 
the  French  Government  and  the  CINA.  The 
former  stated  its  intentions  to  the  CINA  and 
Dffered  to  associate  the  CINA  in  the  work  contem- 
plated, by  requesting  it  to  authorize  its  Secretary 
Greneral  to  take  charge  of  the  secretariat  of  the 
private  air  law  conference. 

"The  CINA  on  its  part,  while  maintaining  that 
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it  had  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  appreciated  the 
reasons  which  influenced  the  French  Government 
in  calling  the  private-air-law  conference  and  made 
no  protest,  but  willingly  authorized  the  coopera- 
tion suggested  by  that  Government.  In  that  con- 
nection, the  CINA  considered  that  the  eventual 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  Convention  of  1919 
would  do  away  with  the  'temporary  duplication  of 
a  question  the  two  parts  of  which  are  manifestly 
connected'."  4 

Apparently  after  the  discussion  of  1923  the 
CINA  not  only  did  not  make  an  issue  of  CITEJA's 
activities,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  CINA  attended  CITEJA  sessions 
on  various  occasions  as  an  observer  on  behalf  of 
the  CINA.  In  that  connection  he  was  always  will- 
ing to  make  any  comments  deemed  to  be  helpful  in 
the  current  CITEJA  discussions.  Conversely,  the 
Secretary  General  of  CITEJA  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  CINA  and  other 
international  bodies  whose  deliberations  were  of 
interest  to  CITEJA. 

It  would  seem  that  had  the  CINA  undertaken 
an  extensive  development  of  private  air  law  as 
CITEJA  has  done  the  CINA  would  not  have  had 
the  time  to  develop  technical  regulations  within 
the  field  of  public  international  air  law  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  has  done  so,  unless  perhaps  it  had  de- 
cided upon  a  different  plan  of  organization.  The 
CINA  appears  to  have  been  almost  continuously 
employed  through  its  various  subcommissions  in 
the  development  of  numerous  technical  regulations 
within  the  field  of  public  air  law  under  the  con- 
vention of  1919. 

The  question  of  merging  the  organization  of 
CITEJA  with  the  CINA  was  raised  in  a  lengthy 
critical  review  of  the  convention  of  1919  written 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Wegerdt,  Ministerial-rat  of  the 
Keich  Ministry  of  Communications.5    This  article 

4  See  Albert  Roper,  "Note  on  the  origin  of  the  Air  Con- 
vention of  13th  October  1919,  its  progressive  extension 
from  1922  to  1928,  and  the  problem  of  its  revision",  accom- 
panying the  Minutes  of  the  Extraordinary  Session  of  the 
CINA,  Paris,  June  1929,  Documents  of  Session,  p.  12. 
Note:  There  was  no  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  1919 
convention  that  changed  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  for  the  development  of  private  international  air 
law. 

6  "Germany  and  the  Paris  Convention  relating  to  air 
navigation  dated  13th  October  1919",  Zeitschrift  fur  das 
Gesamte  Luftrecht,  vol.  II,  no.  1  (1928),  p.  25;  also  Docu- 
ments of  Session,  above  cited,  p.  37. 
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is  understood  to  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  decision  to  hold  the  extraordinary  session  of 
CINA  in  1929  to  consider  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  1919  convention.  Dr.  Wegerdt  stated  in  his 
article  that  while  the  organization  and  activities 
of  CITEJA  were  fundamentally  different  from 
those  of  the  CINA,  this  fact  would  not  be  changed 
in  any  way  in  case  of  incorporation  of  CITEJA 
into  the  CINA.  He  continued  with  the  following 
observation : 

".  .  .  Simply,  for  purposes  of  rationalisation 
such  an  incorporation  seems  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, as  in  many  cases  the  representatives  on  the 
C.I.N.A.  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  C.I.T.E.J.A. 
and  probably  the  only  reason  why  the  C.I.N.A. 
was  not  in  the  first  place  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  the  C.I.T.E.J.A.  was  that  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  States  belong  to  the  former,  barely  half  of 
those  which  accepted  the  French  Government's 
invitation  to  take  part  in  the  international  private 
air  law  Conference  in  October  1925." 6 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  that  in  1932 
Edmond  Sudre,  Secretary  General  of  CITEJA, 
published  an  article  dealing  with  the  possible  crea- 
tion of  an  international  air  bureau.7  He  suggested 
that  such  an  air  bureau  be  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. The  first  would  be  a  technical  section 
charged  with  making  general  technical  studies  and 
regulations  on  various  subjects  related  to  interna- 
tional air  navigation.  The  second  would  be  an 
air-traffic  section  concerned  with  all  questions  inci- 
dent to  commercial  traffic  and  everything  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods,  in- 
cluding routes,  airmail,  unification  and  standardi- 
zation of  rates  and  schedules,  and  establishment  of 
joint  routes.  The  third  would  be  a  legal  section 
concerned  with  questions  of  public  and  private  air 
law.  The  third  section,  constituting  a  centralizing 
medium  of  information  and  study,  would  prepare 
a  series  of  drafts  of  conventions  for  submission  to 
periodic  international  conferences  and  would  in 
this  manner  carry  on  the  unification  and  codifica- 


6  In  the  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
United  States  Delegates  to  the  extraordinary  session  of 
the  CINA  in  1929,  it  was  stated  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  saw  no  objection  in  principle  to  Dr. 
Wegerdt's  suggested  incorporation  of  CITEJA  into  the 
CINA.     See  Foreign  Relations,  1929,  vol.  I,  p.  505. 

7  "De  l'organisation  internationale  de  l'aviation  civile", 
Revue  Q&nirale  de  Droit  Atrien,  vol.  I,  no.  1  (1932),  p.  5. 


tion  of  both  public  and  private  international  t 
law.  Mr.  Sudre  expressed  the  view  that  CITEJ 
might  be  the  nucleus  of  the  third  section  and  th 
it  would  be  advisable  from  the  beginning  to  gi 
to  the  legal  section  powers  of  consultation  a 
interpretation  of  international-air-law  texts.  ] 
thought  that  it  might  also  be  provided  in  a  ba 
convention  establishing  an  air  bureau  that,  in  a 
of  conflicts  of  laws  and  differences  of  opinion,  t 
interested  states  would  have  the  right  to  cho< 
the  legal  section  as  arbiter.  In  addition  to  t 
duties  enumerated  above  the  legal  section  woi 
review  proposals  and  drafts  of  conventions  elal 
rated  by  the  other  sections  of  the  Internatioi 
Air  Bureau  and  prepare  necessary  texts.  It  is 
interest  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  in  CITEt 
meetings  the  United  States  members  were  oppos 
to  having  CITEJA  exercise  the  power  to  interp: 
private-air-law  conventions  on  the  ground  that 
international  organization  such  as  CITEJA.  h$ 
ing  only  the  power  to  prepare  preliminary  te: 
of  international  conventions,  should  not  underts 
the  duty  of  interpreting  such  conventions  wl 
they  come  into  force,  this  being  a  function  p< 
taining  to  the  courts  of  the  various  countries. 

Conclusions 

As  explained  in  this  article  the  draft  conv< 
tions  on  subjects  of  private  air  law  are,  after  th 
adoption  by  CITEJA  at  its  plenary  sessions,  si 
mitted  to  periodic  international  conferences 
private  air  law  (diplomatic  conferences)  for  fii 
adoption  and  signature,  with  such  modificatk 
as  the  conferences  may  agree  upon.  This  p 
cedure  renders  it  necessary  to  wait  for  some  g< 
eminent  to  become  sufficiently  interested  to  iss 
invitations  to  the  various  governments  to  atte 
a  private-air-law  conference  to  take  action  on  su 
CITEJA  projects  as  might  be  referred  to  it.  I 
perience  has  shown  that  there  has  been  consid 
able  delay  in  the  calling  of  an  international  c( 
ference  on  private  air  law,  the  first  of  such  conf 
ences  having  been  held  in  1925,  the  second  in  19 
the  third  in  1933,  and  the  fourth  in  1938. 

It  is  believed  that  a  workable  plan  of  coordin 
ing  the  work  of  CITEJA  with  the  provisional  a 
permanent  international  civil-aviation  organi: 
tions  as  referred  to  in  the  resolution  concerni 
CITEJA  adopted  at  Chicago  would  be  for  \ 
drafts  adopted  by  CITEJA  to  be  acted  upon 
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ie  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  these  Organiza- 
0B8  in  the  following  manner: 

The  Council  could  appoint  a  special  committee 
i  review  CITE  J  A  drafts  and  report  thereon  to 
ie  Council,  which  in  turn  would  submit  the  drafts 
ith  its  recommendations  to  the  Assembly  for  final 
loption  and  signature  in  the  form  of  interna- 
Dnal  conventions,  or  for  such  other  action  as  the 
Bsembly  may  wish  to  take.  Twenty-one  countries 
e  to  be  represented  on  the  Council.  However. 
1  the  countries  of  the  world  members  of  the  Inter- 
itional  Civil  Aviation  Organization  would  have 
l  opportunity  through  their  representatives  in 
e  Assembly  to  take  final  action  on  CITEJA 
afts.  It  is  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  dif- 
•ulty  in  having  such  representatives  obtain  ap- 
■opriate  authorizations  from  their  governments 
sign  conventions  based  on  CITEJA  drafts. 
The  Assembly  on  its  initiative  or  upon  recom- 
endation  of  the  Council  could  request  CITEJA 
undertake  the  study  and  preparation  of  private- 
r-law  projects  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  inter- 
itional  conferences  on  private  air  law  have  done. 

Aside  from  the  opportunity  which  the  procedure 
iggested  above  would  offer  for  close  coordination 
:  the  activities  of  CITEJA  with  those  of  the 
iternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the 
an  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
itne  government  to  become  sufficiently  interested 
call  a  conference  on  private  air  law,  as  well  as 
ie  time  and  expense  involved  in  attending  and 
irticipating  in  such  conferences.  The  Assembly 
;  the  Organization  referred  to  is  to  meet  annually 
id  extraordinary  meetings  may  be  held  at  any 
me  upon  the  call  of  the  Council  or  at  the  request 
:  ten  contracting  states.  However,  it  is  believed 
lat  action  by  the  Assembly  on  the  CITEJA 
"afts  could  be  taken  at  a  regular  annual  meeting 
ithout  necessarily  having  a  special  meeting  for 
ie  purpose. 

The  procedure  outlined  above  would  perhaps  be 
ie  best  to  follow  as  a  beginning,  but  as  a  long- 
mge  program  it  would  seem  that  serious  consid- 
■ation  might  well  be  given  to  having  the  Council 
tablish  a  permanent  committee  for  the  purpose 
F  studying  and  making  x-ecommendations  in  the 
aids  of  both  public  and  private  air  law.  Such  a 
>mmittee  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ig  CITEJA  as  a  separate  organization.     This 


plan  would  appear  to  be  substantially  the  same 
as  the  one  suggested  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
CITEJA  when  he  published  the  article  discussing 
the  possibilities  of  establishing  an  international 
air  bureau.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  develop- 
ing public  and  private  air  law  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  single  and  continuing  organization,  in 
view  of  the  important  relations  of  the  problems 
arising  out  of  private  air  law  with  those  involved 
in  the  development  of  public  air  law. 
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Victory  in  this  war  will  not  of  itself  resolve  the 
difficulty  or  banish  the  danger.  The  months  and 
years  immediately  ahead  will  see  the  supreme  test 
of  the  faith  that  has  always  animated  the  Ameri- 
can peoples  and  of  the  abilities  and  energies  that 
have  built  the  American  nations. 

I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  these  are  the 
times  for  which  all  that  has  gone  into  the  making 
of  the  history  of  the  Americas  up  to  now  was  but 
the  preparation. 

The  beliefs  that  have  united  the  American 
peoples  with  each  other  can  now  unite  them  with 
the  other  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  unfinished  pattern  of  the  American  purpose 
can  now  be  completed  in  the  larger  fabric  of  a 
world  purpose. 

To  this  task  and  to  this  opportunity  I  ask  the 
representatives  of  the  nations  represented  here  to 
join  in  dedicating  ourselves. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  a  criti- 
cal moment  in  the  history  of  my  country.  They 
are  words  which  might  well  be  engraved  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  at  this  hour.    He  said : 

"Fellow  Citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We 
will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  per- 
sonal significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or 
another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we 
pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the 
latest  generation.  .  .  .  We — even  we  here — hold 
the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility." 

That  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said. 

If  we  succeed — and  as  Americans  who  pioneered 
two  virgin  continents  and  founded  here  a  new  civ- 
ilization, we  know  that  all  is  possible — if  we  suc- 
ceed, future  generations  will  look  back  upon  this 
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conference  in  Mexico  City,  and  the  conference  in 
the  Crimea,  and  the  United  Nations  conference  in 
San  Francisco  as  among  the  great  historic  mile- 
stones on  the  road  to  a  lasting  peace  and  a  new 
world  of  security  and  opportunity  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Economist  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Paraguay 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

Walter  H.  Delaplane,  economist  and  educator, 
has  been  appointed  visiting  professor  of  economics 
and  international  trade  at  the  National  University 
of  Paraguay  at  Asuncion.  Dr.  Delaplane  is  one 
of  a  group  of  professors  and  technical  experts  who 
have  received  travel  grants  from  the  Department 
of  State  for  service  in  other  American  republics. 
He  expects  to  arrive  at  his  post  in  Paraguay  before 
March  1. 

Dr.  Delaplane,  a  resident  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  He 
did  postgraduate  work  at  Duke  University  and 
carried  on  research,  in  Spain,  for  his  doctoral 
thesis  on  the  Spanish  monetary  system,  and,  in 
Colombia,  on  the  monetary  and  exchange-control 
systems.  He  began  teaching  economics  at  Duke 
University  in  1934  and  from  1937-43  was  also  as- 
sistant to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  In 
1943  Dr.  Delaplane  came  to  Washington  for  serv- 
ice as  economic  analyst  and  later  as  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Iberian  Section  of  FEA. 

Relocation  of  Prisoner-of-War 
Camps  in  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

The  War  Department  and  the  Department  of 
State,  supplementing  the  information  they  re- 
ceived February  13,  1945,  concerning  the  evacua- 
tion westward  of  American  prisoners  of  war  from 
camps  in  eastern  Germany,1  jointly  announce  it 
has  now  been  confirmed  that  more  than  1,000 
Americans  from  Oflag  64  and  Stalag  III  B  have 
arrived  at  Stalag  III  A  at  Luckenwalde. 

Other  Americans  from  Oflag  64  and  a  large 
number  of  American  prisoners  of  war  from  Stalag 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  237. 
1  Executive  Agreement  Series  379. 


Luft  IV  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Swinemunde.  Abou 
one  half  of  the  Americans  formerly  detained  4 
Stalag  Luft  III  are  en  route,  to  Moosburg,  whil 
the  destination  of  the  other  half  is  reported  t 
be  Ntirnberg.  A  small  number  of  American  off 
cers  from  Stalag  Luft  III  were  moved  to  Stala 
III  A  at  Luckenwalde. 

Pending  notification  to  the  contrary,  relative 
and  friends  are  urged  to  continue  to  address  ma; 
to  individual  prisoners  of  war  to  their  last  know 
addresses. 

Health  and  Sanitation 

Ecuador 

An  exchange  of  notes  between  the  America 
Ambassador  at  Quito  and  the  Ecuadoran  Ministe 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  December  23,  1944  an 
January  15,  1945,  provides  for  a  contribution  o 
an  additional  sum  of  $200,000  by  the  Governmer 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  through  th 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  for  a  cor 
tribution  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Governmer 
of  Ecuador,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  th 
health  and  sanitation  program  initiated  by  th 
two  Governments  pursuant  to  an  exchange  o 
notes  signed  at  Washington  February  24,  1942 

The  recent  exchange  of  notes  provides  that  th 
extension  of  the  program  will  terminate  Decembe 
31,  1947  so  far  as  the  funds  contributed  by  th 
United  States  are  concerned. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  extension,  a 
well  as  the  specifications  of  the  work  to  be  pel 
formed,  are  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Ecua 
doran  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Labor  an* 
the  official  who  will  be  designated  for  this  purpos 
by  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs. 

Chilean-Swiss  Financial 
Agreement 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  ratified  on  Januar 
4,  1945  the  agreement  between  Chile  and  Switzei 
land,  dated  December  21,  1944,  whereby  Chilea: 
and  Swiss  commercial  claims  are  payable  froi 
January  1,  1945  in  dollars  of  the  United  States  o 
America,  the  American  Legation  at  Bern  reporte 
by  a  telegram  of  January  10. 

The  present  agreement  is  valid  until  furthe 
notice  but  may  be  denounced  at  any  time  with  tw 
months'  previous  notice.    During  the  validity  o 
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is  agreement,  the  application  of  the  Chilean- 
fiss  clearing  and  compensation  agreement  of 
ay  29, 1934  is  suspended,  but  on  the  expiration  of 
e  present  agreement  the  1934  agreement  is  to  be 
l>plied  again  automatically. 

isit  of  Bolivian  Educator 

Ieleased  to  the  press  February  19] 

Dr.  Hector  Ormachea  Zalles,  rector  of  the  Uni- 
■rsity  of  San  Andres  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  is  guest 

the  Department  of  State  on  a  three-month  tour 
:  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country.  He  is 
peeially  interested  in  observing  curricula  and 
ethods  in  the  teaching  of  economics  and  finance. 

Dr.  Ormachea  Zalles  was  Minister  of  Finance 
I  Bolivia  before  assuming  the  rectorship  of  the 
niversity  of  San  Andres,  which  draws  students 
•om  all  sections  of  the  country  but  corresponds  to 
ie  of  our  State  universities.    Present  enrolment 

about  1,250,  including  100  women  students. 
lost  of  the  latter  are  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Bio- 
lemistry.  The  University  of  San  Andres  is 
utonomous,  the  rector  being  elected  by  a  two- 
lirds  vote  of  students  and  faculty.  Dr.  Ormachea 
alles  has  twice  been  re-elected  to  the  post.  When 
e  first  assumed  the  rectorship  in  1935,  at  the  age 
f  33,  he  was  the  youngest  university  head  in  South 
jmerica. 

In  December  of  this  year  the  University  of  San 
aidres,  which  was  founded  in  1832,  will  move  into 
nd  occupy  a  new  18-story  building — the  tallest 
uilding  in  the  Bolivian  capital.  Dr.  Ormachea 
alles,  while  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  estab- 
shed  a  university  chair  on  mathematical  theory 
f  investments,  which  he  taught  while  a  member 
f  the  Cabinet  and  has  continued  to  teach  as  rector. 
)eeply  interested  in  inter-American  cultural  co- 
peration,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Se- 
ction Committee  for  Bolivia  and  president  of  the 
oard  of  directors  of  the  American  Institute  of 
bat  country. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  =? 

Confirmations 

On  February  19,  1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
lominations  of  Wallace  Murray  as  American  Am- 
•assador  to  Iran  and  Felix  Cole  as  American  Min- 
ster to  Ethiopia. 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Le  Havre,  France, 
was  reestablished  on  February  16,  1945. 
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We  must  realize,  however,  that  all  this  cultural 
interchange  and  the  creation  of  common  under- 
standing and  knowledge  among  peoples  will  not 
alone  guarantee  the  peace.  While  we  recognize 
the  tremendous  promise  of  the  efforts  to  extend 
this  understanding,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
sustained  and  devoted  activity  depends  upon  more 
than  understanding.  A  faith  and  a  spirit  is  re- 
quired in  building  the  peace  comparable  to  that 
of  the  medieval  townsfolk  in  building  their  great 
cathedrals. 

The  townsfolk  viewed  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  as  a  community  enterprise.  Everyone 
contributed  according  to  his  talents  and  ability. 
They  did  not  leave  the  work  to  the  town  council ; 
they  themselves  shouldered  responsibility  for  it. 
They  recognized  that  the  cathedral  would  rise  only 
as  high  as  they  together  would  build. 

The  medieval  townsfolk  did  not  expect  to  see  the 
cathedral  completed  within  their  own  lifetime. 
They  knew  the  task  would  take  centuries  to  accom- 
plish. When  progress  was  slow,  they  were  undis- 
couraged.  They  kept  patiently  and  steadfastly 
on,  knowing  that  for  the  sake  of  the  generations  to 
come  they  could  not  afford  to  be  discouraged. 

The  townsfolk  were  content  to  pick  up  the  job 
where  their  fathers  had  left  off — they  did  not  try 
to  build  the  spires  before  they  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions. They  dreamed  about  the  spires  but  they 
worked  on  the  foundations,  until  they  were  strong. 
They  labored  where  they  could  accomplish  tangible 
results. 

The  medieval  townsfolk  did  not  wait  for  the 
completion  of  the  cathedral  before  they  began  to 
use  it.  They  knelt  at  unfinished  altars  and  wor- 
shipped in  chapels  without  roofs.  They  accepted 
temporary  altars  and  make-shift  roofs  until  the 
more  perfect  work  could  be  completed.  They  made 
the  most  out  of  the  work  that  was  already  done. 

If  in  that  spirit  we  approach  the  building  of  the 
peace,  this  may  yet  become  the  century  in  which 
are  laid  the  firm  foundations  of  peace. 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Grew  announced  on 
February  19  that  Alger  Hiss,  now  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State,  would  succeed  Edwin  C. 
Wilson  as  Director  of  that  Office  when  the  latter 
leaves  in  the  near  future  for  his  post  as  United 
States  Ambassador  in  Turkey. 

The  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  Leo  Pasvolsky,  has  responsibility  in  the 
Department  for  all  matters  concerning  the  pro- 
posed United  Nations  Organization. 

Mr.  Hiss,  who  accompanied  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  recent  meeting  at 
Yalta  in  the  Crimea,  has  been  with  the  Department 
since  September  1, 1936.  He  served  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1939  as  assistant  to  Francis  B.  Sayre,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade-agreements  program,  and  subsequently 
as  assistant  to  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck  when  the  latter 
was  Adviser  on  Political  Relations  and  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

Mr.  Hiss  has  been  with  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs  since  May  1944  and  became  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  in  November  1944.  He 
was  educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
Harvard  University  Law  School. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Grew  announces  the 
appointment  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Chicago  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Stevenson  will  work  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  MacLeish  in  matters  relating  to  post-war 
international  organization. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  Special  Assistant  and  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  late  Frank  Knox  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  has  also  performed 
various  foreign  assignments  for  the  Government. 
Benjamin  Gerig 

Benjamin  Gerig  has  been  appointed  Associate 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Organiza- 


tion Affairs,  concurrently  with  his  duties  as  Chfj 
of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affair 
effective  February  1, 1945. 
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Report  on  the  Crimea  Conference 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress' 


Beased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  1] 

Vfj  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  or 
1 1  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

IIttves: 

jj-  is  good  to  be  home. 

kl  has  been  a  long  journey.    I  hope  you  will 
\fifi  that  it  was  a  fruitful  one. 

.peaking  in  all  frankness,  the  question  of 
,vlther  it  is  to  be  entirely  fruitful  or  not  lies  to 
i  geat  extent  in  your  hands.  For  unless  you  here 
■jae  halls  of  the  American  Congress — with  the 
siport  of  the  American  people — concur  in  the 
lesions  reached  at  Yalta,  and  give  them  your 
i*ve  support,  the  meeting  will  not  have  produced 
asing  results. 

hat  is  why  I  come  before  you  at  the  earliest 
lor  after  my  return.  I  want  to  make  a  personal 
•eprt  to  you — and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  people 
)f  he  country.  Many  months  of  earnest  work 
ir< ahead  of  us  all,  and  I  should  like  to  feel  that 
J|n  the  last  stone  is  laid  on  the  structure  of 
umational  peace,  it  will  be  an  achievement  for 
wlch  all  of  us  in  America  have  worked  stead- 
ily and  unselfishly — together. 
J!  return  from  this  trip — which  took  me  as  far 
isf,000  miles  from  the  White  House — refreshed 
m  inspired.  The  Roosevelts  are  not,  as  you  may 
>mect,  averse  to  travel.  We  thrive  on  it! 
I  ar  away  as  I  was,  I  was  kept  constantly  in- 
■med  of  affairs  in  the  United  States.  The  mod- 
JE  miracle  of  rapid  communication  has  made 
h  world  very  small;  and  we  must  always  bear 
i|:  in  mind  when  we  think  or  speak  of  interna- 
Mal  relations.  I  received  a  steady  stream  of 
nt sages  from  Washington,  and,  except  where  ra- 
ii  silence  was  necessary  for  security  purposes,  I 
Md  continuously  send  messages  any  place  in 
;h'  world.  And  of  course,  in  a  grave  emergency, 
m  could  even  have  risked  breaking  the  security 
ip. 

4 1  come  from  the  Crimean  Conference,  my  fellow 
Americans,  with  a  firm  belief  that  we  have  made 
K>od  start  on  the  road  to  a  world  of  peace. 

here  were  two  main  purposes  at  the  Crimean 
inference.2     The  first  was  to  bring  defeat  to 


Germany  with  the  greatest  possible  speed  and 
with  the  smallest  possible  loss  of  Allied  men.  That 
purpose  is  now  being  carried  out  in  great  force. 
The  German  Army,  and  the  German  people,  are 
feeling  the  ever-increasing  might  of  our  fighting 
men  and  of  the  Allied  Armies.  Every  hour  gives 
us  added  pride  in  the  heroic  advance  of  our  troops 
over  German  soil  toward  a  meeting  with  the  gal- 
lant Red  Army. 

The  second  purpose  was  to  continue  to  build 
the  foundation  for  an  international  accord  which 
would  bring  order  and  security  after  the  chaos 
of  war,  and  which  would  give  some  assurance  of 
lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Toward  that  goal  also  a  tremendous  stride  was 
made. 

At  Tehran,  over  a  year  ago,  there  were  long- 
range  military  plans  laid  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  three  most  powerful  nations.  Among  the 
civilian  leaders  at  Tehran,  however,  there  were 
only  exchanges  of  views  and  expressions  of  opin- 
ion. No  political  agreements  were  made — and 
none  was  attempted.3 

At  the  Crimean  Conference,  however,  the  time 
had  come  for  getting  down  to  specific  cases  in  the 
political  field. 

There  was  on  all  sides  at  this  conference  an  en- 
thusiastic effort  to  reach  agreement.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Tehran  Conference,  there  had  devel- 
oped among  all  of  us  a  greater  facility  in  nego- 
tiating with  each  other,  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 

I  have  never  for  an  instant  wavered  in  my  be- 
lief that  an  agreement  to  insure  world  peace  and 
security  can  be  reached. 

The  lapse  of  time  between  Tehran  and  Yalta 
without  conferences  of  civilian  representatives  of 
the  three  major  powers  has  proved  to  be  too  long — 
14  months.    During  this  long  period,  local  prob- 


1  Delivered  by  the  President  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  on  Mar.  1,  1945. 

2  For  Report  of  the  Crimea  Conference,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  213. 

*  Bulletin  of  Dec.  11, 1943,  p.  409. 
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lems  were  permitted  to  become  acute  in  places 
like  Poland  and  Greece  and  Italy  and  Yugoslavia. 

Therefore  we  decided  at  Yalta  that,  even  if  cir- 
cumstances made  it  impossible  for  the  heads  of  the 
three  Governments  to  meet  more  often  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  would  make  sure  that  there  would  be  more 
frequent  personal  contacts  for  exchange  of  views. 

Accordingly,  we  arranged  for  periodic  meetings 
of  the  foreign  secretaries  of  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  United  States  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  months.  I  feel  very  confident  that  under  this 
arrangement  there  will  be  no  recurrence  of  the 
incidents  which  this  winter  disturbed  the  friends 
of  world-wide  collaboration. 

When  we  met  at  Yalta,  in  addition  to  laying 
our  strategic  and  tactical  plans  for  a  final  and 
complete  military  victory  over  Germany,  there 
were  a  number  of  problems  of  vital  political  con- 
sequence. 

First,  there  were  the  problems  of  the  occupation 
and  control  of  Germany  after  victory,  the  complete 
destruction  of  her  military  power,  and  the  as- 
surance that  neither  Nazism  nor  Prussian  mili- 
tarism could  again  be  revived  to  threaten  the  peace 
and  civilization  of  the  world. 

Second,  there  was  the  settlement  of  the  few  dif- 
ferences which  remained  among  us  with  respect  to 
the  international  security  organization  after  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  conference. 

Third,  there  were  the  general  political  and 
economic  problems  common  to  all  of  the  areas 
which  had  been  or  would  be  liberated  from  the 
Nazi  yoke. 

Fourth,  there  were  the  special  problems  created 
by  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

Days  were  spent  in  discussing  these  momentous 
matters,  and  we  argued  freely  and  frankly  across 
the  table.  But  at  the  end,  on  every  point,  unani- 
mous agreement  was  reached.  And  more  im- 
portant even  than  the  agreement  of  words,  I  may 
say  we  achieved  a  unity  of  thought  and  a  way  of 
getting  along  together. 

It  was  Hitler's  hope  that  we  would  not  agree — 
that  some  slight  crack  might  appear  in  the  solid 
wall  of  Allied  unity  which  would  give  him  and 
his  fellow  gangsters  one  last  hope  of  escaping 
their  just  doom.  That  is  the  objective  for  which 
his  propaganda  machine  has  been  working  for 
months. 

But  Hitler  has  failed. 

Never  before  have  the  major  Allies  been  more 
closely  united — not  only  in  their  war  aims  but  in 


their  peace  aims.    And  they  are  determined  * 
tinue  to  be  united  with  each  other — and  with  a 
peace-loving  nations — so  that  the  ideal  of  la.stin 
world  peace  will  become  a  reality. 

The  Soviet,  British,  and  United  States  Chit 
of  Staff  held  daily  meetings  with  each  other,  aD 
conferred  frequently  with  Marshal  Stalin,  wit 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  with  me,  on  t\ 
problem  of  coordinating  the  strategic  and  tactic; 
efforts  of  all  the  Allied  forces.  They  complete 
their  plans  for  the  final  knock-out  blows  to  Ge 
many. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tehran  Conference,  the  Bu 
sian  front  was  so  far  removed  from  the  America 
and  British  fronts  that,  while  certain  long-ran*, 
strategic  cooperation  was  possible,  there  could  l 
no  tactical,  day-by-day  coordination.  But  Ru 
sian  troops  have  now  crossed  Poland  and  are  figh 
ing  on  the  eastern  soil  of  Germany;  British  ar 
American  troops  are  now  on  German  soil  close  I 
the  River  Rhine  in  the  west.  It  is  a  different  situ 
tion  today ;  a  closer  tactical  liaison  has  become  po 
sible — and,  in  the  Crimean  Conference,  this  h 
been  accomplished. 

Provision  was  made  for  daily  exchange  of  ij 
formation  between  the  armies  under  command  i 
General  Eisenhower,  those  under  command  of  tl 
Soviet  marshals  on  the  eastern  front,  and  01 
armies  in  Italy — without  the  necessity  of  goir 
through  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington  ar 
London  as  in  the  past. 

You  have  seen  one  result  of  this  exchange  of  ij 
formation  in  the  recent  bombing  by  American  ar 
English  aircraft  of  points  which  are  directly  r 
lated  to  the  Russian  advance  on  Berlin. 

From  now  on,  American  and,  British  hea^ 
bombers  will  be  used — in  the  day -by-day  tactics  • 
the  war — in  direct  support  of  the  Soviet  Armies,  i 
well  as  in  support  of  our  own  on  the  western  fror 

They  are  now  engaged  in  bombing  and  strafir 
in  order  to  hamper  the  movement  of  German  r 
serves  and  materials  to  the  eastern  and  westei 
fronts  from  other  parts  of  Germany  and  fro 
Italy. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  most  effecti 
distribution  of  all  available  material  and  transpc 
tation  to  the  places  where  they  can  best  be  used 
the  combined  war  effort — American,  British,  ai 
Russian. 

Details  of  all  these  plans  and  arrangements  a 
military  secrets;  but  they  will  hasten  the  day 
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: final  collapse  of  Germany.  The  Nazis  are 
i  ling  about  some  of  them  already,  to  their  sor- 
j  They  will  learn  more  about  them  tomorrow 
i  the  next  day — and  every  day  1 
here  will  be  no  respite  for  them.  We  will  not 
kt  for  one  moment  until  unconditional  sur- 
ler. 

he  German  people,  as  well  as  the  German  sol- 
s,  must  realize  that  the  sooner  they  give  up  and 
ender,  by  groups  or  as  individuals,  the  sooner 
;r  present  agony  will  be  over.  They  must  real- 
that  only  with  complete  surrender  can  they 
n  to  reestablish  themselves  as  people  whom  the 
|ld  might  accept  as  decent  neighbors, 
'e  made  it  clear  again  at  Yalta,  and  I  now  re- 
t — that  unconditional  surrender  does  not  mean 
destruction  or  enslavement  of  the  German  peo- 
The  Nazi  leaders  have  deliberately  withheld 
part  of  the  Yalta  declaration  from  the  German 
;s  and  radio.  They  seek  to  convince  the  people 
Jermany  that  the  Yalta  declaration  does  mean 
ery  and  destruction  for  them — for  that  is  how 
Nazis  hope  to  save  their  own  skins  and  deceive 
r  people  into  continued  useless  resistance. 
le  did,  however,  make  it  clear  at  this  conference 
what  unconditional  surrender  does  mean  for 
many. 

fc  means  the  temporary  control  of  Germany  by 
at  Britain,  Kussia,  France,  and  the  United 
tes.  Each  of  these  nations  will  occupy  and  con- 
a  separate  zone  of  Germany — and  the  adminis- 
ion  of  the  four  zones  will  be  coordinated  in 
lin  by  a  control  council  composed  of  representa- 
s  of  the  four  nations. 

Fnconditional  surrender  also  means  the  end  of 
dsm,  and  of  the  Nazi  Party — and  all  of  its  bar- 
ic laws  and  institutions. 

t  means  the  termination  of  all  militaristic  in- 
nce  in  the  public,  private,  and  cultural  life  of 
•many. 

t  means  for  the  Nazi  war  criminals  a  punish- 
lt  that  is  speedy  and  just — and  severe. 
t  means  the  complete  disarmament  of  Germany ; 
destruction  of  its  militarism  and  its  military 
ipment ;  the  end  of  its  production  of  armament ; 
dispersal  of  all  of  its  armed  forces ;  the  perma- 
t  dismemberment  of  the  German  General  Staff, 
ich  has  so  often  shattered  the  peace  of  the  world. 
t  means  that  Germany  will  have  to  make  repara- 
is  in  kind  for  the  damage  which  it  has  done  to 
innocent  victims  of  its  aggression. 


By  compelling  reparations  in  kind — in  plants, 
and  machinery,  and  rolling  stock,  and  raw  mate- 
rials— we  shall  avoid  the  mistake  made  after  the 
last  war  of  demanding  reparations  in  the  form  of 
money  which  Germany  could  never  pay. 

We  do  not  want  the  German  people  to  starve,  or 
to  become  a  burden  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  objective  in  handling  Germany  is  simple — it 
is  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  future  world.  Too 
much  experience  has  shown  that  that  objective  is 
impossible  if  Germany  is  allowed  to  retain  any 
ability  to  wage  aggressive  war. 

That  objective  will  not  harm  the  German  people. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  protect  them  from  a  repe- 
tition of  the  fate  which  the  General  Staff  and  Kai- 
serism  imposed  on  them  before,  and  which  Hitler- 
ism  is  now  imposing  upon  them  again  a  hundred- 
fold. It  will  be  removing  a  cancer  from  the  Ger- 
man body  which  for  generations  has  produced  only 
misery  and  pain  for  the  whole  world. 

During  my  stay  at  Yalta,  I  saw  the  kind  of 
reckless,  senseless  fury  and  destruction  which 
comes  out  of  German  militarism.  Yalta  had  no 
military  significance  of  any  kind,  and  no  defenses. 

Before  the  last  war,  it  had  been  a  resort  for 
the  Czars  and  for  the  aristocracy  of  Russia. 
Afterward,  however,  and  until  the  attack  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  by  Hitler,  the  palaces  and  villas 
of  Yalta  had  been  used  as  a  rest  and  recreation 
center  by  the  Russian  people. 

The  Nazi  officers  took  them  over  for  their  own 
use ;  and  when  the  Red  Army  forced  the  Nazis  out 
of  the  Crimea,  these  villas  were  looted  by  the 
Nazis,  and  then  nearly  all  were  destroyed.  And 
even  the  humblest  of  homes  were  not  spared. 

There  was  little  left  in  Yalta  but  ruin  and 
desolation. 

Sevastopol  was  also  a  scene  of  utter  destruc- 
tion— with  less  than  a  dozen  buildings  left  intact 
in  the  whole  city. 

I  had  read  about  Warsaw  and  Lidice  and  Rot- 
terdam and  Coventry — but  I  saw  Sevastopol  and 
Yalta !  And  I  know  that  there  is  not  enough  room 
on  earth  for  both  German  militarism  and  Chris- 
tian decency. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  military  arrange- 
ments at  the  Crimean  Conference  were  the  agree- 
ments reached  with  respect  to  a  general  interna- 
tional organization  for  lasting  world  peace.  The 
foundations  were  laid  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  There 
was  one  point,  however,  on  which  agreement  was 
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not  reached  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  It  involved  the 
procedure  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council. 

At  the  Crimean  Conference,  the  Americans 
made  a  proposal  on  this  subject  which,  after  full 
discussion,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  other 
two  nations. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  announce  the  terms  of 
that  agreement  publicly,  but  it  will  be  in  a  very 
short  time. 

When  the  conclusions  reached  at  the  Crimean 
Conference  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  Security 
Council  are  made  known,  I  believe  you  will  find 
them  a  fair  solution  of  this  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult problem.  They  are  founded  in  justice  and 
will  go  far  to  assure  international  cooperation  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

A  conference  of  all  the  United  Nations  of  the 
world  will  meet  in  San  Francisco  on  April  25, 
1945.  There,  we  all  hope,  and  confidently  expect, 
to  execute  a  definite  charter  of  organization  under 
which  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  preserved 
and  the  forces  of  aggression  permanently  out- 
lawed. 

This  time  we  shall  not  make  the  mistake  of 
waiting  until  the  end  of  the  war  to  set  up  the 
machinery  of  peace.  This  time,  as  we  fight  to- 
gether to  get  the  war  over  quickly,  we  work 
together  to  keep  it  from  happening  again. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  constitutional  fact — as 
are  all  the  United  Nations — that  this  charter  must 
be  approved  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — as  will  some  of  the  other  arrange- 
ments made  at  Yalta. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  through  its  ap- 
propriate representatives,  has  been  kept  continu- 
ously advised  of  the  program  of  this  government 
in  the  creation  of  the  international  security  organ- 
ization. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  both  be  represented  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference. The  congressional  delegates  to  the  San 
Francisco  conference  will  consist  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Republican  and  Democratic  members. 
The  American  Delegation  is — in  every  sense  of  the 
word — bipartisan. 

World  peace  is  not  a  party  question — any  more 
than  is  military  victory. 

When  our  Republic  was  threatened,  first  by  the 
Nazi  clutch  for  world  conquest  in  1940,  and  then 
by  the  Japanese  treachery  of  1941,  partisanship 
and  politics  were  laid  aside  by  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can ;  and  every  resource  was  dedicated  to  our  com- 


mon safety.  The  same  consecration  to  the  cam 
of  peace  will  be  expected  by  every  patriotic  Ame 
ican  and  by  every  human  soul  overseas. 

The  structure  of  world  peace  cannot  be  U 
work  of  one  man,  or  one  party,  or  one  nation, 
cannot  be  an  American  peace,  or  a  British,  a  Ru 
sian,  a  French,  or  a  Chinese  peace.  It  cannot  1 
a  peace  of  large  nations — or  of  small  nations.  ! 
must  be  a  peace  which  rests  on  the  cooperative  e 
fort  of  the  whole  world. 

It  cannot  be  a  structure  of  complete  perfecti< 
at  first.  But  it  can  be  a  peace — and  it  will  be 
peace — based  on  the  sound  and  just  principles  i 
the  Atlantic  Charter — on  the  conception  of  tl 
dignity  of  the  human  being — on  the  guaranties  i 
tolerance  and  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

As  the  Allied  Armies  have  marched  to  milita 
victory,  they  have  liberated  peoples  whose  liberti 
had  been  crushed  by  the  Nazis  for  four  years,  ai 
whose  economy  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  by  Na 
despoilers. 

There  have  been  instances  of  political  confusi< 
and  unrest  in  these  liberated  areas — as  in  Gree 
and  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  and  other  plao 
Worse  than  that,  there  actually  began  to  grow  i 
in  some  of  them  vaguely  defined  ideas  of  "spher 
of  influence"  which  were  incompatible  with  tl 
basic  principles  of  international  collaboratic 
If  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  these  developmer 
might  have  had  tragic  results. 

It  is  fruitless  to  try  to  place  the  blame  for  tt 
situation  on  one  particular  nation  or  another, 
is  the  kind  of  development  which  is  almost  inevit 
ble  unless  the  major  powers  of  the  world  contim 
without  interruption  to  work  together  and  to  a 
sume  joint  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  pro 
lems  which  may  arise  to  endanger  the  peace  of  tl 
world. 

We  met  in  the  Crimea,  determined  to  settle  th 
matter  of  liberated  areas.  I  am  happy  to  confir 
to  the  Congress  that  we  did  arrive  at  a  settlement- 
a  unanimous  settlement. 

The  three  most  powerful  nations  have  agrei 
that  the  political  and  economic  problems  of  ai 
area  liberated  from  the  Nazi  conquest,  or  of  ai 
former  Axis  satellite,  are  a  joint  responsibility  i 
all  three  governments.  They  will  join  togethe 
during  the  temporary  period  of  instability  aft 
hostilities,  to  help  the  people  of  any  liberated  are 
or  of  any  former  satellite  state,  to  solve  their  ov 
problems  through  firmly  established  democrat 
processes. 
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»y  will  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  interim  gov- 
▼  authorities  are  as  representative  as  possible 
democratic  elements  in  the  population,  and 
ree  elections  are  held  as  soon  as  possible, 
ponsibility  for  political  conditions  thou- 
of  miles  overseas  can  no  longer  be  avoided  by 
reat  Nation.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  a  smaller 
.  The  United  States  now  exerts  a  vast  in- 
e  in  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  all  the 
.  It  will  continue  to  exert  that  influence  only 
i  willing  to  continue  to  share  in  the  responsi- 
for  keeping  the  peace.  It  would  be  our  own 
I  loss  were  we  to  shirk  that  responsibility. 
al  decisions  in  these  areas  are  going  to  be 
jointly;  and  therefore  they  will  often  be  a 
of  give-and-take  compromise.  The  United 
5  will  not  always  have  its  way  100  percent — 
ill  Russia  or  Great  Britain.  We  shall  not  al- 
have  ideal  solutions  to  complicated  interna- 
problems,  even  though  we  are  determined 
luously  to  strive  toward  the  ideal.  But  I  am 
that — under  the  agreements  reached  at 
— there  will  be  a  more  stable  political  Europe 
jver  before. 

course,  once  there  has  been  a  free  expression 
i  peoples'  will  in  any  country,  our  immediate 
risibility  ends — with  the  exception  only  of 
iction  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  the  interna- 
security  organization. 

i  United  Nations  must  also  soon  begin  to  help 
liberated  areas  adequately  to  reconstruct 
economy  so  that  they  are  ready  to  resume 
places  in  the  world.  The  Nazi  war-machine 
;ripped  them  of  raw  materials  and  machine 
and  trucks  and  locomotives.  They  have  left 
industry  stagnant  and  much  of  their  agri- 
•e  unproductive. 

start  the  wheels  running  again  is  not  a  mere 
r  of  relief.  It  is  to  the  national  interest  of 
us  to  see  that  these  liberated  areas  are  again 
self-supporting  and  productive  so  that  they 
t  need  continued  relief  from  us. 
b  outstanding  example  of  joint  action  by 
iree  major  Allies  in  the  liberated  areas  was 
)lution  reached  on  Poland.  The  whole  Po- 
mestion  was  a  potential  source  of  trouble 
st-war  Europe,  and  we  came  to  the  confer- 
ietermined  to  find  a  common  ground  for  its 
on.    We  did. 

r  objective  was  to  help  create  a  strong,  in- 
ldent,  and  prosperous  nation,  with  a  gov- 
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ernment  ultimately  to  be  selected  by  the  Polish 
people  themselves. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  formation  of  a  new  government 
much  more  representative  than  had  been  possible 
while  Poland  was  enslaved.  Accordingly,  steps 
were  taken  at  Yalta  to  reorganize  the  existing 
Provisional  Government  in  Poland  on  a  broader 
democratic  basis,  so  as  to  include  democratic  lead- 
ers now  in  Poland  and  those  abroad.  This  new, 
reorganized  Government  will  be  recognized  by  all 
of  us  as  the  temporary  Government  of  Poland. 

However,  the  new  Polish  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  will  be  pledged  to  holding 
a  free  election  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis 
of  universal  suffrage  and  a  secret  ballot. 

Throughout  history,  Poland  has  been  the  corri- 
dor through  which  attacks  on  Russia  have  been 
made.  Twice  in  this  generation,  Germany  has 
struck  at  Russia  through  this  corridor.  To  in- 
sure European  security  and  world  peace,  a  strong 
and  independent  Poland  is  necessary. 

The  decision  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of 
Poland  was  a  compromise,  under  which,  however, 
the  Poles  will  receive  compensation  in  territory 
in  the  north  and  west  in  exchange  for  what  they 
lose  by  the  Curzon  Line.  The  limits  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  will  be  permanently  fixed  in  the 
final  peace  conference.  It  was  agreed  that  a  large 
coastline  should  be  included. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  people  east  of  the  Cur- 
zon Line  are  predominantly  White  Russian  and 
Ukrainian,  and  that  the  people  west  of  the  line  are 
predominantly  Polish.  As  far  back  as  1919,  the 
representatives  of  the  Allies  agreed  that  the  Cur- 
zon Line  represented  a  fair  boundary  between  the 
two  peoples. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  agreement  on  Poland, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  the  most  hopeful  agree- 
ment possible  for  a  free,  independent,  and  pros- 
perous Polish  state. 

The  Crimean  Conference  was  a  meeting  of  the 
three  major  military  powers,  on  whose  shoulders 
rest  the  chief  responsibility  and  burden  of  the 
war.  Although,  for  this  reason,  France  was  not 
a  participant  in  the  conference,  no  one  should 
detract  from  the  recognition  there  accorded  of  her 
role  in  the  future  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

France  has  been  invited  to  accept  a  zone  of  con- 
trol in  Germany  and  to  participate  as  a  fourth 
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member  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  of  Ger- 
many. 

She  has  been  invited  to  join  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
international  conference  at  San  Francisco. 

She  will  be  a  permanent  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  Council  together  with  the  other 
four  major  powers. 

And,  finally,  we  have  asked  that  France  be  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  our  joint  responsibility  over  the 
liberated  areas  of  Europe. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  on  Yugoslavia,  as 
announced  in  the  communique,  and  is  in  process 
of  fulfilment. 

Quite  naturally,  the  Crimean  Conference  con- 
cerned itself  only  with  the  European  war  and  with 
the  political  problems  of  Europe — and  not  with 
the  Pacific  war. 

At  Malta,  however,  our  Combined  British  and 
American  Staffs  made  their  plans  to  increase  the 
attack  against  Japan. 

The  Japanese  warlords  know  that  they  are  not 
being  overlooked.  They  have  felt  the  force  of 
our  B-29's  and  our  carrier  planes ;  they  have  felt 
the  naval  might  of  the  United  States  and  do  not 
appear  very  anxious  to  come  out  and  try  it 
again. 

The  Japs  know  what  it  means  to  hear  that  "the 
United  States  Marines  have  landed".  And  we 
can  add,  having  Iwo  Jima  in  mind:  "The  situa- 
tion is  well  in  hand". 

They  also  know  what  is  in  store  for  the  home- 
land of  Japan  now  that  General  MacArthur  has 
completed  his  magnificent  march  back  to  Manila 
and  Admiral  Nimitz  is  establishing  his  air  bases 
right  in  the  backyard  of  Japan  itself — in  Iwo 
Jima. 

It  is  still  a  tough,  long  road  to  Tokyo.  The 
defeat  of  Germany  will  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
war  against  Japan.  On  the  contrary,  America 
must  be  prepared  for  a  long  and  costly  struggle 
in  the  Pacific. 

But  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Japan  is  as 
essential  as  the  defeat  of  Germany — if  our  plans 
for  world  peace  are  to  succeed.  For  Japanese 
militarism  must  be  wiped  out  as  thoroughly  as 
German  militarism. 

On  the  way  home  from  the  Crimea,  I  made  ar- 
rangements to  meet  personally  King  Farouk  of 
Egypt,  Haile  Selassie,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and 
King  Ibn  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Our  conversa- 
tions had  to  do  with  matters  of  common  interest. 
They  will  be  of  great  mutual  advantage  because 
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they  gave   us   an   opportunity   of   meeting 
talking  face  to  face,  and  of  exchanging 
in  personal  conversation  instead  of  formal  < 
spondence. 

On  my  voyage,  I  had  the  benefit  of  seeinj 
Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  at  work. 

All  Americans  would  feel  as  proud  of  our  a 
forces  as  I  am,  if  they  could  see  and  hear  w\ 
did. 

Against  the  most  efficient  professional  sol 
and  sailors  and  airmen  of  all  history,  our 
stood  and  fought — and  won. 

This  is  our  chance  to  see  to  it  that  the  soni 
grandsons  of  these  gallant  fighting  men  d< 
have  to  do  it  all  over  again  in  a  few  years. 

The  Conference  in  the  Crimea  was  a  tui 
point  in  American  history.  There  will  soc 
presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  the  American  people  a  great  decision  whiJ 
determine  the  fate  of  the  United  States — ai 
the  world — for  generations  to  come. 

There  can  be  no  middle  ground  here.    We 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  world  collal 
tion,  or  we  shall  have  to  bear  the  responsibilit 
another  world  conflict. 

I  know  that  the  word  planning  is  not  lo 
upon  with  favor  in  some  quarters.  In  don! 
affairs,  tragic  mistakes  have  been  made  by  re 
of  lack  of  planning;  and,  on  the  other  1 
many  great  improvements  in  living,  and  i 
benefits  to  the  human  race,  have  been  accompli 
as  a  result  of  adequate,  intelligent  planning — r 
mations  of  desert  areas,  developments  of  v 
river  valleys,  provision  for  adequate  housing. 

The  same  will  be  true  in  relations  bet 
nations.  For  a  second  time,  this  generatu 
face  to  face  with  the  objective  of  preventing  -\ 
To  meet  that  objective,  the  nations  of  the  \* 
will  either  have  a  plan  or  they  will  not. 
groundwork  of  a  plan  has  now  been  furnished 
has  been  submitted  to  humanity  for  discussion 
decision. 

No  plan  is  perfect.  Whatever  is  adopte 
San  Francisco  will  doubtless  have  to  be  amei 
time  and  again  over  the  years,  just  as  our  own  < 
stitution  has  been. 

No  one  can  say  exactly  how  long  any  plan 
last.  Peace  can  endure  only  so  long  as  huma 
really  insists  upon  it,  and  is  willing  to  wort 
it — and  sacrifice  for  it. 

(Continued  on  page  361) 
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ir  Global  War 


Address  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 1 


ed  to  the  press  March  1] 

s  privilege  of  addressing  the  Overseas  Writ- 
not  one  to  be  taken  lightly,  nor  is  this  im- 
at  group  one  that  might  be  hospitable  to 
udes,  no  matter  how  appetizingly  those  plati- 
be  presented.     I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid 

•  the  past  three  years,  since  my  return  from 
>,  I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  time  and 
y  and  thought  in  trying  to  tell  my  fellow- 
rymen  how  serious,  in  my  view,  is  the  men- 
1  Japanese  militarism.  I  have  spoken  again 
igain  of  the  power  of  the  Japanese  war- 
ne,  and  of  the  cruelty,  fanaticism,  and 
ity  of  the  Japanese  fighting  man. 
k>  not  propose  to  enlarge  on  that  subject 
at.  Events  far  more  effectively  than  words 
I  think,  convinced  Americans  of  the  nature 
j  enemy.  Tarawa  taught  us  lessons  in  un- 
able fanaticism;  Manila  shocked  us  with 
pies  of  unspeakable  cruelty ;  Iwo  is  even  now 
g  us  dear  beause  of  the  sheer  tenacity  of 
temy. 

tat  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  has,  quite  nat- 
L  hardened  our  determination  to  <  destroy 
y  this  loathsome  machine  and  to  wipe  out 
snace  for  all  time.  But  there  are  other  facts, 
ramatic  perhaps,  that  need  to  be  restated  at 
e  when  the  war  in  Europe  is  approaching 
max. 

»y  are  hard  facts,  but  we  cannot  dodge  them. 
ly  they  are  these :  There  can  be  no  peace  any- 
3  in  the  world  until  the  Japanese,  as  well 
e  Nazi  enemy,  is  laid  low.  There  can  be 
ickening  of  effort,  no  ease  or  comfort  of  mind 
idy,  no  economic  security,  no  political  sta- 
,  no  pursuit  of  happiness  anywhere  in  the 
I  until  that  day. 

aall  discuss  tonight  two  of  the  many  reasons 
;his  is  so. 

;  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  war 
i  not  in  1941,  not  in  1939,  but  in  1931.  The 
:rack  in  the  structure  of  world  peace  was  the 
aese  invasion  of  Manchuria.  That,  we  now 
,  was  just  the  first  step  in  a  carefully  planned, 
range  campaign  of  aggrandizement  which 
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has  made  Japan  literally  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
world.  Today  Japan  sits  astride  the  great  trade 
routes  of  the  East ;  they  are  virtually  closed  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Today  Japan  has  her  tentacles 
firmly  embedded  in  the  richest  sources  of  many  of 
the  world's  raw  materials ;  materials  which  became 
necessary  to  the  normal  economies  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.    I  shall  name  only  a  few : 

Rubber.  Japan  sits  on  nine  tenths  of  the  world's 
natural  rubber  supply.  Today,  Japan  is  paving 
her  streets  with  it.  Our  own  plight  is  too  well 
known  to  need  discussion. 

Tin.  Seventy  percent  of  the  world's  supply  is  in 
the  grasp  of  the  so-called  "Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
JrVosperity  Sphere." 

Copra.  The  valuable  vegetable  oil — what  would 
we  not  give  for  the  use  of  it !  Japan  is  sitting  on 
83  percent  of  what  there  is  in  the  world. 

I  might  go  on  to  speak  of  rice,  and  what  Japan's 
strangle-hold  on  70  percent  of  the  world's  crop 
means  to  the  hungry  people  of  China.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  belabor  the  point.  As  long  as  these  vital 
materials  are  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
long  as  access  to  them  and  to  the  trade  routes  of 
the  East  are  hers  to  dominate  and  exploit  for  self- 
ish and  aggressive  purposes,  neither  we  nor  our 
Allies  can  hope  for  any  return  of  peace,  normal 
trade,  or  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  mankind. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  are  mak- 
ing it  harder  and  harder  for  the  Japanese  to  make 
good  use  of  these  ill-gotten  riches.  Allied  navies 
are  hounding  Japan's  merchant  shipping  to  death. 
By  a  series  of  brilliant  and  daring  offensives,  we 
have  come  to  within  700  miles  of  Tokyo — to  the 
very  gates  of  her  inner  defenses.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  weakening  Japan's 
power  to  wage  war.  Japan  is  still  in  a  position  to 
increase  her  production  of  planes,  tanks,  armored 
cars,  and  ordnance;  in  fact,  she  can  replace  her 
war-planes  as  fast  as  we  have  recently  been  de- 
stroying them.  No  blockade  south  of  Formosa  will 
deprive  Japan  of  the  coal,  aluminum,  iron,  and 
food  she  needs.    Her  electric  power  is  plentiful 


1  Delivered  at  the  Overseas  Writers  dinner  in  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  1,  1945. 
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and  cheap.  Her  foresight  in  stockpiling  aviation 
gasoline  will  see  her  through  another  two  years  of 
war.  All  this  we  must  remember,  plus  the  fact 
that  as  our  supply  lines  are  lengthening,  hers  are 
contracting. 

Nor  do  the  warlords  need  to  worry  about  man- 
power. To  the  four  million  men  now  under  arms, 
Japan  can  add  two  million  more  who  are  ready  and 
fit,  but  not  yet  called  up,  and  still  another  million 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  20.  Japan  can  put  a 
quarter  of  a  million  fresh  men  into  the  field  each 
year — and  we  are  not  yet  killing  Japanese  off  at 
that  rate. 

You  are  probably  well  acquainted  with  these 
facts.  Yet  I  venture  to  repeat  them  tonight  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  essential  to  any  fair 
appraisal  of  the  total  job  before  the  United 
Nations.  The  prodigious  size  of  that  job  is  an- 
other reason  why  we  cannot  hope  for  conditions 
of  peace  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
until  the  final  victory  is  won  in  the  Pacific. 

This  is  a  bitter  pill  to  us  as  well  as  to  our  Allies. 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  Americans  who 
would  not  gladly  tighten  their  belts  to  help  bring 
our  friends  in  France  and  Belgium  and  the  other 
liberated  countries  back  to  normal  conditions  of 
life.  I  know  there  is  no  single  official  of  our  Gov- 
ernment who  is  not  deeply  convinced  of  the  need 
to  strain  every  resource  to  that  end.  It  is  not 
only  a  question  of  sympathy  and  friendship. 
Sound  policy  and  good  sense  demand  that  our 
Allies  be  reinforced  with  everything  we  have. 
For  the  war  in  Europe  is  not  yet  won. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  what  we  can  send 
them  is  not  enough,  and  it  will  not  be  enough  for 
their  larger  needs  until  the  total  victory  is  won 
in  the  Pacific. 

I  should  like  to  be  explicit  about  this.  The  facts 
I  am  going  to  discuss  with  you  are  military. 
Since  I  am  not  a  military  expert,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  them  on  good  authority.  All  of 
us  should,  I  think,  know  and  ponder  these  facts — 
especially  those  who,  like  yourselves,  are  writing 
about  the  war  and  helping  so  materially  to  inform 
public  opinion. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  a  serious  shortage  of 
shipping.  There  has  been  such  a  shortage  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  there  prob- 
ably will  be  a  shortage  until  some  months  after 
the  final  defeat  of  the  enemy.  This  shortage  is  a 
major  worry  to  every  theater  commander.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief 


limiting  factors  in  the  determination  of  the  o' 
all  strategy  of  the  war.  Cargo  i-  presumaH 
important  as  ships,  and  so  far  they  Lave  [ 
geared  together. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  have  to 
more  ships  afloat  than  have  ever  been  seen  on 
seven  seas.  We  even  hear  reports  of  a  Burpfl 
ships  in  certain  places — which  seem  to  belie 
over-all  shortage.  It  is  inevitable  that  tl 
should  be  such  temporary  surpluses  at  spa 
ports,  and  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  w 
they  do  occur  the  ships  are  often  put  to  ua 
storehouses,  shuttle  service,  and  on  spot  ass: 
ments. 

We  hear  reports,  too,  that  ships  are  wai 
through  delay  in  unloading  them.  About  tl 
reports,  two  things  should  be  said.  First — I 
we  are  badly  off  for  enough  good  harbors  to 
our  staggering  needs,  even  if  inland  transport* 
were  able  to  move  these  shipments  should  the; 
gotten  ashore.  Many  of  the  best  harbors  are  i 
in  enemy  hands,  and  those  captured  from 
enemy  are  oftener  than  not  reduced  to  rubbl 
the  process.  Dock  facilities  have  to  be  built  f 
the  ground  up,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Pat 
we  even  have  to  create  islands  on  which  to  b 
the  ports.  Elmer  Davis  recently  brought  t 
this  report  from  the  Pacific  theater:  "We  1 
elaborate  and  busy  air  and  shipping  bases  in 
Pacific  that  were  created  around  coral  ree: 
scooping  up  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  sea  ah 
side  to  make  land  out  of  it."  Some  of  you  i 
have  seen  this  or  a  similar  job  which  was  don 
Bermuda. 

And  secondly,  on  this  subject  of  delay  in 
loading,  I  can  report — again  on  good  authorit 
that  the  docking  situation  has  greatly  impro 
in  recent  weeks  as  a  result  of  superhuman  eff 
by  our  men  and  machines.  However,  I  confe 
do  not  see  how  delays  can  ever  be  entirely  eli 
nated  in  doing  a  job  so  immense  and  so  difficult 

Even  more  limiting  than  the  scarcity  of  g 
harbors  and  docks  are  the  factors  of  time  and 
tance  in  this  global  war.  For  every  ship  nee 
to  defeat  Nazi  Germany,  it  takes  three  to  de: 
Japan.  This  means  that  more  tonnage  was  nee 
to  land  the  Marines  on  Iwo — a  tiny  dot  on 
map — than  had  to  be  amassed  in  support  of 
Americans  who  invaded  North  Africa. 

For  every  man  who  invades  a  Pacific  island 
tons  of  shipping  are  needed  in  the  first  30  di 
and  6  tons  a  man  are  needed  for  every  30  d 
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ifter.     (These    supplies,    incidentally,    in- 
700,000  items,  from  buttons,  needles,  and 
i  to  tanks,  planes,  and  locomotives.) 
this  basis,  let  us  add  up  the  shipping  require- 
i  of  Luzon  and  Iwo. 

land  the  100,000  men  we  now  have  on  Luzon — 
1  a  few  days  ago — it  took  1,600,000  tons  for 
rst  30  days,  at  16  tons  a  man;  and  will 
mother  600,000  for  the  second  30  days,  at 
a  man.  Thus  for  the  first  two  months  alone, 
ied  our  force  is  not  increased,  it  will  take  a 
af  2,200,000  tons  of  shipping. 
v  take  Iwo,  where  some  40,000  Marines  have 
i  to  date.  To  support  them  in  the  first 
l  will  require  640,000  tons,  and  in  the  second 
i,  another  240,000  tons— or  a  total  of  880,000 
or  the  first  two  months  on  Iwo. 
jrefore,  for  the  first  60  days  of  these  two 
tions  alone  some  3,080,000  tons  of  shipping 
)  be  diverted  from  the  United  Nations  pool — 
>ercent  of  the  entire  pool  of  50,000,000  tons, 
figures — and  I  believe  my  arithmetic  is  cor- 
-are  based  on  estimates  from  Admiral  Nim- 
eadquarters.  As  the  tempo  and  difficulty 
s  Pacific  offensive  increases,  I  have  no  doubt 
will  have  to  be  revised  upward.  Shipping 
ever  been  tighter  than  it  is  today.  I  know 
better  statement  of  the  general  picture  than 
ie  Mr.  Churchill  gave  the  House  of  Commons 
uesday.  "The  reason  why  shipping  is  so 
at  present,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "is  be- 
the  peak  period  of  the  war  in  Europe  has 
prolonged  for  a  good  many  months  beyond 
was  hoped  last  autumn,  and  meanwhile  the 
period  against  Japan  has  been  brought  for- 
by  American  victories  in  the  Pacific." 
o  not  envy  the  men  who  must  weigh  the  com- 
y  demands  for  shipping  and  make  the  final 
ons.  Those  who  would  question  these  deci- 
would  question  the  entire  strategy  on  which 
ar  has  been  fought  and  is  being  won.  That 
:gy  has  consisted,  in  part,  in  pressing  the  war 
e  Pacific  with  ever-increasing  energy  and 
to  knock  Japan  off  balance  and  keep  her  off 
ce.  In  doing  this  we  have  upset  Japan's  care- 
Iculations,  based  on  her  expectation  of  a  war 
£  decades,  but  of  generations.  We  know  that 
i's  greatest  asset  was  time — time  to  exploit 
ches  and  amass  huge  stockpiles  of  them  in  her 
islands.  If  we  had  given  her  time  to  do  this, 
had  limited  our  Pacific  effort  to  a  holding 


operation  until  the  European  battle  was  won,  the 
war  would  have  been  immeasurably  lengthened 
and  peace  indefinitely  postponed. 

Instead  we  chose  the  strategy  of  attacking  both 
Germany  and  Japan  now  in  a  crescendo  of  speed 
and  power.  Like  most  Americans,  I  believe  that 
strategy  has  been  magnificently  justified  and  suc- 
cessful. I  believe  it  is  shortening  the  war.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  bringing  closer  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  Nations  the  day  when  not  only  liberation 
but  the  conditions  of  peace  can  return.  Those 
conditions  we  long  for  as  fervently  as  do  the  people 
who  have  been  most  cruelly  deprived  of  them. 
And  those  conditions  will  be  restored  when,  and 
only  when,  Japan  and  all  her  evil  machine  of  con- 
quest have  been  beaten  to  the  ground. 

This  world  war,  we  have  discovered  by  bitter  ex- 
perience, is  no  metaphor  but  a  terrible  and  urgent 
reality — a  reality  which  affects  the  lives  of  people 
in  France  and  Belgium,  in  Britain  and  China,  in 
Russia  and  Greece,  the  hopes  and  plans  of  human 
beings  everywhere.  There  will  be  no  escape  from 
its  reality.  There  will  be  no  peace  for  men  and 
women  anywhere  until  the  world  is  at  peace. 

Biochemist  To  Lecture  at 
University  of  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  March  2] 

Eric  G.  Ball,  associate  professor  of  biological 
chemistry  at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods 
Hole,  Massachusetts,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  University  of  Brazil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Dr.  Ball  will  also  direct  research  in  cellular  res- 
piration at  that  institution.  He  will  spend  a 
period  of  approximately  six  weeks  in  Brazil,  be- 
ginning in  April.  His  trip  is  under  joint  auspices 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Ball  is  a  graduate  of  Haverford  College 
and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
received  his  doctoral  degree.  He  has  held  a  Na- 
tional Research  Fellowship  in  medicine  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  and  an  Inter- 
national Physiological  Congress  Fellowship  at 
Rome. 

In  1940  Dr.  Ball  was  granted  the  Eli  Lilly  award 
in  biochemistry,  and  in  1942  Harvard  University 
conferred  on  him  an  honorary  degree. 
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Publication  of  'Tapers  Relating  to  the  Foreig 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  1930 %  Volume 


THE  Department  of  State  releases  March  11  the 
first  of  three  volumes  constituting  a  documen- 
tary record  of  American  foreign  relations  for  the 
year  1930.  The  second  and  third  volumes  are  in 
the  final  stages  of  printing  and  will  be  released 
at  a  later  date.  Besides  a  general  section  devoted 
exclusively  to  multilateral  negotiations,  Volume  I 
contains  seven  other  sections  recording  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  Austria, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  and  Chile. 

In  1930,  eve  of  a  most  fateful  decade  in  world 
history,  the  Department  was  concerned  with  effec- 
tive general  disarmament.  More  than  one  third 
of  the  577  documents  in  this  volume  cover  the  Lon- 
don Naval  Conference,  efforts  to  resolve  Italy's 
demand  for  naval  parity  with  France,  and  the 
final  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
the  Disarmament  Conference. 

The  first  issue  to  confront  the  American  Dele- 
gation at  the  Naval  Conference  was  a  Japanese 
demand  for  revision  from  the  10-10-6  ratio  es- 
tablished by  the  Washington  naval  treaty  of  1922 
to  a  ratio  of  10-10-7  (p.  2).  Japanese  naval  ex- 
perts publicly  explained  that  a  fleet  weaker  than 
its  enemy  by  any  ratio  less  than  7-10  would  in- 
evitably be  defeated.  This  formula,  reported 
William  K.  Castle,  Jr.,  American  Ambassador  in 
Japan,  was  only  being  considered  with  respect 
to  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
(pp.  9-10) .  In  such  a  war,  Japan's  naval  experts 
believed  that  the  United  States  would  seek  a  quick 
decision.  The  other  alternative,  a  war  of  at- 
trition, would  necessitate  use  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  transport  an  effective  mili- 
tary force  across  the  Pacific.  Consequently,  for- 
eign merchant  marines  would  capture  American 
carrying  trade  and  foreign  markets.  To  launch 
offensive  operations  against  Japan,  these  same 
Japanese  experts  reasoned  that  the  American  fleet 
would  immediately,  upon  a  declaration  of  war, 
proceed  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Manila.  As  a 
counter-measure,  the  Japanese  would  operate 
from  the  mandated  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands 
with  large  submarine  units.  At  a  later  date,  Mr. 
Castle  reported  upon  a  conversation  with  Ma- 
sanao  Hanihara,  former  Japanese  Ambassador 


in  the  United  States  (pp.  11-12).  Hanihafl 
viously  acting  under  instructions,  spoke  aboq 
vailing  opinion  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  fell 
the  naval  plans  of  the  United  States  coverq 
possibility  of  war  against  Japan  to  comp< 
ceptance  of  American  ideas  regarding  China. 
Japan,  Hanihara  stated,  war  with  the  U 
States  would  be  the  worst  possible  disaster, 
from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  Japan  could 
think  of  it.  A  resolution  of  the  Japanes 
mand,  very  satisfactory  to  the  American  D< 
t  ion,  was  achieved  prior  to  signature  of  the  1 
for  the  Limitation  and  Reduction  of  Nava 
mament  on  April  22,  1930.  Important  sei 
of  that  treaty  ceased  to  be  in  force  on  Dec< 
31,  1936  by  reason  of  Japan's  denunciati< 
December  29, 1934  of  the  Washington  naval  t 

Another  45  percent  of  the  documents  ii 
volume  pertain  to  relations  between  the  I 
States  and  the  other  American  republics.  A 
the  subjects  treated  are  territorial  and  bou 
questions,  particularly  the  Chaco  dispute ;  ch 
of  governments  in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  E 
reconnaissance  surveys  for  an  inter-Ami 
highway ;  and  automotive  traffic. 

Among  other  situations  dealt  with  in  thi 
ume  are  those  concerned  with  the  Bank  for 
national  Settlements;  international  confe 
for  a  tariff  truce;  criticism  of  American 
legislation;  improvement  of  the  St.  La\ 
Waterway ;  dual  nationality ;  aviation ;  and 

Publication  of  this  volume  and  of  two 
in  the  near  future  will  complete  a  documi 
record  of  American  foreign  relations  for  th 
ade   1921-1930.    This   record   adds  up,   st 
cally,  to  24  volumes  or  more  than  22,000 
The  character  and  size  of  the  material  th 
sembled  is  determined  by  a  departmental  or 
March  26,  1925  and  by  appropriations, 
limitations  have  served  chiefly  to  bar  the  inc 
of  "trivial  and  inconsequential  details"  re 
to  "major  policies".     Consequently,  if,  for  a 
year,  relations  with  a  foreign  governmei 
routine,  correspondence  pertaining  to  such 
ity  may  not  appear. 


I 


RCH  4,  1945 

he  previous  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations  con- 
i  documents  which  date  the  origin  and  record 
progress  of  negotiations  concluded  or  continu- 
in  This  volume.  As  far  back  as  1920,  for  ex- 
ile, Foreign  Relations  included  correspondence 
■n  development  of  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  The 
ject  is  continued  in  this  volume  with  the  United 
tes  declaring  its  readiness  "to  proceed  with  this 
posed  development  at  the  earliest  possible 
e"  (p.  532).  The  Chaco  dispute  between  Bo- 
■  and  Paraguay  is  continued  from  the  1929 
Lime.  Correspondence  upon  the  London  Naval 
lference  appeared  also  in  Foreign  Relations, 
9. 

Jpon  his  arrival  in  London  as  chairman  of  the 
leriean  Delegation  to  the  Naval  Conference, 
xetary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson  immediately 
;an  conversations  to  remove  two  obstacles  to 
inimity  upon  a  disarmament  agreement.    The 
les  were  a  Japanese  demand  for  revision  from 
1 10-1 0-G  ratio  established  by  the  Washington 
ral  treaty  of  1922  to  a  ratio  of  10-10-7;  and, 
ondly,  Franco-Italian  naval  rivalry  (pp.  132- 
i).    Mr.  Stimson  and  Prime  Minister  Kamsay 
icDonald  were  agreed  upon  opposing  this  de- 
ind  of  the   Japanese   for  this  revised   ratio, 
dian  insistence  upon  parity  with  France,  how- 
iv,  proved  to  be  an  insoluble  problem. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  American  Dele- 
tion initiated  tripartite  negotiations  with  the 
ritish  and  Japanese  Delegations.    Of  current  in- 
rest  is  that  section  of  a  tentative  American  sug- 
stion  (pp.  13-17)  which  provided  for  disposal  of 
e  U.S.S.  Arkansas  and  modernization  of  the 
B.S.  Idaho,  two  of  the  six  "old  unsinkables" 
nich  were  reported  to  have  spear-headed  the 
cent  successful  attack  on  the  Japanese  strong- 
)ld  of  Iwo  Island.    By  the  final  treaty,  however, 
le United  States  was  permitted  to  retain  for  train- 
ig  purposes  either  the  U.S.S.  Arkansas  or  the 
'.S.S.  Wyoming.     This  American  plan  sought, 
mong  other  things, 

"First,  with  Great  Britain  immediate  parity  in 
very  class  of  ship  in  the  Navy. 

"As  is  well  known,  we  will  gladly  agree  to  a 
otal  abolition  of  submarines  if  it  is  possible  to 
'btain  the  consent  of  all  five  powers  to  such  a 
'reposition,  and  in  any  event  we  suggest  that  the 
iperations  of  submarines  be  limited  to  the  same 
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rules  of  international  law  as  surface  craft  in  opera- 
tion against  merchant  ships  so  that  they  cannot 
attack  without  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew. 

"Second,  our  suggestion  to  the  Japanese  would 
produce  an  over-all  relation  satisfactory  to  us  and, 
we  hope,  to  them.  In  conformity  with  our  rela- 
tions in  the  past  it  is  not  based  upon  the  same  ratio 
in  every  class  of  ships"  (pp.  19-20). 
The  American  Delegation  eventually  reached  a 
satisfactory  agreement  with  the  British  and  Japa- 
nese Delegations. 

On  April  22, 1930  the  Treaty  for  the  Limitation 
and  Reduction  of  Naval  Armament  was  signed 
at  London  by  representatives  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  those  states  of  the  British  Empire 
which  held  separate  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations  (Australia,  Canada,  India,  the  Irish  Free 
State,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa), 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  (pp.  107-125). 
Since  1926  the  United  States  had  participated 
in  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
the  Disarmament  Conference,  a  commission  cre- 
ated by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
At  the  final  meeting  of  the  sixth  session,  Geneva, 
December  9,  1930,  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  chairman  of 
the  American  Delegation,  undertook  to  dispel  any 
undue  American  optimism  such  as  had  embar- 
rassed the  Delegation  at  the  London  Naval  Con- 
ference. With  regard  to  the  draft  convention, 
he  warned : 

"I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  did  not  say  that 
this  draft  falls  far  short  of  our  hopes  and  expec- 
tations. It  fails  to  contain  many  factors  in  which 
we  have  always  believed  and  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, would  lead  to  a  real  reduction  of  armaments. 
What  we  have  achieved  does  not  hold  out  the 
promise  of  bringing  about  that  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  we  would  like  to  see.  .  .  .  We 
can  at  least  foresee  a  stabilization  of  armaments, 
the  setting  up  of  a  machinery  to  receive  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  armaments,  to  educate 
public  opinion,  and  to  prepare  systematically  for 
the  work  of  future  conferences",     (p.  202). 

Three  other  sections  of  correspondence  in  this 
volume  relate  to  situations  created  by  action  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Because  of  the  important  effect  which  its  con- 
clusions might  have  upon  American  foreign  rela- 
tions, Secretary  of  State  Stimson  favored  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  a  delegation  to  the  Conference  for 
the  Codification  of  International  Law  held  at  The 
Hague,  March  13 -April  20,  1930  (pp.  204-231). 
Discussion  centered  upon  questions  of  nationality, 
territorial  waters,  and  responsibility  of  states  for 
damages  caused  in  their  territory  to  the  person 
or  property  of  foreigners.  The  American  Dele- 
gation, headed  by  David  Hunter  Miller,  Editor 
of  the  Treaties,  and  Green  H.  Hackworth,  present 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department,  took  a  prom- 
inent and  at  times  decisive  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

This  Government  declined  an  invitation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  participate  in  the  Inter- 
national Conference  for  a  Tariff  Truce,  Geneva, 
February-March  and  November  1930  (pp.  238- 
246) .  Nevertheless,  unofficial  observers  were  sent 
to  Geneva  because  the  conference  was  "regarded 
as  the  first  step  in  a  possible  reorientation  of  Eu- 
ropean trade  and  tariff  policy  of  vital  concern  to 
American  commercial  and  financial  interests"  (p. 
241).  Upon  adjournment  of  the  conference 
Prentiss  Gilbert,  American  consul  at  Geneva,  be- 
gan his  report  with  this  observation : 

"Conference  considered  to  have  been  a  failure 
as  far  as  negotiations  with  a  view  to  ameliorat- 
ing present  tariff  conditions  are  concerned.  The 
general  air  has  been  pessimistic  throughout"    (p. 

245). 

On  March  8,  1930  a  committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Assembly  proposed  certain  amendments 
to  the  League  Covenant  which  would  bring  that 
document  into  harmony  with  the  Kellogg-Briand 
pact.  In  reply  to  a  British  aide-memoire  upon 
the  subject  the  Department  asserted  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would  alter  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Senate  had  formulated  its  reserva- 
tions to  the  Protocol  of  Signature  of  the  Statute 
of  the  World  Court,  January  27,  1926  (p.  233). 

More  than  250  documents  in  this  volume  relate 
to  diplomatic  activity  between  the  United  States 
and  14  other  American  republics.  Documents  on 
the  Chaco  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
cover  two  separate  actions :  (1)  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay accepted  the  Uruguayan  formula  for  carry- 
ing out  the  terms  of  the  conciliation  agreement  of 
September  12,  1929;  (2)  the  five  neutral  nations 
(Colombia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and 
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Uruguay)  proposed  beginning  direct  negotiate 
in  Washington  for  settlement  of  the  basic  qu 
tion.   Bolivia  and  Paraguay  accept  ed  the  prod 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of 
United  States,  1930,  was  compiled  by  GeorJ 
Blue,  Philip  M.  Burnett,  Victor  J.  Farrar,  i 
John  Gilbert  Reid  under  the  direction  of  K.  Wil 
Spaulding,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Research 
Publication,  and  E.  R.  Perkins,  of  that  divisi 
Editor  of  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes.  Co] 
of  Volume  I  (lxxv,  564  pp.)  will  be  avails 
shortly  and  may  be  purchased  from  the  Supe 
tendent  of  Documents  for  $1.75  each. 

Volumes  II  and  III  of  Papers  Relating  to 
Foreign  Relation*  of  the  United  States,  1930, 
be  released  at  a  later  date.  The  three  volumes 
contain  approximately  1,600  documents  recorc 
diplomatic  activity  between  the  United  States 
some  34  countries. 

American  Consulate  at 
Manila  To  Be  Reopened 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  March  2] 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  tha 
a  result  of  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
tary  authorities  in  Washington  and  in  the  Pr. 
pines,  the  American  Consulate  at  Manila  wi 
reopened  at  an  early  date.  Paul  P.  Steintori 
newly  appointed  Consul  General,  accompanie 
a  staff  of  six  officers,  will  leave  Washingto 
air  within  the  next  few  days  for  Manila. 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  Mr.  Steintorf 
his  staff  the  office  will  be  reopened  as  a  Cons 
General.  There  are  more  than  6,000  America 
the  liberated  areas  of  the  Philippines,  and  n 
all  of  these  have  until  recently  been  inmat 
Japanese  internment  camps.  There  is  bel 
to  be  an  urgent  need  at  Manila  for  the  custo 
American  consular  facilities.  The.  Depart 
for  some  time  has  been  actively  preparing  to 
this  need,  and  it  now  announces  with  pleasur< 
these  facilities  will  shortly  be  available. 

Authority  has  also  been  granted  for  the  re 
ing  by  allied  and  neutral  countries  of  Consi 
maintained  by  them  in  Manila  prior  to  th< 
break  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 


SB 
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Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 

War  and  Peace 

REMARKS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE ' 


sed  to  the  press  by  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
ms  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.F.,  March  2] 

is  a  great  pleasure  to  extend  a  personal  greet- 

0  the  American  Community  of  Mexico  City, 
h  has  honored  me  with  this  reception.  The 
rican  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
of  Mexico,  and  the  American  Society  of  Mex- 
joining  company  for  this  occasion,  are  iden- 

1  not  only  with  the  business  and  social  interests 
y  countrymen  in  Mexico  but  with  the  advance- 
;  of  closer  and  mutually  beneficial  relations 
een  the  United  States  and  this  republic. 

ie  cordiality  of  your  relationships  with  the 
ile  of  Mexico  must  have  contributed  appre- 
|y  to  the  fine  hospitality  and  friendliness  with 
I  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
Scan Conference  has  been  received  in  this 

y  good  friend.  Ambassador  Messersmith,  has 
me  of  your  important  assistance  to  the  war 
•t  in  which  our  country  and  Mexico  make  com- 
i  cause.  I  have  been  especially  pleased  to 
n  that  an  American  community  committee  of 
len  is  cooperating  with  the  American  Red 
ss  and  the  Mexican  Red  Cross  in  the  work  of 
;e  organizations  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

erhaps  it  would  be  timely  to  suggest  here  why 
»ok  to  this  community,  and  to  the  groups  of 
.ted  States  citizens  resident  in  other  American 
ublics,  for  their  friendly  interest  and  coopera- 
i  in  realizing  many  of  the  aims  of  our  inter- 
lerican  program. 

lie  policy  of  the  Good  Neighbor  has  been  ac- 
ted throughout  the  Americas.  Now  millions 
people  throughout  this  hemisphere  watch 
;erly  for  its  translation  into  measures  that  will 
•ance  their  welfare,  raise  living  standards,  and 
rease  purchasing  power. 

ji  my  address  at  Plenary  Session  of  the  Inter- 
lerican  Conference,  I  said  that : 

The  United  States  intends  to  propose  and  sup- 
rt  measures  for  closer  cooperation  among  us 
le  American  Republics)  in  public  health,  nutri- 


tion, and  food  supply,  labor,  education,  science, 
freedom  of  information,  transportation,  and  in 
economic  development,  including  industrialization 
and  the  modernization  of  agriculture." 2 

International  relations  no  longer  are  confined  to 
the  relatively  narrow  policy  interests  and  contacts 
of  government  officials.  Diplomacy  must  now  be 
fully  representative  of  all  the  people.  It  must  be 
an  international  vehicle  for  social  and  economic 
advancement,  enabling  nations  to  share  responsi- 
bilities for  common  progress  and  security. 

At  the  Inter- American  conference  now  in  prog- 
ress here,  you  have  doubtless  observed  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  to  make  its 
diplomacy  broadly  representative.  Our  Delega- 
tion embraces  representatives  of  Congress,  com- 
merce, labor,  agriculture,  industry.  It  represents 
a  composite  of  national  interests  and  opinions  ap- 
plicable to  the  many  difficult  tasks  of  inter- Ameri- 
can relations. 

The  thought  that  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  is  this : 
Since  the  development  of  international  policy  is 
to  have  the  benefit  of  this  broadly  representative 
aspect,  then  it  is  logical  and  necessary  that  inter- 
national relations  should  be  supported  in  the  same 
broadly  representative  spirit  by  our  American  citi- 
zens whose  business  and  professions  have  caused 
them  to  live  abroad. 

In  wartime,  I  know  that  this  American  commu- 
nity, and  the  groups  of  Americans  in  many  other 
countries,  have  accepted  such  international  civic 
responsibilities  in  a  spirit  of  service  and  personal 
sacrifice.  I  am  confident  that  as  we  emerge  into 
the  post-war  period  the  same  spirit  and  endeavor 
will  continue.  United  States  citizens  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  own  country  will  be  known,  as 
they  should  be,  for  their  intelligent  and  effective 
participation  in  the  cause  of  better  international 
relations. 
Thank  you. 

'Made  at  reception  given  by  American  Community  in 
Mexico,  D.  F.,  on  Mar.  2,  1945. 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  1945,  p.  280. 
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STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  two  economic  committees 
of  this  conference,  meeting  in  joint  session. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  I 
wish  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  economic 
problems  which  are  of  great  concern  to  the  other 
American  republics  as  well  as  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  program  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  procurement  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials,  first  for  defense  and 
later  for  war,  was  begun  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1940. 

As  Deputy  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  I  was 
then  and  for  some  time  thereafter  in  charge  of 
the  foreign  procurement  programs  of  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company,  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company.  I  have 
a  keen  recollection  of  the  negotiations  and  con- 
tracts which  were  entered  into  with  the  producers 
and  the  governments  of  the  other  American  na- 
tions. These  contracts  involved  a  great  variety 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  essential  to  the 
defense  of  my  country  and  later  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  into  which  we  were  plunged  by 
the  Axis  powers,  intent  upon  world  domination. 
Looking  back  upon  the  negotiation  of  those 
early  contracts,  involving  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  say- 
ing that  they  were  made  without  undue  bargain- 
ing ;  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  equitable ;  that 
the  contracts  were  on  the  whole  performed  with 
complete  honesty  and  integrity;  that  every  effort 
was  made  to  extend  production  to  meet  our  needs ; 
and  that  the  spirit  throughout,  in  the  negotiation 
and  in  the  performance,  was  on  the  whole  very  fine 
and  very  cooperative.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  same  may  also  be  said  regarding  later 
contracts  and  performance  under  them. 

In  the  four  and  one-half  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  those  first  contracts  were  made,  the 
United  States  has  by  private  and  Government 

1  Made  Feb.  27,  1945  before  a  joint  session  of  tbe 
economic  committees  of  the  Conference.  Mr.  Clayton  is 
Adviser  to  the  American  Delegation. 


purchase  bought  mpre  than  five  billion  do] 

worth  of  goods  from  the  oi  her  American  repub 
This  is  a  very  large  sum,  and  there  are  peojjj 
my  country  who  take  a  very  narrow  and 
sided  view  of  these  transactions.  They 
"Just  look  at  the  billions  that  we  have  poured 
to  these  people !  They  should  be  extremely  gi 
ful  to  us  for  supplying  so  lucrative  a  market 
their  production".  And  you  probably  have  pe 
in  your  country  who  say:  "The  United  Si 
might  have  lost  the  war  if  we  had  not  supj 
them  with  millions  of  tons  of  essential  matei 
and  for  this  they  are  certainly  under  everlaf 
obligation  to  us". 

Taken  separately  these  views  present  a 
distorted  picture  of  the  situation;  taken  tog< 
they  merely  state  the  facts  which  are  that  you 
we  have  engaged  in  enormous  transactions  ha 
a  high  degree  of  mutuality  of  interest  and  be: 
It  should  further  be  said  that  these  transac 
have  been  abnormal  both  in  size  and  in  chara 
that  they  were  entered  into  with  the  purpoi 
defeating  a  powerful  and  ruthless  enemy,  ii 
upon  the  destruction  of  your  liberty  and  < 
that  wars  always  come  to  an  end,  and  that  1 
this  one  finally  drags  its  bloody  and  destru 
course  to  a  conclusion  it  will  open  up  to  a 
us  an  untried  and  an  unknown  road  on  whic 
must  travel,  in  converting  from  a  war  econor 
a  peace  economy.  Despite  the  hardships, 
risks,  and  the  dangers  which  this  journey  ma 
volve,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  traveling  that 
Every  consideration  of  enlightened  self-inti 
every  circumstance  and  condition  which 
brought  and  held  us  together  throughout  this 
dictate  that  you  and  we  should  travel  that 
together. 

Now  what  are  these  grave  post-war  prol 
which  you  and  we  must  face  ? 

We  understand  that  one  of  your  first  con 
is  that  the  ending  of  the  war  will  bring  a  su 
termination  to  these  huge  procurement  cont 
about  which  we  have  been  talking  and  tha 
resulting  shock  may,  before  peacetime  ma 
are  restored,  precipitate  economic  and  socia 
turbances  of  a  very  grave  character. 
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u  realize,  I  am  sure,  that  we  in  the  United 
s  have  that  problem  also  and  in  a  highly 
lifted  form. 

t  we  will  talk  about  your  problems  first. 
t  us  not  forget  in  doing  so  that  it  is  the 
own  which  frightens  us  and  that  horrible 
bungs  are  seldom  realized. 
|  us  go  back  again  to  the  summer  of  1940. 
nice  had  fallen;  Italy  had  entered  the  war; 
ically  the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  always 
jor  market  for  your  products,  was  cut  off.    If 
recollection  of  those  dark  days  is  as  keen  as 
,  and  I  am  sure  it  is,  you  will  recall  the  deep 
rn  which  all  of  us  felt  for  the  effect  which  this 
tion  might  have  on  the  economic  and  social 
ture  of  your  countries, 
was  agreed  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
September  1940  the  capital  of  the  Export- 
irt  Bank  was  increased  by  500  million  dollars 
ssist  in  the  development  of  the  resources,  the 
■Ration  of  the  economies,  and  the  orderly 
eting  of  the  products  of  the  countries  of  the 
ern  Hemisphere''.1 

latively  little  of  this  money  was  ever  called 
y  you  to  assist  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
products. 

iu  didn't  call  for  it  because  you  didn't  need  it 
he  purpose.  The  United  Nations  took  what 
bad  for  sale  and  called  for  more  and  more, 
most  five  years  have  passed  since  those  anxious 
in  1940,  and  you  and  we  are  again  deeply  con- 
id  regarding  markets  for  your  products,  when 
like  a  huge  maw,  no  longer  feeds  upon  them, 
lat  adjustments  must  then  be  made  is  obvious, 
lat  there  will  be  a  breathing  spell,  within 
h  peacetime  demands  will  develop,  as  war  re- 
iments  lessen,  is  probable. 
>  responsible  person  would  be  so  rash  as  to  pre- 
when  this  war  will  end,  but  that  it  will  end  in 
>pe  before  it  does  in  the  Pacific  seems  highly 
able.  The  transition  period  will  begin  with 
nd  of  the  European  war,  but  in  all  probability 
not  be  marked  by  any  large  cut  in  war  pro- 
nent. 

e  will  continue  as  in  the  past  to  give  appropri- 

notice  of  the  curtailment  or  termination  of 

urement  contracts.     We  will  confer  freely 

you  regarding  such  reductions  and  the  neces- 
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sary  adjustments  which  they  will  involve.  We  will 
consider  and  cooperate  with  you  in  measures  de- 
signed to  effect  these  adjustments  with  the  least 
possible  shock  to  your  economy.  We  recognize  our 
responsibility  in  this  field,  and  we  propose  to  meet 
it,  consistent  with  our  laws,  our  public  opinion, 
and  a  due  regard  for  our  own  economy. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  we  can  legally 
stockpile  materials  which  have  no  relation  to  our 
requirements  for  war. 

Encouragement  of  production  through  stock- 
piling of  materials  for  which  there  is  no  current  or 
early  prospective  market  is  in  any  case  a  very 
dangerous  procedure  for  the  producers  of  such 
materials. 

I  am  sure  you  will  recognize  that  this  statement 
is  supported  by  the  very  considerable  experience 
which  the  United  States  and  other  countries  have 
had  in  connection  with  such  stockpiles  during  the 
period  between  the  two  wars. 

Markets  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  existence 
of  large  surpluses  and  until  such  surpluses  are 
absorbed  their  presence  inevitably  acts  as  a  de- 
pressing influence  on  prices,  on  initiative,  and  on 
enterprise. 

In  due  course  we  expect  that  there  will  be  leg- 
islation in  the  United  States  authorizing  a  post- 
war stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  to 
provide  for  our  military  security  and  for  our  con- 
tribution to  the  maintenance  of  security  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  in  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible to  predict  at  this  time  what  these  stock- 
piles will  consist  of,  but  in  any  case  they  will  prob- 
ably be  frozen  for  security  purposes.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  stockpiles  will  be  constructed 
partly  out  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  and  other  Government 
agencies  at  the  end  of  this  war.  To  the  extent  that 
such  stocks  are  so  used  they  will  not  compete  with 
new  production  in  satisfying  peacetime  demands. 

Now,  when  will  these  peacetime  demands  appear 
and  in  what  volume  ? 

With  the  war  over  in  Europe,  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  liberated  areas  will  set  in 
promptly.  Orders  for  goods  will  commence  to 
flow.     Europe  is  starved  for  goods  of  all  kinds. 

'Act  approved  Sept.  26,  1940  (Public  Law  792,  76th 
Cong.) .    See  also  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1944,  p.  667. 
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But  how  can  Europe  pay  before  her  productive 
capacity  is  restored  ? 

Europe  will  pay  in  two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves 
of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  are  about 
20  billions  of  dollars,  or  roughly  four  times  what 
they  were  at  the  end  of  the  first  World  War.  In 
the  second  place,  credits  will  be  available. 

About  two  weeks  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  message  to  Congress  requesting  ap- 
proval of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  an  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.1  The  former  will  have  funds  total- 
ing about  9  billion  dollars  for  the  stabilization  of 
the  exchanges  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  latter 
will  have  a  capital  of  about  9  billions  for  recon- 
struction and  development  loans.  Of  these  sums 
the  United  States  will  furnish  a  total  of  nearly  6 
billion  dollars,  assuming  that  the  proposal  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  which  is  confidently  ex- 
pected. In  addition,  the  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  will  enable  the  Bank 
to  continue  its  operations  as  in  the  past,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

Besides  these  means  of  payment,  UNRB.A  has, 
as  you  know,  funds  immediately  available  for  re- 
habilitation and  relief. 

There  is,  then,  no  cause  for  pessimism  regard- 
ing the  urgent  and,  in  many  cases,  desperate  post- 
war need  for  useful  goods  of  all  kinds,  or  of  the 
ability  to  provide  the  means  of  payment.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  expectation  that  within  a  few  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war  the  volume  of  international 
trade  will  expand  to  considerably  higher  than 
pre-war  levels. 

Your  second  serious  concern,  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed it  to  us,  relates  to  the  conservation  and 
use  of  the  very  substantial  dollar  balances  which 
you  have  accumulated  during  the  period  of  the 
war  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  have  sold  con- 
siderably more  goods  during  this  period  than  you 
have  been  able  to  procure. 
This  problem  has  two  aspects. 
You  have  the  very  laudable  ambition,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  make  use  of  these  balances  for 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1945,  p.  220. 


the  permanent  improvement  and  developing! 
your  economies  to  the  end  that  the  levels  of 
ing  in  your  respective  countries  may  be  subsi 
tially  raised. 

To  this  end  you  wish  to  prevent  the  drah 
off  of  these  balances  at  the  first  opportu 
through  the  purchase  abroad  of  luxury  good; 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  your  con 
that  the  transitional  and  post-war  demands  i 
the  productive  facilities  of  the  United  States 
capital  goods,  tools,  machinery  and  equipn 
and  technical  knowledge  will  be  so  great  a 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  yo 
satisfy  your  requirements  in  this  field. 

We  in  the  United  States  recognize  that 
aspects  of  this  problem  are  difficult,  and  we 
prepared  to  work  actively  with  you  to  accomj 
your  objective. 

We  further  recognize  that  our  war-procurei 
transactions  with  you  cannot  really  be  consid 
completed  until  you  have  received  from  us  or  ot 
an  equivalent  in  goods  and  services,  and  thai 
dollars  which  lie  at  your  credit  in  our  cou 
are  of  little  use  to  you  until  they  can  be  empL 
for  that  purpose. 

It  is  obviously  in  our  interest  to  furnish  t 
goods  and  services  at  the  earliest  possible  tim 

It  is  also  in  our  interest  that  you  shoulc 
you  desire,  use  a  very  substantial  portion  of  1 
dollars  for  the  sound  development  of  your  ir 
trial,  agricultural,  and  mineral  resources  bee 
in  so  doing  you  will  raise  the  level  of  livin 
your  peoples  and  thus  furnish  to  us  an  enla 
market  for  our  own  production. 

As  you  know,  it  is  one  of  the  principles  o: 
post-war  commercial  policy  of  my  country  to  a 
exchange  controls.  Indeed  the  Internati 
Monetary  Fund  about  which  we  have  air 
spoken  is  being  set  up  for  that  purpose  an 
others.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  some 
sonable  controls  may  be  unavoidable  in  the  tr 
tion  period,  and  this  is  provided  for  in  the  ] 
ton  Woods  proposal.  We  are  prepared  to 
sider  with  you  the  extent  and  manner  to  tv 
such  controls  may  be  necessary  to  accomplisl 
purpose  you  have  in  mind.  Exchange  or  sir 
controls  should  not  be  used  for  other  motives 
as  the  imposition  of  hidden  tariffs,  quotas, 
for  the  protection  of  domestic  industries. 
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1  reference  to  the  availability  in  the  United 
of  the  capital  goods,  tools,  machinery,  and 
lent  which  you  require  in  implementing 
>ost-war  policy  of  economic  development, 
t  be  admitted  right  off  that  we  face  here 
remely  difficult  problem. 
five  years  now  the  insatiable  demands  of 
iive  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  satisfy 
jquirements  for  goods  of  this  kind,  for  keep- 
ur  industries  and  transportation  systems  in 
lg  order,  and  for  new  developments,  so 
j  needed. 

teas  before  the  war  the  markets  of  several 
iidustrial  nations  were  open  to  you  for  sup- 
such  goods,  you  have  had  to  rely  prin- 
'  upon  the  United  States  for  the  past  five 

realize  that  our  performance  has  fallen  far 
of  meeting  your  needs,  but  the  record  is 
than  most  people  know.    Here  it  is : 

the  past  five  years,  1940  to  1944,  inclusive, 
tal  exports  to  the  other  American  republics 
xceeded  4  billion  dollars  in  value.  For  the 
944  they  exceeded  1  billion  dollars  in  value 
inst  800  million  in  1943, 700  million  in  1942, 
)0  million  in  a  typical  pre-war  year.  While 
has  been  some  increase  in  prices,  pre-war 
e  has  been  well  maintained, 
se  goods  have  been  furnished  at  a  time  when 
;re  fighting  all  over  the  world  the  greatest 
a  history,  and  at  a  time  when  we  were  fur- 
ig  our  Allies  with  35  billion  dollars'  worth 
ir  materials  and  other  vital  goods  for  the 
:ution  of  the  war. 

y  I  add  that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
tad  to  do  without  equipment,  tools,  and  ma- 
ry  unless  their  need  or  use  were  directly  re- 
to  the  war.  In  consequence  many  of  our 
3  which  have  been  operating  24  hours  daily 
idly  in  need  of  repairs  and  new  equipment, 
ome  years  now  new  construction  of  all  kinds 
een  denied  unless  it  had  to  do  with  the  war. 
has  been  said,  the  demand  for  goods  of  all 
in  the  post-war  period  is  certain  to  be  ex- 
sly  heavy  and  particularly  in  the  field  of 
al  equipment  for  reconstruction,  reconver- 
and  rehabilitation. 
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At  the  same  time  the  productive  facilities  for 
goods  of  this  character  will  have  been  substantially 
destroyed  throughout  the  world  except  in  two  or 
three  countries.  In  consequence,  the  load  which 
will  be  placed  on  these  two  or  three  countries  will 
be  a  very  heavy  one. 

As  you  know,  our  facilities  in  the  United  States 
for  the  production  of  capital  goods  have  been 
greatly  expanded  and  in  some  cases  enormously 
expanded.  For  example,  we  have  facilities  for 
manufacturing  twelve  to  fifteen  times  as  many 
machine  tools  as  in  the  pre-war  period. 

So  long  as  the  existing  controls  which  have  been 
set  up  in  the  United  States  continue,  we  have  the 
means  at  hand  for  an  equitable  allocation  of  our 
production,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  continue  to 
make  use  of  such  means  to  see  that  you  obtain  a 
fair  share  of  such  production.  Meantime,  we  will 
carefully  investigate  other  methods  of  assuring 
you  of  a  fair  proportion  of  our  capital  goods  when 
our  present  governmental  controls  expire.  I  have 
tried  to  tell  fairly  the  story  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
republics  in  respect  of  our  procurement  from  you 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for  the  war  and 
in  respect  of  your  procurement  from  us  of  the 
goods  required  by  you. 

I  would  like  now  to  mention  briefly  the  relations 
between  your  countries  and  mine  in  another  field. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  of  the  authority  which  was  given  to  the 
Bank  by  Congress  "to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  resources,  the  stabilization  of  the  economies, 
and  the  orderly  marketing  of  the  products  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere". 

When  in  September  1940  the  capital  of  the  Bank 
was  increased  by  500  million  dollars  for  these  pur- 
poses, there  were  cynics  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  who  predicted  that  this  money  would  be 
quickly  borrowed,  that  additional  sums  would  Be 
requested  and  granted,  and  that  the  bulk  of  it 
would  be  wasted  and  never  repaid. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts? 

Since  its  creation  in  1934  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  made  commitments  to  other  American 
countries  in  excess  of  800  million  dollars  but  the 
borrowers  have  so  far  used  only  263  million  dollars 
or  about  one  third  of  this  commitment.    Of  this 
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latter  sum  approximately  one  half  has  been  repafd 
by  the  borrowers  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  loan  agreements  so  that  at  this  time  there  are 
outstanding  on  the  books  of  the  Bank  loans  to 
other  American  countries  of  only  131  million  dol- 
lars. No  loan  made  by  the  Bank  to  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  in  default.  All  pay- 
ments have  been  made  as  due. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  you  and  the  Bank  may 
be  justly  proud. 

The  Bank  is  ready  now  and  later  in  the  post-war 
period  to  consider  applications  for  development 
loans  of  a  sound  nature. 

The  policy  of  the  Bank  does  not  permit  it  to 
make  loans  for  the  establishment  of  enterprises 
which  can  only  make  their  way  through  govern- 
ment subsidies  or  excessive  tariffs.  I  am  sure  you 
will  recognize  the  correctness  of  this  policy. 

Now,  may  I  also  say  a  word  regarding  the  post- 
war economic  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  second  plenary  session  o| 
this  conference  expressed  our  basic  objectives  in 
this  field  and  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  propose 
to  the  conference  an  economic  charter  of  the  Amer- 
icas which  sets  forth  the  policies  we  believe  to  be 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  these  objectives.1 

The  United  States  Government  is  definitely 
committed  to  a  post-war  policy  looking  to  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  in  world  economy.  We  recog- 
nize the  interdependence  of  nations  in  the  political, 
military,  and  economic  fields  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  the  world  and  for  the  creation  of  those 
conditions  which  will  promote  higher  levels  of 
living  through  an  expansion  in  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  through  international  cooperation  in 
fostering  the  betterment  of  labor  standards  and 
health  and  social  conditions  in  general.  To  this 
end  it  is  our  intention  to  work  actively  for  inter- 
national agreements  to  remove  all  discriminations 
in  trade,  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to 
trade,  and  for  the  approval  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
proposal  and  the  adoption  of  every  other  sound 
measure  which  will  quicken  and  expand  produc- 
tion and  the  international  exchange  of  goods  and 
services. 

We  recognize  that  international  commodity 
agreements  may  be  necessary  in  exceptional  cases 
of  important  primary  commodities  in  which  bur- 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25, 1945,  p.  277. 
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densome  surpluses  have  developed  or  threat 

develop.  Both  consuming  and  producing 
tries  should  have  representation  in  such  i 
ments,  which  should  look  to  the  expansion  o: 
sumption  and  the  readjustment  of  produ 
with  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  an  ex] 
ing  world  economy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  have  a 
level  of  employment  and  prosperity  in  our  co 
if  a  substantial  part  of  the  world  is  suffering 
depression,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  a 
factory  condition  of  employment  and  pros] 
in  the  United  States  is  a  highly  important : 
in  contributing  to  a  like  condition  in  other 
tries. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  r 
strong  economically  and  financially.  Unle 
does  so,  there  is  little  chance  that  the  rest  i 
world  can  prosper. 

We  recognize  that  the  most  elaborate  an 
ments  for  the  preservation  of  peace  will  no 
endure  if  economic  warfare  is  to  continue  thi 
out  the  world  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  | 
between  the  two  world  wars. 

The  United  States  Delegation,  recognizi 
responsibility  to  work  for  hemispheric  and 
security,  peace,  and  progress,  assures  its  A 
can  neighbors  that  it  favors : 

1.  The  promotion  of  equal  and  reciprocal  < 
tunity  for  the  nationals  and  goods  of  all  the 
icas  in  all  markets. 

2.  Freedom,  through  adherence  to  princi] 
fair  trade,  from  discrimination  against  s 
nations  by  stronger  nations  in  hemisphe 
world  organization. 

3.  Establishment  of  such  necessary  hemis 
practices  and  agencies,  consistent  with  the 
ciples  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
created,  as  will  have  the  tendency  and  res 
bility  to  foster  the  development  of  comp 
enterprise,  expansion  of  economic  activit; 
promotion  of  economic  peace. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  ways  of  economic 
in  the  world,  in  order  that  there  may  be  c 
a  favorable  climate  for  the  preservation  of 
cal  peace,  and  in  order  that  the  peoples 
world  may  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
housed. 

As  our  President  has  said  more  than  one 
generation  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
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>d  to  the   press  by   the   Inter-American   Conference  on 
s  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.F.,  March  3] 

laration  on  kecifrocal  assistance  and 

American  Solidarity  * 
eas: 

"he  peoples  of  the  Americas,  animated  by  a 
ind  love  of  justice,  remain  sincerely  devoted 
principles  of  international  law  : 
t  is  their  desire  that  such  principles,  not- 
anding  the  present  difficult  circumstances, 
>revail  with  greater  force  in  future  inter- 
al  relations : 

?he  Inter-American  Conferences  have  re- 
lly  proclaimed  certain  fundamental  prin- 
,  but  these  must  be  reaffirmed  and  proclaimed 
;ime  when  the  juridical  bases  of  the  com- 
y  of  nations  are  being  established : 
?he  new  situation  in  the  world  makes  more 
ative  than  ever  the  union  and  solidarity  of 
merican  peoples,  for  the  defense  of  their 
i  and  the  maintenance  of  international  peace : 
[Tie  American  states  have  been  incorporating 
sir  international  law,  since  1890,  by  means 
iventions,  resolutions  and  declarations,  the 
ring  principles: 

The  proscription  of  territorial  conquest 
he  non-recognition  of  all  acquisitions  made 
-ce  (First  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
States,  1890). 

The  condemnation  of  intervention  by  a 
in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another 
;nth  International  Conference  of  American 
I  1933,  and  Inter- American  Conference  for 
[aintenanoe  of  Peace,  1936). 

The  recognition  that  every  war  or  threat 
ir  affects  directly  or  indirectly  all  civilized 
es,  and  endangers  the  great  principles  of 
y  and  justice  which  constitute  the  American 
and  the  standard  of  its  international  policy 
ir- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
ace,  1936). 

)  The  procedure  of  mutual  consultation  in 
■  to  find  means  of  peaceful  cooperation  in  the 
;  of  war  or  threat  of  war  between  American 
tries  (Inter- American  Conference  for  the 
itenance  of  Peace,  1936) . 
I  The  recognition  that  every  act  susceptible  of 
rbing  the  peace  of  America  affects  each  and 
|  one  of  them  and  justifies  the  initiation  of  the 
;dure  of  consultation  (Inter- American  Con- 
ice  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936). 


(f)  That  any  difference  or  dispute  between  the 
American  nations,  whatever  its  nature  or  origin, 
shall  be  settled  by  the  methods  of  conciliation,  or 
unrestricted  arbitration,  or  through  the  operation 
of  international  justice  (Inter- American  Con- 
ference for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936). 

(g)  The  recognition  that  respect  for  the  per- 
sonality, sovereignty  and  independence  of  each 
American  State  constitutes  the  essence  of  inter- 
national order  sustained  by  continental  solidarity, 
which  historically  has  been  expressed  and  sus- 
tained   by    declarations    and    treaties    in    force 

(Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  1938). 

(h)  The  affirmation  that  respect  for  and  the 
faithful  observance  of  treaties  constitutes  the  in- 
dispensable rule  for  the  development  of  peaceful 
relations  between  States,  and  treaties  can  only  be 
revised  by  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties 
(Declaration  of  American  Principles,  Eighth  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  States,  1938). 

(i)  That  in  case  the  peace,  security  or  terri- 
torial integrity  of  any  American  republic  is 
threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature  that  may  impair 
them,  they  proclaim  their  common  concern  and 
their  determination  to  make  effective  their  soli- 
darity, coordinating  their  respective  sovereign 
wills  by  means  of  the  procedure  of  consultation, 
using  the  measures  which  in  each  case  the  circum- 
stances may  make  advisable  (Declaration  of 
Lima,  Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States,  1938). 

(j)  That  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non- 
American  State  against  the  integrity  or  inviola- 
bility of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  po- 
litical independence  of  an  American  State  shall 
be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all 
the  American  States.  (Declaration  XV  of  the 
Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Habana,  1940). 

6.  The  furtherance  of  these  principles,  which 
the  American  States  have  practiced  in  order  to 
secure  peace  and  solidarity  between  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  constitutes  an  effective  means  of 
contributing  to  the  general  system  of  world  secur- 
ity and  of  facilitating  its  establishment :  and 

7.  The  security  and  solidarity  of  the  Continent 
are  affected  to  the  same  extent  by  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion against  any  of  the  American  States  by  a  non- 

1  As  approved  by  Committee  III,  Mar.  3,  1945. 
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American  State,  as  by  an  American  State  against 
one  or  more  American  states. 

PART  I 

Declaration 

The  Governments  Represented  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  War  and  Peace 

Declare  : 

First.  That  all  sovereign  States  are  juridically 

equal  amongst  themselves. 

Second.  That  every  state  has  the  right  to  the 
respect  of  its  individuality  and  independence,  on 
the  part  of  the  other  members  of  the  international 
community. 

Third.  That  every  attack  of  a  State  against  the 
integrity  or  the  inviolability  of  territory,  or 
against  the  sovereignty  or  political  independence 
of  an  American  State,  shall,  conformably  to  Part 
III  hereof,  be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggression 
against  the  other  States  which  sign  this  declara- 
tion. In  any  case  invasion  by  armed  forces  of 
one  State  into  the  territory  of  another  trespassing 
boundaries  established  by  treaty  and  demarcated 
in  accordance  therewith  shall  constitute  an  act  of 
aggression. 

Fourth.  That  in  case  acts  of  aggression  occur 
or  there  may  be  reasons  to  believe  that  an 
aggression  is  being  prepared  by  any  other  State 
against  the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  territory, 
or  against  the  sovereignty  or  political  independ- 
ence of  an  American  State,  the  States  signatory 
to  this  declaration  will  consult  amongst  them- 
selves in  order  to  agree  upon  measures  it  may  be 
advisable  to  take. 

Fifth.  That  during  the  war,  and  until  the 
treaty  recommended  in  Part  II  hereof  is  con- 
cluded, the  signatories  of  this  declaration  recog- 
nize that  such  threats  and  acts  of  aggression  as  in- 
dicated in  paragraphs  Third  and  Fourth  above 
constitute  an  interference  with  the  war  effort  of 
the  United  Nations,  calling  for  such  procedures, 
within  the  scope  of  their  constitutional  powers  of 
a  general  nature  and  for  war,  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  including : 

recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions; 

breaking  of  diplomatic  relations; 

breaking  of  consular  relations; 

breaking  of  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
radio-telephonic  relations; 

interruption  of  economic,  commercial  and 
financial  relations; 


use  of  armed  force  to  prevent  or  repd  ag 
sion. 

Sixth.  That  the  principles  and  procedure 
tained  in  this  declaration  shall  become  effr 
immediately,  inasmuch  as  any  act  of  aggn 
or  threat  of  aggression  during  the  present  m 
war  interferes  with  the  war  effort  of  the  U 
Nations  to  obtain  victory.  Henceforth,  and; 
the  view  that  the  principles  and  procedure  r 
stipulated  shall  conform  with  the  constitu* 
principles  of  each  republic,  the  respective 
ernments  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pt 
this  instrument  in  order  that  it  shall  be  in 
at  all  times. 

PART  II 

Recommendation 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on 
lems  of  War  and  Peace 
Recommends  : 

That  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  threats  o 
of  aggression  against  any  American  Republ: 
lowing  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  G< 
ments  of  the  American  Republics  should  coi 
the  conclusion,  in  accordance  with  their  c 
tutional  processes,  of  a  treaty  establishing 
cedures  whereby  such  threats  or  acts  may  b 
by: 

The  use,  by  all  or  some  of  the  signatories  c 
treaty  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  folL 
measures: 

recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions; 

breaking  of  diplomatic  relations; 

breaking  of  consular  relations ; 

breaking  of  postal,  telegraphic,  telep 
radio-telephonic  relations ; 

interruption  of  economic,  commercial  and 
cial  relations ; 

use  of  armed  force  to  prevent  or  repel  a| 
sion. 

PART  III 

This  declaration  and  recommendation  p; 
for  a  regional  arrangement  for  dealing  witl 
ters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  interna 
peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  re 
action  in  this  Hemisphere  and  said  arrange 
and  the  activities  and  procedures  refer: 
therein  shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposi 
principles  of  the  general  international  org 
tion,  when  established. 

This  declaration  and  recommendation  st 
known  as  the  act  of  chapui/tepeo. 


Cfl  4,  1945 
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INTER-AMERICAN  SYSTEM1 


ised  to  the  press  by  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
■ms  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.F.,  March  2] 

ie  Conference  of  American  Republics  Coop- 
ing in  the  War  Effort 

jreas: 

ie  inter- American  system,  and  the  principles, 
uments,  agencies,  and  modes  of  action  which 
it  substance,  constitute  the  living  manifesta- 
of  the  determination  of  the  sovereign  Ameri- 
Republics  to  act  together  for  the  fulfillment 
leir  common  purposes  in  the  maintenance  of 
•  peace  and  security  and  the  promotion  of  the 
■being  of  their  peoples; 
ie  inter- American  system  is  and  has  tradi- 
illy  been  inspired  by  a  deep  sense  of  universal 
eration ; 

ie  American  Republics  have  recommended  in 
erous  resolutions  the  preparation  of  plans 
he  improved  organization  of  the  inter- Ameri- 
system ; 

lie  inter- American  system  should  now  be  fur- 
improved  and  strengthened  to  enable  it,  as  the 
■ession  of  the  common  ideals,  needs,  and  will 
he  collectivity  of  American  Republics  in  re- 
1  to  the  adjustment  and  solution  of  inter- 
jrican  problems,  to  carry  out  its  purposes 
i  more  effectively  than  in  the  past,  and  also 
ssume,  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  prin- 
es  and  purposes  of  the  proposed  general  in- 
lational  organization,  when  established,  the 
nded  responsibilities  and  relationships  which 
r  devolve  upon  the  inter- American  system  pur- 
lt  to  the  character  and  effective  functioning  of 
general  international  organization. 

olves: 

That  the  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
States  shall  meet  ordinarily  at  four-year  in- 
rals  and  shall  be  the  inter-American  organ 
ing  charge  of  the  formulation  of  general  in- 
American  policy  and  the  determination  of  the 
icture  and  the  functions  of  inter- American  in- 
unents  and  agencies.  The  next  conference  shall 
it  in  Bogota  in  1946. 

.  The  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Ministers  of 
■eign  Affairs  shall  be  held  annually  upon  call 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan-American 
ion,  unless  there  should  be  held  in  such  year 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
"suant  to  the  previous  article  hereof.    The  next 


ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  be  held  in  1947. 

The  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  shall  be 
charged  with  taking  decisions  concerning  the  In- 
ter-American System  relating  to  problems  of 
great  urgency  and  importance  and  to  situations 
and  disputes  of  every  kind  which  can  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  American  Republics. 

In  excepcional  cases,  should  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  be  unable  to  attend  they  may  be 
represented  by  a  special  representative. 

3.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  be  composed  of  one  ad  hoc  delegate 
designated  by  each  of  the  American  republics 
which  delegates  shall  have  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sadors and  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties thereof,  but  shall  not  be  part  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  accredited  to  the  government 
in  whose  territory  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  This  provision  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  May  1, 1945. 

4.  In  addition  to  its  present  functions  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

a)  Shall  take  action  within  the  limitations  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States  or  pursuant  to  the  specific  direc- 
tion of  the  Meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  on 
every  matter  which  affects  the  effective  function- 
ing of  the  Inter-American  System  and  the 
solidarity  and  well-being  of  the  American 
Republics. 

b)  Shall  call  the  regular  meetings  of  consulta- 
tion between  the  Foreign  Ministers  provided  for 
in  Clause  1  of  Article  2  hereof  and  special  meet- 
ings when  they  shall  have  been  requested  in  order 
to  handle  exclusively  emergency  questions.  In 
the  latter  case  the  call  shall  be  determined  upon 
by  the  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Board. 

c)  Shall  supervise  the  inter-American  organs 
which  are  related  with  the  Pan  American  Union 
or  which  shall  become  related  to  it  and  shall  re- 
ceive and  approve  annual  or  special  reports  of 
these  organs. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  shall  be  elected  annually 
and  the  Chairman  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re- 


1  Resolution  as  approved  by  Committee  III,  Mar.  2, 1945. 
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election  during  the  term  immediately  following. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  week. 

The  seat  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  of  the 
Governing  Board  shall  continue  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  Governing  Board  and  shall  hold 
office  for  ten  years  but  he  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
re-election  nor  can  he  be  succeeded  by  a  person  of 
his  same  nationality. 

When  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  become  vacant  (during  the  term)  a 
successor  shall  be  elected  who  shall  hold  office  until 
the  end  of  the  term  and  who  (such  successor)  may 
be  re-elected  if  the  vacancy  shall  have  taken  place 
during  the  second  half  of  the  term. 

The  first  term  shall  commence  on  the  first  of 
January,  1955. 

The  designation  and  replacement  of  the  Assist- 
ant Director  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  above  principles  except  that  the  first  term  shall 
begin  on  the  first  of  January,  1960. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Governing  Board  may 
by  vote  of  fifteen  of  its  members,  remove  the  Direc- 
tor or  the  Assistant  Director,  for  reasons  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization. 

6.  "Until  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
Inter-American  States  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  procedure,  create  or  confirm  the 
various  organs  of  the  Inter- American  System,  the 
following  organs  created  by  the  Consultative 
Meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  shall  continue 
to  carry  on  their  functions:  The  Inter- American 
Juridical  Committee,  the  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board. 

7.  In  substitution  for  the  emergency  organ 
which  now  exists  and  which  is  known  as  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee,  there  shall  be  created  a  permanent 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
subsidiary  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  members  of  which  shall  be 
designated  by  the  respective  Governments,  and 
which  shall  be  empowered : 

a)  To  carry  out  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
national Conferences  of  American  States; 

b)  To  serve  as  the  coordinating  agency  for  all 
official  inter-American  economic  and  social 
activities; 


c)  To  promote  social  progress  and  the  rail 
of  the  standard  of  living  for  all  of  the  Amer 
peoples ; 

d)  To  undertake  studies  and  other  activ 
upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  requ< 
American  government; 

e)  To  collect  and  prepare  reports  on  econ< 
and  social  subjects  for  the  use  of  the  Amer 
Republics;  and 

f)  To  maintain  liaison  with  the  correspom 
organ  of  the  general  international  organiza 
when  established  and  with  existing  or  proje 
specialized  international  agencies  in  the  econi 
and  social  field. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amei 
Union  is  authorized  to  organize  provisionally 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Cou 
The  permanent  organization  will  be  provided 
by  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  A 
ican  States. 

8.  The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperatior 
the  Pan  American  Union)  shall  be  mainta 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  by  all  meai 
its  command  the  spiritual  bonds  between 
American  nations. 

9.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amei 
Union  using  all  inter-American  organizations 
venient  to  the  purpose  is  charged  with  the  t 
aration  (to  be  undertaken)  beginning  May  1, 
of  an  Anteproject  of  a  charter  for  the  impi 
ment  and  strengthening  of  the  Pan  American 
tem  and  to  submit  said  Anteproject  to  the  gc 
ments  of  the  continent  prior  to  December  31, 
The  Anteproject  of  the  charter  shall  first  o 
proclaim  the  recognition  by  all  the  Americar 
publics  of  International  Law  as  the  effective 
of  their  conduct,  and  the  pledge  of  those  Go^ 
ments  to  observe  the  standards  announced 
"Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  St 
and  a  "Declaration  of  the  International  R 
and  Duties  of  Man" ;  these  latter  shall  servi 
the  precise  determination  of  the  fundamental 
ciples  of  International  Law  and  shall  appear 
annex  to  the  Charter,  in  order  that,  without  an 
ing  the  latter,  the  former  may  be  revised  from 
to  time  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  and  as 
tions  of  the  international  common  life. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  first  Declaratior 
principles  already  incorporated  into  the  juri 
heritage  of  the  Inter-American  System  shall  I 
ordinated,  especially  those  contained  in  the  " 
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ion  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States"  ap- 
ed at  the  Montevideo  Conference;  in  the 
laration  of  Principles  of  Liter- American 
larity  and  Cooperation"  adopted  at  the  Inter- 
Scan Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
e;  in  the  "Declaration  of  the  Principles  of  the 
larity  of  America"  adopted  at  the  Lima  Con- 
ice;  in  the  "Declaration  on  the  Maintenance 
nternational  Activities  in  Accordance  with 
stian  Morality"  and  the  declaration  relative  to 
iprocal  Assistance  and  Cooperation  for  the 
mse  of  the  Nations  of  the  Americas"  approved 
ie  First  and  Second  Meetings  of  Ministers  of 
sign  Affairs,  respectively ;  and  in  the  declara- 
5  on  "Continental  Solidarity  in  Observance  of 
ities"  and  "The  Good  Neighbor  Policy" 
)ted  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Meeting.  The  draft 
nation  on  "Reaffirmation  of  Fundamental 
iciples  of  International  Law"  prepared  by  the 
r-American  Juridical  Committee,  and  any 
aration  of  Principles  that  may  be  adopted  by 
Conference  shall  also  be  taken  into  account. 
l  regard  to  the  second  Declaration  mentioned 
•e,  the  text  shall  be  that  formulated  by  the 
r-American  Juridical  Committee  in  fulfillment 
he  mission  entrusted  to  it  by  another  resolu- 

of  the  present  Conference. 

is  the  desire  of  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
i  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  that  there 
1  be  taken  into  account  the  Inter-American 
unission  of  Women,  which  for  sixteen  years 

rendered  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of 
erica  and  humanity,  and  that  it  be  included 
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among  the  organizations  which  form  the  Pan 
American  Union,  with  the  same  prerogatives  and 
position  that  have  been  accorded  to  other  inter- 
American  institutions  of  a  permanent  or  emer- 
gency character  which  have  functioned  within  or 
without  the  Pan  American  Union. 

10.  The  Anteproject  of  the  charter  shall  provide 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  Inter- American  Sys- 
tem on  the  bases  of  this  resolution  and  by  the 
creation  of  new  organs  or  the  elimination  or  adap- 
tation of  existing  organs  dovetailing  their  func- 
tions between  (the  several  agencies)  and  with  the 
world  organization. 

The  same  Anteproject  shall  take  care  of  the 
need  of  accelerating  the  consolidation  and  exten- 
sion of  existing  inter- American  peace  instruments 
and  a  simplification  and  improvement  of  the  inter- 
American  peace  organization  and  to  this  end  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Inter- American 
Juridical  Committee.  In  addition,  the  Ante- 
project shall  provide  for  the  consolidation  and 
simplification  of  all  other  inter- American  instru- 
ments in  order  that  its  (the  System's)  action  may 
be  more  effective. 

11.  The  American  governments  shall  send  to 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
prior  to  September  1,  1945,  all  their  proposals 
relating  to  the  preceding  articles. 

12.  The  Anteproject  shall  also  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  equitable  system  for  the 
(financial)  support  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  of  all  its  related  organs. 
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Free  Access  to  Information 


;ased   to   the   press    by   the   Inter-American    Conference   on 
[ems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  February  24] 

EREAS 

he  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  the  suprem- 
of  truth  among  men ; 

ruth  is  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  which  cannot 
t  where  truth  prevails,  so  that  those  who  would 
:t  tyrannies  are  constrained  to  attempt  its  sup- 
ssion  or  to  raise  barriers  against  it ; 
he  representatives  of  fascism,  in  their  efforts 
laintain  and  extend  their  despotisms  over  great 
ises  of  men,  have  in  our  time  made  every  effort 
:eep  their  victims  from  knowing  the  truth  and 
btain  their  acceptance,  in  its  place,  of  cunningly 
trived  and  malicious  falsehoods; 

634122 — 45 4 


It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  lessons  of  the  pres- 
ent world  war  that  there  can  be  no  freedom, 
peace  or  security  where  men  are  not  assured  of 
free  access  to  the  truth  through  the  various  media 
of  public  information : 

The  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace  Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  American  republics  recognize  the 
essential  obligation  of  democratic  governments  to 
assure  to  their  people  free  and  impartial  access  to 
information ; 

2.  That  with  this  assurance  in  view  they  under- 
take, upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  earliest 
possible  abandonment  of  those  measures  of  censor- 
ship, and  of  control  over  the  services  of  press  and 
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radio,  which  have  been  necessary  in  war-time  to 
combat  the  subversive  political  tactics  and  espio- 
nage activities  of  the  Axis  states; 

3.  That  the  governments  of  the  American  re- 
publics take  measures,  separately  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  one  another,  to  promote  a  free  exchange 
of  information  among  their  peoples ; 


4.  That  the  American  republics,  having 
cepted  it  among  themselves,  make  every  effor 
obtain  acceptance  throughout  the  world  of 
principle  of  free  access  to  information  for 
people,  to  the  end  that  freedom,  peace,  and  c< 
dence  may  be  established  in  and  among  nation 


Elimination  of  Remaining  Centers  of  Subversive  Influence  and  Prevention  of  Admission  o 

Dangerous  Deportees  and  Propagandists 

tive  security  and  welfare  of  the  American  Re] 
lies,  as  expressed  in  Resolution  XVII  of  the  T 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  oi 
American  Republics  and  accordingly 

Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  participating  republics  individi 
and  collectively,  intensify  their  efforts  to  ei 
cate  remaining  centers  of  Axis  subversive  i: 
ence  in  the  hemisphere ; 

2.  That  the  participating  republics  take  e 
tive  measures  to  prevent  Axis-inspired  elem 
from  regaining  or  securing  any  vantage  p 
within  the  territory  subject  to  their  respe< 
jurisdictions  from  which  such  elements  might 
turb  or  threaten  the  security,  tranquility  or 
fare  of  any  republic  and  to  this  end  that  they 
the  following  specific  measures  as  well  as 
others  as  they  may  severally  deem  desirable : 

(a)  Measures  to  prevent  any  person  w 
deportation  was  deemed  necessary  for  reasor 
hemispheric  security  from  further  residing  in 
hemisphere  if  such  residence  would  be  prejud 
to  the  future  security,  tranquility  or  welf ai 
the  hemisphere ; 

(b)  Measures  to  prevent  the  admission  to 
hemisphere,  now  and  after  the  cessation  of 
tilities  in  Europe,  of  war  criminals  or  Axi 
Nazi  agents; 

3.  That  the  Emergency  Advisory  Comm 
for  Political  Defense  study  and  prepare  sp< 
recommendations  for  submission  to  the  sc 
Republics : 

(a)  For  the  effective  execution  of  the  a 
recommendations ; 

(b)  For  the  gradual  readjustment  of  the  r. 
ical  defense  structure  of  the  American  Repu 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  period  folio1 
the  cessation  of  hostilities. 


[Released   to    the   press   by    the   Inter-American    Conference   on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.F.,  February  23] 

Whereas  : 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  recommended 
in  Resolution  XVII  the  adoption  by  the  Ameri- 
can governments  of  a  comprehensive  series  of 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  Axis  subversive 
activities,  and  provided  for  the  creation  of  the 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  De- 
fense to  study  and  coordinate  the  measures  rec- 
ommended ; 

Pursuant  to  or  in  conformity  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  said  Resolution,  the  American  Repub- 
lics participating  in  this  Conference,  have  sought 
to  erect  individually  and  collectively,  an  effective 
structure  of  political  defense  to  counteract  the 
Axis  program  of  non-military  warfare; 

The  Axis  powers,  although  they  must  realize 
that  they  have  lost  the  war,  nevertheless  hope  to 
win  the  peace  by  reconstructing  their  centers  of 
influence  throughout  the  world,  by  disseminating 
their  disruptive  ideology  and  by  fostering  discon- 
tent and  promoting  discord  within  the  American 
Republics ; 

The  dangers  inherent  in  overconfidence  require 
continued  vigilance  in  carrying  out  and  strength- 
ening the  measures  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can governments  in  the  pertinent  resolutions  of 
the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  American  Republics; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace 

Resolves  : 

To  reaffirm  the  determination  of  the  partici- 
pating republics  to  prevent  individuals  or  groups 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  from  engag- 
ing in  any  activities  fomented  by  the  Axis  for  the 
purpose  of  prejudicing  the  individual  or  collec- 
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Wartime  Trade  Controls  in  Relation  to  Basic  Commercial  Policy 


>d  to  the  press  by  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
s  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  February  23] 

EAS: 

to  shortages  of  shipping  and  the  scarcity 
BSsary  supplies,  and  for  other  reasons  con- 

with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  has  been 
uy  to  impose  certain  special  controls  on 
stional  trade  during  the  war  period; 
se  controls  have  included  the  allocation  of 
)dities  and  products,  import  and  export 
bg  regulations,  the  assignment  of  shipping 
:ies.  and  the  procurement  and  sale  of  com- 
es by  governmental  agencies  in  interna- 
transactions; 

se  wartime  controls,  to  the  extent  that  they 
liverted  international  trade  from  the  cus- 
y  private  channels  to  the  administrative 
ion  of  governmental  agencies  have  neces- 
made  more  difficult  the  reestablishment  dur- 
le  transition  and  post-war  periods  of  a 
tble  and  expanding  commerce  in  the  hands 
rate  traders; 

se  controls  are  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
mg-range  principles  of  commercial  policy 

Cooperation  in  Health,  Sanitation, 

ed  to  the  press  by  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
s  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  February  23] 

EAS  : 

American  republics  are  now  undertaking 
res  for  the  development  of  certain  common 
ives  and  plans  which  will  contribute  to  the 
itruction  of  world  order ; 
i  economic  stability  and  development  of  the 
rn  Hemisphere,  and  the  attainment  of  the 
of  the  American  republics  for  the  security 
svelfare  of  all  their  people,  require  the 
aliening  of  their  vital  forces,  human  and 
ial; 

I  improvement  of  public  health  and  sanita- 
ind  better  nutrition  and  food  supply  con- 
i  essential  factors  in  the  improvement  of 
irds  of  living,  and  in  the  productivity  of 
merican  republics; 

edom  from  want  and  the  economic  develop- 
necessary  to  assure  such  freedom  can  never 
hieved  by  peoples  who  are  unhealthy  and 
nourished;  and 

!  governments  of  the  American  republics, 
gh  appropriate  national  and  inter-American 


to  which  the  American  republics  have  subscribed 
and  with  policy  statements  and  agreements  of 
various  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Despite  the  foregoing,  the  end  of  hostilities  will 
not  necessarily  mean  the  end  of  all  shortages  of 
materials,  production  facilities  or  shipping,  and 
therefore  during  the  transition  period  a  limited 
use  of  these  wartime  controls  may  still  be  required ; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace 

Resolves  : 

Special  controls  on  international  trade  which 
have  been  required  because  of  war  conditions 
should,  in  the  interests  of  expanding  private  trade 
in  the  post-war  period,  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  most  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  it  being  understood  that  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities  the  temporary  con- 
tinuation of  certain  of  such  controls  may  neverthe- 
less be  necessary,  but  this  continuation  should  only 
be  for  broad  purposes  directly  connected  with  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace. 

Nutrition  and  Food  Supply  Programs 

agencies,  have  carried  on  cooperative  programs 
for  the  improvement  of  public  health  and  sanita- 
tion and  for  better  food  supply  and  nutrition ; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace  commends  the  steps 
already  taken  and 

Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  governments  of  the  American  re- 
publics individually  and  by  cooperative  agree- 
ments between  them  continue  to  take  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  appropriate  steps  to  deal  with  problems 
of  public  health  and  sanitation  and  nutrition  and 
food  supply  by  providing  for  this  purpose,  in 
accordance  with  their  ability,  raw  materials,  serv- 
ices and  funds. 

2.  That  to  these  ends  there  be  utilized  the  tech- 
nical facilities  and  resources  of  the  health,  agri- 
cultural, and  social  services  of  each  country  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  inter- American 
agencies  and  such  international  agencies  as  may 
be  concerned. 
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Social  Questions 

[Released   to    the   press   by   the   Inter- American    Conference    on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  M<5xlco,  D.F.,  February  24] 

Whereas  : 

Social  justice,  good  labor  standards  and  labor 
relations,  the  welfare  of  the  individual  citizen, 
and  especially  the  welfare  of  the  family  which  is 
the  greatest  molding  force  of  the  mind  and 
character  of  youth,  must  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  of  national  policy  and  in- 
ternational cooperation ; 

Economic  cooperation,  so  necessary  among  the 
governments  of  the  American  Republics,  cannot 
be  fully  effective  unless  accompanied  by  measures 
to  assure  the  rights  of  workers,  and  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  living  as  well  as  of  employment, 
and  the  services  available  for  the  promotion  of 
health,  care  in  illness,  the  conservation  of  family 
life,  and  the  care  and  training  of  children  and 
youth;  and 

The  governments  of  the  American  Republics, 
through  national  and  international  agencies,  have 
developed  a  high  degree  of  collaboration  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  social  well-being  of  the 
people,  which  however  needs  to  be  further 
strengthened  and  extended ; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace 

Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  Technical  Economic  Conference 
give  emphasis  to  questions  of  a  social  character, 
such  as  the  following : 

a.  Basic  social  objectives  of  national  and  inter- 
American  policy ; 

b.  Adjustments  from  war  to  peace  as  they 
affect  family  life,  individual  welfare,  and  social 
institutions ; 

c.  Measures  for  conserving  the  family  and  pro- 
moting its  welfare ; 

d.  Methods  of  exchange  of  information  among 
the  American  Republics  on  wages,  earnings,  and 
conditions  of  employment  in  all  occupations ; 

e.  Housing  in  relation  to  family  life; 

f.  Programs  of  public  health,  nutrition  and 
public  education  in  relation  to  social  welfare  for 
all  people  and  particularly  the  extent  to  which 
these  programs  are  available  to  people  in  remote 
agricultural  and  industrial  communities; 

g.  Development  of  inter-American  scholarships 
both  for  workers  and  for  professional  students; 


h.  Methods  of  implementing  such  resold 
on  labor  standards,  collective  bargaining,  8 
security  and  social  welfare  as  may  be  adopt! 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problen 
War  and  Peace;  and 

i.  Development  of  services  for  children 
youth. 

Social  Security 

[Released  to   the   press   by   the   Inter-American   Confers 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  February  24] 

Whereas  : 

Freedom  from  want,  good  health,  family 
rity,  and  personal  well-being  cannot  be  ach 
unless  workers  have  reasonable  protection  ag 
the  risks  of  loss  of  income  for  causes  beyond 
control ; 

To  meet  these  risks  appropriate  and  all-i 
sive  programs  of  social  security  are  necessary 
should  include  or  be  related  closely  to  mea 
for  industrial  safety  and  the  prevention  o 
cidents ;  and 

The  Governments  of  the  American  Repu 
through  appropriate  national  and  internat 
agencies,  have  carried  on  cooperative  effort 
the  development  of  common  objectives  anc 
adoption  of  increasingly  adequate  social  sec 
programs ; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  ] 
lems  of  War  and  Peace 

Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  governments  of  the  America] 
publics  individually,  or  by  agreements  bel 
them,  take  appropriate  steps  to  develop  the 
gram  for  social  security  outlined  in  the  r< 
tions  adopted  by  the  Inter- American  Confe 
on  Social  Security,  and  programs  for  indu 
safety  and  the  prevention  of  accidents; 

2.  That  they  adhere  to  the  Permanent  1 
American  Committee  established  in  the  Si 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Sock 
curity  adopted  at  Santiago,  Chile  in  Septe 
1942;  and  name  representatives  to  become 
bers  of  that  Committee; 

3.  That  they  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
nical  information  and  services  for  the  de^, 
ment  and  administration  of  social  security 
grams;  and 

4.  That  they  explore  through  the  Perm 
Inter-American  Committee  on  Social  Sec 
methods  of  cooperation  in  building  hospital 


Ill 
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iling  other  capital  equipment  necessary  for 
jvelopment  of  a  program  for  adequate  medi- 
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cal  care  and  in  training  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  other  personnel  necessary  for  such  a  program. 


The  Admission  and  Surrender  of  War  Criminals 


>ed  to  the  press  by  the  Inter-Aniericnn  Conference  on 
as  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  February  24] 

IEAS  : 

ring  the  present  world  war  the  Axis  leaders 
heir  associates  have  caused  heinous  crimes 
committed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war, 
n  violation  of  existing  treaties,  of  the  rules 
iternational  Law,  or  of  the  penal  codes  of 
zed  nations,  or  of  the  concepts  of  civilized 

lividuals  who  have  committed  such  crimes 
have  taken  refuge  in,  or  may  seek  refuge  in, 
irritories  of  the  American  Republics ; 
rangements  should  be  made  to  distinguish 
criminals  from  ordinary  political  refugees ; 
e  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
of  "War  and  Peace 

lves: 

To  recommend  that  the  governments  of  the 

cipating  American  Republics   do  not  give 

;e  to  individuals  guilty  of  the  commission  of 

crimes; 


2.  To  recommend  that  the  governments  of  the 
participating  American  Republics  shall,  upon  the 
demand  of  any  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
accordance  with  procedures  to  be  agreed  upon,  re- 
turn any  individual  who  may  be  charged  with  the 
commission  of  such  crimes,  to  the  territory  of  any 
of  the  United  Nations  in  which  such  crime  may 
have  been  committed,  or  into  the  custody  of  such 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  as  may  be  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  trial  and  punishment  of  such 
criminals; 

3.  That  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Commit- 
tee at  Rio  de  Janeiro  be  requested  to  prepare  and 
to  submit  for  adoption  by  the  governments  of  the 
participating  American  Republics,  a  plan  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  it  may  be  determined  whether 
any  individual  charged  with  the  commission  of 
such  crimes  should  be  delivered  to  another  United 
Nation  or  to  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations ;  and 
a  plan  of  procedure  by  which  such  return  or  deliv- 
ery should  be  effected. 


I 


Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas 


sed  to  the  press  by  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
ms  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.F.,  February  24] 

te  fundamental  economic  aspiration  of  the 
les  of  the  Americas,  in  common  with  peoples 
rwhere,  is  to  be  able  to  exercise  effectively 
natural  right  to  live  decently,  and  work  and 
ange  goods  productively,  in  peace  and  with 
•ity. 

lis  aspiration  must  be  given  full  recognition  in 
levelopment  of  a  positive  economic  program, 
i  an  economic  program  which  would  enable 
)eoples  of  this  Hemisphere  and  of  the  world 
■hieve  higher  levels  of  living  is  an  indispens- 
factor  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  war. 
the  acts  and  policies  of  governments  in  the 
omic  field  must  be  directed  to  providing  the 
litions  in  which  this  may  be  possible.  At  the 
;  time,  the  freedom  of  action  in  the  economic 
that  underlies  the  institutions  of  political  and 
onal  liberty  must  be  preserved  and  strength- 
L    Indeed,  the  two  pillars  on  which  a  positive 


economic  program  can  be  built  to  satisfy  the  basic 
desires  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  are  rising 
levels  of  living  and  the  economic  liberty  that  will 
encourage  full  production  and  employment. 
These  basic  objectives  can  be  attained  only  through 
a  sense  of  security  and  freedom  of  opportunity 
derived  from  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  of 
all  of  the  Americas  for  cooperation  toward  these 
ends,  an  acceptance  of  responsibility  and  of  coop- 
eration which  will  provide  full  use  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  capital  in  the  efficient  economic 
development  of  the  agricultural,  industrial  and 
other  resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  basis  of  rising  levels  of  living  is  found 
ultimately  in  enabling  the  individual  to  become 
more  productive.  Only  through  recognition  of 
labor's  fundamental  rights  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  and  by  providing  labor  with 
conditions  of  employment  and  equipment,  both  in 
agriculture  and  industry,  which  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce more  per  unit  of  labor  can  the  people  increase 
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their  earnings  and  consumption,  enjoy  better 
levels  of  living  and  thereby  successfully  take  their 
place  in  an  expanding  international  commerce. 
Labor  is  most  productive  if  production  is  concen- 
trated on  those  things  in  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided an  endowment,  and  if  it  is  based  on  ad- 
vanced technology.  The  effective  employment  of 
labor  depends  upon  the  initiative  of  management, 
the  most  productive  use  of  capital  and  natural 
resources,  development  of  skills,  union  organiza- 
tion, and  cooperation  in  industrial  relations. 

Individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  must  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  new  ventures.  An  at- 
mosphere of  confidence  based  on  freedom  from 
economic  discrimination  is  an  essential  prereq- 
uisite to  the  development  of  natural  and  human 
resources  and  to  the  expansion  of  markets.  The 
ability  to  trade  without  discrimination  and  with- 
out undue  restriction  will,  moreover,  provide  a 
solid  basis  for  the  political  and  personal  liberties 
of  the  peoples. 

The  economic  strength  of  the  Americas,  based 
on  rising  levels  of  living  and  on  economic  liberty, 
and  attained  through  cooperation  to  provide  a 
sense  of  security  and  freedom  of  opportunity,  will 
constitute  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world.  The 
American  Republics,  basing  their  positive  eco- 
nomic program  on  the  desires  of  their  peoples  and 
on  the  time-tested  methods  of  social  and  economic 
betterment,  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  strength- 
ening the  inter- American  system  to  meet  war  and 
post-war  conditions. 

Declaration  of  Objectives 

The  American  Republics  collaborating  in  the 
war  effort,  fully  aware  of  their  traditionally  close 
relations  and  of  their  position  and  responsibility 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  world  community,  de- 
clare their  firm  purpose  to  collaborate  in  a  pro- 
gram for  the  attainment  of : 

1.  The  continuation  of  mobilization  of  their 
economic  resources  until  the  achievement  of  total 
victory. 

2.  An  orderly  transition  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  Americas  from  war  to  peace-time  conditions 
with  joint  action  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
economic  stability  of  the  American  Republics 
during  such  transition  period. 

3.  A  constructive  basis  for  the  sound  economic 
development  of  the  Americas  through  the  de- 


velopment of  natural  resources;  increased  inc 
trialization;     improvement    of     transportafl 

modernization  of  agriculture;  development 
power  facilities  and  public  works;  the  encoin 
ment  of  private  investment  of  capital,  manage 
capacity,  and  technical  skills;  and  the  impn 
ment  of  labor  standards  and  working  conditi 
including  collective  bargaining,  all  leading  f 
rising  level  of  living  and  increased  consumpt 

Declaration  of  Principles 

The  American  Republics,  in  the  attainmen 
these  ends,  recognizing  that  these  objectives  f 
a  fundamental  aspiration  of  peoples  everyw) 
and  given  the  cooperation  of  like-minded  nati 
declare  as  their  guiding  principles: 

Rising  Levels  of  Living 

1.  To  direct  the  economic  policies  of  the  Ai 
ican  Republics  toward  the  creation  of  condit 
which  will  encourage,  through  expanding  doi 
tic  and  foreign  trade  and  investment,  the  attj 
ment  everywhere  of  high  levels  of  real  inc* 
employment  and  consumption,  free  from  e2 
sive  fluctuations,  in  order  that  their  peoples 
be  adequately  fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  havei 
cess  to  services  necessary  for  health,  educali 
and  well-being,  and  enjoy  the  rewards  of  ti 
labor  in  dignity  and  in  freedom. 

Equality  of  Access 

2.  To  cooperate  with  other  nations  to  b 
about  through  the  elimination  of  existing  f  orn 
discrimination  and  the  prevention  of  new  fo 
the  enjoyment  by  all  nations  of  access  on  e, 
terms  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  w», 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Ath 
Charter. 

Reduction  of  Trade  Barriers 

3.  To  consult  at  an  early  date  among  themst 
and  with  other  nations  to  find  a  basis  for  \ 
tical  and  effective  cooperative  measures  to  rei 
barriers  of  all  kinds  to  the  flow  of  internati 
trade,  and  of  promoting  the  cooperative  aci 
which  must  be  taken  in  other  fields,  particu. 
the  stabilization  of  currencies,  and  internati 
investment. 
Private  Agreements  Which  Restrict  Internati 

Trade 

4.  To  seek  early  agreed  action  by  governn 
to  prevent  these  practices  by  cartels  or  thl 
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tar  private  business  arrangements  which  ob- 
ict  international  trade,  stifle  competition,  and 
rfere  with  the  maximum  efficiency  of  produc- 
i  and  truly  competitive  prices  to  consumers. 

vitiation  of  Economic  Nationalism 
.  In  order  that  international  economic  collab- 
tion  may  be  realistic  and  effective,  to  work  for 
elimination  of  economic  nationalism  in  all  its 
ins. 

t  and  Equitable  Treatment  for  Foreign  Enter- 
prise and  Capital 

.  To  act  individually,  and  jointly  with  each 
er  and  with  other  nations  by  means  of  treaties, 
cutive  agreements  or  other  arrangements,  to 
Lire  just  and  equitable  treatment  and  encour- 
iment  for  the  enterprises,  skills  and  capital 
ught  from  one  country  to  another. 
dome  me  nt    of    Financial    and    Agricultural 

Proposals 
'.  As  positive  steps  in  international  collabora- 
n  for  the  stabilization  of  currencies  and  to 
ilitate  the  development  of  productive  resources, 
seek  early  action  by  their  governments  with  a 
w  to  bringing  into  operation  the  International 
metary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
lstruction  and  Development,  and  the  Food  and 
taiculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Private  Enterprise  and  Government  Operations 

8.  To  promote  the  system  of  private  enterprise 
in  production  which  has  characterized  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  American  Republics, 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  secure  the  encourage- 
ment of  private  enterprise  and  to  remove  as  far 
as  possible  obstacles  which  retard  or  discourage 
economic  growth  and  development,  and  to  refrain 
from  the  establishment  of  state  enterprises  for 
the  conduct  of  trade. 

International  Action  to  Facilitate  Distribution  of 
Production  Surpluses 

9.  To  provide,  in  exceptional  cases  of  impor- 
tant primary  commodities  in  which  burdensome 
surpluses  have  developed,  or  threaten  to  develop, 
appropriate  means  for  the  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems by  agreed  national  and  international  action 
by  consuming  and  producing  countries  looking  to 
the  expansion  of  consumption  and  readjustment 
of  production,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
consumers  and  producers  and  the  requirements  of 
an  expanding  world  economy. 

Labor 

10.  To  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  to  the 
workers  of  the  American  Republics,  under  con- 
ditions of  progressive  economic  development,  the 
realization  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Philadelphia,  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference. 


' 


Maintenance  and  Development  of  the  Internal  Economies  of  the  American  Republics 


Bleased   to   the    press   by    the   Inter-American    Conference   on 
Mems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.F.,  February  24] 

HEREAS : 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
fairs  of  the  American  Republics  resolved  that 
ch  nation  would  do  everything  possible,  subject 
the  practical  limitations  of  the  existing  emer- 
ncv.  to  supply  the  others  with  articles  or  prod- 
ts  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  domestic 
onomies  of  the  consuming  countries,  in  quan- 
;ies  sufficient  to  prevent  consequences  detri- 
ental  to  the  economic  life  of  their  peoples ; 
The  American  Republics  here  represented  have 
t  forth  the  principles  of  a  positive  economic 
•ogrum  for  the  Americas,  designed  to  create 
sing  levels  of  living  based  upon  the  fullest  pos- 
ble  utilization  of  human  and  natural  resources, 
id  based  upon  the  opportunity  to  exchange  com- 


modities and  technical  information  with  as  little 
restriction  as  possible;  and 

The  American  Republics  here  represented  will 
put  this  program  into  effect  progressively  as  the 
requirements  of  the  present  war  and  the  essential 
requirements  of  the  war-devastated  and  liberated 
areas  of  the  United  Nations  will  permit; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace 

Resolves  : 

1.  During  the  period  of  hostilities  the  American 
Republics  here  represented  should  continue  their 
special  efforts  to  assure  a  supply  of  commodities 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  main- 
tenance of  essential  civilian  economies. 

2.  The  American  Republics  here  represented 
should  make  every  effort  to  make  capital  goods 
available  to  each  other  during  the  period  of  hos- 
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tilities  in  cases  where  the  end-use  is  justified  by 
war  considerations,  or,  during  the  transition 
period  which  will  follow  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe,  and  within  the  limitations  of 
the  then  existing  central  mechanisms  of  the  export- 
ing countries,  where  the  end-use  is  justified  by  the 
relative  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the  receiving 
countries. 

3.  During  the  period  of  hostilities  and  the  tran- 
sition period  from  war  to  peace,  continued  efforts 
should  be  made  to  improve  the  various  transpor- 
tation systems  of  the  American  Republics  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  more  efficient  distribution  of 
commodities  and  products  needed  for  the  war  and 
for  basic  civilian  economies. 

4.  After  the  cessation  of  all  hostilities  and  after 
the  removal  of  controls  necessary  during  the  tran- 
sitional emergency  period,  the  American  Repub- 
lics which  produce  raw  materials,  industrial 
machinery,  transportation  equipment,  and  other 
articles  necessary  for  the  development  of  produc- 
tion facilities  and  for  civilian  consumption,  should 
impose  no  obstacles  to  making  these  items  com- 
mercially available  to  other  American  Republics 
as  freely  as  they  are  made  available  to  their  own 
citizens  and  to  other  countries. 

5.  The  American  Republics  here  represented 
should  be  guided  by  the  principle  that  new  enter- 
prises should  be  well  suited  to  local  conditions, 
such  as  availability  and  cost  of  raw  materials, 
capital,  labor,  and  other  basic  factors,  and  not  re- 
quire the  granting  on  a  permanent  basis  of  special 
governmental  assistance  in  the  form  of  subsidies, 


restrictive  tariffs,  or  any  other  preferential  mea 
ores. 

G.  The  American  Republics  here  represent* 
should  facilitate  through  appropriate  financial  c 
operation,  the  acquisition  and  installation  of  ca 
ital  equipment  for  productive  undertakings  suit 
to  each  country,  bearing  in  mind  that  private  e 
terprise  should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  ai 
carry  forward  economic  development  and  that 
is  agreed  as  a  basic  principle  that  governmer 
should  not  enter  into  competition  with  private  ei 
terprise  unless  such  action  is  clearly  necessary 
the  public  interest. 

7.  The  American  Republics  here  represent 
should  assist  economic  development  through  t 
loan  of  technicians,  by  facilitating  the  traini 
of  personnel,  and  by  encouraging  and  sponsori: 
in  appropriate  ways  the  interchange  of  tech) 
cians  and  industrial  technology,  making  full  i 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Commissic 

8.  The  American  Republics  here  represent 
should  place  no  restriction  on  the  transfer  of  tec- 
nical  information  except  for  reasons  pertaining  j 
military  security. 

9.  The  American  Republics  here  represent! 
should,  by  amendment  or  repeal  of  burdenson 
laws  and  regulations,  encourage  full  utilizati] 
of  the  enterprise,  technical  knowledge,  and  ca  - 
tal  of  other  countries  in  their  economic  develcJ 
ment,  and  should  seek  to  remove  discriminatk; 
which  are  imposed  on  the  grounds  of  national  p 
against  foreign  persons  or  their  skills,  or  agahl 
foreign  capital. 


RESOLUTION  OF  MEXICAN  DELEGATION  DEALING  WITH  THE  PROBLEM 

OF  LOOTED  AND  ENEMY  PROPERTY 

Statement  by  Oscar  Cox  l 


[Released  to  the  press  March  2] 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  Mexican  Delegation  which  deals 
with  the  double  problem  of  (1)  requiring  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  restore  the  property  and  assets 
which  they  have  looted  to  the  rightful  owners; 
and  (2)  depriving  these  enemies  of  the  assets  and 
means  with  which  to  finance  those  activities  which 


1  Delivered  on  Mar.  2  in  the  session  of  Subeommission  A 
of  the  Fifth  Commission.  Mr.  Cox  is  the  spokesman  for 
the  American  Delegation  in  the  Subeommission. 


have  threatened  and  which  may  again  threai 
the  safety  and  security  of  this  hemisphere  and! 
the  post-war  world. 

The  problem  of  how  to  prevent  Germany  a 
Japan  from  hiding  these  assets  in  this  hemisphi 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  the  ultimJ 
benefit  of  their  criminals  is  but  one  phase  of 
larger  problem  of  how  to  prevent  the  Axis  powi 
from  ever  waging  war  again.  Mr.  Stettiniusj 
his  address  to  the  Conference  on  February  I 
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led  attention  to  this  fact  when  he  pointed  out 
t: 

The  Axis  leaders  will,  of  course,  attempt  to 
gpe  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.  We  must 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  flight  to  this 
Csphere  of  Nazi  funds  and  Nazi  underground 
ders  who  will  seek  to  find  a  refuge  here  that  can 
ve  as  a  base  for  an  ultimate  come-back." 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  common  enemy  built  up  its  financial  reserve 
•oad  after  the  first  World  War.  We  now  know 
rticularly  how  she  infiltrated  into  the  economy 
other  nations,  financed  subversive  activities, 
rchased  war  materiel,  and  deprived  the  United 
tions  of  strategic  processes  and  goods.  Now 
it  Germany  and  Japan  foresee  their  certain 
feat  in  the  present  conflict,  their  leaders  are 
eady  plotting  for  the  next  war. 
jermany  and  Japan  have  looted  and  plundered 
st  amounts  of  property  of  persons  of  occupied 
ritories.  By  a  variety  of  subtle  and  complex 
rices,  and  particularly  through  the  use  of 
laks.  they  have  concealed  these  assets  as  well  as 
;ir  own,  not  only  in  the  neutral  countries  but 
sn  in  the  United  Nations.  These  assets,  so  long 
they  remain  untouched,  pose  a  real  threat  to 
r  security  in  the  post-war  world.  If  Germany 
d  Japan  were  to  retain  the  wherewithal  with 
lich  to  build  their  nations  for  another  war,  or  at 
e  very  least  to  engage  in  hostile  activities  under- 
ming  our  economies  and  destroying  our  unity, 
ich  of  what  we  have  toiled  and  bled  and  died 
r  would  be  in  vain. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  our  Fascist  enemies 
e  going  underground  —  perhaps  even  over- 
ound— outside  of  Germany.  We  must  devise, 
erefore.  ways  and  means  of  frustrating  these 
ans  now.  before  the  end  of  hostilities.  We  must 
)t  wait  until  the  trail  is  cold.  We  must  act  before 
is  too  late. 

The  United  States  is  gratified  that  all  of  the 
merican  republics  have  here  the  opportunity  to 
jree  upon  a  unity  of  approach  and  upon  such 
ensures  as  are  required  to  deal  effectively  with 
lis  problem.  All  of  us,  together  with  the  other 
nited  Nations,  must  support  and  implement  the 
iveral  United  Nations'  declarations  and  resolu- 
ons  dealing  with  the  discovery  and  restitution 
f  looted  property.    We  must  do  everything  pos- 
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sible  and  practicable  to  see  to  it  that  the  neutral 
countries  do  likewise.  The  world  as  a  whole  must, 
so  far  as  possible,  recognize  the  essential  justice 
of  the  claims  of  those  persons  whose  property  has 
been  taken  from  them  by  fraud,  force,  duress,  or 
other  unjust  means.  Our  every  juridical  and  ad- 
ministrative procedure  must  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose. 

To  deal  with  looted  and  stolen  property  is  not 
enough.  We  know  that  our  common  enemies  have 
substantial  amounts  of  property  located  through- 
out the  world.  We  have  already  identified  some  of 
this  property.  However,  substantial  amounts  of 
enemy  property  have  gone  underground.  This 
property  is  still  to  be  uncovered.  Our  enemies 
must  also  be  prevented  from  finding  a  refuge  for 
their  assets  in  the  future. 

Germany  and  Japan  are  utilizing  every  scheme 
and  device  to  build  up  their  reserves  outside  of 
their  borders.  These  reserves  will  undoubtedly 
be  used  to  finance  the  refuge  of  war  criminals,  sub- 
versive and  inimical  activities,  underground 
movements,  and  ultimately  the  rebuilding  of  the 
German  and  Japanese  military  machine.  Here, 
too,  we  and  the  other  United  Nations  must  act 
promptly  to  forestall  the  enemies'  plans,  and  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  the  neutral 
countries  do  likewise. 

The  resolution  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Mexican  Delegation  and  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  this  subcommittee  furnishes  a  sound 
basis  to  all  of  the  American  republics  to  partici- 
pate in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  It  points 
the  way  to  an  effective  treatment  of  the  problem 
on  a  world-wide  scale. 

The  importance  of  this  resolution  is  apparent. 
Our  common  enemies  must  not  have  the  means 
with  which  to  take  care  of  their  war  criminals  in 
hiding.  Our  common  enemies  must  not  be  allowed 
to  have  the  assets  with  which  again  to  finance 
their  criminal  activities  against  the  peace  of  the 
world.  If  we  accomplish  these  ends,  we  shall  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  eliminating  or  con- 
trolling the  will,  the  power,  and  the  capacity  of 
our  common  enemies  to  provoke  or  make  war  again. 
We  must  accomplish  these  ends  so  that  we  can 
irrevocably  eliminate  this  potential  danger  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  of  the  post-war  world. 
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The  Bretton  Woods  Proposals  as  Part  of 
Post-War  Organization 

Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY   ACHESON l 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

One  of  the  maxims  which  the  world  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  accept  is  that  allies  cannot  work 
together  when  the  common  danger  ends.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  our  cause  than  continuing 
to  accept  as  conclusive  this  alleged  verdict  of  his- 
tory. Mankind  cannot  afford  to  be  deceived  again 
in  its  hope  for  a  decent  world  in  which  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  will  replace  sus- 
picion and  recurring  warfare. 

The  achievement  of  our  best  hopes  will  depend 
in  part  on  how  well  we  have  learned  the  tech- 
niques of  joint  action,  and  I  believe  you  will  all 
recognize  our  progress  in  this  respect. 

We  are  waging  war  through  joint  mechanisms, 
such  as  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Com- 
bined Boards  for  the  allocation  of  production, 
resources,  raw  materials,  and  food,  the  Munitions 
Assignments  Board,  and  our  Allied  commanders. 
We  are  supplementing  these  formal  arrangements 
with  frequent  meetings  of  foreign  ministers  and 
chiefs  of  state. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  all 
of  our  joint  efforts  are  not  directed  exclusively  to 
wartime  problems.  The  United  Nations  Belief 
and  Behabilitation  Administration  has  been 
created  and  is  preparing  to  assume  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  areas  liberated  from  the  enemy. 
Already  plans  have  been  begun  for  the  creation 
of  a  security  organization  after  the  war,  and  in 
April  of  this  year  these  plans  will  be  further 
advanced  by  the  conference  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco. 

As  early  as  1941,  work  was  begun  on  interna- 
tional monetary  problems.  For  three  years  the 
financial  experts,  both  in  government  and  in 
private  business,  carried  on  that  work,  and  last 
summer,  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire, 
delegates  from  44  nations  met  and  agreed  upon 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  an  International  Bank 

'Delivered  before  the  Conference  of  Private  Organiza- 
tions on  the  Bretton  Woods  Proposals  at  Washington  on 
Feb.  28,  1945. 


for  Reconstruction  and  Development.    Never  b 
fore  have  the  nations  of  the  world  been  able 
agree  upon  joint  action  so  wide  in  scope  in  a  fie 
so  complicated  by  national  interests  and  individu 
preferences. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  by  tacit  consent,  ti 
world  carried  on  its  commerce  through  a  genen 
but  by  no  means  unanimous  or  continuous,  a 
herence  to  the  gold  standard  and  by  actual  shi 
ments  of  gold  across  national  boundaries  wh 
unfavorable  foreign-trade  balances  required 
That  these  mechanisms,  to  which  a  number  of  n 
tions  subscribed  as  long  as  they  could  and  as  loi 
as  they  found  them  advantageous,  proved  to 
far  from  perfect  is  an  historical  fact.  That  mc 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  found  since  t 
last  war  that  they  cannot  continue  to  empl 
them,  or  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  for  doi: 
so,  is  equally  a  fact. 

Many  countries  which  adhered  to  the  gold  stan 
ard  after  the  last  war  and  used  gold  as  the  n 
dium  of  international  payments  experienced  c 
flation,  unemployment,  and  impoverishment  di 
ing  the  "thirties."  Whether  correctly  or  not,  ma: 
of  them  feel  that  to  return  to  the  gold  standa 
would  be  to  invite  such  disasters  again.  Otht 
do  not  have  sufficient  gold  to  return  to  their  pi 
vious  course  even  if  they  considered  it  desirab 
But  all  countries  agree  that  something  must 
done  to  rid  the  world  of  wildly  fluctuating  e 
change  rates,  multiple-currency  practices,  and  i 
bitrary  trade  discriminations  which  have  done 
much  in  the  recent  past  to  stifle  the  expansion 
international  trade,  which  is  essential  to  woi 
prosperity.  And  all  agree  that  a  solution  can 
found  through  cooperation. 

The  importance  of  the  Bretton  Woods  cc 
f erence,  however,  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  wi 
ingness  of  44  nations  to  cooperate.  The  rep: 
sentatives  of  these  nations  agreed  upon  concr< 
proposals  to  bring  order  to  the  jungle  growth 
international  financial  transactions.  Not  contt 
to  throw  up  their  hands  and  say,  "If  the  g( 
standard  doesn't  work,  nothing  will",  these  rep 
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;atives  devised  plans  for  new  mechanisms, 
ch  they  believe  will  succeed, 
he  gold  standard  and  the  use  of  gold  to  settle 
avorable  balances  of  foreign  trade  were  never 
3  in  themselves.  They  were  only  the  means 
thich  men  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  on  com- 
ce  by  the  exchange  of  goods  and  the  invest- 
it  of  capital  in  new  enterprises  throughout  the 
Id.  At  Bret  ton  Woods,  the  means  as  well  as 
ends  were  the  subjects  of  consideration.  Two 
nations  were  proposed — a  bank  and  a  fund, 
'h  rough  the  Bank,  we  hope  to  facilitate  invest- 
its  in  productive  enterprises  where  they  are 
led.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  investments 
oad  will  be  made  by  the  Bank.  Private  lend- 
will  carry  the  principal  burden.  The  Bank's 
ction  will  be  to  investigate  the  soundness  of 
jects  for  which  capital  is  needed,  and,  when 
ir  soundness  is  determined,  the  Bank  will  f  acili- 
5  private  loans  by  adding  its  own  guaranty, 
lere  private  capital  is  unavailable,  the  Bank 
y  make  direct  loans,  within  limits. 
)f  course,  foreign  investments,  alone,  are  not 
ucli.    The  collapsing  currencies  and  economic 

ions  which  followed  the  last  war  destroyed 
investments  which  had  been  made  and  reduced 
international  exchange  of  goods  to  a  trickle, 
help  prevent  the  repetition  of  these  calamities, 
Bret  ton  Woods  conference  proposed  an  Inter- 
ional  Monetary  Fund.  Subscription  quotas  in 
|  Fund,  amounting,  in  all,  to  $8,800,000,000,  were 
igned  to  the  nations  participating.    The  United 

quota  is  $2,750,000,000.  Each  nation  must 
I  in  gold  either  25  percent  of  its  quota  or  an 
lount  equal  to  10  percent  of  its  net  official  hold- 
's of  gold,  whichever  is  smaller.  The  balance 
its  quota  each  country  will  pay  in  its  own  cur- 
lcy.  In  this  way  gold  is  retained  as  a  basic  part 
the  international  monetary  structure,  but  na- 
ns are  not  required  to  tie  themselves  to  an  in- 
xible  gold  standard,  which,  for  many,  has 
ised  to  be  a  practical  possibility. 
The  Fund  provides  a  common  pool  or  reserve 
foreign  exchange  which  member  countries,  in 
se  of  a  temporary  shortage,  can  draw  upon  to 
pplement  their  individual  reserves  of  gold.  If 
nember  country  is  faced  with  a  serious  deficit  in 
i  international  balance  of  payments,  it  can  use 
i  own  currency  to  purchase  from  the  Fund  the 
reign  currencies  which  its  businessmen  need  to 
eet  their  obligations  to  pay  for  imports  or  to  pay 
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interest  on  loans.  Member  countries  will  no  longer 
be  entirely  dependent  on  their  own  holdings  of 
gold  to  meet  emergencies. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  member  coun- 
tries are  free  to  change  the  value  of  their  curren- 
cies whenever  the  spirit  moves  them  or  in  order 
to  secure  unfair  trade  advantages.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  membership  is  that  changes  in  the 
gold  value  of  a  member's  currency  shall  occur  only 
after  consultation  with  the  Fund.  The  Fund  is 
a  cooperative  effort  to  achieve  exchange  stability ; 
it  does  not,  as  some  of  its  critics  would  have  you 
believe,  provide  a  license  to  indulge  in  exchange 
instability.  Its  assurance  of  help  in  case  of  need 
should  contribute  greatly  to  the  expansion  of  trade 
and  investment  and  to  economic  stability. 

The  objectives  expressed  in  the  proposal  for  an 
International  Fund  and  a  Bank  were  the  objec- 
tives we  had  for  centuries  before  the  conference 
at  Bretton  Woods  was  held,  but  our  previous 
efforts  to  achieve  them  failed.  I  look  upon  the 
investment  of  the  United  States  in  the  Fund  and 
the  Bank  as  the  amount  we  are  willing  to  stake 
as  a  nation  on  the  possibility  of  achieving  these 
objectives  in  the  future. 

Professor  of  English  Accepts 
Visiting  Professorship  to  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  March  2] 

Leo  L.  Kockwell,  of  Hamilton,  New  York,  has 
accepted  a  post  as  visiting  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Chile  in  Santiago.  Dr.  Rock- 
well has  been  professor  of  English  literature  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Languages  and  Letters 
at  Colgate  University  since  1936,  and  for  three 
summer  sessions  was  director  of  English  House 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Bucknell  University,  his 
master's  from  Harvard,  and  his  doctorate  from 
New  York  University,  where  he  was  Ottendorfer 
fellow.  He  carried  on  graduate  studies  at  Munich 
and  Heidelberg. 

Dr.  Rockwell  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  pro- 
fessional journals  and  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
Early  Modern  English  Dictionary. 

His  visiting  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Chile  is  part  of  a  program  of  cultural  and  scien- 
tific interchange  between  this  country  and  the 
other  American  republics  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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Building  the  Peace" 

Main  Street  and  Dumbarton  Oaks1 


[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

Voice  No.  1 :  What  has 
all  this  talk  about  "win- 
ning the  peace"  got  to  do 
with  me  ? 

Voice  No.  2:  What  is 
this  Dumbarton  Oaks 
plan  ?  Is  it  any  different 
from  the  old  League  of 
Nations? 

Voice  No.  3 :  Are  they 
trying  to  set  up  some  sort 
of  superstate  ? 

Announcer:  (Pause) 
These  are  questions 
which  can  and  should  be 

answered.  NBC's  University  of  the  Air  brings 
you  answers  to  them,  and  to  other  questions,  from 
the  nation's  foremost  authorities  on  international 
affairs — namely,  top-ranking  officials  of  our  State 
Department  itself. 

This  is  the  second  of  seven  broadcasts  on  the 
problems  of  Building  the  Peace,  as  part  of  a  larger 
series  on  "Our  Foreign  Policy"  arranged  by  the 
University  of  the  Air.  At  a  time  when  we  must 
prepare  for  peace,  NBC  brings  United  States 
foreign  policy  closer  to  Americans  everywhere 
by  this  series,  arranged  as  a  public  service  for 
Americans  at  home  and,  through  facilities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Services,  for  our  service 
men  and  women  overseas. 

Tonight's  program,  like  all  those  featuring  De- 
partment of  State  officials,  is  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Archibald 
MacLeish.  With  Mr.  MacLeish  are  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  and  Alger  Hiss,  who 
has  just  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Political  Affairs.  Mr.  Grew  was  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  American  Delegation  at  the 
Peace  Conference  of  1919.  Both  Mr.  Grew  and 
Mr.  Hiss  attended  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  meet- 
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1  This  program  broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  on  Mar.  3,  1945  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
seven  broadcasts  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
State. 


ings.  Mr.  Hiss  hi 
just  returned  from  tl 
Crimea  Conference.  An 
now  .  .  . 

MacLeish  :  This  is  A) 
chibald  MacLeish.  Thoi 
of  you  who  heard  la: 
week's  program  in  th 
series  know  how  thes 
broadcasts  are  run.  I  ac 
as  a  kind  of  public  into 
rogator,  puttingquestior 
which  have  been  aske 
the  Department,  either b 
letter — we  get  thousand 
a  week — or  in  the  pres 
or  otherwise.  The  answers  are  provided  by  respoi 
sible  officers  in  the  Department,  who  speak  as  sue! 
I  have  here  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew  who  is  Actin 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  moment  and  Mr.  Algt 
Hiss  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Dumbarton  Oal 
conference  last  September.  We  are  going  to  tal 
about  the  proposals  for  a  world  ■  organizatioi 
These  are  known  as  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposal 
because  they  were  worked  out  at  a  conference  c 
American,  British,  Kussian,  and  Chinese  delegate 
who  met  last  September  at  a  historic  old  mansio 
here  in  Washington  called  Dumbarton  Oaks.  W 
are  going  to  talk,  specifically,  about  the  relatio 
of  these  Proposals  to  people  everywhere  in  thi 
country — to  people  in  Seattle  and  Indianapoli 
and  Atlanta  and  Hartford — to  every  Main  Stree 
and  every  other  street  in  America,  and  to  ever 
farm  and  every  village  and  every  city  block. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  importar 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  they  are  Proposal 
for  united  action  to  keep  the  peace — to  accomplis 
the  thing  you  and  I — and  12  million  America 
service  men  and  women  and  their  120-odd  millio 
fellow  countrymen  here  at  home — hope  for  s 
eagerly.  Moreover,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pr.. 
posals  are  the  first  proposals  ever  drafted  by 
number  of  nations  for  submission  to  the  people 
of  the  world — to  the  parliament  of  mankind — fo 
discussion  and  debate.    They  constitute  therefoi 
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i  highest  point  yet  reached  in  international  de- 
Cracy.  They  are  before  you  for  discussion  and 
>ate  now.  In  seven  weeks,  on  April  25th,  they 
U  be  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
lited  Nations  at  a  conference  in  San  Francisco. 
:iat  will  happen  at  San  Francisco  will  depend, 
large  part,  on  what  you  think  of  the  Dumbarton 
fcs  Proposals— you  and  your  neighbors  and  the 
jple  in  the  next  town  and  the  next — you  over- 
■  in  the  Army,  or  on  shipboard,  or  wherever 
i  are— all  of  you.  I  am  going  to  begin  by  ask- 
r  Mr.  Grew  to  summarize  the  basic  principles 
deriving  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  Mr. 
fcetary    .  .  . 

Bbew  :  1  don't  think  I  can  do  better,  Mr.  Mac- 
i>h.  than  to  cite  the  four  principles  outlined  by 
cretary  of  State  Stettinius.    They  are: 

One :  Peace  can  be  maintained  only  if  the  peace- 
•ing  nations  of  the  world  band  together  for  that 
rn.  se.  In  doing  so,  they  have  to  recognize  that 
•h  slate  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
mily  of  nations;  but  also  that  nations  are  not 
jal  in  their  power  to  prevent  war. 
Two:  War  can  be  prevented  only  if  the  great 
iwers  employ  their  dominant  physical  power 
stly  and  in  unity  of  purpose  to  that  end.  Hence 
e  prominence  given  to  the  Security  Council,  in 
lich  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
»viet  Union.  China,  and  France  would  hold  per- 
inent  seats. 

Three:  To  prevent  and  suppress  wars  is  not 
ough.  If  we  are  to  have  lasting  peace,  we  have 
build  peace.  Hence  the  need  for  a  General 
laembly  which,  as  the  highest  representative 
dy  in  the  world,  will  extend  the  rule  of  law  in 
ternational  relations,  and  advance  the  material 
id  cultural  welfare  of  all  men. 
Four:  As  peace  becomes  more  secure,  arma-- 
ent-  can  and  should  be  reduced  progressively  on 
world-wide  basis. 

MacLeish  :  In  a  mailbag  of  hundreds  of  letters 
day,  one  of  the  commonest  questions  we  get  is 
is  one:  Does  the  Organization  planned  at  Dum- 
irton  Oaks  differ  from  the  League  of  Nations 
any  important  respects?    Is  it  any  more  likely 
'  succeed  than  the  League? 
Grew  :  If  you  don't  mind,  I  think  that  first  we 
icht  to  go  into  the  structure  of  the  proposed 
nited  Nations  set-up.    Alger  Hiss  can  summarize 
very  well. 
Ma.Leish:  Fine,  Alger,  go  ahead. 
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Hiss :  First,  as  Mr.  Grew  has  said,  there  will  be 
the  General  Assembly,  with  an  equal  voice  and 
vote  for  all  nations,  whose  main  task  will  be  to 
promote  international  cooperation  in  all  fields. 
Second,  the  Security  Council  will  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  international  peace  and  security. 
It  will  have  five  permanent  members — the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
and  France — and  six  members  to  be  elected  peri- 
odically by  the  Assembly.  This  Council  will  have 
the  power  to  act  promptly  and  decisively  when 
necessary  to  preserve  or  restore  peace. 

MacLeish  :  The  Security  Council  will  be  on  the 
job  all  the  time  then,  in  order  to  prevent  conflicts, 
or  to  deal  with  them  when  they  arise. 

Hiss :  Yes.  Then  there  will  be  a  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  to  settle  legal  disputes  be- 
tween nations.  And,  of  course,  there  will  be  a 
permanent  secretariat,  run  according  to  the  best 
standards  of  a  civil  service.  Finally,  an  economic 
and  social  council,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly,  would  deal  with  interna- 
tional economic,  social,  and  other  humanitarian 
problems;  promote  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms;  and  help  coordinate  the 
activities  of  special  international  organizations 
in  such  fields  as  trade  and  finance,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, education,  culture,  health,  and  the  like. 

MacLeish  :  Now  that  you've  covered  the  organ- 
izational framework,  I'd  like  to  come  back  to  my 
previous  question :  What's  the  difference  between 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  proposed  United 
Nations  Organization?  That  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant question,  judging  from  the  number  of 
times  it  comes  to  us.  People  say  that  the  League 
didn't  do  so  well  when  it  came  to  preventing 
World  War  II.    It  makes  them  skeptical. 

Grew:  One  answer  is  the  simple  answer  that 
we  weren't  in  the  League  and  that  it  is  proposed 
we  shall  be  in  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
If  we  had  been  in  the  League,  the  League  would 
have  had  a  chance. 

MacLeish  :  I  agree,  but  what  about  the  differ- 
ences between  the  League  and  this  Organization 
in  terms  of  structure,  Mr.  Hiss  ? 

Hiss :  Well,  to  begin  with,  a  unanimous  decision 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Council  won't  be  neces- 
sary to  label  an  aggressor  this  time.  Another 
major  point  of  difference  is  that  we,  and  every 
other  nation  joining  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization, would  obligate  ourselves  to  settle  our  dis- 
putes only  by  peaceful  means  and  not  by  force. 
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There  was  no  such  clear  and  unequivocal  state- 
ment about  the  use  of  force  in  the  League 
Covenant. 

Furthermore,  we  and  all  other  nations  would 
agree  in  advance  to  supply  armed  force,  in  the 
form  of  national  contingents,  to  back  up  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council. 

MacLeish  :  In  other  words,  the  new  Organiza- 
tion is  being  given  teeth. 

Hiss:  Yes.  The  League  had  no  armed  forces 
that  it  could  call  upon — neither  an  international 
police  force  nor  national  contingents  available  for 
instant  use.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
would  put  extensive  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Organization. 

MacLeish  :  But  what  other  types  of  positive  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  ? 

Hiss:  The  Proposals  provide  also  for  the  en- 
forcement of  peace  by  non-military  measures, 
such  as  diplomatic  pressure,  and  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

MacLeish  :  But  the  League  called  for  such  sanc- 
tions against  Italy  when  she  invaded  Ethiopia, 
and  they  didn't  work. 

Hiss:  True.  But  there  were  reasons  why  that 
attempt  failed — and  we  have  learned  some  lessons 
from  them.  First,  some  of  the  great  powers 
weren't  willing  to  impose  those  sanctions  against 
Italy.  Second,  there  was  no  certainty  that  force 
would  be  used  to  back  them  up,  and  Mussolini 
knew  it.  This  time  the  Organization  would  be 
prepared  to  use  force  if  necessary.  But  the  very 
fact  that  military  force  is  ready,  in  the  back- 
ground, may  make  it  unnecessary  to  use  force 
at  all. 

MacLeish  :  A  great  many  people  want  to  know 
this :  How  will  the  small  nations  come  out  in  the 
proposed  set-up  ? 

Grew:  I  can  say  this:  The  small  powers  are 
quite  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  do 
and  will.  They  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
creation  of  a  strong  and  effective  organization 
which  will  save  them  from  war. 

MacLeish  :  But  it  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the 
Proposals  recognize  a  difference  between  the 
strong  military  powers  and  other  nations  by  giv- 
ing the  major  powers  permanent  seats  on  the 
Security  Council. 

Grew  :  They  recognize  that  there  is  a  difference, 
yes.  They  face  up  to  the  facts.  To  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  certain  powers  are  stronger  than  others 
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in  a  military  and  industrial  sense  does  not  mei 
that  an  unfair  distinction  is  made  among  tl] 
powers.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Secretary  •] 
State  said  at  Mexico  City,  the  purpose  of  the  pr 
posed  organization  is  to  put  the  military  strong. : 
of  the  great  powers  at  the  service  of  all  the  n 
tions  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

Hiss:  Then,  too,  the  small  nations  are  saf> 
guarded.  They  will  have  six  representatives  01 
of  eleven  in  the  Security  Council.  In  the  Gener  i 
Assembly  all  nations  will  have  one  vote  each  ai 
be  members  on  a  basis  of  sovereign  equality.  Xk\ 
they  will  enjoy  full  equality  in  the  Economic  ai 
Social  Council. 

MacLeish  :  There's  one  more  thing  that  I  thirl 
you  should  go  into  here.  It  is  one  of  our  mo] 
frequent  questions.  Why  was  the  idea  of  an  intei 
national  police  force  abandoned?  Why  was  tl; 
system  of  national  contingents — that  is,  specif 
units  of  each  nation's  army  allocated  to  the  Sec  i 
rity  Council — chosen  for  the  enforcement  \ 
peace,  rather  than  some  form  of  internationi 
police  force?  Alger,  what  was  the  backgrouii 
of  that? 

Hiss :  Well,  first  of  all,  under  modern  condition 
an  effective  military  force  has  got  to  have  a  n  ] 
tional  basis  in  terms  of  munitions,  equipmer 
training,  discipline,  tactics,  and  everything  eh 
The  people  who  conferred  at  Dumbarton  OaK 
felt  that  an  international  police  force,  if  wide 
distributed,  would  have  difficulty  maintaining  i, 
effectiveness  and  its  morale.    It  would  also  lacl 
the  opportunity  that  a  national  force  has  for  trail 
ing.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  concentrate 
at  one  point,  it  would  not  be  promptly  availabl 
wherever  needed.     The  military  experts  of  tl 
four  powers  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  concluded  th;' 
you  would  get  the  best  results  by  depending  d 
contingents  allocated  by  the  peace-loving  poweij 
some  of  which  would  presumably  be  near  by  ar 
potential  trouble  spot,  rather  than  by  an  intern 
tional  police  force. 

MacLeish:  Here's  another  question  that  oftr 
comes  up :  Just  how  would  the  system  of  nation 
contingents  operate  to  stop  an  aggressor?    Wii 
you  speak  to  that,  Mr.  Grew? 

Grew  :  Before  I  answer  that  I'd  like  to  emph 
size  that  force  would  only  be  used  as  a  last  resoi ; 
if  and  when  conciliation  of  all  sorts  had  failed.  1 
agree  with  Alger  Hiss  that  the  knowledge  th;« 
such  national  forces  would  be  immediately  aval 
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le  would  be  the  important  thing.  "With  that  in 
e  background,  the  Security  Council  could  call 
ton  parties  to  a  dispute  to  negotiate  or  arbitrate 
tli  every  expectation  of  settling  the  trouble  that 

MacLeish  :  I'm  sure  we'd  all  agree  to  that.  But 
hat  I'm  getting  at  is:  How  would  the  system 
srk  if  we  should  ever  have  to  use  it?  Can  you 
ve  us  a  line  on  that? 

Grew  :  Well,  if  the  dispute  were  not  settled  by 
laceful  means,  and  if  the  failure  to  settle  it  con- 
futed a  threat  to  international  peace,  the  Secu- 
ty  Council  would  decide  what  measures  to  take 
>xt.  There  are  many  non-military  measures 
at  could  be  taken.  For  example,  trade  and  com- 
unications  could  be  cut  off,  postal  and  telegraphic 
rvice  interrupted,  or  financial  relations  broken 
f,  to  cite  only  a  few  ways  of  putting  pressure  on 
1  aggressor  nation.  If  the  Council  decided  that 
ese  were  not  enough,  then  military  measures 
ould  have  to  be  taken. 

MacLeish:  Let's  be  specific.  Suppose  a  member 
f  the  Organization  runs  amuck  and  attacks 
lother  country,  as  Japan  attacked  Manchuria  in 
131,  and  suppose  that  all  possible  diplomatic  and 
lonomic  pressures  had  been  used,  without  forcing 
le  aggressor  country  to  pull  out.  How  would  the 
•stem  of  national  contingents,  that  is,  military 
>rces  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations,  have 
orked  out  then  ? 

Grew  :  That  is  a  difficult  question,  Archie.  Just 
jw  it  would  work  in  a  specific  case  would  depend 
l  part  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
ecurity  Council.  This  Committee,  composed  of 
le  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  major  powers,  and  of 
ther  powers  as  necessary,  would  devise  the  strat- 
»y.  If  I  might  hazard  a  guess,  though,  I'd  say 
iat  if  such  a  situation  were  to  arise  again,  as  it 
id  in  1931,  the  air  resources  of  the  pooled  United 
ations  forces  would  be  called  into  play.  Perhaps 
foinese,  American,  and  other  nearby  air  contin- 
ents would  be  used,  if  the  Japanese  started  trouble 
gain  in  Manchuria.  They  would  stop  the  aggres- 
)r  on  the  spot.  Ground  and  naval  forces  would 
ien  move  in  immediately,  if  that  were  necessary. 

MacLeish:  Suppose  there  should  be  a  revolu- 
ion  within  some  country  or  colony.  Would  that 
e  considered  a  cause  for  intervention  by  the  Secu- 
ity  Council? 

Grew:  Certainly,  the  Security  Council  would 
ct    if    it    considered    that    such    a    revolution 
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threatened  international  peace.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Security  Council  would 
act  if  we  were  faced  again  by  the  kind  of  situations 
that  arose  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  under  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  before  the  war.  And  this  time  we 
would  take  action  before  a  war  can  get  started. 

MacLeish:  That's  clear  enough.  We've  learned 
a  great  lesson  in  this  war — that  democracy  and 
Fascism  cannot  live  together.  We'll  have  no  more 
truck  with  Nazism  and  Fascism.  No  more  ap- 
peasing of  Hitlers  and  Mussolinis. 

Grew  :  That's  the  general  idea,  though  you  have 
hardly  stated  it  in  the  traditional  language  of 
diplomacy.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  for  guiding  this  country 
along  the  path  toward  international  cooperation, 
said  it  this  way : 

"We  have  moved  from  a  careless  tolerance  of 
evil  institutions  to  the  conviction  that  free  gov- 
ernments and  Nazi  and  Fascist  governments 
cannot  exist  together  in  this  world  because  the 
very  nature  of  the  latter  requires  them  to  be  ag- 
gressors and  the  very  nature  of  free  governments 
too  often  lays  them  open  to  treacherous  and  well- 
laid  plans  of  attack." 1 

MacLeish:  There's  another  important  part  of 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  which  isn't  clear 
to  the  public,  I  gather  from  our  mail.  I  mean  the 
proposed  Economic  and  Social  Council.  This 
"Council  of  18"  is  something  entirely  new,  and 
yet  it  has  received  much  less  attention  than  the 
Security  Council.  I  wonder  if  it  may  not  prove 
just  as  important,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Grew:  I'm  glad  you  raised  that  question,  Mr. 
MacLeish.  It  is  natural  that  during  a  war  which 
was  caused  by  brazen  aggression  on  the  part  of  our 
enemies,  people  should  be  interested  above  all  in 
those  parts  of  the  Proposals  which  aim  at  making 
any  such  aggression  impossible  in  the  future.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  those  provisions  in  the  Proposals 
which  are  to  open  the  way  for  closer  international 
cooperation  in  the  economic  and  social,  and  re- 
lated fields.  After  all,  cut-throat  competition  in 
international  trade,  starvation  wages,  unstable 
currencies,  and  similar  economic  and  social  ills 
can  easily  develop  into  menaces  to  world  peace,  if 
we  let  them.  As  I  see  it,  from  the  very  first  day 
of  its  existence  the  proposed  Organization  could 
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devote  its  best  energies  to  dealing  with  those  prob- 
lems before  they  can  cause  trouble.  In  the  new 
Organization,  this  will  be  done  through  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

MacLeish:  In  other  words,  we  are  not  merely 
policing  the  old  world.  We  are  doing  more  than 
that.  We  are  creating  a  new  world.  Do  you  agree 
to  that,  Mr.  Secretary  ?  A  great  many  millions  of 
Americans  seem  to  believe  the  answer  must  be 
"Yes".  But  some  Americans  seem  to  fear  they 
will  be  laughed  at  if  they  say  so. 

Grew  :  I  think  the  answer  is  "Yes."  I  think  we 
all  believe  that  we  must  build  a  new  world  system. 

Hiss :  And  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  is 
the  economic  general  staff  for  the  planning  of  that 
future  better  world.  I  see  no  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  admitting  that  the  people  of  the  world  are 
determined  to  build  something  better  in  the  future 
than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

MacLeish:  Certainly  it  is  a  strange  thing  for 
Americans  to  be  afraid  of  admitting.  Americans 
have  always  believed  in  the  future.  So  far  as  I 
can  judge,  they  still  do.  The  timorous  voices  speak 
only  for  themselves.  But  to  get  back  to  the  Organ- 
ization, Mr.  Hiss — where  does  this  economic  and 
social  general  staff  for  the  planning  of  the  future 
fit  in? 

Hiss:  It  serves  the  General  Assembly,  which 
will  formulate  the  policies  of  cooperation  among 
the  member  states.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council — that  is,  the  economic  and  social  general 
staff — will  serve  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Council  will  be  made  up  of  18  member  states,  and 
it  will  use  outstanding  experts  to  make  studies  of 
economic  and  social  problems. 

MacLeish  :  To  make  studies  ? 

Hiss:  And  to  indicate  to  the  world  possible 
courses  of  action  in  the  solution  of  common 
problems. 

Grew  :  I  think  you  should  make  it  clear  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  does  something  more 
than  that.  It  will  coordinate,  under  the  General 
Assembly,  the  activities  of  a  number  of  specialized 
economic  and  social  organizations  which  either 
exist  already  or  which  may  be  created.  The  In- 
ternational Labor  Office  is  an  example.  The 
United  Nations  Organization  on  Food  and  Agri- 
culture is  another. 

Hiss:  Then,  you  have  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  In  other 
words,  the  general  staff — the  Economic  and  Social 


Council — will  work  closely  with  all  these  operati 
agencies. 

MacLeish  :  But  you  still  haven't  answered  : 
question.  Will  the  Assembly  and  the  Econoi 
and  Social  Council  deal  with  real  issues,  real  pr 
lems,  or  will  they  just  hire  a  lot  of  experts 
"study"  questions  and  issue  research  reports 
four  volumes  several  years  later? 

Grew  :  The  United  Nations  Organization  woi 
be  what  we  make  it — no  more,  no  less.     Then 
no  reason  why  the  General  Assembly  and  the  E 
nomic  and  Social  Council  should  not  become 
most  powerful  instruments  in  the  world  for 
promotion  of  human  welfare. 

MacLeish  :  The  people  who  write  in  to  us  ; 
interested  in  men  and  women  as  well  as  econom 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  world-wide  "1 
of  rights"  has  been  proposed  by  several  civic  a 
religious  groups  in  this  country ;  and  a  Protest; 
Church  Conference  out  in  Cleveland,  while  ba 
ing  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  asked  tl 
the  projected  Organization  include  a  commiss: 
on  "human  rights  and  fundamental  freedon: 
What  is  the  prospect  for  developing  a  world-w 
"bill  of  rights"  under  the  Charter  of  the  Uni 
Nations  Organization  ?  And  what  about  a  wor 
wide  guarantee  of  freedom  of  information  ? 

Grew:  Well,  the  United  Nations  Declarat: 
itself  endorsed  the  eight  points  of  the  Atlar 
Charter.  That  is  a  good  beginning.  It  mij 
be  expanded  by  adding  a  declaration  on  the  fr 
dom  of  information  and  other  things. 

MacLeish:  Declarations  of  intent  are  admi 
ble,  but  shouldn't  the  new  Organization  go  f  urtl 
than  that? 

Grew  :  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  MacLeish.  1 
General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Soc 
Council  would  have  to  find  additional  ways 
insuring  human  freedom.  They  could  appoin 
special  commission  to  work  on  the  problem,  wh: 
obviously  can't  be  solved  overnight;  perhaps  1 
Assembly  would  adopt  a  bill  of  basic  hum 
rights;  or  a  treaty  might  be  negotiated,  un< 
which  the  signatory  states  agree  to  respect  si 
rights  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  of  1 
press,  of  religion.  Certainly,  the  American  G< 
ernment  will  always  be  in  the  forefront  of  any 
ternational  movement  to  widen  the  area  of  hum 
liberty. 

MacLeish  :  Underlying  all  these  specific  qu 
tions  is  one  general  question  we  hear  from  ti: 
to  time — would  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Propos 
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up  a  superstate 4  Some  writers  have  raised 
question  of  American  sovereignty  in  this  con- 
ion.  Mr.  Grew.  AVill  you  comment  on  this 
of  talk? 

urw  :  There's  nothing  to  it.  The  idea  of  a 
rotate  has  never  entered  our  thoughts  in  con- 
ion  with  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  United  Na- 
s  Organization  could  not  legislate  for  the 
ted  States  or  any  other  country.  Of  course, 
1  have  to  undertake  certain  obligations  to  help 
ntain  peace  so  that  our  nation  could  be  pro- 
ed  from  the  ravages  of  war.  We  would  agree 
ettle  all  of  our  disputes  peacefully,  and  we 
t  be  willing  to  commit  some  of  our  military 
■es  in  order  to  prevent  a  new7  batch  of  interna- 
al  gangsters  from  breaking  loose.  But  that 
hardly  be  called  a  sacrifice.  It's  more  like  an 
irance  policy. 

[iss:  "Sovereignty"  has  become  a  scare-word, 
even  so  I'm  convinced  that  very  few  Ameri- 
3  are  worried  about  it  in  connection  with  the 
nbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 
[acLeish:  I  agree.  The  word  "sovereignty" 
ear?  in  learned  discussions  and  newspaper  edi- 
als.  but  mighty  few  people  mention  it  in  their 
ers  to  the  Department  of  State, 
[ere's  a  related  question :  Would  we  have  to  go 
rar  if  the  Security  Council  decided  to  use  force 
inst  an  aggressor?  Would  we  be  giving  the 
mcil  a  blank  check? 

}rew:  Absolutely  not — not  a  "blank  check", 
st  of  all,  the  Security  Council,  in  voting  to  use 
:e  to  preserve  or  restore  peace,  could  only  call 
the  contingents  of  armed  forces  and  the  facil- 
s  which  the  nations  would  have  agreed  before- 
id  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Organization 
just  such  an  emergency.  Such  action  would 
put  us  into  war,  but  would  be  designed  to 
vent  war.  In  the  second  place,  the  representa- 
;  of  the  United  States  would  naturally  not  act 
hout  instructions  from  his  Government  at 
ishington.  In  any  case,  the  force  of  public 
nion  would  undoubtedly  make  itself  felt,  for 
i  public  would  be  well  informed  by  press  and 
lio  as  they  were  in  the  hectic  days  of  1938  and 
19. 

UacLejsh:  Another  thing:  Speakers  from  the 
ite  Department  often  get  this  question  put  to 
;m.  How  would  various  regional  agreements, 
:h  as  our  own  inter-American  system,  fit  into 
i  Dumbarton  Oaks  security  set-up  ?  How  about 
it,  Mr.  Grew  ? 
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Grew  :  Well,  first  of  all,  of  course,  the  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  good  relations  rests  on 
individual  nations  themselves.  Any  regional 
agreements  which  promoted  harmony  and  co- 
operation would  be  all  to  the  good.  Only  if  they 
ran  counter  to  the  purpose  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  would  there  be 
cause  for  objection.  Certainly  the  Inter- American 
regional  set-up,  as  we  understand  it,  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  Proposals. 

MacLeish  :  We  have  received  some  questions  in 
the  last  week  or  two  on  the  relationship  of  the 
inter-American  conference  at  Mexico  City  to  the 
San  Francisco  conference.  Can  you  go  into  that, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Grew7  :  There  is  a  very  real  relationship  between 
them.  A  lot  of  preliminary  spade  work  is  being 
done  in  Mexico  City  and  may  be  done  in  other 
places  too  before  the  San  Francisco  meetings  get 
under  way  next  month.  Such  conferences  are 
most  constructive,  and  I  believe  that  the  work 
they  do  will  speed  the  work  to  be  done  at  San 
Francisco.  There  should  be  as  much  discussion 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  as  possible, 
between  now  and  when  the  conference  opens  on 
April  25. 

MacLeish  :  Those  who  are  critical  of  the  policy 
which  led  up  to  the  San  Francisco  conference  are 
fond  of  saying  that  we  can't  make  an  international 
organization  work  because  of  "power  politics". 
This  type  of  statement  usually  refers  to  the  situa- 
tions in  Greece  and  Poland,  so  I  suppose  you  con- 
sider it  to  be  pretty  controversial,  Mr.  Grew.  But 
I  think  we  should  deal  with  it. 

Grew:  Yes.  I'd  say  this:  Differences,  from 
time  to  time,  among  the  United  Nations  are  prob- 
ably inevitable,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
these  particular  issues  might  never  have  arisen  in 
an  acute  form  if  we  had  had  the  machinery  to 
deal  with  them  in  advance.  The  Yalta  declara- 
tion on  liberated  countries  points  the  way  toward 
close  cooperation  by  the  big  powers.  In  the  future, 
the  United  Nations  Organization  will  provide  the 
means  of  working  on  such  problems  at  an  early 
stage,  and  every  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
adjustment  and  compromise.  The  friendly  spirit 
at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Crimea  conferences, 
and  the  large  measure  of  agreement  reached  there, 
are  themselves  a  guarantee  that  with  a  permanent 
organization  power  politics  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

MacLeish  :  Now,  our  time  is  running  out.  Now 
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I  have  collected  a  few  more  questions  I'd  like  to 
get  in.  First,  what  nations  will  be  invited  to 
attend  the  conference  in  San  Francisco? 

Hiss :  The  answer  to  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
communique  issued  at  the  Crimea  Conference.  It 
says  that  the  conference  will  be  a  conference  of  the 
United  Nations. 

MacLeish  :  The  neutrals  won't  be  included  ? 

Hiss :  No,  they  will  not  be  invited  to  join  at  the 
initial  conference.  They  may,  however,  be  brought 
in  later  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council  and  approval  of  the  Assembly.  Even- 
tually, even  the  present  enemy  nations  will  apply 
for  admission,  but  I  believe  that  they  should  give 
overwhelming  evidence  of  their  good  faith  and 
their  capacity  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  of 
membership  before  being  considered  at  all.  In 
other  words,  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  them, 
to  demonstrate  that  they  are  "peace-loving". 

MacLeish  :  Enthusiasts  for  world  federation 
are  critical  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
because  they  think  they  don't  go  far  enough. 

Grew:  The  practical  choice  at  this  time  is 
clearly  between  an  organization  of  the  type  pro- 
posed at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  international 
anarchy.  I  will  say  this:  The  present  plan,  by 
demonstrating  that  nations  can  work  together  to 
solve  their  problems,  will  prepare  the  way  for 
further  improvements.  In  any  case  the  Charter 
proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  would  carry  pro- 
visions for  amendment,  like  our  own  Constitution, 
but  I'd  like  to  add  one  thing  more,  and  I  can't 
make  this  point  too  strongly:  The  choice  is  not 
between  an  organization  along  the  lines  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  and  some  ideal  for- 
mula. It  is  between  such  an  organization  and  no 
organization  at  all  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

MacLeish  :  You  are  speaking  of  the  perfection- 
ists, Mr.  Grew.  There  are  also,  of  course,  the 
cynics  who  believe  that  because  we  have  fought 
a  war  in  every  generation,  we  always  shall.  It's 
human  nature,  he  says.  But  he  forgets  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
other  United  Nations  did  not  want  a  war  and 
would  not  have  started  one  to  expand  their  terri- 
tory or  their  power.  This  war  grew  out  of  a  vi- 
cious ingrown  nationalism  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  War  can  be  eliminated  if  we  root  out  its 
economic,  social,  and  psychological  causes,  and  set 
up  a  world  organization  to  solve  disputes  peace- 


fully and  nip  aggression  in  the  bud.  Even  tii 
Americans  who  think  there  will  be  future  ^ 
believe  that  we  should  at  least  do  everything  in 
power  to  prevent  them.  Don't  you  agree,  gen 
men? 

Grew  :  Absolutely.  Do  the  cynics  want  anot 
war?  Insisting  on  the  inevitability  of  war  is  j 
an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

MacLeish  :  To  sum  up,  I  think  we  can  say  t 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  dira 
toward  securing  the  peace  and  welfare  of  An 
ican  citizens;  that  peace  and  welfare  are  c 
possible  in  a  just  world  order;  and  that  we  se< 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  the  cornerht 
of  such  an  order.  {Pause)  There  is  one  quest 
that  I'd  like  to  answer  myself,  though,  before 
close.  It's  a  real  question,  and  an  important  c 
"What  can  the  individual  citizen,  the  man 
there  on  Main  Street,  do  to  help  bring  about  a  pe 
organization  such  as  we've  been  discussing  her 
The  answer  is  simply  this:  Find  out  about 
peace  Proposals.  Make  up  your  mind  about  th 
Talk  them  over  with  your  neighbors.  If  you  w 
more  information  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  B 
posals,  drop  a  postcard  to  the  Department  of  St 
and  we'll  see  that  you  get  a  brief  pamphlet 
the  subject. 

Grew:  I'd  like  to  add  a  parting  word,  1 
Archie.  Whatever  plan  may  eventually  erne 
from  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  we  can't 
ford  to  turn  it  down  because  it  isn't  perfect, 
.can't  expect  anything  100  percent  to  our  liki 
But  we  can  be  sure  that  plan  will  be  a  good  c 
?ntirely  adequate  for  our  purpose. 

Announcer:  That  was  Acting  Secretary 
State  Joseph  C.  Grew.  With  him  were  Archib 
MacLeish,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Cha 
of  Public  and  Cultural  Relations,  and  Alger  H 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Afh 
n  the  Department  of  State.  This  was  the  secc 
in  a  series  of  programs  on  "Our  Foreign  Polk 
arranged  by  NBC's  University  of  the  Air.  F 
more  programs  will  feature  top  officials  of 
State  Department  on  the  following  subjects: 

World  Trade  and  World  Peace, 

What  About  the  Liberated  Areas  ? 

What  About  the  Enemy  Countries? 

Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Latin  America,  andi 

The  State  Department  Itself. 
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following  that,  we  will  broadcast  two  programs 
)m  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House 
>reign  Affairs  Committees.  Questions  are  in- 
»d  on  these  subjects  from  the  general  public  and 
jm  our  listeners  in  the  armed  forces.  Send 
em  to  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington. 
id  if  you  wish  a  reprint  of  this  entire  series  of 
Ldcasts,  or  a  copy  of  this  particular  program, 
st  send  your  request  to  the  Department  of  State, 
ashington  25,  D.  C. 

Next  week's  program  will  be  entitled  World 
•ode  and  World  Peace.  Archibald  MacLeish 
11  be  back,  this  time  with  Assistant  Secretaries 
State  William  Clayton  and  Dean  Acheson  to 
swer  such  questions  as  these : 
Voice  No.  1 :  What  does  the  world  trade  mean  in 
rms  of  my  job? 

Voice  No.  2 :  If  we  import  more  foreign  goods, 
11  American  wage  standards  suffer? 
Voice  No.  3:  What  about  cartels? 
Announcer:  These  questions  deserve  answers — 
r  they  affect  our  very  livelihood.  We'll  try  to 
iswer  them  next  week  at  this  same  time.  This  is 
BC  in  Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital. 

witzerland  Relinquishes 
talian  Interests  in  United 
tates 

eleased  to  the  press  March  1] 

The  following  notes  have  been  sent  to  the  Swiss 
egation  and  to  the  Italian  Ambassador : 1 

February  28,  1945 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
liments  to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Switzer- 
nd  2  and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
lipt  of  the  Legation's  note  dated  February  27, 
)45,3  stating  that,  upon  instructions  from  the 
wiss  authorities,  the  Legation  relinquishes  the 
^presentation  of  Italian  interests  in  the  United 
tates.  It  is  noted  that  the  Legation  intends  to 
jlease  the  Italian  Embassy  building  to  the  Italian 
mbassador  on  March  1, 1945. 
The  Department  of  State  acquiesces  in  the  re- 
nquishment  by  the  Legation  of  Switzerland  of 

1  Alberto  Tarchiani. 
'Charles  Bruggmann. 
'Not  printed. 


the  representation  of  Italian  interests  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  noted  that  on  March  1,  1945, 
the  Legation  will  release  the  Italian  Embassy 
building  to  the  Italian  Ambassador. 

February  28,  1945 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  your  informa- 
tion a  copy  of  a  note  dated  February  27,  1945, 
from  the  Legation  of  Switzerland  concerning  the 
relinquishment  by  the  Legation  of  the  representa- 
tion of  Italian  interests  in  the  United  States.8  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  Legation  also  states  its  inten- 
tion to  release  the  Italian  Embassy  building  to 
the  Italian  Ambassador  on  March  1,  1945. 

I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  a  communication  which 
the  Department  is  addressing  to  the  Legation  of 
Switzerland  acquiescing  in  the  Legation's  relin- 
quishment of  the  representation  of  Italian  inter- 
ests in  the  United  States  and  noting  its  intention 
to  release  the  Italian  Embassy  building  in  the 
circumstances  set  forth. 

Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State : 

Julius  C.  Holmes 


CRIMEA  CONFERENCE— Continued  from  p.  826. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  American  fighting  men 
looked  to  the  statesmen  of  the  world  to  finish  the 
work  of  peace  for  which  they  fought  and  suf- 
fered. We  failed  them  then.  We  cannot  fail  them 
again  and  expect  the  world  again  to  survive. 

The  Crimean  Conference  was  a  successful  effort 
by  the  three  leading  nations  to  find  a  common 
ground  for  peace.  It  spells  the  end  of  the  system 
of  unilateral  action  and  exclusive  alliances  and 
spheres  of  influence  and  balances  of  power  and 
all  the  other  expedients  which  have  been  tried  for 
centuries — and  have  failed. 

We  propose  to  substitute  for  all  these  a  uni- 
versal organization  in  which  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions will  finally  have  a  chance  to  join. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  accept  the  results  of  this  confer- 
ence as  the  beginnings  of  a  permanent  structure 
of  peace  upon  which  we  can  begin  to  build,  under 
God,  that  better  world  in  which  our  children  and 
grandchildren — yours  and  mine,  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  whole  world — must  live. 
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Lend-Lease  Agreements  Between  the  United  Stat< 
and  the  Provisional  Government  of  France 


EXCHANGE   OF  COMMUNICATIONS   BETWEEN  M.   MONNET '   AND   ACTING   SECRETARY   GRE 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 


'.■*•.*  i 


February  28, 1945. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

I  have  just  returned  from  France.  As  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  in  Paris  has  been  advised  by  our 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  my  Government  is 
now  prepared  to  sign  the  draft  agreements  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Clayton  on  February  8,  1945. 

In  its  concurrence,  my  Government  has  taken 
full  cognizance  of  your  Memorandum  accompany- 
ing the  draft  agreements. 

Before  my  departure  for  Paris  I  agreed  with 
Mr.  Clayton  the  text  of  a  Statement,  attached 
hereto,  which  clarifies  certain  points  and  draws 
the  attention  of  your  Government  to  certain  poli- 
cies which  we  shall  follow  in  the  execution  of  the 
various  agreements. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jean  Monnet 

statement 

February  28,  1945. 

1.  We  understand  that  the  Master  Agreement 
covers  munitions  now  being  or  to  be  supplied  here- 
after on  a  straight  Lend-Lease  basis. 

2.  Article  5.  We  understand  that  in  general  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  its  right  to  recapture  any  articles 
for  which  the  French  Government  pays;  if  the 
recapture  clause  should  be  exercised  in  respect  to 
any  such  articles,  appropriate  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  repayment  to  the  French  Government. 

3.  Articles  6  and  7.  We  understand  that  bene- 
fits provided  to  the  United  States  by  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  France  includes  benefits 
provided  by  the  Comite  Nationale,  the  Haut  Com- 
mandement  en  Chef,  and  the  C.F.L.N.  and  that  in 
the  conversations  referred  to  in  Article  VII  full 
cognizance  will  be  taken  of  all  such  benefits  as  well 
as  of  all  aid  extended  under  the  various  operating 
agreements  and  the  Master  Agreement. 


B.  3(c)  Agreement 


phr 


1  Commissaire  en  Mission,  Provisional  Government  of 
the  French  Republic. 


1.  Article  I.  We  understand  that  the 
"Continental  France"  includes  Corsica. 

2.  Article  V.  We  understand  that  the  phr 
"net  losses"  refers  to  out-of-pocket  expenses,  si 
as  contract  cancellation,  transportation  and  st 
age  expenses,  incurred  with  respect  to  artic 
covered  by  a  requisition  or  other  formal  requ 
filed  by  the  French  Government. 

C.  Reciprocal  Aid  Agreement 

The  franc  account  provision  appears  unnec 
sarily  broad.  We  understand  that  you  are  p 
pared  to  substitute  for  it  a  provision  which  v 
be  consistent  with  mutually  agreeable  worki 
arrangements  now  in  effect  in  France. 

II. 

The  purchase  price  clauses  set  forth  in  Sect: 
B  of  Schedule  I  of  the  3(c)  agreement  are  co 
plex.  There  is  some  doubt  in  our  minds  that  th 
precise  operative  effect  can  be  accurately  predict 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that  tl 
have  been  drafted  with  the  purpose  of  establi? 
ing  a  pricing  method  that  will  be  fair  to  be 
parties.  Accordingly  we  ask  for  no  revision  at  1. 
present  time.  If  the  pricing  operations  unc 
these  formulae  appear  unsatisfactory  in  practi 
we  will  feel  free  to  propose  an  alternative  methi 
The  adoption  of  such  an  alternative  by  muti 
agreement  would  not,  of  course,  be  retroacti 
unless  the  propriety  of  such  retroactive  acti 
were  also  mutually  agreed. 

III. 

I  wish  also  to  direct  your  attention  to  cert? 
policies  we  shall  follow  in  the  execution  of  th< 
various  arrangements. 

1.  In  relation  to  reciprocal  aid,  it  is  our  int< 
tion  to  put  forth  our  maximum  effort.  The  extc 
of  reciprocal  aid  which  it  will  be  possible  to  r( 
der  will,  however,  necessarily  depend  in  lar 
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asuiv  on  such  factors  as  the  availability  of  la- 
%  power,  and  the  How  of  imported  supplies. 
}.  In  relation  to  the  3(c)  agreement,  it  is  our 
leral  intention  to  request  and  receive  the  arti- 
s  and  services  in  Schedules  1  and  2  up  to  the 
.1  amount  of  the  financial  limits  provided  for 
■rein.  However,  we  note  our  reserved  right  to 
|e  the  programs  or  contracts  cancelled  upon 
ling  the  United  States  its  out-of-pocket  ex- 
ises  :  ami  it  is  our  intention  to  review  the  articles 
i  services  in  the  schedules  from  time  to  time 
J  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in 
rope  in  order  to  make  such  adjustments  in  our 
[ucsts  and  acceptances  as  we  deem  necessary  in 
j  light  of  the  changing  situation. 

February  28,  1945. 
r  Dear  Mr.  Monnet  : 
[  have  your  letter  of  today  telling  of  your  re- 
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turn  from  Paris  and  informing  me  that  your 
Government  is  now  prepared  to  sign  the  draft 
agreements  which  Mr.  Clayton  sent  you  on  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1945,  and  that  your  Government  has  taken 
full  cognizance  of  the  Memorandum  accompany- 
ing the  draft  agreement. 

You  attach  to  your  letter  the  text  of  a  statement, 
agreed  to  with  Mr.  Clayton  before  your  depart- 
ure for  Paris,  which  clarifies  certain  points  and 
which  draws  the  attention  of  this  Government  to 
certain  policies  which  your  Government  will  fol- 
low in  the  execution  of  the  various  agreements. 
I  wish  to  confirm  your  understanding  with  Mr. 
Clayton  that  this  statement  is  acceptable  to  my 
Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  STATE  AND  TREASURY  DEPARTMENTS  AND  FEA 


(leased  to  the  press  February  28] 

Joseph  C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
[ory  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
y,  and  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
nistrator,  acting  for  the  Government  of  the 
lited  States  on  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend- 
ise  discussions  with  Jean  Monnet,  representative 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Ke- 
blic,  made  the  following  statement  on  Febru- 
7  28: 

Three  agreements  relating  to  lend-lease  and 
perse  lend-lease  aid  have  been  concluded  with 
e  French:  (1)  A  master  agreement  identical 
th  those  entered  into  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
lina,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  countries; 
)  a  reciprocal  aid  agreement  similar  to  those 
tered  into  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
;w  Zealand,  and  others;  and  (3)  an  agreement 
ider  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.1 

The  first  two  agreements  with  the  French  are 
ised  on  the  same  principles  as  the  lend-lease  and 
verse  lend-lease  agreements  made  by  the  United 
ates  with  our  other  Allies.  The  third  agree- 
ent  is  the  first  to  be  concluded  with  any  of  the 
nited  Nations.  A  similar  agreement  is  in  nego- 
ition  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  underlying  fundamental  principle  of  the 

'To  be  printed  in  the  Executive  Agreement  Series. 


lend-lease  agreements  is  the  one  previously  laid 
down  by  the  President  of  the  United  States :  "Un- 
til the  unconditional  surrender  of  both  Japan  and 
Germany,  we  should  continue  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram on  whatever  scale  is  necessary  to  make  the 
combined  striking  power  of  all  the  United  Nations 
against  our  enemies  as  overwhelming  and  as  effec- 
tive as  we  can  make  it." 

All  of  the  supplies,  services  and  information 
covered  by  the  agreements  with  the  French  Pro- 
visional Government  are  directly  connected  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  basic  purpose  of 
the  whole  program  is  to  enable  all  French  re- 
sources and  the  whole  French  nation — soldiers, 
workers,  producers  and  farmers — to  be  mobilized 
and  used  for  the  war  against  the  common  enemy. 
Supplies,  services  and  information  solely  for  re- 
construction or  rehabilitation  purposes  are  ex- 
cluded from  these  agreements.  Supplies  required 
by  the  French  solely  for  post-war  purposes  will 
have  to  be  handled  by  other  means  since  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  is,  and  is  being  administered  as,  a  war 
supply  measure.  Economic  and  financial  coop- 
eration by  all  the  United  Nations  in  many  differ- 
ent ways  will  doubtless  be  required  to  meet  such 
post-war  problems.  Effective  action  in  this  field 
will  require  both  international  and  national  action 
by  the  respective  governments,  including  in  many 
cases  legislative  action. 
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As  in  the  case  of  other  lend-lease  countries,  the 
amounts  and  types  of  materials,  services,  etc., 
which  are  to  be  supplied  under  these  lend-lease 
agreements  continue  to  be  subject,  as  always,  to 
adjustments  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
the  changing  conditions  of  the  war.  When  fin- 
ished munitions  are  produced  and  available  for 
delivery,  they  are  assigned  by  the  Munitions  As- 
signments Board  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  light  of  the  strategic 
considerations  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
signment. Similar  procedures  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  effect  for  other  war  supplies  that 
each  country  may  make  available  to  the  other. 

The  United  States  has  already  furnished  France, 
under  lend-lease,  with  guns,  ammunition,  tanks, 
and  other  finished  munitions  and  supplies  for 
eight  French  divisions,  and  300  supporting  units, 
aggregating  in  all  zones  225,000  men,  in  addition 
to  a  French  air  force  of  about  15,000  men.  In  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  War  Stimson : 

"During  the  past  year  of  operations  some  of 
those  French  divisions  fought  superbly  by  the  side 
of  our  American  troops  in  the  Fifth  Army  in  the 
very  difficult  campaign  up  through  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Thereafter,  these  French  troops  took 
an  indispensable  part  in  the  landing  in  southern 
France  in  support  of  our  invasion  of  Normandy, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  ports  of  Marseille 
and  Toulon,  the  triumphant  march  up  the  Ehone 
Valley  through  Lyons,  and  the  successful  junc- 
tion with  General  Eisenhower's  forces  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier.  It  is  proper  to  say  'indispensable' 
because  without  those  French  divisions  the  Amer- 
ican forces  alone  could  not  have  carried  through 
that  campaign  with  any  comparable  saving  of 
losses  on  our  side.  As  it  was,  those  losses  were  at 
a  minimum.  Subsequently,  as  members  of  the 
French  First  Army,  these  same  French  troops 
have  helped  effectuate  the  rescue  of  the  Province 
of  Alsace  including  Strasbourg  and  the  present 
holding  of  the  upper  Rhine  boundary." 

Supplies  to  equip  additional  French  divisions  and 
units  will  be  furnished  under  lend-lease  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  these  agreements. 

War  production  materials  and  other  vital  sup- 
plies and  services  will  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  the  French  under  these  agreements  on 
lend-lease  until  a  determination  by  the  President 
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that  they  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the  prosec1 
tion  of  the  war.  After  this  determination,  t. 
French  may  under  the  3(c)  agreement  contin- 
to  receive  the  undelivered  balances  of  certain  su 
plies  in  the  program  and  to  pay  for  them  on  spec 
fied  credit  terms,  with  the  reserved  right  to  ha- 
the  programs  or  contracts  cancelled  upon  payir 
the  United  States  its  out-of-pocket  costs.  TI 
United  States  agrees  to  deliver  the  programmi 
supplies  to  the  French,  after  this  determinate 
by  the  President,  unless  the  President  deterrnin 
that  it  is  not  in  our  national  interest  to  do  so. 
The  maximum  aid  to  be  furnished  the  Frene 
by  the  United  States  under  the  3(c)  agreement 
sj)ecified  in  two  schedules.  The  articles  ar 
services  in  Schedule  1  and  their  estimated  max 
mum  cost  are  as  follows : 

Raw  Materials  For  War  Use  and 
Essential  Civilian  Supply 
( Cotton,  Metals,  Steel, 
Chemicals,  Synthetic  Rub- 
ber, Drugs,  Medical  Sup- 
plies, etc.) $840,000,00, 

Food  (Milk,  Pulses,  Edible  Oils, 

Oil  Seed,  Seeds) 185,000,00 

Petroleum    Supplies 132,  000,  OC 

French  Prisoner-of-war  Sup- 
plies    48,  000, 0C 

Short  Life  Manufacturing 
Equipment  for  War  Produc- 
tion          250,  000, 0C 

Freight    Charges     (Rental    and 

Charter  of  Vessels) 220,000,00 


$1, 675,  000,  0C 


The  supplies  and  services  to  be  furnished  und€ 
Schedule  1  include  such  items  as  cotton  for  th 
production  of  cotton  duck  for  tents  and  othe 
textiles  for  the  armed  forces,  rubber  for  the  pre 
duction  of  tires  for  military  vehicles,  and  simila 
war  production  materials.  They  also  includ 
other  vital  supplies  such  as  petroleum,  handtool 
and  trucks  for  war  production  and  other  essentia 
operations,  and  food  and  medical  supplies  for  wa 
workers  and  others  of  the  French  people  so  tha, 
they  can  fight,  produce  and  work  most  effective! 
in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Supplies  and  services  under  Schedule  1  do  nc 
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ide  finished  armament,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
ich  military  forces.  Up  to  the  extent  that 
are  not  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  joint  war 
t  by  the  President,  any  undelivered  balances 
chodule  1  items  may,  subject  to  the  reserva- 
of  the  President  to  withhold  in  the  national 
•est,  be  acquired  by  the  French.  Such  items 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  French  in  30  annual 
dlments  beginning  July  1,  1946  or  on  the  first 
of  July  following  delivery  with  interest  at 
percent  per  annum. 

addition  to  these  supplies  and  materials  pro- 
i  under  Schedule  1,  certain  categories  of  long- 
lapital  goods  will  be  provided  under  Schedule 
enable  France  to  produce  and  transport  mili- 
equipment  and  other  war  goods  for  our  corn- 
el forces.  This  will  reduce  the  burden  on  our 
output  of  such  goods  and  will  save  vital  ship- 
I  These  long-life  capital  goods  which  have 
ar-connected  use  are  to  be  supplied  to  the 
ich  who  agree  to  pay  for  them  in  full  against 
ercent  down  payment  on  delivery  and  the  bal- 
i  in  equal  annual  installments  within  not  to 
ed  30  years,  with  interest  at  2%  percent  per 
am. 

be  articles  and  services  in  Schedule  2  and  their 
nated  maximum  cost  are  as  follows: 

Locomotives $200, 000, 000 

Railroad  Cars 120,000,000 

Merchant  Marines 140, 000,  000 

Harbor  Watercraft 32,  000, 000 

Fishing  Fleet 8,000,000 

Inland     Watercraft 

(Barges) 50, 000, 000 

Metal  Working  Machin- 
ery    100, 000,  000 

Industrial  Equipment 150,000,000 

Machinery  for  Mines,  Ar- 
senals, etc 100,000,000 

$900, 000, 000 

hese  long-life  articles  are  being  furnished 
ler  Section  3(c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  are 
on  these  terms  because,  while  they  have  an 
>ortant  and  useful  part  to  play  in  the  war,  a 
je  part  of  their  usefulness  may  also  serve  post- 
•  purposes.  Under  the  agreement  production 
[  delivery  will  not  have  to  stop  on  these  goods 
n  though  the  war  should  end  before  they  were 
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finished.  The  French  agree  to  take  and  pay  for 
such  goods  and  the  United  States  Government  can 
proceed  with  an  orderly  liquidation  of  the  lend- 
lease  contracts  in  the  manner  provided  for  under 
Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  The  program 
for  long-life  equipment  of  this  character  is  sub- 
ject to  substantially  the  same  limitations  as  apply 
to  Schedule  1. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  subject  to  periodic 
review  in  the  light  of  the  war  conditions  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  end  of  the  European  war. 
Such  reviews  will  have  as  their  central  objective 
the  carrying  out  of  the  intent  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
March  of  1941,  lend-lease  aid  has  been  extended  for 
one  purpose — and  for  one  purpose  only — the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  to  enable  our  Allies 
to  bring  the  full  weight  of  their  men  and  resources 
to  bear  against  our  common  enemies.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  understood  between  the  two  govern- 
ments that  the  United  States  has  a  broad  power 
to  cancel  or  revoke  procurement  programs  or  con- 
tracts if  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  to  do  so.  Actual  delivery 
will  always  be  subject  to  the  development  of  the 
military  situation,  and  the  changing  demands  of 
strategy,  as  well  as  to  economic  and  financial  fac- 
tors which  affect  our  national  interest. 

The  reciprocal  aid  agreement— the  second  of  the 
agreements  noted  above — has  been  made  retro- 
active to  D-Day  in  order  to  cover  supplies  and 
services  provided  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  by  the  French  since  that  time  and  without 
payment  by  us. 

The  supplies  and  services  being  furnished  to  us 
by  the  French  under  reverse  lend-lease  include 
textiles,  military- vehicle  tires,  batteries,  telephone 
wire,  chemicals  and  other  vital  war  materials,  rail- 
road and  port  facilities  and  services,  hotels,  ware- 
houses, and  other  facilities  and  services.  The 
French  have  placed  their  industrial  production, 
insofar  as  it  can  be  brought  into  operation,  at  the 
service  of  the  common  war  effort. 

The  reciprocal  aid  agreement  reaffirms  the  cen- 
tral principle  that  the  French  are  to  render  us 
benefits  on  reverse  lend-lease  thus  putting  into  ef- 
fect the  kind  of  combined  war  supply  operations 
which  have  previously  been  so  effective  in  aiding 
the  United  Nations  to  progress  to  victory  over  the 
common  enemies. 
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REPLY  OF  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW  TO  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE 
PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  note 2  of  today's  date  signed  by  Your  Excel- 
lency and  M.  Monnet  concerning  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to  the  provision  of  aid 
by  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Eepublic  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  reply  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  agrees  with  the  under- 


. 


standing  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
French  Republic  as  expressed  in  that  note, 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  contained  thert 
your  note  and  this  reply  will  be  regarded  as  pi 
ing  on  record  the  understanding  between  our  t 
Governments  in  this  matter. 

This  further  integration  and  strengthening 
our  common  war  effort  gives  me  great  satisf  acti 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  StaU 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

A  formal  statement  has  already  been  issued  giv- 
ing the  details  of  the  agreements  on  lend-lease 
matters  which  have  been  signed  with  France  this 
afternoon.  I  should  like  to  express  my  own  per- 
sonal pleasure  over  the  successful  conclusion  of 


these  negotiations  looking  to  the  greater  coordii 
tion  of  our  own  efforts  with  those  of  the  Frei 
people  in  prosecuting  the  war.  The  importance 
this  latest  evidence  of  Franco-American  solidar 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  Nor  will  the  effect  of  th 
agreements  be  underestimated  by  our  enemies. 


Conference  on  Books  for  Devastated  Libraries 


92£ 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PLANS 

[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

A  Conference  on  Books  for  Devastated  Libra- 
ries was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Febru- 
ary 28  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  (Two 
sessions  were  scheduled,  beginning  at  10  a.  m.  and 
2  p.m.) 

The  conference  discussed  proposals  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  effort  by  private  organizations 
to  aid  libraries  in  war  areas  to  restock  scientific, 
technical,  and  scholarly  books,  periodicals,  and 
pamphlets  and  heard  reports  concerning  actual 
losses  suffered  by  libraries  abroad.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  assistance  will  be  needed  to  re- 
place many  books  destroyed  and  to  equip  li- 
braries with  new  books  published  since  the  out- 
break of  hostilities. 


1  Henri  Bonnet. 

2  Not  printed. 


The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  welcomed  I 
representatives  at  the  morning  session  and  Assi 
ant  Secretary  of  State  MacLeish  addressed  i 
afternoon  session.  The  morning  session  \ 
presided  over  by  Bryn  J.  Hovde,  Chief  of 
Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation,  and  the  aft 
noon  session  by  Luther  H.  Evans,  Acting  ] 
brarian  of  Congress.  The  press  was  invited 
both  sessions. 

Other  speakers  included  Bernhard  Knoll 
berg,  former  librarian  of  Yale  University,  a 
Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  director  of  the  Board 
International  Relations  of  the  American  Librs 
Association. 

Area  reports  were  given  for  Europe  by  Gri 
son  N.  Kefauver,  one  of  the  United  States  de 
gates  to  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers 
Education,  and  for  China  and  the  Far  East 
Willys  R.  Peck,  former  Minister  to  Thailaa 
Both  Mr.  Kefauver  and  Mr.  Peck  are  attach 
to  the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation,  Depa 
ment  of  State. 
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SMARKS  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

sed  to  the  press  February  28] 

i.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is 
sasure  to  welcome  you  to  this  conference.  I 
;  to  express  to  you  the  appreciation  of  the 
irtment  and  the  Library  of  Congress  for  your 
ngness,  in  these  busy  times,  to  devote  a  day 
scussion  to  the  problems  before  us.  Yet  how 
ral  it  is  for  us  to  come  together  in  this  way. 
ing  the  instinctive  traits  that  have  made  our 
try  great  are  those  of  community  spirit  and 
nil  helpfulness. 

le  reason  for  which  we  have  gathered  here  is 
of  importance.  It  is  a  special  form  of  the 
lem  now  confronting  the  whole  civilized 
d.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  means  by 
:h  civilization,  as  men  have  labored  to  achieve 
irough  the  ages,  may  be  preserved.    In  this 

the  first  and  greatest  honor  must  go  to  our 
iers  and  sailors,  to  the  young  Americans  who 
11  the  theaters  of  war  are  affirming,  by  the 
Lfice  of  their  lives,  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
ch  and  thought,  of  freedom,  justice,  and  the 
herhood  of  man.  But  surely  there  are  honor- 
ways  in  which  we  too  can  support  the  effort 
rhich  they  are  engaged ;  actions  by  which,  as 
irians  and  members  of  learned  societies,  as 
srs  in  various  foundations  and  organizations, 
an  aid  in  handing  on  to  the  future  the  heritage 
lave  received  from  the  past, 
ivilization  is  not  the  work  of  one  generation, 
i  not  a  web  spun  from  the  minds  of  a  few  wise 
in  any  one  day  or  age.  It  is  an  accumulation ; 
i  the  sum  of  the  labors  of  many  gifted  and 
)ted  men  and  women  in  widely  separated  times 

places.  Because  human  life  is  short  and 
lan  memory  even  shorter,  man  has  invented 
ks  and  has  made  libraries  the  treasure  houses 
is  spirit.    In  books  he  records  his  experiences 

his  hard-won  discoveries  and  hands  on  to 
ire  men  the  clew  to  which  they  tie  the  thread  of 
r  own  newer  discoveries.  Across  twenty-three 
:uries  Plato  in  Athens  speaks  to  Emerson  in 
icord  in  words  which  preserve  not  only  the 
pe  of  his  thoughts  but  the  very  rhythm  of  his 
»d.  Newton  in  London  speaks  to  Franklin  in 
ladelphia  and  to  Joseph  Henry  in  Albany  with 
more  difficulty  than  a  man  calling  to  his 
»hbor.  In  this  fashion,  provided  always  that 
ks  and  libraries  exist,  science  today  can  carry 


on  where  science  yesterday  left  off;  man  does  not 
have  to  undertake  the  impossible  task  of  recon- 
structing civilization  anew  in  every  generation. 
Without  books  to  provide  the  necessary  link,  he 
would  not  make  much  headway.  Fortunately, 
given  reasonable  protection,  books  are  remarkably 
durable.  Though  made  of  perishable  materials, 
they  will  outlast  bronze  and  marble.  With  merely 
a  shelf  to  stand  on,  they  will  endure  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  neglect.  They  will  survive  dust, 
damp,  and  the  attacks  of  insects.  They  will  sur- 
vive almost  anything  short  of  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  detroy  them. 

Yet  books  are  far  from  indestructible.  Fire, 
whether  it  be  a  bonfire  in  a  back  yard  or  in  a 
public  square,  or  the  burning  of  a  library,  has  been 
disastrous  to  these  priceless  records  of  the  cen- 
turies, especially  where  these  conflagrations  have 
been  kindled  with  malice.  Rockets  and  explosive 
and  incendiary  bombs  have  wreaked  destruction. 
I  am  telling  you  nothing  new  when  I  say  that  our 
own  time  has  been  particularly  dangerous  to 
books;  never  in  any  age  have  the  weapons  by 
which  books  are  most  easily  destroyed  been  em- 
ployed against  them  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  with  so  much  system.  The  burning  of  the 
library  at  Louvain,  which  shocked  the  western 
world  so  greatly  30  years  ago,  was — in  scale,  at 
least — a  small  affair  beside  the  planned  destruc- 
tion in  the  war-stricken  countries  during  recent 
years. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  extent 
of  this  damage.  Many  unique  and  irreplaceable 
volumes  of  priceless  beauty  and  significance  to  the 
human  spirit  have  been  wantonly  destroyed. 
Whole  libraries  have  been  deliberately  set  on  fire. 
The  end  is  not  yet.  And  while  there  is  no  reason 
for  facile  optimism  in  these  matters,  it  may  be  said, 
in  respect  to  our  present  problem,  that  the  modern 
world  has  certain  advantages  over  antiquity. 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  libraries  were  burned, 
there  was  no  stock  in  existence  anywhere  from 
which  to  replace  the  destroyed  books.  When  the 
treasures  of  Greek  literature  disappeared  with  the 
library  at  Alexandria,  they  were  gone  for  good. 
There  was  then  no  New  World,  so  far  as  anybody 
knew.  Even  less  was  there  available  a  Union 
Catalog  of  the  Library  of  Congress  by  means  of 
which  the  missing  copies  of  Sophocles  and  Menan- 
der  might  be  replaced.  The  case  is  different  now. 
(Continued  on  page  372) 
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Scope 
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and  Functions  of  UNRRA  and  Its  Relatioi 
to  Other  Agencies 


Address  by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT ■ 


[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

You  of  this  Cooperative  Federation,  as  well  as 
the  Cooperatives  associated  with  your  national 
organization,  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  situ- 
ation of  Cooperatives  in  the  liberated  areas,  and 
you  have  launched  a  drive  to  give  them  advice  and 
assistance.  I  propose  tonight  to  describe  how  the 
governments,  the  public  organizations,  and  the 
private  organizations  function  in  the  occupied  and 
liberated  areas,  in  order  to  show  you  the  frame- 
work within  which  your  assistance  must  be  given. 
That  requires  me  to  describe  first  what  the  govern- 
ments and  UNRRA  and  the  American  and  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  do  in  those  areas,  for  the  pri- 
vate-agency function  will  normally  be  a  supple- 
mentary and  residual  one. 

There  is  the  greatest  confusion  in  this  country 
with  reference  to  the  function  of  UNRRA,  even 
among  those  whose  experience  or  present  duties 
should  lead  them  to  understand.2  That  makes  it 
necessary  to  give  a  clear  and  authoritative  expla- 
nation. I  shall  cover  the  Nazi-occupied  areas  first 
and  then  the  liberated  areas. 

In  the  Nazi-occupied  areas  only  certain  church 
organizations,  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
the  World  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  may  go,  and 
even  those  agencies  have  their  troubles  in  some 
places.  They  serve  prisoner-of-war  camps  and 
civilian  internees.  The  Red  Cross  has  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Geneva  convention  of  1929,  which 
establishes  the  sanitary  and  nutritional  standards 
of  these  camps.  It  handles  the  food  packages  and 
comfort  kits  which  are  sent  through  the  blockade 
by  the  national  Red  Cross  societies,  like  the  Ameri- 
can or  British  Red  Cross,  or  by  private  relief 
agencies,  like  United  Yugoslav  Relief,  or  by  na- 
tional governments,  or  by  U.S.  lend-lease  on  be- 
half of  national  governments  eligible  for  such 


'Delivered  before  the  Potomac  Cooperative  Federation 
in  Washington  on  Feb.  27.  Mr.  Taft  is  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  is  acting  chairman  of  the  President's 
War  Relief  Control  Board. 


aid.    Some  food  packages  have  even  been  sent 
direct  mail. 

The  World  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  represen 
in  the  United  States  by  War  Prisoners'  Aid,  i 
nishes  (1)  books,  athletic  goods,  and  similar 
tides;    (2)    morale,  athletic,  and  organizatio 
service  in  the  camps. 

The  Greek  Relief  Scheme  was  a  special  proj 
administered  by  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  and 
International  Red  Cross  to  meet  the  special  ne 
of  the  starving  population  of  Greece  and  has  c 
tinued  in  part  since  liberation.' 

The  War  Refugee  Board  (Stettinius,  Stims 
Morgenthau)  leads  and  coordinates  the  efforts 
the  interested  private  groups  to  rescue  the  in 
viduals  who  suffer  from  the  special  attentions 
the  Gestapo  within  Axis  territory.  Its  emerge) 
work  for  any  individual  ends  as  he  reaches 
area  where  other  private  or  public  agencies  » 
begin  to  function  in  his  service. 

So  much  for  the  Nazi-occupied  areas. 

The  first  thing  one  must  appreciate  about 
liberated  areas  is  the  state  of  the  commerc 
economy  when  an  area  is  liberated.    Under 
Germans  there  was  a  stringently  regulated  ec 
omy  with  rationing,  price  control,  and  reasona 
adequate  distribution.    If  the  front  area  betw< 
the  armies  is  stable  for  a  while,  the  towns 
devastated.     Even  if  the  front  moves  fast, 
Germans  take  or  destroy,  or  our  airmen  destr 
all  transport  and  bridges.    When  our  army  cr 
affairs  organization  comes  in,  all  business  and 
distribution  is  stopped  and  very  likely  complet 
upset.    Yet  strangely  enough  many  people  hi 
money  of  some  kind.    What  is  needed  theref 
at  once  in  all  cases  is  primarily  civilian  suppl: 
and  only  secondarily  relief.     This  was  true 
North  Africa  and  it  was  true  in  France. 

The  U.  S.  "relief"  organization  in  North  Afri 
the  forerunner  of  UNRRA,  arranged  for  supp] 

'Bulletin  of  May  20,  1944,  p.  469,  and  Oct.  29,  li 
p.  501. 
*  Bulletin  of  Sept.  17,  1944,  p.  300. 
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come  to  the  North  African  ports,  took  them 
ir,  arranged  with  the  Army  for  transportation 
jther  depots  by  rail  or  ship,  secured  trucks  and 
k  the  supplies  inland  to  the  important  towns, 

I  had  a  one-  or  two-day  sale  in  each  town.  The 
yor  made  up  a  list  of  his  citizens  and  distrib- 
d  tickets  to  them.  For  a  few  he  indicated  they 
ild  not  pay.  The  people  took  the  goods  then 
ded,  turned  in  the  tickets,  and  paid  for  them, 
less  the  ticket  indicated  otherwise.  While  the 
tribution  organization  had  a  net  loss,  it  was 
Iiing  like  what  had  been  expected. 

rhe  process  in  France  was  different  but  was 
It  on  that  experience.  The  Greek  process  was 
same  except  that  the  free  distribution  was  rela- 
?lv  greater,  the  revolution  upset  things,  and  the 
lation  and  currency  situation  complicated  them 
ther.  So  it  may  be  said  that  the  term  relief  is 
ood  deal  of  a  misnomer  for  what  is  done  in  the 
it  emergency  period  after  the  military  turns 
;r.  It  is  civilian  supply,  with  only  a  proportion 
free  distribution.  It  is  not  a  social-welfare 
jration. 

rhe  second  completely  erroneous  impression 
)ut  the  liberated  areas  held  by  most  Americans, 
ind,  is  that  UNRRA  operates  in  all  countries, 
ance.  Belgium,  or  Germany,  for  instance.  Even 
i  Times  of  London  erred  in  this  regard  in  a  re- 
it  editorial  on  French  supply  problems.  Mr. 
chard  Law  had  to  correct  this  idea  in  Parlia- 
nt  two  weeks  ago. 

Who  then  does  handle  this  problem  of  emer- 
acy  civilian  supply  immediately  after  libera- 
n?  So  far  as  the  American  side  is  concerned 
i  President  placed  the  major  responsibility  on 
;  Army  for  the  military  period.  That  in  turn 
s  two  phases.  Close  behind  the  fighting  it  is 
ndled  by  G-5  of  the  Army,  as  seen  in  recent 
tries  from  the  Philippines.  But  as  soon  as  possi- 
s  the  Army  turns  it  over  either  to  the  indigenous 
vernment  or  to  UNRRA,  even  though  the  Army 

II  retains  the  over-all  responsibility.  Thus  in 
ance  or  Belgium,  although  it  is  still  the  military 
riod  for  supply  purposes,  the  supplies  are  turned 
er  to  the  government  for  distribution.  In 
•eece  it  was  the  Army,  using  UNRRA  personnel 
d  at  Army  expense  until  the  revolution  forced 
e  civilian  personnel  out. 

Well,  you  say,  where  does  UNRRA  come  in  at 
I?  What  does  UNRRA  do  with  all  that  money 
en? 
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When  any  one  of  the  Allied  governments  does 
not  have  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  necessary  supplies,  it  may  request  UNRRA  to 
come  in  and  provide  the  goods.  The  Greeks,  for 
example,  have  made  that  request,  and  UNRRA 
will  operate  there. 

At  some  cut-off  date,  the  Army  withdraws  en- 
tirely, and  the  government  takes  over.  It  gets  its 
own  shipping  allocation  and  takes  over  also  the 
goods  in  the  Army  pipe-line.  So  in  Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  it  will  be  UNRRA, 
which  will  then  assume  the  responsibility  for 
securing  allocations  for  procurement,  shipping, 
and  major  distribution.  But  even  in  supply  mat- 
ters UNRRA  is  a  supervisory  service  organiza- 
tion, not  a  glorified  international  family-welfare 
society. 

France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Norway  have 
not  as  yet  asked  for  UNRRA's  help  in  normal 
civilian  supply,  and  UNRRA  does  not  operate 
there  in  supply  matters.  It  will  operate  in  Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland, 
by  request  and  agreement  of  the  governments. 
But  you  must  understand  that  in  those  countries 
it  is  doing  a  government  job,  parallel  to  that  of 
the  French  or  Norwegian  Governments  in  their 
territory.  It  is  not  doing  an  individual  case-work 
relief  job.  Like  France  or  Belgium,  it  will  get  an 
allocation  of  ships  for  its  areas.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  total  governmental  supply  service,  whose  ob- 
jective is  to  get  goods  into  regular  channels  of  dis- 
tribution for  civilian  use.  Its  first  assigned  ship 
is  soon  leaving  for  the  Black  Sea,  with  goods  for 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

I  should  note  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
European  Council  of  UNRRA,  proposals  have 
now  been  approved  for  the  extension  of  UNRRA's 
functions  in  relief  into  the  paying  countries.  This 
would  be  an  emergency  type  of  assistance,  worked 
out  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis,  and  de- 
serves thorough  investigation. 

UNRRA,  however,  does  have  a  unique  major 
*  responsibility  in  connection  with  supply.  It  is 
required  to  review  all  the  governmental  supply 
programs,  including  its  own,  and  to  insure  that 
the  standards  of  supply  in  each  Allied  country 
are  as  nearly  equal  to  each  other  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  especially  in  essential  items  like 
clothing,  textiles,  or  fats  and  oils,  which  are 
desperately  short.  It  is  the  equalization  board, 
so  to  speak. 
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Does  UNRRA  operate  in  the  ex-enemy  terri- 
tories? Only  if  the  UNRRA  Council  specifically 
approves,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  democrat- 
ically organized  UNRRA  Council  is  not  enthu- 
siastic about  doing  it.  In  the  case  of  Italy  the 
Council  finally  voted  $50,000,000  for  special  foods 
for  mothers  and  children  in  Italy  and  for  Italian 
refugees  in  Italy  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
home  towns,  as  well  as  for  some  of  its  general 
health  work. 

UNRRA  has  another  major  responsibility 
which  does  take  it  into  ex-enemy  territory.  It 
is  the  helper  and  expediter  in  connection  with 
displaced  persons  of  Allied  nationality.  The 
Allied  nations  send  liaison  officers  into  Germany 
or  Italy  to  screen  and  repatriate  their  nationals, 
but  UNRRA  helps  SHAEF,  which  makes  the 
general  plans  and  has  to  take  care  of  the  many 
for  whom  no  government  will  take  responsibility. 
UNRRA  is  managing  a  number  of  refugee  camps 
in  North  Africa  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  on  Refugees  is  plan- 
ning for  the  vanguard  of  stateless  persons  who 
will  be  the  most  tragic  backwash  of  this  war. 

Apart  from  supply,  UNRRA  may  be  requested 
to  provide  advisory  services  of  many  kinds,  in  the 
fields  of  health,  welfare,  and  agricultural  and 
other  rehabilitation.  Many  governments  have 
already  made  such  requests,  and  no  question  of 
ability  to  pay  is  involved. 

The  major  UNRRA  responsibility  among  these 
is  in  the  field  of  health,  already  mentioned  in  Italy. 
It  is,  in  cooperation  with  the  armies  and  the  gov- 
ernments, giving  leadership  in  preventing  disease 
and  epidemics  in  all  areas.  There  has  been  less 
said  about  this,  although  in  many  ways  it  is  the 
most  important  of  its  functions.  The  top  medical 
officer  of  UNRRA  is  Dr.  Wilbur  Sawyer,  formerly 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  immediate  emergency- 
supply  problem  after  liberation.  But  that,  too, 
gives  a  most  incomplete  picture.  Neither  the 
armies  nor  UNRRA  nor  the  paying  governments  • 
can  go  on  indefinitely  in  the  wholesale-distribu- 
tion business.  Besides,  the  armies  as  they  move 
forward  take  the  trucks  along.  They  fix  the  main 
bridges,  but  not  the  back  roads.  They  bring  some 
seed  and  fish  nets  and  agricultural  machinery,  but 
not  much.  They  are  faced  with  the  restoration 
of  a  working  economy,  and  one  does  not  realize 


what  a  complicated  system  feeds  and  clothes  an« 
pays  us  all  until  one  has  to  build  it  from  th 
ground  up. 

In  that  rebuilding  process  one  finds  at  once  tha 
trucks  and  factories  need  spare  parts  or  complet 
rebuilding  of  machinery.  Then  they  need  fue 
and  raw  materials.  Even  if  the  raw  materials  ant 
fuel  are  within  the  country,  there  is  no  adequat 
way  to  transport  them.  When  the  first  coal  barge 
came  down  the  canals  and  the  Seine  to  Paris,  th 
populace  turned  out  with  music  and  flags  to  gree 
them,  like  a  victorious  fleet  of  battleships.  Gradu 
ally  the  old  channels  of  traffic  were  smoothed  ou 
and  restored  and  the  ports  partially  opened  up 
and  then  came  global  shortages  of  material,  steel 
or  textiles,  or  many  others,  and  shortages  of  ship 
to  bring  any  of  them.  As  one  is  faced  with  com 
peting  demands  for  ammunition  or  tents  or  uni 
forms  or  food  for  the  troops  on  the  two  grea 
world  battlegrounds,  who  is  to  choose  whethe 
MacArthur  shall  move  into  Manila,  or  Eisen 
hower  toward  Berlin — or  Frenchmen  or  Greek 
shall  be  given  work  to  do,  useful,  necessary  worl 
in  necessary  plants,  that  may  prevent  unrest  an< 
even  revolution  ? 

One  first  effort  obviously  must  be  to  see  whethe 
it  is  better  to  ship  raw  materials  to  France  or  Bel 
gium  to  be  fabricated,  instead  of  shipping  th 
fabricated  goods  across  the  ocean.  Then  the  utili 
zation  of  shipping  must  be  studied  to  make  sun 
every  ship  has  the  optimum  use.  That  is  beinj 
done.  And  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  the  choio 
will  never  have  to  be  made  between  progress  01 
both  fronts  at  once  and  chaos  in  the  liberated  coun 
tries.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last  analysis  no  one  o: 
the  Allied  nations  can  afford  to  allow  chaos  t< 
exist,  comparable  in  any  way  to  the  cruel  domina 
tion  of  the  Nazis,  even  for  a  few  months.  Thi 
Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  permi 
that  to  happen.  We  are  fighting  for  liberty,  no 
chaos,  and  there  is  no  short  cut. 

In  this  major  supply  of  the  raw  materials  of  i 
reviving  economy  in  a  liberated  area,  UNRRA  hai 
only  a  limited  responsibility.  Its  terms  of  refer 
ence  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  are  specifically 
limited  to  those  activities  which  are  necessary  t( 
relief.  "The  Administration  cannot  be  called  up 
on  to  help  restore  continuous  employment  in  th< 
world",  is  the  language  of  resolution  12  at  th< 
Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  UNRRA  Council 
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functions  cannot  go  very  much  beyond  the  same 
pc  as  Army  supply  in  the  military  period  be- 
i  UNRRA  or  the  governments  take  over. 
)ne  more  operation  needs  to  be  described,  the 
tef  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  before  I  come  to  the 
vato  agencies. 

:t  should  be  noted  first  that  the  American  Red 
dss  does  not  usually  operate  abroad  itself  except 
the  service  of  the  American  soldier  and  sailor, 
foreign  countries  its  operations  are  through  the 
iional  Red  Cross  societies  or  the  International 
d  Cross.  Its  responsibilities  for  prisoners  of 
r  and  internees  have  already  been  described, 
e  great  bulk  of  its  funds,  raised  from  the  Amer- 
n  public,  go  for  the  recreation  service  of  the 
nod  forces  abroad,  including  the  Red  Cross 
bs  and  hotels,  for  the  services  to  individual  sol- 
ts  and  sailors  in  connection  with  their  families 
i  dependents,  and  for  the  recreation  and  other 
■  services  and  supplies  in  hospitals. 
But  the  Red  Cross  does  have  civilian-relief  re- 
msibilities  in  addition  to  peacetime  or  wartime 
;aster  relief.  It  spends  for  this  about  $5,000,000 
ear  of  its  own  funds,  and  it  has  now  spent  nearly 
of  the  $85,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
;  President  during  five  years  since  early  1940  for 
;  purchase  and  transportation  of  relief  supplies, 
be  procured  exclusively  in  the  United  States, 
[  distribution  abroad,  "through  the  American 
d  Cross  or  such  governmental  or  other  agencies 
he  may  designate". 

None  of  these  government  funds  as  a  matter  of 
id  Cross  and  congressional  policy  has  been  spent 
Axis-occupied  territory.  They  have  gone  prin- 
)ally  for  medical  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  tex- 
es  which  the  chapters  make  up  into  garments. 
The  Red  Cross  has,  of  course,  made  in  its  chap- 
's large  amounts  of  bandages,  and  new  garments, 
lich  have  been  stockpiled  and  shipped  out  to  the 
unt ries  in  greatest  need.  The  Red  Cross  has  been 
e  principal  shipping  agency  for  its  own  goods 
d  those  of  private  agencies  to  Europe  and 
sewhere. 

Everything  I  have  said  to  this  point  has  been  a 
itter  of  public  record,  but  it  is  extraordinary 
iw  many  intelligent  supporters,  and  even  officers 
private  relief,  are  firmly  convinced  that  only 
rough  American  Relief  for  Graustark  or  Ruri- 
nia  will  Graustarkians  or  Ruritanians  be  fed  or 
Dthed. 
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Consider  the  cost  of  feeding  40,000,000  Italians 
2,000  calories  a  day,  or  even  the  cost  of  that  part  of 
the  2,000-calories  diet  that  must  come  from  over- 
seas. No  private  agency  could  do  even  a  fraction 
of  it,  to  say  nothing  of  fuel  and  clothing  and  medi- 
cine and  shelter.  That  is  not  the  job  of  the  private 
agency.  It  is  a  basic,  public,  governmental 
responsibility. 

The  major  problem  today  is  not  supply  but 
transportation,  and  only  a  government  can  com- 
pete with  military  demands  today  and  get  ships 
allocated.  A  private  agency  can  only  ship  filler 
cargo,  which  is  most  helpful  but  only  a  filler. 

Finally,  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  sent  are  for 
distribution  through  regular  civilian  channels,  not 
for  "give  away".  The  head  of  one  recently  lib- 
erated state  has  insisted  on  this,  as  he  said,  to 
preserve  the  morale  of  his  people  and  called  for 
the  chance  to  work,  not  gifts;  supplies  through 
which  jobs  can  be  provided,  not  handouts. 

Well,  you  may  ask,  what  can  the  private  agency 
do  ?  It  can  do  a  lot,  but  it  must  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  problem  and  knowledge  of  how  to 
fit  its  supplementary  gifts  and  services  into  these 
other  basic  and  established  programs.  Enthu- 
siasm and  promotional  ability  are  fine  in  a  private- 
agency  staff,  but  what  a  mess  these  qualities  can 
make  in  the  absence  of  sound  administrative 
experience  in  the  welfare  field  ! 

Here  are  what  the  private  agencies  can  do  and 
are  doing  effectively: 

They  can  provide  special  food  and  services  for 
specialized  groups,  like  mothers,  children,  or 
students. 

They  can  make  or  collect  garments,  new  or  used. 

They  can  give  leadership  in  recreational  and 
morale  work. 

They  can  care  for  refugees  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  not  cared  for  by  any  government. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  single  fields  of  service. 

Obviously  their  appeals  for  funds  and  costs  of 
administration  need  to  be  regulated  and  their  use 
of  the  funds  supervised.  That  is  the  job  of  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board. 

We  have  reduced  the  foreign-relief  agencies  to 
a  limited  number  of  international  agencies,  like 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  or  the 
American-Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
and  to  one  or  two  agencies  for  each  country  to  be 
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served.  Having  started  from  over  GO  agencies  for 
Britain  alone,  for  example,  we  think  that  is  not 
a  bad  job. 

To  simplify  the  appeals,  we  organized  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund,  which  includes  60  percent  of 
the  money  and  many  of  the  agencies.  The  times 
of  all  appeals  are  adjusted  to  avoid  interferences. 
The  War  Fund  Budget  Committee  reviews  all 
requests  of  its  agencies  and  fixes  totals  subject 
to  approval  of  the  War  Relief  Control  Board. 
The  others  are  reviewed  by  the  Board  itself. 

But  the  great  problem  remains  of  coordination 
of  efforts  in  the  field.  The  Board  first  helped  to 
establish  firmly  the  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies, which  brings  together,  not  for  money  rais- 
ing but  for  coordination  of  programs,  all  agen- 
cies, in  or  out  of  the  War  Fund.  This  is  related 
to  the  War  Fund  policies  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Henry  Wriston  of  Brown.  This  Council 
has  committees  for  each  country  where  all  agen- 
cies contributing  to  that  country  are  brought  to- 
gether. 

The  Board  is  now  taking  one  more  step.  We 
called  together  last  week  the  first  of  a  series  of 
conferences,  one  on  each  country,  at  which  we 
have  presented  the  Army  program,  the  program 
of  that  country's  government,  the  UNRRA  pro- 
gram, the  Red  Cross  program,  and  the  private- 
agency  programs.  That  gives  an  essential  over- 
all picture  of  the  need  and  how  it  may  be  met  in 
each  place. 

The  next  step  is  coordination  in  the  foreign 
country.  In  the  military  period  it  is  obviously 
up  to  the  Army  and  under  its  control.  In  France 
or  Belgium,  for  example,  the  government  there- 
after takes  over  through  some  agency  of  govern- 
ment and  exercises  general  supervision.  In  the 
UNRRA  countries,  UNRRA  by  the  agreement  has 
that  control.  Proposals  have  recently  been  dis- 
cussed, suggesting  that  such  control  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  paying  countries,  but  this  Govern- 
ment has  not  concurred.  As  I  have  said,  UNRRA 
must  see  to  it  that  what  goes  to  liberated  areas 
goes  on  an  equal  basis  to  all  countries,  but  super- 
vision of  the  private  agencies  is  clearly  the  job 
of  the  government  when  it  is  in  charge  of  civilian 
supply  and  relief  distribution. 

But  in  addition  to  government  supervision  over 
them  the  agencies  themselves  need  to  work  to- 
gether. No  less  than  32  agencies  want  to  send 
something  to  France.   American  Relief  for  France 


covers  half  the  amount  and  the  Friends  and  Joi 
Distribution  Committee  30  percent  more.  B 
the  others  should  have  their  chance,  too,  and  t 
need  is  great.  An  excellent  pattern  has  be 
worked  out  in  Italy.  Mr.  Myron  Taylor  has  c 
ganized  a  coordinating  and  distributing  organiz 
tion  over  there.  He  is  the  head  of  American  volu 
tary  relief,  and  his  director  is  a  former  Red  Crc 
director.  He  works  through  an  Italian  committ 
including  representatives  of  the  Italian  Gover 
ment,  Italian  Red  Cross,  the  Church,  and  Itali: 
labor  organizations.  His  main  contact  in  t 
United  States  is  with  American  Relief  for  Ital 
the  largest  single  organization  for  Italy  on  th 
side  of  the  water,  and  all  must  work  throuj 
these  two.  We  have  already  set  out  to  secu 
similar  results  in  the  Philippines,  and  after  th 
will  come  France. 

So  in  each  country,  as  the  situation  develops,  tl 
War  Relief  Control  Board  expects  to  lend  its  a 
sistance  to  see  to  it  (1)  that  there  is  a  single  ma 
"country"  organization  in  the  United  States;  (i 
that  all  organizations  interested  in  that  count] 
work  with  the  "country"  organization  in  planninj 
(3)  that  there  is  an  integrated  operation  of  Amei 
can  relief  activities  in  the  foreign  country  itse] 
under  American  leadership. 

I  understand  that  your  Freedom  Fund  pr 
posals  have  nothing  to  do  with  money  relief,  but 
might  well  be  that  you  would  wish  to  relate  yoi 
advice  and  assistance  to  this  operation  in  the  fo 
eign  country. 

Thus,  we  hope  that  to  match  basic  government 
provisions  for  civilian  supply  there  will  be  d 
veloped  an  adequate  machinery  to  express  free! 
not  the  divisions  of  foreign  politics,  or  of  domest 
either,  but  the  generous  humanitarian  impulses  < 
the  whole  American  people  for  victims  of  war  ar 
aggression. 

DEVASTATED  LIBRARIES— Continued  from  page  Si 

Of  the  books  which  have  been  destroyed  in  recei 
years,  copies  of  many  exist  in  this  country — pe 
haps  in  greater  numbers  than  we  have  need  f< 
here.  It  would  be  a  thing  full  of  promise  for  tl 
future  of  the  world  if  they  could  be  used  appr 
priately  now ;  if  there  were  some  way  of  restorir 
through  books  those  channels  of  communication  i 
science  and  scholarship  and  art  upon  which  tl 
continuance  of  civilization  depends. 
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dherence  by  Egypt  and  Turkey  to  the  Declaration 

by  United  Nations 

EXCHANGES    OF    MESSAGES    WITH   ACTING    SECRETARY    GREW 


Minister  of  Egypt 

*sed  to  the  press  February  28] 

February  27,  1945 

t  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Egypt,  as 
ir  Excellency  is  well  aware,  severed  diplomatic 
tions  with  Germany  on  September  4, 1939,  and 
likewise  with  Japan  the  day  following  its 
cherous  attack  on  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Immediately  thereafter  the 
ptian  Government  took  all  necessary  legal 
on  to  supplement  this  step  by  rounding  up 
ionals  of  these  countries  and  putting  their 
perty  under  a  special  administration  entitled 
blic  Custodian  for  Enemy  Assets." 
Igypt,  moreover,  has  given  the  United  Nations 
economic,  political  and  military  cooperation 
lin  its  power. 

a  view  of  the  above-mentioned  facts,  I  have  the 
our  to  inform  you  that  my  Government  have 
ided  to  give  effect  to  an  already  existing  situa- 
i  and  have  instructed  me  to  inform  you  that  on 
iruary  26,  1945,  Egypt  declared  a  state  of  war 
a  Germany  and  Japan ;  that  Egypt  has  decided 
idhere  to  the  United  Nations  declaration  of 
luary  1, 1912 ;  and  that  I  have  been  authorised  to 
l  that  Declaration  on  behalf  of  my  Government, 
iccept  [etc.].  M.Hassan 

February  27,  1945 

have  received  your  note  of  this  date  in  which 
i  state  that  Egypt  severed  diplomatic  relations 
h  Germany  on  September  4, 1939,  and  did  like- 
e  with  Japan  the  day  following  the  treacherous 
>anese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor ;  that  Egypt  has 
en  the  United  Nations  all  economic,  political 
I  military  cooperation  within  its  power;  that  in 
w  of  these  facts  the  Egyptian  Government 
ided  to  give  effect  to  an  already  existing  situa- 
a  and  on  February  26,  1945,  declared  a  state 
war  with  Germany  and  Japan ;  that  Egypt  has 
ided  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  by  United 
tions;    and   that   you   have   been   authorized 


to    sign    that   Declaration    on    behalf    of    your 
Government. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel^ 
come  Egypt  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  you 
to  sign  the  Declaration  on  February  28,  1945. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Charge  a" Affaires  Ad  Interim  of  Turkey 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 


Sir: 


February  24,  1945 


I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to 
communicate  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  following  statement  of  the  Turkish 
Government : 

"Turkey  having  already,  at  the  time  of  signing 
her  alliance  with  Great  Britain  on  October  19, 
1939,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
their  struggle  against  aggression,  has,  since  then, 
broken  off  her  diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
first  with  Germany  and  later  with  Japan,  and 
having  declared  war  on  those  two  Powers  on  Feb- 
ruary 23, 1945,  has  decided  to  adhere  to  the  United 
Nations  Declaration. 

"The  Government  of  the  Republic  has,  there- 
fore, the  honour  to  inform  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  its  adherence  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  January  1,  1942." 

My  Government  has  also  directed  me  to  inform 
Your  Excellency  that  I  have  been  authorized  to 
sign,  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  the  Dec- 
laration by  the  United  Nations.  I  should,  there- 
fore, be  most  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me 
the  day  on  which  I  may  sign  the  above-mentioned 
document. 

Please  accept  [etc.]  Orhan  H.  Erol 
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February  26,  1945 

Sir: 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  February 
24,  1945  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Turkey  had  al- 
ready, at  the  time  of  signing  her  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  on  October  19,  1939,  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  their  struggle 
against  aggression;  that  Turkey  has,  since  then, 
broken  off  diplomatic  and  economic  relations  first 
with  Germany  and  later  with  Japan ;  that  Turkey 
declared  war  on  those  two  countries  on  February 
23,  1945 ;  that  the  Government  of  Turkey  has  de- 


cided to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  by  Unite 
Nations;  and  that  you  have  been  authorized  i 
sign  the  Declaration  on  behalf  of  Turkey. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  d 
pository  for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  we 
come  Turkey  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  Unit* 
Nations.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  y< 
to  sign  the  Declaration  on  February  28,  1945. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


CEREMONIES  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  DECLARATION 


Remarks  by  the  Minister  of  Egypt 

[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  express  my  thanks 
for  your  generous  welcome  and  allow  me  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  outline  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  action  taken  this  eventful  day. 

Egypt,  while  maintaining  a  status  of  non-bel- 
ligerency in  the  past,  has  since  the  very  beginning 
of  hostilities  contributed  materially  to  the  Allied 
cause,  as  I  have  on  several  occasions  explained 
over  the  radio  and  in  talks  that  I  have  been  called 
on  to  make.  Not  only  had  Egypt  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Axis  powers,  but  this 
step  was  supplemented  in  time  with  all  the  legal 
and  practical  effects. 

Moreover,  Egypt  has  given  the  United  Nations 
all  political,  economic,  and  military  cooperation 
within  its  power. 

We  believe  that  this  cooperation  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Allies  to  turn  the  tide  of  war  in 
Africa  and  to  change  their  position  from  defense 
to  attack  and  from  attack  to  victory;  in  fact,  we 
believe  that  the  battle  of  El  Alamein  which  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  war  would 
have  been  difficult  to  achieve  without  the  loyal 
support  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Egyptian  people  like  to  believe  in  these 
conditions,  that  they  have  done  and  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  achieve  victory,  and  they  like  to  hope 
that  by  putting  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  they 
will  help  construct  a  just  peace  based  on  frater- 
nity, equality,  and  freedom  for  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  affix 
my  signature  on  behalf  of  my  Government  to  this 
important  document,  thereby  giving  legal  effect 
to  an  already  existing  situation. 


Remarks  by  the  Charge  oV Affaires  Ad  Interh 
of  Turkey 

[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

Since  her  birth  the  Turkish  Eepublic  has  tak 
a  definite  stand  against  the  aggressors  by  joinjj 
herself  with  the  countries  which  were  unitii 
their  efforts  to  save  the  peace.  It  was  with  tl 
spirit  that  Turkey,  faithful  to  her  ideal,  has  sign 
her  treaty  of  alliance  and  since  then  has  ne\ 
deviated  from  the  policy  which  she  had  then  fixe 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Turkish  Grand  K 
tional  Assembly  on  February  23,  1945  in  decL 
ing  war  against  Germany  and  Japan  is  a  logi< 
and  natural  sequel  of  this  policy  and  constitui 
the  culmination  of  my  Government's  attitude 
solidarity  with  all  the  powers  which  are  bou 
by  the  ideals  of  justice  and  peace  for  all  the  i 
tions  in  the  fullness  of  their  independence. 

The  Government  of  the  Turkish  Eepublic  fe 
a  very  great  satisfaction  in  taking  the  place  whi 
has  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  family  of  the  Unit 
Nations,  and  this  joy  is  rendered  all  the  more  liv< 
by  the  fact  that  this  historic  event  takes  place 
the  territory  of  the  great  republic  of  the  Unii 
States  of  America. 

I  feel  this  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life, 
have  been  called  upon  by  my  Government  to  a] 
my  signature  to  the  Declaration  by  the  Unit 
Nations,  and  thus  to  consecrate  for  my  country 
document  by  which  she  once  more  affirms  her  i. 
shakable  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  a 
of  all  the  nations  which  are  united  agaii 
aggression. 


!.//  4.  1945 

Remarks  by  Acting  Secretary  Grew 

iged  to  the  press  February  2S] 

Leo  the  coalition  of  United  Nations  was 
led  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  war,  26 
rnments  joined  to  constitute  the  original 
ip.  Since  then  many  other  nat  ions  and  peoples 
i  all  parts  of  the  world  have  embraced  our 
e  until  today,  with  the  addition  of  Turkey  and 
pt,  the  total  is  44  nations.  Never  in  all  history 
there  been  such  a  mighty  coalition,  mighty  in 
number  of  people  concerned,  in  material  re- 
ees.  and  in  high  purpose.  During  the  first 
ths  the  emphasis  was  on  winning  the  war,  but 
n  the  beginning  the  United  Nations  have 
:ed  forward  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
?e  and  security  after  the  close  of  hostilities, 
he  present  time  the  emphasis  is  both  on  win- 
r  the  war  and  constructing  an  international 
mization  so  effective  that  never  again  can 
dess  tyrants  spread  death  and  destruction 
Without  the  world. 

i'e  are  happy  indeed  to  welcome  formally  to 
ranks  for  this  dual  purpose  two  of  the  great 
ions  of  the  Near  East.    Both  of  them,  Turkey 
Egypt,  long  ago  embraced  our  cause  and  have 
a  contributing  materially  in  many  ways  to  the 
secution  of  the  war.    Today  they  undertake  the 
at  responsibilities  contained  in  this  historic 
ument.   the   Declaration   by   United   Nations. 
ay  pledge  their  full  resources  in  the  war  against 
rmany  and  Japan.    They  affirm  their  support 
the  common  program  of  purposes  and  prin- 
les  embodied  in  the  Atlantic  Charter.     And 
y  express  their  conviction  that  complete  vic- 
y  over  the  common  enemies  is  essential  to  de- 
id  life,  liberty,  independence,  and  religious  f  ree- 
m  and  to  preserve  human  rights  and  justice. 
us,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  by  affixing  their  signa- 
ls to  the  declaration  manifest  their  determina- 
n  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  other 
rited  Nations  in  winning  the  war  and  in  build- 
\  the  machinery  of  peace. 

[  now  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr. 
•han  H.  Erol,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of 
irkey,  who  will  sign  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
ration  for  Turkey. 

I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  The 
onorable  Mahmoud  Hassan,  Minister  of  Egypt, 
tio  will  sign  the  Declaration  for  Egypt. 
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Declaration  of  War  by  Saudi 
Arabia  Against  Germany 
And  Japan 

EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES 

[Released  to  the  press  March  1] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  received  the  following  message  from  King 
Abdul  Aziz  (Ibn  Saud)  of  Saudi  Arabia: 

Jidda,  February  28,  19^5 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  we  have 
been  inclined  to  the  cause  of  justice  defended  by 
the  Allies.     We  have  already  taken  our  stand 
against  the  Axis  Governments  in  several  events, 
chiefly  in  their  aggression  and  others  which  are 
well  known  to  the  Axis  and  the  Allies.    We  have 
decided  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  our  country  that 
we  should  be  in  a  state  of  war  with  both  Germany 
and  Japan  from  March  1, 1945.    I  have  decided  to 
adhere  to  the  Allies  in  this  war.    We  exclude  from 
this  declaration  the  zone  of  the  Holy  Shrines. 
Because  of  their  sanctuary  we  should  preserve 
complete  neutrality  for  them.    Thus  they  will  not 
engage  in  war  or  will  war  be  declared  on  them. 
They  are  the  zone  of  safety  and  peace  for  all  those 
who  live  therein,  and  all  those  Muslims  who  come 
to  them.    Thus  I  ask  God  to  direct  our  steps  to 
righteousness  and  to  grant  us  to  ever  act  in  behalf 
of  Islam  and  Muslims. 

Abdul  Aziz. 
The  President  has  sent  the  following  reply : 

Washington,  March  1,  1945 
I  have  received  Your  Majesty's  telegram  of 
February  28, 1945  stating  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  inclined  to  the 
cause  of  justice  defended  by  the  Allies ;  that  Saudi 
Arabia  has  already  taken  its  stand  against  the 
Axis  Governments  and  has  decided  that  it  should 
be  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  and  Japan  from 
March  1, 1945. 

I  appreciate  that  long  ago  Saudi  Arabia  made 
known  its  sjonpathy  with  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  and  has  been  contributing  to  our  war  ef- 
fort. It  is  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  to  have 
Saudi  Arabia  now  formally  aligned  with  the 
United  Nations  in  the  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  and  in  building  for  the  peace  of  the 

future*  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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International  Economic  Problems 


Address  by  JOHN  PARKE  YOUNG 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

I  am  speaking  this  evening  about  some  of  the 
international  economic  questions  that  are  con- 
fronting this  country  and  that  are  of  importance 
to  all  of  us. 

Without  detracting  from  our  immediate  urgent 
responsibility — to  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  contribute  to  the  earliest  possible  win- 
ning of  the  war — we  would  do  well  to  devote  what 
efforts  we  can  toward  the  solution  of  major  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  international  affairs.  I  pro- 
pose to  touch  upon  two  of  these  problems,  which 
are  inseparable:  the  development  of  effective 
machinery  to  prevent  future  wars  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  improved  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  world,  without  which  no  machin- 
ery for  peace  and  security  may  be  effective.  I 
shall  discuss  particularly  the  second  of  these 
problems. 

As  we  all  know,  plans  for  the  development  of  a 
United  Nations  organization  for  peace  and  secur- 
ity are  well  along  the  way  toward  realization. 
First  was  the  Moscow  Conference  in  1943  when  the 
famous  Four  Nation  Declaration  was  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Russia,  and  China.  According  to  this  Dec- 
laration the  four  nations  pledged  themselves  to 
cooperate  after  the  war  in  the  building  of  a  lasting 
peace  as  fully  and  whole-heartedly  as  they  have 
worked  together  during  the  war.  Then  came  the 
discussions  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace  is  now  in  session  at  Mexico  City.  On  April 
twenty-fifth  there  will  assemble  in  San  Francisco 
the  United  Nations  Conference,  called  as  a  result 
of  the  Crimea  Conference  between  President 
Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Marshal 
Stalin. 

In  the  economic  field  events  have  also  been  mov- 
ing along.  A  few  days  ago  there  were  presented 
to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  action 
the  proposals  prepared  by  the  United  Nations 

delivered  before  Occidental  College  Institute  of 
Economics  and  Finance,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  28, 
1945.  Mr.  Young  is  Adviser  in  the  Division  of  Financial 
and  Monetary  Affairs,  Office  of  Financial  and  Develop- 
ment Policy,  Department  of  State. 


Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  at  Bret' 
Woods.    Other  proposals  will  soon  be  ready 
submission  to  the  Congress. 

The  last  decade  has  emphasized  that  prosper 
and  better  living  conditions  at  home  cannot 
attained  apart  from  events  and  conditions  in  otl 
countries.  Political  isolationism  has  been  d 
credited,  but  we  must  be  careful  now  that  we  i 
not  dragged  down  by  its  twin,  economic  isolatii 
ism,  which  would  have  us  attempt  to  live  withx 
regard  for  our  economic  relations  with  other  coi 
tries.  We  would  sell  to  them  but  make  it  diffto 
for  them  to  sell  to  us.  We  would  look  after  c 
own  currency  but  not  assist  them  in  stabilizi 
their  currencies.  It  is  essential  to  our  own  we 
being  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  world  generally  th 
we  not  place  barriers  in  the  way  of  world  econon 
expansion  and  that  we  develop  ways  and  means 
effective  international  economic  cooperation. 

The  United  States  today  occupies  a  position 
world  affairs  which  gives  it  a  special  opportuni 
in  the  shaping  of  international  relationships  ai 
in  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  post-w 
world.  This  country's  policies  and  actions  will  < 
much  to  determine  whether  we  slip  back  into  d 
chaotic  and  unhappy  conditions  of  the  thirtic, 
when  nations  were  engaged  in  destructive  econom! 
warfare  and  narrow  nationalism  which  almo4 
stifled  trade,  caused  serious  friction,  and  did  mu< 
to  bring  on  the  present  war,  or  whether  we  go  fo 
ward  into  a  world  of  expanding  trade,  high] 
living  standards,  fuller  employment,  and  of  gei 
eral  security  for  all. 

The  type  of  economic  conditions  which  this  com 
try  hopes  to  see  established  after  the  war  is  & 
forth  in  general  terms  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  an, 
also  in  the  lend-lease  agreements  which  this  com 
try  has  made  with  some  35  other  countries.  Tl 
Atlantic  Charter  sets  the  goal,  according  to  its  owi 
words,  for  "all  States,  great  or  small,  victor  or  vai 
quished,  of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  an 
to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  which  are  needej 
for  their  economic  prosperity";  and  of  "the  fulle.<! 
collaboration  between  all  nations  in  the  economic 
field  with  the  object  of  securing  for  all,  improve 
labor  standards,  economic  advancement  and  sock ' 
security".     The  lend-lease  agreements  provide  tha 
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il  settlements  shall  include  provisions  directed 
the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory 
anient  in  international  commerce ;  to  the  reduc- 
1  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers", 
"he  United  States  international  economic  pol- 
,  in  harmony  with  this,  is  to  be  thought  of  from 
standpoint  of  several  broad  objectives : 

.  The  first  aim  of  all  economic  policy  is  neces- 
ilv  t  he  maintenance  of  peace,  or  general  secu- 
:.  Without  peace  economic  progress  and  other 
,1s  become  impossible  of  attainment.  The 
aomic  policy  of  this  government  is  therefore 
nted  toward  the  promotion  of  peace  and  to 
isures  which  provide  a  healthy  background  for 
ce.  The  opposite  of  this  is  the  avoidance  of 
ions  which  are  in  the  nature  of  economic  war- 
e  and  which  lead  to  conditions  threatening 
ce. 

.  A  second  main  objective  is  the  attainment  of 
h  and  rising  levels  of  national  income.  This 
ins  the  expansion  of  production,  fuller  and 
re  effective  utilization  of  the  world's  resources 
1  productive  techniques,  ample  employment, 
I  as  a  consequence  a  larger  consumption  on  the 
t  of  individuals  not  only  in  the  United  States 
in  foreign  countries  as  well.  Improved  condi- 
is  abroad  promote  international  stability  and 
of  benefit  to  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the 
ited  States. 

.  A  third  main  objective  is  economic  stability 
the  avoidance  of  business  depression,  periodic 
smployment,  and  other  disturbances.  A  high 
jl  of  employment,  industrial  activity,  and 
isperity  generally  is  not  adequate  if  this  is  to  be 
lowed  by  severe  depression  and  unemployment, 
h  all  the  destructive  accompaniments. 

?hese  main  objectives — peace,  high  levels  of  in- 
le,  and  stable  economic  conditions — are  closely 
jrwoven  so  that  measures  designed  to  achieve 
I  help  at  the  same  time  to  achieve  the  others. 
ice  and  general  security  are  thus  essential  to 
•sperity  and  a  high  national  income.  Peace, 
vever,  needs  to  be  supported  by  economic  and 
ial  conditions  throughout  the  world  that  pro- 
te  peace.  These  conditions  include  a  relatively 
e  flow  of  trade  in  both  directions,  the  absence 
discriminatory  and  restrictive  devices,  of  car- 
i  and  monopolistic  practices,  and  the  existence 
orderly  and  healthy  economic  and  financial 
iditions  generally, 
n  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
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attainment  of  better  economic  conditions,  the  pro- 
posals worked  out  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  represent 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  field  of  organized 
international  action.  Throughout  history  men 
have  continually  endeavored  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  maintain  peace.  The  League  of  Nations 
was  a  recent  undertaking  for  this  end;  but  in  spite 
of  these  efforts  war  came.  In  approaching  the 
problem  today  this  government  has  made  exhaus- 
tive studies  of  past  efforts,  of  why  they  failed  and 
of  the  type  of  machinery  that  seems  best  suited  to 
accomplish  the  purpose.  Out  of  these  studies  and 
similar  studies  by  other  countries  has  come  the 
plan  developed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  China. 

According  to  this  plan  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a  permanent  international  organization 
with  a  general  assembly  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  all  member  states,  which  would  be  on  an 
entirely  equal  basis.  This  General  Assembly 
would  be  the  highest  representative  body  in  the 
world.  It  would  not  be  a  legislative  body  but  an 
agency  wherein  free  nations  could  consider  prob- 
lems and  arrange  for  common  action  on  matters 
of  international  concern.  It  would  formulate 
policies  for  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security,  including  policies  governing 
disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  armaments.  It 
would  initiate  studies  and  make  recommendations 
for  cooperation  in  political,  economic,  and  social 
fields.  It  would  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  adjustment  of  situations  which  are  likely  to 
impair  the  general  welfare  of  the  nations.  The 
General  Assembly  would  endeavor  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  specialized  international  agencies 
dealing  with  economic,  social,  and  other  questions. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Assembly,  there 
would  be  a  security  council  of  11  members,  partly 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  and  partly  rep- 
resenting the  major  powers,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  China,  and  eventually 
France.  These  countries  necessarily  must  accept 
large  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  would  have  permanent  seats 
on  the  Council.  The  Security  Council  would  have 
definite  authority  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of 
disputes  which  threaten  peace.  It  would  suggest 
means  of  settlement,  such  as  arbitration  or  refer- 
ence to  the  Court  of  International  Justice.  These 
measures  might  fail,  and  it  would  therefore  have 
full  authority  to  take  whatever  measures  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  or  restore  peace.    It  could  sup- 
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press  by  force  any  breaches  of  the  peace  which 
might  arise. 

Before  the  Security  Council  undertook  to  ap- 
ply force,  it  would  first  have  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  have  obtained  settlement  of  a  controversy 
by  peaceful  means.  In  becoming  a  member  of 
the  organization,  each  nation  would  pledge  itself 
not  to  resort  to  any  but  peaceful  means  in  the  set- 
tlement of  any  disputes  or  the  adjustment  of  any 
situation.  If,  in  spite  of  this  pledge,  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  take  action  against  a  particular 
country  or  against  several  countries,  the  Security 
Council  would  have  wide  authority  to  take  what- 
ever measures  were  necessary.  It  might  take 
such  measures  as  the  severance  by  members  of 
diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  an  of- 
fender, or  cutting  off  such  nation  from  rail,  sea, 
air,  postal,  and  other  means  of  communication. 
If  diplomatic  and  economic  pressure  of  this  type 
failed,  the  Council  would  be  in  a  position  to  act 
by  means  of  armed  land,  sea,  or  air  forces. 

The  military  forces  and  other  facilities  that 
might  be  needed  by  the  Council  would  be  placed 
at  its  disposal  by  the  member  nations.  The  pre- 
cise number  of  forces  and  kinds  of  military  facili- 
ties to  be  supplied  would  be  determined  by  special 
agreements  among  the  nations  concluded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Council. 

It  can  be  seen  that  these  provisions  for  the 
maintenance  and  enforcement  of  peace  represent 
a  much  bolder  and  more  realistic  attempt  than 
anything  undertaken  heretofore  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  by  the  Kellogg  pact,  or  any  other  ar- 
rangement. The  plans  proposed  mark  a  notable 
step  forward  in  our  effort  to  find  means  of  pre- 
venting war. 

In  the  economic  field  the  proposals  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  economic  and  social  coun- 
cil to  operate  under  the  General  Assembly.  This 
Council  would  consist  of  18  members  elected  pe- 
riodically by  the  General  Assembly.  It  would 
be  the  agency  through  which  the  member  nations 
would  consider  international,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  problems.  It  would  thus  be  a  highly  im- 
portant body  and  would  endeavor  to  arrange  for  a 
cooperative  approach  to  these  difficult  questions 
which  have  such  far-reaching  consequences  to 
the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  all  countries. 

This  Economic  and  Social  Council  would  be  a 
body  of  government  representatives  who  would 
decide,  under  the  guidance  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, how  far  the  member  states  are  willing  to  go  on 


the  road  to  closer  cooperation  on  economic,  fin 
cial,  social,  and  other  matters.  It  would  be 
this  Economic  and  Social  Council  also  to  de 
mine  which  are  the  most  urgent  issues  requii 
attention  and  what  policies  it  believed  should 
pursued.  In  the  light  of  these  provisions,  i 
evident  that  the  experts  who  formulated  the  Di 
barton  Oaks  Proposals  attached  great  im  porta 
to  the  promotion  of  cooperation  in  the  econo 
field. 

The  economic  field  is  so  large  and  varied  f 
several  special  international  agencies  are  nee 
to  deal  with  special  types  of  activities,  such 
those  of  finance,  of  trade,  or  of  transportat 
Some  of  these  special  agencies  are  now  in  ex 
ence,  such  as  the  International  Labor  Organ 
tion.  Others  that  are  being  planned  include 
International  Food  and  Agriculture  Organizat 
proposed  at  the  conference  in  Hot  Springs,  "\ 
ginia;  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  pi 
for  which  were  worked  out  at  Bretton  Woods ; 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  j 
posed  at  the  recent  conference  at  Chicago;  ; 
other  agencies  having  to  do  with  trade,  commc 
ties,  cartels,  transportation,  education,  health,  s 
other  fields.  The  activities  of  these  various  spe( 
organizations  need  to  be  coordinated  if  they 
not  to  overlap  and  lead  to  confusion.  Respoi 
bility  for  this  coordination  would  rest  in  the  G 
eral  Assembly,  which  would  operate  through 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Two  of  these  specialized  agencies  are  the  In( 
national  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Bank  for  Rec 
struction  and  Development.  Agreements  for  th 
institutions,  drawn  up  at  the  United  Nati' 
Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  at  Bret 
Woods,  are  now  before  the  governments  of 
United  Nations  for  their  consideration  and  acti 
These  companion  institutions  are  designed  to  h 
bring  order  into  international  economic  and  fim 
cial  affairs  and  to  provide  a  basis  for.  the  exp 
sion  of  trade  and  an  increase  in  employment. 

In  the  years  before  the  war  exchange  rates  w 
unreliable  and  moved  erratically.  Thus  dur: 
the  year  1933  the  price  of  a  pound  sterling  flue 
ated  between  about  $3.50  and  $5.50,  or  from 
standpoint  of  the  British  the  price  of  the  dol 
varied  in  these  amounts.  Other  currencies  hi 
fluctuated  much  more  widely.  Fluctuations 
this  type  obviously  handicap  trade  and  financ 
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lings  and  lead  to  consequences  of  a  serious 
ure. 

hiring  these  pre-war  years  most  countries 
ced  restrictions  on  exchange  dealings  and 
aid  not  permit  the  free  purchase  or  sale  of 
Bign  currencies.  An  American  exporter  thus 
tno  assurance  that  he  could  convert  his  foreign 
aey  into  dollars.  These  and  various  other  de- 
js  were  used  by  countries  to  divert  trade  away 
m  economic  channels  and  as  weapons  to  carry 
economic  warfare  or  to  obtain  domination  over 
ither  country.  Germany  developed  these  prac- 
s  to  a  high  degree. 

f  foreign  trade  is  to  prosper,  exporters  must 
•e  assurance  that  they  will  get  paid  for  their 
torts.  They  do  not  want  some  blocked  foreign 
reney  but  need  United  States  dollars  to  pay 
ges  and  other  costs  and  to  have  some  profit  for 
mselves. 

["he  proposed  Monetary  Fund  is  designed  to 
bilize  exchange  rates  and  to  promote  the  free 
^-convertibility  of  currencies  one  for  the  other, 
e  advantages  of  the  Fund,  however,  are  much 
•ader  and  farther  reaching  than  might  be  pre- 
ned  from  this  simple  statement.  The  Fund  is 
;  to  be  thought  of  as  merely  a  financial  device 
as  aiding  only  a  limited  group  of  people.  The 
nd  has  to  do  with  matters  of  a  fundamental 
;ure  and  would  aid  in  establishing  healthy  and 
>sperous  economic  conditions  throughout  the 
rid  and  in  creating  more  jobs  and  better  living 
iditions  here  at  home. 

.i  trade  does  not  move  because  of  faulty  cur- 
icy  and  exchange  conditions,  production  is 
wed  down  or  halted  and  workers  are  unera- 
sed. Deflation  and  depression  spread  and  may 
cumulative.  A  train  of  events  in  the  interna- 
nal  field  leads  to  attempts  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
ty  by  barter  and  nationalistic  devices  which  are 
rmful  to  other  nations  and  which  contribute  to 
r.  Unsatisfactory  currency  and  exchange  con- 
ions  are  at  the  root  of  much  economic  instability 
i  underactivity. 

[n  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
rrency  and  exchange,  international  collabora- 
n  is  necessary.  An  exchange  rate  by  its  nature 
icerns  more  than  one  country.  The  ramifica- 
>ns  of  the  problem  are  such  that  orderly  and  sat- 
actory  international  economic  relationships  are 
possible  unless  nations  have  some  understand- 
l  in  this  field  and  work  together  toward  common 
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The  Fund  agreement  represents  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  technical  experts  of  44  nations  to  deal 
with  this  problem  and  is  the  culmination  of  study 
and  informal  discussions  between  these  experts 
spread  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  Fund  would  provide  a  consultative  proce- 
dure whereby  representatives  of  the  member  gov- 
ernments would  regularly  consider,  in  a  dispassion- 
ate manner,  their  mutual  problems.  The  proposed 
agreement,  moreover,  sets  forth  what  the  nations 
consider  to  be  the  principles  and  procedures  or 
"rules  of  the  game"  in  the  field  of  currency  and 
exchange,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  certain  aspects 
of  commercial  policy.  It  is  significant  that  the 
experts  from  44  nations  have  been  able  to  agree  on 
these  rules  of  the  game.  A  broad  multilateral 
trading  system,  conducted  on  an  orderly  and  free 
basis,  is  the  type  which  the  Fund  aims  to  establish. 

The  basic  principles  or  means  by  which  the 
Monetary  Fund  would  accomplish  its  purposes  are 
fairly  simple.     These  are  essentially  as  follows : 

1.  Member  countries  would  undertake  to  keep 
their  exchange  rates  as  stable  as  possible.  They 
would  agree  to  make  no  changes  in  rates  unless 
this  were  essential  to  correct  a  fundamental  dis- 
equilibrium. This  provision  outlaws  competitive 
currency  depreciation,  which  in  the  past  caused 
such  serious  trouble. 

2.  If  a  change  in  rates  becomes  necessary,  an 
adjustment  can  be  made  but  must  in  all  cases  be 
made  by  consultation  with  the  Fund  and  according 
to  established  procedures.  Beyond  certain  limits 
no  change  in  rates  can  be  made  except  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Fund.  This  recognizes  that 
changes  in  rates  may  at  times  be  unavoidable  and 
provides  an  orderly  means  for  making  these 
changes. 

3.  Countries  are  to  define  their  curj-ency  values 
in  terms  of  gold  or  in  terms  of  United  States  dol- 
lars. The  stability  of  a  currency  is  therefore  to  be 
measured  by  its  relationship  to  gold.  Gold,  more- 
over, is  to  be  accepted  by  all  members  in  settle- 
ments of  accounts.  This  bases  currencies  upon 
gold,  but  in  view  of  other  arrangements  no  coun- 
try would  need  to  be  a  slave  to  gold. 

4.  A  common  pool  of  resources  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  members  and  would  be  available  to 
meet  temporary  shortages  of  foreign  currencies. 
For  example,  if  a  country  that  normally  exported 
large  amounts  of  agricultural  products  had  a  crop 
failure  and  therefore  lacked  foreign  currencies 
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with  which  to  pay  for  its  imports,  such  country 
could  borrow  from  the  Fund,  provided  of  course 
the  member  had  not  previously  borrowed  to  excess. 
This  pool  of  resources  would  be  available  under 
safeguarding  conditions  to  support  a  member's 
currency  until  that  member  had  had  time  to  cor- 
rect the  maladjustment  causing  the  difficulty. 

5.  Member  countries  would  agree  not  to  engage 
in  discriminatory  currency  practices,  nor  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  the  making  of  payments  for 
current  international  transactions.  Existing  re- 
strictions on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  exchange, 
with  some  exceptions,  would  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  the  post-war  transitional  period  permits.  This 
is  an  important  provision  and  would  help  to  re- 
store greater  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
transactions  and  in  permitting  trade  to  develop 
along  economic  lines. 

These  are  the  basic  principles  embodied  in  the 
Fund  agreement.  It  can  be  seen  that  they  repre- 
sent a  significant  step  forward  in  international 
collaboration  and  in  an  effort  to  provide  orderly 
economic  conditions  throughout  the  world. 

The  other  institution  proposed  at  Bretton 
Woods  is  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  The  investment  of  United 
States  capital  abroad,  under  proper  conditions,  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  of  substantial  benefit  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world  at  large.  Such 
investment  would  contribute  directly  to  economic 
expansion,  full  employment,  high  levels  of  na- 
tional income,  and  to  stable  international  condi- 
tions generally.  It  would  provide  a  market  for 
United  States  products  and  as  the  development  of 
foreign  economies  takes  place  would  tend  to  ex- 
pand their  purchasing  power  for  this  country's 
goods.  It  would  facilitate  adjustments  in  balances 
of  payments,  thereby  reinforcing  the  Fund  in  pro- 
moting currency  and  exchange  stability. 

During  the  immediate  post-war  years  the  needs 
for  capital  for  reconstruction  are  expected  to  be 
pressing.  The  United  States  with  available  capi- 
tal can  help  to  restore  the  productive  power  of 
war-torn  countries  and  thereby  promote  economic 
and  political  stability.  It  can  also  facilitate  the 
development  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  improve 
the  utilization  of  resources,  and  lift  the  incomes  of 
backward  areas.  The  best  customers  of  this  coun- 
try are  the  economically  advanced  countries. 

The  international  flow  of  long-term  capital  has 
been  seriously  disrupted  for  some  years,  partly  be- 


cause of  the  war  and  political  uncertainty  i 

preceded  it  and  partly  because  of  past  excesses 
careless  lending.     Under  existing  conditio) 
eluding  the  hesitancy  of  private  capital  to 
investment  abroad,  it  does  not  appear  likely 
very  large  sums  of  money  will   be  available 
foreign  investment  unless  constructive  actUI 
taken. 

Private  foreign  lending  must  be  on  a  basis  wl 
protects  the  interests  of  both  investors  and 
cipients  of  the  capital  if  it  is  to  revive  and 
its  purpose.  The  proposed  Bank  would  endea 
to  promote  this  condition  by  offering  its  facili 
for  loans  that  were  properly  approved  and 
came  up  to  certain  standards.  The  Bank  is 
lowed  to  make  direct  loans  itself,  but  most  of 
capital  would  be  available  only  to  guarantee  lo 
placed  through  regular  private-investment  cb 
nels.  The  Bank  presumably  would  not  make 
guarantee  loans  which  imposed  onerous  terms 
unreasonable  conditions  upon  the  borrower, 
cording  to  the  purposes  of  the  Bank,  loans  wo 
need  to  be  scrutinized  both  from  the  standp( 
of  their  investment  soundness  and  their  br 
economic  aspects. 

The  Bank  would  provide  funds  on  a  repaym 
basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  co 
tries  and  for  the  development  of  resources 
other  parts  of  the  world.    The  Bank  would 
compete  with  private  lending  and  would  be 
lowed  to  make  or  guarantee  a  loan  only  when 
borrower  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  obt 
the  loan  on  reasonable  terms.     The  Bank  wo 
make  some  loans  itself,  but  most  of  its  cap: 
would  be  available  only  to  guarantee  loans  mi 
by  private  lenders.    A  borrower  from  the  Bai 
moreover,  would  need  to  obtain  the  guaranty! 
his  national  government. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  B« 
are  of  course  only  part  of  the  program  to  imprl 
international  relations.  The  reduction  of  tr:fc 
barriers  and  the  elimination  of  preferences  ffi 
discriminations  are  fundamental  to  the'  attainml 
of  lasting  improvement.  The  old  philosophy  tl 
we  must  push  exports  but  shut  out  imports  ji 
does  not  work.  An  export  for  us  is  an  import  I 
another  country,  and  the  pre-war  attempt  of  col 
tries  to  restrict  imports  contributed  to  the  pill 
up  of  surpluses,  to  stagnant  trade,  and  to  unci 
ployment.  Trade  is  a  two-way  street  and  vaem 
that  we  give  something  in  order  to  receive  sorP 
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bg  in  return.  We  harm  ourselves  if  we  impose 
fcacles  in  the  way  of  the  foreigner  sending  his 
ids  to  US. 

Moreover,  if  we  do  not  buy  the  foreigner's  goods 
lacks  dollars  with  which  to  buy  our  goods. 
e  advantages  arising  out  of  international  spe- 
lization  of  production,  wherein  each  area  pro- 
ses those  things  it  is  specially  suited  to  produce, 
i  partly  lost  if  trade  is  hampered. 
rhe  United  States  regularly  exports  large  quan- 
es  of  agricultural  products  and  also  of  indus- 
il  products.  This  community  right  here  pro- 
ses goods  for  export  and  has  an  important  and 
ect  stake  in  a  prosperous  world  trade, 
rhe  United  States  Government  for  the  past  10 
its  has,  through  its  trade-agreements  program, 
sn  doing  what  it  could  to  reduce  barriers  to  in- 
national  trade.  It  has  endeavored  to  bring 
rat  this  reduction  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  on 
reciprocal  basis.  Foreign  countries,  through 
sse  agreements,  have  reduced  barriers  to  our 
ids,  and  we  in  turn  have  reduced  barriers  to 
i  import  of  their  goods. 

[t  is  of  course  to  our  interest  to  reduce  barriers 
their  goods,  regardless  of  whether  they  reduce 
5  barriers  to  our  goods.  The  purpose  of  exports 
to  pay  for  imports,  and  the  more  imports  we 
l  obtain  in  exchange  for  our  exports  the  more 
have  to  consume.  It  is  thus  to  our  interest  to 
militate  imports.  The  more  goods  we  buy  from 
■eigners  the  more  dollars  these  foreigners  pos- 
s  to  spend  here  in  purchasing  our  goods. 
[n  spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
this  field  of  reducing  trade  barriers,  a  great 
il  remains  to  be  done.  All  over  the  world  re- 
ictions  on  the  flow  of  trade  are  very  great  and 
istitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  revival  of  trade 
d  to  the  establishment  of  healthy  and  prosperous 
momic  conditions,  as  well  as  to  a  background 
aducive  to  world  peace.  The  question  is  one 
special  importance  to  everybody. 
Other  countries  are  waiting  to  see  what  action 
i  United  States  will  take  with  respect  to  these 
ternational  questions,  including  the  Bretton 
oods  proposals,  the  formulation  of  which  has 
en  sponsored  to  a  large  extent  by  this  Govern- 
;nt.  Failure  on  our  part  to  participate  in  the 
■etton  Woods  proposals  would  greatly  prejudice 
lutions  in  other  fields  and  would  lead  nations  to 
)k  to  their  own  devices  and  to  adopt  practices 
riously  damaging  to  this  country  and  to  the 
)rld  generally.    Our  actions  in  the  international 
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field  in  the  near  future  will  be  considered  as  an 
indication  of  whether  or  not  the  United  States  is 
going  to  participate  in  a  cooperative  approach  to 
international  questions  generally  in  the  post-war 
world. 

The  period  before  us  is  one  in  which  major 
decisions  must  be  made  on  many  issues.  It  is  a 
period  of  flux  when  important  constructive  meas- 
ures are  possible  and  when  patterns  will  be  set 
which  subsequently  may  not  easily  be  changed. 
It  is  thus  important  that  we  give  careful  attention 
to  actions  which  we  may  take  or  fail  to  take. 

Metallurgist  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  March  1] 

John  P.  Walsted,  who  since  1941  has  been  chief 
of  the  inspection  department  at  Watertown  Ar- 
senal, has  been  appointed  visiting  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Dr.  Walsted,  who  is  one  of  a  group  of  professors 
and  technical  experts  who  are  receiving  travel 
grants  from  the  Department  of  State  for  service 
in  other  American  republics,  expects  to  be  at  his 
new  post  about  March  15.  He  will  teach  courses 
in  physical  metallurgy. 

Dr.  Walsted  was  educated  at  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  After  receiving  his  doc- 
torate in  science  from  the  last  named  institution, 
he  taught  metallurgy  there  until  he  became  ma- 
terials engineer  for  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  He  was  later  chief  metallurgist  of 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  in  Massachusetts.  He 
is  a  member  of  several  professional  and  learned 
societies,  including  the  American  Society  for 
Metals  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Welding.  His 
publications  include  papers  on  welding  and  articles 
on  such  subjects  as  metallurgical  classification  of 
welds  and  evaluation  of  die  steels. 

Dr.  Walsted  will  spend  one  year  in  Brazil.  He 
is  one  of  16  educators  and  technicians  who  are 
taking  active  part  in  a  program  of  cultural  and 
scientific  interchange  between  this  country  and  the 
other  American  republics.  The  program  is 
financed  jointly  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  receiving  educational  institutions  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion of  the  Department. 
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World  Organization  and  Economic  Phases 


Address  by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

By  all  the  polls  the  American  public  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion. The  majority  is  impressive,  but  before  sum- 
mer is  past  that  sentiment  will  be  put  to  the  test — 
will  Dumbarton  Oaks,  as  spelled  out  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, meet  the  requirements  of  our  constitutional 
procedures  for  approval?  The  only  thing  which 
meets  that  test  is  votes  delivered  on  a  rollcall  at 
the  crucial  moment  in  a  legislative  body.  Every 
effort  of  every  supporter  is  going  to  be  needed, 
applied  so  as  to  express  itself  through  a  vote  where 
that  vote  is  needed.  I  propose  tonight  to  discuss 
that  problem,  beginning  with  some  of  the 
fundamental  questions  involved. 

Is  this  war  worth  the  lives  of  our  dearest  and 
best?  Eighty  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
answering  a  question  like  that  when  he  delivered 
his  second  inaugural.  The  question  will  plague 
us  in  the  future,  as  the  same  question  plagued  us 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  after  the  first  World 
War. 

After  that  war  both  here  and  in  England  the 
flood  of  literature  about  the  war  pounded  into  our 
consciousness  that  war  is  devastation,  disease, 
death,  filth — in  short,  hell.  As  the  years  passed 
and  the  hopes  for  the  League  of  Nations  began  to 
fade,  there  was  added  to  that  disgust  with  war 
a  sense  of  its  utter  futility,  because  it  seemed  to 
have  settled  nothing  right.  The  ministers  of  the 
churches  took  back  all  they  had  said  in  support 
of  the  war,  and  we  moved  toward  fervent  pacifism. 
Many  looked  back  on  the  war  years  and  told  them- 
selves we  were  high-pressured  into  a  war  that  was 
none  of  our  business,  and  fooled  into  sentimental 
enthusiasm  and  unseemly  endorsement  of  evil. 

We  were  not  very  smart  about  that  or  even  very 
good  in  our  history.  Ask  George  Washington  or 
Bismarck  whether  wars  are  futile. 

Don't  forget  what  that  disillusioning  process 
did  to  the  returning  soldier.    Instead  of  a  com- 


1  Delivered  before  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  on  Feb. 
26,  1945  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Taft  is  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 


munity  that  felt  deeply  the  tragedy  but  the 
cessity  of  war  and  understood  without  expls 
tion  the  unselfish  contribution  the  veterans 
made,  they  met  an  indifference  and  lack  of  uni 
standing  and  that  same  denial  of  any  virtue  in 
war. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  different  after 
Civil  War.  He  saw  all  the  terrible  things  of 
in  what  was  the  nearest  thing  to  our  two  w- 
wars  in  past  history,  but  he  saw  also  the  fine  thi 
in  the  human  spirit  at  war  and  the  heroism 
unselfishness  and  steady  endurance  of  the  Am 
can  boy.  He  continued  to  speak  out  for  what  1 
had  done  for  freedom  and  justice.  His  cont 
poraries  thought  he  was  slightly  cracked  or  a  ^ 
monger,  just  as  the  generation  of  the  twen 
would  have  looked  on  a  similar  position, 
part  of  that  generation  of  the  twenties  too  yo 
to  get  in  the  war  felt  cheated  of  the  experienc 
the  same  time  that  they  met  the  shock  of  dis: 
sionment  from  the  "realistic"  literature  that 
scured  the  bravery  and  idealism  of  the  solo 
The  bonus  march  capped  the  climax. 

That  was  shoddy  thinking.  I  am  not  tall 
about  the  Senate  isolationists  of  1919  but  al 
our  whole  people.  The  people  were  for  intei 
tional  cooperation  then  and  were  cheated  of  i 
a  minority  of  far  less  than  one  third,  but  t 
had  only  a  sentimental  good-will  and  no  so 
philosophy  about  how  to  achieve  progress  to-w 
an  ideal  in  a  hard  world  with  plenty  of  evil 
even  more  inertia  in  it. 

The  job  we  are  now  facing — to  organize  pea* 
is  a  long  hard  job.  It  only  begins  with  the  b 
at  San  Francisco  of  a  new  world  organizat 
or  even  with  its  implementation  by  our  Gov 
ment  and  the  others.  But  San  Francisco  and  1 
the  approval  in  Washington  are  the  first  essen 
hurdles. 

At  San  Francisco  the  nations  come  togethe. 
consider  the  general  pattern  of  Dumbarton  O 
the  solution  proposed  for  the  problem  of  vol 
in  the  Security  Council,  and  the  yet  undiscli 
proposals  for  dealing  with  dependent  areas. 

In  the  Proposals  a  whole  area,  which  many  c 
consider  only  second  in  importance  to  secuii 
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require  consideration  and  planning.  The 
Id  is  gradually  organizing  itself  for  the  oper- 
n  of  its  post-war  commerce  and  communication 
production.  The  procedure  is  piecemeal  and 
unctions  at  present,  as  Mr.  Gideonse  describes 
od  he  suggests  that  this  procedure  grows  from 
sr  experience  after  the  last  war  where  we  tried 

0  everything  all  at  once.  That  may  be.  Cer- 
ly  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  discussions 
igon  in  every  nation  and  between  many  nations 
bese  fields  of  activity. 

he  list  of  functional  fields  and  activities  is 
ressive.  The  Combined  Boards  have  been 
ing  with  problems  of  supply  and  shipping  for 
war  effort  so  far  as  the  two  great  supplying 
ons  are  concerned,  the  United  States  and  the 
ted  Kingdom.  The  Combined  Food  Board,  the 
lbined  Raw  Materials  Board,  the  Combined 
Auction  and  Resources  Board,  all  are  to  stop 
be  end  of  the  war,  but  their  knowledge  and 
srience  is  made  available  to  all  post-war  plan- 
r  agencies. 

NRRA  picks  up,  for  the  countries  without 
ign  exchange  resources  who  request  it,  some 
bese  supply  functions  of  the  two  powers  and 
i  for  the  early  relief  and  temporary  rehabilita- 
period. 

be  Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board 
ves  into  the  United  Maritime  Authority  and 
i  for  six  months  after  the  war.  Discussions 
eed  as  to  what  shall  become  of  the  great  United 
es  surplus  of  ships,  and  what  shall  be  done  to 
ace  the  losses  of  the  United  Nations'  fleets  by 
ny  action. 

mong  the  agencies  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
irnational  Labor  Organization  is  the  major 
in  the  economic  and  social  field  which  carries 
ugh  from  before  the  war  and  still  plans  for 
organization  of  peace. 

lien  comes  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
,  recommended  at  Hot  Springs,  plans  for 
:h  have  been  formulated  by  the  Interim  Com- 
rion.  Most  of  the  United  Nations  except  our- 
bs  have  already  approved  of  the  new  constitu- 

he  Bretton  Woods  legislation  has  new  been 
oitted  to  Congress  and  will  no  doubt  have  the 
rous  support  of  this  group  and  the  friends  of 
mational  cooperation.  The  recent  reversal 
be  almost  unanimous  opposition  to  the  Bank 
a  financial  circles  last  summer  suggests  the 

1  for  a  further  careful  and  open-minded  study 


by  them  of  the  Fund  and  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
agreed  to  by  all  the  nations  represented  at  the 
conference,  before  they  seek  to  torpedo  one  of  the 
key  elements  in  the  ultimate  stabilization  of  inter- 
national trade. 

The  aviation  conference  at  Chicago  did  not 
reach  full  agreement,  but  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  most  of  its  objectives  has  been  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  emphasis  on  the  remaining  points 
of  disagreement.  It  is  not  generally  recognized 
how  well  the  United  States  Government  depart- 
ments concerned  have  planned  together,  reached  a 
reasonable  platform  of  essential  elements  in  a 
United  States  position,  and  carried  out  superbly 
their  instructions. 

The  next  and  basic  problem  upon  which  we  must 
reach  our  own  definition  of  views  is  in  the  broad 
field  of  international  trade  policy,  with  its  con- 
nected discussion  of  how  to  maintain  high  levels 
of  employment.  Certainly,  if  we  go  into  a  depres- 
sion and  unemployment,  we  force  all  other  nations 
to  take  defensive  and  restrictive  measures.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  methods  proposed  for 
keeping  all  our  people  at  work,  which  have  direct 
adverse  effects  upon  other  nations.  While  that  is 
not  a  necessary  result  of  such  programs,  it  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  we  are  pledged  to 
a  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  to  the  elimination 
of  undesirable  control  practices,  and  to  coopera- 
tion for  the  handling  of  commodity  surpluses  and 
for  preventing  their  causes  by  shifting  to  more 
desirable  production.  All  that  may  well  require 
another  international  body  for  consultation  and 
coordination. 

Besides  the  human  problems  involved,  the  re- 
fugees after  this  war  will  constitute  an  economic 
problem  of  major  importance.  The  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  Refugees  was  formed  at 
Evian  in  1938  and  must  be  considered  in  this  group 
of  specialized  economic  agencies. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  task  at  San  Francisco  or 
later  of  coordinating  all  the  interests  of  these  spe- 
cialized groups  under  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  For  it  is  clearly  recognized  by  all  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  that  while  liberty,  justice,  and  security 
are  the  moral  ideals  that  move  human  beings  in  the 
great  moments  of  crisis,  the  opportunity  for  earn- 
ing a  living  and  raising  a  family  and  enjoying 
leisure  are  so  essential  that  the  world  will  go  to 
pieces,  for  sure,  without  sound  economic  integra- 
tion and  free  and  mutually  profitable  interna- 
tional economic  foundations. 
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The  opposition  will  not  be  present  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  person,  but  they  will  be  working  without 
ceasing.  Their  attack  is  not  frontal,  for  they  can 
read  the  polls  like  anyone  else.  They  will  play 
upon  our  fears  and  our  prejudices. 

The  true  isolationists  are  essentially  cynics  and 
materialists.  They  have  harped  on  the  necessity 
for  looking  out  for  number  one.  They  repeat  al- 
most word  for  word  Karl  Marx'  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  idealism  and  his  insistence  that 
only  the  economic  influences  count  for  anything. 
They  say,  for  instance,  with  a  prominent  radio 
commentator  that  Stalin's  pledge  for  a  free  elec- 
tion in  Poland,  though  joined  to  Roosevelt's  and 
Churchill's,  is  worthless.  Their  attitude  toward 
Russia  plays  upon  all  the  possible  domestic  prej- 
udices of  religion  or  nationality. 

The  true  isolationists  play  also  upon  the  theme 
of  power  politics,  and  its  evils,  at  the  very  same 
time  they  are  proclaiming  our  complete  security 
now  and  in  the  future  because  of  our  invincible 
Navy  and  demanding  the  seizing,  without  delay 
or  bother  about  rights,  of  every  island  in  the  Pa- 
cific which  our  strategy  needs.  What  a  pleasant, 
peaceful  world  they  would  make ! 

The  cynics  draw  into  a  curious  fellowship  the 
idealists  who  will  accept  nothing  less  than  per- 
fection in  any  organization  or  planning,  even 
though  on  its  face  it  makes  agreement  with  any 
other  nation  impossible.  Let  me  quote  the  answer 
to  the  perfectionist  of  a  great  Christian  thinker 
which  puts  it  much  better  than  I  can : 

"Power  is  not  itself  an  evil :  it  is  a  capacity  to 
act,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  As  opposed  to 
impotence,  the  possession  of  power  is  a  good.  The 
use  of  force,  as  an  activity  of  power,  may  be  an 
indispensable  instrument  of  order.  Hence  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned merely  because  they  accept  the  fact  of 
power-difference  among  states,  and  assign  to  the 
great  powers  special  responsibilities.  It  might 
conceivably  be  better  for  the  peace  of  the  world  if 
the  effective  power  in  international  relations  were 
not  at  this  juncture  centralized  in  three  or  four 
great  states;  but  this  centralization  cannot  at 
once  be  banished.  The  task  is  to  make  centralized 
power  serve  the  ends  of  justice,  rather  than  its 
own  ends  alone.  As  over  the  former  League,  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  has  this  virtue,  that  it  seeks 
to  make  power  and  responsibility  commensurate. 

"If  we  ask  how  centralized  power  can  be  made 


to  serve  the  ends  of  justice,  one  may  be  incline* 
answer,  'By  subjecting  it  to  a  greater  force', 
if  any  one  of  the  great  powers  were  to  be 
demned  by  the  others  and  the  force  of  the 
ganization  were  brought  to  bear,  this  would 
tantamount  to  the  inauguration  of  another  w< 
war.  Whatever  the  force  at  the  disposal 
the  Security  Council  it  cannot  be  great  eno 
to  be  decisive  in  such  an  emergency.  This  i 
be  the  consideration  which  leads  the  great  po^ 
to  avoid  the  constitutional  possibility  of  a  < 
demnation  by  the  others.  If  there  is  to  be  secu 
or  peace  at  all,  it  must  lie  therefore  not  in  supe 
force  as  against  the  great  powers,  but  in  a  de| 
of  good  will  and  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
great  powers,  subjected  to  the  constant  plaj 
public  opinion. 

"Whether  this  unanimous  good  will  and 
faith  do  or  do  not  exist  among  the  great  po\ 
party  to  this  plan,  is  a  question  of  fact,  moment 
for  the  world.    It  is  equally  fatal  to  hold  anj 
titude  of  suspicion  when  good  faith  is  presl 
and  to  hold  an  attitude  of  credulity  when 
absent." 

That   is    Christian    realism   in   answer   to 
fectionism.    Here  is  another  fine  statement  of] 
Christian  position: 

"We  cannot  expect  our  Government  to  seel 
cooperate  on  world  problems  unless  that  is  -wl 
the  American  people  want  and  unless  they  wj 
it  sufficiently  to  be  tolerant  of  results  whichj 
themselves,  will  often  be  unsatisfactory. 

"This  'tolerance.'  ...  is  not  a  compromi 
our  ideals.  Rather,  it  is  the  acceptance,  pr<| 
sionally,  of  practical  situations  which  fall  sll 
of  our  ideals.  The  vital  word  in  that  sentencl 
the  word  'provisionally'.  We  cannot  agree  to  s<l 
tions  which  fall  short  of  our  ideals  if  thereby! 
become  morally  bound  to  sustain  and  perpetii 
them.  That  would  be  stultifying.  It  is  the  ]| 
sibility  of  change  which  is  the  bridge  betwl 
idealism  and  the  practical  incidents  of  collab<|| 
tion.  That  possibility  is  an  imperative 
Christians." 

We  must  act  so  as  to  promote  that  good- will 
good-faith,  and  not  destroy  it. 

The  campaign  for  the  world  Organization 
supported  by  idealism  has  to  be  organized.  Tl 
means  an  organized  stimulation  of  individul 
You  have  to  get  people  to  the  point  where,  bef 
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|jrmed,  they  have  the  inner  gumption  to  nail 
lie,  to  answer  the  argument  when  they  hear 
from  friend  or  acquaintance,  or  even  stranger. 
.'o  be  informed  and  stimulated  the  individual 
to  be  reached  by  group  organization  and  by  all 
media  of  educational  publicity.  That  means 
il  news  and  plenty  of  effective  literature  and 
3ets.  It  means  good  motion -picture  material, 
means  good  spot  radio  stuff  especially  using 
,es  for  which  an  audience  is  built  up.  I  am  more 
n  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  splendid  coop- 
tion  of  radio  in  another  series  in  which  Con* 
SS  and  the  State  Depai'tment  are  taking  part, 
ich  began  Saturday,  February  24,  and  will 
for  7  weeks.  The  reaction  from  the  Depart- 
lt  series  a  year  ago  was  so  outstanding  that 
list  ant  Secretary  MacLeish  and  his  associate 
in  Dickey  are  looking  forward  to  even  better 
llts  this  time,  for  understanding  of  the  prob- 
s  we  face  and  for  unity  in  solving  them, 
reighbors  and  neighborhoods  grow  as  people 
w,  slowly,  by  experience  and  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ple,  built  on  friendship  and  feeling  for  people, 
'roximity  is  not  enough.  We  are  told  almost 
ry  day  that  the  shriveling  of  this  world  has 
sed  better  international  relations.  But  don't 
get  that  friction  only  appears  when  two  sur- 
is  rub  together.  You  can't  get  heat  between 
i  pieces  of  wood  by  waving  them  in  the  air  ten 
;  apart.  You  can't  have  a  spat  with  a  neighbor 
never  see.  You  can  only  be  bored  by  a  bore 
)  pushes  into  the  chair  next  to  you.  The  shrink- 
world  by  itself  does  not  produce  peace ;  it  can 
duce  world  war  quicker  than  before.  And  don't 
get  that  the  change  from  stagecoach  to  railroad 
.  from  sailing  ship  to  steam  shrank  the  world 
*e  than  the  airplane. 

0  it  is  that  we  have  to  work  at  being  neighbors 
>rder  not  to  be  enemies.  The  closer  we  live 
sther  the  less  we  can  be  indifferent.  Isolation  is 
•ossible  because  everybody  else  is  in  our  back 
d,  on  the  roof,  or  firing  off  torpedoes  across  the 
k.  which  is  no  longer  2,500  miles  wide  but  only 
and  one-half  hours  by  air.    There  is  no  isola- 

1  The  sole  problem  is  how  you  deal  with  your 
*hbors. 

"he  number  one  plank  in  my  platform  on  that 
ject  is  the  number  one  plank  in  our  democratic 
itage  and  in  our  Jewish-Christian  tradition, 
pie  are  human  beings,  children  of  God,  worthy 
iffection,  of  assistance,  of  understanding.   That 
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is  the  instinct  which  led  the  small  independent 
churches  of  England  300  years  ago  to  insist  to 
Cromwell  that  every  Englishman  in  the  new  Com- 
monwealth should  have  a  vote  irrespective  of  his 
property.  That  is  the  feeling  for  people  which  is 
so  deep  in  us  Americans  that  Britishers  and  French 
and  Indians  and  Chinese  can't  miss  it  in  their  con- 
tact with  our  boys  abroad. 

We  have  to  struggle  for  peace  together  or  we 
get  no  peace.  That  is  a  long,  slow,  hard  process, 
building  good  relations  with  neighbors  around  the 
world  which  are  so  strong  that  they  form  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  war  or  threats  of  war.  It  takes 
work  and  determination  besides  the  good-will. 
The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  the  tools  for 
that  determination  to  make  the  world  a  good 
neighborhood. 

Chinese  Doctor  To  Study  in 
The  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

The  young  Chinese  doctor  who  gave  vital  medi- 
cal care  to  Capt.  Ted  Lawson  and  his  four  com- 
panions when  they  crashed  in  China  after  the  1942 
raid  on  Tokyo  is  now  en  route  to  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Shen-yen  Chen  will  study  surgery  for  two 
years  at  American  Government  expense.  This 
chance  to  realize  an  ambition  which  he  has  long 
had  is  given  to  him  as  a  gesture  of  appreciation  of 
his  sacrifice  and  risk  in  tending  the  injured  Amer- 
ican fliers  behind  the  Japanese  lines  and  guiding 
them  to  safety  in  free  China. 

Dr.  Chen's  story  is  well  known  to  Americans 
who  have  read  or  seen  the  screen  version  of  Cap- 
tain Lawson's  book,  Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tokyo. 
The  young  Chinese  doctor  was  working  in  his 
father's  hospital  in  an  inland  city  in  Japanese- 
occupied  territory  when  the  Tokyo  raiders  were 
brought  in  by  their  guerrilla  rescuers.  At  great 
personal  risk  and  refusing  all  compensation,  Dr. 
Chen  and  his  father  treated  the  wounded  fliers.  As 
soon  as  the  men  were  well  enough  to  move,  young 
Dr.  Chen  traveled  with  them  on  the  long  journey 
to  Kunming  to  make  sure  of  their  safety.  There 
he  parted  with  the  fliers  in  June  1942.  Since  that 
time  Dr.  Chen  has  been  in  the  Medical  Detach- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Air  Force  in  Chungking.  The 
invitation  for  him  to  study  in  America  was  ex- 
tended by  the  Department  of  State  in  connection 
with  its  program  of  cultural  relations  with  China. 
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Consideration  of  Pending 
Telecommunication  Problems 

[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

A  telecommunication  delegation  has  left  Wash- 
ington for  London  to  discuss  cable  charges  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  also  to  consider  informally 
other  rate  questions  including  the  question  of 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 
After  the  delegation  has  concluded  its  task  in 
London  it  will  proceed  to  Paris  and  then  to  Rome 
where  it  will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
various  pending  telecommunications  problems. 

The  American  Delegation  is  composed  as 
follows : 

For  the  State  Department: 

Haevey  B.  Otterman,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommunica- 
tions Division. 
For  the  Federal  Communications  Commission: 

Commissioner  Ray  C.  Wakefield,  an  expert  on   rate 
matters. 

M.  H.  Woodward,  Chief  of  the  International  Division. 
For  the  War  Department: 

Colonel  Orla  St.  Clair,  Signal  Corps. 
For  the  American  Embassy  in  London: 

Colonel  Marion  Van  Voorst,  Assistant  Military  Attach^. 

John  Ordway,  Third  Secretary,  Vice  Consul. 
For  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company: 

John  R.  Hyland,  the  company's  United  States  cable 
manager. 
For  the  Commercial  Cable  Company: 

James  A.  Kennedy,  General  Counsel. 

The  British  delegation  in  London  will  be  com- 
posed as  follows : 

R.  A.  Gallop  and  R.  T.  Callender,  Foreign  Office 

H.  Townshend,  Director  of  Telecommunications  Post 

Office 
G.  T.  Anstey,  Accountant  General's  Department  Post 

Office 
R.  L.  P.  Harvey,  Treasury 
Group  Captain   H.   G.   Leonard  Williams,   Chairman, 

British  Joint  Communications  Board 
R.  E.  L/off,  Cable  and  Wireless  Limited 

Geologist  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  March  1] 

Kenneth  E.  Caster,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  visiting  professor  of  geology  at 
the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  He  will 
inaugurate   courses    there    on    paleontology    and 


stratigraphic  geology.     Dr.  Caster  is  one  c 
group  of  distinguished  educators  who  have 
ceived  travel  grants  for  visiting  prof< 
under  the  program  administered  by  the  Dep: 
ment  of  State  for  the  exchange  of  professors 
technical  experts  between  this  country  and 
other  American  republics. 

At  present  on  leave  from  his  post  as  assisl 
professor  of  geology  and  fellow  of  the  gradi 
school  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Ca 
has  specialized  in  research  on  invertebrate  fos 
of  the  Devonian  period  from  Portuguese  V 
Africa,  the  eastern  United  States,  and  the  Col 
bian  Andes.  The  Guggenheim  Foundation 
awarded  him  a  grant  to  complete  his  work  in 
latter  area  when  circumstances  permit.  He 
worked  also  in  the  Paleozoic  paleography 
South  America. 

Dr.  Caster,  for  the  past  two  years  presiden 
the  Paleontological  Research  Institution,  has  j 
lished  some  45  papers,  bulletins,  and  monogra 
in  the  Bulletin  of  American  Paleontology, 
American  Journal  of  Science,  the  Journal  of  P 
ontology,  and  other  learned  and  professional 
gans.  Much  of  his  work  has  been  illustrated 
Mrs.  Caster,  who  is  also  a  geologist  and  has  col 
orated  with  him  in  research.  She  will  accomp 
him  to  Brazil.  They  expect  to  leave  for  Sao  Pf 
early  in  March. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Loy  W.  Henderson 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

Mr.  Loy  W.  Henderson,  the  present  Ameri 
Minister  to  Iraq,  has  been  appointed  Directoi 
the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affair 
the  Department  of  State.    He  will  succeed 
Wallace  Murray,  whose  appointment  as  Amba.1 
dor  to  Iran  has  already  been  announced. 

The  following  persons  have  been  designates 
redesignated  to  the  positions  indicated  in  the  0( 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Clayton,  effective  Febru' 
1, 1945 : 

George  L.  "Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  i 
Displaced  Persons; 

Robert  M.  Carr,  Executive  Secretary,  Exm 
tive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy; 
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to  W.  Schoenfelder,  Executive  Assistant; 
ncy  W.  Davis,  Acting  Informational  Liaison 

T. 

e  following  persons  have  been  designated  or 
ignated  to  the  positions  indicated  in  the  Office 
nmercial  Policy,  effective  February  1, 1945: 
nald  Hiss,  Adviser,  and 
a  D.  Sturgeon,  Adviser  on  Fisheries, 
ederick  Livesey  has  been  designated  as  Ad- 
in  the  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
:y,  effective  February  1, 1945. 


lition  of  the  Division  of  Territorial 
Studies' 

\rpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  insure  that  the 
raphic  Offices  and  divisions  of  the  Department 

receive  the  full  potential  of  service  of  its 
torial  research  staff. 

\chground.  Several  years  ago  a  special  staff 
organized  in  the  Department  to  analyze  and 
uct  background  studies  on  post-war  territorial 
iments.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  post- 
planning  problems  and  policy  have  become 
jnt  problems  and  policy ;  therefore  the  closest 
iation  in  the  staffs  is  advisable. 

Abolition  of  the  Division  of  Territorial  Stud- 
nd  transfer  of  its  staff.  The  Division  of  Ter- 
ial  Studies  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
irs  is  hereby  abolished,  and  its  functions  and 

transferred  among  the  several  geographic 
es  and  divisions,  in  accordance  with  the  deter- 
ition  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depart- 
tal  Administration  in  collaboration  with  the 
ctors  of  the  Offices  concerned.  The  staff  shall 
inue  its  research  activities,  organized  in  the 
es  and  divisions  as  the  Directors  of  Office  shall 
rmine.  Several  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
sion  of  Territorial  Studies  are  hereby  trans- 
;d  to  other  divisions  of  the  Office  of  Special 
tical  Affairs. 

Departmental  Order  Amended.  Depart- 
tal  Order  1301  of  December  20, 1944  is  accord- 
y  amended. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

*partmental  Order  1309,  dated  Feb.  27 ;  effective  Mar. 
15. 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE         g 

Surveys  To  Be  Made  at  American 
Embassies  and  Consulates 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  today 
that  Mr.  Stettinius,  before  he  left  for  Yalta,  had 
personally  prepared  plans  to  send  abroad  a  num- 
ber of  experts  to  study  the  work  of  our  Embassies 
and  Consulates  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
increasing  their  effectiveness. 

In  line  with  the  Secretary's  wishes,  Mr.  Grew 
said  that  he  is  selecting  three  teams  of  experts 
to  make  these  surveys.  One  team  will  visit  Europe, 
another  South  America,  and  the  third  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  Secretary  will  ask  each 
team  to  appraise  the  needs  of  the  Foreign  Service 
establishments  in  the  area  it  surveys,  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  an  increasingly  effective  Foreign 
Service  to  represent  the  United  States  abroad. 

To  assure  objective  recommendations  each  team 
will  include  management  experts  from  outside  the 
Government,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  State.  The  team  itineraries  will  include  typical 
Foreign  Service  establishments. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  declared  in  mak- 
ing the  announcement: 

"The  responsibilities  of  the  Foreign  Service  are 
constantly  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
in  this  period  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
changes.  Clearly  the  Service  will  benefit  from  an 
objective  review  of  its  organization,  personnel, 
equipment,  facilities,  and  administrative  proce- 
dures. The  survey  teams  we  are  selecting  can  be 
depended  upon  to  develop  sound  recommendations 
for  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice which  is  primarily  responsible  for  represent- 
ing the  United  States  Government  abroad." 

Three  teams  will  be  utilized  in  order  to  expedite 
world  coverage.  The  surveys  will  require  approx- 
imately two  months.  The  teams  will  depart  in 
March.  Their  recommendations  will  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  upon  their  return. 

The  personnel  of  the  teams  and  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal establishments  to  be  visited  abroad  will  be 
made  public  at  a  later  date. 
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Revocation  of  Certain  Executive  Orders 
Regarding  Foreign  Service  Regulations 

Executive  Order  9521  on  the  subject  of  "Revoca- 
tion of  certain  Executive  Orders  prescribing  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  duties  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States"  was  intended,  as  stated  therein,  to  promote 
effective  administration  of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States.1  It  will  facilitate  the  issuance 
of  regulations  to  govern  the  Foreign  Service  and 
will  result  in  increased  efficiency  in  administration. 
It  will  also  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting the  work  now  being  done  to  revise  the 
Foreign  Service  Regulations. 

Heretofore  Foreign  Service  Regulations  have 
been  issued  by  Executive  Order.  Under  authority 
of  Executive  Order  9452  of  June  26,  1944,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  9514  of  January  IS, 
1945,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized,  with 
certain  exceptions,  to  prescribe  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  and  the 
transaction  of  their  business.  Executive  Order 
9521  enables  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thority contained  in  those  two  Executive  Orders. 

The  revocation  of  any  existing  Executive  Order 
listed  in  Executive  Order  9521  will  be  effective  only 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  issues  a  regulation  to 
take  its  place. 
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pwed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  for  the  serv- 
13  of  the  several  departments  and  Independent  establish- 
es. H.  Doc.  88,  79th  Cong.  42  pp. 
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report.] 
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Constitution,  Jefferson's  Manual  and  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  By  Lewis  Deschler,  Parliamentarian.  H.  Doe. 
810,  78th  Cong,    xiii,  721  pp. 
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Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Upon  Return 
From  Conferences  in  the  Crimea  and  at  Mexico  City 


[Released  to  the  press  .March  10] 

I  am  glad  to  be  home  again. 

It  is  only  six  weeks  since  I  left  Washington  on 
my  way  to  Malta  and  the  Crimea.  Yet  I  have 
traveled  26,000  miles — more  than  the  distance 
around  the  world — and  spent  over  half  of  my  time 
at  the  conferences  in  the  Crimea  and  at  Mexico 
City.  In  one  and  the  same  day  I  said  good-by 
tt)  Mr.  Molotov  at  Moscow  as  the  early-morning 
snow  swirled  around  us  and  in  the  evening  I 
talked  in  Cairo  with  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  who 
had  come  there  to  meet  the  President.  Less  than 
18  hours  later  I  had  crossed  Africa,  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Equator,  and  I  was  conferring  with  Presi- 
dent Vargas  of  Brazil  at  his  summer  home  near 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

It  is  literally  true  today  that  we  Americans 
are  the  neighbors — next-door  neighbors— of  every 
other  people  on  the  earth.  We  can  go  to  any  other 
country,  and  the  people  of  any  other  country  can 
come  to  us,  in  a  few  hours'  time.  We  cannot  shut 
ourselves  away  from  what  happens  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  because  the  rest  of  the  world  is  right 
next  door. 

How  secure  and  how  durable  the  peace  will  be 
after  victory  will  depend  upon  whether  we  can 
work  together  with  the  other  United  Nations 
even  more  closely  and  successfully  than  we  have 
in  this  war.  We  have  no  other  choice  except  eco- 
nomic disasters  and  another  and  far  more  terrible 
war.  From  now  on  we  Americans  must  share — 
for  our  own  sake — in  the  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  peace  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

I  have  been  away  on  two  major  assignments — 
to  assist  the  President  at  the  Crimea  Conference 
and  to  head  the  United  States  Delegation  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  in  Mexico  City.  I  have  also  performed 
missions  in  Moscow,  Cairo,  Monrovia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Guatemala  City,  and  Habana. 

All  the  labors  of  this  trip  have  been  toward  the 
same  end — establishing  the  bases  of  a  lasting  peace 
in  which  Americans  and  other  peoples  can  live  in 


the  assurance  of  greater  security  and  freedom  and 
of  wider  opportunities.  I  believe  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  six  weeks  toward  this 
goal— both  at  Yalta,  where  the  President's  lead- 
ership was  outstanding,  and  in  Mexico  City,  where 
the  cooperation  of  the  American  republics  was 
tremendously  strengthened. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  Senators  Tom  Con- 
nally  and  Warren  R.  Austin  and  Representatives 
Luther  Johnson  and  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  as  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Delegation  at  Mexico  City. 
They  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference. Important  contributions  were  also  made 
by  the  members  of  our  Delegation  representing 
labor,  agriculture,  and  business. 

The  next  step  ahead  of  us  is  the  conference  of 
all  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  on  April 
25 — little  more  than  six  weeks  from  now.  San 
Francisco  will  be  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  America.  I  look  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  a  charter  for  the  world  Organization 
as  a  responsibility  as  heavy  and  a  duty  as  sacred 
as  that  which  fell  to  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Philadelphia  in  1787. 

Like  the  men  who  founded  this  Republic,  we  of 
this  generation  are  called  upon  to  pioneer  a  new 
way.  It  is  symbolically  appropriate  that  we  should 
meet  at  San  Francisco  for  this  purpose — for  our 
pioneering  has  always  been  westward  and  San 
Francisco  is  at  the  crossroads  of  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  underestimate  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  must  overcome  before  we  can 
realize  our  ultimate  objective,  nor  should  any 
American  underestimate  them. 

We  have  first  to  write  the  Charter  of  the  world 
Organization.  It  must  then  be  accepted  by  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  And  after  that  we  shall  have 
the  continuing  task  of  making  the  new  Organiza- 
tion really  work — the  task  of  creating  over  the 
years  those  political,  economic,  and  social  condi- 
tions essential  to  a  lasting  peace. 

Like  a  great  many  Americans  I  have  been 
brought  up  in  business  and  I  have  been  trained  to 
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look  reality  squarely  in  the  face.  But  I  share  also 
with  most  Americans  an  abiding  faith  in  the  power 
for  good  of  our  people  and  in  the  aspirations  for 
which  America  stands. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  although  I  have  not  been 
to  the  battle-fronts,  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Americans  in  spanning  the 


oceans  and  the  continents  so  thai  the  full  power  of 
our  military  might  could  be  brought  to  the  home- 
lands of  the  enemy.  No  one  who  has  witn<-  <•<] 
even  a  small  part  of  these  achievements  can  doubt 
the  capacity  of  Americans  in  cooperation  with  our 
Allies  to  win  also  the  battles  for  the  reestablish! 
ment  of  peace  and  its  maintenance  in  the  future. 


United  Nations  Conference 


INVITATIONS  TO  CONFEEENCE  INCLUDING  VOTING  PROVISIONS  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  A  SECTION 

OF  DU3IRARTON  OAKS  PROPOSALS 


[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

At  the  Crimea  Conference  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  authorized,  on 
behalf  of  the  three  Governments  there  repre- 
sented, to  consult  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  in  order  to  invite  them  to  sponsor 
invitations  jointly  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  a  confer- 
ence of  United  Nations  called  to  meet  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  April  25,  1945. 

Those  consultations  have  now  been  held.  The 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  has  agreed 
to  join  in  sponsoring  invitations  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference.  The  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic  has  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  conference  but,  after  consultation  with  the 
sponsoring  Governments,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment— which  did  not  participate  in  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Conversations — is  not  joining  in 
sponsoring  the  invitations. 

On  March  5,  at  noon  Washington  time,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  stationed  at  various  capitals  through- 
out the  world  presented  to  the  Governments  of  39 
different  United  Nations  the  following  invitation : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, on  behalf  of  itself  and  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, and  the  Republic  of  China,  invites  the  Gov- 
ernment of  [name  of  Government  invited  was 
inserted  here]  to  send  representatives  to  a  con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  to  be  held  on  April 


25, 1945,  at  San  Francisco  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  prepare  a  charter  for  a  general  inter- 
national organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

"The  above-named  Governments  suggest  that 
the  conference  consider  as  affording  a  basis  for 
such  a  charter  the  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  international  organization, 
which  were  made  public  last  October  as  a  result 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  and  which 
have  now  been  supplemented  by  the  following 
provisions  for  Section  C  of  Chapter  VI : 

"  'C.  Voting. 

"'1.  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council 
should  have  one  vote. 

"  '2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  pro- 
cedural matters  should  be  made  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  seven  members. 

"  '3.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  all 
other  matters  should  be  made  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  seven  members  including  the  concurring 
votes  of  the  permanent  members ;  provided  that, 
in  decisions  under  Chapter  VIII,  Section  A,  and 
under  the  second  sentence  of  Paragraph  1  of 
Chapter  VIII,  Section  C,  a  party  to  a  dispute 
should  abstain  from  voting.' 

"Further  information  as  to  arrangements  will  be 
transmitted  subsequently.  In  the  event  that  the 
Government  of  [name  of  Government  invited  was 
inserted  here]  desires  in  advance  of  the  Conference 
to  present  views  or  comments  concerning  the  pro- 
posals, the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  such  views  and 
comments  to  the  other  participating  Govern- 
ments." 
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The  invitation  has  been  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  following  United  Nations: 


Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Kingdom  of  Belgium 
Republic  of  Bolivia 
Tinted  States  of  Brazil 
Canada 

Republic  of  Chile 
Republic  of  Colombia 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
Republic  of  Cuba 
bzechoslovak  Republic 
Dominican  Republic 
Republic  of  Ecuador 
Kingdom  of  Egypt 
Republic  of  El  Salvador 
Empire  of  Ethiopia 
Kingdom  of  Greece 
Republic  of  Guatemala 
Republic  of  Haiti 
Republic  of  Honduras 
India 

Empire  of  Iran 
Kingdom  of  Iraq 


Republic  of  Liberia 
The  Grand  Duchy  of 

Luxembourg 
United  Mexican  States 
The  Kingdom  of  the 

Netherlands 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand 
Republic  of  Nicaragua 
Kingdom  of  Norway 
Republic  of  Panama 
Republic  of  Paraguay 
Republic  of  Peru 
Commonwealth  of  the 

Philippines 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
The  Republic  of  Turkey 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Oriental  Republic  of 

Uruguay 
United  States  of  Venezuela 
Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  a  most  significant 
announcement,  here  in  Mexico  City,  concerning 
the  future  world  Organization  for  peace  and 
security. 

As  I  arise  to  speak,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  sponsoring 
Governments — the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China — is  transmitting  invi- 
tations to  the  United  Nations  conference  to  be 
held  at  San  Francisco  on  April  25th. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  France  has  not  accepted  our  invitation 
to  become  one  of  the  sponsoring  countries  for  the 
San  Francisco  conference. 

Issuance  of  the  formal  invitation  to  meet  only 
seven  weeks  from  now  in  San  Francisco  is  another 
step  toward  a  goal  w,hich  is  in  the  minds,  and  in 
the  hearts,  of  all  of  us — establishment  of  an  endur- 
ing peace  after  victory  in  this  war. 

In  October  1943  the  signatories  of  the  Moscow 
Declaration  pledged  themselves  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  other  nations  devoted  to 
peace  in  creating  a  general  international  organiza- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  was  the  next 
step  necessary  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  vast 
program.    From  that  Conference  there  emerged 


the  Proposals  which  we  are  studying  here  in 
Mexico  City. 

The  Conversations  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  left  open 
the  question  of  voting  procedure  in  the  Security 
Council.  A  proposal  on  this  subject  has  now  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  text  of  the 
invitation  to  the  San  Francisco  conference,  which 
I  shall  read  to  you  in  a  moment.  This  was  one  of 
the  great  accomplishments  under  President 
Roosevelt's  leadership  at  the  Crimea  Conference. 

In  Mexico  City  the  20  countries  here  repre- 
sented are  taking  another  important  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  world  organization.  Our 
task  here  has  been  to  exchange  views,  and  to  clarify 
our  thoughts,  on  the  essential  features  of  the  world 
Organization  of  the  future  and  on  the  relation- 
ship to  it  of  our  own  inter- American  system ;  and 
thus  to  prepare  ourselves  more  fully  for  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  at  San  Francisco. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  now  to  read  to  you  the 
text  of  the  invitation  to  the  Conference,  which  in- 
cludes the  proposed  provisions  for  voting  in  the 
Security  Council. 

[Here  follows  the  text  of  the  invitation  as 
printed  on  page  394  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.] 

The  proposed  provisions  for  voting  in  the 
Security  Council  are  those  which  were  presented 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Crimea  Conference ;  they  were  there  agreed  to  by 
Great  Britain  and  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  have 
since  been  approved  by  China. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  comment  to  you  briefly  on 
the  significance  of  the  proposal  on  voting  pro- 
cedure. This  procedure  means  that  whenever  any 
member  of  the  Council — including  any  permanent 
member — is  a  party  to  a  dispute,  that  member  can- 
not vote  in  any  decision  of  the  Council  involving 
peaceful  settlement  of  that  dispute.  Consequently, 
the  Council  can  examine  the  dispute  thoroughly 
and  the  remaining  members  can  make  recommend- 
ations to  all  the  parties  to  the  dispute  as  to 
methods  and  procedures  for  settling  it.  They  can 
refer  the  legal  aspects  of  the  dispute  to  the  inter- 
national court  for  advice.  They  can  refer  the  dis- 
pute to  the  General  Assembly  if  they  wish;  and 
they  can  take  any  other  appropriate  steps  short  of 
enforcement  measures  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 


I 


i 
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1  Made  at  Chapultepec  Castle  in  Mexico  City  on  Mar.  5, 
1945. 
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that  dispute  without  the  vote  of  the  member  of  the 
Security  Council  involved  in  the  dispute. 

This  means  that  all  members  of  the  Security 
Council  when  they  are  parties  to  a  dispute  will  be 
on  the  same  footing  before  this  Council.  It  means 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  will  be  denied  the  right 
to  have  a  fair  hearing  of  its  case  in  the  Security 
Council,  and  that  the  equal,  democratic  rights  of 
all  nations  will  be  respected. 

If  the  dispute  is  not  settled  by  such  means,  the 
major  question  before  the  Council  is  whether  force 
needs  to  be  employed.  In  that  event,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  vote  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Council  be  unanimous.  They  are  the  nations 
which  possess  in  sufficient  degree  the  industrial 
and  military  strength  to  prevent  aggression. 
However,  the  decision  of  the  Council  can  be 
reached  in  such  a  case  only  by  a  majority  of  seven 
members,  which  means  that  the  permanent  mem- 
bers cannot  alone  decide  to  take  action.  It  also 
means  that  the  non-permanent  members  can  pre- 
vent action. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  here  to  hand  to 
each  of  you  a  more  detailed  memorandum  on  the 
voting  procedure  which  I  am  sure  you  will  wish 
to  study. 

The  invitation  to  the  San  Francisco  conference 
suggests  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  be 
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considered  as  affording  a  basis  for  the  Charter  of 

the  world  Organization.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  is,  I  am  confident,  of  the  other 
sponsoring  nations,  thai  there  should  also  l>e  the 
fullest  opportunity  at  thai  conference  for  con- 
sideration of  the  views  and  suggestion  of  all  the 
participating  Governments.  I  know  that  the  con- 
tributions of  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  the 
American  republics  will  be  most  valuable  in  the 
writing  of  the  Charter. 

The  responsibility  f or,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  peaceful  world  order  is  the  coma 
mon  responsibility  of  all  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  on  them  that  the  duty  has  now  fallen  to  write 
a  charter  for  the  international  Organization  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  realities  of  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  so  clearly  expressing  the  free  and  democratic 
ideals  for  which  the  United  Nations  stand,  that 
it  will  truly  represent  both  the  will  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  lasting  peace  and  their  capacity 
actually  to  build  and  to  maintain  such  a  peace 
together. 

We  have  the  opportunity.  We  have  the  will. 
May  God  grant  us  the  vision  and  the  strength  to 
sustain  us.  It  is  my  faith  that  together  we  wiM 
build  this  world  of  freedom  and  security— a 
world  at  peace  at  last. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  REGARDING  VOTING  PROCEDURE  IN  THE 
SECURITY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  DUMBARTON  OAKS  PROPOSALS 


[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

Today,  with  the  issuance  of  the  invitations  to 
the  San  Francisco  conference,  there  have  been 
made  public  the  provisions  of  the  text  on  voting 
procedure  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  general 
international  Organization  proposed  at  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  provisions,  taken 
together,  is  that  a  difference  is  made,  so  far  as 
voting  is  concerned,  between  the  quasi-judicial 
function  of  the  Security  Council  in  promoting  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes  and  the  political 
function  of  the  Council  in  taking  action  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

Where  the  Council  is  engaged  in  performing  its 
quasi-judicial  function  of  promoting  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  no  nation,  large  or  small,  should 
be  above  the  law.    This  means  that  no  nation,  large 


or  small,  if  a  party  to  a  dispute,  would  participate 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  ques- 
tions like  the  following: 

(a)  Whether  a  matter  should  be  investigated; 

(b)  Whether  the  dispute  or  situation  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  its  continuation  is  likely  to  threaten 
the  peace ; 

(c)  Whether  the  Council  should  call  on  the 
parties  to  settle  a  dispute  by  means  of  their  own 
choice ; 

(d)  Whether,  if  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the 
Council,  a  recommendation  should  be  made  as  to 
methods  and  procedures  of  settlement ; 

(e)  Whether  the  Council  should  make  such  rec- 
ommendations before  the  dispute  is  referred  to  it ; 

(f)  What  should  be  the  nature  of  this  recom- 
mendation ; 
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(g)  Whether  the  legal  aspect  of  the  dispute 
bould  be  referred  to  the  Court  for  advice; 

(h)  Whether  a  regional  agency  should  be  asked 
>  concern  itself  with  the  dispute;  and 

(i)  Whether  the  dispute  should  be  referred  to 
he  General  Assembly. 

Where  the  Council  is  engaged  in  performing  its 
•olitical  functions  of  action  for  maintenance  of 
pace  and  security,  a  difference  is  made  between 
he  permanent  members  of  the  Council  and  other 
at  ions  for  the  practical  reason  that  the  permanent 
lembers  of  the  Council  must,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
ity.  bear  the  principal  responsibility  for  action. 
foanimous  agreement  among  the  permanent  mem- 
ei  s  of  the  Council  is  therefore  requisite.  In  such 
latters,  therefore,  the  concurrence  of  all  the  per- 
lanent  members  would  be  required.  Examples 
re: 

(a)  Determination  of  the  existence  of  a  threat 
r  breach  of  the  peace ; 

(b)  Use  of  force  or  other  enforcement  measures ; 

(c)  Approval  of  agreements  for  supply  of 
(toed  forces; 

(d)  Matters  relating  to  the  regulation  of  arma- 
lents;  and 

(e)  Matters  concerning  the  suspension  and  ex- 
■kion  of  members,  and  the  admission  of  new 
lembers. 


Statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
>tate  on  Arrival  at  Habana1 

teleased  to  the  press  March  9] 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  accept  the  invi- 
ttion  of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Ramon  Grau  San 
[art in.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  to  pay 
l  official  visit  here  in  Habana  on  my  way  back 
>  Washington  from  the  conferences  in  the  Crimea 
id  at  Mexico  City. 

Your  President  not  long  ago  paid  our  country 
le  honor  of  a  visit,  and  I  bring  with  me  on  this 
.•en  si  on  the  personal  greetings  to  him  and  to  you 
1  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
•e  linked  together  by  the  strong  ties  of  our  tra- 
tional  friendship  and  our  mutual  respect  for 
ich  other.    We  have  made  common  cause  in  two 


world  wars  to  preserve  our  freedom,  and  we  have 
worked  closely  together  in  peace. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Mexico  City  con- 
ference has  resulted  in  building  a  firm  foundation 
for  great  advances  in  the  political  and  social  co- 
operation of  the  American  republics  and  in  the 
economic  development  of  this  hemisphere,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

It  was  the  Declaration  of  Habana  that  pro- 
claimed an  act  of  aggression  against  any  American 
state  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  of  us,  and  it 
is  in  that  spirit  that  we  have  gone  forward  at 
Mexico  City  to  strengthen  our  common  security 
against  aggression  through  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec. 

Reassertion  of  Policy 
Toward  Austria 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  March  11] 

Seven  years  ago  on  March  11, 1938  Hitler  began 
his  conquest  of  Europe  with  the  invasion  of 
Austria. 

This  is  a  fitting  time  to  reassert  the  policy  of  the 
American  Government  towards  Austria.  That 
policy  stands  firm  and  clear  in  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom  at 
Moscow  on  November  1,  1943,  in  which  Austria 
was  reminded  that  "she  has  a  responsibility  which 
she  cannot  evade  for  participation  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  Hitlerite  Germany,  and  that  in  the 
final  settlement  account  will  inevitably  be  taken 
of  her  own  contribution  to  her  liberation." 

It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  this  Government  to  see 
reestablished  a  free  and  independent  Austria  in 
which  the  Austrian  people  themselves  can  guide 
their  own  destiny  in  harmony  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  seeking  peace,  security,  and 
well-being. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  solely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  outside  world,  but  only  if  the  Aus- 
trian people  themselves  are  imbued  with  that  ideal 
and  themselves  strive  for  its  realization. 

A  crucial  period,  in  which  heavy  responsibilities 
toward  that  end  will  rest  upon  Austrian  patriot- 
ism, lies  immediately  before  us. 


1  Made  on  Mar.  9,  1945. 
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Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 

War  and  Peace 

EXPRESSION   OF  TRIBUTE  BY  THE   SECRETARY  OF  STATE   AT  THE   FINAL  PLENARY  SESSION' 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Delegates  :  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you  for  two  minutes  only  on  a  matter 
close  to  my  heart  at  this  moment. 

In  the  name  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Delegation,  and  of  the 
people  of  my  country,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
His  Excellency  Manuel  Avila  Camacho,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico ;  and  to  Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace. 

I  would  express  appreciation,  also,  to  the  people 
of  Mexico,  whose  hospitality,  generosity,  and 
good-will  have  been  so  apparent  to  us  all.  We 
have  worked  among  friends. 

At  the  opening  hour  of  the  Conference,  we 
heard  the  wise  and  generous  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  and  we  have  constantly  felt  his 
deep  interest  and  helpful  influence  in  our  labors 
for  the  welfare  of  the  American  republics  and  the 
security  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Padilla  is  known  and  esteemed  throughout 
the  Americas.  His  powerful  leadership  for  con- 
tinental solidarity,  for  victory  in  war,  and  for 


social  welfare  and  peace  have  been  recognized  by 
us  all  since  the  days  of  the  conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

His  outstanding  work  in  organizing  this  his- 
toric assembly  and  the  brilliant  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  its  deliberations  have  contrib- 
uted beyond  measure  to  its  success.  He  has  shown 
himself  once  again  to  be  a  great  patriot  and  a 
great  statesman,  whose  vision  of  the  destinies  of 
the  Americas  is  an  inspiration  to  all  the  peoples 
of  this  hemisphere. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
Foreign  Secretaries  and  delegates  of  the  other 
American  republics  here  represented,  join  me  in 
paying  this  tribute,  which  carries,  furthermore, 
our  deepest  sentiments  of  affection  and  recogni- 
tion for  his  kind  courtesies,  and  for  his  intelligent 
and  skilful  direction  of  our  tasks,  which  end  today 
Avith  such  unprecedented  success. 

May  I  repeat  again  that  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
my  good  fortune  to  have  the  privilege  of  welcom- 
ing many  of  you  at  San  Francisco  a  few  weeks 
from  now. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ON  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

I  believe  that  every  delegate  to  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
here  in  Mexico  City  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
Conference  has  achieved  truly  historic  results. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  20  American 
republics  represented  at  this  Conference  will  mark 
an  historic  turning-point  in  the  development  of 
inter- American  cooperation  for  peace  and  security 


1  Made  on  Mar.  8,  1945. 

2  Made  on  Mar.  8,  1945.  The  material  included  in  this 
statement  was  the  subject  of  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  Mexico  City  on  Mar.  8,  1945 
over  the  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  station  XEW  in  Mexico  City  (see  press  release  213 
of  Mar.  8,  not  printed). 


from  aggression  and  for  the  advancement  of 
standards  of  living  for  all  the  American  peoples. 
It  will  contribute  much  to  the  success  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  in  San  Francisco  and  to  the 
creation  of  a  world  organization  to  maintain 
peace. 

The  way  has  also  been  prepared  for  the  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  at  Bogota  in  1946,  when 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  many  of  the  proj- 
ects initiated  here  for  the  broad  and  definitive 
reorganization  and  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
American  system  will  be  completed. 

Of  the  many  notable  agreements  reached  at  this 
Conference  there  are  at  least  six  that  seem  to  me 
of  outstanding  significance. 
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First,  we  have  reaffirmed  our  wartime  collabora- 
tion in  the  common  struggle  against  the  Axis. 
We  have  agreed  to  intensify  our  cooperative  meas- 
ures to  stamp  out  every  vestige  of  Nazi  influence 
in  this  hemisphere  and  have  declared  the  formal 
adherence  of  the  American  republics  to  the  Dec- 
laration on  War  Criminals  made  in  October  1943 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.1  Under  the  resolutions  adopted  here,  no 
Axis  leader,  official,  or  agent  who  is  guilty  of 
crimes  against  law  and  civilization  in  this  war 
will  be  able  to  escape  punishment  by  finding  refuge 
in  this  hemisphere. 

Second,  after  full  discussion  the  20  American  re- 
publics have  endorsed  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals as  a  basis  of  the  Charter  for  the  world  Or- 
ganization to  be  written  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  in  San  Francisco.  At  the  same  time 
the  resolution  adopted  here  provides  a  sure  means 
by  which  the  thoughts  and  recommendations  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  American  republics  will  be  given 
full  weight  at  San  Francisco. 

After  the  Conference  here  at  Mexico  City,  the 
world  can  rest  assured  of  the  unanimous  resolve 
of  the  American  republics  here  represented  to  join 
with  the  other  United  Nations  in  successfully  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  the  new  world  Or- 
ganization. 

Third,  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 2  we  have  taken 
a  significant  step  beyond  the  Act  of  Habana  in 
developing  machinery  for  united  action  by  the 
American  states  in  the  face  of  aggression  or  the 
threat  of  aggression  whether  from  within  or  with- 
out this  hemisphere. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  the  American  republics, 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes  and  wartime  powers,  have  agreed  that 
we  should  act  together  in  the  use  of  whatever  meas- 
ures, including  force  if  necessary,  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  or  suppress  aggression  against 
any  American  states.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
provided  that  measures  taken  under  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  must  conform  to  the  principles  of 
the  world  Organization  when  it  is  established. 

I  believe  that  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  repre- 
sents one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  history  of  this  hemisphere. 

Fourth,  the  Mexico  City  conference  has  also 
adopted  sweeping  and  specific  measures  toward 
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strengthening  and  reorganizing  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  and  preparing  it  for  whatever  new 
responsibilities  it  may  assume  within  the  world 
Organization.3  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  as  a  result 
of  the  decisions  taken  at  this  Conference  the  inter- 
American  system  of  the  future  will  be  far  stronger 
and  more  effective  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
past. 

I  refer  to  our  agreements  for  regular  annual  and 
special  emergency  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters ;  for  more  frequent  conferences  of  the  Amer- 
ican states;  for  reforming  and  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  Pan  American  Union ;  for  continu- 
ing the  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee,  the 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political 
Defense,  and  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board ; 
for  establishing  a  permanent  Inter- American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council ;  and  for  completing  by 
the  end  of  this  year  a  draft  of  a  detailed  Charter 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Pan  American  System, 
including  a  "Declaration  of  the  Eights  and  Duties 
of  States"  and  a  "Declaration  of  the  International 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man". 

Taken  together  these  and  other  similar  measures 
agreed  upon  here  at  Mexico  City  constitute  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking,  which  will  require  all  the 
support  and  active  participation  that  each  of  our 
countries  can  contribute  between  now  and  the 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Bogota  next 
year. 

Fifth,  in  the  Declaration  of  Mexico  and  in  other 
resolutions,  we  have  rededicated  ourselves  at  this 
Conference  to  American  principles  of  humanity 
and  to  raising  the  standards  of  living  of  our  peo- 
ples, so  that  all  men  and  women  in  these  republics 
may  live  decently  in  peace,  in  liberty,  and  in 
security.  That  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
program  for  social  and  economic  cooperation 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  at  Mexico  City. 

We  have  faced  squarely  the  difficult,  immediate 
economic  problems  of  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
and  we  have  found  an  answer  which  we  believe 
will  protect  the  economies  of  our  countries  during 
this  period  of  adjustment. 

We  have  agreed  upon  principles  and  upon 
methods  of  joint  action  for  increasing  trade  among 
our  countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world  and  for 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  6,  1943,  p.  311. 

1  Printed  in  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  339. 

'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4, 1945,  p.  341. 
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developing  the  industrial  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  this  hemisphere  to  our  mutual  benefit. 
This  program — this  Economic  Charter  of  the 
Americas — can  become  the  foundation  for  ad- 
vances in  the  living  standards  of  our  peoples  far 
beyond  anything  achieved  up  to  now. 

Sixth,  every  one  of  the  20  American  republics 
represented  at  this  Conference  has  joined  in  a 
resolution  stating  a  united  policy  toward  Argen- 
tina. Unanimously,  these  20  American  republics 
have  called  upon  the  Argentine  nation  to  unite 
with  us  in  our  common  struggle  against  the  ag- 
gressors and  so  to  guide  its  policies  that  it  may 
become  eligible  to  sign  the  Declaration  by  United 
Nations  and  adhere  to  the  final  act  of  this  Confer- 
ence. It  is  our  common  desire  that  Argentina  be 
able  to  resume  her  traditional  place  in  the  family 
of  the  American  nations  and  restore  in  full 
measure  the  solidarity  of  this  hemisphere. 

As  we  review  the  results  of  the  Mexico  City 
conference,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  carry  out  what  has  been 
done  here.  Here  we  have  agreed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  for  common  action.  We 
have  assumed  responsibilities  that  all  of  us  will 
share — the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the 
American  republics. 

In  my  opening  address  to  the  Conference  I  ex- 
pressed my  faith  that  this  Conference  would  be 
a  great,  historic  milestone  on  the  road  to  lasting 
peace.  I  believe  that  faith  has  been  more  than 
justified.  It  is  now  our  task  to  carry  on  from  here, 
knowing  that  we  cannot  rest  upon  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  this  Conference  but  must  use 
them  and  build  upon  them  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vision  and  stead- 
fastness of  the  statesmen  of  the  other  American 
republics  at  this  Conference.  The  results  of  the 
Conference  are  truly  the  joint  results  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  representatives  of  all  the 
republics  here  represented. 

I  wish  also  to  say  that  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion has  been  fortunate  to  have  the  constant  advice 
and  collaboration  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
advisers  including  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 

1  Presented  by  the  United  States  Delegation.  For  other 
draft  resolutions  presented  to  the  Conference  by  the 
United  States  Delegation,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945, 
p.  343. 


United  States  and  representatives  of  labor,  bus: 
ness,  and  agriculture. 

Finally  I  wish  to  express  particularly,  on  behal 
of  the  entire  United  States  Delegation,  our  gral 
tude  and  felicitations  to  the  Republic  of  Mexie 
for  its  warm  and  generous  hospitality;  to  Hi 
Excellency  Manuel  Avila  Camacho,  President  < 
Mexico,  the  Honorable  Dr.  Ezequiel  Padill 
Foreign  Minister  of  Mexico,  for  their  outstandin 
statesmanship;  to  Senor  Don  Manuel  Tello,  Seen 
tary  General  of  the  Conference;  and  to  all  tb 
officials,  advisers,  and  assistants  who  have  coi 
tributed  to  the  success  of  this  Conference. 

The  labors  of  this  Conference  have  been  foil  owe 
with  constant  interest  and  good  wishes  by  tb 
President  of  the  United  States,  whose  steadfa; 
and  successful  effort  to  foster  friendship  and  c< 
operation  among  the  American  republics  is  so  we 
known  to  us  all. 

In  our  agreements  here,  I  believe,  we  have  give 
concrete  expression  to  that  spirit  of  the  Gooi 
Neighbor  which  has  long  since  found  acceptand 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

Draft  Resolution  on  the  Intel 
American  Defense  Board1 

[Released   to   the   press   by   the   Inter-Ameriean   Conference   ( 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  February  24] 

Whereas  : 

The  successful  cooperation  of  the  armed  forc< 
of  the  American  Republics  represented  at  th 
Conference  has  contributed  in  large  measure 
the  effective  defense  of  the  hemisphere  again, 
aggression ; 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  to  i 
ultimate  victorious  end  calls  for  the  continue 
close  relationship  of  the  armed  forces  of  tl 
Republics ; 

The  organization  of  the  Inter -American  D 
fense  Board  has  provided  a  valuable  agency  f< 
the  exchange  of  views,  the  study  of  problems  ari 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  relating  1 
hemisphere  defense,  and  for  the  encouragement  < 
close  collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  militar 
naval  and  air  forces  of  the  republics ; 

The  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problem 
of  War  and  Peace  Resolves  : 

That  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board  be  co 
tinued  as  a  permanent  agency  of  inter- America 
defense. 


, 
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'Building  the  Peace 


World  Trade  and  World  Peace 


(.Released  to  the  press  March  10] 

Voice  No.  1 :  So  they're  go- 
ing to  talk  about  world  trade. 
3o  what  ? 

Voice  No.  2 :  Why  should  / 
)e  interested  in  world  trade? 

Voice  No.  3 :  "Won't  it  knock 
lown  wages  over  here  if  we 
)ring  in  more  stuff  from  other 
countries? 

Announcer :  These  and 
nany  other  questions  from  the 
jeople  of  America  will  be  an- 
swered by  officials  of  the  De- 
jartment  of  State  in  the  next  half  hour.  This  is 
he  third  of  seven  State  Department  programs  on 
he  problems  of  Building  the  Peace,  as  part  of  a 
arger  series  on  "Our  Foreign  Policy,"  arranged 
>y  NBC's  University  of  the  Air,  not  only  for 
isteners  in  this  country  but  also  for  our  service 
nen  and  women  overseas,  to  be  transmitted  to 
hem  wherever  they  are,  through  the  Armed 
?orces  Radio  Service.  Our  topic  this  time  is 
'World  Trade  and  "World  Peace,"  and  the  chair- 
nan  of  these  State  Department  programs,  Assist- 
int  Secretary  of  State  Archibald  MacLeish,  is 
lere  with  two  other  Assistant  Secretaries — Wil- 
iam  L.  Clayton,  who  is  in  charge  of  economic 
iffairs,  and  Dean  Acheson,  who  is  responsible  for 
ongressional  relations.    And  now — 

MacLeish  :  This  is  Archibald  MacLeish.  Be- 
bre  we  start,  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
ion  for  the  many  hundreds  of  letters  we  have  re- 
eived  in  the  last  two  weeks  as  a  result  of  these 
>rograms.  "We  will  try  to  answer  as  many  of  the 
uestions  asked  in  those  letters  as  we  can  in  this 
nd  subsequent  programs. 

Some  of  you  have  asked  how  these  programs  are 
>roduced.  For  your  information  we  do  use  writ- 
en  scripts  in  the  broadcast,  though  we  don't 
lways  follow  them  word  for  word.  The  scripts 
re  based  on  actual  conversations.  We  select  the 
uestions  in  which  the  public  shows  the  greatest 
aterest,  and  these  are  put  to  responsible  officers 
f  the  State  Department  in  informal  talks.    A 
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stenographer  takes  down  the 
questions  and  answers.  The 
transcript  is  then  boiled  down 
to  a  30-minute  script  for  this 
program.  That's  how  it  is 
done. 

This  week  we're  talking 
about  world  trade  and  world 
peace.  You  who  have  written 
in  seem  to  believe  the  two  are 
related,  and  we  agree  with 
you.  You  can't  have  genuine 
peace  without  healthy  world 
trade;  and  you  certainly  can't 
have  healthy  trade  without  genuine  peace. 

Today  the  world  can  produce  enough  raw  mate- 
rials and  enough  finished  goods  to  supply  every- 
body in  the  world  with  all  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  Or  rather  it  could,  if  we  could  find  a  way 
of  getting  the  goods  and  the  people  together. 
Will  Clayton  here  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs.  He  deals  with  those  ques- 
tions every  day.  Then  I  have  here  another  Assist- 
ant-Secretary who  has  lived  with  the  problem  for 
many  years— Dean  Acheson.  What  would  you 
say,  Dean,  is  the  main  choice  we  have  to  make  in 
our  foreign  economic  policy  % 

Acheson:  We  have  the  same  choice  that  we 
were  faced  with  in  last  week's  broadcast  on  Dum- 
barton Oaks.  The  same  alternatives  are  present. 
Are  we  going  to  aim  at  a  collective  security  system 
with  a  world  organized  for  peace;  or  are  we  going 
to  fall  back  on  the  old  system  of  "going  it  alone", 
with  each  nation  relying  on  its  own  powers  and 
resources  to  pull  itself  up  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations  ? 

MacLeish:  I  take  it  you  mean  we're  in  for 
trouble  if  we  try  again  what  has  been  unsuccess- 
fully tried  before— if  we  try  to  go  it  alone.  Is 
that  your  thesis,  Mr.  Acheson  % 

^his  program  broadcast  over  the  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  on  March  10,  1945  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  seven  broadcasts  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  State. 
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Acheson:  Exactly.  That's  just  as  basic  in  the 
economic  and  financial  fields  as  in  the  political  and 
military  fields.  That  is  what  the  agreements  made 
last  summer  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire, 
are  all  about — an  attempt  at  international 
organization  in  the  field  of  money.  We  can't  do  it 
alone.  We  can  only  do  it  in  con j  unction  with  other 
nations. 

MacLeish  :  That's  an  assumption  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  would  have  challenged, 
did  challenge,  a  generation  ago.  Don't  you  think 
you  had  better  spell  it  out  ? 

Acheson:  It  spells  itself  out.  We're  talking 
about  conditions,  not  theories.  Look  at  the  world 
as  the  war  will  leave  it.  Millions  of  men  and 
women  dead.  Other  millions  pulled  out  of  their 
ordinary  jobs,  their  ordinary  lives,  into  military 
service.  Industry  turned  to  war  uses.  Trade 
forced  out  of  normal  channels  or  destroyed.  Pur- 
chasing power  gone  in  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
Credits  exhausted. 

MacLeish  :  But  there's  another  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, isn't  there,  Will  Clayton  ? 

Clayton  :  Yes,  of  course,  and  here  in  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia  and  England,  the 
greatest  production  machine  the  world  has  ever 
seen  is  rolling  along  in  high  gear  with  millions  of 
men  who  used  to  work  in  industry  carrying  guns 
instead — and  wanting  their  old  jobs  again. 

MacLeish  :  You  gentlemen  seem  to  agree  that 
the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  world  after 
this  war  will  take  some  doing. 

Clayton  :  I  can't  speak  for  Mr.  Acheson,  but  I 
should  say  it  would  take  all  the  brains  and  all  the 
resources  we  have  in  the  world — and  they'll  have 
to  work  together.  They  can't  work  alone  and  do 
the  job. 

Acheson  :  You  can  speak  for  me  when  you  say 
that. 

MacLeish:  Mr.  Clayton,  how  about  the  argu- 
ment that  unemployment  in  this  country  will  be 
taken  up  by  our  deferred  demands  for  civilian 
goods? 

Clayton  :  Even  after  we  have  done  that,  we'll 
still  have  surplus  productive  capacity. 

MacLeish  :  Well,  let's  go  back  to  Bretton  Woods. 
How  will  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements  help  the 
disorganized  and  shattered  world  to  function? 
You  were  there,  Dean  Acheson.  Can  you  tell  us 
about  that? 
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Acjikho.v:  First,  I'd  like  to  fill  in  the  bacl 
ground.  I'll  make  it  brief.  In  the  twenties  an 
thirties,  nations  discovered  various  monel  ary  trie! 
which  they  employed  to  further  their  own  ni 
tional  interests  at  the  expense  of  other  countri* 
all  of  which  impeded  the  operation  of  the  ol 
international  gold  system.  Eventually  the  gol 
system  collapsed  in  all  but  a  very  few  countrie 
and  was  replaced  by  a  confused  patchwork  < 
currencies  and  exchange  controls  that  played  hav< 
with  foreign  trade. 

MacLeish:  I  think  you'd  better  explain  th: 
term  exchange  controls. 

Acheson  :  They  simply  mean  that  no  one  is 
lowed  to  spend  any  money  outside  the  count] 
without  permission  of  his  government. 

MacLeish:  Can  we  expect  anything  differei 
after  this  war  is  over  ? 

Acheson  :  After  the  war,  the  United  States  a 
do  one  of  two  things :  It  can  say  that  it  will  ph 
the  game  of  monetary  devices  and  exchange  co: 
trols  itself.  If  we  make  that  choice,  we  will 
destroying  the  economies  of  other  countries  ar 
the  world  will  revert  to  a  financial  jungle.  Tl 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  are  the  other  altera 
tive.  These  agreements,  which  are  the  product 
the  experts  of  44  countries,  point  the  way  out 
chaos  and  economic  warfare  toward  a  new  syste 
based  on  cooperative  action.  To  push  these  agr 
ments  aside  is  like  dealing  with  a  highly  compj 
catecl  irrigation  problem  by  calling  in  a  medici: 
man  instead  of  using  modern  equipment  such 
dams  and  locks  and  irrigation  canals. 

MacLeish:  Maybe  you'd  better  describe  ti 
agreements  before  we  go  into  the  arguments  abo 
them. 

Acheson  :  The  Bretton  Woods  agreements  pi 
vide  for  an  International  Bank  and  a  Moneta 
Fund.  This  Fund,  as  proposed,  is  a  substitute  f 
international  monetary  warfare.  Membership 
the  Monetary  Fund  requires  the  nations  to  agr 
to  four  primary  propositions.  The  Fund  says 
each  nation:  First,  will  you  agree  to  define  yo 
money  in  terms  of  gold?  Second,  will  you  agi 
to  keep  your  money  within  one  percent  of  its 
fined  exchange  value  in  terms  of  gold?  Thii 
will  you  agree  not  to  place  restrictions  on  curre 
transactions;  that  is,  agree  not  to  prevent  yo 
people  from  obtaining  the  currencies  they  need 
pay  for  imports  and  meet  other  current  oblig 
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:ions?  And  fourth,  will  you  consult  with  the 
rund  whenever  a  problem  comes  up  which  you 
leel  makes  it  necessary  to  change  in  any  way  the 

alue  of  your  currency?  These  points  are  basic 
lements  of  stability  as  envisaged  at  Bretton 
iVoods. 

Clayton  :  You  might  add,  Mr.  Acheson,  that  a 
kange  in  the  value  of  a  particular  country's  cur- 
•ency  is  of  importance  not  only  to  that  country, 
nit  to  all  countries.  When  any  one  country  starts 
earing  the  fabric,  the  whole  thing  goes  to  pieces. 

Acheson:  That's  right.  Now,  what  this  pro- 
>osed  Fund  will  do  is  this:  It  will  create  a  big 
;>asket  of  currencies  into  which  each  country  must 
!>ut  some  of  its  own  currency.  Then,  any  nation 
Vhich  is  a  member  of  the  Fund  can  come  to  that 
MSket  and  obtain  a  limited  amount  of  currency, 
'hat  is,  the  currency  of  another  nation,  when  it 
lias  need  for  it  and  cannot  obtain  it  as  a  result 
n  some  temporary  difficulty. 

MacLeish  :  In  other  words,  the  Fund  is  an  in- 
strument to  achieve  security  in  the  financial  and 
l*conomic  fields — to  give  each  country  the  strength 
>f  all  through  common  use  of  the  common  reser- 
voir. 

Acheson  :  Yes,  that's  right. 

MacLeish  :  Well,  it's  no  news  to  you  that  some 
private  bankers  have  expressed  the  fear  that  it 
won't  work  that  way.  These  bankers  are  afraid 
hat  countries  with  relatively  unstable  currencies 
would  draw  too  heavily  on  the  Fund — that  they 
night  get  dollars  which  they  could  not  pay  back 
md  that  their  borrowing  might  undermine  the 
Fund.    Is  there  an  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Clayton? 

Clayton  :  The  fact  is,  Mr.  MacLeish,  each  coun- 
try will  have  money  invested  in  the  Fund,  and 
plenty  of  safeguards  have  been  written  into  the 
agreement.  If  you  want  to  use  the  Fund,  you  have 
to  satisfy  the  Fund's  management  and  keep  them 
-satisfied  of  your  good  faith  as  long  as  you  use  the 
Fund.  With  prudent  management,  which  it 
should  certainly  have,  the  Fund  is  very  unlikely  to 
^et  into  trouble. 

MacLeish:  Now,  what  about  the  other  half  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreements — the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development?  As 
I  understand  it,  the  Bank's  purpose  would  be  to 
lend  money  to  devastated  and  undeveloped  coun- 
tries. That  would  help  to  build  them  up  until 
they  can  contribute  more  to  world  trade  and  the 
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wealth  of  the  family  of  nations.    But  how  would 
the  Bank  be  organized,  Mr.  Acheson  ? 

Acheson  :  The  capital  stock  of  the  International 
Bank  would  be  subscribed  to  by  all  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Bank  will  in  some  instances  make 
direct  loans,  but  most  of  its  activities  would  con- 
sist in  the  guaranteeing  of  loans  made  by  private 
investors  through  usual  investment  channels. 

MacLeish:  Couldn't  all  of  this  financing  be 
handled  by  private  investors  ? 

Acheson:  Most  of  it  will  be.  But  private  in- 
vestors might  well  feel  that  the  risk  involved  was 
too  great  to  warrant  their  making  the  loan.  The 
International  Bank  can  look  at  the  problem  of 
foreign  lending  from  a  broader  basis.  If  the  In- 
ternational Bank  agrees  that  the  loans  are  sound, 
it  will  guarantee  these  loans,  even  though  they  are 
made  by  private  banking  institutions.  Then  if 
there  should  be  a  default,  the  International  Bank 
would  make  the  loans  good ;  but  by  virtue  of  the 
government  guaranties,  any  loss  would  be  spread 
among  all  of  the  countries  that  are  members  of 
the  Bank.    It's  like  an  insurance  policy. 

MacLeish  :  We  are  agreed  that  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals  and  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments are  both  based  on  the  same  concept  of  se- 
curity through  collective  action.  But  isn't  it  also 
true,  Mr.  Acheson,  that  any  real  security  must  be 
based  on  an  expanding  economy.  Isn't  it  true  that 
unless  there  is  a  great  expansion  in  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  a  marked  rise  in  the  level  of  living, 
we  can't  be  secure;  and  the  entire  world  order  is 
threatened  ? 

Acheson  :  Yes,  that's  fundamental.  And  there's 
one  thing  more  I'd  like  to  say  about  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements.  They  are,  in  themselves,  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  planning  by  all  of  the 
United  Nations.  A  great  many  American  experts, 
from  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  State  Department,  and  from  private  business, 
contributed  to  the  plan.  After  that,  innumerable 
conferences  were  held,  by  representatives  of  30  na- 
tions, over  a  period  of  two  years,  before  the  final 
plan  was  drawn  up  by  44  United  and  Associated 
Nations  at  Bretton  Woods  last  summer. 

MacLeish:  Yes,  anyone  who  knows  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  more  than  three  or  four  persons  to 
agree  on  anything  will  recognize  that  an  agreement 
among  the  financial  experts  of  44  countries  is 
something  of  a  miracle, 
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Acheson  :  It's  important,  I  think,  to  keep  these 
things  in  perspective.  People  who  are  anxious 
about  the  sums  of  money  required  might  bear  in 
mind  that  the  total  amount  of  money  which  the 
United  States  will  have  to  put  in  will  be  less  than 
we  are  now  spending  for  three  or  four  weeks  of 
the  war.  This  is  a  small  risk  when  we  stand  to  gain 
so  much ;  the  alternative  to  it  is  financial  anarchy. 

MacLeish  :  In  other  words,  we  have  a  stake  in 
peace  and  economic  order,  and  Bretton  Woods  will 
help  protect  that  stake. 

Acheson  :  That's  right.  It  will  make  possible 
an  expanding  international  economy. 

MacLeish  :  Now,  I'd  like  to  ask  Will  Clayton : 
What  does  all  this  mean  to  John  Anderson,  who 
works  in  a  meat-packing  house  out  in  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota?  We  all  realize  that  with  12  million 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  and  15  million 
or  more  in  civilian  war  work,  we'll  have  to  scratch 
hard  after  the  war  to  find  enough  jobs  to  go  around. 
But  what,  precisely,  can  foreign  trade  contribute 
here,  Will  ?    What  does  it  mean  to  John  Anderson  ? 

Claytotst  •  Today  we  are  exporting  over  14  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  goods  a  year.  We  simply 
can't  afford  after  this  war  to  let  our  trade  drop  off 
to  the  2-  or  3-billion  figure  it  hit  in  1932  during  the 
depression.  That  would  make  another  depression 
almost  certain,  and  John  Anderson  certainly 
wouldn't  like  that.  But  that's  just  what  will  hap- 
pen if  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  war  without  a  well- 
rounded  foreign  economic  program. 

MacLeish:  And  how  would  you  define  that 
well-rounded  program? 

Clayton:  To  build  up  foreign  commerce,  and 
to  remove  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way,  whether 
they  are  government  barriers  or  private  barriers. 

MacLeish  :  With  half  of  the  world  devastated 
by  war,  how  will  our  customers  overseas  be  able 
to  pay  for  the  increased  amount  of  goods  we  would 
like  to  sell  them,  Mr.  Acheson  ? 

Acheson:  For  the  most  part  they'll  pay  with 
what  they  sell  to  us ;  but  for  awhile  they  must  have 
loans  as  well.  Very  large  sections  of  the  world 
will  be  in  bad  shape  after  the  war.  The  people  of 
these  areas  have  been  impoverished.  In  order  to 
help  them  to  get  back  on  their  feet  and  to  become 
better  customers  for  United  States  goods,  we'll 
have  to  help  them  get  the  tools,  machinery,  and 
supplies  to  get  their  industries  going  again. 


MacLeish  :  Some  letters  that  come  in  to  us  as! 
whether  the  British  are  not  going  to  out-trad<;  I 
in  all  this.    What  about  that,  Mr.  Clayton  ? 

Clayton:  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  I'd  say  that  th« 
problem  is  not  that,  but  rather  how  the  Britisl 
can  make  both  ends  meet.  Their  production  o 
peacetime  goods  has  been  knocked  into  a  cocke( 
hat  by  three  things :  the  blitz,  all-out  conversioi 
to  war  industry,  and  the  exhaustion  that  result; 
from  being  an  "unsinkable  aircraft  carrier"  un 
der  almost  constant  attack  for  five  years.  No 
the  professional  worriers  might  do  better  to  worr 
about  British  recovery. 

MacLeish:  I  think  we've  got  to  help  Britaii 
get  back  on  her  feet,  not  only  out  of  gratitude  fo: 
saving  the  situation  for  a  whole  year  when  sh 
held  out  against  the  Nazis  almost  single-handed 
but  for  selfish  reasons  as  well — she's  always  beeij 
one  of  our  best  customers  and  will  be  again. 

Acheson:  The  same  applies  to  our  other  Allies \ 
in  Europe  and  Asia.    The  U.S.S.K.  may  be  om 
of  our  best  customers  after  the  war.    And  China— J 
a  nation  of  450  million,  about  to  have  a  great  in 
dustrial  development. 

Clayton  :  And  Latin  America,  too.     I've  jus 
returned  from  the  Inter-American  Conference  a| 
Mexico  City,  where  plans  were  made  to  develoj 
trade  with  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south. 

MacLeish  :  It's  pretty  plain  that  you  both  thinl 
of  foreign  economic  policy  and  domestic  economic 
policy  as  being  so  closely  related  that  they  amoun 
to  the  same  thing.  But  how  are  you  going  to  per 
suade  John  Anderson  that  his  job  depends  or 
foreign  trade  ? 

Clayton  :  I  think  there  are  two  principal  rea 
sons  why  John  Anderson,  and  everyone  else  ill 
the  United  States,  should  be  interested  in  foreigi 
trade.  In  the  first  place,  a  lot  of  the  products  Johi 
Anderson  packs  find  their  way  overseas.  As  fa) 
as  the  rest  of  the  country  is  concerned,  there  ar< 
whole  regions  whose  products  normally  move  ex- 
tensively in  foreign  trade  and  whose  prosperity 
depends  on  this  trade.  The  South,  for  instance 
The  South  is  deeply  interested  in  foreign  tradt 
because  the  people  there  raise  more  cotton  and  to- 
bacco than  this  country  has  ever  been  able  to  use  J 
Normally,  everybody  in  the  South,  whether  he  h 
growing  cotton  or  tobacco  or  not,  is  pretty  depend- 
ent on  foreign  trade  in  cotton  and  tobacco.  That 
more  than  anything  else,  determines  the  buying 
power  and  hence  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  anc 
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)  some  extent  the  whole  country.  If  the  South 
as  its  buying  power  cut,  the  whole  country  suffers. 

An ii. son:  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  West 
Last.  We  used  to  ship  abroad  almost  half  of  the 
■ones  raised  in  California.  We  exported  two 
ninls  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Pacific  Northwest ; 
nil  apples  from  out  there  were  also  one  of  our  top 
sports.  Take  away  the  foreign  trade  on  these 
sins  and  prices  collapse  and  the  whole  region's 
conomy  is  disrupted.  I  think  you  had  a  second 
eason,  Will? 

Clayton  :  I  was  going  to  add  that  John  Ander- 
jn's  job  will  probably  depend  on  a  high  level  of 
reduction  after  the  war ;  and  we  can't  have  that 
nless  we  have  markets  for  our  goods.  It's  true 
Kit  the  greatest  market  for  American  goods  is  in 
ae  United  States,  but  in  some  things  our  produc- 
me  capacity  is  so  great  that  the  United  States 
lone  can't  absorb  all  of  it. 

MacLeish  :  Mr.  Clayton,  what  would  be  the 
alue  of  the  goods  you  figure  we  must  sell  abroad 
ich  year  after  the  war  in  order  to  achieve  a  high 
!vel  of  employment  ? 

Clayton  :  Some  of  our  best  economists  estimate 
aat  we  would  probably  have  to  sell  10  billion 
ollars'  worth  of  goods  a  year  abroad  if  we  want 
i  have  relatively  high  level  employment  and  a 
ational  income  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  billion 
ollars.  In  other  words,  we've  got  to  export  three 
imes  as  much  as  we  exported  just  before  the  war, 
F  we  want  to  keep  our  industry  running  at  some- 
where near  capacity. 

MacLeish  :  Can  you  translate  that  into  terms  of 
)bs? 

Clayton  :  I  think  it  would  mean  at  least  3  to  5 
lillion  jobs  in  industry,  and  maybe  another  mil- 
ion  more  for  farmers  and  people  who  handle  farm 
roducts.  Compare  this  with  the  number  of  men 
nd  women  who'll  return  to  civilian  life  from  the 
rmed  forces,  and  you'll  see  how  important  it  is. 
t  would  supply  about  half  of  the  jobs  we  need  for 
eterans. 

Acheson  :  I  think  you  can  say  that  in  industry 
very  tenth  job  depends  on  foreign  trade.  If  you 
rork  in  a  machine  shop  with  2,000  workers,  for 
sample,  the  chances  are  that  200  of  the  people  in 
our  plant  will  have  their  jobs  lopped  off  if  our 
oreign  trade  drops  off  to  almost  nothing. 

MacLeish:  That  puts  it  clearly,  especially  for 
industries  with  large  exports,  Mr.  Acheson.  But 
iow  about  John  Anderson,  out  in  Albert  Lea,  Min- 
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nesota?  The  packing  house  he  works  for  sells 
most  of  its  products  right  here  at  home.  Why 
should  he  worry  about  losing  his  job? 

Acheson  :  Because,  even  if  none  of  the  products 
that  Anderson  packs  were  shipped  out  of  the  coun- 
try, he  would  have  to  sell  them  somewhere.  Now, 
if  that  machine  shop  we  were  talking  about  has  a 
full  staff  of  2,000  people  at  work,  perhaps  they'll 
buy  2,000  hams  a  month.  But  if  200  of  them  were 
to  be  laid  off,  John  Anderson's  packing  plant  and 
others  like  it  will  probably  sell  only  1,800  hams  to 
that  same  group  of  people  the  next  month. 

MacLeish  :  I  think  you've  made  your  point  that 
sales  abroad  mean  more  jobs  at  home.  But  there 
are  economists  here  and  in  other  countries  who 
complain  that  a  huge  export  program  may  amount 
to  exporting  unemployment  unless  you  balance  it 
with  imports.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr. 
Acheson  ? 

Acheson  :  In  the  long  run  we've  got  to  import 
at  least  as  much  as  we  export  or  our  customers 
won't  have  any  way  of  getting  the  money  to 
pay  us. 

MacLeish:  But  won't  imported  goods  destroy 
domestic  jobs? 

Acheson  :  What  we've  got  to  make  clear  is  that 
we're  not  giving  anything  away  when  we  build  up 
our  trade.  We're  buying  something  we  can  use, 
and  selling  something  we  have  a  surplus  of.  The 
more  prosperous  we  are,  the  more  we  buy  from 
the  outside  world — and  the  more  they  buy  from 
us.  When  you  have  to  pull  in  your  belt,  you 
don't  buy  much  abroad.  But  in  good  times  we 
can  absorb  an  amazing  lot  of  goods  from  other 
countries.  And  for  every  dollar  we  spend  that 
way,  remember,  they  spend  a  dollar  for  American 
goods.  Trade  is  a  two-way  proposition.  Cut  it 
down  at  either  end,  and  production  and  employ- 
ment drop  at  both  ends. 

MacLeish  :  What  some  people  have  in  mind  of 
course  when  they  ask  their  questions  about  the 
effect  of  foreign  imports  on  jobs  is  the  tariff  issue. 
I  suppose  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  greatly  expanded  foreign  trade,  we've  got 
to  lower  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  all  over 
the  world.  Let's  take  tariffs  first.  Do  you  see 
any  hope  for  foreign  trade  if  we  return  to  the  high 
tariff  system  we  had  in  the  1920's,  Dean? 

Acheson  :  Well,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  hope  to 
attain  either  prosperity  in  the  United  States  or 
world  prosperity  from  a  long-range  point  of  view 
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if  we  make  it  impossible  for  other  people  to  buy 
from  us  by  refusing  to  permit  our  people  to  buy 
from  them.  After  the  first  world  war,  we  said, 
in  effect,  "We'll  sell  you  goods  and  lend  you  money 
but  we'll  be  hanged  if  we'll  allow  you  to  pay  us 
back." 

MaoLeish:  Will,  how  can  we  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  pay  their  loans  this  time  ? 

Clayton  :  I  think  we  might  do  it  in  part  through 
a  substantial  cut  in  the  tariff. 

MacLeish  :  That  brings  up  a  very  common  ques- 
tion :  Would  a  substantial  cut  in  tariff  hurt  wage 
rates  in  this  country  ? 

Clayton  :  I  certainly  don't  think  so.  The  tariff 
has  no  effect  on  wages  now  because  everything  is 
geared  to  war  demand  and  war  controls.  After 
victory  most  plants  will  have  to  convert  from  war 
to  peace  production.  They  can  convert  in  various 
ways,  and  if  they  see  tariff  rates  coming  down  and 
foreign  markets  opening  up  they  will  convert  to 
the  things  that  offer  the  best  opportunities  under 
those  conditions. 

MacLeish  :  You  don't  think  high  tariffs  neces- 
sarily make  high  wages  then  ? 

Clayton:  On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Hull  always 
used  to  say  that  the  industries  that  depended  upon 
tariff  protection  had  the  lowest  wage  rates  in  the 
country.  And  that  is  no  accident.  If  they  have 
to  depend  upon  protection,  it  is  because  they  are 
less  efficient.  Our  export  industries  are  able  to 
pay  the  highest  wages  because  they  are  the  most 
efficient  industries. 

Acheson:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  relatively  few 
people  benefit  from  the  tariff.  Out  of  45  million 
people  employed  in  this  country  in  1940,  only  2 
or  3  million  were  actually  in  industries  which 
might  have  been  in  danger  from  foreign  competi- 
tion without  tariff  protection.  The  rest  of  the 
45  million  were  probably  more  harmed  than  bene- 
fited by  the  tariff  system.  It  costs  the  consumer 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  increased 
prices. 

MacLeish:  Here's  a  question  that  we  get  very 
often :  If  we  lower  tariffs,  wouldn't  we  be  flooded 
with  cheap  goods?    How  about  that,  Will? 

Clayton  :  I  don't  think  so.  I'd  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  an  implied  contradiction  in  that 
phrase  "flooded  with  cheap  goods".  The  consumer 
would  like  to  be  flooded  with  cheap  goods  that  are 
honestly  cheap— that  is,  cheap  in  price,  because 
other  countries  can  make  them  more  efficiently 


than  we  can ;  these  are  exactly  the  goods  we  thou/d 
import. 

Acheson  :  Of  course,  in  the  long  run,  and  not  too 
long  a  run  either,  living  standards  in  other  coun- 
tries must  be  brought  closer  to  ours,  if  we  want 
them  to  be  good  customers.  We  can  do  this  by 
helping  them  to  industrialize.  As  their  standards 
are  raised,  and  become  equalized  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  undercut 
our  market  by  producing  goods  that  are  too  low  in 
price  because  of  sweated  labor. 

MacLeish:  There  are  people,  of  course,  who 
begin  to  talk  about  "a  quart  of  milk  for  everyi 
Hottentot"  whenever  they  hear  of  a  program  of 
international  economic  cooperation.  They  seem 
to  think,  Dean,  that  when  they  have  said  thai 
phrase  they  have  disposed  of  the  whole  subject. 

Acheson  :  Criticisms  of  that  sort  are  extremely 
unfair.  They  assume  that  international  economic 
cooperation  means  international  charity.  It 
doesn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  all  for  helping 
the  Hottentots  to  reach  a  stage  of  economic  civiliza- 
tion where  they  may  be  able  to  produce  a  quart  of 
milk  for  everyone — do  it  themselves,  that  is.  Then 
they  would  be  good  customers  for  the  rest  of  the 
producing  nations  of  the  world. 

MacLeish:  I'd  like  to  ask  Will  Clayton  about 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Haven't  they  been 
fairly  successful  in  lowering  tariff  walls? 

Clayton  :  They  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  on  goods  affected  by  the 
tariff  has  been  reduced  almost  one  third — from 
about  48  percent  to  about  33  percent.  The  records 
show  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  our 
trade  improved  substantially  due  to  trade  agree- 
ments. 

MacLeish:  Do  you  mind  explaining  how  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  law  works  ? 

Clayton:  It's  very  simple,  actually.  The  law 
has  been  in  effect  for  over  10  years  now.  It  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  sign  agreements  with 
other  countries,  whereby  we  cut  tariffs  that  inter- 
fere unduly  with  their  export  to  us,  and  they  do 
the  same  for  us. 

MacLeish  :  Of  course  the  reciprocal-trade  legis- 
lation is  about  to  expire. 

Acheson  :  That's  right.  It  must  be  renewed  by 
June  12.  But  more  than  renewal  is  needed.  We 
have  done  about  everything  we  can  under  the 
old  act.  If  we  are  to  negotiate  further  cuts  in 
tariffs,  here  and  in  other  countries,  a  broadening 
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ind  strengthening  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
(rill  be  necessary. 

MacLeish  :  Now,  speaking  of  the  barriers  to  an 
jtpanding  world  trade,  our  mailbag  shows  a  lot  of 
merest  in  cartels.  Will  Clayton,  can  you  start 
>ut  by  giving  us  a  good  definition  of  cartels? 

Clayton  :  Well,  Webster's  defines  a  cartel  some- 
;hing  like  this :  an  arrangement  between  competi- 
brs,  usually  of  international  character,  for  con- 
;rol  of  production,  distribution  and  pricing  of 
pmmodities. 

MacLeish  :  Do  cartels  ever  operate  in  the  pub- 
ic interest  i 

Clayton:  As  they  have  operated  in  the  past, 
hey  have  nearly  always  been  against  the  best  in- 
erests  of  the  general  public.  Their  object  is  to 
protect  the  financial  interests  of  corporations  by 
naking  prices  higher  than  competitive  prices 
vould  be.  Such  restrictive  arrangements  I  think 
ihould  be  condemned.  In  general,  I  am  opposed 
o  cartels,  no  matter  what  kind  they  are. 

MacLeish  :  Can  you  conceive  of  any  situation 
vhere  restrictive  arrangements  might  be  justified? 

Clayton  :  If  control  of  production  or  of  exports 
s  to  be  undertaken  by  international  agreement 
t  should  be  by  agreements  between  governments 
•at her  than  between  private  business  interests. 

MacLeish  :  What  fields  might  such  government 
igreements  cover? 

Clayton  :  I  think  that  inter-governmental  com- 
nodity  agreements  should  be  confined  to  those 
iommodities  which  are  produced  by  a  great  num- 
>er  of  producers,  and  where  serious  surpluses  now 
(xist  or  threaten  to  develop.  For  example,  an  in- 
ernational  arrangement  on  wheat  has  already  been 
nade.  And  if  any  beneficial  results  do  come  from 
hese  arrangements,  the  benefits  should  go  to  the 
)eople  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  those  in- 
'"  <-;es. 

MacLeish  :  If  other  nations  continue  to  have 
)rivate  cartels,  would  that  influence  us? 

Clayton:  If  the  products  we  import  are  con- 
rolled  by  cartels  we  will  have  to  pay  a  higher 
)rice  for  them.  This  is  what  happened  in  some 
:ommodities  before  the  war.  What  other  coun- 
ties do  does  not  make  it  necessary  for  our  firms  to 
oin  cartels;  in  fact,  we  have  a  better  chance  of 
expanding  our  exports  if  we  stay  outside  the  cartel 
ystem. 

MacLeish  :  To  sum  up  our  discussion,  our  f or- 
ign  economic  policy  is  intimately  tied  up  with 
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the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  an  interna- 
tional security  organization.  The  idea  behind 
Dumbarton  Oaks  is  that  the  peace-loving  nations 
of  the  world  must  get  together  to  underwrite  a  per- 
manent peace.  But  we  won't  be  able  to  do  this 
unless  we  build  economic  peace  at  the  same  time. 
The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  An  expanding  world 
trade  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  world  peace. 

Clayton  :  You  might  say  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
plan  will  provide  police  protection  for  the  world 
community  and  much  in  the  Bretton  Woods  Pro- 
posals suggests  a  world-wide  building  and  loan 
association. 

Acheson:  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Bretton 
Woods  Proposals  are  two  basic  steps  toward  world 
peace.  But  they  are  only  part  of  the  total  picture. 
We  also  have  an  obligation  to  join  in  setting  up 
the  proposed  International  Organization  for  Food 
and  Agriculture,  which  sixteen  other  countries 
have  already  approved  since  the  initial  conference 
at  Hot  Springs  in  May  1943.  We  already  belong 
to  the  International  Labor  Office,  which  is  trying 
to  raise  labor  standards  and  living  conditions  of 
laboring  peoples  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
made  some  progress,  too,  toward  freedom  of  air 
traffic  throughout  the  world,  although  the  Chicago 
conference,  on  this  was  not  100  percent  successful. 

MacLeish  :  And  other  conferences  are  coming 
up.  They  fit  together  as  a  pattern  for  economic 
freedom  and  prosperity,  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Announcer:  That  was  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Public 
and  Cultural  Relations,  leading  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  World  Trade  and  World  Peace. 
With  him  were  Assistant  Secretaries  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  William  L.  Clayton.  This  was  the  third 
of  seven  State  Department  programs  on  Building 
the  Peace.  These  are  part  of  a  larger  series  on 
"Our  Foreign  Policy",  arranged  by  NBC's  Uni- 
versity of  the  Air.  Four  more  programs  remain  in 
this  portion  of  the  series.     They  are : 

What  About  the  Liberated  Areas? 

What  About  the  Enemy  Countries  ? 

Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Latin  America,  and 

The  State  Department  Itself. 
Immediately  after  these  programs,  NBC  will 
bring  you  leading  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees. 
If  you  wish  copies  of  the  program  you  have  just 
heard,  or  a  printed  pamphlet  including  all  seven 
State  Department  broadcasts  which  will  be  issued 
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later,  write  the  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

Next  week's  program  will  be  on  the  question, 
"What  About  the  Liberated  Areas?"  Archibald 
MacLeish  will  be  back  this  time  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  James  C.  Dunn,  who  is  in 
charge  of  European,  Near  Eastern,  African  and 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  Charles  Taft,  who  is  a 
Special  Assistant  to  William  L.  Clayton  on  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  They  will  answer  such  questions 
as  these : 

Voice  No.  1 :  What  are  we  doing  to  relieve 
economic  misery  in  the  liberated  countries  ? 

Voice  No.  2:  How  will  we  work  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  liberated  areas, 
under  the  decision  of  the  Yalta  Agreement  ? 

Voice  No.  3 :  Will  the  Yalta  policies  be  applied 
to  Asia  too? 

These  are  vital  questions  for  they  may  affect 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Listen  in  next  week  at 
the  same  time  for  the  answers.  This  is  NBC  in 
Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Transmission  of  Funds  to 
Americans  in  the  Philippines 

[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
Treasury  and  War  Departments  it  is  now  prepared 
to  receive  from  persons  in  the  United  States  de- 
posits covering  funds  to  be  remitted  to  liberated 
American  citizens  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Re- 
mittances should  not  exceed  $500  monthly  for  each 
individual  or  family  group  and  should  be  sent  to 
the  State  Department  in  the  form  of  a  certified 
check,  bank  draft,  or  money  order  made  payable 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  view  of  the  still  un- 
settled conditions  in  the  Islands,  the  Department 
can  assume  only  normal  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  the  safe  transmission  of  funds  and  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  losses  in  transit  or  more 
than  routine  identification  of  the  payee. 

Until  it  is  possible  for  the  American  Consulate 
General  at  Manila  to  undertake  the  transmission 
of  private  funds  to  American  citizens  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, deposits  received  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  be  turned  over  to  the  War  Department, 
which  will  in  turn  instruct  by  airmail  the  appro- 
priate Army  authorities  attached  to  General 
MacArthur's  staff  in  the  Philippines  regarding 
actual  payment  of  the  money. 
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It  is  emphasized  that  for  the  time  being  depi 
will  be  accepted  from  the  public  only  in  behalf  of 
American  citizens;  poisons  wishing  to  remit  funds 
to  non-American  citizens  should  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  appropriate  diplomatic  missions 
at  Washington. 

Declaration  of  War  by  Saudi 
Arabia  Against  Germany 
And  Japan 

EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES 

[Releaser!  to  the  press  March  6] 

The  following  messages  were  exchanged  between 
His  Royal  Highness  Amir  Faisal,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Acting  Secretary  Grew: 

Jidda,  March  1, 1945. 
Saudi  Arabia  as  proof  of  its  demonstrated  soli- 
darity and  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
has  declared  this  day  March  1, 1945,  that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  war  with  Germany  and  Japan.  The 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  has  decided  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  declaration  of  the  United  Nations 
dated 'January  1,  1942  and  by  means  of  this  com- 
munication it  considers  itself  an  adherent  of  that 
declaration. 

Amir  Faisal 

Washington,  March  5, 1945. 

I  have  received  your  message  of  March  1,  1945 
stating  that  Saudi  Arabia,  as  proof  of  its  demon- 
strated solidarity  and  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  declared  on  that  date  that  it  is  in  a  state 
of  war  with  Germany  and  Japan ;  that  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  has  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  Declaration  by  United  Nations;  and  that  by 
means  of  this  communication  it  considers  itself  an 
adherent  to  that  Declaration. 

Saudi  Arabia's  action  brings  to  45  the  number 
of  states  which  have  subscribed  to  the  Declaration 
by  United  Nations,  thereby  manifesting  their  de- 
termination to  stand  together  in  winning  the  war 
and  in  building  the  machinery  of  peace.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  depository 
for  the  declaration,  is  gratified  to  welcome  Saudi 
Arabia  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
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International  Monetary  Fund  and  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 


Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON  » 


(Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

In  considering  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  for 
an  International  Monetary  Fund  and  an  Interna- 
tional Bank,  we  must  realize  how  great  an  issue  is 
involved.  It  is  the  same  issue  with  which  the 
United  Nations  will  be  faced  at  San  Francisco. 
Shall  we  and  the  other  nations  go  forward  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  collective  security  in  a  world 
organized  for  peace,  or  shall  each  nation  use  its 
powers  and  resources  at  the  expense  of  other  na- 
tions in  a  struggle  for  survival  %  The  response  of 
aD  sections  and  groups  in  the  country  to  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  makes  it  clear  that  they  are 
determined  to  meet  resolutely  the  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  international  collaboration. 

But  we  cannot  achieve  collective  security  in  the 
political  and  military  fields  alone.  Collective  secu- 
rity is  not  divisible.  Without  international  col- 
laboration in  the  economic  and  financial  fields, 
organization  for  security  in  other  fields  will  not 
assure  us  a  lasting  peace.  That  is  why  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals  are  of  such  major  significance. 
They  are  an  attempt  at  international  organization 
in  the  field  of  money  and  finance  as  a  part  of  a 
whole.  If  we  permit  this  fact  to  be  obscured  by 
disagreement  over  details,  we  will  have  failed  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  issue  before  us. 

Three  years  were  spent  in  preparation  and  dis- 
cussion with  the  United  and  Associated  Nations 
before  the  monetary  conference  was  held  at  Bret- 
ton Woods  last  summer.  The  field  discussed  was 
complicated  and  had  long  been  the  subject  of  debate 
among  technical  experts.  But  not  only  did  the 
representatives  of  44  nations  discuss  these  prob- 
lems in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  under- 
standing, but  they  succeeded  in  agreeing  to  recom- 
mend to  their  governments  a  particular  set  of 
proposals.  The  importance  of  this  achievement 
completely  overshadows  any  matter  of  detail. 
Many  of  the  details  might  have  been  written  some 
other  way,  but  if  the  fundamentals  of  the  proposals 
provide  a  sound  approach  to  economic  peace  and 
cooperation  instead  of  to  economic  warfare  they 
will  merit  your  acceptance. 


Of  course,  you  do  not  want  to  take  anybody 
else's  word  for  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the 
plan  agreed  upon.  You  want  to  decide  for  your- 
selves whether  you  think  it  holds  within  it  the 
seeds  of  success,  and  I  would  like  to  try  to  tell  you 
about  the  proposals  and  explain  why  I  think  they 
will  work. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  International  Bank 
and  Fund  out  of  the  context  of  the  conditions  with 
which  they  will  have  to  deal  and  the  defects  which 
they  seek  to  correct. 

Perhaps  the  first  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
great  areas  of  the  world  have  been  devastated  by 
the  war.  Military  action  between  contending  ar- 
mies or  by  aircraft  has  left  a  wake  of  unexampled 
destruction  in  many  countries.  Many  countries 
will  have  their  economies  and  monetary  systems 
so  weakened  or  disrupted  that  in  the  absence  of 
mutual  help  they  must  fight  for  survival  with  all 
the  economic  weapons  the  use  of  which  they  have 
so  well  learned  during  the  war  and  the  years  pre- 
ceding it. 

Import  quotas,  restrictions  on  current  transac- 
tions involving  foreign  exchange,  multiple  curren- 
cies in  a  single  country,  each  of  which  had  its 
own  yalue  and  could  be  used  only  for  certain  pur- 
poses, are  the  obvious  weapons.  They  work  only 
until  other  governments  begin  to  utilize  them. 
Then  they  become  economic  warfare.  The  net 
result  is  a  shrinking  international  trade,  lower 
levels  of  living,  and  hostility  between  nations. 

The  Bretton  Woods  proposals  present  us  with  a 
chance  to  avoid  this  disaster  by  acting  in  common 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  put  aside  the 
implements  of  economic  warfare  and  make  pos- 
sible an  expansion  of  production  and  consumption 
and  trade.     The  proposals  include  plans  for  an 

1  Made  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Mar.  7,  1945.  For  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  International 
Fund  and  International  Bank,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 
1945,  p.  220.  See  also  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  352 
and  p.  376,  and  Nov.  5,  1944,  p.  539. 
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International  Monetary  Fund  and   an   Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Development. 

The  Fund  is  designed  to  create  order  in  foreign- 
exchange  transactions,  without  which  expanding 
trade  and  investment  would  be  impossible.  The 
Fund  is  a  substitute  for  international  monetary 
warfare.  Any  member  who  agrees  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Fund  agrees  upon  four  principles: 
First,  to  define  its  money  in  terms  of  gold ;  second, 
to  keep  its  money  within  1  percent  of  its  defined 
value;  third,  not  to  restrict  current  transactions 
in  its  currency;  and  fourth,  to  consult  with  the 
Fund  whenever  a  problem  comes  up  which  it  feels 
makes  a  change  in  the  value  of  its  currency  nec- 
essary. These  four  principles  are  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  stability.  They  provide  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Countries  which  join  the  Fund  agree  that 
they  will  abide  by  the  rules  and  will  act  together 
for  the  common  good. 

In  order  to  enable  the  member  countries  to  abide 
by  the  rules,  the  Fund  provides  a  method  by  which 
members  obtain  foreign  currencies  during  periods 
of  temporary  difficulty  without  resorting  to  re- 
strictive methods  which  injure  other  nations.  For 
this  purpose  each  member  pays  into  a  common 
fund  its  own  currency  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
gold.  A  member  in  temporary  difficulty  is  en- 
abled to  purchase  from  this  fund,  with  its  own 
currency,  the  currency  of  another  member.  This 
permits  normal  business  to  continue. 

The  technical  operation  of  the  Fund  and  the 
many  safeguards  which  are  provided  to  prevent 
misuse  of  its  resources  and  to  keep  it  in  sound  con- 
dition will  be  described  to  you  by  other  witnesses. 
What  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  in  essence  the  Fund  is 
a  common  effort  by  the  nations  which  subscribe  to 
it  to  put  aside  practices  which  are  destructive  of 
others  and  of  the  common  good  of  all,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  means  which  make  that  possible.  No 
nation  has  more  to  gain  from  such  a  result  than 
our  own. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  provides 
collective  security,  because  it  seeks  to  establish 
order  in  the  financial  and  economic  fields,  and 
order  in  those  fields  cannot  be  divorced  from  order 
elsewhere.  The  Fund  gives  one  country  the 
strength  of  all  by  permitting  each  to  use  the  com- 
mon reservoir. 

The  second  institution  proposed  at  Bretton 
Woods  was  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
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tion  and  Development.  The  Bank  will  facilitate 
investments  and  productive  enterprises  where  they 
are  needed.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Bank 
will  supersede  private  lending.  In  the  normal 
case,  a  country  will  borrow  from  private  bankers, 
but  where  private  banks,  because  of  the  risk,  can- 
not make  the  loan  upon  terms  which  are  possible 
for  the  borrower,  both  borrower  and  lender  may 
need  the  assistance  of  the  International  Bank. 
The  Bank's  function  will  be  to  investigate  the 
soundness  of  the  projects  for  which  capital  is 
desired,  and,  if  it  agrees  they  are  sound,  it  will 
guarantee  the  loans  made  by  private  banks.  It 
will  also  require  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  money  is  to  be  used  to  guarantee  the 
loan.  In  case  of  a  default  which  results  in  the/ 
necessity  of  payment  by  the  International  Bank, 
the  loss  would  be  spread  over  the  whole  world  by 
virtue  of  the  Bank's  guaranty.  In  addition  to  its 
guaranty  of  private  loans,  the  International  Bank 
proposed  may  make  direct  loans  within  certain 
limits,  when  private  capital  is  not  available. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
is  the  conception  of  an  expanding  economy  and 
collective  security  through  common  action.  Un- 
less we  achieve  a  great  expansion  in  production 
and  an  increase  in  the  standards  of  living  of  all 
people  through  orderly  arrangements,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vast  problems  before  all  the  nations 
may  well  be  rendered  impossible. 

Bretton  Woods  is  the  complement  of  Dumbarton 
Oaks.  To  construct  a  peace,  there  must  be  one 
peace — an  economic  peace  as  well  as  a  political  and 
military  peace.  The  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
should  be  judged  in  their  place  in  the  structure  of 
an  enduring  peace. 

Visit  of  the  Acting  Minister 
Of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

His  Excellency  Senhor  Pedro  Leao  Velloso,  Act- 
ing Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  arrived 
on  March  9  by  plane  from  Mexico  City  and  was  to 
remain  in  Washington  for  the  next  few  days  as 
the  guest  of  this  Government.  Senhor  Velloso 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his  secretary, 
Senhor  Enrique  de  Sousa  Gomes. 
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Comparison  of  the  Chicago  Aviation  Convention 
With  the  Paris  and  Habana  Conventions 


Article  80  of  the  multilateral  Con- 
.  vention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  adopted  at  Chicago  reads : 

'"Each  contracting  State  undertakes,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention, to  give  notice  of  denunciation  of  the 
Convention  relating  to  the  Eegulation  of  Aerial 
Navigation  signed  at  Paris  on  October  13,  1919,  or 
the  Convention  on  Commercial  Aviation  signed 
at  Habana  on  February  20, 1928,  if  it  is  a  party  to 
either.  As  between  contracting  States,  this  Con- 
vention supersedes  the  Conventions  of  Paris  and 
Habana  previously  referred  to." 

The  purpose  of  this  compilation  is  to  comment 
on  certain  differences  between  the  articles  of  the 
aviation  convention  concluded  at  Chicago  and 
those  of  the  multilateral  conventions  on  aviation 
signed  at  Paris  and  Habana.2 

In  the  drafting  of  the  Chicago  convention  the 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  aviation  conference  were 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  experience  gained  in 
the  practical  application  of  the  multilateral  con- 
vention adopted  in  Paris  in  1919  and  the  mul- 
tilateral convention  adopted  at  Habana  in  1928. 
The  Chicago  convention,  for  instance,  contains  a 
number  of  articles  covering  matters  of  procedure 
for  which  there  are  no  equivalents  in  either  the 
Paris  or  Habana  convention,  and  the  Chicago  con- 
vention deals  with  the  establishment  and  func- 
tioning of  international  aeronautical  bodies  in  a 
more  elaborate  manner  than  the  Paris  convention. 
The  Chicago  convention  makes  provision  for  an 
assembly  to  meet  annually  and  to  have  certain 
jurisdiction  over  a  21-member  council  also  to  be 
created  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
whereas  under  the  Paris  convention  the  only  inter- 
national aeronautical  body  provided  for  is  the 
International  Commission  for  Air  Navigation, 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  CINA.3  It  will  be 
observed  that  no  international  aeronautical  body 
was  set  up  under  the  Habana  convention.  It  is 
evident  that  the  activities  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  under  the  Chicago 
convention,  embracing  both  the  Assembly  and  the 
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Council,  will  be  more  far-reaching 
than  the  activities  of  the  CINA. 
Although  the  Council  under  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  will  pre- 
pare a  number  of  international  standards  and 
recommended  practices  covering  various  technical 
subjects  analogous  to  the  technical  regulations 
developed  by  the  CINA,  the  Council  will  in  addi- 
tion be  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  mak- 
ing studies  and  formulating  plans  concerning  all 
aspects  of  air  transport  which  are  of  international 
importance. 

Both  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions  make 
use  of  the  ambiguous  term  innocent  passage.  It 
appears  from  the  many  public  discussions  on  the 
question  of  international  aviation  that  there  is  a 
general  impression  that  the  term  innocent  passage 
includes  the  general  right  of  transit  for  scheduled 
international  airlines.  Under  article  2  of  the 
Paris  convention  each  contracting  state  undertakes 
to  accord  freedom  of  innocent  passage  above  its 
territory.  The  first  paragraph  of  article  15  of  that 
convention  provides  that  every  aircraft  of  a  con- 
tracting state  shall  have  the  right  to  cross  the 
airspace  of  another  contracting  state  without  land- 
ing. That  these  provisions  do  not  accord  a  gen- 
eral right  of  transit  for  scheduled  airlines  is  evi- 


1  The  author  of  this  article  is  Adviser  on  Air  Law  in 
the  Aviation  Division,  Office  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications, Department  of  State,  and  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  CTTEJA.  Mr.  Latchford  was 
an  adviser  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Conference  which  met  at  Chicago 
on  November  1,  1944. 

2  The  text  of  the  Chicago  convention  may  be  found  in 
part  I  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Chicago  conference.  The 
technical  annexes  drawn  up  at  Chicago  appear  in  part  II 
of  the  Final  Act.  The  Chicago  convention  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries and  will  come  into  force  when  it  has  been  ratified  or 
adhered  to  by  26  states.  The  text  of  the  Paris  convention 
can  be  found  in  International  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Regulation  of  Aerial  Navigation,  Dated  October  13,  1919 
(Department  of  State  publication  2143).  The  Paris  con- 
vention was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  but  was 
never  ratified  by  this  Government.  The  United  States  is 
a  party  to  the  Habana  convention  (Treaty  Series  840). 

3  Initials  of  the  French  name  of  the  organization. 
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dent  from  the  last  paragraph  of  article  15,  which 
provides  that  "every  contracting  slate  may  make 
conditional  on  its  prior  authorization  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  airways  and  the  crea- 
tion and  operation  of  regular  international  air 
navigation  lines,  with  or  without  landing,  on  its 
territory". 

Article  IV  of  the  Habana  convention,  like  ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  Paris  convention,  provides  that  each 
contracting  state  shall  undertake  to  accord  free- 
dom of  innocent  passage  above  its  territory  to  the 
aircraft  of  the  other  contracting  states.4  Article 
IV  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  article  XXI 
of  the  Habana  convention.  Article  XXI  provides 
that  "the  aircraft  of  a  contracting  st  ate  engaged  in 
international  air  commerce  shall  be  permitted  to 
discharge  passengers  and  a  part  of  its  cargo  at 
one  of  the  airports  designated  as  a  port  of  entry 
of  any  other  contracting  state,  and  to  proceed  to 
any  other  airport  or  airports  in  such  state  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  remaining  passengers 
and  portions  of  such  cargo  and  in  like  manner  to 
take  on  passengers  and  load  cargo  destined  for  a 
foreign  state  or  states".  Since  the  Habana  con- 
vention does  not  state  specifically  that  the  opera- 
tions of  a  scheduled  air  line  of  any  contracting 
state  over  the  territory  of  another  contracting  state 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
latter  state,  article  IV  providing  for  innocent  pas- 
sage considered  in  connection  with  article  XXI 
might,  if  the  two  articles  were  given  a  literal  in- 
terpretation, be  interpreted  to  mean  that  each 
contracting  state  undertook  to  grant  blanket  au- 
thorization for  scheduled  international  airlines 
of  other  contracting  states  to  operate  in  transit 
through  its  territory  or  to  have  commercial  entry 
into  such  territory.  In  practice,  however,  none 
of  the  countries  parties  to  the  Habana  convention 
interpreted  the  convention  as  giving  any  blanket 
right  of  transit  or  of  commercial  entry  into  its 
territory.  Actually,  therefore,  the  term  innocent 
passage  in  both  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions 
was  interpreted  as  according  the  general  right  of 
entry  and  of  transit  only  for  civil  aircraft  oper- 
ated on  non-scheduled  services. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  term  irmocent  passage  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  part  of  the  Chicago  convention.  Ar- 
ticle  5    of   the   Chicago   convention   specifically 


1  See  "The  Right  of  Innocent  Passage  in  International 
Civil  Air-Navigation  Agreements",  by  Mr.  Latchford, 
Bulletin  of  July  2,  1944,  p.  19. 
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grants  the  right  of  entry  and  of  tram-it  for  civil 
aii-craft  not  operating  on  scheduled  services  sub- 

jet ■(  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  article,  Ar- 
ticle  5  is  not,  however,  applicable  to  state  aircraft. 
The  entry  of  such  aircraft  into  the  territory  of 

a  contracting  state  is  subject  to  the  prior  permis- 
sion of  such  state  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
article  3  of  the  Chicago  convention.  Article  6  of 
the  Chicago  convention  definitely  states  that  "no 
scheduled  international  air  service  may  be  op- 
erated over  or  into  the  territory  of  a  contracting 
State,  except  with  the  special  permission  or  other 
authorization  of  that  State,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  such  permission  or  authorization". 
Articles  5  and  6  of  the  Chicago  convention  there- 
fore establish  in  a  much  more  specific  and  satis- 
factory manner  than  do  any  articles  in  either  the 
Paris  or  Habana  convention  the  conditions  under 
which  scheduled  and  non-scheduled  aircraft  of  a 
contracting  state  may  be  permitted  to  fly  into  or 
over  the  territory  of  another  contracting  state. 

Article  7  of  the  Chicago  convention  contains  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  of  the  Paris  and  Habana 
conventions  under  which  a  contracting  state  has 
the  right  to  reserve  cabotage  to  its  own  aircraft. 
However,  article  7  of  the  Chicago  convention  goes 
further  by  setting  forth  that  each  contracting  state 
undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  arrangements 
which  specifically  grant  the  privilege  of  cabotage 
on  an  exclusive  basis  to  any  other  state  or  to  an 
airline  of  any  other  state,  and  not  to  obtain  any 
such  exclusive  privilege  from  any  other  state.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  under  the  Paris 
convention  a  contracting  state  which  establishes 
"reservations  and  restrictions"  against  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  goods  for  hire  be- 
tween two  points  in  its  territory  by  aircraft  of  other 
contracting  states  may  have  its  aircraft  subjected 
to  the  same  reservations  and  restrictions  in  the 
territory  of  any  other  contracting  state  even 
though  such  state  does  not  itself  impose  such  res- 
ervations and  restrictions  on  other  foreign  aircraft. 
Neither  the  Chicago  nor  Habana  convention  con- 
tains a  similar  provision. 

Article  15  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides 
that  each  contracting  state  shall  accord  to  the  air- 
craft of  other  contracting  states  the  same  treat- 
ment as  accorded  to  its  own  aircraft  with  reference 
to  charges  and  facilities  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  public  airports,  similar  provisions  being 
found  in  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions.  How- 
ever, article  15  of  the  Chicago  convention  further 
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provides  that  the  Council,  which  is  to  function 
under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  shall  have  the 
right  upon  representation  by  any  interested  con- 
tracting state  to  review  the  charges  imposed  by 
anj*  other  contracting  states  for  the  use  of  airports 
and  other  facilities  and  that  the  Council  shall  im- 
port and  make  recommendation  thereon  for  the 
consideration  of  the  state  or  states  concerned. 
Moreover,  article  15  of  the  Chicago  convention 
contains  a  provision  not  found  in  the  Paris  and 
Habana  conventions  to  the  effect  that  no  fees, 
dues,  or  other  charges  shall  be  imposed  by  any 
contracting  state  in  respect  solely  of  the  right 
of  transit  over  or  entry  into  or  exit  from  its 
territory  of  any  aircraft  of  a  contracting  state  or 
persons  or  property  thereon.  This  provision  would 
prevent  any  contracting  state  from  imposing  any 
charge  merely  on  the  right  of  transit  or  on  the 
right  of  entry  of  the  aircraft  and  persons  and 
property  on  board.  It  would  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  imposition  by  any  state  of  any  normal 
charges  such  as  visa  fees  and  customs  duties. 

Both  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions  con- 
tain an  article  stating  that  with  regard  to  the 
salvage  of  aircraft  wrecked  at  sea  the  principles 
of  maritime  law  will  apply  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary.  With  respect  to  this 
provision,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  multilateral 
convention  relating  to  assistance  and  salvage  of 
aircraft  and  by  aircraft  at  sea  was  adopted  at  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  on  Private  Air 
Law  held  at  Brussels  in  1938.  That  convention 
deals  with  the  conditions  under  which  commanders 
of  aircraft  shall  be  obligated  to  render  assistance 
to  other  aircraft  and  to  surface  ships,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  surface  vessels  shall  be  re- 
quired to  render  assistance  to  aircraft  in  distress 
at  sea.  There  are  included  in  the  Brussels  con- 
vention of  1938  the  principles  to  be  applied  in  the 
matter  of  remuneration  of  the  salvor  for  salvage 
services  and  the  payment  of  indemnity  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  efforts  to  save  human  life.  In 
addition  the  International  Technical  Committee  of 
Aerial  Legal  Experts,  known  as  CITEJA,5  which 
prepares  preliminary  texts  of  conventions  for  sub- 
mission to  private  international  air  law  confer- 
ences, has  on  its  agenda  a  proposed  convention 
relating  to  assistance  and  salvage  of  aircraft  and 
by  aircraft  on  land.  The  question  of  salvage,  as 
referred  to  in  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions 
and  as  covered  by  the  Brussels  convention  of  1938, 
was  not  dealt  with  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in 


the  Chicago  convention.  The  Chicago  convention 
does  not  place  an  obligation  on  individuals  to  assist 
aircraft  in  distress  but  imposes  certain  obligations 
upon  the  contracting  states.  Article  25  of  that 
convention  provides  that  each  contracting  state 
shall  undertake  "to  provide  such  measures  of 
assistance  to  aircraft  in  distress  in  its  territory  as 
it  may  find  practicable,  and  to  permit,  subject  to 
control  by  its  own  authorities,  the  owners  of  the 
aircraft  or  authorities  of  the  State  in  which  the 
aircraft  is  registered  to  provide  such  measures  of 
assistance  as  may  be  necessitated  by  circumstances. 
Each  contracting  State,  when  undertaking  search 
for  missing  aircraft,  will  collaborate  in  coordi- 
nated measures  which  may  be  recommended  from 
time  to  time  pursuant  to  this  Convention."  More 
detailed  provisions  relating  to  assistance  and 
search  for  aircraft  in  distress  are  contained  in 
annex  L  of  the  technical  annexes  adopted  in  provi- 
sional form  at'the  Chicago  civil-aviation  confer- 
ence. This  annex  deals  with  cooperation  among 
the  contracting  states  with  reference  to  search  for 
aircraft  reported  lost  in  the  territory  of  a  contract- 
ing state  and  to  the  rescue  of  the  aircraft  person- 
nel. It  is  indicated  in  annex  L  that  special  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  conditions  under 
which  search  and  rescue  will  be  conducted  in  unin- 
habited land  areas  and  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  careful  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given  to  the  bearing  which  annex  L  will  have  not 
only  on  the  proposed  land-salvage  convention  un- 
der study  by  CITEJA  but  also  upon  the  Brussels 
sea-salvage  convention  of  1938. 

The  Habana  convention  further  provides  that  so 
long  as  a  contracting  state  shall  not  have  estab- 
lished appropriate  regulations  the  commander  of 
an  aircraft  shall  have  rights  and  duties  analogous 
to  those  of  the  captain  of  a  merchant  steamer  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  laws  of  each  state.  With 
reference  to  this  provision,  which  has  no  equivalent 
in  the  Paris  and  Chicago  conventions,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  remark  that  CITEJA,  which  as  stated 
has  been  preparing  preliminary  texts  of  interna- 
tional conventions  on  subjects  of  private  interna- 
tional air  law,  has  already  adopted  provisionally 
a  draft  convention  dealing  with  the  rights  and 
duties  of  commanders  of  aircraft  and  that  this 
project  is  to  receive  further  consideration  by 
CITEJA. 


6  For  a  description  of  the  activities  of  this  international 
drafting  committee  see  Buixetin  of  Jan.  7,  1945,  p.  11. 
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Article  27  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides 
that  aircraft  of  a  contracting  state  while  in  the 
territory  of  another  contracting  state  shall  not  be 
subject  to  seizure  or  detention  on  the  ground  of 
infringement  of  any  patent,  design  or  model.  A 
similar  provision  is  incorporated  in  article  18  of 
the  Paris  convention  of  1919  except  that  under  the 
Paris  convention  exemption  of  the  aircraft  from 
seizure  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of  any  pat- 
ent, design,  or  model  is  subject  to  "the  deposit  of 
security  the  amount  of  which  in  default  of  amica- 
ble agreement  shall  be  fixed  with  the  least  possible 
delay  by  the  competent  authority  of  the  place  of 
seizure."  No  similar  provision  is  found  in  the 
Habana  convention.  Article  27  of  the  Chicago 
convention  makes  the  exemption  from  seizure  or 
detention  applicable  also  to  the  storage  of  spare 
parts  and  spare  equipment  for  the  aircraft  and  to 
the  right  to  use  and  install  the  parts  and  equipment 
in  the  repair  of  the  aircraft,  provided  that  such 
patented  articles  are  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  commerce  of  the  country  entered  by  the  air- 
craft. Article  18  of  the  Paris  convention  does  not 
make  mention  of  spare  parts  and  equipment. 

The  purpose  of  the  provisions  on  exemption  in 
article  27  of  the  Chicago  convention  is,  of  course, 
to  avoid  any  unnecessary  impediment  in  the  way 
of  expeditious  operation  of  aircraft  in  interna- 
tional air  navigation.  However,  the  benefits  of  the 
provisions  of  article  27  are  applicable  only  to  such 
states  as  either  (1)  are  parties  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty, or  (2)  have  enacted  patent  laws  giving  ade- 
quate protection  to  inventions  of  nationals  of 
states  parties  to  the  Chicago  convention.  It 
would  appear  that  in  making  the  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits  of  article  27  subject  to  the  conditions 
outlined  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Chicago 
conference  has  compensated  for  the  omission  of 
any  requirement  for  the  deposit  of  security  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Paris  convention. 

It  is  provided  in  article  VII  of  the  Habana  con- 
vention that  the  registration  entry  and  the  certifi- 
qate  of  registration  shall  contain  a  description  of 
the  aircraft  and  state  the  number  or  other  mark 
of  identification  given  by  the  constructor  of  the 
plane,  the  registry  marks  and  nationality,  the 
name  of  the  airdrome  or  airport  ordinarily  used 
by  the  aircraft,  and  the  full  name,  nationality,  and 
domicile  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  the  date  of  regis- 
tration. There  is  no  corresponding  article  in  the 
body  of  the  Chicago  convention,  although  it  is  of 
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interest  to  note  that  the  substance  of  the  provi-ion 
of  I  lie  JIabana  convention  referred  to  is  dealt  with 
in  annex  A  to  the  Paris  convention  and  that,  sub- 
stantially the  same  data  for  the  registration  of  air- 
craft are  provided  for  in  section  0  of  annex  H  of 
the  technical  annexes  drawn  up  in  provisional  form 
at  the  Chicago  civil  aviation  conference. 

Article  31  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides 
that  every  aircraft  engaged  in  international  navi- 
gation shall  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  air- 
worthiness issued  or  rendered  valid  by  the  state 
in  which  it  is  registered.  Article  33  of  the  Chi- 
cago convention  provides  that  certificates  of  air- 
worthiness issued  or  rendered  valid  by  the  con- 
tracting state  in  which  the  aircraft  is  registered 
shall  be  recognized  as  valid  by  the  other  contract- 
ing states,  provided  that  the  requirements  under 
which  such  certificates  were  issued  or  rendered 
valid  are  equal  to  or  above  the  minimum  standards 
which  may  be  established  from  time  to  time  pur- 
suant to  the  Chicago  convention.  Article  39  of 
the  Chicago  convention  provides  that  when  any 
aircraft  does  not  conform  to  an  international 
standard  of  airworthiness  existing  at  the  time  of 
its  certification  it  shall  have  endorsed  on  its  air- 
worthiness certificate  an  enumeration  of  the  de- 
tails in  which  it  fails  to  conform  to  the  interna- 
tional airworthiness  standard.  Article  40  of  the 
convention  states  that  no  aircraft*  having  certifi- 
cates so  endorsed  shall  participate  in  international 
air  navigation  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
state  or  states  whose  territory  is  entered.  There 
are  no  provisions  in  the  Paris  and  Habana  con- 
ventions corresponding  to  these  provisions  of  ar- 
ticles 39  and  40  of  the  Chicago  convention. 

Article  XII  of  the  Habana  convention  places  a 
limitation  upon  the  recognition  by  a  contracting 
state  of  a  certificate  of  airworthiness  issued  by  an- 
other contracting  state  in  that  the  state  entered 
may  refuse  permission  for  the  foreign  aircraft  to 
proceed  if  upon  examination  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  state  entered  it  is  found  that  the 
aircraft  is  not  reasonably  airworthy  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  that  state.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  while  the  Chicago  convention  places 
emphasis  upon  compliance  with  international 
standards  of  airworthiness  the  Habana  convention 
sets  forth  the  necessity  for  meeting  the  national 
standards  of  airworthiness.  This  difference  can 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  no  interna- 
tional aeronautical  body  with  authority  to  adopt 
uniform  technical  regulations  including  airworthi- 
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ness  standards  was  provided  for  in  the  Habana 
convention. 

Article  11  of  the  Paris  convention  provides  that 
the  aircraft  of  each  contracting  state  shall  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  annex 
B  of  that  convention  be  provided  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  airworthiness  issued  or  rendered  valid  by 
the  state  whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses. 
Article  13  of  the  Paris  convention  provides  that 
certificates  of  airworthiness  issued  or  rendered 
valid  by  the  state  whose  nationality  the  aircraft 
possesses,  in  accordance  with  the  minimum  air- 
worthiness standards  established  by  the  CINA, 
shall  be  recognized  as  valid  by  the  other  contract- 
ing states.  Article  13  of  the  Paris  convention  is 
analogous  to  article  33  of  the  Chicago  convention 
referred  to  above. 

Article  32  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides 
that  the  pilot  of  every  aircraft  and  other  members 
of  the  operating  crew  engaged  in  international 
navigation  shall  be  provided  with  certificates  of 
competency  and  licenses  issued  or  rendered  valid 
by  the  state  in  which  the  aircraft  is  registered,  and 
article  33  provides  for  the  reciprocal  recognition 
of  such  certificates  and  licenses  if  they  meet  the 
minimum  standards  to  be  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
Chicago  convention.  Article  39  of  the  Chicago 
convention  provides  that  any  person  holding  a 
license  who  does  not  satisfy  in  full  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  international  standard  as  to  com- 
petency of  aircraft  personnel  shall  have  endorsed 
on  his  license  an  enumeration  of  the  particulars  in 
which  he  does  not  meet  such  standard.  Article 
40  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides  that  no 
personnel  having  certificates  or  licenses  so  en- 
dorsed shall  participate  in  international  air  navi- 
gation except  with  the  permission  of  the  state  or 
states  whose  territory  is  entered.  The  Paris  and 
Habana  conventions  contain  no  provisions  corre- 
sponding to  these  provisions  of  articles  39  and  40 
of  the  Chicago  convention. 

The  Paris  convention  contains  provisions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  article  32  of  the  Chicago  convention, 
the  minimum  standards  as  to  competency  of  air- 
craft personnel  being  those  established  by  the 
CIXA.  The  Paris  and  Habana  conventions  pro- 
vide for  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  certificates 
of  aircraft  personnel  as  does  article  33  of  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  but  the  Habana  convention  con- 
tains no  reference  to  minimum  standards  as  to 
competency  of  aircraft  personnel.  However,  the 
Habana  convention  stipulates  that  the  certificates 


of  competency  issued  by  the  state  of  registration  to 
its  pilots  shall  certify  that  in  addition  to  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  the  state  issuing  the  certificate 
the  pilot  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
with  respect  to  the  traffic  rules  existing  in  the  other 
contracting  states  over  which  he  desires  to  fly.  The 
obligation  placed  by  the  Habana  convention  on 
each  contracting  state  to  certify  that  its  pilots  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  traffic 
rules  of  the  other  contracting  states  is  very  unusual 
and  does  not  so  far  as  is  known  appear  in  any 
other  bilateral  or  multilateral  aviation  convention. 
The  failure  of  the  Habana  convention  to  provide 
for  an  international  organization  to  develop  inter- 
national standards  probably  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  placing  of  this  obligation  upon  the 
contracting  states. 

The  Chicago  convention  provides  that  the  right 
accorded  to  a  contracting  state  to  refuse  permis- 
sion for  the  entry  of  aircraft  not  meeting  an  inter- 
national airworthiness  standard,  or  whose  person- 
nel do  not  meet  the  international  standard  as  to 
competency,  shall  not  apply  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  certain  specified  periods  after  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  the  international  standard. 

Article  XXVIII  of  the  Habana  convention 
states  that  reparations  for  damages  caused  to  per- 
sons or  property  located  in  the  subjacent  territory 
of  a  contracting  state  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  such  state.  No  similar  provision  is  found  in 
either  the  Chicago  or  Paris  convention,  this  sub- 
ject having  been  dealt  with  in  the  development  of 
private  international  air  law.  The  development 
of  private  air  law  has  been  through  preparation 
of  preliminary  drafts  of  conventions  by  CITEJA, 
and  final  action  on  such  drafts  has  been  taken  at 
periodical  international  conferences  on  private  air 
law.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  a  multilateral 
convention  dealing  with  the  liability  of  the  air- 
transport operator  for  damages  caused  to  persons 
and  property  on  the  surface  was  signed  at  Rome 
on  May  29,  1933  during  the  Third  International 
Conference  on  Private  Air  Law,  and  that  a  proto- 
col relating  to  insurance  under  that  convention  was 
adopted  at  Brussels  in  September  1938  during  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  on  Private  Air 
Law.  The  Chicago,  Paris,  and  Habana  conven- 
tions are,  of  course,  within  the  field  of  public  air 
law. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  made 
in  the  Chicago  convention  for  the  establishment  of 
a  council.    This  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  21 
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contracting  states  to  be  elected  by  the  Assembly. 
An  election  is  to  be  held  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  and  thereafter  every  three  years. 
In  electing  the  members  of  the  Council  the  As- 
sembly will  be  required  to  give  adequate  repre- 
sentation to  (1)  states  of  chief  importance  in  air 
transport;  (2)  the  states  not  otherwise  included 
which  make  the  largest  contribution  to  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities  for  international  civil  aviation ; 
and  (3)  the  states  not  otherwise  included  whose 
designation  will  insure  that  all  the  major  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  world  are  represented  on  the 
Council.  No  representative  of  a  contracting  state 
on  the  Council  shall  be  actively  associated  with 
the  operation  of  an  international  air  service  or 
financially  interested  in  such  a  service. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  only  21  states  can 
be  represented  on  the  Council  provided  for  in  the 
Chicago  convention,  each  state  a  party  to  the  Paris 
convention  may  be  represented  on  the  CINA.  The 
establishment  under  the  Chicago  convention  of  a 
council  with  limited  representation  renders  it  pos- 
sible for  more  expeditious  action  to  be  taken  on 
the  various  questions  coming  before  the  Council. 
However,  the  Chicago  convention  has  not  over- 
looked the  desirability  of  providing  for  represen- 
tation in  the  Assembly  by  all  countries  ratifying  or 
adhering  to  the  convention.  Moreover,  any  con- 
tracting state  not  represented  on  the  Council  may 
participate  without  a  vote  in  the  consideration  by 
the  Council  and  by  its  subordinate  bodies  of  any 
question  which  especially  affects  the  interests  of 
that  state.  No  state  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  will  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  considera- 
tion by  the  Council  of  a  dispute  to  which  such 
state  is  a  party.  The  provisions  relating  to  the 
Council  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  have  no 
equivalents  in  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions. 

Mention  might  also  be  made  of  the  important 
functions  to  be  performed  by  working  groups 
serving  under  the  Council.  The  Council  is  to  ap- 
point and  define  the  duties  of  an  air-transport 
committee  which  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the 
representatives  of  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
which  shall  be  responsible  to  it.  It  will  be  recalled 
in  this  connection  that,  while  a  number  of  technical 
subcommissions  have  functioned  under  the  CINA, 
the  Paris  convention  did  not  establish  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommission  to  deal  solely  with  air- 
transport problems.  In  addition,  the  Council  is 
authorized,  where  appropriate  and  as  experience 
may  show  to  be  desirable,  to  create  subordinate 
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air-transport  commissions  on  a  regional  or  other 

basis  and  to  define  groups  of  stales  or  airlines  with 
or  tli rough  which  the  Council  may  deal  to  facilitate 
the  carrying  out  of  the  aims  of  the  convention. 
This  is  another  departure  from  the  plan  of  the 
Paris  and  Habana  conventions.  The  Chicago  COM 
vention  also  provides  that  the  Council  shall  estab- 
lish an  air-navigation  commission  which  will  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  developing  technical 
regulations  within  the  field  of  international  air 
navigation  and  of  performing  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Council.  The 
duties  of  the  air-navigation  commission  in  the  field 
of  technical  regulations  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  CINA  in  the  same  field  under  the  Paris  con- 
vention. 

The  Chicago  convention  makes  provision  in 
article  60  for  the  enjoyment  by  the  officials  and 
personnel  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization of  the  immunities  and  privileges  which 
are  accorded  to  corresponding  personnel  of  other 
public  international  organizations,  so  far  as  this 
may  be  possible  under  the  constitutional  procedure 
of  the  contracting  states.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  corresponding  provision  in  the  Paris 
and  Habana  conventions.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is,  of  course,  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Council. 

The  granting  of  immunities  and  privileges  to 
the  personnel  of  international  bodies  has  recently 
been  provided  for  in  agreements  concerning  the 
proposed  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
proposed  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development;  in  the  proposed  Constitution 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization; in  resolutions  adopted  by  UNRRA; 
and  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  A  bill  providing  for  the 
granting  of  immunities  and  privileges  for  UNRRA 
was  introduced  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

Under  article  64  of  the  Chicago  convention  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  may, 
with  respect  to  air  matters  within  its  competence 
directly  affecting  world  security,  by  vote  of  the 
Assembly  enter  into  appropriate  arrangements 
with  any  general  organization  set  up  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  preserve  peace.  Article  34  of  the 
Paris  convention  placed  the  CINA  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  League  of  Nations,  although  in  prac- 
tice the  CINA  was  practically  autonomous.  As 
indicated  in  this  article  no  international  aeronau- 
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tical  body  was  provided  for  in  the  Habana  con- 
vention. 

It  is  provided  in  article  66  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention that  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization shall  carry  out  the  functions  placed 
upon  it  by  the  International  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement  and  by  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Agreement  drawn  up  at  Chicago  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1944,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions therein  set  forth.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  confer  upon  the  Organization  the  power 
of  review  with  respect  to  economic  difficulties  that 
may  arise  in  giving  effect  to  these  two  agreements, 
one  of  which  grants  the  so-called  "two  freedoms" 
and  the  other  the  so-called  "five  freedoms".6  This 
power  of  review  is  an  important  function  for 
which  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  either  the 
Paris  or  Habana  convention. 

The  Chicago  convention  sets  forth  in  articles 
67  to  79  inclusive  certain  provisions  relating  spe- 
cifically to  international  air  transport  not  found 
in  either  the  Paris  or  Habana  convention.  Several 
of  the  important  provisions  of  these  articles  are  as 
follows: 

It  is  stated  in  article  69  that  if  the  Council 
should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  airports  or  other 
air-navigation  facilities  of  a  contracting  state 
"are  not  reasonably  adequate  for  the  safe,  regular, 
!  efficient,  and  economical  operation  of  international 
air  services,  present  or  contemplated,  the  Council 
shall  consult  with  the  State  directly  concerned  and 
other  States  affected"  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations.  Article  70  makes  provision  for 
the  possible  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  Council  and  a  contracting  state  whereby  the 
Council  may  at  the  request  of  such  state  provide 
for  all  or  a  portion  of  the  costs  involved  in  giving 
effect  to  the  Council's  recommendations  if  the  state 
concerned  is  not  disposed  to  undertake  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  It  is  contemplated  in  article  71 
that  upon  the  request  of  a  contracting  state  the 
Council  may  agree  to  provide,  man,  and  maintain 
airports  and  air-navigation  facilities  required  in 
the  territory  of  that  state  for  the  operation  of 
international  air  services  of  the  other  contracting 
states.  Subsequent  articles  set  forth  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Council  may  arrange  for 
the  necessary  financing  for  the  purposes  indicated 
above,  including  provisions  for  reimbursement  of 
expenditures  made  by  the  Council.  A  state  in 
which  improvements  of  airports  and  other  facili- 
ties have  been  made  may  subsequently  take  them 
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over  by  paying  an  amount  which  the  Council  con- 
siders reasonable  in  the  circumstances. 

Articles  77  and  79  permit  two  or  more  contract- 
ing states,  through  their  own  governments  or  their 
airline  companies,  to  constitute  joint  air-transport 
organizations  or  international  operating  agencies, 
and  to  pool  their  services  on  any  routes  or  in  any 
regions,  provided  that  any  agreements  on  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  registered  with  the  Council  which 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  the  provisions  of  the  convention  relating  to 
nationality  of  aircraft  shall  apply  to  aircraft 
operated  by  international  operating  agencies. 

Article  78  states  that  the  Council  may  suggest  to 
contracting  states  concerned  that  they  form  joint 
organizations  to  operate  air  services  on  any  routes 
or  in  any  regions. 

Articles  84  to  88,  inclusive,  contain  important 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  disputes 
arising  under  the  Chicago  convention  as  a  result 
of  disagreement  between  two  or  more  contracting 
states  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  convention  and  its  annexes.  It  will  be 
noted  from  a  comparison  of  these  articles  with  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  Paris  and  Ha- 
bana conventions  £hat  several  new  principles  with 
reference  to  settlement  of  disputes  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Chicago  convention. 

Under  the  Paris  convention  the  CINA  was  given 
power  to  pass  upon  disputes  pertaining  to  the  tech- 
nical annexes  attached  to  the  convention.  Ques- 
tions arising  with  reference  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  convention  would  be  settled  by  reference 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
or  if  one  of  the  states  concerned  in  the  dispute 
had  not  accepted  the  Statute  of  the  Court  it  could 
demand  a  settlement  by  arbitration.  If  there  was 
a  question  whether  the  convention  or  an  annex  was 
involved  in  the  dispute,  the  matter  would  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  The  Habana  convention  makes 
provision  for  arbitration  of  differences  arising  un- 
der the  convention,  but  it  contains  no  reference  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
Under  the  Chicago  convention  any  differences  that 
arise  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  the  convention 
or  to  the  technical  annexes  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  negotiation  shall,  upon  the  application  of  any 
state  concerned,  be  passed  upon  by  the  Council, 
with  the  right,  however,  of  appeal  from  the  Coun- 
cil's decision  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 

6  For  information  in  regard  to  these  two  agreements  see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  31,  1944,  p.  843,  and  Jan.  7,  1945,  p.  33. 
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tional  Justice,  or  to  an  ad  hoc  arbitral  tribunal, 
if  one  of  the  states  a  party  to  the  dispute  has  not 
accepted  the  Statute  of  the  Court.  While  both 
the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions  make  provision 
for  the  selection  of  arbitrators  in  certain  instances 
through  the  intercession  of  disinterested  states,  the 
Chicago  convention,  in  lieu  thereof,  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  designation  by  the  president  of  the 
Council  of  arbitrators  from  a  panel  of  qualified 
persons  maintained  by  the  Council,  if  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  fail  to  name  the  arbitrators,  and,  if 
the  arbitrators  do  not  agree  upon  an  umpire,  one 
shall  be  designated  from  this  panel.  Unlike  the 
Paris  and  Habana  conventions  the  Chicago  con- 
vention specifically  provides  that  the  decision  by 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  or 
by  arbitration  shall  be  final  and  binding,  and  ob- 
ligates the  contracting  states  not  to  allow  opera- 
tion over  their  territory  of  an  airline  of  a  contract- 
ing state  if  the  Council  finds  that  the  airline  is  not 
conforming  to  the  final  decision  on  the  dispute.  A 
further  new  provision  of  the  Chicago  convention  is 
that  the  Assembly  shall  suspend  the  voting  power 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  any  contracting 
state  which  is  found  in  default  under  the  chapter 
of  the  convention  dealing  with  the  settlement  of 
disputes. 

Article  38  of  the  Paris  convention  states  that 
"In  case  of  war,  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 


7  The  first  paragraph  of  art.  41  of  the  Paris  convention 
as  signed  in  1919  read :  "States  which  have  not  taken  part 
in  the  war  of  1914-1919  shall  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the 
present  Convention." 

By  a  protocol  dated  June  15, 1929,  effective  May  17, 1933, 
the  first  paragraph  of  art.  41  was  amended  to  read :  "Any 
State  shall  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion." 

The  protocol  also  deleted  art.  42  of  the  convention  as 
signed  in  1919,  which  article  read : 

"A  State  which  took  part  in  the  war  of  1914-1919  but 
which  is  not  a  signatory  of  the  present  Convention,  may 
adhere  only  if  it  is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  or, 
until  January  1,  1923,  if  its  adhesion  is  approved  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  concluded  with  the  said  State.  After  January  1, 
1923,  this  adhesion  may  be  admitted  if  it  is  agreed  to  by 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  signatory  and  adhering  States 
voting  under  the  conditions  provided  by  Article  34  of  the 
present  Convention. 

"Applications  for  adhesions  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic,  which  will  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  other  contracting  Powers.  Unless  the 
State  applying  is  admitted  ipso  facto  as  a  Member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  French  Government  will  receive  the 
votes  of  the  said  Powers  and  will  announce  to  them  the 
result  of  the  voting." 


vention  shall  not  affect  the  freedom  of  action  of 
the  contracting  States  either  as  belligerents  or  as 
neutrals".  Article  XXIX  of  the  Habana  conven- 
tion is  the  same  as  article  38  of  the  Paris  conven- 
tion. It  is  recalled  that  some  of  the  delegates  at 
the  Chicago  aviation  conference  thought  that  it 
was  not  clear  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Paris 
and  Habana  conventions  referred  to  would  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  outbreak  of  war  in  some 
part  of  the  world  remote  from  particular  areas  in 
which  aircraft  happened  to  be  operating  interna- 
tionally. Article  89  of  the  Chicago  convention 
reads :  "In  case  of  war,  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention shall  not  affect  the  freedom  of  action  of 
any  of  the  contracting  States  affected,  whether  as 
belligerents  or  as  neutrals.  The  same  principle 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  contracting  State 
which  declares  a  state  of  national  emergency  and 
notifies  the  fact  to  the  Council."  The  word  affected 
is  understood  to  have  been  inserted  in  article  89 
of  the  Chicago  convention  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  article  clearer  than  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions in  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions. 
Article  38  of  the  Paris  convention  and  Article 
XXIX  of  the  Habana  convention  do  not  include 
a  provision  corresponding  to  the  last  sentence  of 
article  89  of  the  Chicago  convention. 

Article  93  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides 
that  states  other  than  the  United  Nations,  countries 
associated  with  them,  and  countries  which  have 
remained  neutral  during  the  present  world  conflict 
may,  "subject  to  approval  by  any  general  inter- 
national organization  set  up  by  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  preserve  peace,  be  admitted  to  participa- 
tion in  this  Convention  by  means  of  a  four-fifths 
vote  of  the  Assembly  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Assembly  may  prescribe;  provided  that  in  each 
case  the  assent  of  any  State  invaded  or  attacked 
during  the  present  war  by  the  State  seeking  admis- 
sion shall  be  necessary."  The  present  text  of  the 
Paris  convention  contains  no  limitation  as  to  the 
states  that  may  become  parties  to  the  convention, 
although,  as  originally  signed  in  1919,  that  con- 
vention contained  certain  limitations  on  the  right 
of  the  defeated  nations  in  the  war  of  1914r-19  to 
become  parties  to  the  convention,  which  appear  to 
have  had  the  same  general  objective  as  that  of 
article  93  of  the  Chicago  convention.7 

Under  the  Paris  convention  no  amendments  to 
that  convention  could  be  proposed  unless  they  had 
been  approved  by  two  thirds  of  the  total  possible 
votes  of  the  members  of  the  CINA,  and  could  not 
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thereafter  come  into  force  before  being  formally 
adopted  by  all  the  contracting  states.  Under  arti- 
cle 94  of  the  Chicago  convention  any  proposed 
amendment  to  the  convention  must  be  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  and  shall 
thereafter  come  into  force  in  respect  of  states 
■which  have  ratified  such  amendment  when  ratified 
by  the  number  of  contracting  states  specified  by 
the  Assembly.  The  number  so  specified  shall  not 
be  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  total  number  of  con- 
tracting states.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly 
the  amendment  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify 
this  course,  the  Assembly  in  its  resolution  recom- 
mending adoption  of  an  amendment  may  provide 
that  any  state  which  has  not  ratified  it  within  a 
specified  period  after  the  amendment  has  come 
into  force  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  and 
a  party  to  the  convention.  Profiting  by  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  obtaining  unanimous  approval 
by  the  contracting  states  of  amendments  to  the 
Paris  convention,  the  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
aviation  conference  decided  to  make  it  possible  for 
amendments  to  the  Chicago  convention  to  become 
'  effective  without  waiting  for  their  unanimous 
adoption  by  the  contracting  states.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  realized  that  if  some  of  the  countries 
parties  to  the  Chicago  convention  failed  to  accept 
important  amendments  a  difficult  situation  would 
arise  with  respect  to  the  uniform  application  of 
principles  and  procedures  governing  international 
air  navigation.  For  this  reason  the  delegates  at 
the  Chicago  conference  provided  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  Assembly  could  require  that  a 
non-ratifying  power  should  cease  to  be  a  member 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
and  a  party  to  the  Chicago  convention. 

In  the  present  compilation  there  has  been  no 
general  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  Chi- 
cago convention  with  the  various  annexes  dealing 
with  technical  subjects  attached  to  the  Paris  con- 
vention nor  has  there  been  any  general  comparison 
between  the  very  extensive  annexes  containing  in- 
ternational standards  and  recommended  practices 
drawn  up  at  Chicago  in  provisional  form  and  the 
regulations  embodied  in  the  annexes  to  the.  Paris 
convention.  The  regulations  implementing  a  mul- 
tilateral convention  on  civil  aviation  have  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  convention  itself.  There 
have  been  only  such  incidental  references  to  tech- 
nical standards  in  the  present  compilation  as  have 
been  thought  to  be  of  special  interest  in  the  com- 


parison of  the  Chicago  convention  with  the  Paris 
and  Habana  conventions.  However,  it  is  believed 
to  be  desirable  to  make  specific  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  procedure  for  adopting  in- 
ternational technical  standards  under  the  Chicago 
convention  differs  from  the  procedure  set  up  under 
the  Paris  convention.  Certain  articles  of  the  Paris 
convention  refer  to  the  necessity  of  compliance 
with  the  regulations  set  forth  in  annexes  specifi- 
cally referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  convention  and 
adopted  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  that  con- 
vention. The  Chicago  convention  was  so  drafted 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  attach  specific  an- 
nexes at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  conven- 
tion. That  convention  contains  a  list  of  the  topics 
which  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  annexes  estab- 
lishing international  standards,  and  article  90  pro- 
vides that  the  adoption  by  the  Council  of  such  an- 
nexes shall  require  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Council.  Any  annexes  or  amendments  thereof 
shall  become  effective  as  international  standards 
within  three  months  after  their  submission  to  the 
contracting  states  or  at  the  end  of  such  longer 
period  of  time  as  the  Council  may  prescribe,  un- 
less in  the  meantime  a  majority  of  the  contracting 
states  have  registered  their  disapproval  with  the 
Council.  Article  39  of  the  Paris  convention  states 
that  the  provisions  of  the  convention  are  com- 
pleted by  the  annexes  A  to  H,  which,  subject  to 
article  34  (c),  shall  have  the  same  effect  and  shall 
come  into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  conven- 
tion itself.  Paragraph  (c)  of  article  34  of  the 
Paris  convention  provides  that  the  CINA  shall 
have  the  power  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
annexes  A  to  G  inclusive.  Article  34  provides 
that  any  modification  of  the  provisions  of  an  an- 
nex may  be  made  by  the  CINA  when  such  modifi- 
cation shall  have  been  approved  by  three  fourths 
of  the  total  votes  of  states  represented  at  the  ses- 
sion and  two  thirds  of  the  total  possible  votes 
which  could  be  cast  if  all  the  states  were  repre- 
sented. Such  modification,  according  to  the  terms 
of  article  34,  would  become  effective  from  the  time 
when  it  was  notified  by  the  CINA  to  all  the  con- 
tracting states. 

Unlike  the  procedure  followed  when  annexes  to 
the  Paris  convention  of  1919  were  adopted  at  the 
same  time  as  the  convention,  it  will  be  observed 
from  the  foregoing  that  the  delegates  to  the  Chi- 
cago conference  left  the  final  adoption  of  techni- 
cal international  standards  and  their  formal  noti- 
fication to  the  contracting  states  to  the  action  of 
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the  Council  when  the  convention  comes  into  force. 
In  the  meantime  the  technical  annexes  drawn  up 
in  provisional  form  at  Chicago  will  be  studied 
by  the  interested  governments  and  by  the  Provi- 
sional International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
provided  for  in  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  signed  at  Chicago.  In  ad- 
dition it  was  recommended  in  a  resolution  of  the 
Chicago  conference  that,  in  so  far  as  the  technical 
subcommittees  of  that  conference  have  been  able 
to  agree  on  recommended  practices  and  pending 
the  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  technical  annexes 
in  final  form,  the  annexes  drawn  up  at  Chicago  in 
provisional  form  be  accepted  by  the  states  of  the 
world  as  standards  toward  which  their  national 
practices  should  be  directed. 

With  reference  to  the  development  of  technical 
annexes,  article  37  of  the  Chicago  convention  pro- 
vides that  the  contracting  states  shall  collaborate 
in  securing  the  highest  practicable  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  regulations,  standards,  and  procedures, 
and  that  in  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  func- 
tion under  the  convention  shall  adopt  international 
standards  and  recommended  practices  and  proce- 
dures. There  was,  of  course,  also  collaboration 
among  the  contracting  states  under  the  Paris  con- 
vention in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
CINA.  Article  XXXII  of  the  Habana  convention 
specifically  provides  that  the  contracting  states 
shall  procure  as  far  as  possible  uniformity  of  laws 
and  regulations  governing  air  navigation  and  that 
the  Pan  American  Union  shall  cooperate  with  the 
governments  of  the  contracting  states  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  desired  uniformity.  This  is  ap- 
parently as  far  as  the  Habana  convention  could 
provide  for  such  collaboration  in  the  absence  of  any 
provision  in  the  convention  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  aeronautical  body. 

In  connection  with  article  37  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention it  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  article 
38  of  that  convention  provides  that  any  state  which 
finds  it  impracticable  to  comply  in  all  respects  with 
an  international  standard  or  procedure,  or  which 
may  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  regulations  or  prac- 
tices differing  therefrom,  is  required  to  give  to 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  im- 
mediate notification  of  the  differences.  In  any 
case  where  the  regulations  of  a  contracting  state 
are  not  made  to  conform  to  the  international  stand- 
ard, the  Council  shall  immediately  notify  all  the 
other  contracting  states  of  the  differences. 


The  Paris  convention  of  1919  contains  no  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  outlined  in  arti<J<<  88  ol 
the  Chicago  convention.  Although  it  is  evident 
from  the  proceedings  and  Final  Act  of  the  Chicago 
aviation  conference  that  it  is  expected  and  urged 
that  all  the  countries  becoming  parties  to  the  con- 
vention shall  cooperate  with  a  view  to  attaining 
the  highest  degree  of  uniformity  with  reference 
to  the  application  of  international  standards  and 
practices,  it  was  realized  by  the  delegates  at 
Chicago  that  there  might  be  some  exceptional 
cases  where  a  particular  country  would  find  it 
highly  desirable  and  necessary  to  adopt  some  de- 
parture from  an  international  standard.  This,  it 
is  believed,  will  not  constitute  any  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  general  acceptance  and  applica- 
tion of  uniform  international  standards  and  prac- 
tices, and  it  is  thought  that  the  various  states  will 
accept  and  apply  them  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

As  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  present 
compilation  there  are  given  below  lists  of  coun- 
tries parties  to  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions.8 

Paris  Convention,  1919 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Great  Britain  and 

Northern  Ireland 
Greece 
India 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 


Latvia 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland    (including 

Liechtenstein) 
Thailand 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Uruguay 
Yugoslavia 


Habana  Convention,  1928 


Chile 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 


Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
United   States 


1 


of  America 


8  For  a  list  of  countries  on  whose  behalf  the  Chicago 
convention  had  been  signed,  as  of  Jan.  12,  1945,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1945,  p.  67.  Since  that  date  Norway 
and  Guatemala  have  signed  the  convention. 
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Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Ambassador 

of  Belgium 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Ambassa- 
dor of  Belgium,  Baron  Robert  Silvercruys,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  letters  of 
credence,  March  8,  1945,  follow : 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  Your  Excellency,  together  with  the  letters  of 
recall  of  my  predecessor,  the  letters  of  credence 
appointing  me  to  the  position  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Today  Belgium  has  arisen  into  the  light  of  a 
reborn  freedom.  After  four  years  of  occupation 
by  the  enemy,  the  country  is  sorely  depleted,  but 
the  entire  nation  stands  proudly,  side  by  side  with 
the  Allies,  determined  to  carry  the  fight  forward 
and  ready  to  contribute  all  the  resources  it  com- 
mands until  complete  victory  is  achieved  in  this 
total  war. 

Belgium  has  not  forgotten  the  assistance  af- 
forded during  the  last  war  by  the  Government 
and  people  of  your  country.  She  remembers  the 
initiative  of  a  great  American  President  in  recom- 
mending to  the  Congress  in  1919  that  the  United 
States  Legation  in  Brussels  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  Embassy.  The  deepest  gratitude  is  engraved 
in  all  Belgian  hearts  for  the  part  taken  by  the 
gallant  American  Army  in  the  deliverance  of  my 
homeland. 

Under  your  leadership,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  attained  a  power  and  a  moral  influ- 
ence never  equaled  in  its  glorious  history.  It  is 
Belgium's  conviction  that  this  power  and  influence 
will  continue  to  serve  mankind  in  a  world  partner- 
ship in  peace  and  for  peace. 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
mission  for  which  I  have  been  chosen  on  behalf  of 
the  King  prisoner  by  his  brother,  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  it  will  be  my 
constant  purpose  to  serve  the  great  interests  the 
two  nations  have  in  common.  Inspired  by  the 
example  of  my  distinguished  predecessors,  I  shall 


spare  no  effort  in  order  to  further  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  our  countries.  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  and 
to  the  American  Government  for  the  help  extended 
to  me  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  task. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Baron 
Silvercruys  follows : 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come a  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
and  an  added  one  to  welcome  the  return  to  Wash- 
ington of  an  old  friend  of  this  country  who  has 
recently  served  with  distinction  as  Ambassador  to 
Canada. 

The  liberation  of  your  country  by  Allied  troops 
aided  by  the  valiant  Belgian  forces  of  resistance 
was  a  matter  of  profound  gratification  to  me  per- 
sonally as  it  was  to  the  entire  American  Nation. 
But  I  am  conscious  of  the  profound  scars  which 
occupation  and  the  recent  reinvasion  of  the 
Ardennes  have  left  upon  your  country — scars 
which  liberation  alone  cannot  heal.  I  know  how 
sorely  depleted  are  the  resources  of  Belgium,  which 
she  has  so  unselfishly  pledged  to  the  continuation 
of  the  struggle  against  our  common  enemy.  Allow 
me  to  assure  you  that  every  effort  consistent  with 
the  military  situation  is  being  and  will  continue  to 
be  made  to  facilitate  delivery  of  the  supplies  so 
vitally  needed  by  the  Belgian  people. 

Peace  follows  war.  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  long  and  fruitful  journey  in  pursuance  of  the 
common  purpose  of  the  United  Nations,  great  and 
small,  that  in  the  future  war  shall  not  follow 
peace.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  but 
I  nevertheless  take  pleasure  in  saying  it,  how  I 
shall  welcome  the  participation  in  the  forthcoming 
conference,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  that  high  purpose,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Belgian  people,  who  have  so  often  proved, 
in  adversity  and  prosperity,  their  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  ideals  which  they  share  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  United 
Nations. 
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Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Ambassador  of  Italy 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Ambassa- 
dor of  Italy,  Alberto  Tarchiani,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  March 
8,  1945,  follow : 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you  the  letters  by  which  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  ac- 
credits me  to  you  in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  and  a  special  privilege 
to  have  been  chosen  to  represent  Italy  near  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  near  your  Government,  follow- 
ing the  resumption  of  its  formal  relations  with  the 
United  States,  after  a  dark  period  of  errors  and 
evils  against  Italy  herself  and  mankind.  I  do  trust 
that,  with  the  friendly  assistance  of  your  Govern- 
ment, my  mission  will  contribute  to  the  full  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  mutual  friendship  and  partner- 
ship between  the  two  Nations,  united  as  they  are  by 
so  many  bonds  and  by  supreme  common  interests ; 
among  these  I  particularly  wish  to  recall  the  one 
created  by  the  contribution  to  the  greatness  of  this 
country  and  by  the  participation  in  the  war  effort 
of  several  millions  of  American  citizens  of  Italian 
descent  and  of  the  hundred  thousands  of  Italian 
citizens  who  have  made  America  their  home. 

This  being  the  objective  of  my  mission,  let  my 
first  act  be,  Mr.  President,  that  of  conveying  to  you 
the  deep  feelings  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  of 
the  Italian  Nation  for  the  sympathy,  one  abundant 
in  humanity  and  understanding,  that  your  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  Nation — under  your  en- 
lightened and  generous  guidance — are  showing  to 
them  by  encouraging  the  rebirth  of  their  political 
life  as  well  as  by  so  effectively  helping  them  in 
their  fight  to  overcome  their  present  tragic  distress, 
both  material  and  moral,  and  in  the  restoration  of 
the  economic  existence  of  their  country,  which  is 
today  so  inconceivably  disrupted.  In  that  sym- 
pathy and  in  this  help,  the  Italian  people  see  a  sign 
of  the  acknowledgment  by  the  American  people  of 
the  soundness  of  the  renewed  Italian  democracy 
and  also  of  the  ever-growing  participation  of  their 
regular  armed  forces  and  of  the  large  partisan 
formations,  together  with  the  United  Nations,  in 
the  battle  against  the  forces  of  oppression  and 


slavery,  to  the  end.  And  I,  Mr.  President,  wish  to 
assure  you,  and  through  you  the  American  people, 
that  it  is  the  Italian  people's  determination  to 
throw,  more  and  more,  the  full  weight  of  their  will 
and  of  their  resources  into  play  in  the  common 
struggle  for  freedom  and  peace,  with  the  obj<^  t  ive 
of  sharing  in  bringing  about  a  state  wherein  the 
principles  of  justice  and  security  shall  have  pre- 
vailed and  brotherhood  shall  be  established  for  all 
peace-loving  nations.  In  these  noble  principles, 
long  heralded  and  constantly  fostered  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  embodied,  Mr.  j 
President,  the  most  fervent  hopes  of  the  new  Italy, ' 
whose  earnest  aspiration  is  to  be  an  active  and 
constructive  element  in  the  community  of  the' 
United  Nations. 

While  I  do  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  unequal  to 
my  task,  allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  express  to 
you  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  renewed  recip- 
rocal knowledge  of  our  two  peoples  and  the  ensu- 
ing mutual  understanding  of  their  aims  and  ideals  1 
will  render  their  good  and  confident  relations  solid 
and  everlasting. 

In  this  certainty  and  on  behalf  of  the  Italian 
Nation  I  have  the  honor  to  extend  to  you  the  most 
hearty  wishes  for  a  complete  victory  over  the  en- 1 
emy  and  for  the  ever-greater  fortunes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation,  in  the  new  era  that  awaits  the  world. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Tarchiani  follows: 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  am  happy  to  receive  the  let- 
ters whereby  the  Lieutenant  General  of  Italy  ac- 
credits you  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  andi 
Plenipotentiary.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
welcome  as  democratic  Italy's  first  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  after  the  dark  Fascist  interval, 
a  representative  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  those 
men  whose  faith  in  human  dignity  and  love  ofi 
freedom  clearly  withstood  the  threats  and  bland- 
ishments of  Fascism. 

I  know,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  you  will  find 
friendliness  and  understanding  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  admire  the  courage  of  patriotic 
Italians  in  the  struggle  against  the  enemy,  and  they 
watch  sympathetically  every  sign  that  the  Ital- 
ians— aware  of  their  individual  responsibilities  at 
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me  and  abroad — are  resolved  to  build  a  genuine 
mocracy  which  will  be  proof  against  oppression 
)m  within  and  guaranty  of  Italy's  value  to  the 
>rld. 

[n  the  difficult  process  of  her  rehabilitation, 
ily  has  one  great  and  indestructible  resource: 
i  quality  of  her  people.  The  American  people 
ow  how  valuable  that  quality  can  be,  for  the 
[lerous  life-streams  flowing  from  Europe  have 
Might  much  of  it  to  the  formation  of  their  own 
mtry.  Above  and  beyond  such  moral  and  ma- 
ial  assistance  as  we  and  our  Allies  can  give,  it 
:ho  development  of  this  great  human  resource — 
>  hard-working,  intelligent  mass  of  Italian  peo- 
I — which  alone  can  reconstruct  Italy  on  firm 
(Nidations.  We  are  confident  that  Italy  will 
ild  at  home,  and  help  to  build  for  Europe,  a 
litical  and  social  organization  worthy  of  the 
irt  and  mind  of  her  people, 
rhe  friendship  between  our  two  peoples  has 
ssed  the  bitter  test  of  hostilities  between  us. 
itli  good- will  and  understanding,  that  friend- 
p  can  find  more  solid  bases  than  ever  before. 
mow  that  this  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  people 
i  Government  of  the  United  States. 


he  Proclaimed  List 

'leased  to  the  press  March  9] 

rhe  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con- 
lction  with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
v.  the  Attorney  General,  the  Acting  Secretary 
Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
onomic  Administration,  and  the  Deputy  Coor- 
lator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  pursuant  to 
>  proclamation  by  the  President  of  July  17, 1941 
ffviding  for  "The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain 
ocked  Nationals",  on  February  28,  1945  issued 
vision  IX  of  the  Proclaimed  List.  Revision  IX 
persedes  Revision  VIII  dated  September  13, 
14.  and  consolidates  Revision  VIII  with  its  six 
jplements. 

So  new  additions  to  or  deletions  from  the  Pro- 
imed  List  are  made  in  this  revision.  Certain 
nor  changes  in  the  spelling  of  names  listed  are 
ide. 

Revision  IX  follows  the  listing  arrangement 
;d  in  Revision  VIII.  The  list  is  divided  into 
o  parts :  Part  I  relates  to  listings  in  the  Ameri- 
i  republics ;  Part  II  to  listings  in  countries  other 
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than  the  American  republics.  Revision  IX  con- 
tains a  total  of  14,462  listings,  of  which  8,837  are 
in  Part  I  and  5,625  in  Part  II. 

[Released  to  the  press  March  11] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  and  the  Deputy  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  on  March  10  issued  Cumu- 
lative Supplement  No.  1  to  Revision  IX  of  the 
Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals, 
promulgated  February  28, 1945. 

Part  I  of  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  1  contains 
17  additional  listings  in  the  other  American  re- 
publics and  333  deletions ;  Part  II  contains  20  ad- 
ditional listings  outside  the  American  republics 
and  48  deletions. 

The  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
and  enterprises  in  Chile  have  been  deleted  in  the 
current  supplement.  These  deletions  are  a  conse- 
quence of  the  effective  action  taken  by  the  Chilean 
Government  to  eliminate  Axis  interests  from  the 
economy  of  the  country.  It  is  the  previously  an- 
nounced policy  of  the  United  States  Government; 
to  coordinate  its  Proclaimed  List  controls  with  the 
controls  established  by  other  governments.  Simi- 
lar deletions  will  be  made  as  rapidly  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  local  controls  in  the  various  coun- 
tries makes  the  continued  inclusion  of  particular 
names  in  the  Proclaimed  List  no  longer  necessary. 


Proclamation  of  Double- 
Taxation  Convention 
With  Canada 

[Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

On  March  6,  1945  the  President  proclaimed  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada,  signed  at  Ottawa  on  June  8, 1944,  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  in  the  case  of  estate  taxes  and 
succession  duties. 

Statements  with  respect  to  the  signing,  the  rati- 
fication, and  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention  were  made  on  June  9, 
1944,  December  21,  1944,  and  February  6,  1945.1 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1945,  p.  199. 
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ILO  Prepares  for  1945  International 
Labor  Conference 


Government  representatives  from  fifteen  na- 
tions, employers'  delegates  from  eight 
nations,  and  workers'  delegates  from  eight  nations 
attended  the  ninety-fourth  session  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  which 
was  held  in  London  from  January  25  through  31 
and  made  plans  for  the  twenty-seventh  session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference  to  be  held  in 
or  near  Paris  in  September  of  this  year.  Since 
the  United  States  Government  representative, 
Carter  Goodrich,  was  presiding  as  chairman, 
Isador  Lubin  served  as  substitute  representative 
on  the  Governing  Body.  United  States  employers 
were  represented  by  Clarence  G.  McDavitt. 
Robert  J.  Watt  represented  United  States  workers. 
Several  important  decisions  reached  during  the 
session  appear  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  further 
developments  in  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, of  which  the  United  States  has  been  a 
member  since  1934.2 

In  an  address  of  welcome,  Ernest  Bevin,  British 
Minister  of  Labor  and  National  Service,  focused 
the  attention  of  the  Governing  Body  on  relations 
between  the  International  Labor  Organization  and 
the  general  international  Organization.  Bevin 
declared  that  the  ILO  should  not  be  completely 
independent  of  the  new  world  Organization  but 
rather  "should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  its  constructive  work  for  peace".  He  also 
emphasized  the  demonstrated  and  potential  values 
of  the  tripartite  character  of  the  ILO,  in  which 
representatives  of  employers'  and  of  workers'  or- 
ganizations join  with  representatives  of  govern- 
ments in  seeking  the  solution  of  questions  in  which 
they  are  all  concerned. 


1  Mr.  Wiesman  is  Chief  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganizations Branch,  Division  of  International  Labor, 
Social,  and  Health  Affairs,  Office  of  Commercial  Policy, 
Department  of  State. 

2  For  the  declaration  of  aims  and  purposes  of  the  ILO  as 
adopted  at  the  twenty-sixth  session  at  Philadelphia,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  20,  1944,  p.  482.  For  special  articles  on 
the  ILO,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  18,  1944,  p.  257,  Apr.  8, 
1944,  p.  316,  and  Sept.  3,  1944,  p.  236. 


By  BERNARD  WIESMAN  ' 

The  Dumbarton  Oak-  Proposals  were  welc< 
by    the    Governing    Body,    which     unanimously! 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  1941  and  1944  Conference*  of  the 
Internationa]  Labor  Organization  have  endorsed 
the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations, 

"The  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labor  Office 

"(1)  Welcomes  the  progress  made  in  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  conversations  towards  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  system  of  world  security  and 
expresses  its  earnest  hope  for  the  success  of  these  ■ 
efforts,  upon  which  the  peace  and  the  hope  of 
social  and  economic  advancement  throughout  the' 
world  depend; 

"(2)   Affirms  the   desire   of  the   International 
Labor  Organization  for  association  with  the  gen- ; 
eral  international  organization  now  contemplated 
on  terms  which  will  permit  the  International  La- 
bor Organization,  with  its  tripartite  character,  to 
make  its  best  contribution  to  the  general  effort 
of  the  organization  of  international  machinery 
for  the  better  ordering  of  a  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous world  while  retaining  for  the  International  ' 
Labor  Organization  the   authority  essential   for  i 
the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  under  its  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia." 

In  the  discussions  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitutional  Questions  which  had  presented 
the  foregoing  resolution,  a  general  agreement  was  ' 
expressed  as  to  the  need  for  the  effective  improve- 
ment of  working  conditions  in  industrially  back- 
ward countries  in  order  that  international  compe- 
tition be  on  a  fair  basis  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  social  justice. 

The  Canadian  workers'  delegate  pointed  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  fed- 
eral states  and  suggested  that  conventions  and  rec- 
ommendations should  be  brought  before  the  pro- 
vincial governments  and  reports  secured  of  what 
action  had  been  taken  to  put  them  into  effect.  The 
Governing  Body  requested  the  Standing  Orders 
Committee  to  consider  a  suggested  amendment  re- 
garding the  status  at  meetings  of  the  International 
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■  Conference  of  representatives  of  a  state  or 
ince  of  a  federal  government. 

■  provide  expert  consideration  of  the  specific 
lems  of  major  industries,  including  (a)  fun- 
Mital  industrial  relations  problems  during  the 
■fsion  period  and  (b)  longer-range  problems, 
}o\  erning  Body  voted  to  proceed  to  establish 

■  international  and  tripartite  basis  an  indus- 
bommittee  in  each  of  the  following  seven 

stries: 

nd  transport 

and  steel 

iles 

oleum 

taming 


Metal  trades  (other 
than  iron  and  steel) 

Building,  public 
works,  and  civil  en- 
gineering 


le  United  States  is  to  be  invited  to  send  rep- 
ltatives  to  each  of  the  committees,  which  will 
mvened  as  soon  as  the  full  composition  of  each 
mittee  is  decided.  The  employers'  group  voted 
nst  the  proposal  that  the  committees  be  tri- 
ite  in  character,  since  their  delegates  held  that 
•ommittees  should  be  bipartite  in  order  to  pro- 
>  freedom  of  association  and  the  development 
esponsible  workers'  and  employers'  organiza- 
3. 

ame  of  the  workers'  delegates  indicated  their 
if  that,  especially  in  some  nations,  govern- 
t  participation  is  necessary  to  secure  improve- 
t  of  working  conditions.  In  the  decision  to 
alish  the  committees,  it  was  agreed  that  each 
mittee  would  have  the  right  to  appoint  bipar- 
subcommittees. 

i  the  discussions  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
)f  the  United  Nations  would  soon  participate 
he  International  Labor  Organization, 
iscussion  of  the  question  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
tient's  request  for  readmission  to  the  ILO  re- 
jd  in  a  decision  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
ty-fifth  session  of  the  Governing  Body,  which 
Id  be  in  a  position  to  make  recommendation  to 
International  Labor  Conference,  which  con- 
itionally  would  have  the  authority  to  act  upon 
:  an  application.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Office 
authorized  to  send  a  representative  to  Italy  to 
ide  ILO  information  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
t  and  the  workers'  and  employers'  organiza- 
s. 

he  Governing  Body  approved  the  recommen- 
ons  of  the  Committee  on  Employment  that  the 


International  Labor  Office  should  proceed  to  pre- 
pare statistical  information  on  employment  and 
unemployment,  information  on  economic  trends 
and  information  on  national  and  international 
measures,  plans  and  studies  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  higher  level  of  employment.  The  Office  was 
also  requested  to  collect  and  publish  any  available 
information  on  the  physical  and  industrial  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  workers  irrespective  of 
the  cause  and  nature  of  disablement.  Satisfaction 
was  expressed  with  the  announced  purposes  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Beconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment as  well  as  of  the  resolution  on  the  subject 
adopted  at  the  Bretton  Woods  conference.  It  was 
decided  not  to  make  recommendations  at  this  time 
regarding  the  proposed  international  conference 
on  domestic  policies  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment pending  the  result  of  the  consideration 
by  governments  of  the  resolution  on  this  subject 
which  was  adopted  at  the  Philadelphia  conference 
in  1944. 

Unanimous  approval  was  given  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Maritime  Commission, 
which  had  met  in  London  earlier  in  January  and 
which  had  recommended  that  a  preparatory  tri- 
partite technical  conference  of  maritime  nations 
be  held  in  October  in  Europe.  The  Governing 
Body  approved  this  recommendation  and  also  the 
agenda  for  the  conference,  which  is  expected  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  maritime  conference  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  to  meet 
early  in  1946  to  consider  draft  conventions.  Sub- 
jects for  the  technical  annexes  will  include : 

(a)  Wages;    hours    of   work    on    board    ship; 
manning ; 

(b)  Leave; 

(c)  Accommodation  on  board  ship; 

(d)  Food  and  catering;  and 

(e)  Recognition  of  seafarers'  organizations. 

The  subjects  of  (f)  social  insurance,  (g)  con- 
tinuous employment,  and  (h)  entry,  training,  and 
promotion  will  be  dealt  with  if  sufficient  progress 
has  been  made  in  their  preliminary  consideration 
by  special  committees  of  the  Joint  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  proposed  to  invite  19  nations  including  the 
United  States  to  send  delegations  to  the  prepara- 
tory technical  conference.     The  possible  addition 
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of  other  countries  will  be  considered  at  the  ninety- 
fifth  meeting  of  the  Governing  Body,  which  will 
convene  in  June  in  Quebec. 

As  of  the  conclusion  of  the  ninety-fourth  ses- 
sion of  the  Governing  Body  the  agenda  for  the 
twenty-seventh  International  Labor  Conference 
includes  five  items : 

Minimum  Standards  of  Social  Policy  in  De- 
pendent Territories 
Welfare  of  Children  and  Young  Workers 
Constitutional  Questions 
ILO  Report  on  Employment 
Application  of  International  Labor  Conventions 

UNRRA  Agreement 

Poland 

The  Polish  Ambassador  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  note  dated  March  7, 
1945,  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Poland  of  the  Agreement 
for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  signed  in  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 9, 1943.  The  instrument  of  ratification,  which 
was  dated  at  London  January  30,  1945,  was  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  March  7, 1945. 

Aviation  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  March  10] 

Costa  Rica 

His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Francisco  de  P. 
Gutierrez,  Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica,  on  March 
10  signed  the  following  agreements  concluded  at 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  in 
Chicago  on  December  7,  1944 : 

Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil 
Aviation 

Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 

International  Air  Services  Transit  Agree- 
ment (Two  Freedoms) 

International  Air  Transport  Agreement 
(Five  Freedoms) 

Including  Costa  Rica,  42  countries  have  signed 
the  interim  agreement,  40  countries  the  conven- 
tion, 34  countries  the  transit  agreement,  and  22 
countries  the  transport  agreement. 


Regulations  for  Postal  and 
Telecommunications  Activitie 
United  States  and  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

As  of  March  6,  1945  augmented  postal  and  te 
communication  facilities  are  possible  between  m 
country  and  Greece,  according  to  announcemet 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Ofiice  Dcpartmen 

Effective  immediately,  letters  not  exceeding oj 
ounce  in  weight  will  be  accepted  for  mailing . 
civilians  in  Greece.  Previously  the  mail  servj 
to  Greece  was  limited  to  non-illustrated  postcan 
Postage  rates  will  be  five  cents  for  each  letter  a: 
three  cents  for  each  card. 

Airmail,  registration,  money-order,  special -c 
livery,  and  parcel-post  services  are  not  yet  ava< 
able.     Enclosures  of  currency,  checks,  drafts, 
securities  are  prohibited. 

Personal  support  remittances  to  Greece  up 
$500  a  month  for  individual  beneficiaries  will 
possible  as  soon  as  banks  in  the  United  States  a 
able  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  wi 
banks    in    Greece.     Information    regarding   t 
sending  of  such  remittances  may  be  obtained 
interested  persons  from  their  local  banks  or  frc 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  their  district. 

With  the  exception  of  instructions  relating 
support  remittances  and  to  the  protection  a: 
maintenance  of  property  interests  in  Greece,  coil 
munications  of  a  financial  or  business  charact 
are  restricted  to  the  ascertainment  of  facts  a: 
the  exchange  of  information.  Treasury  licem 
are  still  required  for  communications  containi: 
instructions  or  authorizations  to  effect  financ: 
or  property  transactions. 

As  may  be  recalled,  the  State  Department  a 
nounced  on  February  3  that  it  was  prepared 
receive  inquiries  regarding  the  welfare  and  whei 
abouts  of  American  citizens  in  the  vicinity 
Athens.1    The  resumption  of  communications  w 
now  allow  direct  inquiries  from  persons  in  ti 
country  to  their  friends  and  relatives  in  Greec 
however,  in  cases  where  normal  channels  are  u 
availing,  the  Department  will  accept  requests 
investigate  the  whereabouts  of  American  citizei 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1945,  p.  160. 
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jpatriation  of  Americans 
om  the  Philippines 

»sed  to  the  press  March  5] 

'he  Department  of  State  and  the  War  Depart - 
it  announce  that  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
lArthur  has  commenced  the  evacuation  of  civil- 
5  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  that  it  will 
5  place  as  rapidly  as  the  military  situation  there 
nits  and  as  space  becomes  available  over  and 
ve  military  needs  in  the  limited  transportation 
lities  equipped  to  carry  civilian  passengers. 
Tie  next  of  kin  of  persons  being  repatriated  will 
lotified  when  their  relatives  reach  the  United 
tes,  but  in  order  to  meet  security  requirements 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  repatriates  as  they 
urn,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  out  information 
advance  regarding  dates  of  arrival,  ports  of 
ival,  or  names  of  vessels  on  which  the  repa- 
.tes  may  travel.  The  American  Red  Cross  will 
)t  the  repatriates  as  they  arrive  and  with  the 
peration  of  other  appropriate  agencies  will 
ertake  to  give  any  needed  emergency  assistance 
veil  as  assistance  in  putting  persons  promptly 
ouch  with  their  relatives. 

t  is  particularly  emphasized  that  relatives  of 
sons  liberated  in  the  Philippine  Islands  should 
attempt  to  travel  to  port  cities  in  the  hope  of 
ting  the  repatriates  at  the  port  of  debarkation, 
:e  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  when  or 
jre  debarkation  will  be  effected  and  it  is  not 
ikely  that  a  repatriate  might  arrive  home  at 
very  moment  that  his  relatives  are  traveling 
meet  him.  Furthermore  the  repatriation  of 
ly  individuals  may  be  delayed  pending  the 
ilability  of  accommodations  or  other  develop- 
its  peculiar  to  individual  cases.  While  await- 
transportation  each  person  will  be  furnished 
best  accommodations  available  including  what- 
r  medical  care  may  be  necessary. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  jjsF 

Appointment  of  Officers 

H.  Merrell  Benninghoff  as  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  Secretariat,  effective  March 
8,  1945.  The  designation  of  Mr.  Benninghoff  as 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  is  hereby  superseded. 

Mrs.  Corinne  D.  Morris  as  an  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  the  purpose  of  taking  appli- 
cations for  seaman  passports  and  administering 
oaths  in  connection  therewith  in  the  area  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  effective  March  2,  1945. 

Foreign-Service  Boards 

Board  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel 

The  following  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  will 

serve  on  the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel, 

established  by  the  act  approved  February  23, 1931 : 

General  Holmes,  as  chairman 
Mr.  Acheson,  as  a  member 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  a  member 

Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service 
The  above-named  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State 
will  also  serve  in  the  same  capacities  on  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service.  (The  mem- 
bership of  this  board  includes,  in  addition  to  three 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Foreign  Service  Personnel,  the  Chief  Ex- 
aminer of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  an  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

These  designations  are  effective  as  of  January 
29,  1945. 
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B  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ^ 

Issuance  of  Foreign  Service  Regulations, 
Orders,  and  Instructions' 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  Foreign  Service  Regula- 
tions, Foreign  Service  Orders,  and  circular  instruc- 
tions to  the  Foreign  Service. 

1  Authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  charge  of  administration  an/I  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  charge  of  Congressional  rela- 
tions to  prescribe  Foreign  Service  regulations. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of 
administration  and,  in  his  absence,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  Congressional  rela- 
tions, shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  hy  law  and  Execu- 
tive order  to  prescribe,  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  regulations  governing  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States. 

2  Authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  charge  of  administration  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  issue  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Orders  establishing,  amending,  or  canceling 
notes  to  the  Foreign  Service  Regulations,  and  to 
issue  circular  instructions  to  the  Foreign  Service. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service  shall  each  have  the  right  to  issue 
Foreign  Service  Orders  establishing,  amending,  or 
canceling  notes  to  the  Foreign  Service  Regulations 
designed  to  set  forth,  explain,  or  interpret  any 
statute,  Executive  order,  regulation,  decision,  or 


opinion  enacted,  pre  cribed,  or  made  by  unycj 
petenl  authority  or  designed  to  regulate  mat 
of  detail  provided  for  in  general  by  an  J 
order  or  regulation,  and  to  issue  circulai 
tions  to  the  Foreign  Service. 

Joseph  C.  (jbew, 
Acting  Secr-t  tary  of 

Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Le  Havre,  Fra; 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  March  1,  l'.)l~>. 


THE  CONGRESS 


1  Departmental  Older  1310,  dated  and  effective  Mar. 
1945. 


Authorizing  the  Naturalization  of  Filipinos.  H.B' 
252,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  776.  4  pp.  [Favori 
report.] 

Amending  Section  23  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  Fe 
ary  5,  1917.  H.Rept.  253,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  I 
1104.    3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Amending  Section  334  (c)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1 
Approved  October  14,  1940  (54  Stat.  1156-1157;  8  U. 
734).     H.Rept.  255,   79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R. 
2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Amending  Section  201  (g)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1 
H.Rept.  256,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  388.  3 
[Favorable  report.] 

Providing  That  Nationals  of  the  United  States  S.\ 
Not  Lose  Their  Nationality  by  Reason  of  Voting  Ur 
Legal  Compulsion  in  a  Foreign  State.  H.Rept.  257,  \ 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  434.    3  pp.     [Favorable  repo 

Extension  of  Lend-Lease.  H.Rept.  259,  79th  Com 
accompany  H.R.  2013.    10  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Relief  of  Certain  Basque  Aliens.  H.Rept.  265,  7 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  1402.    4  pp.    [Favorable  repo 

First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  for  1945:  Heari 
Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Approp 
tions,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congr 
First  Session,  on  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  1 
for  1945.    ii,  761  pp.     [State  Department,  pp.  524-545. 
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A  Message  for  St.  Patrick's  Day 

Address  by  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  1 
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eleased  to  the  press  March  17] 

Mr.  President,  Your  Excellencies,  Distin- 
"isiied  Guests,  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
id  your  guests  :  In  this  important  gathering  to- 
ght  I  would  find  myself  guilty  of  presumption 
I  were  to  try  to  describe  the  character  of  St. 
at  rick,  except  to  say  two  things :  he  was  intensely 
iritual  and  he  possessed  boundless  enthusiasm 
liich  overcame  many  obstacles.  In  the  face  of 
e  tremendous  world  problems  that  lie  before  us 
day,  I  wish  that  we  might  all  possess  those  quali- 
es  in  fullest  measure. 

St.  Patrick  was  a  brave  fighter  for  Christianity, 
undreds  of  thousands  of  his  spiritual  chil- 
•en  crossed  the  seas  and  became  Americans ;  and 
mdreds  of  thousands  of  their  flesh  and  blood  are 
day  fighting  the  same  good  fight  that  he  fought 
gainst  paganism  and  cruelty  in  many  parts  of 
ie  world. 

We  know  only  a  few  of  them  by  name — Calla- 
lan  of  the  Navy,  the  Sullivan  brothers,  Com- 
ando  Kelly,  and  Butch  O'Hare — but  the  vast 
ajority  of  them  are  anonymous,  their  individual 
;eds  unsung. 

We  hear  too  little,  also,  about  another  band  of 
jroes  in  uniform,  whom  we  should  remember  par- 
plarly  on  an  occasion  like  this — those  quiet  men 
ho  go  unarmed  onto  the  field  of  battle  to  com- 
irt  the  wounded  and  take  down  the  last  messages 
;  the  dying — the  chaplains  of  all  faiths  who  are 
rving  in  this  war. 

I  wish  I  could  step  down  from  this  platform 
night  and  let  those  men  and  their  fighting  com- 
des  talk  to  you  in  my  place.  I  have  a  notion 
iat  what  they  would  say  to  us  would  make  a  great 
ial  of  sense.  But  since  we  cannot  speak  for 
em,  we  owe  it  to  them  to  speak  for  ourselves,  and 
say  plainly  what  we,  who  have  not  risked  our 
ves,  propose  to  do  to  make  their  sacrifice  worth- 
liile. 

For  unless  we  speak  plainly  and  act  boldly  now 
i  shall  fail  them.  Unless  we  bring  as  much 
mrage  and  determination  to  the  building  of  the 
iace  as  they  have  brought  to  the  fighting  of  the 
ar,  we  shall  fail  them  utterly. 


This  time  we  have  undertaken  to  build  future 
world  peace  while  they  are  still  fighting  our  hard- 
est battles.  In  doing  this,  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Nations  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  their  peoples. 
In  doing  this  they  are  taking  advantage  of  price- 
less assets  born  of  the  war  itself. 

One  of  them  is  the  collective  will  for  peace  and 
security.  I  think  there  has  never  been  a  moment 
in  history  when  there  was  such  universal  agree- 
ment among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Never 
have  so  many  men  and  women  longed  so  passion- 
ately for  an  end  of  wars  and  violence.  Never  has 
there  been  such  universal  determination  to  rebuild 
the  world  on  the  basis  of  peace  and  justice  among 
nations. 

We  have  another  precious  asset,  the  experience 
we  have  gained  in  cooperating  for  victory. 
Never  in  history  have  people  of  so  many  different 
nationalities  worked  together,  day  by  day  and 
month  by  month,  with  such  closeness  and  com- 
radeship and  understanding  as  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  war.  Not  just  the  heads  of  governments ; 
not  just  the  chiefs  of  staff;  not  just  the  diplomats 
and  technicians — but  the  men  and  women  at  the 
front  and  behind  the  lines.    Millions  of  them. 

We  learned  how  to  cooperate  the  hard  way. 
We  were  driven  to  it  when  we  found  that  our  very 
survival  depended  on  getting  together  and  pool- 
ing our  resources.  Do  you  remember  how  long  it 
took  in  the  last  World  War  to  agree  on  a  combined 
command?  Very  nearly  four  years  I  In  this  at- 
mosphere of  urgency,  the  United  Nations  have 
found  it  not  only  possible  but  necessary  to  take 
the  first  steps  toward  cooperation  in  building  for 
peace. 

These  steps  derived  their  content  and  direction 
from  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  we  have 
gained  from  this  war :  the  discovery  that  the  world 
is  one.  It  has  taken  us  500  years  to  believe  what 
the  explorers  of  the  fifteenth  century  established  as 
a  fact.  It  has  taken  the  wonders  of  the  airplane 
and  the  radio  to  make  us  believe  it.    It  has  taken 
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1  Delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
Mar.  17, 1945. 
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two  world  wars  inflicted  on  mankind  by  the  mad- 
ness and  greed  of  enemies  thousands  of  miles  from 
our  shores. 

In  1936  Hitler's  army  goose-stepped  arrogantly 
across  the  Hohenzollern  Bridge  at  Cologne  in  re- 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland.  Last  week,  exactly 
nine  years  later  to  the  day,  boys  from  New  York, 
Ohio,  Nebraska,  Arkansas — boys  from  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union — led  by  a  young  second 
lieutenant  from  Jersey  City — made  that  same 
crossing,  this  time  at  Remagen,  and  in  the  reverse 
direction,  as  an  ultimate  consequence  of  Hitler's 
defiance  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  men  who 
died  during  the  past  five  terrible  years  to  make 
that  crossing  possible  would  never  have  died  if  we 
had  understood  the  meaning  of  one  world.  I  think 
we  understand  it  now. 

We  not  only  understand  it,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  we  have  accepted  the  implications  of 
one  world,  and  we  are  ready  to  act  on  them.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  we  have  begun  to 
think  in  world  terms.  It  means  that  action  and 
policy  must  be  fashioned  cooperatively  in  terms  of 
its  effect  on  the  world  community,  since  the  good 
of  each  nation  and  its  individual  citizens  is  bound 
up  with  the  good  of  that  community.  It  means, 
in  short,  a  whole  new  set  of  intellectual  and  moral 
standards,  not  imposed  on  us  but  created  by  us  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  time. 

This  generation  of  bold  and  daring  world  pio- 
neers for  peace  has  the  greatest  opportunity  ever 
presented  to  mankind.  The  world  is  clay  in  their 
hands.  They  can  mold  it  for  peace  or  for  eventual 
certain  destruction.  They  have  begun,  I  think,  to 
mold  it  for  peace. 

When  the  historian  of  the  future  comes  to  write 
about  the  peace  that  is  to  follow  this  war,  he  may 
well  label  the  war  years  from  1941  to  1945,  from 
the  signing  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  the  San 
Francisco  conference,  "Chapter  I,  Laying  the 
Foundations  for  Peace."  And  I  think  he  will  mar- 
vel that  so  many  of  the  toughest  problems  of  the 
peace  were  attacked  in  the  midst  of  the  agony  of 
war — the  problem  of  eliminating  hunger — of  im- 
proving conditions  of  labor — of  reviving  world 
trade  and  stabilizing  currencies — the  problem  of 
helping  the  victims  of  Axis  oppression  back  on 
their  feet — of  regulating  the  airways  of  the 
world — and  finally  of  constructing  a  new  organi- 
zation for  world  security. 

The  United  Nations,  as  you  know,  have  tackled 
all  these  problems  at  the  series  of  international 


conferences  at  Hot  Springe,  Atlantic  City, 
ton  Woods,  Philadelphia,  Montreal, Chicago,  Dum- 
barton Oaks  in  Washington,  and  Mexico  City.  M 
each  meeting  United  Nations  officials  and  theii 
technicians  got  together  for  two  purposes — to  pel 
their  information  and  to  draw  up  blueprints  foi 
the  machinery  of  international  cooperation.  It  u\ 
a  pity  that  so  many  of  these  meetings  are  labclec] 
with  the  names  of  health  resorts,  which  conjure  up 
pictures  of  large  hotels,  crystal  chandeliers,  unc 
frock  coats.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  the  dele 
gates  were  there  not  for  their  health  but  for  your* 
and  mine.  They  were  there  to  study,  on  a  work 
scale,  the  conditions  which  cause  human  mi  sen 
and  breed  wars,  and  to  work  out  international  ma 
chinery  on  the  same  global  scale  to  eliminate  thost1 
conditions  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

They  brought  with  them  conflicting  ideas  am 
plans  from  countries  with  long  histories  of  nationa 
pride  and  rivalry.  They  came,  they  stayed,  the^ 
hammered  out  agreements — and  in  the  process,  ai 
though  they  may  not  have  known  it,  they  wen 
pioneering  boldly  into  new  and  uncharted  fieldi 
of  world  cooperation.  In  every  case  the  proces- 
was  painful,  the  experience  gained  immensely  valu! 
able.  In  no  case  was  the  result  perfect  or  entireb. 
satisfactory  to  anyone.  But  the  thing  to  remem 
ber  is  that  some  measure  of  agreement  was  reached 

At  Dumbarton  Oaks,  last  October,  the  maste: 
plan  was  drawn  up,  into  which  all  the  other  piece, 
of  the  vast  and  complicated  puzzle  will  eventually 
fit.  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  conflict  of  idea 
and  plans  which  these  international  meetings  ha< 
to  reconcile.  The  outstanding  exception  was  Dum 
barton  Oaks.  To  this  conference  each  natiof 
brought  a  plan,  and  when  the  plans  were  laid  oi 
the  table  the  area  of  agreement  was  found  to  b 
remarkably  large,  the  differences  amazingly  small 
For  this  we  can  thank  the  two  years  of  carefu 
preparation  which  preceded  the  meeting. 

It  is  not  generally  realized,  I  think,  how  muc 
consultation  and  exhaustive  study  went  into  thos 
months  between  the  Moscow  Conference  of  Oc, 
tober  1943  and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  meeting  o 
last  autumn.  We  can  thank  also  the  atmospher 
of  give-and-take  which  prevailed  there.  I  hav 
attended  many  international  meetings  during  th 
past  40  years,  but  I  know  of  none  to  which  th| 
nations  came  more  determined  to  find  a  commoj 
ground,  more  anxious  to  reach  agreement.  That  ii 
one  reason  why  we  and  the  other  three  sponsoring 
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powers  are  looking  forward  to  the  San  Francisco 
onference  with  such  high  hopes.  We  realize  that 
|he  Proposals  are  neither  complete  nor  perfect- 
hat  they  can  and  will  be  developed  and  im- 
proved— but  we  are  backing  these  Proposals  with 
nthusiasm  and  conviction,  because  we  know  that 
hey  represent  the  greatest  measure  of  agreement 
Uesible  among  ourselves  and  our  great  Allies,  who, 
rith  us,  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  prevent- 
ing future  wars. 

!  One  of  the  major  conditions  for  the  success  of 
jhe  San  Francisco  conference  is  a  clear  under- 
Handing  of  its  purposes.  The  San  Francisco  con- 
ference will  not  be  a  peace  conference  on  the 
lodel  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles.  The 
conference  at  Versailles  was  held  not  only  to  draw 
to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  but  to 
roduce  a  settlement  of  all  the  outstanding  issues 
jreated  by,  and  inherited  from,  the  war,  such  as 
problems  of  territorial  adjustments,  of  repara- 
ons,  and  the  like.  There  is  no  intention  to  con- 
der  at  the  San  Francisco  conference  any  specific 
bue,  such  as  frontiers,  or  the  terms  of  individual 
eace  settlements.  The  one  great  purpose  of  the 
Fnited  Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco  will, 
uite  simply,  be  to  draft  the  Charter  of  the  United 
rations — that  is,  to  establish  machinery  to  main- 
lin  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  world, 
-  outlined  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals; 
No  plan  is  perfect.  Every  plan  is  capable  of 
mendment  and  improvement,  including  our  own 
onstitution.  Yet  no  responsible  person  has  ever 
:riously  suggested  that  we  scrap  our  Constitution 
id  start  anew,  or  that  we  rebuild  the  whole  struc- 
ire  on  different  lines. 

Out  of  the  wisdom  of  his  83  years,  Benjamin 
ranklin  urged  unanimous  adoption  of  our  Con- 
itution  with  these  words — and  I  think  we  might 
ell  take  them  with  us  to  San  Francisco : 

"I  confess  that  there  are  several  parts  of  this 
onstitution  which  I  do  not  at  present  approve, 
it  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  them: 
ut  having  lived  long,  I  have  experienced  many 
stances  of  being  obliged  by  better  information 
r  fuller  consideration,  to  change  opinions  even 
l  important  subjects,  which  I  once  thought  right, 
it  found  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  therefore  that  the 
der  I  grow,  the  more  apt  I  am  to  doubt  my  own 
dgment,  and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  judgment 
'  other  ...  I  doubt  too  whether  any  other 
■nvention  we  can  obtain  may  be  able  to  make  a 
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better  Constitution.  For  when  you  assemble  a 
number  of  men  to  have  the  advantage  of  their 
joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  assemble  with  those 
men,  all  their  prejudices,  their  passions,  their  er- 
rors of  opinion,  their  local  interests,  and  their  self- 
ish views.  From  such  an  Assembly  can  a  perfect 
production  be  expected  ?  Thus  I  consent,  Sir,  to 
this  Constitution  because  I  expect  no  better,  and 
because  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  the  best.  The  opin- 
ions I  have  had  of  its  errors,  I  sacrifice  to  the 
public  good." 

There  is  one  mistake  we  must  avoid  at  all  costs, 
and  that  is  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  ma- 
chinery itself  will  solve  our  problems.  At  Hot 
Springs  and  Bretton  Woods  and  Dumbarton  Oaks 
we  blueprinted  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  interna- 
tional organization,  but  we  did  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  feeding  the  world,  preventing  depressions, 
or  stopping  wars. 

We  Americans  are  especially  prone  to  worship- 
ping the  machine.  Often  we  become  so  fascinated 
with  its  mechanism,  so  intent  on  improving  it,  that 
we  forget  it  is  only  a  device. 

Before  the  war,  to  American  youngsters  the  fam- 
ily car  was  something  to  be  taken  apart  and  put 
together  again,  if  possible,  or  taken  out  on  the  road 
to  see  if  it  could  hit  75.  In  international  relations, 
the  essential  thing  is  to  have  a  machine  that 
works — and  can  be  developed — and  to  use  it.  If 
we  and  our  friends  abroad  concentrate  on  that 
purpose,  I  think  we  have  a  good  chance  of  building 
a  peace  that  will  last. 

On  his  return  from  Yalta,  the  President  said, 
"There  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  American  people  a  great 
decision  which  will  determine  the  fate  of  the 
United  States — and  of  the  world — for  generations 
to  come.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  world  collaboration,  or  we  shall  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility  for  another  world  conflict." 
Today  I  think  most  Americans  are  ready  and  eager 
to  cooperate  and  to  enter  into  partnership  with  the 
other  United  Nations  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
I  believe  we  shall  do  it,  and  I  hope  we  do  it  with 
our  eyes  open.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  this  word 
cooperation  which  we  use  so  often  and  so  glibly; 
consider  it  in  terms  of  an  ordinary  business  part- 
nership. 

In  international  cooperation,  as  in  partnership, 
there  must  be  an  overwhelming  unity  of  purpose, 
so  strong  that  it  overshadows  all  other  considera- 
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tions.    In  this  case,  of  course,  that  purpose  is  to 
build  a  fair  and  secure  peace  and  keep  it  at  all  costs. 

International  cooperation,  also,  means  a  contin- 
ual striving  for  agreement— agreement  arrived  at 
through  mutual  accommodation  and  compromise. 
This  kind  of  agreement  can  never  be  wholly  satis- 
factory to  any  one  party,  but  it  must  never  leave 
any  party  with  a  sense  of  defeat  or  frustration. 

To  reach  and  get  acceptance  for  this  kind  of 
agreement,  we  must  have  a  much  greater  and  freer 
flow  of  information  between  peoples  than  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  past,  a  much  better  understanding 
of  the  other  fellow's  problems  and  point  of  view. 
Partners  may  not  always  grow  to  love  each  other, 
but  they  have  certainly  got  to  understand  each 
other,  and  that  applies  to  other  peoples  as  much  as 
to  ourselves. 

International  cooperation,  as  I  have  said,  means 
taking  our  full  share  of  responsibility.  As  in  all 
partnership,  it  also  means  the  sharing  of  risk. 
There  will  be  moments  when  the  responsibility 
seems  too  heavy,  the  risk  too  great.  Those  are  the 
moments  when  we  must  consider  whether  the  bur- 
dens and  the  dangers  are  not  far  greater  when  we 
travel  alone. 

The  way  of  international  cooperation  is  hard; 
the  process  painful  and  grueling;  initially  the  re- 
sults may  be  far  from  perfect.  But  a  generation 
which  has  learned  the  meaning  of  one  world  can 
take  no  other  way,  and  the  rewards  for  future  gen- 
erations of  mankind  may  well  be  glorious. 


Visit  of  Canadian 
Prime  Minister1 

MEETING  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  13] 

During  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister's  visit  to 
Washington,  Mr.  King  and  the  President  discussed 
questions  of  general  international  interest  as  well 
as  those  more  specifically  concerned  with  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries — relations  which 
are  as  firm  and  friendly  as  ever.  Among  other 
things,  a  survey  was  made  of  questions  arising  out 
of  the  recent  Crimea  Conference  and  likely  to 
arise  at  the  forthcoming  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence.   They  discussed  in  part  the  place  which 
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Canada  will  occupy  in  the  new  internal  iona 
Organization. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  M  aister  also  hac 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  questions  of  interna 
tional  economic  and  trading  policy  which  botl 
their  countries  will  have  to  face  as  soon  as  host  ili 
ties  end.  They  agreed  that  the  solution  of  thes 
questions  should  be  sought  along  bold  and  expan 
sive  lines  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  discrimj 
nations  and  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  the  e| 
change  of  goods  between  all  countries.  They  rec 
ognized  a  common  interest  in  working  towan 
these  objectives. 

It  was  felt  that  the  United  States  and  Canadi 
with  their  long  experience  of  friendly  relation 
and  their  high  degree  of  economic  interdependence 
should  meet  the  new  problems  that  peace  will  brin 
in  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  othe 
United  Nations  that  has  sustained  their  commo 
war  effort. 

Appointment  of  Isador  Lubii 
As  United  States  Member  of 
Reparation  Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  March  12] 

At  his  press  and  radio  news  conference  on  Marc 
12  the  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following  stafc 
ment: 

"As  a  first  step  in  the  implementation  of  the  d 
cision  taken  at  Yalta  to  'exact  reparation  in  kin 
for  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Germans' 
was  agreed  that  a  commission  should  be  estal 
lished  in  Moscow  to  consider  the  extent  and  met] 
ods  for  exacting  compensation.  I  am  pleased 
announce  that  I  have  appointed  Dr.  Isador  Lub 
as  the  United  States  member  of  this  Keparatic 
Commission.  Dr.  Lubin  has  a  long  and  disti 
guished  record  of  Government  service  and  is  s 
outstanding  economist  and  statistician.  Durii 
the  war  he  has  been  on  leave  from  his  post  as  Coi 
missioner  of  Labor  Statistics  to  serve  on  the  Whi 
Plouse  staff.  He  is  chief  of  the  Statistical  Anal 
sis  Division  of  the  Munitions  Assignment  Boar 
under  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  is  an  £ 
ternate  member  of  the  War  Production  Boai 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  make  a  valuable  contrib 
tion  to  the  initial  work  of  developing  a  sound  pr 
gram  of  reparation." 
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United  Nations  Conference 
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IRST  MEETING  OF  UNITED 
TATES  DELEGATES 

teleased  to  the  press  March  13] 

The  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
I  San  Francisco  met  for  the  first  time  on  March  13 
ith  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  office  at  the  State 
epartruent. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  Senator  Connally, 
enator  Vandenberg,  Representative  Bloom,  Rep- 
■entative  Eaton,  Commander  Stassen,  and  Dean 
idersleeve.  Former  Secretary  Hull,  who  is  still 
mvalescing  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda, 
as  not  present.  In  addition  to  the  Secretary 
te  following  officers  of  the  Department  were 
recent :  Mr.  Grew,  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr. 
'ackworth,  Mr.  Pasvolsky,  Mr.  Raynor,  Mr.  Hiss, 
id  Mr.  Sandifer. 

The  future  work  of  the  delegation  was  discussed, 
id  plans  were  made  to  hold  meetings  from  time 
time. 

The  delegates  were  furnished  with  background 
icumentation  concerning  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
roposals,  and  the  discussion  included  a  prelimi- 
iry  outline  of  practical  details  concerning  their 
irticipation.  After  the  introductory  meeting  the 
legates  adjourned  to  the  White  House,  where 
,ey  were  received  by  the  President.  They  then 
turned  to  the  Department  of  State  for  further 
scussions. 

The  following  are  in  part  the  remarks  made  by 
e  Secretary  of  State  in  greeting  his  co-workers 
|  the  United  States  Delegation : 

"I  feel  greatly  encouraged,  as  I  look  around  this 
ble,  by  the  character  and  composition  of  the  Del- 
ation which  the  President  has  appointed.  I  am 
re  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  representa- 
re,  a  more  highly  qualified  group  in  the  country. 
ost  of  you  have  already  had  a  prominent  part  in 
e  shaping  of  the  Proposals  which  are  to  serve  as 
basis  for  the  drafting  of  the  United  Nations 
larter.  All  of  you  have  an  expert  knowledge  of 
e  issues  involved,  both  national  and  interna- 
>nal.  And  we  are  all  prompted  by  the  same  de- 
■e  to  succeed.  I  am  confident,  therefore,  that, 
lile  free  in  pursuing  our  personal  views  and  con- 
ations, we  shall  be  able  to  work  as  one  team." 


ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  THE  MAYOR 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  March  14] 

I  have  just  made  arrangements  with  Mayor 
Roger  D.  Lapham  of  San  Francisco,  which  he  is 
announcing,  for  the  use  of  the  Opera  House  and 
Veterans  War  Memorial  Building  for  meetings 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  to  convene  in 
San  Francisco  on  April  25. 

Plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference  will  be  held 
in  the  Opera  House.  Commission  and  other  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  Veterans  War  Memorial 
Building. 


PROPOSED  PROCEDURE  REGARDING 
PRESS,  RADIO,  AND  MOTION 
PICTURES 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  March  15] 

The  final  determination  of  policy  at  the  San 
Francisco  conference  with  regard  to  press,  radio, 
and  motion  pictures  will,  of  course,  be  made  by 
the  conference  itself.  This  Government  will  pro- 
pose the  following  procedure,  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  other  nations  present. 

The  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
consideration  for  the  wide-spread  interest  of  the 
world  in  its  deliberations.  Plenary  meetings  and 
meetings  of  the  principal  commissions  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  open  to  press  and  radio  news  cor- 
respondents and  photographers,  and,  in  so  far  as 
facilities  permit,  to  the  general  public. 

This  is  a  working  conference  entrusted  with  the 
high  purpose  of  preparing  a  charter  for  a  general 
international  organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security.  No  provision  is  being  made 
for  social  activities  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
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Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 


REPORT  RY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  5,  19Ji5. 
The  President, 

The  White  House: 

The  undersigned,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a 
view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive 
the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification, 
if  his  judgment  approve  thereof,  a  certified  copy 
of  a  convention  on  international  civil  aviation, 
concluded  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Con- 
ference at  Chicago  on  December  7, 1944,  and  signed 
as  of  that  date,  in  the  English  language,  by  the 
respective  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth, Afghanistan,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  Bolivia,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  the 
Dominican  Eepublic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  France, 
Greece,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ireland,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Syria,  Turkey, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  Uruguay.  The  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments  of  Guate- 
mala and  Norway  signed  the  convention  on 
January  30,  1945.  The  Minister  of  Denmark  in 
Washington  and  the  Minister  of  Thailand  in 
Washington  were  present  at  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  their  respective 
personal  capacities  and  affixed  their  signatures 
to  the  convention. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  are  designed 
to  give  effect  to  certain  principles  and  arrange- 
ments in  order  that  international  civil  aviation 
may  be  developed  in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner 
and  that  international  air-transport  services  may 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  operated  soundly  and  economically. 
The  signatory  governments  have,  by  this  conven- 
tion, indicated  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  future  development  of  international  civil  avia- 
tion can  help  greatly  to  create  and  preserve  friend- 
ship and  understanding  among  the  nations  and 


1  S,  Ex.  A,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  2. 


peoples  of  the  world  and,  furthermore,  that  it  i 
desirable  to  avoid  friction  and  to  promote  thai 
cooperation  between  nations  and  peoples  upoi 
which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  final  paragraph  o 
the  convention.  Although  it  is  stated  in  that  para 
graph  that  the  convention  is — 

Done  at  Chicago  the  seventh  day  of  December  1944,  t 
the  English  language — 

it  is  provided  therein  also  as  follows : 

A  text  drawn  up  in  the  English,  French,  and  Spania! 
languages,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  equal  authenticity 
shall  be  opened  for  signature  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  con 
sidered  proper,  in  view  of  a  provision  such  as  thii 
to  delay  the  transmission  of  the  convention  to  th 
Senate  until  there  had  become  available  for  tha 
purpose  a  certified  copy  of  the  convention  as  sign© 
in  all  the  languages  which  are  to  have  equal  at 
thenticity.  However,  the  Department  of  State  i 
informed  that  the  French  and  Spanish  version 
have  not  been  completed  and  it  is  anticipated  tha 
it  may  be  a  considerable  time  before  it  will  b 
possible  to  have  the  convention  signed  at  Washing 
ton  in  the  three-language  text. 

Considering  that  the  English  version  to  b 
signed  at  Washington  will  be  the  same  in  all  r( 
spects  as  the  English  text  drawn  up  for  signatui 
at  Chicago,  a  certified  copy  of  which  is  enclose 
herewith,  and  considering  also  that  the  French  an 
Spanish  versions,  when  completed,  are  to  corn 
spond  exactly  as  a  matter  of  substance  with  ti 
English  version,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  woul 
be  advisable  to  have  the  convention  brought  to  th 
attention  of  the  Senate  without  delay.  It  is  U 
lieved  that  this  action,  while  not  strictly  in  a< 
cordance  with  the  customary  procedure  in  relatio 
to  the  transmission  of  treaties  to  the  Senate,  wi 
serve  to  expedite  consideration  of  the  conventio 
by  the  Senate. 

The  convention  is  divided  into  four  parts :  Pai 
I,  relating  to  air  navigation ;  part  II,  relating  t 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organizatior 
part  III,  relating  to  international  air  transport 
and  part  IV,  containing  the  final  provisions.    Tr. 
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onvention  likewise  is  divided  into  22  chapters, 
ealing  in  order  with  the  following  matters :  Gen- 
ral  principles  and  application  of  the  convention 
I) :  flight  over  territory  of  contracting  States 
II) ;  nationality  of  aircraft  (III) ;  measures  to 
icilitate  air  navigation  (IV) ;  conditions  to  be 
ilfilled  with  respect  to  aircraft  (V)  ;  international 
andards  and  recommended  practices  (VI) ;  the 
irganization  (VII) ;  the  Assembly  (VIII) ;  the 
'ouncil  (IX) ;  the  Air 


■rogation  Commis- 
on  (X) :  personnel 
XI) ;  finance  (XII)  ; 
ther  international  ar- 
ingements  (XIII)  ; 
[formation  and  re- 
orts  (XIV) ;  airports 
ad  other  air  naviga- 
on  facilities  (XV)  ; 
tint  operating  organi- 
itions  and  pooled  serv- 
es (XVI) ;  other  aer- 
nautical  agreements 
n  d  arrangements 
XVII) ;  disputes  and 
■fault  (XVIII)  ; 
ar  (XIX) ;  annexes 
XX);  ratifications, 
Iherences,  amend- 
ents,  and  denuncia- 
ons  (XXI) ;  and  def- 
itions  (XXII). 
The  articles  of  the 
nvention  which  con- 
in  the  specific  provi- 

ms  are  numbered  article  1  to  article  96,  inclusive. 
)r  the  purposes  of  the  present  report,  it  is  be- 
sved  to  be  unnecessary  to  undertake  a  detailed 
alysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  convention.  A 
irginal  note  accompanying  each  of  the  articles 
dicates  the  subject  matter  thereof.  Particular 
tention  is  given  here  to  a  few  of  the  significant 
ovisions. 

The  contracting  States  recognize  that  every 
ate  has  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
e  airspace  above  its  territory  (art.  1). 
The  right  of  nonscheduled  flight  is  extended  to 
ril  aircraft,  subject  to  certain  limitations  (art  5) . 
is  provided,  however,  that  no  scheduled  interna- 
mal  air  service  may  be  operated  over  or  into  the 
rritory  of  a  contracting  State  except  with  the 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  THE  SENATE ' 

[Released  to  the  press 

by  the  White  House  March  12] 

To  the  Senate  :  With  a  view  to  receiv- 
ing the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  a  convention  on  interna- 
tional civil  aviation,2  concluded  at  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Conference  at 
Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  and  signed 
in  the  English  language  by  the  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth,  and  certain  other 
countries,  as  explained  more  fully  in  the 
report  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
which  report  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
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special  permission  or  authorization  of  that  State 
(art.  6). 

The  convention  provides  that  each  contracting 
State  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  the  aircraft 
of  other  contracting  States  the  privilege  of  taking 
on  in  its  territory  passengers,  mail,  and  cargo  car- 
ried for  remuneration  or  hire  and  destined  for 
another  point  within  its  territory,  and  that  ar- 
rangements   shall    not    be    made    whereby    any 

such  privilege  may  be 
granted  or  obtained  on 
an  exclusive  basis  (art. 
7). 

Each  contracting 
State  reserves  the  right 
to  establish  prohibited 
areas  for  reasons  of  mil- 
itary necessity  or  pub- 
lic safety  and,  in  certain 
circumstances  and  on 
a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  to  restrict  or  pro- 
hibit temporarily  flying 
over  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  its  territory 
(art.  9). 

The  convention  con- 
tains provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  adoption  of 
international  standards 
and  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  aircraft,  per- 
sonnel, airways,  and 
auxiliary  services  (art. 
37). 
Provisions  relating  to  the  establishment,  objec- 
tives, and  functions  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  the  Assembly  and  Coun- 
cil thereof,  and  the  Air  Navigation  Commission, 
and  to  the  personnel  and  finances  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, comprise  part  II  of  the  convention  (arts.  43 
to  66,  inclusive) . 

As  between  the  contracting  States,  this  conven- 
tion supersedes  the  Paris  convention  of  October  13, 
1919,  relating  to  the  regulation  of  aerial  navigation 
and  the  Habana  convention  of  February  20,  1928, 

1  Printed  in  S.  Ex.  A,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1. 

3  See  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  November  1  to  December  7,  19U,  Final  Act  and 
Related  Documents,  Department  of  State  publication  2282, 
Conference  Series  64. 
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on  commercial  aviation  (art.  80).  The  United 
States  of  America  is  not  a  party  to  the  Paris  con- 
vention of  1919,  but  is  a  party  to  the  Habana  con- 
vention of  1928  together  with  certain  other  of  the 
American  republics.  The  Habana  convention  of 
1928  is  printed  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  volume  47,  part  2,  page  1901. 

Aeronautical  agreements  in  existence  at  the  time 
the  convention  comes  into  force  are  to  be  registered 
with  the  Council  (art.  81). 

The  contracting  States  accept  the  convention  as 
abrogating  all  obligations  or  understandings  be- 
tween them  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  and  undertake  not  to  enter  into 
such  obligations  and  understandings  (art.  82). 

It  is  provided  that  contracting  States  may  make 
arrangements  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  convention,  and  that  any  such  arrangement 
shall  be  registered  with  the  Council  (art.  83) . 

In  case  of  war,  or  in  the  case  of  any  contracting 
State  which  declares  a  state  of  national  emergency 
and  notifies  the  fact  to  the  Council,  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  shall  not  affect  the  freedom  of 
action  of  any  contracting  State  affected,  whether 
as  belligerent  or  as  neutral  (art.  89). 

The  final  provisions  of  the  convention  relate  to 
ratification  by  signatory  States,  adherence  by  non- 
signatory  States,  admission  of  certain  other  States 
to  participation  in  the  convention,  the  method  for 
effecting  amendments  to  the  convention,  and  the 
right  of  any  contracting  State  to  give  notice  of 
denunciation  3  years  or  more  after  the  convention 
comes  into  effect  (arts.  91  to  95,  inclusive).  It  is 
provided  in  paragraph  (b)  of  article  91  that  as 
soon  as  the  convention  has  been  ratified  or  adhered 
to  by  26  States  it  shall  come  into  force  between 
them  on  the  30th  day  after  deposit  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  instrument,  and  shall  come  into  force  for  each 
State  ratifying  thereafter  on  the  30th  day  after 
the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification.  Under 
paragraph  (b)  of  article  92,  the  convention  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  an  adhering  State  as 
from  the  30th  day  from  the  receipt  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  noti- 
fication of  adherence. 


Kespectfully  submitted. 


Joseph  C.  Grew. 
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Sixth  Anniversary  of  Nazi 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 

Statement    by  THE   SECRETARY   OF   STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  March  15] 

Six  years  ago,  on  March  15,  1939,  Hitler's  arml 
invaded  Prague  and  subjected  the  Czechoslovi 
people  to  Nazi  rule.  This  violation  of  Hitler':-;  own 
pledged  word  further  revealed  the  ultimate  gol 
of  Nazism — the  conquest  of  Europe  and  the  domi- 
nation of  the  world. 

Throughout  the  six  years  that  followed,  tha 
Nazis  tried  to  destroy  the  ideal  of  a  united  Czechoj 
Slovakia  and  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  national 
identity.  The  country  was  robbed  of  its  wealth, 
its  manpower  enslaved,  and  its  intellectual  leaden 
killed.  But  Hitler's  plan  to  turn  Czechoslovakia 
into  a  German  colony  failed.  No  foreign  con- 
queror has  ever  succeeded  in  destroying  the  wil 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

The  Czechoslovak  people  at  home  and  th< 
Czechoslovak  Government  in  London  have  workec 
ceaselessly  to  preserve  their  sovereign  rights  ano 
their  great  traditions  of  democracy  and  freedom 
They  have  earned  the  admiration  of  all  freedom' 
loving  peoples.  Today,  on  this  anniversary  o! 
Nazi  aggression,  President  Benes  is  on  his  wa] 
back  to  the  area  liberated  by  the  Red  Army  am 
in  time  will  return  to  Prague  to  start  the  han 
but  promising  task  of  reconstruction.  The  Amer 
ican  people,  whose  friendship  for  Czechoslovak!) 
has  been  a  tradition  since  the  days  of  Thoma 
Masaryk,  hope  that  victory  will  bring  a  new  en 
of  strength,  prosperity,  and  security  for  thi 
Czechoslovak  people. 

Cooperative  Education 

Ecuador 

The  United  States  and  Ecuador  signed  ai 
agreement  at  Quito  January  23,  1945  regarding 
cooperative  educational  program.  The  terms  o 
the  agreement  provide  that  the  Inter-America: 
Educational  Foundation,  an  agency  of  the  Offic 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
will  contribute  $100,000  and  the  Ecuadoran  Got 
ernment  will  contribute  $50,000,  to  be  expende 
over  a  period  of  three  years  for  the  program.  Th 
agreement  came  into  force  on  the  date  of  signing 
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Hie  Importance  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Proposals 
n  the  Post- War  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Department  of  State 


teleased  to  the  press  March  17] 

The  post-war  foreign  policy  of  the  Department 
E  State  centers  in  measures  and  instrumentalities 
)r  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world. 
The  peace  structure  must  be  seen  as  a  great  arch 
ipported  by  two  strong  columns,  one  political  and 
le  other  economic. 

If  either  column  fails,  the  whole  structure  col- 
pses. 

Political  peace  will  not  long  endure  if  economic 
arfare  is  to  continue  throughout  the  world  in  the 
ay  in  which  it  was  waged  during  the  period  be- 
reen  the  two  world  wars. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  represent  our 
•reign  policy  for  the  maintenance  and  promotion 
!  peace  through  international  organization. 
Our  foreign  economic  policy  revolves  around  an 
:pansion  in  world  economy — free  and  equal  ac- 
ss  for  all  nations  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials 
!  the  world,  increased  production,  much  greater 
[change  of  goods  and  services  between  nations, 
id  higher  levels  of  living  for  all  peoples  every- 
bere. 

Now,  there  is  not  one  single  element  of  the 
5anta  Claus"  philosophy  in  this  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  quite  aside  from  the  question 
1  future  peace,  the  United  States  will  be  one  of  its 
•incipal  beneficiaries. 

Next  to  this  question  of  future  peace  and  secu- 
ty,  the  post-war  problem  which  concerns  the 
•eatest  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  is 
e  problem  of  employment. 

We  have  enormously  increased  our  productive 
pacity  during  the  war,  especially  in  capital 
»ods— machinery,  equipment,  tools,  and  technical 
lowledge. 

If  we  are  to  reach  a  satisfactory  level  of  post- 
ir  employment,  we  must  find  markets  abroad  for 
is  surplus  production. 

The  markets  are  there  all  right  in  almost  un- 
aited  volume.  The  real  problem  will  be  for  the 
yers  of  our  goods  to  find  the  dollars  with  which 
make  payment. 


Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON  » 

One  means  of  payment  will  be  provided  through 
the  facilities  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  It  is  about  this 
institution  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon. 

As  you  know,  proposals  for  the  Bank  and  the 
Fund  were  agreed  upon  at  Bretton  Woods  last 
summer  by  delegates  from  all  of  the  44  United  and 
Associated  Nations. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is  designed  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
international  economic  warfare,  so  generally  prac- 
ticed in  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars. 

I  refer  to  the  manipulation  of  currencies,  ex- 
change discriminations  and  restrictions,  and  com- 
petitive devaluation  of  exchanges  in  an  effort  to 
gain  an  unfair  advantage  in  international  trade. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is  designed 
to  prevent  this  type  of  economic  warfare. 

Members  of  the  Fund  agree  to  define  their  money 
in  terms  of  gold  and  to  keep  their  money  within 
one  percent  of  its  defined  value.  They  also  agree 
to  avoid  exchange  restrictions  and  to  consult  with 
the  Fund  whenever  they  consider  a  change  in  the 
value  of  their  currency  necessary. 

This  agreement  forms  the  basic  elements  of  sta- 
bility and  provides  the  rules  of  the  game.  Coun- 
tries which  join  the  Fund  agree  that  they  will  abide 
by  the  rules  and  will  act  together  for  the  common 
good. 

The  agreement  provides  that  each  member  shall 
pay  into  the  Fund  a  certain  amount  of  its  own  cur- 
rency and  a  smaller  amount  of  gold.  A  member  of 
the  Fund  is  enabled  to  purchase  from  the  Fund 
with  its  own  currency  the  currency  of  another 
member.  This  permits  normal  business  to  con- 
tinue. 

In  essence,  the  Fund  is  a  common  effort  by  the 
nations  which  subscribe  to  it  to  put  aside  practices 

1  Delivered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  17, 1945,  and  broadcast  over  the  blue  network. 
Mr.  Clayton  delivered  a  similar  address  before  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington  on  Mar.  13,  1945. 
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which  are  destructive  of  others  and  of  the  common 
good  of  all,  and  to  provide  the  means  which  make 
that  possible.  No  nation  has  more  to  gain  from 
such  a  result  than  our  own. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  promotes  col- 
lective security,  because  it  seeks  to  establish  order 
in  the  financial  and  economic  fields,  and  order  in 
those  fields  cannot  be  divorced  from  order  else- 
where. 

The  second  institution  proposed  at  Bretton 
Woods  is  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  The  Bank  will  facilitate 
investments  and  productive  enterprises  where  they 
are  needed.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Bank  will 
supersede  private  lending. 

In  the  normal  case,  a  country  will  borrow  from 
private  bankers,  but,  where  private  banks,  be- 
cause of  the  risk,  cannot  make  the  loan  upon  terms 
which  are  possible  for  the  borrower,  both  borrower 
and  lender  may  need  the  assistance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank. 

The  Bank's  function  will  be  to  investigate  the 
soundness  of  the  projects  for  which  capital  is  de- 
sired, and,  if  it  agrees  they  are  sound,  it  will 
guarantee  the  loans  made  by  private  banks.  It 
will  also  require  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  money  is  to  be  used  to  guarantee  the 
loan. 

In  case  of  a  default  which  results  in  the  neces- 
sity of  payment  by  the  International  Bank,  the 
loss  would  be  spread  over  the  whole  world  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Bank's  guaranty.  In  addition  to  its 
guaranty  of  private  loans,  the  International  Bank 
may  make  direct  loans  within  certain  limits,  when 
private  capital  is  not  available. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
is  the  conception  of  an  expanding  economy  and 
collective  security  through  common  action.  Un- 
less we  achieve  a  great  expansion  in  world  economy, 
and  an  increase  in  the  levels  of  living  of  all  people, 
the  solution  of  the  vast  problems  before  all  the 
nations  may  well  be  rendered  impossible. 
Most  wars  originate  in  economic  causes. 
The  bounties  of  nature  are  distributed  un- 
equally over  the  earth. 

Some  countries  are  rich  in  one  resource  and 
some  in  another;  still  others  possess  almost  no 
subsoil  resources. 

Hence  equality  of  opportunity  for  development 
in  the  modern  world  is  only  possible  if  all  nations 


have  free  and  equal  access  to  the  trade  and  raw 
materials  of  the  world. 

The  most  elaborate  political  and  military  ar- 
rangements for  the  preservation  of  physical  peace 
will  soon  disintegrate  in  an  atmosphere  of  bitter- 
ness created  by  international  economic  warfare. 

Democracy  and  free  enterprise  will  not  survive 
another  world  war. 

For  the  second  time  in  this  generation,  our 
country  is  faced  with  the  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities of  participation  in  world  leadership. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  we  stepped 
aside  and  the  mantle  fell  to  the  ground.  This 
time,  the  mantle  is  already  around  our  shoulders, 
and  a  devastated  and  terrified  world  is  hopefully 
looking  to  us  to  help  them  back  to  peace  and  life. 

We  can  do  this,  but  only  if  our  wisdom  and 
vision  are  equal  to  our  power  and  influence. 


Appointment  of  Thomas  C. 
Blaisdell,  Jr.,  as  Chief  of 
Mission  for  Economic  Affairs 
In  London 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  14] 

The  President  has  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter under  date  of  March  13  to  Thomas  C.  Blais- 
dell, Jr.,  now  in  charge  of  planning  and  statistics 
in  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Blaisdell  : 

You  are  hereby  appointed  Chief  of  Mission  for 
Economic  Affairs  in  London  with  the  rank  of 
Minister.  You  will  be  a  member  of  Ambassador 
Winant's  staff  and  responsible  for  such  foreign 
economic  affairs  as  the  State  Department  or  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  through  the 
Ambassador  may  request  you  to  undertake. 

In  this  appointment  you  are  to  take  over  and 
perform  the  functions  previously  performed  by 
Mr.  W.  Averell  Harriman  and  Mr.  Philip  Reed 
including  representation  of  and  direct  responsi- 
bility to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  the  War  Food 
Administration,  the  War  Production  Board,  th( 
Petroleum   Administrator   for  War,   and   othei 


(Continued  on  page  Ifi!) 
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What  About  the  Liberated  Areas?' 


leased  to  the  press  March  17] 

^oice  No.  1 :  What  is  U.  S. 
licy  for  liberated  areas? 
Poice  No.  2 :  Plow  will  the 
lta  agreement  on  liberated 
intries  be  carried  out? 
foicx  No.  3 :  What  can  we 
to  prevent  starvation  and 
people  back  to  work  again 
the  liberated  areas? 

Announcer:  Good  ques- 
ns,  all  of  them,  and  not 
y  ones  to  answer.  But  an- 
zr  them  we  must,  if  this 
r  is  to  make  sense  to  the  people  of  war-torn 
rope,  and  to  our  own  service  men  and  women. 
)n  this  program,  and  on  three  more  to  follow, 
»C's  University  of  the  Air  presents  America's 
emost  experts  in  international  affairs,  officials 
the  Department  of  State  itself,  to  answer  your 
stions  on  the  problems  of  Building  the  Peace, 
Dart  of  a  larger  series  on  "Our  Foreign  Policy". 
:  authoritative  information  on  the  liberated 
as,  NBC's  University  of  the  Air  now  calls  on 
iistant  Secretary  of  State  Archibald  MacLeish, 

0  is  chairman  of  the  State  Department  broad- 
ts ;  Mr.  James  Clement  Dunn,  who  is  Assistant 
retary  in  Charge  of  European,  Near  Eastern, 

1  Far  Eastern  Affairs ;  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft, 
pecial  Assistant  to  Mr.  William  L.  Clayton  on 
rtime  Economic  Affairs.    And  now — 

I acLeish  :  This  is  Archibald  MacLeish.  This 
:k  there  came  to  my  desk  a  letter  addressed  to 
retary  of  State  Stettinius  from  a  young  cap- 
i  in  the  Army.  He  writes  from  somewhere  in 
Pacific  theater  of  war,  from  an  Army  Post 
ce  address  at  San  Francisco.  I  want  to  read 
t  of  this  letter  to  you,  because  it  expresses  so 
1  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  series  of 
adcasts.    The  captain  writes: 

On  your  shoulders,  and  on  the  shoulders  of  your 
)ciates,  rests  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
.  an  era  of  peace  which  will  insure  a  better 
'Id  for  our  future  citizens. 


PARTICIPANTS 

James  Clement  Dunn 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Archibald  MacLeish 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  P.  Taft 

Department  of  State 
Kennedy  Ludlam 

Announcer  for  NBC 


"The  past  has  shown  us 
that  only  through  the  active 
participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization  will  there  be 
any  possibility  of  stopping 
the  threats  of  aggression,  or 
of  promoting  the  social  and 
economic  order  which  will 
remove  the  causes  of  war. 
We  are  winning  the  war 
through  such  participation; 
let  us  win  the  peace  in  a 
similar  fashion. 
"It  is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  in  uniform  that 
ours  shall  not  have  been  a  useless  fight,  that  future 
generations  will  not  know  the  agony  and  the  suf- 
fering which  we  have  known.  The  responsibility 
for  the  fulfillment  of  that  hope  lies  with  you  and 
with  us. 

"We,  the  people,  must  be  made  to  fully  under- 
stand the  policies  which  will  determine  the  future 
of  the  world,  be  made  to  realize  that  they  repre- 
sent the  foundation  and  the  tools  for  the  building 
of  a  lasting  peace." 

That  letter  is  from  an  Army  captain.  Many 
other  thoughtful  letters  have  come  to  us  since  this 
series  of  broadcasts  began  three  weeks  ago.  In 
studying  this  mail,  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  letters  having  to  do  with  the  liberated 
countries. 

But  before  we  get  into  this  very  big  question, 
I'd  like  to  take  up  a  related  matter  that  has  been 
widely  discussed  during  the  past  two  weeks— the 
voting  formula  for  the  Security  Council  of  the  pro- 
posed United  Nations  Organization.  We  have  re- 
ceived many  requests  for  more  information  about 
the  decisions  reached  at  Yalta  on  this  point.  A 
great  many  of  our  correspondents  want  to  know 
exactly  where  these  decisions  leave  the  small  na- 

'This  program  broadcast  over  the  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  on  Mar.  17,  1945  Is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  seven  broadcasts  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  State. 
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tions.  I'm  going  to  ask  Mr.  Dunn  to  speak  to 
that. 

Dunn  :  Well,  first  I  think  we'd  better  make  sure 
that  everyone  understands  the  voting  procedure 
itself. 

MacLeish  :  All  right.  I'll  give  you  my  under- 
standing of  it.  The  Council  acts  in  all  cases  by 
a  majority  of  seven  out  of  its  eleven  members.  In 
all  cases  involving  disputes,  the  permanent  mem- 
bers— the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  France — must  approve,  but 
with  this  qualification :  In  cases  involving  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  the  parties  to  a  dispute, 
whether  large  nations  or  small,  would  have  no 
voice  in  the  decision.  Thus  any  nation,  great  or 
small,  would  have  the  right  to  register  a  com- 
plaint against  any  other  nation,  small  or  great. 
Further  steps  would  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  seven,  including  all  the  major  powers  not  di- 
rectly involved.  When  the  use  of  force,  or  of  polit- 
ical or  economic  pressure,  is  in  question,  the  na- 
tions with  permanent  seats  must  all  agree,  that  is 
must  all  be  included  in  the  majority  of  seven. 
This  will  insure  the  unity  of  action  of  the  great 
nations  which  is  essential  if  force  is  to  be  effectively 
used. 

Dunn  :  That's  about  it.  But  I'll  make  one  fur- 
ther point.  The  Organization  will  have  real  teeth. 
But  in  a  good  deal  of  the  discussion  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  international  Organization,  entirely 
too  much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  use  of 
force.  This  emphasis  tends  to  distort  the  pattern 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  in  which  there 
is  equal  emphasis  upon  machinery  for  the  solu- 
tion of  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  Also,  a  major 
purpose  of  the  Organization  will  be  to  help  bring 
about  world  conditions  conducive  to  peace.  World 
opinion  is  a  most  powerful  force. 

MacLeish  :  I  think  well-informed  critics  of  the 
voting  procedure  realize  that.  But  they  argue  that 
the  Yalta  formula  gives  the  great  powers  a  kind 
of  veto.  No  action  can  be  taken  against  any  great 
power  without  its  consent. 

Dunn  :  It's  true  that  in  the  case  of  enforcement 
action  of  any  kind  the  voting  procedure  calls  for 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Council.  Any  one  of  the  big  powers 
could  block  enforcement  measures.  However,  I 
think  everyone  admits  that  when  you  come  to  the 
use  of  force  to  prevent  war,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 


tial that  those  who  possess  the  force  should  be  in 
agreement.  If  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  use 
force  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  one  or  more  of 
the  powerful  military  nations,  you  would  have  a 
dangerous  situation  on  your  hands  which  might 
lead  to  a  general  war. 

MacLeish  :  You  have  explained  the  reason  for 
the  distinction  between  the  great  and  small  na- 
tions. But  it  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  distinction.  Pretty  general  approval  of  the 
voting  formula  has  been  shown  in  the  press,  but 
some  of  the  comments  show  a  fear  that  it  puts  the 
great  powers  in  a  privileged  position.  One  radio 
commentator  even  called  it  "a  swell  way  to  beat  the 
small  nations  around  the  ears". 

Dunn:  I  know.  I  have  heard  such  comments. 
But  I  think  a  careful  study  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals,  including  the  voting  procedure, 
will  show  that  the  charge  is  unfounded.  Both 
large  and  small  nations  will  be  pledged  equally 
to  abide  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Charter. 

MacLeish  :  If  you  are  relying  on  the  power  of 
public  opinion,  as  you  have  suggested,  Mr.  Dunn, 
small  nations  and  great  are  on  the  same  footing. 
If,  however,  you  are  relying  on  the  power  of  guns 
and  planes,  they  aren't — that's  true  whether  we  set 
up  the  proposed  United  Nations  Organization  or 
not.  But  will  the  small  nations  accept  that 
conclusion  ? 

Dunn:  Yes,  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  best  common-sense  solution.  After 
all,  they  are  interested  in  insuring  peace  first  of 
all,  and  they  know  that  can't  be  done  without  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  United  Nations,  large  and 
small.    Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Taft? 

Taft  :  I  am  certain  that  when  we  have  all  dis- 
cussed it  at  San  Francisco  the  smaller  nations  will 
see  that  it  represents  a  great  step  forward,  a  step 
we  must  all  take  in  faith  and  good-will.  The  op- 
erations of  the  United  Nations  have  placed  respon- 
sibility for  the  successful  war  effort  in  the  power- 
ful nations.  Why  shouldn't  the  small  nations  trust 
this  set-up  to  insure  peace  as  well  ? 

MacLeish:  It  amounts  to  this,  then:  We're 
building  on  something  this  time  which  already 
exists — the  United  Nations.  We  have  the  unity  of 
purpose  that  is  essential  for  international  organi- 
zation— a  unity  forged  in  the  war.  The  main  job 
of  the  new  Organization  will  be  the  creation  of  the 
right  conditions  for  peace,  plus  the  task  of  pre- 
venting disputes,  when  they  do  occur,  from  devel- 
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oping:  into  wars.  We  can  accomplish  this  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  the  powers,  and  es- 
pecially of  all  the  larger  powers  which  will  have  to 
bear  the  load  if  enforcement  measures  are  ever 
mvded.    Is  that  a  fair  summary,  Mr.  Dunn? 

Dunn:  Yes.  Cooperation  between  the  great 
powers  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
international  Organization.    And  we  have  it  now. 

Taft:  And  at  San  Francisco,  both  the  major 
powers  and  the  other  United  Nations  will  partici- 
pate as  equals  in  formulating  the  final  plan. 
Changes  and  improvements  will  undoubtedly  be 
proposed,  discussed,  and  accepted  or  rejected  at 
that  time,  by  all  of  the  nations  meeting  there  on  a 
completely  democratic  basis.  Once  the  Charter 
has  been  drawn  up,  as  Mr.  Stettinius  has  said,  the 
true  democracy  inherent  in  the  Organization  of  the 
world  for  peace  will  grow  strong  and  become 
apparent  to  everyone. 

MacLeish  :  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  about 
the  plan  to  be  formulated  at  San  Francisco — 
about  the  San  Francisco  discussions.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  San  Francisco  will  be  a  peace 
conference  like  the  conference  at  Versailles — that 
it  will  decide  boundary  questions,  and  questions  of 
reparations,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Will  you 
comment  on  that,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Dunn  :  That  impression  is  quite  mistaken.  The 
San  Francisco  conference,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
said,  is  a  conference  to  establish  an  organization 
to  create  a  peaceful  world  in  the  future.  It  is  not 
a  conference  to  agree  on  the  peace  terms  which 
will  end  this  war — the  territorial  settlements  and 
so  on.  The  terms  to  be  imposed  upon  our  enemies 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Allied  powers.  But  they  will 
not  be  under  discussion  at  San  Francisco. 

MacLeish:  Now,  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  the 
problem  of  the  liberated  areas.  You  agree  that 
they  present  a  pressing  problem — a  pressing  prob- 
lem for  us?  Just  the  other  day  a  Washington 
newspaper  said : 

"These  European  disputes  are  no  business  of 
ours.  When  we  horn  into  them,  we  get  nothing 
out  of  it  but  long  casualty  lists,  crushing  debts, 
and  post-war  curses  from  our  wartime  Allies.  By 
horning  into  World  War  I  we  helped  set  the  stage 
for  World  War  II." 

Dunn  :  Anything  that  affects  our  peace  and  se- 
curity and  prosperity  is  our  business,  even  if  it 
happens  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.    The  very 
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fact  that  we  have  been  involved  in  two  European 
wars  shows  that  we  are  inevitably  affected  by  what 
happens  in  Europe.  It  comes  down  to  this :  You 
can't  have  peace,  security,  and  prosperity  unless 
you  have  orderly  political  and  economic  relation- 
ships with  other  countries.  And  you  can't  have 
an  orderly  Europe,  or  an  orderly  world,  unless 
you  have  stable  governments  which  reflect  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  people.  So  we  have  a  real 
stake  in  developing  policies  for  the  liberated  areas 
which  will  be  consistent  with  our  own  democratic 
philosophy. 

MacLeish:  The  great  majority  of  Americans 
would  say  "amen"  to  that.  But  there  are  people 
who  argue  that  we've  got  all  we  can  do  to  pro- 
vide enough  jobs  for  everybody  after  the  war. 
Let's  stick  to  our  knitting,  they  say,  and  not  in- 
volve ourselves  in  a  lot  of  things  that  will  only 
get  us  in  trouble. 

Dunn:  That's  the  same  sort  of  loose  thinking 
that  really  did  get  us  into  trouble  last  time.  We 
could  pretend  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  as  we 
did  to  some  extent  after  World  War  I.  But  we 
would  probably  have  to  come  out  of  our  hermit's 
cave  again  anyhow,  along  about  1970,  and  fight 
another  war — and  next  time  we'd  be  the  first  to 
be  attacked.  These  things  do  concern  us,  and 
there's  no  use  pretending  they  don't. 

MacLeish  :  That's  one  answer.  What  does  the 
economist  say,  Mr.  Taft  ?  Can  we  withdraw  from 
the  problems  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  devote  all 
of  our  efforts  to  making  enough  jobs  here  at  home 
after  the  war  ? 

Taft:  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  this  may  not  be 
speaking  in  terms  of  economics,  but  I  am  just 
foolish  enough  to  insist  that  this  nation  can't 
withdraw  without  destroying  its  own  soul.  Our 
greatness  lies  in  our  traditional  belief  that  men 
and  women  everywhere  are  human  beings  en- 
titled to  live  a  decent  life  and  entitled  to  our  help. 
That's  why  we  are  in  this  war,  and  we  can't  quit 
now.  Furthermore,  a  high  level  of  employment 
and  a  high  standard  of  living  here  depend  on  a 
vigorous  international  exchange  of  goods,  espe- 
cially with  our  Allies  and  the  liberated  areas  in 
Europe.  This  world  can't  operate  without  Europe 
on  its  feet. 

MacLeish  :  Yes,  but  what  kind  of  a  Europe  do 
we  want  to  see  on  its  feet  ?  Do  we  make  a  choice 
as  between  the  various  political  systems,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 
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Dunn:  We  make  a  definite  choice:  We  choose 
democracy.  The  Yalta  declaration  says  that  as- 
sistance will  be  given  to  each  nation  to  help  its 
people  create  democratic  institutions  of  their  own 
choosing.    That's  the  answer. 

MacLeish  :  That's  an  answer  in  terms  of  prin- 
ciple. But  what  many  people  want  to  know  is 
this:  How  will  the  Yalta  declarations  be  made 
effective  in  practice?  To  what  extent  will  we 
intervene  in  the  liberated  countries  ?  Some  of  the 
critics  of  our  foreign  policy  are  skeptical.  A  re- 
cent newspaper  editorial  said :  "Whether  there  can 
be  really  free  voting  procedure  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope   ...     is  questionable." 

Dunn:  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  in  the  first  place 
we  will  have  our  Ambassadors  and  their  staffs  in 
all  the  various  liberated  countries  of  Europe. 
Whenever  there  is  any  question  of  democratic 
processes  being  threatened  there  will  be  imme- 
diate consultation  among  the  representatives  of 
the  three  powers — and,  we  hope,  France — with  re- 
gard to  the  measures  to  be  taken.  This  will  be  our 
policy  until  the  liberated  countries  can  set  up 
stable  democratic  governments. 

MacLeish  :  I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  man  in 
Glenburn,  North  Dakota,  who  remarks  that  "re- 
cent events  in  Greece  have  proved  the  need  for 
clarifying  the  war  aims  of  the  United  Nations". 
Let's  take  Greece,  Mr.  Dunn,  as  an  example  of  the 
way  the  Yalta  declarations  will  work. 

Dunn:  Under  the  Yalta  declarations  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Greek  people  should  not  be  able 
to  evolve  a  government  of  their  own  choice.  The 
same  applies  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  If  diffi- 
culties arise  in  the  process  of  holding  elections,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  three  nations  to  consult 
together  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  any  particular 
case. 

MacLeish  :  It  has  been  said  that  the  Americans 
have  been  thrown  out  of  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

Dunn  :  That  is  simply  not  true.  We  have  mis- 
sions in  both  countries,  and  we  know  what  is  going 
on.  In  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hun- 
gary, of  course,  full  democratic  processes  cannot 
begin  until  the  end  of  the  military-operation  pe- 
riod. We  cannot  expect  to  see  general  elections 
during  the  period  of  hostilities  anywhere  in 
Europe.  We  hope  that  elections  will  be  held  in 
most  countries  within  six  months  after  the  end  of 
the  military  operations.    It  depends  partly  on  how 


quickly  their  nationals  can  be  repatriated  from 
Germany  and  other  countries. 

MacLeish:  Let's  take  it  from  another  anglj 
Suppose  a  petty  dictator  makes  a  bid  for  power 
in  some  liberated  country.  Will  the  three  major 
powers  consult  on  ways  to  prevent  this  ? 

Dunn  :  They  will  consult  to  insure  that  demo- 
cratic processes  are  to  be  carried  out.  That  willj 
mean  stopping  the  setting  up  of  any  Fascist  regime. 
We'll  back  this  policy  with  everything  we  have.: 
We  don't  intend  to  let  any  new  crop  of  Fascist 
dictators  come  to  power. 

MacLeish:  What  will  be  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  resistance  groups  of  the  various  coun- 
tries and  their  governments-in-exile? 

Dunn:  I  believe  the  governments-in-exile  I 
should  re-form  their  governments  immediately 
after  liberation,  providing  for  full  participation 
by  the  resistance  groups.  In  most  cases  they  have 
done  this.  They  are  realistic.  They  consider  them- ; 
selves  as  trustees  of  political  power  until  such 
time  as  elections  can  be  held. 

Taft:  I  think  the  Belgian  situation  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  respect:  Only  four  of  the  18 
members  of  the  new  cabinet  had  been  out  of  the 
country  throughout  the  occupation.  And  the  new 
Dutch  Cabinet  includes  five  Ministers  from  the  lib- 
erated section  of  the  Netherlands. 

MacLeish  :  We  might  summarize  our  whole  pol- 
icy this  way :  We  want  to  see  popular  democratic 
processes  and  institutions  restored  in  all  these 
countries. 

Dunn  :  Exactly.  We  don't  want  to  rule  others; 
we  want  to  see  them  rule  themselves. 

MacLeish:  There  have  been  some  loud  alarms 
sounded  about  the  danger  of  socialism  or  com- 
munism spreading  throughout  liberated  Europe. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  question,  Mr. 
Taft? 

Taft:  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
What  you  read  about  in  the  liberated  countries  is 
hardly  more  than  our  peacetime  business  regula- 
tions and  our  war  controls.  Moreover,  a  move 
toward  a  wider  distribution  of  land  ownership, 
and  a  breaking  up  of  pre-war  and  wartime  con- 
centrations of  financial  and  industrial  control  is 
hardly  surprising. 

Dunn  :  Take  France.  There  is  a  strong  trend 
toward  government  control  of  industry  there,  and 
you  still  have  basically  a  democratic  set-up  in 
France. 
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Taft  :  In  Belgium,  the  new  cabinet  has  five  So- 
cialists, six  Catholic  Party  members,  four  Liberals 
(wlio  are  conservative  by  our  standards),  and  only 
two  Communists.  This  is  most  significant,  as  it 
forecasts  what  may  happen  in  other  countries. 

MacLeish:  You  have  made  your  point  for 
Western  Europe.  But  is  the  same  thing  true  in 
Eastern  Europe?  People  who  write  in  seem  to 
show  the  most  concern  over  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe. 

Dunn  :  Well,  Czechoslovakia  is  certainly  demo- 
cratic in  its  orientation.  The  Balkan  countries 
are  going  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  un- 
questionably a  very  general  desire  for  freedom 
of  expression  at  the  polls  in  every  liberated 
country. 

MacLeish  :  What  about  this  question  of  spheres 
of  influence?  Our  mailbag  contains  a  lot  of  let- 
ters which  ask  whether  the  British  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  trying  to  establish  spheres  of  influence  in 
Europe.  Even  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  said 
last  month  that  "Russia  has  in  fact  a  sphere  of 
influence     .  .  .    which  promotes  her  security". 

Dunn:  The  Yalta  declaration  should  have 
cleared  up  that  point  completely.  The  British  and 
Soviet  Governments,  with  the  United  States  and 
France,  if  she  agrees,  are  pledged  to  consult  with 
each  other  constantly  in  every  part  of  liberated 
Europe.  Most  of  this  talk  of  power  politics  and 
spheres  of  influence  stems  from  the  military  situa- 
tion. When  you  are  carrying  on  hostilities  you 
have  to  have  areas  of  direct  military  responsi- 
bility. It's  inevitable,  during  the  fighting  part  of 
the  war.  Western  Europe  is  an  Anglo-American 
military  responsibility,  just  as  much  as  Eastern 
Europe  is  a  Russian  military  zone. 

MacLeish:  Now,  so  far  we've  dealt  only  with 
the  political  side.  But  the  people  of  the  liberated 
countries  need  food  as  much  as  they  need  free- 
dom. I  suppose  food  actually  comes  first,  in  point 
of  necessity.  Mr.  Taft,  that's  your  bailiwick ;  you 
have  dealt  with  it  as  a  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Wartime  Economic  Affairs  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. How  is  the  food  situation  in  liberated 
Europe  today  ?  Are  conditions  over  there  as  bad 
as  they  have  been  painted  ? 

Taft  :  They  are  bad  enough.  Actual  quantities 
of  food  in  France  are,  in  general,  relatively  ade- 
quate, but  there  are  many  spots  where  they  are 
inadequate,  because  there  is  very  bad  transporta- 
tion.   The  canals  on  the  whole  are  now  restored, 
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but  the  barges  that  operate  on  them  are  mostly 
gone.  The  roads  are  not  yet  fully  rebuilt.  The 
main  rail  lines  and  bridges  are  largely  restored, 
but  they  are  very  short  of  equipment.  With  all 
locomotives  that  are  now  available  or  likely  to  be 
in  the  near  future,  the  French  will  only  have  half 
the  number  they  used  in  pre-war  times.  Railroad 
freight  cars  are  even  fewer  in  proportion.  All 
this  affects  the  food  supply. 

MacLeish  :  The  wonder  is  that  they  have  been 
able  to  eat,  under  those  conditions. 

Taft:  Yes,  but  don't  forget  that  except  for 
shipyards,  docks,  and  transportation  France  was 
not  devastated.  It's  not  food  or  reconstruction 
goods  they  need  now,  so  much  as  industrial  raw 
materials  to  keep  their  people  employed.  Close 
to  3  million  workers  have  been  affected  by  shut- 
downs in  French  industry  in  a  population  of  less 
than  40  million. 

MacLeish:  And  if  they  can't  work,  they  can't 
get  money  to  buy  food. 

Taft  :  That's  right.  The  Army  and  the  French 
Government  arranged  port  space  and  internal 
transport  in  France,  and  the  military  demands 
were  so  heavy  that  we  couldn't  get  ships  to  get 
the  supplies  over;  then  we  got  a  few  ships,  only 
to  have  winter  upset  our  own  internal  transport 
to  the  United  States  ports. 

Dunn  :  The  situation  is  even  worse  in  Belgium 
because  it  is  closer  to  the  front  lines.  They  have 
not  had  enough  food.  Emergency  shipments  are 
being  sent  in,  but  unfortunately  they  are  still  too 
small  because  of  the  lack  of  ships. 

Taft  :  The  war  has  hit  the  Netherlands  hardest 
of  all  the  Western  European  countries  because 
our  summer  break-through  came  to  a  stop  there, 
and  the  Germans  had  more  time  to  destroy  things. 
Holland  was  peculiarly  vulnerable  anyway,  since 
almost  half  of  it  is  below  sea  level.  What  the 
Dutch  need  most  now  is  pumps,  and  fortunately 
the  pump  program  is  progressing  in  good  shape. 
But  even  after  the  fields  are  drained,  it  will  take 
five  years  to  get  the  salt  out,  and  get  them  back 
into  production. 

MacLeish:  And  conditions  are  even  worse  in 
occupied  Holland,  I  understand,  Mr.  Taft. 

Taft  :  Yes.  I  meant  to  include  that,  too.  The 
people  in  the  large  cities  are  without  coal  or  elec- 
tricity, and  many  are  actually  starving.  Theirs 
has  been  a  bitter  experience,  after  seeing  liberation 
so  close  last  year. 
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MacLeish  :  What  about  economic  conditions  in 
Eastern  Europe? 

Taft  :  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  are 
in  pretty  good  shape  for  food.  They  produce 
enough  agricultural  supplies  to  feed  themselves. 
The  first  shipload  of  UNRRA  relief  supplies  is 
going  into  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  from  the 
outside  through  a  Black  Sea  port,  and  through 
Russia.  Greece,  always  a  country  deficient  in  food, 
was  perhaps  hardest  hit  of  all;  but  fortunately 
some  supplies  have  gone  in  there.  Italy  is  a  coun- 
try with  a  food  deficiency,  too,  and  we  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  enough  food  in  there 
from  the  outside,  in  competition  with  essential 
military  supplies. 

MacLeish  :  It  is  obvious  that  more  aid  must  be 
sent  to  the  liberated  but  devastated  areas — and 
soon.    But  will  we  be  able  to  do  it  ? 

Taft:  We're  working  on  that  problem  con- 
stantly. We  have  some  ships  and  port  facilities 
assigned  for  this  purpose  for  France.  But  we 
recognize  that  we've  got  to  do  far  more  than  we 
have  so  far. 

MacLeish:  Several  people  have  written  in  to 
ask  us:  Is  it  up  to  us — to  the  United  States — to 
rebuild  the  devastated  countries  ?  How  about  that, 
Charlie? 

Taft  :  It  certainly  is  not  up  to  the  United  States 
alone  to  rebuild  them.  But  I  think  we  have  a 
great  moral  responsibility  to  help  in  every  way 
we  can,  consistent  with  our  own  resources,  to  meet 
the  demands  that  will  be  made  on  us.  We  can't 
forget  what  the  people  in  the  resistance  movements 
did  by  sabotage,  especially  to  their  own  transporta- 
tion, in  order  to  make  our  invasion  possible. 

Dunn  :  It's  in  our  own  long-time  interest  to  do 
so,  too,  from  a  strictly  business  point  of  view.  We 
can't  expect  to  trade  with  nations  whose  resources 
and  industries  have  been  destroyed,  unless  we  help 
to  reconstruct  them.  With  our  help  they  can  be 
reconstructed  more  quickly.  Without  a  minimum 
economy  you  can't  expect  any  political  stability 
at  all. 

MacLeish:  We  know  we  have  in  this  country 
the  skilled  manpower,  the  know-how,  and  an  enor- 
mous industrial  capacity.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  will  be  one  of  the  few  countries  in  a  position 
to  furnish  goods  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  That 
means  American  loans,  presumably,  at  least,  in 
the  beginning. 

Taft:  Yes,  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries which  are  able  to  do  so  will  have  to  make  loans 


to  nations  wrecked  by  the  war — private  loans  and 
probably  some  government  loans  as  well.  Tliai's 
the  only  way  they  can  live  until  they  get  back  to 
producing  goods  and  until  th(;ir  exports  balance 
what  they  must  import;  and  this  in  turn  will  en- 
able them  to  export  a  surplus,  so  they  can  repay 
our  loans  and  buy  our  products;. 

MacLeish  :  After  our  experience  with  the  loans 
of  the  1920's  many  people  ask:  Isn't  there  danger 
that  some  countries  will  default  on  their  loans 
again? 

Taft  :  There  is  always  a  danger  that  a  borrower 
will  default  on  his  loan.  It  is  increased  when  you 
don't  let  him  pay  the  debt  with  his  goods.  But 
there  has  been  a  totally  erroneous  idea  as  to  what 
happened  to  the  foreign  loans  made  after  the  last 
war.  At  no  time  were  private  loans  more  than 
30  percent  in  default. 

MacLeish  :  Do  you  think  that  the  proportion  in 
default  can  be  lowered  this  time? 

Taft  :  Yes,  I  feel  that  it  can  and  will  be.  The 
Bretton  Woods  conference  took  steps  to  help  at- 
tain exactly  that  objective. 

MacLeish  :  How  about  UNRRA  in  this  connec- 
tion? Some  of  our  correspondents  ask  if 
UNRRA— the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Reha- 
bilitation Administration — is  not  supposed  to  do 
this  job  of  putting  the  devastated  countries  back 
on  their  feet. 

Taft:  UNRRA's  job  is  limited  to  the  work  of 
relief  and  such  limited  rehabilitation  as  is  con- 
nected with  relief,  and  it  is  further  limited  mainly 
to  those  countries  which  do  not  have  foreign  as- 
sets, that  is,  which  can't  pay.  UNRRA  follows 
the  armies  with  food  and  clothing  and  medical 
supplies  and  fuel.  It  is  not  supposed  to  have,  and 
does  not  have,  the  funds  to  engage  in  recon- 
struction. 

MacLeish  :  Here's  a  question  that  bothers  many 
people,  Jimmy:  How  will  we  safeguard  against 
the  use  of  relief  for  domestic  political  purposes 
within  the  various  countries  ? 

Dunn  :  There  are  plenty  of  safeguards  against 
that.  UNRRA  will  not  send  its  goods  in  unless  it 
has  its  own  representatives  to  supervise  its  dis- 
tribution. 

MacLeish  :  How  does  lend-lease  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture? We  get  a  lot  of  inquiries  on  that  subject. 
This  concerns  more  than  the  liberated  areas,  but 
I  would  like  to  see  one  common  query  answered : 
What  are  we  getting  out  of  lend-lease? 
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Taft  :  Lend-lease  has  been  the  method  by  which 
the  United  States  enabled  its  Allies  to  bring  their 
ptatost  military  strength  to  bear  against  the  en- 
emy. They  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  this  if 
they  were  not  supplied  with  the  weapons  of  war 
md  the  tools  for  war  production. 

MacLeish  :  And  you  might  add  that  lend-lease 
lias  saved  thousands  of  American  lives.  That's 
part  of  what  we  get  out  of  lend-lease.  I  think  it 
was  in  Yank  magazine  that  some  soldier  wrote: 
"Under  lend-lease,  we  supply  bombs  and  shells  and 
our  Allies  deliver  them  to  the  enemy  for  us,  with- 
out any  charge,  even  for  postage." 

Dunn:  If  I  may  break  in,  Archie,  I'd  like  to 
mention  France  as  an  example.  We  have 
equipped  225,000  French  troops  and  a  new  15,000- 
man  French  air  force.  Those  Frenchmen  are  fight- 
ing Germans  right  now,  and  saving  plenty  of 
American  lives.  And  equipping  them  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  French  to  play  a  bigger  part  in 
policing  Germany  after  she  surrenders.  That  will 
release  American  soldiers  for  the  war  against  Ja- 
pan and  enable  them  to  return  home  that  much 
sooner. 

MacLeish:  We've  been  talking  about  Europe. 
What  about  the  Pacific  area,  Charlie  ?  How  is  the 
relief  problem  shaping  up  out  there? 

Taet  :  The  biggest  job  will  be  in  China,  once  the 
occupied  portions  are  liberated.  So  far  as  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  are  concerned,  the  Dutch 
are  taking  care  of  that  entirely,  and  expect  to  pay 
for  it.  Apart  from  China,  we  probably  won't  have 
as  much  of  a  problem  out  there  as  we  have  in  Eu- 
rope. The  whole  region  of  southwest  Asia  may 
not  be  liberated  as  soon,  for  one  thing. 

MacLeish  :  Do  the  Yalta  decisions  apply  to  the 
Far  East  ?    That's  in  your  field,  Jimmy. 

Dunn  :  The  Yalta  declaration  itself  applies  only 
to  Europe.  Russia,  one  of  the  participants,  is  not 
at  war  with  Japan.  But  I  can  say  this :  As  far 
as  our  policy  is  concerned,  the  spirit  of  the  Crimea 
decisions,  with  their  espousal  of  democratic  rights, 
will  apply  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

MacLeish  :  Will  we  be  able  to  apply  our  relief 
policy  in  the  colonial  areas  of  the  Far  East? 

Taft  :  In  saying  our  policy,  you  must  remember 
it  is  a  British  policy  as  well  as  an  American  policy, 
to  be  applied  by  whichever  troops  do  the  liberat- 
ing. Then  UNRRA  will  follow  with  relief  if  the 
country  is  unable  to  provide  for  itself.  That  goes 
for  the  Far  East  as  well  as  Europe.  This  is  ab- 
solutely essential :  If  we  want  to  produce  the  sort 
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of  world  our  boys  are  fighting  for,  we  must  insist 
that  the  Asiatic  countries  and  colonies,  as  well 
as  the  European  countries,  get  shipping  and  sup- 
plies to  carry  on,  and  a  fair  break  when  the  fight- 
ing is  over  as  well.  The  great  areas  and  popula- 
tions of  the  Far  East  have  further  to  go  than 
the  West.  They  offer  one  of  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  an  expanded  world  trade  and  higher 
standards  of  living.  So  it's  in  our  interest  to  help 
them  all  we  can. 

MacLeish:  To  sum  up,  then,  I  think  we  can 
state  the  Government's  policy  on  the  liberated 
areas  in  something  like  these  terms:  We  have  a 
direct  responsibility  and  a  direct  interest  in  the 
liberated  countries,  East  and  West;  specifically, 
we  have  a  responsibility  in  common  with  our  Allies 
to  see  to  it  that  the  peoples  of  these  countries  have 
not  only  food,  but  an  opportunity  to  live  under 
governments  of  their  own  choosing;  further,  we 
realize  that  our  own  economic  welfare  depends 
on  helping  the  countries  which  have  been  in  the 
direct  path  of  war  to  get  back  on  their  feet ;  and 
finally,  we  intend  to  stay  on  the  job,  this  time,  until 
our  responsibilities  have  been  fulfilled.  We  do  not 
intend  simply  to  drive  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese 
out  of  the  occupied  countries  and  then  secede  from 
the  world.  We're  part  of  the  world,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  stay  with  it  until  we  are  sure  that  we've 
won  what  we're  fighting  for — a  just  and  enduring 
peace. 

Announcer:  That  was  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Public 
and  Cultural  Relations.  With  him  were  Assistant 
Secretary  James  C.  Dunn,  and  Charles  P.  Taft, 
Special  Assistant  to  William  L.  Clayton  on  War- 
time Economic  Affairs.  This  was  the  fourth  of 
seven  programs  on  the  problems  of  Building  the 
Peace,  featuring  top  officials  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Copies  of  this  or  of  all  seven  broadcasts 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C.  These  programs  are 
part  of  a  larger  series  on  "Our  Foreign  Policy", 
arranged  by  NBC's  University  of  the  Air,  not  only 
for  listeners  in  the  United  States,  but  also  for  our 
service  men  and  women  overseas,  through  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service. 

State  Department  programs  still  to  be  heard 
are: 

What  About  the  Enemy  Countries  ? 

Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Latin  America,  and 

The  State  Department  Itself. 
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Subsequently,  NBC  will  present  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees,  after  which  the  series  will  be 
moved  to  San  Francisco  for  the  opening  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  April  25. 

Next  week  at  this  same  time  you  will  hear  a 
discussion  entitled  "What  About  the  Enemy  Coun- 
tries?" Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  Archibald 
MacLeish  and  James  C.  Dunn  will  be  back  again, 
and  in  addition,  Ambassador  Robert  Murphy,  Po- 
litical Adviser  to  General  Eisenhower,  who  has 
just  returned  from  occupied  German  territory,  will 
be  heard.  They  will  answer  such  questions  as 
these : 

Voice  No.  1 :  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
Nazi  war  criminals? 

Voice  No.  2 :  How  can  you  reeducate  people  who 
have  been  getting  nothing  but  Nazi  propaganda 
for  so  long  ? 

Voice  No.  3:  What  about  unconditional  sur- 
render ? 

Announcer:  Until  next  week,  then.  This  is 
NBC  in  Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital. 


Inter-Agency  Committee 
To  Coordinate  Export 
Of  Civilian  Supplies1 

1.  Creation  of  Committee,  (a)  There  is  hereby 
established  an  inter-agency  Committee  to  coordi- 
nate the  export  of  supplies  and  equipment  for 
relief,  rehabilitation,  industrial  and  other  pur- 
poses, except  direct  United  States  or  Lend-Lease 
military  purpose  (called  herein  "civilian  sup- 
plies"). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following  officials :  The  Administrator  of  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration,  who  shall  act  as 
Chairman;  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of 
economic  affairs  for  the  Department  of  State ;  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board ;  the  War 
Food  Administrator;  the  Commanding  General, 
Army  Service  Forces,  for  the  War  Department; 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; 
and  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration. 

1 10  Federal  Register  2803. 


(c)  The  members  of  the  Committee  should  per- 
sonally attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  when 
in  Washington,  and  when  absent  should  be  repre- 
sented by  the  deputies  acting  in  their  places. 

2.  Functions,  (a)  The  Committee  shall  con- 
sider the  programs  of  all  Government  agencies 
for  the  export  of  civilian  supplies  in  order  to 
develop  a  unified  program  for  such  exports  by  the 
United  States  in  the  light  of  the  capacity  and 
needs  of  the  domestic  economy,  available  shipping, 
existing  commitments  to  foreign  countries,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

(b)  In  order  to  determine  whether  existing 
commitments  to  foreign  countries  for  civilian 
supplies  should  be  reexamined  with  the  foreign 
countries  involved,  the  Committee  shall  consider 
at  once  whether  the  domestic  economy  can  fulfill 
such  commitments  without  unduly  impairing  the 
capacity  of  the  economy  to  meet  domestic  and 
other  foreign  needs. 

3.  Relation  to  other  agencies,  (a)  Any  agency 
of  the  Government  proposing  to  make  any  formal 
or  informal  commitment  for  the  export  of  civil- 
ian supplies  to  any  foreign  country  shall  first  sub- 
mit the  proposal  to  the  Committee  for  its  approval 
before  making  the  commitment. 

(b)  The  Requirements  Committee  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  Food  Requirements 
Committee  of  the  War  Food  Administration  shall 
continue  to  allocate  civilian  supplies  for  export 
under  their  existing  authority.  Such  allocations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  its  ap- 
proval before  putting  them  into  effect. 

(c)  The  armed  services  shall  be  responsible  for 
determining  their  needs  for  civilian  supplies  for 
military  purposes  in  the  wake  of  battle,  but  shall 
advise  the  Committee  of  such  requirements  for  its 
use  in  considering  other  proposed  exports.  The 
armed  services  shall  submit  any  other  require- 
ments for  civilian  supplies  to  the  Committee  for 
its  approval. 

4.  Records,  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  establish  a  central  information  office 
to  maintain  a  complete  record  of  all  commitments 
by  the  United  States,  whether  existing  or  under 
consideration,  for  export  of  civilian  supplies. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  designate  a  Secretary 
to  maintain  the  records  of  its  proceedings. 

James  F.  Byrnes, 

Director. 
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Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
Of  War  and  Peace 

RESOLUTION  ON  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  GENERAL  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 


Whereas  : 

The  American  Republics  have  at  all  times  dem- 
onstrated their  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
peaceful  international  relationships  based  on  jus- 
tice and  law ; 

The  tradition  of  universal  cooperation,  that  has 
consistently  inspired  the  inter-American  system 
into  which  such  principles  have  by  now  been  defi- 
nitely incorporated,  has  struck  deeper  roots  and 
gained  in  strength  due  to  the  interdependence  of 
the  nations  of  the  modem  world  which  makes 
peace  indivisible  and  the  welfare  of  one  country 
conditional  upon  that  of  all  the  others; 

The  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Gen- 
eral International  Organization  formulated  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Republic 
of  China  were  made  available  on  October  9,  1944, 
to  all  countries  for  their  full  study  and  discussion; 

These  Proposals  are  capable  of  certain  improve- 
ments with  a  view  to  perfecting  them  and  to  re- 
alizing with  greater  assurance  the  objectives  which 
they  enunciate ; 

The  Organization  to  be  created  must  reflect  the 
ideas  and  hopes  of  all  peace-loving  nations  par- 
ticipating in  its  creation ; 

In  the  present  inter- American  Conference,  the 
Republics  here  represented  which  did  not  take 
part  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conversations  have 
formulated  a  certain  number  of  suggestions  which 
in  their  opinion  would  contribute  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  above-mentioned  Proposals ; 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  useful  for  the  United 
Nations  not  represented  in  this  Conference  to  have 
a  synthesis  of  the  views  expressed  in  it,  and  it 
would  also  be  very  valuable  if  those  nations  were 
to  communicate  to  the  Governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  here  present,  prior  to  the  Confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco,  their  views  regarding  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 


The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace,  Declares  : 

1.  That  the  American  Republics  represented  in 
this  Conference  are  determined  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  and  with  other  peace-loving  nations  in 
the  establishment  of  a  General  International  Or- 
ganization based  upon  law,  justice,  and  equity; 

2.  That  those  Republics  desire  to  make  their  full 
contribution,  individually  and  by  common  action 
in  and  through  the  Inter- American  System,  effec- 
tively coordinating  and  harmonizing  that  system 
with  the  General  International  Organization  for 
the  realization  of  the  latter's  objectives; 

3.  That  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  consti- 
tute a  basis  for,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
setting  up  of,  a  General  Organization  which  may 
permit  the  achievement  of  a  just  peaceful  order 
and  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  which  the  American 
Republics  are  striving  to  attain ;  and 

Resolves  : 

1.  That  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Confer- 
ence transmit  to  the  states  which  formulated  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  to  the  other  nations 
invited  to  the  forthcoming  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  that  Conference  itself,  this  resolution, 
and  the  report  with  the  documents  hereto  attached 
containing  the  views,  comments,  and  suggestions 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  American  Republics 
presenting  them,  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  the  definitive  Charter 
of  the  projected  Organization,  especially  the  fol- 
lowing points  regarding  which  a  consensus  exists 
among  the  American  Republics  represented  in  this 
Conference  that  did  not  participate  in  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Conversations: 

a)  The  aspiration  of  universality  as  an  ideal 
toward  which  the  Organization  should  tend  in  the 
future : 


1  Resolution  XXX  from  the  Final  Act  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  (provi- 
sional English  translation).  At  a  later  date  the  Pan 
American  Union  will  issue  the  official  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Spanish  text  signed  at  Mexico  City. 
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b)  The  desirability  of  amplifying  and  making 
more  specific  the  enumeration  of  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  Organization; 

c)  The  desirability  of  amplifying  and  making 
more  specific  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  order  that  its  action,  as  the  fully  representa- 
tive organ  of  the  international  community  may 
be  rendered  effective,  harmonizing  the  powers  of 
the  Security  Council  with  such  amplification ; 

d)  The  desirability  of  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  competence  of  the  international  tribunal 
or  court  of  justice; 

e)  The  desirability  of  creating  an  international 
agency  specially  charged  with  promoting  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cooperation  between  nations; 

f )  The  desirability  of  preferably  solving  con- 
troversies and  questions  of  an  inter-American  char- 
acter in  accordance  with  inter-American  methods 


and  procedures,  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Gen 
eral  International  Organization ;  and 

g)  The  desirability  of  giving  an  adequate  rep 
resentation  to  Latin  America  in  the  Securit] 
Council. 

2.  To  express  to  the  other  United  Nations  in 
vited  to  participate  in  the  San  Francisco  Confer 
ence  the  common  desire  of  the  American  Repub 
lies  to  receive  from  them  before  that  Conference 
the  views,  comments,  and  suggestions  which  the; 
on  their  part  may  deem  it  convenient  to  transmit 

The  Governments  signatory  to  the  present  reso 
lution  retain  full  liberty  to  present  and  suppor 
in  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  as  representa 
tives  respectively  of  sovereign  states,  all  the  view 
points  which  they  may  consider  pertinent,  mam 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  annexed  documents. 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  ARGENTINA 


The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace 

Having  considered  the  text  of  the  communica- 
tion directed  by  the  Argentine  Government  to  the 
Pan  American  Union, 

Considering  : 

1.  That  the  Conference  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  measures  to  intensify  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  American  Nations  against  Germany 
and  Japan  and  to  seek  the  strengthening  of  their 
political  and  economic  sovereignty  and  their  co- 
operation and  security ; 

2.  That  the  circumstances  existing  before  the 
meeting  have  undergone  no  change  that  would 
have  justified  the  Conference  in  taking  steps  to 
re-establish,  as  it  earnestly  desires  to  do,  the  unity 
of  the  21  states  in  the  policy  of  solidarity  that  has 
been  strengthened  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference, 

Resolves  : 

1.  To  deplore  that  the  Argentine  Nation  has 
up  to  the  present  time  not  found  it  possible  to  take 
the  steps  which  would  permit  her  participation  in 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  with  the  conclusions  of  which  the 
principle  of  solidarity  of  the  hemisphere  against 

1  Not  printed. 

2  Resolution  LIX  from  the  Final  Act. 


all  types  of  aggression  is  consolidated  and  ex 
tended. 

2.  To  recognize  that  the  unity  of  the  people 
of  America  is  indivisible  and  that  the  Argentin 
Nation  is  and  always  has  been  an  integral  par 
of  the  union  of  the  American  Republics. 

3.  To  express  its  desire  that  the  Argentine  Na 
tion  may  put  herself  in  a  position  to  express  he: 
conformity  with  and  adherence  to  the  principle 
and  declarations  which  are  the  results  of  the  Con 
ference  of  Mexico,  and  which  enrich  the  juridica 
and  political  heritage  of  the  continent  and  en 
large  the  scope  of  American  public  law,  to  whicl 
on  so  many  occasions  Argentina  herself  has  mad* 
notable  contributions. 

4.  To  reiterate  the  declaration,  established  a 
Habana,  amplified  and  invigorated  by  the  Ac 
of  Chapultepec,  and  demonstrated  by  the  associa 
tion  of  the  American  Republics  as  members  of  th 
United  Nations,  and  this  Conference  holds,  tha 
complete  solidarity  and  a  common  policy  amonj 
the  American  States  when  faced  with  threats  o: 
acts  of  aggression  by  any  State  against  an  Ameri 
can  State  are  essential  for  the  security  and  peao 
of  the  continent. 

5.  To  declare  that  the  Conference  hopes  tha 
the  Argentine  Nation  will  implement  a  policy  o 
co-operative  action  with  the  other  American  Na 
tions,  so  as  to  identify  herself  with  the  commoi 
policy  which  these  nations  are  following,  and  s< 


■ 
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to  orient  her  own  policy  so  that  she  may  achieve 
>r  incorporation  into  the  United  Nations  as  a 
gnatory  to  the  joint  declaration  entered  into 
•  them. 

6.  To  declare  that  the  final  act  of  this  Con- 
rence  shall  be  open  to  adherence  by  the  Argen- 
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tine  Nation,  always  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
of  this  resolution,  and  to  authorize  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  President  of  the  Conference, 
to  communicate  the  resolutions  of  this  assembly 
to  the  Argentine  Government  through  the  channel 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


FREE  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION' 


HEREAS : 

The  American  Republics  have  repeatedly  ex- 
essed  their  firm  desire  to  assure  a  peace  which 
11  defend  and  protect  the  fundamental  rights 
man  everywhere  and  permit  all  peoples  to  live 
ee  from  the  evils  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
ivery ; 

The  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  the  su- 
emacy  of  truth  among  men; 
Truth  is  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  which  cannot 
ist  where  truth  prevails,  so  that  those  who  would 
Bet  tyrannies  are  constrained  to  attempt  its  sup- 
ession  or  to  raise  barriers  against  it ; 
Freedom  of  expression  of  thought,  oral  and  writ- 
a,  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  development 
an  active  and  vigilant  public  opinion  throughout 
e  world  to  guard  against  any  attempt  at  ag- 
ession ; 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  acts  against  hu- 
mity  is  the  method  employed  by  totalitarian 
vernments  in  isolating  their  people  from  the 
fluence  of  foreign  information,  depriving  them 
access  to  the  truth  about  international  affairs, 
well  as  creating  obstacles  abroad  to  an  exact 
owledge  of  internal  conditions  in  their  countries ; 
It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  lessons  of  the  pres- 
t  world  war  that  there  can  be  no  freedom,  peace, 
security  where  men  are  not  assured  of  free  ac- 
>s  to  the  truth  through  the  various  media  of 
blic  information, 


The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace  Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  American  Republics  recognize  their 
essential  obligation  to  guarantee  to  their  people, 
free  and  impartial  access  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

2.  That,  having  this  guarantee  in  view,  they  un- 
dertake, upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  earli- 
est possible  abandonment  of  those  measures  of  cen- 
sorship, and  of  control  over  the  services  of  press, 
motion  picture  and  radio,  which  have  been  neces- 
sary in  war-time  to  combat  the  subversive  politi- 
cal tactics  and  espionage  activities  of  the  Axis 
states. 

3.  That  the  Governments  of  the  American  Re- 
publics take  measures,  individually  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  one  another,  to  promote  a  free  exchange 
of  information  among  their  peoples. 

4.  That  the  American  Republics,  having  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  free  access  to  information 
for  all,  make  every  effort  to  the  end  that  when  a 
juridical  order  in  the  world  is  assured,  there  may 
be  established  the  principle  of  free  transmission 
and  reception  of  information,  oral  or  written, 
published  in  books  or  by  the  press,  broadcast  by 
radio  or  disseminated  by  any  other  means,  under 
proper  responsibility  and  without  need  of  previous 
censorship,  as  is  the  case  with  private  correspond- 
ence by  letter,  telegram,  or  any  other  means  in  time 
of  peace. 


ECONOMIC  CHARTER  OF  THE  AMERICAS* 


The  draft  resolution  of  the  Economic  Charter 
the  Americas  as  presented  to  the  Conference  by 
8  United  States  Delegation  was  printed  in  the 
;lletix  of  March  4,  1945,  p.  347.  Five  para- 
aphs  under  the  "Declaration  of  Principles"  of 
b  Charter  as  approved  by  the  Conference  con- 
u  textual  changes  that  modify  the  draft  resolu- 


tion. The  revised  texts  of  those  paragraphs  from 
the  provisional  English  translation  of  the  Final 
Act  are  printed  below. 


Resolution  XXVII  from  the  Final  Act.  The  draft 
resolution  on  Free  Access  to  Information  as  presented  to 
the  Conference  by  the  United  States  Delegation  was 
printed  in  the  But.letin  of  Mar.  4,  1&45,  p.  343. 

1  Resolution  LI  of  the  Final  Act 


I 


/ 
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Equality  of  Access 


2.  To  cooperate  with  other  nations  to  bring 
about  through  the  elimination  of  existing  forms  of 
discrimination  and  the  prevention  of  new  forms, 
the  enjoyment  by  all  nations  of  access  on  equnl 
terms  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  likewise  to  declare  and  accept  a  recip- 
rocal principle  of  equal  access  to  the  producers' 
goods  which  are  needed  for  their  industrial  and 
economic  development. 

International  Commercial  Policy 

3.  To  attain,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  common 
aspiration  of  all  the  American  Republics  to  find 
practical  international  formulae  to  reduce  all  bar- 
riers detrimental  to  trade  between  nations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purpose  of  assuring  all  peoples 
of  the  world  high  levels  of  living  and  the  sound 
development  of  their  economies,  and  to  promote 
the  cooperative  action  which  must  be  taken  in 
other  fields,  particularly  the  stabilization  of  cur- 
rencies, and  international  investment. 

Elimination  or  Excesses  or  Economic 
Nationalism 

5.  To  cooperate  for  the  general  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  international  economic  collaboration  to 
eliminate  the  excesses  which  may  result  from  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  including  excessive  restriction 
of  imports  and  the  dumping  of  surpluses  of  na- 
tional production  in  world  markets. 

Just  and  Equitable  Treatment  for  Foreign 
Enterprise  and  Capital 

6.  To  act  individually,  and  jointly  with  each 
other  and  with  other  nations  by  means  of  treaties, 
executive  agreements  or  other  arrangements,  to 
assure  just  and  equitable  treatment  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  enterprises,  skills  and  capital  brought 
from  one  country  to  another.  The  American  Re- 
publics will  undertake  to  afford  ample  facilities 
for  the  free  movement  and  investment  of  capital 
giving  equal  treatment  to  national  and  foreign 
capital,  except  when  the  investment  of  the  latter 
would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  public  interest. 
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Private  Enterprise 

8.  To  promote  the  system  of  private  enterprise 
in  production  which  has  characterized  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  American  Republic* 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  secure  the  encour- 
agement of  private  enterprise  and  to  remove! 
as  far  as  possible  obstacles  which  retard  or  dia-f 
courage  economic  growth  and  development. 


Intergovernmental    Committee 
On  Refugees 


APPOINTMENT  OF  EARL  G.  HARRISON  AS 
UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE 


I 


[Released  to  the  press  March  15] 

The  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt  of  Earl 
G.  Harrison  of  Philadelphia  to  succeed  Myron  C.  I 
Taylor  as  representative  of  this  Government  on  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  was  an-  ] 
nounced  by  the  Department  of  State  on  March  15. 1 
Mr.  Taylor  represented  this  Government  at  the  I 
Evian  conference  in  1938,  at  which  time  the  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  and  he  served  as  vice  chairman  I 
of  the  Committee  until  his  resignation  in  May  | 
1944.    In  the  intervening  period  Ambassador  John  I 
G.  Winant  has  represented  this  Government  on  the  1 
Committee. 

Earl  Harrison,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  of  the  Department  . 
of  Justice,  is  expected  to  proceed  to  London  im- 
mediately to  confer  with  officials  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mittee's plans  to  care  for  the  racial,  religious,  and 
political  refugees  who  cannot  return  to  their  homes. 
The  caring  for  and  repatriation  of  displaced  per- 
sons who  can  be  repatriated  to  their  homes  is  one 
of  UNRRA's  functions.  Increasing  numbers  of 
racial,  religious,  and  political  refugees  are  now 
being  liberated  by  the  Allied  armies,  and  the  num- 
ber to  be  cared  for  by  the  Committee  may  eventu-  .'. 
ally  exceed  one  million. 

The  membership  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee now  includes  36  governments.    The  repre- 
sentatives of  Brazil,  Canada,  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  France,  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  the  Neth-  I 
erlands,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  > 
and  the  United  States  of  America  constitute  an  I 
enlarged  executive  committee. 
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English  Is  Also  a  Foreign  Language 


Today  we  find  ourselves  members 
of  a  Nation  which,  because  of  its 
dynamic  position  in  world  affairs  and  its  influence 
>n  the  shape  of  events  to  come,  is  exerting  a  mag- 
letic  attraction  on  political  and  social  develop- 
nents  in  other  countries.  This  influence  is  felt  in 
;he  most  remote  classrooms  of  the  farthest  corners 
)f  the  globe  where,  we  learn,  the  study  of  English 
s  becoming  a  matter  of  daily  importance.  In  al- 
nost  every  country  of  the  world,  even  in  those 
low  at  war  with  us,  English  is  either  required  or 
preferred  as  a  second  language. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  dynamics  of 
anguage  if  we  consider  the  rapidly  growing  inter- 
jst  in  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  which  is 
iharacteristic  of  language  study  in  this  country 
;oday.  Even  the  difficulties  of  Chinese  have  not 
leterred  a  small  but  hardy  band  of  people  from 
mdertaking  the  study  of  that  language.  It  is 
mite  apparent  that  the  acceptance  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  and  all  it 
means  has  had  a  direct  reflection  in  the  growth  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  classes  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  readily  discernible  that  the 
irrival  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  its  present  place  in 
world  affairs  is  the  immediate  cause  for  the  many 
;lasses  in  Russian  which  are  burgeoning  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

This  growing  interest  in  foreign  languages  is  a 
healthy  sign  and  a  happy  omen  for  our  future 
international  relations.  The  active  study  of 
languages  now  going  on  in  this  country  is  the 
result  of  a  desire,  conscious  or  unconscious,  on  our 
part  to  learn  about  our  neighbors  and  close  asso- 
ciates and  to  find  out  what  makes  them  tick — in 
short,  to  understand  them  better  so  that  we  may 
insure  future  peace  for  ourselves. 

In  the  smaller  European  countries  the  study  of 
English  at  the  outbreak  of  war  had  reached  sur- 
prising proportions.  In  1934  English  was  made 
the  first  foreign  language  of  the  Latvian  schools, 

1  Mr.  Pierson  is  Head  of  the  Student  and  Training  Sec- 
tion, American  Republics  Branch,  Division  of  Cultural 
Cooperation,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 

*  See  "International  Languages  for  One  World",  address 
by  Haldore  Hanson,  Bulletin  of  Dec.  4,  1943,  p.  395. 
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although  Russia  and  Germany  were 
Latvia's  neighbors.  English,  prior 
to  the  war,  was  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  Yugo- 
slavia.2 

The  Swedish  Royal  Commission  has  recom- 
mended the  universal  adoption  of  English  study, 
rather  than  German,  for  Swedish  children.  The 
Norwegians,  who  need  a  second  language  for 
their  merchant  marine,  chose  English  for  their 
schools. 

The  Near  East  presents  a  similar  picture.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  our  Govern- 
ment has  an  invaluable  cultural  asset  in  the  group 
of  six  American  colleges  founded  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  religious  groups.  These  colleges  are  no 
longer  denominational,  but  they  still  draw  some 
support  from  the  Near  East  College  Association 
in  New  York.  The  prestige  of  their  English 
studies  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Turkey  has  been  as 
continuing  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  English  in 
those  countries  as  it  was  in  Bulgaria  and  Greece 
before  the  colleges  in  those  countries  were  closed 
by  German  occupation. 

In  the  Far  East  a  group  of  American  Christian 
colleges  in  China  and  Japan  have  been,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  a  major  influence  for  the  study 
of  English.  English  has  been  the  first  foreign 
language  of  both  China  and  Japan.  It  was  re- 
cently reported  that  eight  out  of  ten  members  of 
the  Chinese  National  Cabinet  speak  English. 

If  we  but  open  our  southern  door  toward  our 
neighbors,  our  sister  republics  of  the  hemisphere, 
we  shall  hear  the  buzz  of  English  study  rising  in 
volume  in  those  countries,  where,  in  many  cases,  it 
is  already  a  second  language  by  law  or  by  pref- 
erence. 

Yes,  English  is  also  a  foreign  language.  It  is 
a  language  which  has  caught  the  imagination  of 
millions  of  people  in  non -English-speaking  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

n 

One  thing  which  characterizes  American  cul- 
tural exchanges  with  other  countries  is  the  friendly 
spirit  of  give-and-take.  If  we  speak  of  the  study 
of  English  abroad  we  must  think  at  the  same  time 
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of  ways  to  promote  international  understanding 
through  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  this 
country.  This  method  is  not  a  one-way  street 
down  which  we  hope  to  drive  to  a  peaceful  world. 
It  is  a  two-way  street  with  several  lanes  of  traffic 
moving  in  each  direction. 

English  teachers  in  the  United  States  have  a 
very  special  opportunity  to  bring  to  their  students 
a  broader  understanding  of  their  place  in  the  world 
by  encouraging  them  to  undertake  the  study  of  an 
important  foreign  language.  The  study  of  a 
foreign  language  also  gives  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  our  own  language.  What 
other  languages  students  will  take  will  depend  on 
numerous  factors,  among  which  is  the  possibility 
of  working,  studying,  or  teaching  abroad.  The 
languages  they  wish  to  study  will  emerge  on  their 
own  merits,  each  serving  a  commercial,  political, 
or  scholarly  need.  The  remark  that  the  sun  never 
sets  on  the  Russian  language  also  applies  to  the 
English  language.  Spanish,  spoken  over  most  of 
one  continent,  has  a  great  literacy  tradition  and  a 
growing  commercial  value.  Portuguese  is  the  lan- 
guage of  our  great  ally,  Brazil,  with  whom  we  are 
destined  to  have  ever  closer  political,  commercial, 
and  cultural  relations.  The  Asiatic  languages  will 
require  greater  attention.  Chinese  is  spoken  by 
more  people  than  is  any  other  living  tongue,  yet 
in  the  United  States,  excluding  those  of  Chinese 
origin,  there  are  not  ten  persons  in  a  million  who 
can  speak  or  read  Chinese.  The  Arabic  language, 
though  spoken  by  only  an  estimated  30  million  per- 
sons, is  the  language  of  Islam  and  is  one  of  the 
truly  international,  interracial,  and  interconti- 
nental tongues.  Those  who  speak  Arabic  are  scat- 
tered over  North  Africa  and  western  Asia  to  the 
borders  of  China.  Other  candidates  might  be 
suggested,  but  all  of  these  languages  are  likely  to 
be  of  growing  importance  in  international 
relations. 

Ill 

If  English  is  to  be  taught  abroad  it  is  to  our 
interest  that  it  be  taught  correctly.  The  question 
is  not  whether  English  should  be  taught  as  British 
English  or  American  English  or  whether  as  Bos- 
ton English,  Wisconsin  English,  or  Texas  Eng- 
lish. Nor  should  it  be  confined  to  Basic  English 
or  to  any  other  method.  It  should  be  good  Eng- 
lish. We  are  still  only  on  the  threshold  of  our 
efforts  to  devise   adequate  systems  of  teaching 


English  to  members  of  other  language  groups. 
We  have  recognized  that  there  are  many  up- 
proaches  to  the  problem.  We  have  seen  that  each 
language  group  has  its  own  problems  in  learning 
English,  that  some  of  these  problems  are  common 
to  several  language  groups,  but  that  generally  it 
may  be  said  that  each  group  finds  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  its  own  in  phonetics,  phonemics,  syntax. 
and  grammar.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Fries,  Director  of 
the  English  Language  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  has  stated  that  persons  of  Spanish 
speech  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  meaning 
between  words  such  as  mit  and  meat,  pen  and  pan. 
because  variation  in  vowel  sounds  is  not  used  in 
Spanish  to  differentiate  meanings.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Brazilian  will  be  amazed  that  his  Spanish 
cousins  should  have  this  difficulty,  since  he  is  more 
accustomed  to  the  varying  vowel  shadings.  Ger- 
man speakers  will  probably  not  have  so  much  diffi- 
culty with  the  placement  of  adjectives  as  Ro- 
mance-language speakers,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  may  have  more  difficulty  in  the  placement  of 
verbs  in  the  sentence. 

Much  of  the  scientific  research  carried  on  today 
in  the  field  of  English  as  a  foreign  language  is 
devoted  to  the  discovery,  analysis,  and  classifica- 
tion of  those  language  difficulties.  On  the  basis  of 
those  studies,  it  can  be  observed  readily  that  scien- 
tifically sound  textbooks  can  be  constructed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  different  language 
groups  in  learning  English  by  concentrating  at- 
tention on  the  most  difficult  learning  problems 
for  each  group.  Classroom  techniques  may  be 
devised  also  to  facilitate  teaching.  One  of  the 
interesting  developments  familiar  to  teachers  of 
speech  is  the  use  of  the  recording  machine  for  read- 
ing or  impromptu  exercises  at  various  stages  in 
the  learning  process,  permitting  a  careful  analysis 
of  individual  difficulties  and  an  interesting  com- 
parison of  progress. 

Other  methods  under  trial  include  standardized 
minimum  vocabularies  based  on  word-count  or  on 
utility  factors  or  on  a  combination  of  those 
methods. 

In  any  event  we  are  only  beginning  to  get  at 
this  problem  of  English  as  a  foreign  language. 
The  efforts  are  highly  encouraging :  First,  we  are 
recognizing  the  problem  and  we  are  doing  some- 
thing about  it;  second,  we  are  using  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  and  we  are  open-minded 
in  our  search  for  the  best  methods. 
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Our  most  active  laboratory  for  the  development 
>f  methods  of  teaching  English  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  found  in  the  centers  for  teaching  English 
I  the  other  American  republics  and  in  the  centers 
'or  their  students  in  this  country.  Before  discuss- 
iiil  the  various  methods  which  have  been  developed 
>y  private  and  public  agencies,  it  would  be  useful 
o  name  some  of  the  agencies  which  have  a  share 
n  this  program. 

The  Government  agencies  are: 

(1)  The  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
vhich  is  particularly  interested  in  language  teachi- 
ng in  this  country  and  has  given  special  attention 
o  the  correlation  of  teaching  of  English  as  a 
■reign  language  in  universities  and  other  centers. 

(2)  The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
\jnerican  Affairs,  which  is  particularly  interested 
n  English  teaching  in  the  public-school  systems 
ind  normal  schools  of  the  other  American  repub- 
ics  and  in  the  use  of  films  and  radio  as  means  of 
eaching  English. 

(3)  The  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  of 
he  Department  of  State,  which  promotes  English 
caching  in  cultural  institutes,  libraries,  and 
American  schools  in  the  other  American  republics 
md  assists  in  providing  visiting  professors  of 
English  and  of  American  literature  and  culture 
x>  Latin  American  universities. 

The  private  agencies  are: 

(1)  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  has  as- 
sisted the  scientific  study  of  English  as  a  foreign 
language  in  this  country. 

(2)  The  Ajnerican  Council  of  Learned  So- 
jieties,  which  has  been  effective  in  coordinating 
linguistic  research  in  this  country,  including  re- 
search in  the  problems  of  learning  English. 

(3)  A  number  of  universities  which  have  estab- 
lished special  centers  for  research  in  English  as 
el  foreign  language  and  for  the  actual  teaching  of 
English  under  controlled  conditions  to  students 
from  the  other  American  republics. 

(4)  Special  centers,  which  are  not  connected 
with  universities,  for  the  teaching  of  English  to 
Latin  Americans. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  agencies  which  actively 
engage  in  research  in  English  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage are  the  universities  which  have  financed  the 
research  with  their  own    or  foundation  funds. 


Such  research  is  coordinated  by  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and  the  application 
of  methods  developed  by  research  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
which  fulfils  a  coordinating  function  in  this  re- 
spect. The  actual  teaching  of  English  to  Latin 
Americans  is  carried  on  in  various  ways,  is  par- 
ticipated in  by  universities  and  special  centers  in 
this  country,  and  is  assisted  abroad  by  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  by 
the  Department  of  State. 


Much  of  the  work  in  English  teaching  is  directed 
to  the  Latin  Americans  who  come  to  this  country 
to  study.  To  become  acquainted  with  two  of  these 
students  we  might  run  our  finger  mentally  over  a 
map  of  Latin  America  and  let  it  rest  on  the  capital 
of  almost  any  Spanish-American  country  in  that 
area.  Enlarging  the  map  in  motion-picture 
fashion,  we  soon  find  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  city 
of  Spanish-colonial  buildings.  In  this  city  live 
Jose  and  Maria,  two  children  who  come  from  dif- 
ferent family  backgrounds.  Jose  goes  to  the 
public  schools;  Maria,  whose  family  is  a  little 
better  off  and  is  compelled  to  maintain  a  certain 
social  position,  attends  the  local  independent 
American  school.  Both  have  begun  to  formulate 
their  ideas  on  the  careers  they  will  follow,  and 
through  the  influence  of  parents  or  friends  they 
have  half-formed  notions  of  studying  eventually 
in  the  United  States.  Jose  thinks  he  wants  to  be 
a  doctor ;  Maria  is  interested  in  helping  her  people 
through  improvement  of  their  nutrition. 

Jose  has  classes  in  English  several  times  a  week 
in  the  public  secondary  school.  His  teacher,  one 
of  his  own  people,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
four  months'  trip  to  the  United  States  which  was 
made  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. While  in  the  United  States  the  teacher's 
salary  was  continued  by  her  own  Government  so 
that  in  her  absence  her  family  would  have  means 
of  support. 

Jose's  teacher  uses  her  thrilling  experiences  in 
the  land  of  "Tio  Sam"  in  her  teaching  to  illustrate 
the  points  she  desires  to  emphasize.  She  tells  her 
students  of  her  visits  to  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  great  cities,  but  she  is  par- 
ticularly emotional  about  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Valley  Forge,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Mount  Ver- 
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non — places  so  closely  identified  with  the  great  mo- 
ments and  great  lives  in  our  history.  She  speaks 
of  the  month  or  six  weeks  spent  in  actual  class- 
room work  at  an  American  university,  studying 
the  latest  methods  of  teaching  English  as  a  for- 
eign language,  reviewing  phonetics  and  grammar, 
and  receiving  intensive  instruction  in  American 
history,  literature,  and  social  background.  Occa- 
sionally she  looks  back  to  the  month  she  visited 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  classes  in  a  city  high 
school  and  talked  to  the  students  and  exchanged 
views  on  many  subjects  of  mutual  interest  with  the 
teachers.  She  reminisces  about  the  Latin- Ameri- 
can-history classes  where  in  her  own  words  she 
made  the  history  of  her  country  come  to  life  and 
pass  in  review  before  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  about  the  literature  classes  where  she  spoke 
of  the  great  writers  and  poets  who  had  won  laurels 
in  her  homeland.  She  recalls  the  parent-teacher- 
association  meetings  and  the  talks  to  women's  clubs 
and  special  study-groups ;  she  remembers  the  busy 
time  she  had  and  the  many  people  she  met  whose 
friendship  she  will  cherish  for  years  to  come. 
Jose's  teacher  was  able  to  do  all  this  because  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  which  has  con- 
tact with  state  and  city  school  systems  throughout 
the  country,  arranged  the  program  for  her. 

Now  the  teacher  has  returned  to  her  home  coun- 
try and  is  teaching  Jose  and  his  friends.  She  finds 
that  while  she  was  in  the  United  States  learning 
new  teaching  methods  her  Government  had  printed 
new  texts  for  the  teaching  of  English  which  were 
developed  locally  with  the  collaboration  of  an 
English-language  specialist  lent  by  the  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation,  an  agency  of 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  She  expects  soon  to  be  using  teaching 
films  to  supplement  these  texts  and  her  own  per- 
sonal experiences. 

The  American  School,  where  Maria  studies,  was 
established  by  a  group  of  local  nationals  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  is  managed  by  an  independent 
board  of  directors.  It  is  a  day  school,  held  in 
rented  quarters  until  the  time  when  it  will  have  a 
building  of  its  own.  The  principal  is  an  American 
citizen,  but  most  of  the  teachers  are  well-trained 
nationals  of  the  country.  Maria  is  studying  Eng- 
lish under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  Ameri- 
can teacher  who  recently  arrived  from  the  United 
States.  Maria  is  very  fond  of  this  teacher,  who 
speaks  Spanish  perhaps  not  so  well  as  Maria  speaks 
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it,  but  well  enough  to  explain  in  Spanish  difficult 
points  in  English  grammar.  Maria  does  not  real- 
ize it,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
this  teacher  should  have  prepared  herself  espe- 
cially for  this  type  of  work  by  learning  Spanish 
and  by  taking  special  work  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish to  Spanish-speaking  persons  at  a  great  Amer- 
ican university.  With  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Government  through  a  grant  to  the  school, 
Maria  is  able  to  have  this  well-prepared  teacher. 

How  did  Maria's  teacher  know  about  this  posi- 
tion ?  After  that  teacher  had  prepared  herself  to 
teach  English  as  a  foreign  language,  she  filed  an 
application  in  a  central  pool  of  candidates  main- 
tained by  the  Division  of  Inter-American  Educa- 
tional Relations  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. From  this  pool  her  application  was  sent 
to  the  Inter-American  Schools  Service  at  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  an  organization 
which  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  rendering  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  American  schools  in  the 
other  American  republics.  The  Inter-American 
Schools  Service  had  been  requested  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  Maria's  school  to  recommend  an  English 
teacher.  This  teacher  was  chosen  from  the  panel 
drawn  up  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Now  she 
is  teaching  English  in  Maria's  school  and  is  gain- 
ing valuable  experience  in  a  foreign  land  which 
will  mean  much  to  her  when  she  returns  to  the 
United  States  to  teach  Spanish  probably  in  one 
of  our  high  schools  or  colleges. 

VI 

After  a  few  years,  Jose  and  Maria  enroll  in  the 
university,  each  pursuing  special  studies  leading 
to  a  degree.  They  have  not  lost  their  desire  to 
study  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  this 
wish  has  now  assumed  more  concrete  shape.  In 
order  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  education  in  the 
United  States  they  must  obtain  their  degrees  in 
the  local  university,  work  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
plan  to  study  in  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time they  keep  their  English  from  getting  too 
rusty  and  learn  more  about  the  United  States  by 
attending  the  classes  of  a  visiting  professor  from 
an  American  university  who  has  been  invited  by 
the  local  university  to  spend  a  year  lecturing  and 
conducting  seminars  on  English  and  American 
language  and  literature.  The  professor  is  a  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  United  States  schol- 
arship who  is  able  to  interpret  his  subject  to  his 
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students  in  terms  they  understand  even  though 
they  come  from  a  different  national  background. 
His  classroom  and  seminar  methods  first  surprise 
and  then  delight  Jose  and  Maria,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  straight  lectures  with  little  or  no  discus- 
sion. What  amazes  them  most  is  the  way  the 
professor  puts  them  at  ease  and  encourages  free 
discussion  and  the  interplay  of  ideas  on  a  man-to- 
man basis. 

VII 

These  two  young  people  have  now  been  gradu- 
ated and  are  working  at  their  chosen  fields  to  gain 
experience  and,  especially,  to  learn  at  first  hand 
the  professional  problems  with  which  they  must 
contend.  They  both  hope  to  find  the  solution  to 
some  of  these  problems  by  postgraduate  study  in 
the  United  States.  But  first  they  must  obtain  a 
fellowship  for  such  study — and  that  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  Ten  times  as  many  students  apply  as  are 
finally  accepted.  Jose  and  Maria  visit  the  cul- 
tural-relations attache  at  the  American  Embassy 
to  learn  what  qualifications  are  needed  to  apply  for 
a  fellowship.  They  find  that  high  scholarship, 
good  personality,  adaptability,  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  both  written  and  spoken  English, 
and  a  field  of  work  which  needs  development  in  the 
home  country  are  the  requirements.  Since  their 
English  unfortunately  is  rusty,  Jose  and  Maria 
feel  they  cannot  pass  the  test  without  strenuous 
review.  Facilities  for  a  brush-up  in  English  are 
available  locally.  The  cultural-relations  attache 
reminds  Jose  and  Maria  that  the  American  Cul- 
tural Institute  has  classes  in  English  at  several 
levels  where  each  week  after  work  they  can  spend 
a  few  hours  reviewing  and  strengthening  their 
English.  In  a  matter  of  days  they  are  given  a 
placement  test  and  are  enrolled  in  the  proper  class 
under  the  supervision  of  an  American  language 
teacher  sent  to  the  Institute  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

One  day  the  teacher  announces  that  classes  will 
be  suspended  for  several  weeks  in  order  to  give 
the  students  a  vacation  from  English.  But  the 
teacher  gets  no  vacation !  The  director  of  the 
Cultural  Institute  has  organized  a  vacation  course 
for  local  teachers  in  methods  of  teaching  English. 
He  is  astounded  at  the  large  advance  enrolment, 
which  means  double  duty  for  every  teacher  on  the 
staff.  These  vacation  classes  are  such  as  have 
never  before  been  seen  in  the  city.    Teachers  from 
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the  national  schools  sit  side  by  side  with  nuns  from 
the  Sacred  Heart  Convent ;  and  Christian  Brothers 
study  with  teachers  from  private  secular  schools. 
So  great  is  the  interest  in  reviewing  English  and 
in  learning  the  most  up-to-date  methods  that  the 
participants  in  the  course  spontaneously  form  an 
association  of  English  teachers  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  profession  and  to  improve  their 
teaching.  Two  of  the  most  outstanding  members 
of  the  vacation  classes  are  invited  to  take  an  addi- 
tional training  course  in  the  United  States  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  State. 

VIII 

Finally,  the  applications  of  Jose  and  Maria  are 
approved  by  the  local  Fellowship  and  Scholarship 
Selection  Committee  and  are  referred  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education.  The  fellowships 
are  awarded.  Since  Jose's  family  hasn't  the  means 
to  pay  for  his  travel  to  the  United  States  he  has 
been  awarded  a  travel  grant  by  the  Department  of 
State.  He  receives  also  a  supplementary  mainte- 
nance grant  to  bring  up  to  a  predetermined  level 
the  maintenance  grant  he  is  to  receive  from  the 
university  where  he  is  to  study.  Since  Maria's 
family  is  able  to  pay  her  travel  and  half  of  her 
living  expenses,  her  fellowship  includes  only 
tuition  and  half -maintenance.  Under  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  fellowship  program,  Jose  and 
Maria  take  their  final  work  in  English  to  prepare 
themselves  for  full  participation  in  American  uni- 
versity life.  They  are  assigned  to  an  English 
Language  Institute  at  a  prominent  university  in 
the  United  States  where  for  two  months  they  study 
English  as  spoken  in  the  United  States  and  attend 
classes  in  other  subjects  designed  to  ease  the  shock 
of  being  thrown  suddenly  into  a  new  type  of 
existence.  Now  Jose  and  Maria  are  ready  to  enter 
the  American  classroom  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  American  classmates,  to  understand  the  lec- 
tures, and  to  take  part  in  class  discussions  and 
seminars.  They  are  able  to  speak  to  an  American 
audience  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 

This  is  the  process  that  is  going  on  in  the 
hemisphere  today.  Little  Joses  and  Marias  are 
studying  English  in  the  grade  schools  and  big 
Joses  and  Marias  are  taking  orientation  courses 
and  are  preparing  to  enter  our  universities  and 
colleges.  Yes,  English  is  also  a  foreign  language, 
the  teaching  of  which  is  engaging  the  minds  and 
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the  energies  of  hundreds  of  people  throughout  the 
world. 

IX 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  English  teacher  in 
this  country?  The  answer  can  be  given  in  terms 
of  manpower,  in  terms  of  professional  relations, 
and  in  terms  of  reciprocal  understanding  among 
nations. 

There  is  a  fairly  steady  turn-over  in  English- 
teaching  positions  in  Latin  America,  for  which 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  wishes  to 
have  on  hand  a  fresh  supply  of  applications  from 
qualified  teachers  in  the  United  States.  Knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  important  but 
probably  not  essential  in  all  cases.  For  English 
teachers  interested  in  the  linguistic  aspect  of  our 
language  and  for  Romance-language  teachers  who 
wish  to  have  a  year  or  two  in  Latin  America  living 
among  the  people  and  practicing  a  second  lan- 
guage, these  positions  present  interesting  oppor- 
tunities for  foreign  service.  The  cultural  institutes 
in  Latin  America  and  the  centers  in  this  country 
also  need  well-trained  personnel  to  handle  English 
teaching  for  adult  groups. 

There  is  something  that  the  English-teaching 
profession  as  a  whole  can  do  through  its  organized 
efforts.  The  newly  formed  association  of  English 
teachers  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Jose  and  Maria 
is  an  example  of  teacher  organization  in  one  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  It  is  suggested  that 
state  English-teacher  associations  in  this  country 
establish  relations  with  similar  teacher  associations 
in  Latin  America  and  provide  for  a  continual  in- 
terchange of  publications  and  visits  which  can  be 
handled  with  little  or  no  government  assistance. 
The  value  of  this  type  of  relations  cannot  be 
stressed  too  much.  It's  "talking  shop"  over  long 
distances ;  it's  sharing  a  common  interest ;  yes,  it's 
creating  about  that  common  interest  an  esprit  de 
corps  which  can  mean  so  much  in  establishing  real 
morale  among  English  teachers  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Saroyan  exemplifies  the  idea  of  the  cohesive  ef- 
fect of  common  interests  in  a  most  entertaining 
fashion  in  one  episode  of  The  Human  Comedy. 
You  will  recall  the  scene.  The  two  boys,  Lionel, 
the  not-so-bright  boy,  and  Ulysses,  are  in  the  public 
library,  and  the  librarian  has  just  admitted  to 
Lionel  that  there's  no  law  against  looking  at  the 
outside  of  books.    Then — 


"She  looked  at  Ulysses,  'And  who's  this?'  she 
said. 

"'This  here's  Ulysses',  Lionel  said.  'He  can't 
read.' 

"'Can  you?'  the  librarian  said  to  Lionel. 

"  'No',  Lionel  said,  'but  he  can't  either.  That's 
why  we're  friends.  He's  the  only  other  man  I 
know  who  can't  read.'  " 

These  two  boys  have  one  thing  in  common — 
perhaps  a  negative  community  of  interest,  but  one 
which  binds  them  in  friendship. 

The  challenge  of  creating  a  better  and  more  un- 
derstanding world  is  always  with  us.  In  fact,  its 
need  is  perhaps  felt  more  in  time  of  war  than  in 
time  of  peace.  If  everyone  in  the  world  spoke 
English,  the  universal  panacea  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  found.  Language  is  merely  a 
tool  which  we  can  use  wisely  to  help  build  the 
house  of  international  understanding.  But  we  are 
not  building  alone ;  others  share  the  job,  and  they 
have  their  own  language  tools.  Language 
teachers — meaning  language  in  its  broadest 
sense — can  teach  the  world  to  use  the  other  fel- 
low's tools,  without  which  the  house  of  understand- 
ing cannot  be  built. 

Surveys  To  Be  Made  at 
American  Embassies  and 
Consulates 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  GROUPS 
AND  ITINERARIES 

[Released  to  the  press  March  12] 

The  Secretary  of  State  released  on  March  12 
the  names  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  itineraries, 
of  the  three  teams  of  experts,  which,  as  was  an- 
nounced on  March  3,1  are  being  sent  abroad  to 
make  surveys  of  United  States  embassies  and  con- 
sulates for  the  purpose  of  recommending  meas- 
ures to  increase  their  effectiveness. 

Group  I :   South  America 

Itinerary 

Kingston,  Cali,  Guayaquil,  Lima,  La  Paz,  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Belem,  Paramaribo,  George- 
town, Port-of-Spain. 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  387. 
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Members 

Alfred  N.  Wiley,  of  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
lanagement  engineer;  member  of  the  staff  of 
tevenson,  Jordon,  and  Harrison,  Inc.,  of  New 
"ork;  graduated  from  Colgate  University  1929; 
Irmerly  associated  with  the  New  York  Tele- 
hone  Company  and  the  Chase  National  Bank  in 
uinagerial,  organizational  and  research  capaci- 
es;  more  recently  associated  with  Eastern  Air 
dnes. 

Walter  H.  C.  Laves,  of  Chicago;  administrative 
Bsultant,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Of- 
ce  of  the  President  (on  wartime  leave  from  the 
iniversity  of  Chicago) ;  former  director,  Harris 
'oundation  Institute  on  Inter- American  Soli- 
arity,  and  director,  United  States  Division,  Office 
f  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs; 
lore  recently  professor  of  political  science,  Uni- 
ersity  of  Chicago,  and  chairman  of  social  sciences 
l  the  College.  Member:  Executive  Council, 
jnerican  Political  Science  Association,  and  Board 
f  Editors,  American  Political  Science  Review. 

Kichard  P.  Butrick,  of  Lockport,  New  York,  a 
'oreign  Service  officer  since  1921 ;  recently  coun- 
dor  of  embassy  at  Chungking  and  counselor  for 
:onomic  affairs  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
antiago,  Chile;  a  Foreign  Service  inspector  since 
[ay  1944. 

Group  II:  Africa  axd  the  Middle  East 

•  Itinerary 

Dakar,  Monrovia,  Leopoldville,  Pretoria,  Jo- 
annesburg,  Aden,  Calcutta,  New  Delhi,  Baghdad, 
)amascus. 

Members 

Jacob  Halle  Schaffner  of  Bedford  Hills,  New 
fork;  business  consultant,  5  East  57th  Street, 
few  York;  Harvard,  A.B.  1917;  director  of  Hart, 
ichaffner,  and  Marx,  Chicago,  and  several  mining 
ompanies ;  onetime  member  of  British  Admiralty 
)elegation  in  the  United  States;  presently  di- 
ector  of  Northern  European  Division,  Liberated 
Lreas  Branch,  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
lember:  Council  on  Foreign  Relations;  Ameri- 
an  Economic  Association;  Board  of  Overseers 
i  New  School  for  Social  Research;  and  Com- 
nittee  for  Research  on  Medical  Economics,  New 
fork. 


Winthrop  M.  South  worth,  Jr.,  of  Needham, 
Massachusetts;  budget  examiner,  International 
Section,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President ;  graduated  from  Brown  University ; 
formerly  senior  member  of  Raymond  Rich  Associ- 
ates, New  York,  consultants  for  organizations 
operating  in  the  public  interest. 

William  Earl  DeCourcy,  of  Amarillo,  Texas, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  since  1923;  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
Charge  of  Administration  1940^43;  a  Foreign 
Service  inspector  since  August  1944. 

Group  III:  Europe 

Itinerary 

Glasgow,  London,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Paris, 
Marseille,  Rome,  Naples,  Tangier,  London. 

Members 

Ethelbert  Warfield,  of  New  York;  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Satterlee  &  Warfield;  former  ad- 
viser to  the  Metals  Reserve  Corporation  (RFC) ; 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Tin  Processing  Cor- 
poration. 

Donald  C.  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  administrative  management, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President ;  formerly :  director  of  research,  Inter- 
national City  Managers'  Association,  Chicago; 
executive  director,  American  Society  of  Municipal 
Engineers,  and  the  International  Association  of 
Public  Works  Officials,  Chicago ;  Special  Assistant 
to  the  WPA  Administrator;  executive  director, 
Public  Administration  Service,  Chicago.  Mem- 
ber: American  Political  Science  Association;  So- 
cial Science  Research  Council;  American  Society 
for  Public  Administration.  Author :  The  Manage- 
ment of  Municipal  Public  Works/  Municipal  Prac- 
tices in  European  Cities/  Administrative  Aspects 
of  World  Organization/  Federal  Administrative 
Management/  Notes  on  the  Governmental  Execu- 
tive :  His  Role  and  His  Methods/  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting. 

H.  Merle  Cochran,  of  Tucson,  Arizona ;  entered 
the  Foreign  Service  in  1914 ;  covered  financial  mat- 
ters in  Europe  for  the  Treasury  Department 
1930-39;  attended  international  financial  confer- 
ences at  Basel,  Geneva,  and  London  and  assisted 
in  negotiation  of  Tri-Partite  Monetary  Accord 
in  1936;  Technical  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  1939-41 ;  on  a  special  mission  to  China 
for  the  Treasury  Department  in  1941 ;  on  a  special 
mission  to  Argentina  for  the  Department  of  State 
in  1942 ;  a  Foreign  Service  inspector  since  Decem- 
ber 1942. 

As  was  previously  announced,  the  several  groups 
will  depart  from  the  United  States  during  the  first 
half  of  March  and  will  be  gone  approximately  two 
months.  They  will  submit  their  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  their 
return. 

It  is  possible  that  the  following  may  join  the 
teams  at  a  subsequent  date:  South  American 
group — Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission;  Africa, 
Middle  East  Group — Harry  A.  McBride,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton; European  Group — the  Honorable  Wilson 
Wyatt,  Mayor  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Musician  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  March  15] 

David  Van  Vactor,  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Kansas  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  Kansas  City,  is 
leaving  for  Santiago,  Chile,  this  month  to  accept  a 
seven  months'  visiting  professorship  of  music  at 
the  University  of  Chile.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
eminent  Chilean  musician,  Domingo  Santa  Cruz, 
Mr.  Van  Vactor  will  also  be  guest  conductor  of 
the  orchestra  in  Santiago.  He  will  conduct  rep- 
resentative works  by  contemporary  composers  of 
the  United  States,  including  Roy  Harris'  Ameri- 
can Credo,  Aaron  Copland's  Rodeo,  and  Paul 
Hindemith's  Metamorphosis,  and  also  composi- 
tions by  such  eminent  musicians  from  the  other 
American  republics  as  Chavez  of  Mexico,  Villa- 
Lobos  and  Guarnieri  of  Brazil,  and  Santa  Cruz 
himself. 

This  is  the  second  visit  to  Chile  of  Mr.  Van 
Vactor,  who  in  1941  played,  lectured,  and  con- 
ducted as  one  of  a  group  of  five  musicians  touring 
Central  and  South  America  under  joint  auspices 
of  the  American  League  of  Composers  and  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

After  graduation  from  Northwestern  University 
and  study  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  Mr.  Van  Vactor 
entered  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.     He 


made  his  debut  as  conductor  when  he  directed  hii 
own  composition,  Passacaglia  and  Fugue,  with  tha 
orchestra  at  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  ii 
1934.  In  1935  his  Masque  of  the  Red  Death  re 
ceived  honorable  mention  in  the  Swift  competi 
tion,  and  in  1938  his  Symphony  in  D  won  the  Ne? 
York  Philharmonic  $1,000  prize. 

Mr.  Van  Vactor  has  taught  composition  a 
Northwestern  University  and  has  conducted  tin 
Chicago  Civic  and  Symphony  Orchestras,  as  wel 
as  an  orchestra  at  Evanston  which  he  organize< 
under  the  auspices  of  Northwestern  University. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  as  conductor,  he  ha 
continued  composing  works  that  have  received  in 
creasing  recognition.  In  1941  his  Quintet  for  Flut 
and  Strings  won  the  award  of  the  Society  for  th 
Publication  of  American  Music,  and  his  Overtur 
to  a  Comedy  No.  2  received  the  Juilliard  publica 
tion  prize  in  1942.  Commissioned  in  1943  to  writ 
a  symphonic  suite  depicting  the  character  of  th 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  he  composed  Musi 
for  the  Marines. 

Mr.  Van  Vactor  is  making  his  present  trip  unde 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chile  an< 
the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  De 
partment  of  State. 

Agricultural  Workers 

Bahamas 

The  American  Vice  Consul  and  the  Britisl 
Colonial  Secretary,  by  an  exchange  of  note 
signed  at  Nassau  February  8  and  13,  1945,  ap 
proved  a  memorandum  of  understanding  signet 
by  representatives  of  the  War  Food  Administra 
tion  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  amending  ai 
agreement  of  March  16,  1943  regarding  employ 
ment  of  Bahaman  agricultural  workers  in  th 
United  States.  The  agreement  is  effective  fron 
January  1,  1945. 

Jamaica 

The  American  Consul  and  the  Acting  Colonia 
Secretary,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  a 
Kingston  November  24,  1944  and  February  26 
1945,  approved  a  memorandum  of  understand^ 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  War  Food  Ad 
ministration  and  the  Jamaican  Government  re 
garding  employment  of  Jamaican  agricultura 
workers  in  the  United  States.  The  agreement  i 
effective  as  of  October  7,  1944. 
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)hn  L.  Savage  Returns 
rom  China 

(leased  to  the  press  March  12] 

John  L.  Savage,  Chief  Designing  Engineer,  Bu- 
rn of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
10  has  been  in  China  under  the  cultural-coopera- 
>n  program  of  the  Department  of  State,  has  re- 
itly  returned  to  the  United  States.  For  many 
ITS  Mr.  Savage  lias  been  in  charge  of  all  civil, 
>chanical,  and  electrical  engineering  designing 
tin-  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  including  the  de- 
ling of  Boulder,  Grand  Coulee,  Imperial,  and 
my  other  dams.  At  various  times  Mr.  Savage 
s  been  consulting  engineer  on  temporary  detail 
>m  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Puerto  Rico, 
nama  Canal  Zone,  Honolulu,  Australia,  and 
?xico.  He  has  also  served  as  consultant  with 
)  TV  A. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  his  way  to  China,  visited  Af- 
anistan  and  India.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
>vernment  of  India  he  surveyed  Indian  dam  sites 
d  made  an  extensive  report.  He  likewise  visited 
lestine  on  his  return  journey.  He  spent  several 
inths  in  China  as  adviser  to  the  National  Re- 
lrces  Commission  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
China  he  made  extensive  investigations  of  flood- 
ltrol,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  hydroelectric- 
wer  projects  and  outlined  projects  for  large 
istructions  which  the  Chinese  Government  is 
toning  to  put  into  effect  in  the  near  future.  It 
relieved  that  these  projects  would,  if  carried  out, 
:rease  floods,  increase  food  production,  improve 
vigation  facilities,  and  make  possible  through 
I  development  of  hydroelectric  power  the  greatly 
;ded  industrialization  of  China. 


NRRA  Agreement 

livia 

Ihe  Bolivian  Ambassador  transmitted  to  the 
cretary  of  State,  with  a  note  dated  March  12, 
15,  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  the  Presi- 
it  of  Bolivia  of  the  Agreement  for  United  Na- 
ns Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
ned  at  Washington  November  9, 1943.1  The  in- 
ument  of  ratification,  which  was  dated  January 
1945,  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  De- 
rtment  of  State  on  March  13, 1945. 


The  instrument  of  ratification  quotes,  along 
with  a  translation  of  the  UNRRA  agreement,  the 
text  of  the  understanding  between  officials  of  the 
Bolivian  Government  and  UNRRA  regarding 
Bolivia's  contribution  to  UNRRA,  which  was  pro- 
tocolized  and  signed  at  Bogotd  as  a  final  act  on 
November  16,  1944. 

The  UNRRA  agreement  and  the  final  act  were 
approved  by  a  law  enacted  by  the  Bolivian  Na- 
tional Convention  on  December  28,  1944. 


Health  and  Sanitation 

Ecuador 

In  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Quito  Decem- 
ber 23, 1944  and  January  15, 1945  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  agreed  to  extend 
for  three  years  the  agreement  regarding  a  coop- 
erative public  health  and  sanitation  program 
signed  February  24,  1942.2  Under  the  terms  of 
the  new  agreement,  the  United  States  and  Ecuador 
will  each  contribute  $200,000.  The  contribution 
by  the  United  States  will  be  made  through  the 
Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  an  agency  of 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Provision  is  made  for  the  gradual  as- 
sumption of  the  various  cooperative  health  proj- 
ects by  the  Ecuadoran  Government. 


BLAISDELL — Continued  from  page  ^0 

American  agencies  whom  you  represent,  or  which 
are  under  your  direction  and  supervision. 

You  will  also  represent  the  United  States  on 
the  London  Combined  Shipping  Adjustment 
Board,  the  London  Committee  of  the  Combined 
Production  and  Resources  Board,  and  other  com- 
bined boards  or  committees  in  London  on  which 
Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Reed  previously  sat.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  you  will  keep  the  Am- 
bassador advised  on  these  matters. 

Your  mission  will  continue  to  be  financed  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Harriman  and  Reed  Mission 
were  financed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


< 


1  Executive  Agreement  Series  352. 
'  Executive  Agreement  Series  379. 
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Transfer  of  the  Secretariat  for  the 
"Inter-Agency  Economic  Digest"1 

Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  coordinate  the 
economic-information  work  in  the  Department. 

Background.  Administrative  Instruction — Gen- 
eral Administration  7  of  October  2,  1944 2  located 
the  Secretariat  for  the  "Inter-Agency  Economic 
Digest"  in  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  in 
accordance  with  Departmental  Order  of  February 
23,  1944  placing  the  Information  Service  Com- 
mittee in  that  Office.  The  desirability  of  associat- 
ing the  editing  of  the  "Inter-Agency  Economic 
Digest"  with  other  economic-information  work, 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Depart- 
mental Order  1301  of  December  20,  1944,3  is  now 
apparent. 

1  Transfer  of  the  Secretariat.  The  Secretariat 
for  the  "Inter -Agency  Economic  Digest"  is  hereby 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service 
to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

2  Orders  amended.  Administrative  Instruc- 
tion— General  Administration  7  of  October  2, 1944, 
and  Departmental  Order  1301  of  December  20, 
1944,  are  accordingly  amended. 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


Office  of  International  Trade  Policy4 

Title;  and  Responsibility  of  the  War  Areas 
Economic  Division 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  re- 
name the  Office  of  Economic  Affairs  and  describe 
the  functions  of  the  War  Areas  Economic 
Division. 

Background.  On  January  26,  1945,  Departmen- 
tal Order  1306  5  was  issued  abolishing  the  Office 
of  Economic  Affairs  and  temporarily  assigning 

1  Departmental  Order  1313,  dated  Mar.  14,  1945,  effective 
Mar.  16,  1945. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  15,  1944,  p.  441. 

3  Bulletin  of  Dec.  17,  1944,  Supplement,  p.  796. 

*  Departmental  Order  1312,  dated  Mar.  9,  1945,  effective 
Mar.  1,  1945. 

6  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4, 1945,  p.  175. 


certain  divisions  to  the  new  Office  of  Commercial 
Policy.  In  developing  further  the  concept  of  that 
Office,  its  duties  will  be  more  accurately  described 
by  the  title  substituted  below.  It  also  is  desirable 
to  redefine  the  responsibilities  of  the  War  Areas 
Economic  Division. 

1.  Change  in  Title  of  the  Office.  Departmental 
Order  1306  is  hereby  amended  so  that  the  name 
of  the  new  Office  created  in  that  Order  is  Office 
of  International  Trade  Policy  rather  than  Office 
of  Commercial  Policy.  This  title  is  effective  the 
same  date  as  the  abolition  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  i.  e.,  January  26,  1945.  The  rout- 
ing symbol  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy  shall  be  ITP. 

2.  Functions  of  the  War  Areas  Economic  Divi- 
sion, (a)  The  War  Areas  Economic  Division  shall 
be  responsible,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  con- 
cerned, for  coordination  of  policy  and  action  in 
wartime  economic  matters  pertaining  to  all  the 
European  and  Middle  and  Far  Eastern  countries 
and  their  colonial  possessions,  wherever  located, 
except  Japan,  Germany,  Austria,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, and  Russia.    This  includes: 

(1)  All  supply  and  requirement  programs,  in- 
cluding those  for  lend-lease  programs  and  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction programs. 

(2)  Economic  blockade  of  enemy  and  enemy 
occupied  territories. 

(b)  In  handling  the  matters  with  which  the 
Division  is  concerned,  it  shall : 

( 1 )  Take  the  lead  in  insuring  that  there  is  estab- 
lished and  maintained  a  unified  wartime  economic 
policy  for  each  country  or  area  for  which  the  Divi- 
sion is  responsible. 

(2)  Constitute,  within  the  scope  of  its  respon- 
sibilities, the  normal  and  formal  liaison  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  with  the  Bureau  of  Areas  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the  appro- 
priate supply  branches  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

(3)  Represent  the  Department  on  the  Liberated 
Areas  Committees,  the  f  orum  in  which  the  various 
United  States  civilian  agencies  formulate  coor- 
dinated policies  on  all  economic  problems  which 
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nay  arise  in  liberated  areas,  and  which  are  of  ap- 
propriate concern  to  those  agencies  during  the 
nilitary  and  immediate  post-military  periods. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the 
Division  shall  work  in  close  collaboration  with 
he  appropriate  geographic  and  other  economic 
livisions,  particularly  the  War  Supply  and  Re- 
sources Division,  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  the  Division  of  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus 
fVar  Property  Affairs,  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Economic  Development,  the  Division  of  Economic 
Security  Controls,  and  the  Division  of  Financial 
Affairs. 

(d)  The  routing  symbol  of  the  Division  shall 
;ontinue  to  be  LA. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy1 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  pre- 
scribe the  responsibilities  and  divisional  structure 
af  the  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy. 

Background.  On  January  26,  1945,  by  Depart- 
mental Order  1306,  the  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy  was  established  as  a  first 
step  in  the  reorganization  of  the  economic  work 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  af- 
fairs. The  next  step  in  this  reorganizing  process 
is  clarification  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Office 
and  description  of  their  respective  responsibilities. 

1  Responsibility  of  the  Office.  The  Office  of 
Financial  and  Development  Policy  shall  be  re- 
sponsible, as  set  forth  in  Departmental  Order  1306, 
for  initiation,  formulation,  and  coordination  of 
policy  and  action  by  the  Department  of  State  for 
international  financial  and  economic  development 
affairs,  and  related  emergency  property  and  finan- 
cial controls. 

2  Abolition  of  the  Division  of  Financial  and 
Monetary  Affairs  and  the  Division  of  World  Trade 
Intelligence.  The  Division  of  Financial  and  Mon- 
etary Affairs  and  the  Division  of  World  Trade 
Intelligence  are  hereby  abolished;  their  functions 
shall  be  performed  hereafter  by  the  divisions  of 
the  Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy 
in  accordance  with  the  functional  responsibilities 
contained  in  this  order.    The  personnel,  records, 


and  equipment  shall  be  transferred  among  the 
newly  established  divisions  of  the  Office  of  Finan- 
cial and  Development  Policy  as  the  Director  of 
that  Office  shall  determine. 

3  Division  of  Financial  Affairs,  (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy  a  Division  of  Financial  Af-V 
fairs,  which  shall  have  responsibility,  so  far  as 
the  Office  is  concerned,  for  initiation,  formulation, 
and  coordination  of  policy  and  action  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to : 

(1)  General  international  financial  and  mone- 
tary policy. 

(2)  International  financial  and  monetary  agree- 
ments, institutions,  and  arrangements. 

(3)  Separations  and  the  financial  aspects  of 
terms  of  surrender  and  peace  treaties.  This  func- 
tion shall  be  performed  in  close  cooperation  with 
appropriate  geographic  offices,  as  well  as  other  of- 
fices and  divisions  of  the  Department  whose  work 
involves  reparations  matters. 

(4)  Assets  in  the  United  States  belonging  to 
foreign  governments  and  central  banks,  including 
certifications  under  section  25  (b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  desig- 
nated persons  to  dispose  of  such  assets,  and  the 
application  of  Executive  Order  8389,  as  amended, 
to  such  assets. 

(5)  Financial  problems  of  countries  liberated 
from  enemy  occupation,  including  rehabilitation 
of  currencies,  establishment  of  exchange  rates,  and 
restoration  of  banking,  credit,  and  fiscal  systems. 

(6)  Foreign  exchange  and  foreign  exchange 
control  problems. 

(7)  Dollar-bond  settlements  and  servicing  of 
dollar  bonds,  including  the  application  of  Execu- 
tive Order  8389,  as  amended,  to  such  matters. 

(8)  International  stabilization  and  short-term 
credits,  and  the  issue  of  foreign  securities  in  the 
United  States. 

(9)  International  double  taxation  problems  and 
agreements. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the 
Division  shall  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
appropriate  geographic  and  other  economic  divi- 
sions, particularly  the  War  Areas  Economic  Divi- 
sion and  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy,  Office 
of  International  Trade  Policy. 


I 


1  Departmental  Order  1311,  dated  Mar.  9,  1945,  effective 
Mar.  1,  1945. 
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(c)  The  Division  shall  maintain  liaison  within 
the  scope  of  its  responsibilities  with  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

(d)  The  routing  symbol  of  the  Division  shall 
be  FN. 

4  Division  of  Foreign  Economic  Development. 
(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  of 
Financial  and  Development  Policy  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Economic  Development,  which  shall 
have  the  responsibility,  so  far  as  the  Office  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  initiation,  formulation,  and  coor- 
dination of  policy  and  action  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to: 

(1)  General  investment,  loan,  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic development  policy. 

(2)  International  agreements,  arrangements,  or 
institutions  for  economic  development  in  other 
countries. 

(3)  Public  and  private  foreign  loans  and  in- 
vestments, other  than  short  term  credits  or  for 
purposes  of  monetary  stabilization. 

(4)  Promotion  of  foreign  investment  and  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  American  investors  in 
foreign  countries. 

(5)  Industrialization  and  development  projects 
and  programs,  including  requirements  for  long 
range  development  projects.  The  Division  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  proper  geographic  Office 
or  Division : 

(i)  formulate  the  position  which  the  Depart- 
ment shall  take  on  specific  industrial  and 
development  projects  and  programs  under 
consideration  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration and  the  War  Production 
Board; 

(ii)  formulate  the  position  which  the  Depart- 
ment shall  take  on  the  foreign  investment 
policy  of  public  lending  institutions  of  the 
United  States  or  other  countries  and  on  the 
extension  of  particular  loans  or  credits  by 
such  institutions. 

(6)  Projects  and  programs  for  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  industry  and  agriculture  in 
liberated  areas. 
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(7)  Industrial  and  economic  developmental  as- 
pects of  terms  of  surrender,  of  peace  treaties,  and 
of  general  security. 

(8)  Policies  and  actions  of  any  general  inter- 
national organization  or  its  agencies,  so  far  as 
these  pertain  to  industrial  or  agricultural  develop- 
ment or  reconstruction,  or  to  industrial  or  devel- 
opmental aspects  of  general  security. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the 
Division  shall  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
appropriate  geographic  and  other  economic  di- 
visions, particularly  the  Commodities  Division,  the 
War  Areas  Economic  Division  and  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Policy,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  and  the  Division  of  Financial  Affairs  and 
Division  of  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War  Prop- 
erty Affairs,  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy. 

(c)  The  Division  shall,  within  the  scope  of  its 
responsibilities,  maintain  liaison  with  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  departments,  particularly 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter- American  Affairs,  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  It  shall  have 
primary  liaison  with  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  other  public  lending  institutions. 

(d)  The  routing  symbol  of  the  Division  shall 
be  ED. 

5  Division  of  Economic  Security  Controls,  (a) 
There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  of  Finan- 
cial and  Development  Policy  the  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Security  Controls,  which  shall  have  respon- 
sibility, so  far  as  the  Office  is  concerned,  for  the 
initiation,  formulation,  and  coordination  of  policy 
and  action  in  all  matters  pertaining  to : 

(1)  United  States  controls  over  foreign  funds 
or  properties,  including  the  Proclaimed  List  of 
Certain  Blocked  Nationals  and  related  lists,  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  as  amended  (50 
U.  S.  C.  App.  II),  and  the  executive  orders  issued 
thereunder,  except  with  respect  to  assets  of  for- 
eign governments  or  central  banks  or  servicing  or 
settlements  affecting  dollar  bonds.  On  matters 
involving  general  financial  policy,  the  Division 
shall  consult  the  Division  of  Financial  Affairs. 

(2)  The  administration,  continuation,  modifica- 
tion, or  withdrawal  of  export  controls  applicable 
to  specified  consignees. 
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(3)  The  control  and  disposition  of  enemy  prop- 
ty  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries. 

(4)  Measures  to  prevent  the  concealment  of 
lemy  assets  and  the  flight  of  enemy  capital,  and 
ie  collection,  evaluation,  and  organization  of  data 
lating  to  foreign  holdings  of  enemy  or  ex-enemy 
itionals  and  to  looted  property. 

(5)  Restitution  of  looted  property,  in  consulta- 
3n  with  the  Division  of  Financial  Affairs. 

(6)  Property  controls  in  enemy  and  ex-enemy 
imt lies,  including  the  removal  of  controls  over 
ie  property  of  United  States  nationals  in  ex- 
lemy  countries. 

(7)  Measures  for  the  protection  or  restoration 
!  patent,  copyright,  or  similar  rights  affected  by 
te  existence  of  war. 

(8)  Application  of  those  recommendations  of 
ie  Inter-American  Conference  on  Systems  of  Eco- 
>mic  and  Financial  Control  based  on  Resolution 

of  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
ffairs  of  the  American  Republics,  including  the 
Iministration  of  financial  and  economic  controls 
itablished  thereunder  and  the  replacement  of 
xis  concerns. 

(9)  The  collection,  evaluation,  and  organization 
!  biographic  data. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the  Di- 
sion  shall  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
jpropriate  geographic  and  other  economic  divi- 
ons,  particularly  the  Division  of  Financial  Af- 
lirs,  the  Commodities  Division  and  the  War 
reas  Economic  Division  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
itional  Trade  Policy. 

(c)  Within  the  scope  of  its  responsibilities,  the 
ivision  shall  maintain  liaison  with  the  War  De- 
irtment,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Depart- 
lent  of  Justice,  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
■ation,  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
il  departments  and  agencies  represented  on  the 
iterdepartmental  Proclaimed  List  Committee, 
id  such  other  departments  or  agencies  as  may  be 
mcerned. 

(d)  The  routing  symbol  of  the  Division  of  Eco- 
omic  Security  Controls  shall  be  ES. 

6  Division  of  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War 
'roperty  Affairs,  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
l  the  Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Pol- 
:y  the  Division  of  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War 


Property  Affairs,  which  shall  have  responsibility, 
so  far  as  the  Office  is  concerned,  for  the  initiation, 
formulation,  and  coordination  of  policy  and  ac- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to : 

(1)  Lend-Lease,  including  the  initiation  of 
policy  proposals  and  the  negotiation  of  lend- 
lease  agreements  and  settlements.  These  func- 
tions shall  be  performed  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  appropriate  geographic  offices,  as  well  as  with 
other  interested  offices  and  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, particularly  the  War  Areas  Economic  Divi- 
sion and  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy. 

(2)  Foreign  policy  aspects  involved  in  disposal 
abroad  of  surplus  war  property  and  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  proposals  for  the  consideration  of 
officials  of  the  Department  concerned  with  par- 
ticular kinds  of  property.  The  Division  shall  keep 
itself  informed  of  the  existence  and  nature,  as 
well  as  the  adequacy  of  data  kept  by  other  of- 
fices, divisions,  and  agencies,  but  it  shall  not  du- 
plicate the  collection  of  such  data.  The  term 
"property"  includes  facilities  and  installations,  as 
well  as  supplies  and  equipment. 

(3)  The  interest  of  the  Department  in  the  data 
to  be  assembled  by  the  Clearing  Office  for  Foreign 
Transactions  and  Reports  with  respect  to  transac- 
tions of  this  Government  abroad. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the  di- 
vision shall  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
appropriate  geographic  and  other  economic  di- 
visions, particularly  the  War  Areas  Economic 
Division  and  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy 
of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  and 
the  Shipping  Division,  Aviation  Division,  and 
Telecommunications  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Transportation  and  Communications. 

(c)  The  Division  shall,  within  the  scope  of  its 
responsibilities,  maintain  liaison  with  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  and  the  Sur- 
plus War  Property  Board. 

(d)  The  routing  symbol  of  the  Division  of 
Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War  Property  Affairs 
shall  be  LP. 

Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy 

John  T.  Forbes  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Office 
of  Financial  and  Development  Policy,  effective 
March  14,  1945. 

Division  of  Financial  Affairs 

George  F.  Luthringer  as  Chief,  Jacques  J.  Rein- 
stein,  Acting  Associate  Chief,  and  Harold  S.  Spie- 
gel and  James  C.  Corliss,  Assistant  Chiefs. 

Division  of  Foreign  Economic  Development 

Dudley  M.  Phelps  as  Chief,  John  Parke  Young, 
Adviser  on  Foreign  Investment  and  Acting  As- 
sociate Chief,  Carl  F.  Remer,  Adviser  on  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Development,  Charles  F.  Knox, 
Adviser  on  American  Republics  Economic  De- 
velopment, Oliver  Lockhart  and  Willard  F.  Bar- 
ber, Assistant  Chiefs. 

Jerome  J.  Stenger  as  Special  Assistant  on  Proj- 
ects and  Programs. 

Mr.  Young  as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  dur- 
ing the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Phelps. 

Division  of  Economic  Security  Controls 

Seymour  J.  Rubin  as  Chief,  George  W.  Baker, 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  Carlisle  C.  Mclvor,  and  Earl 
C.  Hackworth,  Assistant  Chiefs. 

Covey  T.  Oliver  as  Adviser  on  Enemy  Problems. 

Division  of  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War  Prop- 
erty Affairs 

Frank  W.  Fetter  as  Adviser  on  Lend-Lease  Mat- 
ters, and  temporarily  as  Acting  Chief. 

James  A.  Maxwell  as  Assistant  Chief. 

These  designations,  except  that  of  Mr.  Forbes, 
are  effective  March  1, 1945. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Vice  Consulate  at  Valdivia,  Chile, 
was  closed  December  31, 1944. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department  of  State 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1930,  vol.  I.    Publication  2229.    lxxv,  564  pp.    $1.75. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Extension  of  Lend-Lease.  H.Rept.  259,  Part  II,  79tl 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2013.     6  pp. 

Determination  and  Payment  of  Certain  Claims  Again* 
the  Government  of  Mexico.  H.Rept.  309,  79th  Cong.,  U 
accompany  H.J.  Res.  115.     11  pp. 

Discontinuing  Certain  Reports  Now  Required  by  Law 
H.Rept.  311,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2504.  13  pp 
[Favorable  report]     [State  Department,  p.  8.] 

Disposing  of  Sundry  Papers.  H.Rept.  312,  79tb  Con; 
2  pp. 

Authorizing  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com 
merce  To  Continue  Investigation  With  Respect  to  Petro 
leum  Begun  Under  House  Resolution  290,  Seventy-sixtl 
Congress.  H.Rept.  331,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.Reg 
155.     1  p. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Federa. 
Loan  Agency  Appropriation  Bill,  Fiscal  Year  1946.  H.Rept 
333,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2603.  45  pp.  [Depart 
ment  of  State,  pp.  1,  2,  3,  5-13,  32-35.] 

Continuing  the  Authority  for  a  Study  Into  the  Legal  an< 
Constitutional  Authority  for  the  Issuance  of  Executivi 
Orders  of  the  President  and  of  Departmental  Regulations 
and  Increasing  the  Limit  of  Expenditures.  S.Rept.  90 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.Res.  98.     7  pp. 

For  the  Relief  of  Certain  Officers  and  Employees  of  tin 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  Who,  While  in  th 
Course  of  Their  Respective  Duties,  Suffered  Losses  o: 
Personal  Property  by  Reason  of  War  Conditions.  S.Rept 
92,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  687.    23  pp. 

Extension  of  Lend-Lease  Act :  Hearings  Before  the  Com 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Sev 
enty-ninth  Congress,  First  Session,  on  H.R.  2013,  a  bil 
to  extend  for  one  year  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  promott 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941 
as  amended.  February  7,  8,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  March  i 
and  6,  1945.  ii,  240  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  45-41 
146-65.] 

Department  of  State  Appropriation  Bill  for  1946 :  Hear 
ings  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  oi 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-nintl 
Congress,  First  Session,  on  the  Department  of  State  Appro 
priation  Bill  for  1946.  James  F.  Scanlon,  Administrativi 
Assistant,  Editor,    ii,  309  pp. 

Water  Treaty  with  Mexico :  Hearings  Before  the  Com 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Sev 
enty-ninth  Congress,  First  Session,  on  Treaty  with  Mexic< 
Relating  to  the  Utilization  of  the  Waters  of  Certain  Rivers 
Part  3,  February  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  1945.     iii,  441  pp.    j 

Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation.  Messagi 
From  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  J 
certified  copy  of  a  Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia 
tion,  concluded  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Cod 
ference  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  and  signed  ii 
the  English  language  by  the  respective  plenipotentiarie 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  th<: 
Philippine  Commonwealth,  and  certain  other  countries! 
S.  Ex.  A,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  31  pp. 
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The  Place  of  Bretton  Woods  in  Economic 

Collective  Security 


Addre$s  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


The  hopes  of  every  man  and  woman,  the  future 
of  every  child,  not  only  in  this  country  of 
burs  but  in  every  country  of  the  earth,  hang  upon 
what  will  be  done  in  your  great  city  in  tlie  next 
two  months.  For  generations  the  name  San  Fran- 
eisco  will  mean  a  turning  point  in  history.  It  will 
>e  the  prayer  of  millions  that  the  turning  will  be 
worthy  of  the  saint  wbose  name  it  will  bear. 

"While  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  this  spot  the 
oeople  of  the  United  States,  through  their  Con- 
gress, will  be  making  the  same  choice  which  will 
be  made  here,  but  in  another  field.  That  choice 
s  between  meeting  the  problems  with  which  the 
svorld  will  be  faced  at  the  end  of  this  war  through 
nethods  of  international  collaboration  and  through 
an  attempt  to  devise,  in  the  economic  and  monetary 
Seld,  a  system  of  collective  security;  or  meeting 
|;hose  problems  on  the  basis  of  each  nation's  relying 
lipon  its  own  resources  and  its  own  strength,  and 
going  its  own  way  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  fundamental  choice  which  is  to  be 
made  in  considering  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals. 
Let  us  take  a  few  moments  to  weigh  these  alter- 
aatives. 

In  considering  any  measure,  it  is  wise  to  con- 
sider the  situation  which  has  produced  it  and  the 
svils  which  it  is  hoped  can  be  cured  by  it.  So  we 
might  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  position  in  which 
the  world  will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this  war. 
We  might  ask  what  the  evils  are  in  that  situation 
and  how  they  may  be  met. 

When  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  fighting,  we  will 
be  met  with  an  accumulation  of  problems  of  a 
magnitude  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  They 
are  not  merely  problems  of  this  war,  which  will 
be  great  enough,  but  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
problems  of  the  '20's  and  '30's  left  unsolved  after 
the  last  war. 


'Delivered  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mar.  23,  1945,  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  State  on  that  date. 
Individual  copies  are  available  as  Department  of  State 
publication  2306. 


All  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  attempting  to 
struggle  with  economic  and  social  questions  dur- 
ing the  depression.  While  they  were  doing  that, 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  entered  the  field 
with  their  plans  of  aggression ;  and  those  nations 
immediately  adopted  methods  of  exploitation  and 
economic  warfare  in  the  international  world 
which  made  it  not  only  quite  impossible  for  their 
neighbors  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  depression 
but  further  aggravated  those  problems. 

Germany  and  Japan  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  war  which  they  saw  ahead  and 
which  they  intended  to  precipitate.  In  doing 
that,  they  devised  every  possible  form  of  economic 
offense  and  defense;  they  used  their  currencies; 
they  used  their  imports  and  their  exports,  as 
weapons  of  war,  and  with  those,  they  undertook 
to  prepare  for  the  struggle. 

That  immediately  produced  counter-measures 
in  other  countries.  For  that  reason,  before  the 
war  was  actually  started  in  1939,  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  many  other  countries  of  the 
world,  had  been  forced  to  adopt  methods  of  eco- 
nomic warfare,  methods  of  state  control  over  their 
exchange  and  their  exports  and  imports.  These 
activities  had  produced  a  devastating  effect  upon 
the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  difficulty  grew  in  the  years  between  1936 
and  1939  as  the  Axis  nations  attempted  even  more 
desperately  to  prepare  for  the  struggle.  As  a 
result,  in  the  period  before  the  war,  and  since  1939 
also,  the  world's  demands  for  goods  have  been 
piling  up.  Everything  was  thrown  into  warlike 
preparations  and  the  actual  fighting,  so  that  there 
has  been  not  only  the  destruction  of  war  but  the 
postponement  of  vast  amounts  of  civilian  de- 
mands and  the  complete  disruption  of  whole 
economic  and  social  systems. 

Of  course,  the  mere  destruction  of  the  war  would 
be  enough  to  present  enormous  problems.  Whole 
industries  have  been  destroyed;  whole  economies 
have  been  weakened  and  destroyed.  But  on  top 
of  all  of  that  there  has  been  this  accumulation  of 
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difficulties,  reaching  back  into  the  '30's.  There  is 
also  the  tremendous  aggravation  of  social  unrest 
which  the  war  has  produced,  so  that  when  we  come 
to  the  end  of  the  fighting,  the  world  will  be  pre- 
sented with  such  an  array  of  problems  as  has  never 
existed  before. 

The  world  will  meet  those  problems  under  two 
conditions.  One  condition  is  a  consciousness,  or  a 
belief,  that  economic  matters  can  be  controlled  and 
should  be  controlled  by  governmental  action. 
People  in  many  countries  will  not  be  patient  when 
they  are  told  that  they  must  suffer,  that  they  must 
work  these  matters  out  in  more  or  less  automatic 
ways.  They  have  suffered  so  much,  and  they  be- 
lieve so  deeply  that  governments  can  take  some 
action  which  will  alleviate  their  sufferings,  that 
they  will  demand  that  the  whole  business  of  state 
control  and  state  interference  be  pushed  further 
and  further. 

In  addition  to  the  readiness  to  turn  to  the  gov- 
ernment, there  is  a  second  fact:  that  is,  during 
these  periods  before  the  war,  and  during  the  war, 
the  governments  of  the  world  have  learned,  as 
they  have  never  learned  before,  all  the  tricks  of 
economic  warfare  which  are  incident  to  the  control 
of  exchanges,  discriminatory  action,  multiple  cur- 
rencies, and  the  control  of  exports  and  imports. 

Nations  will  approach  the  peace  under  these 
conditions.  Most  of  them  will  be  faced  with  a 
situation  in  which  they  will  have  a  great  need  for 
imports;  they  will  have  to  rebuild  their  cities, 
their  factories,  and  their  transportation  systems. 
Much  that  they  need  will  have  to  come  from 
abroad  at  the  outset,  because  the  very  machinery 
with  which  they  make  things  will  have  been 
destroyed. 

At  the  same  time,  their  exports  will  have  been 
much  lowered  or  largely  lost.  Therefore,  the  first 
thing  that  they  will  be  tempted  to  do  is  to  adopt 
every  device  for  increasing  their  exports  and 
getting  what  imports  they  can  from  other  people. 

The  devices  by  which  they  will  do  that  are  sim- 
ple and  well  known  to  you.  They  are :  manipula- 
tion of  currencies  so  that  each  one  will  believe 
that  it  can  sell  what  it  has  to  offer  in  foreign 
markets  more  cheaply  than  anyone  else,  thus  tak- 
ing business  away  from  other  countries;  and  re- 
stricting imports  to  those  things  which  it  abso- 
lutely has  to  have. 

If  that  situation  were  spread  throughout  the 
world,  it  would  have  a  devastating  effect  upon 
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recovery  from  the  war.  Probably  the  only  hope, 
of  maintaining  stability — social,  political,  and 
economic — in  the  world,  in  the  face  of  the  great 
post-war  troubles,  is  to  adopt  measures  which  will 
lead  to  an  expansion  of  production,  consumption 
and  trade,  so  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
not  be  forced  to  suffer  more  than  they  did  during 
the  war.  It  is  essential  that  they  see  before  their 
hope  that  if  they  go  to  work  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  escape  from  the  great  pressure  oi 
misery  under  which  they  have  labored. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  these  difficulties,  we  an, 
faced  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do.  If  we  dc 
nothing  and  rely  on  methods  which  were  unsuc 
cessful  in  the  past,  then  we  will  face  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  whole  world  system  into  a  state 
of  economic  warfare,  with  each  nation  trying  tc 
climb  to  some  sort  of  security  over  the  back  of  iti 
neighbors,  each  one  believing  that  if  it  manipu-, 
lates  its  currency  in  some  way  or  other,  it  can 
export  the  misery  which  exists  in  its  own  countrj 
to  some  other  country  and  attain  some  temporary 
advantage. 

Each  nation  will  believe  that  the  advantage 
will  be  permanent.  But  it  will  not  be  permanent 
because  neighboring  countries  will  undertake  ex 
actly  the  same  steps.  So  we  shall  have  progres- 
sive hostility  between  countries  and  progressively 
hostile  action  against  countries. 

That  is  one  choice.  The  other  choice  is  in  the 
direction  of  collective  security.  It  is  a  sort  oJ 
economic  disarmament.  It  is  a  choice  by  which 
the  various  countries  say  to  one  another:  "What 
can  we  do  to  induce  all  of  us  to  lay  aside  these 
weapons — weapons  which  cannot  do  us  any  gooc 
for  any  period  of  time,  weapons  which  must  in- 
evitably  bring  about  retaliation  from  someone 
else?  Instead  of  struggling  with  one  another 
instead  of  attempting  to  gain  temporary  advan- 
tages by  climbing  over  one  another,  why  can't  we 
adopt  a  system  of  collective  security  in  this  field 
a  system  which  will  go  along  with  the  collective 
security  in  the  political  and  military  fields?" 

How  can  that  be  done  ?  For  three  years  before 
the  Bretton  Woods  conference  this  matter  wat 
discussed  and  studied,  and  again  at  Brettor 
Woods  it  was  thoroughly  considered,  and  definite 
proposals  were  agreed  upon. 

What  sort  of  a  system  can  be  devised  by  whicL 
nations  can  be  persuaded  to  put  aside  the  weapons 
of  economic  warfare  and  take  up  the  tools  of  eco 
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lomic  reconstruction  ?  We  believe  that  in  the  two 
institutions  which  were  formulated  at  Bretton 
JVoods  (and  during  the  years  before)  those  meth- 
Lds  have  been  devised. 

There  are  two  institutions  projected  by  the  Bret- 
on Woods  agreements.  Let  me  speak  first  about 
the  Fund,  because  that  seems  to  us  to  be  the  heart 
bf  this  matter,  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
Everything  else  rests. 

The  mechanics  of  the  Fund  are  complicated, 
put  the  basic  idea  is  not  complicated  at  all ;  it  is 
rery  simple.  The  basic  idea  of  the  Fund  is  to 
jtreate  an  institution  which  may  be  joined  in  by 
ill  the  countries  which  were  represented  at  Bretton 
Woods,  and,  we  hope,  later  by  others  also. 

On  entering  that  institution,  the  members  agree 
[o  four  simple  things,  and  those  four  simple  things, 
tdded  together,  do  a  great  deal  to  abolish  economic 
warfare.  Having  agreed  to  them,  the  question  is, 
ELow  can  countries  keep  their  agreement?  The 
•est  of  the  Fund  is  machinery  by  which  members 
ire  enabled  to  keep  their  agreement  to  put  aside 
■conomic  warfare.  What  is  the  plan  and  how  will 
t  work  ?     What  is  the  nature  of  the  agreements  ? 

There  are  four  things,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
igreement  provides  shall  be  followed  by  the  mem- 
Mrs  of  the  Fund.  First  of  all,  the  members  are 
isked  to  define  their  currencies  in  terms  of  gold. 
A.  common  denominator  is  picked  out,  and  coun- 
tries are  asked  to  set  a  ratio  for  their  currencies  in 
terms  of  gold.  How  that  is  done,  how  agreement 
I  reached  on  it,  I  shall  come  to  later,  but  the  effort 
s  made  in  that  first  point  to  create  a  common 
lenominator,  so  that  each  currency  may  be  related 
to  each  other  currency  in  terms  of  some  common 
ling. 

That  having  been  done,  we  come  to  the  second 
obligation  which  is  asked  of  the  members,  and 
:hat  is,  having  said  and  having  agreed  that  its 
currency  is  worth  so  much  in  ounces  of  gold,  the 
country  should  keep  the  value  there.  It  should 
jeep  its  currency  within  one  percent  of  that  deter- 
mined value.  We  begin  to  get  stability ;  we  begin 
:o  have  currencies  defined  in  terms  of  a  common 
ienominator;  and  we  have  an  agreement  to  keep 
Jiem  where  they  are  defined. 

Going  further,  we  come  to  the  third  require- 
ment, which  is  that  the  countries  who  enter  the 
Fund  shall  undertake  not  to  restrict  current  trans- 
ictions  in  their  currency,  not  to  put  restrictions  on 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  and  the  purchase 
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and  sale  of  services,  so  far  as  their  currency  is  con- 
cerned. After  the  post-war  transition,  that  will, 
at  one  stroke,  do  away  with  this  whole  vast  system 
of  exchange  control,  by  which  any  person  in  a 
country  who  wishes  to  buy  something  from  abroad 
must  go  to  his  government  to  get  the  government's 
permission  to  buy  that  article.  As  long  as  there 
is  that  dead  hand  on  foreign  or  international  trade, 
it  cannot  possibly  expand;  it  cannot  possibly  be 
the  medium  of  getting  a  better  standard  of  living 
in  the  world.  Having  defined  your  currency  in 
terms  of  a  common  denominator,  having  agreed  to 
keep  it  there,  you  then  say  you  will  let  people  use 
it.  Of  course,  that  is  what  money  is  for.  It  is 
a  medium  of  exchange.  You  let  people  use  it 
freely  for  current  transactions. 

Finally,  the  Fund  agreement  says,  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  your  opinion,  at  some  later  time  to 
change  the  value  of  your  currency,  you  must  realize 
that  the  change  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  world ; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  solely  to  the  indi- 
vidual country.  Therefore,  you  must  consult  the 
other  nations  in  the  Fund  about  that  change.  You 
must  subject  yourself  to  examination  and  discus- 
sion, give  the  reasons  why  you  think  this  is  neces- 
sary, and  hear  the  counter-reasons  of  people  who 
feel  that  they  may  suffer  from  that  change.  Ex- 
cept within  narrow  limits,  which  I  shall  describe  in 
a  moment,  you  must  get  the  consent  or  agreement 
of  the  Fund  to  do  this.  You  are  free  to  go  ahead 
without  the  consent  of  the  Fund  and  change  the 
value  of  your  currency  if  you  want  to,  but  if  you  do 
that,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  put  out  of  the  Fund 
and  being  refused  its  facilities. 

The  undertaking  is  that  when  you  define  your 
currency,  you  maintain  it  within  one  percent  of 
that  defined  value,  but  if  you  want  to  change  your 
currency,  you  must  come  to  the  Fund  and  consult 
it  to  get  its  consent.  There  is  one  exception  and 
it  is  this:  You  may  change  your  currency  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Fund,  but  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Fund,  for  minor  changes  ag- 
gregating 10  percent. 

That  does  not  mean  that  from  day  to  day,  week 
to  week,  you  have  variations  within  10  percent. 
You  must  keep  your  currency  within  one  percent 
of  what  you  define  it  as,  but  if  you  want  to  change 
that  definition,  and  the  change  does  not  exceed 
10  percent,  then  you  may  do  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  Fund,  but  after  consultation.  That,  of 
course,  is  because  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  when 
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you  start  defining  your  currency,  to  get  it  right. 
It  is  very  hard  when  you  begin,  after  a  period  of 
great  confusion,  to  hit  the  bull's  eye  the  first 
time.  Therefore,  the  Fund  says,  "Do  the  best  you 
can."  The  regulations  are:  Do  the  best  you  can 
at  the  start,  but  within  10  percent  of  that  defini- 
tion you  may  change  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  Fund,  but  after  consultation,  in  order  to  ad- 
just it  so  that  you  will  ultimately  get  it  right. 
Once  its  currency  has  been  changed  by  10  percent, 
a  country  may  not  make  any  further  changes,  even 
back  to  the  original  value,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Fund. 

These  are  the  four  points.  I  have  stated  them 
very  broadly.  There  are  some  qualifications,  but 
in  order  to  get  the  basic  conception  of  the  Fund 
as  an  instrument  of  collective  security,  I  think 
we  have  to  understand  that  there  are  these  four 
points  which  are  agreed  to. 

Having  entered  into  these  agreements,  the  ques- 
tion is,  How  can  a  country  keep  them?  All  the 
countries  will  say  these  are  highly  desirable ;  these 
are  the  most  important  agreements  to  reach.  But 
how  can  we  carry  them  out  in  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  which  I  spoke  when  I  began  my  state- 
ment? 

Therefore,  the  Fund  provides  the  mechanism, 
the  assistance,  the  mutual  aid  by  which  these  agree- 
ments can  be  kept.  Briefly  and  very  roughly,  it 
does  that  by  creating  a  pool,  a  fund  of  currencies 
and  gold,  into  which  each  member  pays  its  quota, 
the  larger  part  in  its  own  currency  with  a  smaller 
amount  in  gold.  As  a  result  of  that,  you  have  a 
great  basket  of  currencies  available  to  the  mem- 
bers. You  have  dollars,  pounds,  francs,  belgas, 
pesos,  and  other  currencies  in  this  Fund,  and  you 
have  gold  to  get  more  of  any  currency  that  is 
needed.  Nations  will  go  ahead  and  attempt  to 
carry  out  their  commitments.  They  undoubtedly 
will  find  that  they  will  have  difficulties  at  times, 
because  they  will  not  always  be  able  to  get  the 
foreign  exchange  which  they  need  to  carry  on  their 
current  transactions.  Those  difficulties  will  very 
frequently  be  temporary. 

There  will  be  difficulties  which  come  from  the 
adjustment  to  the  past  situation,  difficulties  which 
come  from  all  sorts  of  things,  but  many  of  them 
will  be  temporary.  Although  it  may  take  five  or 
six  years  to  work  out  these  adjustments,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Fund  is  to  work  toward  stability  and 
a  balance  of  international  payments. 
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In  order  to  prevent  countries;  from  being  facei 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  drastic  action  to  r;u1 
down  their  imports  to  devalue  tlu-ir  currency,  wd 
say,  "Do  not  do  that.  You  agreed  not,  to  do  tha' 
when  you  joined  the  Fund,  and  the  Fund  offeJ 
full  facilities  which  make  that  unnecessary  .^ 
They  may  come  to  the  Fund  and  buy,  with  theii 
own  money,  the  foreign  exchange  which  is  needed 

In  order  to  use  the  Fund's  resources,  a  count H 
must  use  an  equal  amount  of  its  own  reserves  o 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  so  that  it  does  no 
simply  come  to  the  Fund  at  any  time  and  tak 
out  what  it  wants  and  call  it  a  day.  A  countr 
puts  in  its  own  currency  and  agrees  to  maintaii 
the  money  that  is  put  in  at  the  gold  value  wit) 
which  it  started,  and  it  gets  the  foreign  exchang 
which  it  needs.  Restriction  is  no  longer  necee 
sary,  and  the  country  can  go  forward  with  it 
business. 

Then  what  happens?  Some  other  nation  ma 
want  the  currency  which  you  have  put  into  th 
Fund.  If  it  does  and  if  it  buys  your  currency 
that  is  fine;  the  Fund  no  longer  has  it.  If,  how 
ever,  no  other  nation  buys  it  and  it  remains  i 
the  Fund,  then,  as  your  situation  improves,  a 
your  resources  increase,  you  must  repurchas- 
your  currency,  so  that  after  you  have  gort 
through  your  temporary  difficulty  and  yotl 
financial  situation  is  better,  you  buy  back  you 
currency  from  the  Fund  with  whatever  gold  C 
foreign  exchange  you  have  accumulated  durin 
these  periods  of  recovery. 

That  is  the  basic  idea — to  require  people  t 
undertake  not  to  do  certain  things  which  are  mi 
tually  destructive  in  the  world,  and  to  give  thei 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  those  obligations. 

May  I  go  on  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  Bank 

The  Fund  is  not  designed  to  provide  the  mone 
for  long-term  investments;  therefore,  it  is  nece,' 
sary  to  create  an  institution  to  do  that.  Devastd 
tion  has  occurred  in  many  countries.  TheJ 
harbor  facilities,  their  factories,  their  railway 
their  bridges  have  suffered  severely.  They  mui 
borrow  money  somewhere  to  rebuild  those.  It 
very  much  to  our  advantage,  and  to  the  advantagj 
of  other  great  producing  and  trading  countries 
that  they  should  be  enabled  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  we  have  an  International  Bank  f\. 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  There  are  m 
only  the  countries  which  have  been  devastated  t 
the  war,  but  there  are  countries  which  have  nevi 
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een  developed — countries  in  South  America,  Af- 
ica,  the  Far  East,  all  of  which  can  profit,  and 
rora  which  we  can  profit  as  they  develop  their 
adust  ries. 

These  countries,  then,  wish  to  borrow  money. 
f  they  borrow  money,  they  spend  the  money  in  the 
laces  where  the  goods  can  be  produced.  We  have 
he  greatest  productive  plant  in  the  world.  While 
he  rest  of  the  world  has  been  undergoing  de- 
duction, we  have  been  building  up  this  plant  in 
rder  to  carry  the  great  burden  of  the  war.  One 
f  our  problems  in  the  future  will  be  to  keep  that 
;reat  plant  employed  and  to  keep  the  people  em- 
loyed  who  are  now  working  in  it  or  who  come 
ack  from  the  armed  forces. 

Very  well;  then  we  can  all  profit  by  enabling 
hose  countries  which  have  been  destroyed,  or 
?hich  need  development,  to  make  purchases  from 
hose  which  can  produce  the  goods  they  need. 

The  Bank  is  not  created  to  supersede  private 
anks ;  it  has  been  created  in  order  to  help  private 
ianks.  There  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
if  private  lending  at  the  present  time.  One  is 
rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  lender,  and  the  other 
3  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  borrower,  and  they 
ioth  stem  from  the  same  cause.  The  world  is  un- 
ertain.  There  are  political  uncertainties,  as  well 
s  various  other  kinds  of  uncertainty. 

Therefore,  the  interest  rates  may  have  to  be  so 
igh,  the  amortization  of  the  loan  may  have  to  be 
o  rapid,  that,  as  an  economic  matter,  it  becomes 
mpossible  for  the  borrower  to  secure  funds. 
5ome  countries  and  their  citizens,  whatever  they 
Qay  wish  to  promise  now,  cannot  borrow  money 
n  a  basis  which  requires  high  interest  rates  and 
uick  repayment.  That  would  simply  destroy  the 
rhole  relationship.  They  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
ut  their  obligations  and  there  will  be  defaults. 

There  must  be  low  interest  rates  and  a  long 
>eriod  of  payment.  Many  of  the  countries  will 
lot  be  the  best  credit  risks.  There  will  be  unrest 
tnd  confusion  for  a  time,  and  no  private  banker 
nay  wish  to  take  the  risk  which  is  involved.  Yet 
hat  risk  must  be  taken.  It  is  only  by  taking 
he  wise  and  calculated  risks  of  allowing  all  these 
ountries  to  have  their  chance  at  recovery  that 
?ou  can  bring  them  back  within  the  general  orbit 
>f  development  and  stability. 

The  country  that  wishes  to  borrow  goes  to  a 
)rivate  lender,  or  the  private  company  in  the 
:ountry  enlists  the  aid  of  its  government  and 
:omes  to  a  private  lender.     They  say,  for  exam- 
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pie,  "We  wish  to  borrow  some  money  to  rebuild 
our  port  facilities."  The  private  banker  looks 
into  it  and  says,  "I  should  like  to  do  this  business, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  take  the  risk  and  I  do 
not  believe  I  can  recommend  to  the  private  inves- 
tors in  this  country  that  they  take  that  risk." 

Therefore,  both  parties  go  to  the  International 
Bank,  and  they  ask  the  International  Bank  to  look 
at  the  situation.  The  International  Bank  looks 
at  it,  appoints  its  expert  committee,  which  goes 
into  the  whole  economic  future  of  that  country. 
They  go  into  the  whole  relationship  of  this  proj- 
ect to  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 
If  they  think  it  is  an  unsound  project,  they  turn 
it  down.  If  they  think  it  is  a  good  project,  they 
say,  "We  are  willing  to  put  our  guaranty  stamp 
on  this  bond.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand 
behind  this  loan  because  we  have  the  promise  of 
the  borrower,  we  have  the  promise  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  borrower's  country,  and  we  will  now 
put  our  guaranty  on  it,  too." 

That  means  that  the  private  lender,  whether  in 
the  United  States  or  England  or  Australia,  looks 
first  of  all  to  the  borrower  to  pay.  Let  us  say  this 
is  a  drainage  district  or  a  port  authority  which 
needs  the  money;  whatever  it  may  be,  the  lender 
looks  to  the  borrower.  If  the  borrower  does  not 
pay,  the  government  of  the  country  is  looked  to. 
If  that  country  does  not  pay,  the  lender  looks  to 
the  International  Bank,  and  the  International 
Bank  is  made  up  of  all  its  members.  It  has  be- 
hind it  all  their  subscriptions.  So  the  private 
lender — you,  or  whoever  it  may  be — who  wishes 
to  buy  one  of  these  bonds,  has  a  bond  which  should 
be  as  safe  as  any  foreign  investment  in  the  world. 
With  this  assurance,  the  lender  is  willing  to  lend 
at  a  low  rate  and  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

How  is  the  Bank  organized  to  do  this  business? 
What  does  it  provide? 

It  provides  that  each  one  of  the  countries  shall 
subscribe  for  an  amount  of  the  Bank's  capital, 
an  amount  which  is  stated  in  the  agreement.  The 
amount  for  which  we  subscribe  is  $3,175,000,000. 
Other  nations  subscribe  other  amounts. 

Having  made  those  subscriptions,  the  countries 
pay  in  only  20  percent;  they  do  not  pay  100  per- 
cent of  their  subscription.  Of  that  20  percent,  a 
small  amount  is  in  gold  and  the  rest  is  in  their 
own  currency.  That  forms  the  paid-in  capital 
of  the  Bank.  With  that  capital,  the  Bank  may 
make  direct  loans. 
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The  remaining  80  percent  is  the  guaranty  of 
the  countries.  The  countries  say  to  the  Bank, 
"We  subscribe  to  so  much  in  the  form  of  a  guar- 
anty, and  if  loans  go  bad,  and  the  interest  and 
amortization  is  not  paid  out  of  your  special  re- 
serve, which  you  have  built  up,  or  out  of  the  paid- 
in  capital  which  you  have,  then  you  may  call  on 
all  the  governments,  in  proportion,  to  pay  the 
amount  of  that  loss."  The  loss  is  then  adjusted 
and  the  Bank  has  what  is  recovered  from  the  bor- 
rower, whether  it  is  a  smaller  amount  at  a  dif- 
ferent rate,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  govern- 
ments are  not  called  on  to  pay,  under  their  80 
percent  guaranty,  until  a  loss  occurs. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  agreement  that  the 
Bank  will  lend  only  up  to  100  percent  of  its  unim- 
paired capital  and  reserves.  That  is  a  very  con- 
servative provision.  That  means  that  the  Bank 
is  not  going  to  have  loans  outstanding,  as  it  might 
well  have  done,  of  three  or  four  or  five  times  its 
capital.  Therefore,  the  chance  that  a  member 
will  be  called  on,  under  the  Bank's  guaranty,  is 
very  much  reduced. 

That  is  the  system  of  the  Bank  and  the  Fund. 
I  think  there  has  been  no  objection  in  any  quarter 
to  the  Bank.  The  Bank  is  the  most  conventional 
and  conservative  arrangement.  The  objections 
have  been  made  to  the  Fund. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Fund  uses  a  novel 
method  of  lending.  The  fact  is  that  the  Fund 
is  not  novel  except  in  the  sense  that  44  countries 
would  now  do  together,  on  a  multilateral  basis, 
what  some  of  them  have  hitherto  done  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis.  Our  own  exchange  stabilization 
fund,  established  in  1934,  has  made  agreements 
with  about  12  countries  under  which  the  United 
States  Treasury  buys  their  currencies,  for  exam- 
ple, Mexican  pesos,  with  dollars  that  must  be  used 
only  to  stabilize  the  exchange  rate.  The  sale  of 
dollars  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  if  the  money 
is  not  used  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the 
agreement.  The  country  selling  its  currency  for 
dollars  undertakes  to  repurchase  its  currency, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  value  of  the  foreign- 
currency  holdings  of  our  own  fund  are  guaran- 
teed against  depreciation.  This  is  precisely  the 
method  used  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Critics  of  the  Fund  have  said  that  it  would  make 
loans  without  regard  to  the  credit-worthiness  of 
the  borrower.    The  Fund   agreement  explicitly 


states  that  the  Fund  will  not  undertake  exchanj 
operations  with  any  country  that  \s  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  the  Fund  without  impairing  the  Fund'i 
resources.  Countries  may  use  the  Fund  only  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Fund  which  include  the  taking 
of  measures  necessary  to  maintain  stable  and  or- 
derly exchanges.  Countries  that  follow  such  poli- 
cies are  credit-worthy.  Finally,  the  Fund  can  de- 
clare a  country  ineligible  to  use  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Fund,  the  country  is  violating  the  pro- 
visions or  the  purposes  of  the  Fund.  What  greater 
safeguard  can  there  be  than  to  give  the  directors 
of  the  Fund  complete  authority  to  refuse  a  coun- 
try help  from  the  Fund  ? 

Opponents  of  the  Fund  have  stated  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  accept  the  Bank  and  not  to  accept 
the  Fund,  or  to  put  them  together  in  some  way 
which  leaves  out  most  of  the  features  of  the  Fund. 

The  answer  is  that,  of  course,  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  Bank  and  the  Fund.  But  to  do  so 
would  mean  a  rejection  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  and  a  complete  rewriting  of  the  docu- 
ments. This  is  so  because  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  have  been  thought  of  as  one  great  con- 
ception, and  therefore  the  documents  relating  to 
the  Bank  and  the  Fund  are  intertwined.  The 
members  of  the  Bank  are  those  members  of  the 
Fund  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Bank. 
Any  number  of  other  provisions  are  interdepend- 
ent. So  the  whole  thing  would  have  to  be 
rewritten. 

But  the  point  which  I  think  escapes  people 
when  they  make  the  suggestion  that  the  Fund  be 
rejected  is  that  the  purposes  which  have  been 
conceived  of  in  this  whole  plan  would  not  be 
achieved,  if  you  do  that.  The  whole  heart  of 
the  matter  is  contained  in  the  Fund  agreement —  i 
in  the  operation  of  the  Fund — which  provides 
for  putting  aside  the  instruments  of  economic 
warfare,  for  putting  aside  this  fratricidal  strug- 
gle through  currencies,  to  make  it  possible  for 
currencies  to  be  freely  used  through  the  world 
so  that  trade  may  expand. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  loans  through  a  bank, 
under  a  system  like  that,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  make  loans  through  a  bank  when  you  have  no 
such  orderly  system,  but  only  a  system  of  war- 
fare. The  Bank's  loans  will  be  infinitely  safer 
where  you  have  a  fund  operating  which  makes 
it  possible  for  trade  to  expand  and  which  makes 
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possible    for    people    to    abandon    restrictive 
icasures. 

Most  of  tbe  difficulties  we  have  experienced  in 
mneetion  with  the  foreign  loans  we  have  made 
1  the  past,  aside  from  errors  of  judgment  which 
my  have  occurred  as  to  particular  loans,  have 
Bulted  from  disasters  which  occur  to  whole 
Buntries,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the 
orhl,  from  causes  winch  the  Fund  would  remove. 
A  loan  may  be  just  as  sound  as  anybody  can 
ossibly  ask  for  when  it  is  made,  but  if  interna- 
onal  trade  and  international  exchange  are  sub- 
>ct  to  all  the  hazards  which  come  from  economic 
arfare.  then  things  which  you  have  not  foreseen 
ill  happen.  The  country  will  be  unable  to  pay, 
ot  because  it  does  not  want  to  pay,  but  because 
.  cannot  get  the  money  to  pay,  because  it  cannot 
et  the  trade  which  would  develop  the  money  to 
ay.  We  believe  these  difficulties  will  be  elimi- 
ated  by  the  Fund. 

Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
•ption.  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  object  which 
sought  to  be  attained,  the  Bank  and  the  Fund 
•e  part  of  one  conception,  and  to  take  away  one 
art  of  it  gives  you  something  wholly  different  and 
)inething  which  was  not  contemplated. 
I  have  run  through  the  description  of  the  Fund 
id  the  Bank.  I  have  tried  briefly  to  show  how 
ley  can  be  instruments  of  peace,  how  they  can 
jlp  to  end  economic  warfare.  If  many  nations 
*ree  to  cooperate  and  assist  each  other,  they  can, 
igether,  perfect  financial  instruments  and  develop 
le  unused  resources  for  the  entire  world.  Thus 
new  confidence  and  a  new  hope  may  unite  nations 
i  the  interest  of  the  well-being;  of  all. 


leeting  of  the  International 
lotton  Advisory  Committee 

NITED  STATES  DELEGATION 

Released  to  the  press  March  20] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
le  following  persons  will  serve  as  the  United 
tates  Delegation  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of 
te  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 
heduled  for  April  2,  1945 : x 
A.  Wheeler,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations 
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E.  S.  Mason,  Deputy  Director  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

C.  C.  Smith,  Director  of  Cotton  Division,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation 

C.  D.  Walker,  Director,  Southern  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency 


Visit  of  Brazilian  Surgeon 

[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

Dr.  Edmundo  Vasconcelos,  distinguished  Brazil- 
ian surgeon,  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Surgery  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  a  guest  of 
the  Department  of  State  on  a  three  months'  tour 
of  medical  institutions  in  this  country.  Dr.  Vas- 
concelos is  especially  interested  in  conferring  with 
American  colleagues  and  educators  with  a  view 
to  introducing  new  plans  and  curricula  for  post- 
graduate work  in  surgery  at  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo,  based  on  first-hand  observance  of  the  latest 
American  postgraduate  teaching  methods  in  that 
field. 

Dr.  Vasconcelos  has  been  professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Surgical  Technique  and  Ex- 
perimental Surgery  since  1934  and  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
hospital  of  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  largest 
hospital  in  Brazil.  He  is  also  surgeon  of  the  San- 
atorio  of  Santa  Catarina  and  Casa  de  Saiide 
Matarazzo,  two  of  the  leading  hospitals  of  Sao 
Paulo. 

Dr.  Vasconcelos  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  the  Society  of  Gastroenterology 
of  New  York,  and  various  Brazilian  medical  or- 
ganizations. He  is  founder  and  director  of  the 
journal  Arckivos  de  Cirurgia  Clinica  e  Experi- 
mental and  the  author  of  surgical  textbooks,  one 
of  which  has  been  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  Modern  Methods  of  Amputations. 

Although  Dr.  Vasconcelos  has  represented 
Brazil  at  several  international  congresses  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  this  is  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States.  His  tentative  plans  for  travel  in  the 
United  Spates  include  visits  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
the  West  Coast. 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25, 1945,  p.  301. 
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International  Economic  Cooperation  for  Peace 


Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  March  24] 

Somebody  has  said  that  it  is  easier  to  make  war 
than  it  is  to  make  peace. 

It  could  well  be  added  that  it  is  easier  to  make 
peace  than  it  is  to  keep  the  peace. 

But  the  San  Francisco  conference  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  up  an  international  organi- 
zation to  do  just  that — to  keep  the  peace! 

Any  organization  designed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  must  deal  with  the  economic  as  well  as 
the  political  aspects  of  war  and  peace. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  about  some 
of  the  economic  conditions  which  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

It  so  happens  that  these  conditions  are  also 
highly  desirable  for  their  own  sake. 

Expanding  world  trade,  increased  production, 
free  and  equal  access  for  all  nations  to  the  raw 
materials  and  trade  of  the  world,  and  higher  lev- 
els of  living  for  all  peoples  everywhere  are  essen- 
tial conditions  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
We  know  that  our  own  security  and  economic 
well-being  are  closely  linked  to  that  of  other 
countries.  If  other  countries  are  suffering  from 
depression  and  unable  to  buy  our  goods,  our  fac- 
tories must  reduce  their  output  and  lay  off  work- 
ers; our  farms  will  have  food  and  fiber  that  can- 
not be  sold.  The  seeds  of  war  find  fertile  ground 
when  economic  conditions  throughout  the  world 
are  unsatisfactory. 

A  solid  foundation  for  peace  means  that  there 
must  be  a  high  degree  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  world,  not  only  in  the  political  field,  but 
in  solving  the  difficult  economic  problems  that  are 
so  important  to  all  peoples.  We  must  not  return 
to  the  unhappy  conditions  of  the  1930's  when  na- 
tions engaged  in  vicious  economic  warfare.  This 
period  was  marked  by  rising  tariffs  and  other  bar- 
riers to  trade,  by  restrictions  on  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  foreign  currencies,  and  by  competition  to 
depreciate  currencies  so  as  to  gain  a  temporary 
trade  advantage.  The  results  were  stagnant 
trade,  unemployment,  and,  in  some  countries,  the 


1  Delivered    over   the   Columbia    Broadcasting   System 
from  Washington  on  Mar.  24,  1945. 


growth  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  philosophies,  leading 
to  war. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposal-;,  which  are  to 
be  considered  further  at  San  Francisco,  include 
provision  for  an  Economic  and  Social  Council 
wherein  the  member  nations  can  agree  upon  poli- 
cies to  promote  economic  health  throughout  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  this  Economic  and  Social  Council 
plans  for  cooperation  include  several  specialized 
international  institutions,  two  of  which  are  the 
financial  institutions  proposed  at  the  conference 
held  at  Bretton  Woods  last  July.  These  are  the  ! 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  each  State 
in  this  country  had  its  own  currency.  The  United 
States  would  then  have  48  different  currencies 
with  fluctuating  and  uncertain  relations  between 
them.  A  person  in  Massachusetts  selling  goods 
in  Ohio  would  receive  Ohio  money  which  could 
not  be  spent  outside  of  Ohio.  If  a  merchant  in 
Philadelphia  desired  to  purchase  goods  in  New 
York,  he  would  first  need  to  acquire  some  New 
York  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  goods.  The 
rate  for  New  York  money  would  be  frequently 
changing.  Let  us  assume,  furthermore,  that  in 
order  to  purchase  or  sell  the  currency  of  another 
State  a  license  were  required,  and  that  applica- 
tions for  licenses  were  frequently  denied.  A  per- 
son who  had  sold  goods  in  another  State  would 
thus  be  unable  to  bring  home  the  proceeds  from 
his  sale. 

It  is  clear  that  such  conditions  in  the  United 
States  would  be  intolerable,  and  would  reduce 
trade  to  a  fraction  of  its  present  volume.  Yet, 
these  are  the  conditions  which  have  existed  for 
10  to  12  years  throughout  much  of  the  world.  The 
purpose  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Proposals  is  to 
eliminate  these  conditions,  and  thereby  to  quicken 
and  expand  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
between  countries. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  all  member  countries  would  agree 
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to  maintain  their  exchange  rates  at  a  stipulated 
relationship  to  gold.  A  change  in  rates  could  be 
made  only  in  the  case  of  some  fundamental  mal- 
adjustment, and  then  only  by  consultation  with 
the  Fund.  If  the  change  were  more  than  a  lim- 
ited amount  it  could  not  be  made  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Fund.  These  provisions  for  ex- 
change stability  would  mean  the  end  of  competi- 
tive currency  depreciation  which  was  the  source 
of  so  much  economic  trouble  before  the  war. 

Another  important  provision  is  that  countries 
would  agree  to  abandon  restrictions  on  the  making 
of  payments  and  the  transfer  of  funds  between 
countries  for  current  transactions.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant provision  and  would  free  foreign  traders 
from  their  past  difficulties  of  not  being  able  to 
bring  home  the  proceeds  of  their  foreign  sales,  or 
not  being  able  to  buy  the  currency  of  a  country 
in  which  they  desired  to  make  purchases.  It 
would  mean,  for  example,  that  an  American  ex- 
porter would  get  paid  in  money  that  he  could  con- 
cert into  American  dollars  and  at  known  rates. 
He  would  not  end  up  with  some  blocked  foreign 
currency. 

The  agreement  provides  that  each  member  pay 
into  the  Fund  a  certain  amount  of  its  own  currency 
md  a  less  amount  of  gold.  The  amounts  to  be  paid 
ire  determined  according  to  quotas  assigned 
the  different  countries.  The  United  States  quota  is 
ibout  28  percent  of  the  total.  This  common  pool 
af  resources  would  be  available,  under  certain  safe- 
guards, so  that  a  member  could  buy  from  the  Fund, 
with  its  own  currency,  the  currency  of  another 
member.  Member  countries  would  therefore  be 
ible  to  obtain  foreign  currencies  to  tide  them  over 
temporary  periods  of  difficulty. 

For  example,  if  an  agricultural  country  that 
normally  was  a  heavy  exporter  of  its  products  suf- 
fered a  crop  failure,  it  could  go  to  the  Fund,  and 
if  everything  were  in  order  it  could  acquire  from 
the  Fund  needed  foreign  currency  so  that  it  could 
continue  to  import  necessary  goods.  This  pool  of 
resources  would  thus  provide  a  supply  of  cur- 
rencies to  help  make  currencies  interchangeable 
me  for  the  other,  and  also  to  equalize  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  and  supply  of  a  member  for  for- 
eign currencies.  It  would  give  a  country  that  was 
short  of  foreign  currencies  time  in  which  to  adjust 
its  affairs  without  being  compelled  to  alter  its 
exchange  rates  or  impose  exchange  restrictions. 
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Access  to  this  pool  of  resources  is  carefully  pro- 
tected by  provisions  to  prevent  its  abuse  and  to 
provide  for  its  automatic  replenishment  by  coun- 
tries using  it. 

One  of  the  significant  things  about  the  Fund  is 
that  the  experts  of  44  nations,  after  many  months 
of  discussion  and  study,  have  agreed  upon  the  basic 
elements  of  currency  stability,  and  on  what  have 
been  called  the  "rules  of  the  game".  Any  country 
which  joins  the  Fund  undertakes  to  abide  by  these 
rules,  and  to  cooperate  with  other  countries  for  the 
good  of  all. 

The  Fund  is  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  gover- 
nors consisting  of  one  governor  appointed  by  each 
member  country.  Voting  power  is  in  proportion 
to  a  country's  contribution,  as  determined  by  its 
quota.  The  United  States  would  thus  have  28  per- 
cent of  the  total  votes. 

A  companion  institution  to  the  Monetary  Fund 
is  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  This  Bank  is  designed  to  assist  in 
the  investment  of  funds  in  productive  enterprises 
wherever  they  are  needed.  It  would  help  to 
finance  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  countries, 
enabling  them  again  to  become  productive.  It  is 
highly  important  to  the  United  States  that  the  in- 
dustries of  such  countries  be  rebuilt  and  that  their 
cities,  ports,  and  transportation  systems  be  recon- 
structed so  that  they  can  again  buy  our  goods  and 
have  the  means  with  which  to  pay  for  them. 

The  Bank  would  also  help  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  other  countries  where  this  could  be  done 
on  a  sound  basis.  Its  loans  would  be  made  only 
after  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  Bank  would  not  take  the  place  of  private 
lending  institutions,  but  on  the  contrary  would 
assist  such  institutions  by  guaranteeing  such  of 
their  loans  as  had  been  approved  by  the  Bank. 
Most  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  in  fact  80  per- 
cent, would  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
such  guaranties.  Where  private  money,  however, 
was  not  available  on  any  reasonable  terms,  the 
Bank  would  be  permitted  to  make  loans  itself. 
All  loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  would 
first  be  guaranteed  by  the  national  government  of 
the  borrower. 

If  there  should  be  a  default  in  a  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Bank  the  loss  would  be  spread 
throughout  the  entire  world  since  such  loss  would 
be  shared  by  all  member  countries. 
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It  is  important  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
for  other  countries,  that  the  flow  of  investment 
capital  be  restored.  Foreign  countries  will  need 
many  products  which  the  United  States  can  sup- 
ply, but  these  countries  are  not  in  a  position  under 
present  conditions  to  make  immediate  payment 
for  these  goods.  They  need  initial  credits  if  they 
are  to  buy.  The  United  States  has  at  the  same 
time  enormously  increased  its  productive  capacity, 
especially  in  heavy  capital  goods  such  as  machin- 
ery, equipment,  and  tools.  Its  production  of  such 
goods  will  be  far  in  excess  of  its  own  requirements. 
If  we  are  to  attain  a  satisfactory  level  of  employ- 
ment after  the  war,  we  must  find  markets  abroad 
for  our  surplus  production. 

Such  markets  certainly  exist  in  almost  unlim- 
ited volume.  In  order  for  the  United  States  to 
take  advantage  of  these  potential  markets  it  is 
necessary  to  assist  foreign  buyers  in  acquiring 
dollars  with  which  to  pay  us  until  they  can  re- 
store their  own  productive  capacity. 

In  the  end  we  must  import  if  we  wish  to  export. 
Trade  is  a  two-way  street,  and  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  sell  abroad  unless  we  are  willing  to  buy 
abroad.  We  must  therefore  eliminate  trade  dis- 
criminations and  reduce  our  own  tariff  barriers 
if  we  wish  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  world 
trade  and  to  increase  our  real  incomes  here  at 
home. 

The  Bretton  Woods  institutions  are  designed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  this  expansion  in 
world  economy,  with  greater  production  and  con- 
sumption and  rising  levels  of  living  for  all  peoples 
everywhere. 

If  democracy  and  private  enterprise  are  to  sur- 
vive in  the  world  they  can  only  do  so  by  measures 
which  will  prevent  a  resumption  of  the  type  of 
international  economic  warfare  which  was  in- 
dulged in  by  practically  all  nations  between  the 
two  World  Wars. 

Political  arrangements  alone  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  the  world  will  not  do  the  job  if 
international  economic  warfare  rears  its  ugly  head 
again  as  it  did  after  the  first  World  War. 

The  part  which  the  United  States  is  to  play  in 
this  program  depends  in  the  end  upon  the  decision 
of  135  million  American  citizens. 

That  decision  is  certain  to  be  right  if  the  issues 
involved  and  the  measures  proposed  are  fully  un- 
derstood. 
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Aviation  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

Ethiopia 

The  Honorable  Blatta  Ephrem  Tewelde  Med- 
hen,  Minister  of  Ethiopia,  signed  on  March  -ti 
the  following  agreements  concluded  at  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago  on 
December  7,  1944: 

Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil 
Aviation 

International  Air  Services  Transit  Agree- 
ment (Two  Freedoms) 

International  Air  Transport  Agreement 
(Five  Freedoms) 

The  Ethiopian  Minister  informed  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  in  a  note  dated  March  22  that 
the  signatures  affixed  on  behalf  of  the  Ethiopian 
Government  to  the  interim,  transit,  and  transport 
agreements  constitute  an  acceptance  of  those 
agreements  by  Ethiopia. 

Including  Ethiopia,  43  countries  have  signed 
the  interim  agreement,  35  countries  the  transit 
agreement,  and  23  countries  the  transport  agree- 
ment; 5  governments  have  accepted  the  interim 
agreement,  5  governments  the  transit  agreement, 
and  3  governments  the  transport  agreement. 


UNRRA  Agreement 

Colombia 

Sr.  Alberto  Vargas  Narino,  Colombian  Charge 
d' Affaires  ad  interim,  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  a  note  dated  March  15,  the  in- 
strument of  ratification  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  dated  February  20,  of  the 
Agreement  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation  signed  in  Washington  November  9, 
1943,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  Diario  Oftcial  ol 
February  6  publishing  Law  101  of  1944  by  which 
the  Congress  of  Colombia  on  December  31,  1944 
approved  the  agreement.  The  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation and  the  certified  copy  of  the  Diario  Oficiai 
were  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State  on  March  16. 
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3peration  of  the  Proposed  Voting  Procedure 
[n  the  Security  Council 


i 


Roloasril  to  the  press  March  24] 

The  Department  has  received  inquiries  con- 
irning  the  operation  of  the  proposed  voting  pro- 
idure  in  the  Security  Council  as  agreed  to  at  the 
rimea  Conference.1  These  inquiries  relate  to  the 
racei'ul  settlement  of  disputes  in  cases  (a)  when 

permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council  is 
nolved.  and  (b)  when  a  permanent  member  is 
lit  involved. 

The  question  is  put  in  the  following  form: 
ould  the  projected  international  Organization  be 
recluded  from  discussing  any  dispute  or  situa- 
te which  might  threaten  the  peace  and  security 
y  the  act  of  any  one  of  its  members? 

The  answer  is  ''No.''  It  is  only  when  the  ques- 
on  arises  as  to  what,  if  any,  decision  or  action 
te  Security  Council  should  take  that  the  provi- 
sos covering  the  voting  procedure  would  come 
[To  operation.  This  Government  proposed  the 
revisions  for  voting  procedure  in  the  Security 
ouncil.  which  have  been  accepted  by  all  govern - 
ents  sponsoring  the  San  Francisco  conference, 
;  part  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  which 
ill  afford  a  basis  for  a  pattern  for  the  interna- 
Diial  Organization.  It  is  this  Government's 
iderstanding  that  under  these  voting  procedures 
ere  is  nothing  which  could  prevent  any  state 
om  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
pencil  any  dispute  or  any  situation  which  it  be- 
■ves  may  lead  to  international  friction  or  may 
ve  rise  to  a  dispute.  And,  furthermore,  there  is 
(thing  in  these  provisions  which  could  prevent 
iy  party  to  such  dispute  or  situation  from  re- 
iving a  hearing  before  the  Council  and  having 
i  case  discussed.  Nor  could  any  of  the  other 
?mbers  of  the  Council  be  prevented  from  mak- 
g  such  observations  on  the  matter  as  they  wish 
make. 

The  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  consider 
d  discuss  any  dispute  or  situation  would  re- 
iin.  of  course,  at  all  times  untrammeled. 

The  Voting  Procedure 

Under  the  proposed  voting  procedure  for  the 
rarity  Council  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  out 
the  eleven  members  is  necessary  for  decision  on 
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both  substantive  and  procedural  matters.  Deci- 
sions as  to  procedural  matters  would  be  made  by 
the  votes  of  any  seven  members. 

A.  When  a  permam  nl  member  is  involved. 

In  decisions  on  enforcement  measures,  the  vote 
of  seven  must  include  the  votes  of  all  five  perma- 
nent members  whether  or  not  they  are  parties  to 
the  dispute.  On  questions  involving  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes,  no  party  to  the  dispute — 
whether  or  not  a  permanent  member — may  vote. 
In  such  decisions  the  vote  of  seven  must  include 
those  permanent  members  which  are  not  parties  to 
the  dispute. 

This  means  that  when  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council  is  involved  in  a  dispute  the 
representative  of  that  state  may  not  vote  on  mat- 
ters involving  the  peaceful  settlement  of  that  dis- 
pute (under  Section  A  of  Chapter  VIII).  In 
other  words,  that  permanent  member  would  have 
no  "veto"  in  these  matters.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  remaining  permanent  members  must  concur 
in  the  total  vote  of  seven  by  which  the  Security 
Council  reaches  its  decisions.  Any  permanent 
member  not  party  to  the  dispute  would  thus  have 
a  "veto",  should  it  care  to  exercise  it. 

Further,  if  two  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Council  are  parties  to  a  dispute,  neither  of 
them  can  vote  and  the  decision  must  be  made  by 
the  three  remaining  permanent  members  and  four 
of  the  non-permanent  members  of  the  Council. 
If  more  than  twTo  permanent  members  are  involved 
in  a  dispute  the  vote  would  require  the  concur- 
rence of  the  remaining  permanent  members  plus 
the  number  of  non-permanent  members  necessary 
to  make  a  total  of  seven.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, if  there  are  four  members  of  the  Council 
involved  in  the  dispute — and,  therefore,  none  of 
the  four  could  vote — each  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  whether  permanent  or  non- 
permanent,  would  have  the  same  "veto". 

B.  When  a  permanent  member  is  not  involved. 

When  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  is  not  involved  in  a  dispute,  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  each  of  the  five  permanent  members 
is  required  for  the  Council  to  take  any  decisions 
or  action  on  that  dispute. 
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"Building  the  Peace' 

What  About  the  Enemy  Countries? 


PARTICIPANTS 

James  C.  Dunn 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Archibald  MacLeish 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Murphy 

United  States  Political  Adviser  on  Ger- 
man Affairs,  SHAEF 
Kennedy  Ludlam 

Announcer  for  NBC 


[Released  to  the  press  March  24] 

Voice  No.  1:  How 
are  we  going  to  deal 
with  the  Nazi  war  crim- 
inals ? 

Voice  No.  2 :  How  can 
we  reeducate  the  German 
people,  who  have  been 
getting  nothing  but  Nazi 
propaganda  for  so  long  ? 

Voice  No.  3:  What 
about  our  unconditional- 
surrender  policy? 

Announcer  :  Tough 
questions.  But  we  must  find  the  answers  if  we 
don't  want  to  pave  the  way  for  World  War  III. 
For  authoritative  information  regarding  our  for- 
eign policy,  NBC's  University  of  the  Air  calls 
upon  officials  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  seven 
broadcasts  on  the  problems  of  Building  the 
Peace.  These  programs  are  part  of  a  larger  series 
on  "Our  Foreign  Policy",  for  listeners  in  this 
country  and,  through  the  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Service,  for  our  service  men  and 
women  overseas,  wherever  they  are  stationed. 

This,  the  fifth  of  the  State  Department  pro- 
grams, is  about  the  enemy  countries.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Archibald  MacLeish  has  with 
him  Assistant  Secretary  James  C.  Dunn,  who  is 
in  charge  of  European,  Near  Eastern,  and  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  and  Ambassador  Robert  Murphy, 
Political  Adviser  to  General  Eisenhower.  And 
now — 

MacLeish:  This  is  Archibald  MacLeish.  I 
want  to  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from  a  letter 
sent  in  by  a  man  who  lives  on  Monroe  Street  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  It  will  explain  our  purpose 
in  being  here  tonight  far  more  eloquently  than  I 
can.    Our  correspondent  says : 

"In  yesterday's  paper  I  read  that  the  outfit  with 
which  I  served  in  World  War  I,  and  which  spent 
a  year  'occupying'  Luxembourg,  has  just  taken 
Trier  again.    To  me  things  like  this  are  certain 


'  Broadcast  over  the  network  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  on  Mar.  24,  1945,  the  fifth  in  a  series  of 
seven  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State. 


proof  that  a  do-nothinj 
policy  has  gotten  us  no 
where,  and  fast. 

"My  personal  policy  i 
boiled  down  to  this :  Wil 
it  be  necessary  for  th 
Fifth  Division  to  oc 
cupy  Trier  for  the  thir 
time?" 

That's  a  fair  questioi 
It's  up  to  us — to  you  wh 
are  listening,  and  t 
those  of  us  who  ai 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  formulatio 
of  our  foreign  policy— to  make  sure  that  the  Fift 
Division  won't  have  to  occupy  Trier  a  third  tim 
Now,  what  about  Germany?  Such  innuentii 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times,  the  Phili 
delphia  Inquirer,  the  Washington  Post,  and  tr 
Christian  Science  Monitor  have  asserted  that  it 
time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  tl 
United  Nations  to  be  more  fully  informed  aboi 
our  intentions  with  regard  to  Germany.  We  hoj 
to  make  our  position  on  this  question  clear.  Ar 
this  is  a  most  appropriate  time  to  do  it,  with  Alli< 
armies  advancing  rapidly  into  Germany  from  tl 
east  and  from  the  west.  I  have  here  with  me  tv 
men  who  are  directly  concerned  with  our  poli< 
toward  a  defeated  Germany.  Ambassador  Robe 
Murphy  has  just  come  from  the  European  theat 
of  war,  and  is  about  to  return  to  his  duties  as  P 
litical  Adviser  to  SHAEF— S-H-A-E-F—S 
preme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied  Expeditionai 
Force.    Is  that  right,  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

Murphy:  That's  right, Mr.  MacLeish.  Imig 
add  that  the  State  Department  is  working  hai 
and  glove  with  the  Army  in  these  matters.  Thai 
why  I'm  assigned  to  SHAEF. 

MacLeish  :  There's  one  question,  Mr.  Murph 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussi* 
here  at  home  in  recent  months — our  demand  f 
unconditional  surrender.  The  public-opini< 
polls  show  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
Americans  support  this  demand.  But  there  a 
some  who  argue  that  this  policy  forces  the  Ge 
mans  to  fight  on,  making  victory  more  expensi 
for  us.    What  do  you  think  of  that  argument? 
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Eubfht:  That's  pure  eye-wash.  If  we  offered 
Germans  any  sort  of  compromise — which  wo 
i  do  intention  of  doing — it  would  be  taken  as 

ign  of  weakness.  They  wouldn't  believe  us 
how;  the  Nazi  propagandists  have  drilled  into 
r  minds  too  long  the  idea  that  Wilson's  Four- 
i  Points  were  just  a  ruse  to  get  Germany  to 
fender  in  1918.     This  time  the  Germans  will 

be  able  to  claim  that  they  were  duped  into 
Hi;  down  their  arms.  They  are  now  witness- 
the  thing  they  understand  best — superior  force 
xms. 

[\cLiisn  :  We  have  made  it  abundantly  clear, 
in  our  broadcasts  to  Germany  and  in  the  report 
;he  Crimea  Conference,  that  "it  is  not  our  pur- 
i  to  destroy  the  people  of  Germany,  but  only 
'ii  Nazism  and  militarism  have  been  extirpated 

there  be  hope  for  a  decent  life  for  Germans". 
■jbfht:  And  judging  from  the  increasing 
iber  of  German  soldiers  who  are  surrendering, 
MacLeish,  and  the  large  numbers  of  German 
lians  who  are  disobeying  their  leaders'  demands 

they  evacuate  the  western  areas — the  German 
pie  understand  us  on  this  point.    They  know 

we  mean  to  destroy  German  militarism  and 
ism,  and  they  respect  us  for  it.  The  German 
ile  are  very  tired  of  war. 

[\  Li.i>ii:  That's  the  way  it  looks  from  Su- 
ne  Headquarters  in  Europe ;  how  does  it  look 
n  the  desk  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Charge  of  European  Affairs?  Mr.  Dimn,  you 
b  your  own  views  on  the  unconditional-sur- 
ler  policy. 

rxx :  Yes.  I  think  it's  more  than  a  military 
■em.  We've  got  to  realize  that  while  our 
nary  military  objective  is  the  defeat  and  un- 
litional  surrender  of  the  German  forces,  it  is 

as  necessary  for  us  to  require  the  uncondi- 
al  surrender  of  the  German  Government. 
s  is  essential  if  the  necessary  steps  are  to  be 
sn  to  prevent  a  resurgence  of  the  militarism 
ch  has  caused  this  war  and  the  previous  wars 
ted  by  Germany.  Anything  short  of  a  reali- 
on  by  the  German  people  that  their  whole  ap- 
itus  for  making  war  is  to  be  stamped  out  would 
I  give  rise  to  another  wave  of  militaristic 
ining.  Remember,  last  time  we  had  an  armis- 
instead  of  unconditional  surrender. 
[acLeish  :  Here's  a  letter  from  a  corporal  in  the 
opean  theater  of  war,  who  also  has  ideas  on 

subject : 

[  was  very  angry  when  I  read  (about  the  talk 
a  negotiated  peace.    I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
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German  soldier  to  form  the  definite  conclusion  that 
a  negotiated  peace  will  not  end  this  war  to  any 
soldier's  satisfaction.  ...  I  want  to  become  a 
civilian  just  as  much  as  the  other  fellow.  But 
when  I  do  become  a  civilian,  I  want  to  stay  a  ci- 
vilian. I  don't  want  to  be  called  up  again  in  five 
years,  which  is  what  will  happen  if  we  give  the 
Germans  a  negotiated  peace." 

That  was  a  corporal  in  the  Army,  who  spent  80 
days  in  combat  before  he  was  wounded.  He  wrote 
from  an  Army  hospital  overseas. 

Murphy:  I  know  he  speaks  for  our  men  over 
there.  He  speaks  for  us,  too.  Fortunately,  this 
will  soon  become  a  dead  issue  in  any  event.  Ger- 
many's choice  now  is  between  unconditional  sur- 
render and  pulverization,  and  if  they  choose  pul- 
verization, they  will  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  following  vicious  leadership. 

MacLeish  :  Another  question  we  frequently  get 
in  this  field  is:  What  about  the  war  criminals? 
Will  they  get  away  this  time  ?  One  writer  states : 
"I  am  very  much  concerned  over  your  failure  to 
advocate  punishment  of  war-guilty  leaders  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan — surely  you  wTill  not  favor  them 
going  unpunished." 

Now,  one  writer  has  stated  that  after  the  last 
war  a  list  of  896  war  criminals  was  compiled  by  the 
Allies  and  submitted  to  the  Germans.  By  clever 
bargaining,  the  German  Government  reduced  the 
list  to  45.  Only  12  were  actually  brought  to  trial, 
however,  and  only  6  were  convicted,  with  light 
sentences.  Can  such  a  miscarriage  of  justice  occur 
again,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Dunn:  That's  out  of  the  question,  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish. We  are  fully  determined  to  punish  the  war 
criminals  this  time.  There  is  complete  agreement 
among  the  Allied  nations  that  all  of  them  will  be 
apprehended  and  will  be  "brought  to  just  and  swift 
punishment",  to  quote  the  Yalta  declaration. 

MacLeish  :  How  do  you  define  a  war  criminal  ? 
Let's  start  right  at  the  top.  Hitler  will,  of  course, 
be  considered  a  war  criminal. 

Dunn  :  Yes,  unquestionably. 

MacLeish  :  The  fact  that  he  is  chief  of  state  is 
no  reason  for  excluding  him?  Some  writers  have 
expressed  the  fear  that  some  such  legalistic  rea- 
soning will  stand  in  the  way  of  justice  being  done. 

Dunn  :  Hitler  and  Himmler  and  the  others  will 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  acts  which  they  have 
committed  or  have  caused  to  be  committed.  Hitler 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  enslavement  of  the 
Jews  and  foreign  workers;  he  is  responsible  for 
the  mass  murder  of  Jews,  Poles,  ana  others;  for 
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such  crimes  as  pillage,  extortion,  and  arson;  and 
for  numerous  other  common  crimes.  He  must  he 
held  responsible  for  them  as  an  individual.  There 
is  no  question  in  the  world  but  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble, with  others,  for  the  initiation  of  policies  which 
resulted  in  all  of  those  acts. 

MacLeish  :  How  far  down  the  line  would  this 
go,  Mr.  Dunn?  What  about  the  Gestapo?  It's 
supposed  to  be  a  voluntary  organization  which 
nobody  is  forced  to  join  ;  should  its  members  there- 
fore be  held  responsible  for  the  organization's 
crimes  ? 

Dunn  :  We  think  that  members  of  the  Gestapo 
who  have  carried  out  criminal  acts  must  be  pun- 
ished. All  persons,  whether  members  of  any  such 
organization  or  not,  who  have  committed  any  of 
the  acts  which  are  considered  crimes  against  hu- 
manity will  be  considered  war  criminals.  We  are 
interested  first  of  all  in  justice  being  done,  not  in 
technicalities. 

MacLeish:  Mr.  Murphy,  does  all  this  square 
with  the  plans  being  developed  at  Allied  head- 
quarters ? 

Murphy:  I  think  Jimmy  Dunn  has  expressed 
our  views  very  well.  In  dealing  with  the  part  of 
Germany  our  American  troops  have  occupied  so 
far,  we  have  apprehended  any  known  war  crimi- 
nals who  have  been  left  behind.  Our  military  au- 
thorities have  dismissed  Nazis  from  responsible 
positions  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  identified  and 
replaced,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  specific  charges  against  them.  As  American 
forces  progress  and  larger  areas  fall  to  their  juris- 
diction, this  becomes  a  major  responsibility. 
After  all,  in  Germany  at  last  reports  there  were 
some  6  million  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  2 
million  of  them  held  major  or  minor  offices. 

MacLeish  :  Now  let's  examine  that  other  legal- 
istic argument  which  has  been  cited  as  a  possible 
loophole  for  war  criminals — the  argument  that  if 
an  individual  is  merely  carrying  out  orders  from 
above  in  committing  atrocities,  he's  not  person- 
ally responsible.  Will  that  argument  be  given 
any  weight,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Dunn  :  I  think  we  should  look  at  the  act  itself,' 
Mr.  MacLeish.  We  are  determined  to  punish  the 
individual  for  the  acts  which  that  individual  has 
committed.  We  will  make  only  one  stipulation — 
that  there  must  be  a  fair  trial  in  every  case. 

MacLeish  :  How  about  atrocities  committed  by 
Germans  against  Germans,  for  example,  against 
German  Jews?  Will  the  perpetrators  of  such 
crimes  be  punished  ? 
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Dunn:  Yes,  we  expect  to  go  the  whole  wa 
this.  Under  Secretary  Grew  made  thai  <■:  | 
few  weeks  ago  in  one  of  his  press  conferences.  He 
said  that  we  proposed  to  bring  fie-  Axis  leadeil 
and  their  henchmen  who  have  committed  war 
crimes  and  atrocities  to  justice,  regardless  of  who 
the  victims  were.  That  applies  to  crime  of  G'-r- 
mans  against  Jews,  and  against  the  people  of  every 
occupied  country. 

MacLeish  :  An  accountant  up  in  Newark  who 
wrote  in  asking  us  to  discuss  this  whole  question 
as  it  applies  "not  only  to  soldiers  but  also  otheJ 
who  have  helped  Hitler  to  get  his  power"  brings 
up  this  question:  Will  Nazi  industrialists  be  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  war  criminals?  I  don't 
mean  as  a  group.  But  take  a  case  like  this,  and 
there  will  be  quite  a  few  like  it,  I'm  sure :  A  Ger- 
man industrialist  has  supported  Hitler  from  the 
outset.  He  has  helped  finance  his  rise  to  power, 
supported  the  rearmament  of  Germany,  sold  arms 
to  the  Nazi  Government  at  a  profit,  used  forced 
labor  from  the  occupied  countries  in  his  plant, 
and  supported  the  Nazi  cause  and  cooperated  with 
the  Nazi  Government  in  every  way.  Would  that 
man  be  classed  as  a  war  criminal? 

Dunn  :  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  whether  he  would 
actually  be  punished  as  a  war  criminal  would  pre- 
sumably depend  on  whether  he  committed  a  spe- 
cific criminal  act  or  caused  it  to  be  committed. 
But  he  would  certainly  be  among  those  to  be  dealt 
with.  There  will  inevitably  be  a  lot  of  borderline 
cases  for  which  a  yardstick  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed. We  don't  want  any  of  the  war  criminals 
to  get  away. 

MacLeish  :  You  have  certainly  made  our  posi- 
tion  on  war  criminals  clear  enough,  Mr.  Dunn. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  we're  just  going  to  sit 
behind  dusty  legal  volumes  and  let  the  culprits 
get  away. 

Dunn  :  They're  mistaken.    They're  dead  wrong. 

MacLeish  :  There  have  been  some  press  reports 
that  Nazi  political  leaders  and  businessmen  have 
their  plans  all  laid  for  escape,  or  have  already 
escaped,  to  certain  neutral  countries.  Is  that  true, 
Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Dunn  :  Our  representatives  in  the  neutral  coun- 
tries have  been  on  the  alert  for  prominent  Nazis 
coming  in,  but  there  has  been  no  sign  of  it  so  far. 

MacLeish:  Can  you  summarize  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  war 
Criminals  ? 

Dunn:  We  have  had  assurances  from  most  of 
the  neutral  countries  that  they  would  refuse  ad-  , 
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mittance  to  any  Axis  war  criminals  and  would  de- 
port them  if  they  came  in  illegally.  We  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  on  this  as  yet.  But  we  will  take 
every  necessary  step  to  prevent  the  criminals  from 
escaping. 

Murphy:  Our  military  have  instructions  to 
round  them  up  before  they  can  get  away,  and  we 
will  act  quickly  when  we  occupy  Germany. 

MacLeish:  Mr.  Murphy,  you  have  seen  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission in  London.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea  in 
this  country  that  it  is  supposed  to  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  catching  the  war  criminals  and  bring- 
ing them  to  trial. 

Murphy:  The  present  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion was  set  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British. 
It  includes  representatives  of  15  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  we  hope  later  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
identifies  and  lists  war  criminals.  It  is  a  com- 
mission for  preliminary  study  and  has  not  been 
given  executive  powers. 

MacLeish  :  The  Soviet  Union,  according  to  the 
press  reports  over  here,  deals  with  the  war  crimi- 
nals she  captures  swiftly  and  drastically.  But 
Mr.  Murphy  points  out  that  she  is  not  represented 
on  the  War  Crimes  Commission.  Does  this  mean 
there  is  a  difference  of  policy  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  ourselves,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Dunn:  No.  There  is  no  difference  of  policy. 
There  is  complete  agreement  among  the  three  big 
powers  on  this  general  issue. 

MacLeish:  Ambassador  Murphy,  there  have 
been  criticisms  of  our  occupation  policy  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  Fascist  officials  locally.  I  have 
seen  allegations  that  Fascist  officials  have  been 
left  in  local  office  in  Italy,  and  recently  a  New 
York  newspaper  said  that  four  Nazis  were  left 
in  official  positions  at  Aachen.  Is  that  true?  If 
it  is,  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  tough 
policy  you  have  both  been  outlining? 

Murphy  :  On  the  contrary,  in  Aachen  we  have 
systematically  removed  not  only  Nazi  Party  mem- 
bers but  others  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Allies. 
When  we  reconstituted  the  administration,  a  few 
Nazis  were  unwittingly  left  in  office,  but  I  was 
assured  just  before  I  left  SHAEF  that  they  had 
been  removed.  Of  course,  you've  got  to  consider 
this :  It  sometimes  takes  our  combat  commanders 
a  little  time  to  find  out  who  the  Nazis  are.  But 
our  policy  is  definite  and  unequivocal.  We  intend 
to  have  no  truck  with  the  Nazis,  or  with  people 
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known  to  hold  Pan-German  theories,  for  that 
matter. 

MacLeish  :  Pan-Germanism — by  that  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  the  theory  that  it  is  Germany's 
destiny  to  expand,  to  take  in  Germans  everywhere 
in  the  world,  and  to  create  a  German  superstate — 
Pan-Germanism  is  classed  with  Nazism  as  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  then  ? 

Murphy:  It  is  one  of  the  basic  Nazi  theories. 
In  a  way  it  is  even  more  dangerous  than  Nazism 
in  that  it  goes  back  much  farther  and  has  inspired 
German  aggression  time  and  time  again. 

MacLeish  :  Can  you  give  us  a  quick  fill-in  on  the 
way  the  AMG — that  is,  the  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment— program  operates  in  occupied  German 
territory  ? 

Murphy  :  Well,  the  first  step  of  the  Allied  forces 
on  moving  into  a  new  place  is  to  dissolve  all  Nazi 
and  affiliated  organizations.  Our  forces  revoke  all 
Nazi  laws  which  discriminate  against  racial  mi- 
norities and  anti-Nazis  generally.  They  also  get 
rid  of  the  Nazis  in  all  official  posts  as  soon  as 
possible.  Complete  freedom  of  religion  is  estab- 
lished. When  all  this  is  done,  and  matters  are 
running  more  or  less  smoothly,  our  occupation 
forces  get  on  to  other  things. 

MacLeish:  You  might  mention  some  of  the 
"other  things." 

Murphy  :  All  Nazi  newspapers  are  closed  down 
immediately,  of  course;  but  as  the  press  is  es- 
sential, newspapers  are  gradually  allowed  to  re- 
sume publication,  under  close  supervision,  after 
sifting  out  the  Nazis  on  the  staff.  Licensing  boards 
will  be  established  to  supervise  this  whole  process. 

MacLeish  :  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and 
printed  over  here,  as  you  probably  know,  about  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  democratic  tendencies, 
such  as  may  exist  in  Germany,  to  provide  a  basis 
for  popular  government  in  the  future.  One  news- 
paper columnist  put  it  in  this  way:  "If  we  treat 
the  whole  nation  as  Nazis,  they  will  react  as  Nazis. 
If  we  differentiate,  we  will  discover  differences." 
Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Murphy? 

Murphy  :  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  I  don't  think  we 
should  be  too  optimistic  about  the  early  discovery 
of  many  "democratic"  Germans.  After  a  dozen 
years  of  Nazi  rule,  there's  not  much  left  to  build 
on.  But  we  are  trying.  We  are  encouraging  the 
trade  unions  to  organize  again.  Eventually,  I 
believe,  we  should  make  it  possible  for  some  of  the 
qualified  workers  in  the  mines  and  factories  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  management. 
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MacLeish:  That  would  be  a  forward-looking 
policy  by  anybody's  book.  But  how  about  political 
organizations? 

Murphy  :  Our  only  move  so  far  is  to  outlaw  all 
Nazi  political  organizations.  Eventually  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  political  parties  which  were  dis- 
solved by  the  Nazis  stage  a  come-back.  But  that 
would  be  premature  now  because  of  the  military 
situation.  It  will  have  to  be  done  gradually. 
Local  self-government  will  have  to  come  first. 

MacLeish  :  When  the  occupation  comes,  it  will 
of  course  be  shared  among  the  four  occupying 
powers.  Now,  to  what  extent  have  detailed  plans 
been  drawn  up  for  that,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Dunn:  Well,  there  has  been  an  understand- 
ing among  the  nations  as  to  the  general  location 
of  the  occupation  zones.  And  there  has  been 
agreement  on  the  type  of  central  control  machinery 
which  will  govern  Germany — the  Allied  Control 
Council. 

MacLeish:  How  long  do  you  think  Germany 
will  probably  have  to  be  occupied  ? 

Dunn:  It's  absolutely  impossible  to  make  any 
predictions  as  to  actual  time  periods  in  connec- 
tion with  occupation.  One  thing  is  certain:  It 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  Germany  under  con- 
trol for  a  great  many  years  in  order  to  insure  that 
she  doesn't  rebuild  her  armament  and  start  up  her 
militaristic  activities  all  over  again.  After  the 
tapering  off  of  military  control,  it  will  still  be 
necessary  to  control  manufacturing,  and  possibly 
the  whole  economy. 

MacLeish  :  And  what  would  that  require  ?  A 
corps  of  civilian  observers  ? 

Dunn:  Yes.  But  whatever  type  of  system  or 
control  is  put  into  effect,  we  must  not  get  the  idea 
that  that  is  the  solution ;  it  is  going  to  require  con- 
tinued vigilance  on  the  part  of  this  country  and 
the  world  to  see  that  Germany  does  not  again 
rearm.  No  matter  what  system  we  adopt,  we've 
got  to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  a  new  growth  of 
German  militarism.    Don't  you  think  so,  Bob  ? 

Murphy  :  I  agree.  We  should  be  wary  of  put- 
ting our  entire  confidence  in  any  particular  plan 
of  control,  as  such.  We  should  always  bear  in 
mind  the  importance  of  Allied  unity  in  dealing 
with  the  German  problem,  and  the  importance  of 
vigilance  in  maintaining  whatever  system  of  con- 
trol the  Allies  put  into  effect.  But,  whatever  sys- 
tem is  adopted  the  most  important  element  is  that 
there  should  be  back  of  it  informed  American 
public  opinion  and  a  continuing  interest  by  our 
people  in  this  problem. 


MacLeish  :  Do  you  think  that  very  large  Amer- 
ican forces  will  have  to  be  used  over  a  long  period 
of  time  to  help  in  policing  Germany? 

Murphy:  Of  course,  when  the  collapse  or  sur- 
render of  Germany  takes  place,  there  will  be  very 
large  American  forces  in  Germany.  The  size  of 
the  American  Army  to  remain  in  Germany  there- 
after, for  carrying  out  German  disarmament  and 
control,  would  depend  on  two  things.  One  is  the 
time  we  will  need  effectively  to  carry  out  our  part 
of  the  job ;  the  other  is  the  use  of  whatever  Ameri- 
can troops  may  be  necessary  in  the  Far  Eastern 
war. 

MacLeish  :  Then  there  is  the  question  about  the 
division  of  Germany  into  three  or  four  parts.  Sev- 
eral writers  have  suggested  that,  Jimmy. 

Dunn:  The  answer  to  that  will  depend  on  the 
final  decision  of  the  United  Nations  as  to  the  most 
effective  means  of  preventing  Germany  from  again 
becoming  a  war-making  nation.  That's  the  prime 
consideration. 

Murphy:  It's  not  impossible,  of  course,  that 
there  may  be  a  movement  inside  Germany  to  di- 
vide the  country.  If  such  a  tendency  occurs  and 
the  Allies  find  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  long-term 
security  and  the  future  peace,  they  may  encourage 
and  approve  such  a  development.  This  question 
naturally  is  of  the  longer-range  variety.  It  should 
be  answered  in  accordance  with  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  our  best  interests,  and  the  best  interests  of 
Europe  as  a  whole. 

MacLeish  :  A  woman  out  in  Wisconsin  has  writ- 
ten to  ask  whether  the  Austrians  will  be  treated 
differently  from  the  Germans  proper.  Jimmy, 
will  the  fact  that  Germany  annexed  Austria  by 
threat  of  violence  influence  our  treatment  of  the 
Austrians  ? 

Dunn  :  The  Governments  of  the  three  big  pow- 
ers made  a  declaration  at  Moscow  in  1943  in  favor 
of  the  reestablishment  of  the  independence  of 
Austria.  They  also  added  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Austrians  themselves  in  liberating  Austria 
would  be  taken  into  account,  in  determining  the 
status  Austria  would  have  after  the  war.  We  have 
reminded  the  Austrians  of  that  again  recently. 

MacLeish  :  Suppose  the  Austrians  want  to  con- 
tinue Anschluss — that  is,  union  with  Germany — 
for  economic  reasons.  Would  the  policy  you  men- 
tion rule  that  out? 

Dunn  :  I  should  think  Anschluss  would  be  defi- 
nitely ruled  out,  Archie.  Austria  would  not  be 
combined  with  Germany  in  any  way,  within  the 
foreseeable  future  at  any  rate. 
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MacLeish  :  There  has  been  some  controversy,  as 
you  gentlemen  know,  over  just  how  Germany 
should  be  controlled  economically.  The  alleged 
proposal  that  most  of  Germany's  industry  be  de- 
stroyed and  Germany  be  reduced  to  an  agricul- 
tural country  has  been  the  biggest  storm  center. 
Most  of  the  press,  and  public  opinion  generally,  has 
opposed  it.  But  a  groat  majority  of  the  public  fa- 
vors stripping  Germany  of  all  industry  she  might 
conceivably  use  for  war  purposes. 

Dunn  :  There's  no  doubt  that  will  be  done.  The 
Yalta  declaration  says:  "It  is  our  inflexible  pur- 
pose ...  to  eliminate  or  control  all  German  in- 
dustry that  could  be  used  for  military  production." 

MacLeish  :  Some  commentators  over  here  have 
pointed  out  that  in  view  of  war  damage,  German 
industry  will  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  In 
view  of  this,  what  about  reparations? 

Dunn  :  Under  the  Crimea  Conference  decision 
the  matter  of  reparations  from  Germany  was  left 
to  a  commission  to  meet  in  Moscow.  Isador 
Lubin,  who  has  long  been  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
is  to  be  the  American  Delegate  to  the  Commission. 

MacLeish  :  Now  we  come  to  one  of  the  toughest 
questions  we  have  to  deal  with — that  is,  the  re- 
jducation  of  the  Germans.  A  recent  opinion  sur- 
rey showed  that  Americans  believe,  by  a  majority 
[>f  more  than  two  to  one,  that  there  won't  be 
'enough  of  the  right  kind  of  Germans  within  Ger- 
many to  reeducate  the  people  along  democratic 
lines".  How  about  that,  Jimmy?  Are  we  going 
»  be  able  to  reeducate  the  Germans  ? 

Dunn:  I  think  this  is  a  very  broad  problem, 
)ne  that  will  have  to  be  given  very  careful  study 
>y  experts  in  the  field  of  education.  A  program  of 
•eeducation  which  would  make  Germany  a  peace- 
oving  nation  must  be  instituted.  It  seems  to  me 
ihat  the  two  most  important  aspects  of  the  long- 
•ange  treatment  of  Germany  are  the  reeducation 
)f  the  Germans  and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
•ights  of  labor. 

MacLeish  :  A  radio  forum  I  heard  recently  came 
»  the  conclusion  that  reform  of  education  should 
:ome  from  within  Germany,  but  that  such  reform 
ihould  be  made  "a  part  of  an  international  pro- 
-am of  cooperation,  through  an  international  of- 
ice  of  education".  In  the  light  of  your  experi- 
snce,  so  far,  Bob,  do  you  have  any  ideas  on  how 
'eeducation  should  proceed? 

Murphy  :  Well,  to  begin  with,  Archie,  all  Nazi 
eachers,  teachings,  and  textbooks  must  be  elimi- 
lated  in  the  early  period  of  control.    Schools  will 


be  closed  temporarily  until  necessary  adjustments 
of  faculties  and  textbooks  have  been  effected. 

MacLeish  :  Will  there  be  enough  Germans  who 
are  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  to  fill  the  teaching 
jobs? 

Murphy:  That  is  a  tough  question.  In  the 
Aachen  area  it  was  found  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  school  teachers  who  remained  were 
not  members  of  the  Nazi  Party.  Some  of  the  local 
Germans  who  offered  their  services  to  the  Military 
Government  authorities,  proposing  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  education  adapted  to  liberal  ideas, 
were  found  to  be  of  exceedingly  doubtful  origin. 
It  will  not  be  easy  always  to  identify  a  school 
teacher  as  a  member  of  the  Nazi  Party  or  to  de- 
termine what  affiliation  he  or  she  might  have  had 
with  Nazi  organizations,  such  as  the  Storm  Troop- 
ers or  the  Hitler  Jugend.  This  will  require  care- 
ful and  patient  screening  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  believe  that  unquestionably  the 
Allies  must  supervise  this  delicate  operation. 

MacLeish:  According  to  one  public-opinion 
poll,  two  thirds  of  Americans  favor  some  sort  of 
Allied  supervision  over  German  education  after 
the  war. 

Dunn  :  I  should  think  we  would  certainly  want 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  reeducation  process.  That 
will  be  essential  if  we  ever  expect  to  see  a  demo- 
cratic Germany  emerge  from  the  occupation  pe- 
riod. But  to  bring  that  about — we'll  have  to  find 
or  train  Germans  to  do  the  main  job. 

MacLeish  :  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  spent  vir- 
tually all  of  our  time  on  Germany,  which  is  ap- 
propriate enough,  since  we've  got  to  deal  with  a 
post-war  Germany  in  the  very  near  future.  In 
the  Pacific  there  is  much  more  fighting  still  to 
be  done.  But,  Jimmy,  you  might  at  least  touch 
on  our  policy  toward  Japan. 

Dunn:  Well,  Archie,  our  plans  are  much  less 
advanced  where  Japan  is  concerned.  We  have 
to  take  first  things  first.  Then,  too,  very  little 
can  be  said  about  long-range  plans  for  Japan,  for 
obvious  military  reasons. 

MacLeish  :  Of  course,  some  things  are  a  matter 
of  record.  Our  stand  on  unconditional  surrender 
applies  to  Japan  as  well  as  Germany. 

Dunn:  Yes.  We'll  have  no  more  truck  with  the 
Japanese  militarists  than  with  the  Nazis.  As  far 
back  as  December  1943,  the  Cairo  declaration 
made  it  clear  that  "the  three  Allies  .  .  .  will 
continue  to  persevere  in  the  serious  and  pro- 
longed operations  necessary  to  procure  the  un- 
conditional   surrender    of    Japan".      President 
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Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Gener- 
alissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  said  that. 

MacLeish  :  And  the  same  United  Nations  lead- 
ers also  announced  at  Cairo  that  Japan  will  be 
stripped  of  every  bit  of  territory  she  has  taken  by 
force  of  arms,  since  she  started  on  the  warpath 
back  in  the  1890's.  Formosa  and  Manchuria  will 
be  restored  to  China,  and  the  Koreans  will  get 
their  independence  "in  due  course",  which  pre- 
sumably means  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to 
govern  themselves.  What  can  you  add  to  that, 
Jimmy  ? 

Dunn:  Well,  as  Under  Secretary  Grew  has 
said,  "There  can  be  no  peace  anywhere  in  the 
world  until  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  the  Nazi 
enemy,  is  laid  low".  If  the  resistance  on  Iwo 
Jima  is  any  criterion,  we've  still  got  a  big  job  on 
our  hands  to  defeat  Japan  on  her  home  islands 
and  on  the  mainland.  Once  Japan  is  beaten,  she 
will  of  course  be  completely  demilitarized,  like 
Germany. 

MacLeish:  One  question  that  our  correspond- 
ents show  a  lot  of  interest  in  is :  What  is  our  policy 
toward  the  Japanese  Emperor  ? 

Dunn  :  Mr.  Grew  has  told  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  no  one  is  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  post-war  position  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  I  would  like  to 
say  this — certainly  neither  the  State  Department 
nor  Mr.  Grew  is  defending  the  Emperor. 

MacLeish  :  What  this  all  seems  to  come  down  to 
is  the  conclusion  that  our  plans  for  the  treatment 
of  Japan,  like  the  end  of  the  Japanese  war  itself, 
are  still  in  the  future.  So  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, however,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  make  some 
pretty  precise  statements.  I  would  sum  them  up  in 
this  way.  First,  we  are  definitely  committed  to 
the  policy  of  unconditional  surrender.  We  believe 
that  Nazism  can  only  really  be  destroyed  and  the 
war  really  won  on  that  basis.  We  believe  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  feel  the  same  way. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  destroy  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  but  only  the  gangs  who  have  mis- 
governed, mismanaged,  and  misled  them.  That 
means  that  we  propose  to  punish — and  really  to 
punish — the  guilty  war  leaders  and  their  tools  and 
agents.  Third,  our  whole  policy  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Germany  is  a  policy  aimed  at  stamping  out 
Nazi  controls  at  every  point.  We  don't  know  how 
long  it  will  be  necessary  to  occupy  Germany  in 
order  to  undo  the  evil  work  which  has  been  done 
there,  but  we  propose  to  stay  with  the  job  until 


it  is  finished.  We  believe,  however,  that  something 
more  than  the  destruction  of  the  physical  power  o: 
Germany  to  make  war  will  be  required.  We  fee 
that  the  German  people  must  themselves  chang< 
their  point  of  view  about  their  relation  to  the  res 
of  the  world.  This  we  think  is  one  of  the  toughes 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced.  It  is  tough  be 
cause  it  is  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  the  futun 
reintegration  of  the  German  people  into  the  com 
munity  of  mankind. 

Announcer:  That  was  Archibald  MacLeish 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Publi 
and  Cultural  Relations.  With  him  were  Assist 
ant  Secretary  James  C.  Dunn,  who  is  in  charge  o 
European,  Near  Eastern,  and  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
and  Ambassador  Robert  Murphy,  Political  Ad 
viser  to  General  Eisenhower.  This  was  the  fift] 
of  seven  programs  on  the  problems  of  Buildini 
the  Peace,  featuring  top  officials  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  State.  Copies  of  this  broadcast  or  of  al 
seven  State  Department  programs  may  be  obtains 
by  writing  to  the  Department  of  State,  Washing 
ton  25,  D.C.  These  programs  are  part  of  a  large 
series  on  "Our  Foreign  Policy",  arranged  by  NBC: 
University  of  the  Air.  Starting  on  April  14,  NB( 
will  present  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela 
tions  Committee,  after  which  the  series  will  b 
moved  to  San  Francisco  for  the  opening  of  th 
United  Nations  Conference  on  April  25. 

Next  week  at  this  same  time  you  will  hear 
discussion  of  America's  good  neighbors  in  Lati: 
America.  Archibald  MacLeish  will  be  bad 
With  him  will  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  is  in  charge  of  America: 
republic  affairs.  Mr.  Rockefeller  recently  re 
turned  from  the  Inter-American  Conference  o: 
the  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at  Mexico  Citj 
as  did  Mr.  Avra  Warren,  Director  of  the  Office  o 
American  Republics,  who  will  also  be  on  the  pre 
gram,  and  our  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Spruill 
Braden,  who  will  speak  from  Habana.  They  wi] 
answer  such  questions  as  these : 

Voice  No.  1 :  How  is  the  good-neighbor  polic; 
related  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

Voice  No.  2:  What  is  this  Economic  Charte 
of  the  Americas  that  came  out  of  the  Mexico  Cit; 
conference  ? 

Voice  No.  3:  What  about  Argentina? 

Announcer:  This  program  came  to  you  fron 
Washington,  D.C.  This  is  the  National  Broad 
casting  Company. 
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The  Youth  of  the  World  and  the  Problem  of  Peace 


Address  by  BRYN  J.  HOVDE  » 


[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

To  you  Avho  have  organized  this  most  inspiring 
neeting,  let  me  express  sincere  congratulations.  I 
mow  from  considerable  personal  experience  what 
ihrewd  planning  and  solid  work  it  takes  to  or- 
ganize such  an  occasion.  You  have  reason  to  feel 
leeply  gratified.  But  even  more  I  would  congrat- 
ilate  the  multitudes  in  the  United  States  and  in  all 
reedoin-loving  countries  who  cherish  the  ideals  of 
>eace.  Whether  this  world  shall  be  at  peace  for 
>ut  a  relatively  short  time  or  for  a  long  time  de- 
>ends  upon  the  youth  of  the  world.  Very  likely 
he  terms  and  conditions  of  peace,  and  its  organiza- 
ional  structure,  will  be  more  directly  the  handi- 
rork  of  your  fathers  and  mothers,  even  your 
grandparents,  than  your  own.  Yet,  important  as 
re  must  agree  this  immediate  handiwork  to  be,  it  is 
lot  important  at  all  compared  with  the  degree  to 
rhich  the  young  people  of  the  world  are  now  and 
emain  throughout  their  lives  determined  to  main- 
ain  the  peace.  If  they  are  utterly  so  determined, 
hey  will  continually  repair  and  improve  upon  the 
fork  of  their  elders.  They  will  properly  nurture 
heir  children  to  continue  on  the  same  road,  but 
leyond  the  point  they  reached  themselves.  If, 
hrough  the  determination  of  the  youth  of  the 
porld,  peace  can  be  preserved  and  made  to  grow 
or  two  or  three  generations,  perhaps  conditions  so 
avorable  for  its  maintenance  will  have  been  cre- 
ted  that  it  will  never  again  be  seriously  disturbed, 
t  is  because  you  have  in  the  World  Youth  Week, 
n  your  organization,  and  in  your  work  exempli- 
ied  the  determination  of  youth  for  peace  that  I 
eel  deeply  hopeful  for  the  common  people  of  all 
ands. 

Here  I  suppose  I  might,  in  a  way,  appropriately 
lose  my  remarks,  for  this  in  general  is  what  I 
ame  to  say.  But  the  urge  to  elaborate  somewhat 
ipon  the  text  is  irresistible  to  one  whose  work  in 
ife  has  been  mainly  that  of  learning  and  teaching. 

I  shall  not  speak  with  special  reference  to  the 
routh  that  is  present  here  or  even  directly  rep- 
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resented  here.  Your  organizations  and  their  mem- 
bers have  undoubtedly  labored  in  thought  to  a 
point  quite  beyond  the  simple  things  I  shall  say 
tonight.  Until  the  war  began  we  of  middle  age 
considered  our  generation  the  generation  of  youth. 
Looking  backwards  now  I  realize  that  we  viewed 
the  generation  pretty  elastically.  But  with  the 
war  we  were  suddenly  and  brutally  made  old-age 
conscious.  We  suffer  rather  tragically  from  a 
sense  of  failure.  We  are  prone  to  consider  ours  a 
lost  generation.  We  have  a  profound  parental  de- 
votion to  your  generation,  the  youth  of  today. 
You  are  confronting  today  almost  identically  the 
same  problems  as  we  confronted,  too,  at  your  age. 
Therefore  I  ask  you  to  consider  me  for  the  time 
being  a  self-appointed  spokesman  for  the  thought- 
ful members  of  our  generation,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
Lost  Generation,  to  your  youthful  generation, 
which  must  not  lose  itself. 

In  the  wilderness  certain  rules,  if  we  take  care- 
ful note  of  them  and  make  them  ours,  will  enable 
us  always  to  move  freely  about  without  losing  the 
way.  Our  older  generation  probably  lost  its  way, 
it  seems  to  some  of  us,  because  we  rushed  on  head- 
long to  make  what  we  called  "progress",  without 
taking  these  rules  into  account.  We  are  much  con- 
cerned that  your  splendid  younger  one  shall  avoid 
our  errors.  Considering  how  we  failed  and  how 
you  are  paying  for  that  failure,  it  may  seem  im- 
pertinent of  us  to  give  you  advice.  But,  after  all, 
we  have  quite  an  interest  in  you ;  weak  as  we  may 
have  been,  we  gave  you  life.  In  making  the  most 
of  life,  experience  is  very  helpful — especially  if  it 
be  bitter  but  vicarious.  It  has  been  bitter  to  us; 
may  it  be  only  vicarious  to  you. 

The  first  principle,  one  which  was  missed  by 
most  of  us,  but  which  properly  learned  can  never 
be  lost  from  view,  is  at  the  same  time  very  simple 
and  very  mysterious.  It  cannot  be  learned  with- 
out positive  and  conscious  effort,  yet  it  comes  natu- 
rally to  him  who  makes  the  effort.  It  is  further- 
more something  which  can  only  be  learned  by 
the  individual  for  himself,  yet  it  must  be  a  light 
and  a  guide  to  the  whole  generation.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  in  words.    But  if  you  know  what 
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Socrates  meant  when  he  said  "Know  thyself,"  you 
have  learned  this  landmark.  Shakespeare  put  it 
a  little  differently :  "To  thine  own  self  be  true  .  .  . 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man". 

Knowing  oneself  is  vastly  different  from  know- 
ing how  to  read,  knowing  what  is  in  the  textbook, 
or  even  knowing  science  so  well  as  to  possess  mas- 
tery over  the  energies  of  nature.  Academic  robes 
bespeak  no  degree  of  attainment  in  self-knowledge. 
This  is  essentially  a  question  of  personal  morality, 
a  question  of  having  convictions.  No  generation 
previous  to  ours  had  been  marked  by  so  high  a 
degree  of  literacy,  book  knowledge,  and  scientific 
mastery  of  nature.  But  for  want  of  truly  know- 
ing itself,  thus  attaining  a  moral  mission  in  life, 
our  generation  remained  badly  confused.  Progress 
to  most  of  us  had  no  social  or  ethical  connota- 
tion ;  it  consisted  merely  of  being  able  to  have  or 
enjoy  the  wonderful  gadgets  produced  by  applied 
science.  No  wonder  we  got  lost,  so  much  lost  that 
we  did  not  even  protect  the  peace  that  allowed  us  to 
enjoy  our  false  kind  of  progress.  You  must,  in 
the  words  of  Kierkegaard,  become  ethical,  not 
merely  esthetic,  personalities;  you  must  give  your 
individual  thinking  order  and  direction  if  you  are 
going  to  establish  order  and  peace  among  na- 
tions.   The  individual  is  still  important. 

There  is  another  point  of  reference,  which  will 
prove  a  good  guide.  He  who  knows  himself  well 
enough  will  have  no  difficulty  learning  this  rule, 
namely,  that  we  must  have  regard  for  other  people. 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  interesting  mainly  for  his  mis- 
fortune in  being  isolated  from  his  fellow  men,  and 
only  secondarily  for  his  ingenuity  in  finding  ways 
to  remain  alive.  The  fact  is  that  the  rules  by  which 
men  live  best,  their  ethics  in  other  words,  are  al- 
most preponderantly  rules  for  living  with  other 
human  beings.  The  rights  we  claim  for  ourselves 
as  individuals  we  cannot  long  enjoy  unless  we  ex- 
tend them  to  our  fellows.  The  right  of  free  speech 
is  not  one  that  any  individual  or  even  any  group 
of  individuals  can  monopolize  and  long  continue 
to  enjoy  for  themselves.  Its  very  denial  to  anyone 
creates  the  conflict  that  must  eventually  cause  it 
to  be  shared.  The  right  of  access  to  the  truth, 
through  education,  through  free  informational 
services  such  as  the  press,  the  radio,  and  motion 
pictures,  and  through  forms  of  worship,  cannot  in 
the  long  run  be  withheld  from  any  one  without 
entailing  its  loss  to  those  who  would  limit  it.  We 
have  learned  by  bitter  experience  in  our  older  gen- 
eration that  an  economic  and  social  system  which 


results,  either  by  deliberate  design  or  by  mere  in- 
advertence, in  scarcity  of  work  and  in  social  in- 
security for  some  can  only  jeopardize  the  work  and 
security  of  all.  Democracy  is  a  contradiction  of 
itself  unless  it  be  complete.  Therefore,  man  does 
not  live  unto  himself  alone. 

We  have  learned  by  experience  this  simple  les- 
son, which  we  could  have  learned  from  history  and 
which  we  would  spare  you  the  bitterness  of  learn- 
ing by  your  own  experience — the  lesson  that  the 
establishment  of  peace  at  home  is  a  necessary  ante- 
cedent to  the  establishment  of  peace  between  na- 
tions. The  nation  that  has  no  peace  at  home,  which 
permits  irreconcilable  conflict  to  endure  within  its 
own  body,  will  be  a  disturber  of  peace  between  na- 
tions. Peace  at  home,  however,  cannot  be  won  by 
the  brute  force  of  one  group,  even  if  that  group 
be  a  majority.  It  can  exist  only  by  substituting 
the  processes  of  orderly  change  for  an  impossible 
unchanging  order.  The  cure  for  the  evils  of  par- 
tial democracy  is  more,  not  less,  democracy.  And 
democracy  is  based  upon  the  ethical  principles  of 
individual  integrity  and  regard  for  our  neighbors. 
When  the  youth  of  today  wants  peace  between  na- 
tions, it  must  know  that  it  must  first  establish  a 
democratic  peace  at  home. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  point  of  orientation 
which  our  generation  knows  from  sad  experience 
must  not  be  lost  from  view.  It  can  be  expressed 
idiomatically  in  the  cliche,  "Get  wise,  organize!" 
Having  learned,  each  within  himself,  the  lessons  of 
personal  integrity  and  personal  conviction,  and 
having  imbued  itself  with  a  democratic  regard  for 
the  well-being  of  other  individuals  and  groups,  the 
youth  of  the  world  must  organize  to  achieve  the 
common  welfare.  Organization  for  action  is  es- 
sential in  the  democratic  way  of  life.  Indeed,  an 
unorganized  society  is  almost  inconceivable. 
What  distinguishes  democratic  organization  from 
other  forms  of  organization,  however,  is  this :  that 
democracy  is  more  than  mere  organization.  It  is 
no  mere  ritual  to  cover  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo;  it  is  dynamic;  it  implies  life  and 
growth. 

Therefore,  as  your  generation  organizes  for  ac- 
tion to  preserve  the  peace  at  home  and  between 
nations,  it  is  important  to  be  on  guard  against  two 
dangers:  first,  the  danger  of  accepting  a  set  of 
absolute,  static  ideals ;  second,  the  danger  of  mere 
factionalism,  or  the  irreconcilable  fragmentation 
of  ideals.  Our  generation  has  failed,  in  large  part, 
because  we  did  not  orient  ourselves  adequately  with 
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eference  to  the  guiding  principles  of  organization, 
lost  of  us  ignored  entirely  the  obligation  to  or- 
anize  for  the  preservation  of  peace;  some  of  us 
bought  the  obligation  to  organize  meant  organi- 
ation  to  preserve  an  impossible  status  quo;  and  too 
lany  of  the  rest  of  us  would  not  be  practical,  or 
jnsible,  in  our  organizational  work,  insisting  that 
ur  many  specific  ultimate  ideals  alone  be  the  bene- 
ciaries  of  our  organizational  energies  and  re- 
pmng  stubbornly  to  compromise  so  that  at  least 
ich  ideals  as  we  held  in  common  might  be  realized, 
'ou  must  do  better  than  we.  You  must  be  fertile 
i  ideals,  but  you  must  be  effective  in  action,  and 
ou  will  discover,  quickly  we  hope,  that  when  it 
>mes  to  organization  for  effective  action  it  is  nec- 
tary to  seek  the  highest  common  denominator  in 
lea  Is.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  such  compromise, 
rovided  it  is  made  deliberately  with  the  firm  re- 
»lve  to  set  a  higher  common  denominator  for  the 
;xt  step.  This  is  the  way,  in  a  democracy,  the 
jople  gets  what  it  wants.  This  is  what  makes 
smocracy  dynamic. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  principally  of  the  man- 
sr  in  which  the  responsible  individual  and  re- 
»onsible  democracy  must  approach  all  problems, 
ith  only  sufficient  allusion  to  the  main  interest 
1  the  World  Youth  Week  Rally,  namely  a  lasting 
sace,  to  indicate  that  in  this  area,  too,  the  guide- 
)sts  I  have  enumerated  are  valid.  May  I  attempt 
>w  to  outline  what  the  youth  of  the  world  can 
ntribute  to  a  progressive  solution  of  the  problem 
world  peace  ? 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
r  each  individual  and  for  youth  as  a  group  to 
low  itself  and  the  moral  problems  of  the  age 
;11  enough  to  have  profound,  not  merely  super- 
ial,  convictions  about  them.  Most  certainly  the 
oblem  of  establishing  and  maintaining  world 
ace  is  the  most  important  problem  of  this  age. 
le  real  question  is  therefore  whether  your  gen- 
ation,  no  less  than  our  older  one,  is  possessed  of 
ally  deep  convictions  upon  it. 
It  would,  at  first  asking,  seem  possible  to  an- 
•er  with  an  immediate  affirmative.  Ask  any 
rvice  man  or  woman,  or  their  people  back  home, 
lat  they  want  above  all  else,  and  the  answering 
orus  around  the  whole  world  replies  "peace". 
)ur  generation  is  fighting  for  it  and  dying  for 
Ours,  shame-facedly  conscious  of  our  failure 
keep  it  for  you,  whom  we  love  so  much,  join 
rnestly  in  wanting  peace  back  upon  the  earth, 
id  we  know  proudly,  you  and  we,  that  the  war 
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is  being  won.  But  does  that  of  itself  mean  that 
we  shall  have  peace,  or  even  that  we  all  possess  the 
necessary  fundamental  ethical  conviction  that  will 
enable  us  not  to  get  lost  again,  not  again  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  peace  to  go  by  default  ?  Prob- 
ably not.  At  least  we  had  better  not  take  it  for 
granted.  Our  generation  wanted  peace  after  the 
last  war  and  made  such  effort  as  we  could  to  es- 
tablish it  upon  a  firm  foundation.  But  we  lacked 
the  moral  convictions  to  follow  through.  Both 
our  generations  want  peace  after  victory,  but  we 
shall  fail  again  unless  we  have  the  everlasting  con- 
viction to  stay  with  the  job  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

The  youth  of  today  must  insist,  together  with 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  learned  from  the  bitter 
cup  of  failure,  that  the  peace  be  organized,  and 
together  we  must  organize  to  keep  the  peace.  Our 
experience  of  failure  should  not  discourage  you, 
but  should  merely  be  a  lesson.  That  is  the  only 
value  in  failure — to  teach  us  lessons.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  first  American  constitution  was 
also  a  disappointment,  and  that  it  was  followed 
by  a  brilliant  success  based  upon  the  realism 
learned  in  failure. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  a  world 
security  organization,  drawn  up  by  the  four  great 
powers,  have  been  submitted  to  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  associates  for  discus- 
sion and  debate.  That  discussion  has  been  active 
and  sincere,  a  most  heartening  proof  of  greater 
intelligence  and  moral  conviction  on  the  problem 
of  world  peace  than  ever  existed  before.  Every- 
where there  is  recognition  that  this  time  a  realistic, 
practical  effort  is  being  made  by  those  who  possess 
the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  power  to  find  a  solid 
basis  for  a  world  organization.  These  Proposals 
and  others  will  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming 
international  conference  at  San  Francisco.  Defini- 
tive agreement  upon  a  form  for  world  organiza- 
tion will  almost  certainly  be  achieved  by  the  dele- 
gates, and  will  then  be  referred  back  to  each 
participating  government  for  ratification. 

And  here  my  generation  has  something  very 
important  to  say  to  the  generation  of  youth.  I 
have  alluded  to  it  before,  but  it  needs  to  be  under- 
lined in  red  pencil  in  this  connection.  As  you 
and  we  consider  proposals  for  a  world  organiza- 
tion and  organize  ourselves  for  effective  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  let  us  not  this  time  be  deluded 
into  impractical  byways  where,  in  zeal  for  pure 
idealism,  we  sacrifice  all  achievement.    No  docu- 
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ment  has  ever  come  from  the  hand  of  fallible  man 
that  other  men  could  not  criticize.  What  has  al- 
ready been  proposed,  and  any  plan  that  may  be 
agreed  upon,  are  necessarily  subject  to  this  com- 
mon fate.  And  they  may  be  imperfect  measured 
against  the  yardstick  of  the  most  ideal.  The  find- 
ing that  should  determine  our  final  judgment,  how- 
ever, is  whether  or  not  the  eventual  proposal  rep- 
resents the  best  that  can  be  achieved  as  the  highest 
common  denominator  of  the  world's  idealism  at 
this  stage  in  history.  If  it  be  so,  let  us  organize 
to  support  it. 

Without  such  organized  support  from  decade 
to  decade,  no  world  organization,  however  ideally 
constructed,  can  long  endure.  No  human  insti- 
tution derives  vitality  from  itself,  but  only  from 
the  people  who  support  it.  We  must  be  in  posi- 
tion to  protect  it  from  those  who  would  destroy 
it,  adjust  and  strengthen  it  where  experience 
proves  that  it  is  inadequate,  and  thus  to  make  of 
it  a  living  thing.  This  is  particularly  the  duty 
of  those  who  today  are  young.  Youth  can  de- 
vote to  this  a  whole  lifetime.  It  will  take  a  whole 
lifetime  and  many  lifetimes  beyond,  each  filled 
with  unstinted  devotion.  But  in  such  time  and 
with  such  consecration  the  people  can  transform 
even  a  very  small  beginning  into  a  splendid 
finale. 

The  people  can  thus  transform  it.  You  who  are 
young,  and  the  children  who  will  follow  you, 
throughout  the  world— you  are  the  people.  The 
people  of  the  world  are  many  and  diverse.  They 
think  differently,  live  differently,  and  act  differ- 
ently. This  is  fortunate  because  it  is  in  differen- 
tiation that  evolutionary  progress  manifests  its 
power.  A  flattening  out,  or  complete  blending, 
of  the  many  and  interesting  cultures  of  the  world 
is  neither  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake  nor  would  it 
be  any  support  to  peace.  But  cooperation  be- 
tween the  cultures  of  the  world,  their  constant 
cross-fertilization,  can  not  only  enrich  them  all 
by  an  infinite  variety  of  mutations  but  can  so  much 
acquaint  the  peoples  of  the  world  with  each  other 
that  it  promises  to  be  the  best  of  all  factors  in  the 
preservation  of  peace.  A  world  organization  for 
peace  will  remain  effective  only  as  long  as  the 
peoples  of  the  world  want  peace.  And  people  do 
not  want  war  with  others  whom  they  know  and 
whom  they  like.  The  problem  therefore  is  to  or- 
ganize such  relationships  between  the  peoples  of 
the  world  as  will  naturally  acquaint  them  sympa- 
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thetically  with  each  other.    This  is  the  purpose  of 
cultural  cooperation,  public  and  private. 

Never  before  has  man  possessed  for  communi- 
cation with  his  fellows  instruments  or  media  so 
instantaneously  effective  and  therefore  so  fraught 
with  potentialities  for  good  and  evil.  The  more 
we  extend  our  powers,  the  more  we  add  to  our 
responsibility  for  their  use  in  the  common  wel- 
fare. The  welfare  of  all  lies  in  the  free  flow  of 
information,  even  if  in  that  flow  there  may  be  a 
mixture  of  common  human  frailties.  The  people, 
God  bless  them,  are  like  the  earth  itself  in  their 
capacity  to  receive  vileness  and  to  neutralize  it. 
Give  them  the  rain  of  facts  and  the  sun  of  un- 
restricted common  sense;  then  the  evil  of  false- 
hood will  be  nullified  in  a  strange  but  common 
alchemy. 

But  as  responsible  human  beings  people  cannot 
depend  on  the  mere  chance  of  the  free  exchange  of 
information  for  their  knowledge  of  each  other  or 
the  ways  in  which  they  may  help  one  another.  This 
is  something  to  be  sought  deliberately.  If  we  want 
to  be  neighbors  in  the  good  old  sense,  neighbors 
who  develop  everlasting  friendships  with  each 
other,  we  must  not  only  pay  one  another  formal 
calls  through  the  conventional  diplomatic  proce- 
dures. We  must  develop  something  more  than  a] 
mere  speaking  acquaintance  between  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Good  neighbors  visit  with  each 
other.  Their  young  peoples  exchange  with  one 
another  their  family  ways  and  the  family  gossip, 
work  out  together  their  problems  in  algebra,  and 
resolve  not  to  let  minor  disagreements  become  ir- 
reparable. Between  nations  the  same  neighborli-j 
ness  is  achieved  through  a  program  of  student  ex- 1 
change.  In  later  life  such  experiences  are  summed 
up  in  Americanese  by  saying,  "I  grew  up  with  that 
fellow.  He's  okay."  Among  friendly  neighbors 
groups  of  young  people  and  adults  are  often 
brought  together  in  one  of  the  homes  or  in  a  com- 
munity meeting  hall  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
preacher,  a  teacher,  or  a  traveler.  Between  na- 
tions the  analogy  is  the  exchange  of  professors 
and  leaders.  Afterwards  we  say,  "Yes,  I  heard 
him  speak.  They  must  be  fine  people  where  he 
comes  from."  In  real  neighborhoods  the  women 
exchange  recipes,  bring  one  another  samples  of- 
their  prize  cooking,  and  teach  one  another  new 
skills  at  the  quilting  party.  The  men  throw  some 
horseshoes,  teach  one  another  how  to  set  the  lawn- 
(Continued  on  page  506) 
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Displaced  Populations  in  Europe  in  1944 
With  Particular  Reference  to  Germany 


By  JANE  PERRY  CLARK  CAREY  » 


ONE  of  the  greatest  population  movements  of 
history  is  taking  place  before  our  eyes.  As 
the  German  retreat  has  rolled  westward  before  the 
incoming  Soviet  troops  and  as  the  Allied  armies 
have  pushed  eastward  on  the  western  front,  mil- 
lions of  people  have  been  uprooted  and  are  fleeing 
toward  the  center  of  Germany.  These  new  groups 
af  displaced  persons,  including  all  those  separated 
from  their  homes  and  consequently  in  need  of  some 
sort  of  help,  are  rising  in  number  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  Technically  a  displaced  person  is  a 
person  swept  by  war  away  from  his  normal  place 
of  residence,  whether  beyond  the  borders  of  Ins  own 
country  or  within  them.  Frequently  the  term  is 
used  to  mean  a  civilian  driven  by  war  into  an  alien 
country,  such  as  a  foreign  worker  forced  to  labor 
in  the  German  Reich  or  a  prisoner  of  war  held  in 
an  enemy  country.  The  total  number  of  uprooted 
and  displaced  people  in  Germany  today  may  run 
as  high  as  23  or  24  million,  though  18  to  20  million 
is  probably  a  more  accurate  guess  and  includes 
some  9y2  million  foreign  laborers  and  prisoners  of 
war,  4  to  5  million  displaced  Germans  returning 
from  outside  the  Reich,  and  4  million  and  prob- 
ably more  war  fugitives  who  have  fled  before  the 
oncoming  Soviet  and  Allied  troops.  These  groups 
must  be  added  to  the  possible  20  to  30  million 2  of 
the  people  of  Europe  already  torn  from  their  moor- 
ings by  the  terrific  impact  of  the  war.  This  dis- 
placement in  Gennany  presents  the  most  compli- 
cated section  of  the  total  European  picture,  both 
because  of  the  numbers  involved  and  because  of 
the  wide  geographical  and  political  implications 
of  the  German  situation. 

The  number  of  French  in  Germany  today  shows 
not  only  the  size  but  also  the  different  facets  of 
the   problem.     There   are   2i/2   million   of  these 
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French,  so  that  3  out  of  5  French  families  prob- 
ably have  someone  in  Germany.  The  total  in- 
cludes, according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
about  800,000  deported  workers,  1  million  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  600,000  persons  deported  from 
France  to  Germany  for  political  reasons.  The 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  away  from  France  since 
June  1940  and  the  deported  workers  for  about  18 
months  or  less,  while  the  majority  of  the  political 
deportees  were  removed  from  France  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1944. 

Forced  Labor  in  Germany 

One  of  the  most  important  categories  of  dis- 
placed population  within  Germany  is  that  of  forced 
labor.  There  are  constant  references  in  the  news- 
papers to  the  12  million  foreigners  sent  from 
almost  all  the  occupied  countries  and  a  few  from 
the  European  neutral  countries;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  appeal  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force  issued  on  February 
11,  1945,  when  the  foreign  workers  on  German 
railroads  were  urged  to  leave  their  work  or  aid  in 
preventing  the  movement  of  trains.  It  stated: 
"your  own  liberation  and  that  of  the  12  million 
foreign  workers  in  Germany  .  .  .  depend  on 
your  actions".  The  number,  12  million,  has  never 
been  used  to  refer  to  any  definite  territorial  area. 
It  is  probable  that  this  number  includes  not  only 
foreigners  working  in  Germany  but  also  those 
formerly  working  for  Germany  in  countries  out- 
side its  boundaries ;  as,  for  instance,  the  large  num- 
ber of  Soviet  workers,  predominantly  women,  sent 
by  the  Germans  to  France  and  found  by  the  Amer- 
ican Armies  on  occupation. 

If  Germany  is  used  to  mean  Germany  before  the 
annexation  of  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland,  the 
number  means  one  thing.  If  Germany  refers  to 
the  country  after  such  annexation,  the  number 
means  another  thing,  and  still  another  if  Luxem- 
bourg, Alsace-Lorraine,  and  various  areas  of  Po- 
land are  included. 
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Last  of  all,  the  definition  of  worker  is  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  estimating  the  total.  About 
85  percent  of  all  prisoners  of  war  are  considered  as 
workers,  though  the  Geneva  convention  of  1929 
provides  restriction  as  to  the  kind  of  work  prison- 
ers of  war  of  all  countries  of  Europe,  except  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  may  perform 
and  the  conditions  under  which  such  work  may  be 
carried  out.3  The  U.  S.  S.  K.  is  not  a  signatory 
of  the  convention ;  therefore,  it  is  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  the  convention. 

The  most  accurate  estimates  of  the  number  of 
forced  workers  in  Germany  refer  to  the  Reich  as  of 
September  1,  1939,  plus  the  incorporated  Polish 
provinces,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Luxembourg. 
By  the  beginning  of  January  1944  the  number  of 
foreign  laborers  in  the  Greater  Reich  was  approxi- 
mately 8,600,000,  made  up  of  6,400,000  civilian 
workers  and  2,200,000  working  prisoners  of  war.4 

Austria  is  included,  since  the  moving  of  Ger- 
man industrial  plants  from  severely  bombed  Ger- 
man areas  together  with  the  growth  of  new  in- 
dustry necessitated  the  upbuilding  of  a  large  labor 
force.  Possibly  70  percent  of  all  the  factory  work- 
ers today  are  foreigners,  with  a  total  of  1,500,000 
foreign  factory  and  agricultural  workers.  The 
Sudetenland,  annexed  by  Germany  in  1939  and 
then  incorporated  into  Germany,  is  also  included 
and  is  estimated  to  have  300,000  foreign  work- 
ers, almost  half  of  whom  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture. Many  laborers  were  deported  to  Ger- 
many from  Luxembourg,  which  was  incorporated 
into  Germany  in  1940.  It  is  hard  to  find  how 
many  laborers  were  sent  because  of  the  fact  that 
Luxembourgers  are  not  regarded  as  foreigners. 

The  total  number  of  foreigners  taken  into  Ger- 
many as  laborers  probably  did  not  grow  greatly 
in  1944  because  of  the  terrific  pounding  of  Ger- 

8  Arts.  31  and  32  of  the  Geneva  convention  [Treaty 
Series  846]  state : 

"Labor  furnished  by  prisoners  of  war  shall  have  no  di- 
rect relation  with  war  operations.  It  is  especially  prohib- 
ited to  use  prisoners  for  manufacturing  and  transporting 
arms  or  munitions  of  any  kind,  or  for  transporting  material 
intended  for  combatant  units." 

"It  is  forbidden  to  use  prisoners  of  war  at  unhealthful 
or  dangerous  work. 

"Any  aggravation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  by  dis- 
ciplinary measures  is  forbidden." 

4  "The  Mobilisation  of  Foreign  Labour  by  Germany", 
International  Labour  Review,  vol.  L,  no.  4  (ILO,  Montreal, 
Oct.  1944).  Based  on  information  communicated  to  the 
ILO  by  Dr.  Kulischer,  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Schechtmann. 


many  by  air  raids.  A  plan  was  inaugurated  1 
which  Germany  carried  on  her  war  manufactu 
ing  in  outside  territories  which  she  occupied  ai 
carried  war  products  into  the  Reich  rather  th: 
workers  to  make  those  products.  It  is  possil 
that  the  recent  shrinkage  of  German  borders  rn 
have  meant  a  new  removal  of  factories  back  in 
Germany.  Furthermore,  the  vast  number  of  ref 
gees  in  Germany  provides  available  sources 
manpower  and  lessens  the  necessity  for  transp 
tation  of  foreign  workers  into  the  country. 

Beginning  in  the  early  summer  of  1944,  indi 
tion  of  labor  for  the  Reich  largely  stopped 
Belgium,  France,  and  Holland,  but  workers  w( 
still  being  deported  to  Germany  from  North 
Italy,  and  a  renewed  campaign  for  deportati 
from  Holland  was  undertaken,  though  probat 
for  punitive  rather  than  manpower  purposes. 

Growing  manpower  shortages  and  war  nee 
have  emphasized  the  need  for  maximum  use 
workers  already  in  Germany.  Workers  forme 
on  contracts  for  definite  periods  are  now  cc 
scripted  for  compulsory  labor.  Except  for  n( 
trals  and  in  rare  emergencies,  periodic  leaves 
workers  to  take  trips  within  the  Reich  or  to  th 
home  countries  were  no  longer  permitted,  becai 
of  difficulties  in  getting  these  workers  back  a 
also  because  of  increased  pressure  for  war  pi 
duction. 

Probably  about  one  fifth  of  the  workers  fr<p 
Europe  outside  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are  wom<|, 
There  are  probably  a  larger  number  of  fore:: 
women  workers  among  the  Russians,  if  one  cfc 
judge  from  the  large  number  of  Russian  worct 
found  by  our  armies  in  France.  Some  Latvia 
Polish,  and  Soviet  women  are  servants  in  Germc 
homes. 

Foreign  workers,  formerly  permitted  to  live  c 
private  homes  because  of  housing  shortages,  C 
the  spring  of  1944  began  to  be  sent  in  increasig 
numbers  to  labor  camps,  for  prevention  of  ay 
foreign  contact  with  the  Germans  and  for  survej- 
lance.  By  July  of  that  year  about  100,000  caij: 
leaders,  who  would  act  as  liaison  officials  betwtn 
the  German  and  foreign  national  groups,  wie 
reported  to  have  been  appointed  from  among  time 
workers  whom  the  Germans  regarded  as  "reliab  ' 
elements  among  the  foreigners. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1944,  in  order  to  kt  \ 
foreign  workers  from  efforts  at  sabotage  and  fr 
spreading  dissatisfaction  among  German  worke 
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and  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  use  of  much- 
needed  skilled  workers,  their  treatment  was  im- 
proved. Differences  in  wages  and  taxes  between 
eastern  and  other  workers  were  dropped,  and 
Soviet  prisoners  were  reported  by  the  Germans  by 
the  mid-winter  of  1944  to  be  "treated  as  people 
of  a  friendly  nation",  though  the  truth  of  this 
statement  is  doubtful.  Honorary  orders  were 
planned  for  foreign  workers,  and  in  labor  legisla- 
tion even  eastern  workers  were  treated  substan- 
tially in  the  same  way  as  German  workers,  though 
in  practice  the  eastern  workers  often  continued  to 
have  the  heaviest  and  dirtiest  work.  In  the  fall  of 
1944  it  was  reported  that  well  over  a  thousand 
foreign  doctors  were  on  hand  to  care  for  foreign 
workers  and  that  many  Ukrainian  priests  were 
present  to  look  after  their  own  nationals.  In  Octo- 
ber foreign  workers  were  promised  the  same  food 
rations  as  the  Germans,  together  with  the  prospect 
of  a  Christmas  bonus. 

On  the  other  hand,  fear  of  the  presence  in  Ger- 
many of  large  numbers  of  foreigners  led  to  repres- 
sive measures  and  was  a  major  reason  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Volksturm.  Reports  indicate  that 
foreign  workers  have  been  deliberately  killed. 
Many  workers  fled  the  country,  and  in  December 
more  than  50,000  were  reported  to  have  escaped 
into  the  Black  Forest  en  route  to  Switzerland  or 
possibly  into  the  forests  and  mountains  of  Austria. 
By  November  1944  sabotage  and  unrest  were 
spreading  among  the  workers  in  Germany.  As  the 
retreat  began  on  the  eastern  front  and  as  displaced 
persons  streamed  into  the  center  of  Germany,  au- 
thorities in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Kiel,  Bostock,  and 
other  northern  port  cities  were  reported  to  be 
taking  special  precautions  because  of  the  fear  that 
foreign  workers  might  provoke  the  German  people 
to  strike  and  revolt. 

The  number  of  Belgian  forced  laborers  runs 
into  high  figures:  an  estimated  500,000  by  Janu- 
ary 1944.5  An  increase  in  this  number  is  unlikely 
in  view  of  Germany's  recent  desire  to  keep  those 
laborers  working  for  Germany  in  industries  out- 
side Germany.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Belgians 
had  not  returned  to  Germany  at  the  expiration  of 
their  home  leave.  Nearly  100,000  Belgians  had 
been  sent  to  German-occupied  countries,  namely 
Fiance  and  the  Netherlands.    The  number  of  dis- 


'"The  Mobilisation  of  Foreign  Labour  by  Germany," 
op.  cit.,  p.  472  ff.  All  figures  following  are  references 
to  this  article  unless  otherwise  stated. 


placed  Belgian  and  Netherlands  workers  and  war 
fugitives  is  so  great  that  Belgium  and  the  Neth- 
erlands have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  care  for 
each  other's  nationals  pending  repatriation. 

By  the  beginning  of  1944  35,000  Bulgarians 
were  working  in  Germany;  and  probably  few,  if 
any,  more  entered  after  that  date.  About  100,000 
Slovaks,  18,000  V olksdeutsche  from  Slovakia,  and 
230,000  Czechs  from  Czechoslovakia  were  work- 
ing in  Germany  on  January  1,  1944.  The  Czech 
Government  in  November  1944  estimated  that 
one  third  of  all  the  Czech  skilled  workers  have 
been  sent  to  Germany.  Part  of  the  workers  in 
the  incorporated  Czech  territory,  particularly  of 
the  19-year-old  group,  are  sent  to  Germany  for 
ten  months'  training  in  Reich  factories,  but  the 
general  German  policy  has  been  to  keep  Czechs 
employed  at  home  in  their  own  war  production. 
The  number  of  Slovaks  in  Germany  decreased 
from  120,000  in  1942  to  100,000  in  1943.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Slovakian  workers  are  women 
employed  in  German  war  industry. 

There  has  been  a  constant  movement  of  Danish 
workers  to  and  from  the  Reich.  On  January  1, 
1944  approximately  23,000  Danes  were  working  in 
Germany.  After  the  attempted  revolt  in  Den- 
mark in  the  fall  of  1914,  regulations  for  Danish 
workers  in  Germany  became  more  stringent,  and 
they  were  prohibited  from  leaving  their  camps 
in  the  evening.  Many  were  employed  probably 
in  coast  towns  not  far  from  the  Danish  border, 
especially  in  Hamburg,  but  5,000  are  reported  to 
have  fled  after  the  bombings  of  July  1943. 

About  15,000  Estonians,  largely  agricultural 
laborers,  were  working  in  Germany  on  January 
1,  1944.  This  number  probably  has  increased  be- 
cause of  the  flight  of  refugees  from  the  Baltic 
countries  into  Germany  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1944.  Many  Estonian  boys  and  girls  by  January 
1944  had  been  sent  to  the  Reich  for  work.  By 
March  of  that  year  at  least  100,000  Lithuanians 
together  with  60,000  Latvians,  largely  farmers, 
domestic  servants,  and  shipyard  workers,  had  been 
sent  to  Germany  for  work.  It  is  probable  that 
both  of  these  groups  have  also  greatly  increased. 
On  the  first  of  the  year  1944  there  were  about 
1,100,000  French  civilian  workers  in  Germany,  in- 
cluding 800,000  to  900,000  workers  recruited  for 
Germany  and  250,000  prisoners  of  war  who  had 
accepted  a  status  changed  to  that  of  so-called  "free 
workers"  and  as  such  have  been  treated  as  work- 
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ers  rather  than  as  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  reported 
that  after  June  26,  1944  no  more  workers  left 
France  for  Germany.  There  was  a  constant  re- 
turn movement  to  France,  at  least  until  the  Allied 
liberation.  Probably  the  return  movement  can- 
celed the  flow  to  Germany. 

Early  in  1944,  20,000  Greek  laborers  were  work- 
ing in  Germany.  Women  constituted  almost  one 
fourth  of  that  number  because  of  the  difficulties 
confronting  Greek  women  in  their  search  for  work 
at  home. 

By  the  beginning  of  1944  there  were  not  more 
than  25,000  Hungarian  workers  in  Greater  Ger- 
many; but  following  the  German  occupation  of 
Hungary  in  the  spring  of  1944  it  was  planned  to 
recruit  150,000  workers.  This  plan  was  probably 
carried  out.  Later  a  reported  160,000  Hungarian 
Jews  were  in  labor  service  in  several  localities  in 
German-controlled  territory,  particularly  Austria. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  Italian 
workers  in  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  1944  is 
180,000,  in  addition  to  170,000  working  prisoners 
of  war.  An  agreement  between  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  in  May  1944  provided  for  almost  total  labor 
conscription  in  Italy  for  Germany.  An  attempt 
was  still  being  made  to  carry  out  this  conscription 
in  North  Italy  in  the  fall  of  1944.  In  the  summer 
of  1944  it  was  reported  that  a  large  number  of  in- 
terned Italian  prisoners  of  war  were  being  released 
for  work  as  so-called  "free  civilians".  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  November  1944  almost  all  young 
men  in  Trieste  were  being  arrested  in  the  streets 
and  deported  to  Germany  for  forced  labor.  In 
one  day  1,200  young  men  were  picked  up  and  sent. 

The  Netherlands  Unemployment  Council  esti- 
mated there  were  282,000  Netherlands  forced  la- 
borers in  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1944.  The 
number  has  probably  greatly  increased  since  then 
because  of  German  efforts  to  break  the  resistance 
movement  by  deportation  to  Germany.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  are  reported 
to  have  been  sent  to  Germany  in  large-scale  round- 
ups in  Holland.  All  men  and  boys  from  16  to  40 
were  being  called  together  in  the  winter  of  1944— 
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45.6  It  was  stated  that  50,000  were  taken  from 
Rotterdam  and  even  larger  numbers  from  The 
Hague  and  Leiden.  A  number  of  these  men  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping.  Students  were  regarded  as 
leaders  of  sabotage  and  underground  movements 
in  Germany;  many  of  these  have  been  sent  to 
punishment  camps. 

It  is  probable  that  no  more  than  2,000  Nor- 
wegians are  working  in  Germany,  because  of  Nor- 
way's own  need  for  labor.  Several  hundred  politi- 
cal prisoners  are  reported  to  have  been  sent  to 
Germany  for  forced  labor. 

In  January  1944  there  were  1,400,000  Polish 
workers  in  the  Greater  Reich,  of  whom  900,000 
came  from  the  General  Government  (less  those 
who  died  or  had  returned  home),  250,000  came 
from  the  incorporated  Polish  provinces,  and 
250,000  were  prisoners  of  war  converted  into  free 
workers.  The  number  of  Polish  workers  in  Ger- 
many apparently  has  not  greatly  decreased  since 
then.  At  the  beginning  of  1944,  24,000  Polish 
workers  were  reported  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Ruhr  basin  for  work.  Allied  armies  entering 
Germany  have  found  some  of  these. 

The  number  of  Rumanian  workers  increased 
from  the  4,500  known  to  be  in  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  1943  to  an  estimated  6,000  by  the 
first  of  1944.  Since  that  time  the  number  has 
probably  not  greatly  increased. 

Estimates  of  Soviet  civilian  workers  are  com- 
plicated by  scarcity  of  information  and  by  the 
changing  meaning  of  the  German  term  eastern 
workers,  which  apparently  now  includes  laborers 
from  the  entire  Soviet  territory  which  was  for- 
merly German-occupied.  In  January  1944  there 
were  probably  2,000,000.  It  is  possible  the  num- 
ber has  increased  because  of  forcible  abduction  of 
civilians  by  the  retreating  German  Army  and 
some  voluntary  evacuation  of  Soviet  citizens. 

The  number  of  forced  laborers  in  Germany  from 
Yugoslavia  at  the  beginning  of  1944  was  approxi- 
mately 270,000.  In  April  1943  200,000  Croats 
were  working  in  the  Reich,  including  those  who 
had  come  from  France  and  Belgium,  where  they 
had  been  living  for  years.  Although  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Croats  are  seasonal  agricultural  workers, 
200,000  is  an  average  number  of  Croats  in  Ger- 
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many.     There  were  an  additional  60,000  to  70,000 
Serbs. 

Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany 

Prisoners  of  war  form  another  important  cate- 
gory of  displaced  persons,  for  they  are  numerous 
and  will  have  to  be  returned  home.  Under  the 
1929  Geneva  convention  regulating  the  employ- 
ment and  living  conditions  of  prisoners  of  war, 
officers  may  not  be  required  to  work,  though  en- 
listed men  may  be  required  to  do  certain  kinds  of 
work  under  certain  conditions.7 

Practically  all  the  able-bodied  prisoners  of  war, 
besides  commissioned  officers  and  others  not  re- 
quired to  work,  are  employed  as  workers  either  in 
Germany  or  in  German-occupied  territories.  In 
January  1944  there  were  approximately  2,200,000 
employed  prisoners  of  war  besides  commissioned 
officers  and  others  not  obliged  to  work.  These  last 
two  groups  average  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Germans  formerly  sent  United  Nations 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  east  for  agricultural  work 
and  for  protection  from  bombing  and  military  op- 
erations as  required  by  the  Geneva  convention. 
The  winter  retreat  in  1944-45  necessitated  removal 
to  the  center  of  the  country  of  Allied  prisoners  of 
war  who  had  been  in  the  east.  As  of  January  1944 
approximately  29,000  Americans  were  held  in 
camps  in  the  districts  affected.  Many  of  these  are 
being  sent  westward  on  foot,  in  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  convention,  which  allows  prisoners  of 
war  to  make  maximum  daily   marches   of   12y2 

?  Art.  27  of  the  Geneva  convention  states : 

"Belligerents  may  utilize  the  labor  of  able  prisoners  of 
war,  according  to  their  rank  and  aptitude,  officers  and  per- 
sons of  equivalent  status  excepted. 

"However,  if  officers  or  persons  of  equivalent  status  re- 
quest STiitable  work,  it  shall  be  secured  for  them  so  far  as 
is  possible. 

"Noncommissioned  ofOcers  who  are  prisoners  of  war  shall 
only  be  required  to  do  supervisory  work,  unless  they  ex- 
pressly request  a  remunerative  occupation. 

"Belligerents  shall  be  bound,  during  the  whole  period  of 
captivity,  to  allow  to  prisoners  of  war  who  are  victims  of 
accidents  iu  connection  with  their  work  the  enjoyment  of 
the  benefit  of  the  provisions  applicable  to  laborers  of  the 
same  class  according  to  the  legislation  of  the  detaining 
Power.  With  regard  to  prisoners  of  war  to  whom  these 
legal  provisions  might  not  be  applied  by  reason  of  the 
legislation  of  that  Power,  the  latter  undertakes  to  recom- 
mend to  its  legislative  body  all  proper  measures  equitably 
to  indemnify  the  victims." 
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miles  unless  longer  ones  are  necessary  to  reach  food 
and  shelter.8 

The  westward  Russian  drive  was  reported  to 
have  freed  100,000  to  200,000  French  from  prison- 
ers-of-war  and  concentration  camps,  out  of  a  total 
of  2,500,000  Frenchmen  in  Germany  or  German- 
occupied  territory. 

About  1,000.000  Frenchmen  are  prisoners  of  war 
in  Germany;  and  of  these  about  870,000  are  at 
work.  The  figure  excludes  250,000  converted  to 
the  status  of  free  workers  in  German  em- 
ployment. These  were  persuaded  to  change  their 
status  to  that  of  free  workers  because  of  the  pre- 
sumption they  would  be  better  fed  and  cared  for 
than  prisoners.  The  total  of  both  working  pris- 
oners and  free  workers  is  1,120,000.  The  free 
workers,  who  wear  civilian  clothes,  are  treated  not 
as  prisoners  of  war  but  as  civilian  laborers.  It  is 
probable  that  these  men  voluntarily  accepted  the 
status  of  laborers  because  of  advantages  which  they 
received,  such  as  greater  freedom  and  possibly 
better  food.  Since  under  the  French  law  they  are 
said  to  be  regarded  as  on  furlough  and  still  legally 
as  prisoners  of  war  not  demobilized,  they  will  be 
rubject  to  the  French  military  authorities  on  their 
-turn  if  a  question   is  raised  concerning  their 

atus. 

Of  the  120,178  Belgian  prisoners  of  war  in  Ger- 
many in  December  1940,  68,600  remained  by  No- 
vember 1943. 

Since  Luxembourg  was  incorporated  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Germany  in  1942,  Luxembourgers 
of  military  age  were  forced  into  the  German  Army 
and  were  not  counted  as  prisoners  of  war. 


'  Arts.  7  and  9  of  the  Geneva  convention  state : 

"Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  evacuated  within  the  shortest 
possible  period  after  their  capture,  to  depots  located  in  a 
region  far  enough  from  the  zone  of  combat  for  them  to  be 
out  of  danger. 

"Only  prisoners  who,  because  of  wounds  or  sickness, 
would  run  greater  risks  by  being  evacuated  than  by  re- 
maining where  they  are  may  be  temporarily  kept  in  a 
dangerous  zone. 

"Prisoners  shall  not  be  needlessly  exposed  to  danger 
while  awaiting  their  evacuation  from  the  combat  zone. 

"Evacuation  of  prisoners  on  foot  may  normally  be  ef- 
fected only  by  stages  of  20  kilometers  a  day,  unless  the 
necessity  of  reaching  water  and  food  depots  requires 
longer  stages." 

"Xo  prisoner  may,  at  any  time,  be  sent  into  a  region 
where  he  might  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  combat  zone. 
nor  used  to  give  protection  from  bombardment  to  certain 
points  or  certain  regions  by  his  presence." 


In  October  the  International  Labour  Review  re- 
ported 133,207  Yugoslav  prisoners  of  war  in  Ger- 
many. Almost  all  these  prisoners  are  Serbs,  as 
prisoners  of  German,  Hungarian,  Albanian,  and 
Macedonian  descent  were  released,  as  well  as  all 
the  Croat  prisoners,  reported  released  in  1941 
after  the  creation  of  the  puppet  state  of  Croatia. 
About  95,000  of  the  prisoners  of  war  are  employed 
as  workers. 

On  April  15, 1943  only  56,000  of  a  former  694,000 
Polish  prisoners  of  war  were  still  in  German  prison 
camps,  including  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  soldiers  of  the  regular  Polish  military 
standing  army. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  not  a 
signatory  of  the  Geneva  convention  no  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  visits  are  made  to  camps  contain- 
ing Soviet  prisoners.9  The  number  of  Soviet  pris- 
oners of  war  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate 
accurately.  In  view  of  the  character  of  military 
operations  on  the  Soviet  front  in  1944  it  can  be 
assumed  that  the  number  of  Soviet  prisoners  of 
war  has  not  greatly  increased.  These  prisoners 
were  originally  put  to  work  on  the  spot.  In  1944 
they  were  shifted  to  Germany  in  increasing 
numbers. 

A  large  number  of  Soviet  war  prisoners  were 
sent  to  work  in  various  German-occupied  terri- 

9  Arts.  78  and  79  of  the  Geneva  convention  state : 

"Relief  societies  for  prisoners  of  war,  which  are  properly 
constituted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  country 
and  with  the  object  of  serving  as  the  channel  for  charitable 
effort,  shall  receive  from  the  belligerents,  for  themselves 
and  their  duly  accredited  agents,  every  facility  for  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  their  humane  task  within  the  bounds 
imposed  by  military  necessities.  Agents  of  these  societies 
may  be  admitted  to  the  camps  for  the  purpose  of  distribut- 
ing relief,  as  also  to  the  halting  places  of  repatriated  pris- 
oners, if  furnished  with  a  personal  permit  by  the  military 
authorities,  and  on  giving  an  undertaking  in  writing  to 
comply  with  all  measures  of  order  and  police  which  the 
latter  may  issue." 

"A  central  information  agency  for  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  created  in  a  neutral  country.  The  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  shall  propose  the  organization  of 
such  an  agency  to  the  interested  Powers,  if  it  considers  it 
necessary. 

"The  function  of  that  agency  shall  be  to  centralize  all 
information  respecting  prisoners,  which  it  may  obtain 
through  official  or  private  channels :  it  shall  transmit  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  country  of  origin  of  the  prisoners 
or  to  the  Power  which  they  have  served. 

"These  provisions  must  not  be  interpreted  as  restricting 
the  humanitarian  activity  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross." 
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tories,  such  as  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Norway.  As  already  indicated  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  were  found  by  American  forces  in 
both  France  and  Belgium,  together  with  deported 
Soviet  civilian  workers,  including  many  women. 
In  assembly  camps  in  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  more  than  200,000  Poles,  Czechs,  Rus- 
sians, and  Yugoslavs  are  reported,  together  with 
others  found  by  the  Allied  forces  in  the  path  of 
the  military  and  evacuated  by  them  from  the  front 
to  await  return  home.  A  few  thousand  of  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  started  homeward. 

In  January  1944  about  170,000  Italian  prisoners 
of  war  were  working  in  Germany.  After  the  Allied 
occupation  of  Italy,  Italian  troops  located  in  Ger- 
many and  German-controlled  areas  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  and  were  interned. 

The  great  westward  flight  from  the  Soviet 
Armies  includes  many  kinds  of  uprooted  civilians. 
The  various  types  of  people  pushing  westward  to- 
ward the  center  of  Germany  are  often  referred  to 
as  "refugees".  When  the  Russian  onslaught  be- 
gan to  develop  formidably  it  was  reported  that 
hordes  of  German  refugees  streamed  out  of  Po- 
land and  eastern  Germany,  back-tracking  the 
paths  over  which  the  German  Army  had  swept  in 
its  war  of  conquest  more  than  five  years  ago. 
Within  a  few  days  it  was  estimated  that  2,000,000 
refugees  were  choking  the  railroads  and  highways 
of  eastern  Germany.  A  January  broadcast  re- 
ported an  unprecedented  mass  migration  under 
conditions  of  deepest  winter  and  biting  frost.  As 
the  people  marched,  a  howling  snowstorm  drove 
the  chill  through  every  rip  and  seam.  Within  a 
couple  of  days  the  numbers  were  reported  to  have 
risen  to  3,000,000,  then  to  4,500,000,  and  probably 
rose  even  higher  later. 

The  word  refugees  which  newspaper  accounts 
use  merely  means  people  in  flight  and  may  include 
any  type  of  displaced  person:  Racial  Germans 
(Volksdeutsche)  previously  settled  in  German- 
annexed  or  German-incorporated  Polish  territory ; 
forced  foreign  laborers  sent  to  other  places  by 
the  retreat  of  the  German  Armies;  even  German 
people  fleeing  from  their  homes  in  Germany. 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  word  refugee  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  found  in  international  usage, 
which  has  accepted  the  term  to  identify  people 
who  have  left  their  homes  and  countries  for  po- 
litical, religious,  or  racial  reasons  and  consequently 
lack  the  protection  of  any  government.    The.  defi- 


nition of  refugees  used  by  the  Supreme  Head- 
quarters of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  has 
still  a  different  meaning.  It  includes  only  civilians 
not  outside  the  national  boundaries  of  their  own 
countries  who  desire  to  return  to  their  homes  but 
who  require  assistance  and  who  are  either  tempo- 
rarily homeless  because  of  military  operations  or* 
are  at  some  distance  from  their  homes  for  reasons 
related  to  war. 

As  the  German  retreat  began  on  all  fronts,  the 
Germans  forced  many  French,  Belgian,  Nether- 
lands, and  Soviet  citizens  to  accompany  or  to  fol- 
low the  German  Armies.  By  December  1944  the 
number  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
alone  who  had  left  their  homes  and  entered  Ger- 
many had  reached  a  million.  The  total  is  expected 
to  increase.  The  figure  seems  high,  though  the 
number  of  Baltic  peoples  is  large  enough  to  have 
necessitated  special  reception  districts  and  special 
schools,  newspapers,  and  radio  broadcasts. 

The  presence  in  Germany  of  well  over  a  million 
persons  friendly  to  the  Germans  was  reported. 
If  foreigners  friendly  to  the  Germans  do  not  re- 
turn home,  it  would  seem  possible  that  their  gov- 
ernments would  withdraw  protection.  In  such 
circumstances  they  would  eventually  become, 
stateless. 

Because  of  enormous  shortages  of  housing  andi 
food,  refugee  collaborationists  have  not  been  re- 
ceived in  Germany  with  a  warm  welcome.  This 
situation  of  shortages  has  been  growing  markedly 
worse  as  constantly  increasing  bombings  devas- 
tate more  and  more  of  Germany.  On  the  eastern 
front  provision  of  food  and  shelter  for  the  vast 
horde  of  refugees  from  eastern  Germany  became! 
a  problem  second  only  to  that  of  stemming  the 
invaders.  Another  important  population  move- 
ment within  Germany  today  is  the  return  of  racial 
Germans  to  the  Reich  or  to  Austria.  Both  groups 
are  war  fugitives  dislocated  by  the  shock  of  active 
hostilities  in  a  war  in  which  civilian  populations 
flee  from  the  mechanized  power  of  modern  war- 
fare. Although  both  of  these  groups  are  in  flight! 
there  are  no  homes  to  which  the  racial  Germans  > 
and  East  Prussians  may  return,  whereas  Germans  i 
sent  out  from  the  Reich  as  colonists  or  officials 
probably  have  places  or  relatives  in  Germany  to 
which  they  may  flee. 

After  the  collapse  of  Poland  in  1939  the  terri-j 
tory  was  divided  into  three  sections :  The  German- 1 
Polish  provinces  lost  by  Germany  after  1918,  plus 
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xeas  under  Russian  rule  before  1914  which  were 
nade  into  two  new  German  provinces  and  known 
is  the  Incorporated  Provinces ;  the  rest  of  German- 
xxupied  territory,  which  became  a  separate  ad- 
ninistrative  unit  known  as  the  General  Govern- 
nent ;  and  the  sections  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
[n  addition,  the  Ciechanow  district  was  merged 
nto  the  province  of  East  Prussia.  After  the  in- 
vasion of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  eastern  Galicia  was  in- 
:luded  in  the  General  Government  and  Bialystok 
in  the  province  of  East  Prussia.  From  the  tracts  of 
Polish  territory  incorporated  into  the  Reich  were 
formed  the  Warthegau,  or  Wartheland,  which  ex- 
tended close  to  Czestochowa  and  included  towns 
like  Lodz.  East  Prussia  was  extended  south,  be- 
yond Ciechanow. 

In  1939  some  800,000  Germans  were  living  in 
Polish  territory.  Racial  Germans  from  northern, 
eastern,  and  southeastern  Europe  were  settled  in 
this  territory,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  Ger- 
man officials  and  their  families.  All  these  people 
started    in    westward    flight    with    the    Soviet 

advances. 

In  contrast  to  those  persons  displaced  outside  of 
their  own  countries  are  those  who  have  homes  to 
which  they  can  return  but  who  are  displaced  with- 
in their  own  countries— referred  to  as  internally 
displaced.    The  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  defi- 
nition also  has  its  own  meaning  here  and  explains 
displaced  persons  as  those  civilians  displaced  out- 
side the  national  boundaries  of  their  country  by 
reasons  of  the  war  and  who  are  desirous  of  return- 
ing home  but  are  unable  to  do  so,  oi  to  find  homes 
without  assistance,  or  who  are  to  be  returned  to 
enemy  or  ex-enemy  territory.     Internal  displace- 
ment usually  occurs  when  people  have  been  moved 
within  their  own  countries  because  of  movement 
from  bombed  areas  or  zones  of  military  operations, 
or  because  of  movement  of  war  industries  with 
their  consequent  need  of  manpower  in  the  new 
location.    Before  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  drive 
toward  Berlin,  more  than  20  million  Germans  were 
reported  to  have  been  made  homeless  or  forced 
into  temporary  shelters  away  from  home  by  con- 
tinual bombing. 

The  flight  from  the  east  of  Germany  and  Po- 
land includes  many  internally  displaced  persons— 
those  evacuated  by  the  Germans  themselves  for 
protection  from  bombing  or  to  clear  an  area  for 
military  operations.  Thus  the  German  authori- 
ties in  retreat  were  reported  to  have  planned  to 
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remove  only  1,500,000  people  from  the  danger 
zone  east  of  the  Oder  River,  but  when  the  time 
came  to  put  the  plan  into  operation  it  is  estimated 
that  in  one  week  about  3,000,000  had  to  be  moved. 
Children  under  12,  nursing  mothers  and  women 
over  60,  some  men  over  65,  and  those  unfit  for 
military  service  were  sent  immediately.  All  oth- 
ers had  to  take  their  stand  and  fight. 

These  women  and  children  moved  back  from 
the  lines  are  only  one  kind  of  evacuee.  Thousands 
of  other  evacuees  have  been  moved  from  their 
homes  in  bombed  areas  and  have  been  sent  to  other 
places  in  Germany  or  even  outside  the  country. 
It  is  reported  that  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland  received  nearly  iy2  million  of  these.  Re- 
cent stories  of  the  movement  from  the  east  tell 
of  the  numerous  children's  camps  which  had  been 
set  up  in  eastern  Germany  and  Poland  for  chil- 
dren evacuated  from  bombed  areas.  These  camps 
in  their  turn  were  evacuated  before  the  oncoming 
Soviet  troops,  and  the  children  presumably  were 
sent  to  the  center  as  war  fugitives. 

Internally  displaced  Germans  from  the  east  ar- 
riving in  Berlin  became  further  displaced  by 
orders  telling  them  to  move  on  after  a  three-day 
stop.  Carts,  cars,  and  pedestrians  moving  in  three 
lanes  were  said  to  have  jammed  all  southwestern 
highways  out  of  Berlin. 

A  tragic  group  of  internally  displaced  is  formed 
by  the  non-Aryans.    Few,  if  any,  of  them  are  in 
their  old  homes ;  most  of  them  have  been  ruthlessly 
exterminated,  and  others  have  been  uprooted  and 
displaced.    Discriminatory  laws  and  regulations 
deprived  those  few  who  remain  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  property  and  of  the  right  to  practice  pro- 
fessions or  to  engage  in  most  occupations.    They 
are  German  nationals  but  with  none  of  the  rights 
of  citizens.   Their  residence  has  been  restricted  and 
they  are  required  to  wear  the  six-pointed  Star  of 
David  sewn  on  their  garments.    In  spite  of  all  the 
discrimination  it  is  reported  that  a  number  have 
been  kept  at  work  in  factories  and  on  fortifica- 
tions.   Others  are  reported  to  be  held  as  forced 
laborers  in  work  camps  in  which  there  are  only 
non-Aryans.    Perhaps   not   more   than   a   mere 
5,000  are  left  in  Germany  after  deaths  and  dis- 
persal are  taken  into  account. 

There  are  still  other  kinds  of  displaced  persons, 
of  whom  the  most  important  are  deportees,  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made.  This  term  is  gen- 
erally used  to  indicate  persons  removed  or  ex- 
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pelled  from  the  district  or  country  in  which  they 
live.  Now  the  term  deportation  is  used  generally 
not  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  process  of  removal  of 
persons  who  for  political,  social,  or  health  reasons 
are  found  undesirable  in  a  country,  but  to  refer  to 
arbitrary  removals  from  one  place  to  another.  To- 
day, for  instance,  Netherlanders  and  Norwegians 
who  have  become  politically  obnoxious  to  the  Ger- 
mans are  being  deported  to  Germany  in  probably 
large  numbers,  while  many  Italians  in  the  area  of 
Italy  still  under  German  control  have  been  sent 
forcibly  to  Germany  for  labor. 

A  last  group  of  displaced  persons  is  political 
prisoners.  There  are  in  Germany  an  unknown  but 
probably  large  number  of  Belgian,  Luxembourg, 
French,  Netherlands,  and  Norwegian  political  pris- 
oners, but  the  number  of  Poles  or  Soviets  who  are 
political  prisoners  is  unknown. 

Questions  which  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant are  how  the  millions  of  uprooted  will  fare 
in  the  last  stages  of  dissolution  of  Germany,  how 
they  are  going  to  get  back  home,  and  what  will 
happen  to  them.  These  questions  will  constitute 
no  small  part  of  the  problems  of  European  settle- 
ment. 

Conclusion  of  Discussions  in 
London  on  Telecommunica- 
tions 

[Released  to  the  press  March  19] 

The  discussions  by  telecommunications  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governments  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States,1  assisted  by  representa- 
tives of  Cable  and  Wireless  Limited,  Western 
Union,  and  Commercial  Cable  Company,  which 
have  been  held  in  London  and  which  dealt  with 
the  facilitation  of  the  exchange  of  official  com- 
munications both  military  and  civil  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean areas  incident  to  the  war  have  been  con- 
cluded, and  a  satisfactory  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  the  points  at  issue.  As  a  result  of  that 
agreement  13i/2  cents  a  word  for  government  plain- 
language  messages  and  8%  cents  a  word  for  gov- 
ernment code  messages  will  be  established  from 
New  York  to  Rome,  and  rates  of  8  pence  and 
5  pence  a  word  respectively  will  be  established 
for  messages  in  these  classifications  from  Rome  to 
New  York. 
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Lend-Lease  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States 
And  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France 

OCEAN-GOING  MERCHANT  VESSELS  NOT 
INCLUDED  UNDER  SCHEDULE  2  OF  3(C)  2 

At  hearings  held  on  March  9, 1945  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  1425,  a  Bill 
"To  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  Government- 
owned  merchant  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes" 
apprehension  was  expressed  that  merchant  ves- 
sels might  be  sold  to  the  French  Government  under 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Provisional  Government  of  France  regarding 
supplies  and  services  signed  at  Washington  on 
February  28,  1945,  generally  known  as  the  3(c) 
lend-lease  agreement,  on  terms  more  favorable  to 
the  purchaser  than  those  contemplated  for  sale 
to  citizen  purchasers  under  H.R.  1425.  Reference 
was  had  in  this  connection  to  the  item  of  140 
million  dollars  for  "merchant  marines"  in  sched- 
ule 2  of  the  joint  statement  to  the  3(c)  lend-lease 
agreement.3 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  Honor- 
able Schuyler  Otis  Bland,  on  March  12,  1945,  a 
letter  stating,  in  part,  that : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  ship-disposal  legisla- 
tion is  now  under  consideration  by  Congress,  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  have  agreed  with  M.  Monnet,  Spe- 
cial Envoy  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
France,  that  there  will  be  no  transfer  of  title  of 
ocean-going  merchant  vessels  under  the  terms  of 
the  3(c)  lend-lease  agreement.  If  at  some  subse- 
quent time  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  trans- 
fer of  vessels  to  France  or  to  any  other  foreign 
government,  the  provisions  of  such  legislation  as 
may  exist  bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  followed." 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  386. 


'Based  on  section  3(c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  Mar. 
11, 1941,  55  Stat.  31. 
8  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4, 1945,  p.  365. 
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biglo-American  Cooperation 
?or  Expansion  of  World  Trade 


leleased  to  the  press  March  20] 

Even  the  most  self-confident  crystal  gazer 
ould  hesitate  to  predict  developments  for  the 
est  few  decades  in  most  fields  of  economic  life, 
et  in  one  field  a  prophecy  may  be  made  with  some 
ssurance:  If  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
allow  the  same  general  policy  in  the  field  of  inter- 
ational  trading  methods,  their  action  will  deter- 
une  the  nature  of  international  trading  for  many 
ears  to  come.  The  basis  for  this  belief  is  found 
i  the  role  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
l  world  trade. 

The  figures  of  world  trade  in  the  years  immedi- 
tely  preceding  the  outbreak  of  this  war  give  some 
idication  of  the  importance  of  the  United  States 
nd  Great  Britain  in  international  trade.  The 
Jnited  States  had  the  largest  export  trade,  Great 
Britain  the  largest  import  trade.  Between  them 
hey  accounted  for  nearly  25  percent  of  the  ex- 
torts and  nearly  30  percent  of  the  imports  of  the 
rorld.  In  1937  over  40  percent  of  the  wool  that 
aoved  in  international  trade,  over  25  percent  of 
he  hides,  nearly  55  percent  of  the  rubber,  and  60 
>ercent  of  the  sugar  was  imported  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  role  that  these 
ountries  have  played  and  will  play  in  the  pattern 
if  international  trade  is  even  greater  than  the  bare 
tatistics  would  indicate,  because  the  smaller  coun- 
ries  of  the  world,  including  the  British  Domin- 
ons,  will  in  such  questions  as  import  controls,  ex- 
hange  control,  and  commercial  treaties  be  greatly 
nfluenced  by  the  policies  followed  by  the  United 
states  and  Great  Britain. 

Both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 


1  Made  at  a  meeting  on  Anglo-American  trade  relations, 
iponsored  by  the  American  Marketing  Association  in  co- 
>peration  with  the  Institute  of  World  Economics,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  20,  1945.  Mr.  Fetter  is  Ad- 
riser  on  Lend-Lease  Matters  in  the  Division  of  Lend-Lease 
ind  Surplus  War  Property  Affairs,  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy,  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Fetter 
*as  Adviser  on  British  Commonwealth  Financial  Affairs 
in  the  former  Division  of  Financial  and  Monetary  Affairs. 
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people  are  looking  forward  to  a  post-war  era  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  rising  living  standards. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  in  both  countries 
that  there  should  be  an  expanding  world  trade. 
If  this  is  the  feeling  in  both  countries,  and  if  both 
are  looking  toward  the  same  goal,  one  might  ask 
why  one  stresses  the  need  for  Anglo-American  co- 
operation. Yet,  even  when  people  seek  the  same 
goal,  a  difference  of  opinion  over  paths  may  some- 
times be  as  great  a  cause  of  friction  as  would  a 
difference  over  the  goals  themselves. 

The  American  and  British  peoples  have  a  some- 
what different  attitude  toward  international 
trade,  a  difference  that  has  its  roots  deep  both  in 
the  geography  and  in  the  history  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Foreign  trade  has  always  played  a  far  more 
important  role  in  the  economic  life  of  Great  Brit- 
ain than  in  that  of  the  United  States.  Only  by 
a  large  exchange  of  the  products  of  its  industry 
for  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  of  other  coun- 
tries can  Great  Britain  maintain  its  present  pop- 
ulation at  a  high  living  standard,  and  only  by 
such  an  exchange  can  it  be  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  modern  Britain  except  as  a  great  trader. 
Every  inhabitant  of  that  tight  little  island  knows 
that  a  substantial  part  of  what  he  eats  and  drinks, 
of  what  he  wears,  of  what  shelters  him,  must  come 
from  abroad.  He  knows  that  to  pay  for  these 
goods  Britain  must  export.  To  the  British,  ex- 
ports are  potential  imports  of  cotton,  of  oil,  of 
meat,  of  wool,  of  apples,  of  hides,  of  tobacco,  and 
even  of  American  movies  and  some  types  of 
American  machinery.  That  Britain  must  import, 
and  that  exports  are  but  a  means  to  imports,  are 
first  principles  to  the  British,  and  they  go  far  to 
explain  present  attitudes  in  Great  Britain  on  trade 
problems. 

For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  before 
1932  Britain  had  virtual  free  trade,  conducted  on 
a  multilateral  basis,  with  no  exchange  controls, 
no  clearing  agreements,  and  imperial  preference 
of  only  a  very  limited  type.    For  some  years  be- 
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fore  1932  many  lines  of  British  business  had  been 
finding  increasingly  severe  competition  abroad,  not 
only  from  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  of 
Germany,  and  of  Japan,  but  also  from  local  pro- 
duction in  many  countries,  including  the  British 
Dominions  and  India,  that  previously  had  depend- 
ed almost  entirely  on  imported  manufactured  prod- 
ucts.    Many  British  exporters,  faced  with  this 
competition,  looked  wistfully  at  the  British  trade 
relations  with  a  number  of  countries  where  Britain 
was  buying  much  more  than  she  was  selling.   They 
pointed  out  the  expansion  in  exports  that  would 
take  place  if  these  countries  could  be  persuaded  to 
buy  more  British  goods  as  a  condition  of  main- 
taining their  own  export  markets  in  Great  Britain. 
British  commercial  policy  in  the  1930's  involved 
the  use  of  trade  agreements — both  the  Ottawa 
agreements  and  agreements  with  non-British  coun- 
tries— as  a  means  of  expanding  British  exports, 
but  the  movement  never  crystallized  into  a  general 
acceptance  of  bilateralism.    The  sterling  area  in 
the  1930's  was  simply  a  group  of  countries  that  kept 
a  large  part  of  their  monetary  reserves  in  London, 
or  maintained  their  currencies  at  a  par  with  ster- 
ling, and  only  in  1940  did  it  take  on  its  present  legal 
significance  of  an  area  that  maintains  a  rigid  ex- 
change control  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world 
The  war  brought  to  Britain  rigid  trade  and 
exchange  controls.    When  this  war  is  over  Brit- 
ain will  have  to  decide  the  basis  on  which  she  will 
carry  on  her  peacetime  foreign  trade.    Will  she 
as  rapidly  as  possible  get  rid  of  exchange  control 
and  return  to  a  system  of  multilateral  trade  on  a 
world-wide  basis  and  move  away  from  imperial 
preference?    Or  will  she  perpetuate  the  sterling 
area,  maintain  strict  controls  as  against  the  rest 
of  the  world,  make  bilateral  agreements  with  non- 
British  countries,  and  expand  the  scope  of  impe- 
rial preference  ?    There  is  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion within  England  as  to  the  line  that  post-war 
policy  should  take.    In  accordance  with  the  best 
British  tradition  there  has  been  a  pragmatic  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  all  participants  in  this  de- 
bate: They  realize  that  not  pure  logic  alone,  but 
the  course  of  world-trade  policy,  and  in  particular 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States,  will 
influence  greatly  the  final  decision  on  British  in- 
ternational trade  policy. 

To  the  United  States  foreign  trade  has  never 
held  the  importance  that  it  has  to  Great  Britain. 
We  had  rich  resources  to  develop  after  the  Civil 
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War,  and  for  many  decades  our  primary  concern- 
in  foreign  trade  policy— a  concern  that  at  times, 
was  short-sighted  in  the  exaggerated  form  that  it 
took— was  to  see  that  foreign  imports  did  not 
interfere  with  our  industrialization.     Except  to] 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  growers  of  the  South,  and 
the  grain  farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  foreign 
trade  seemed  of  little  importance  to  most  Ameri- 
cans.    With  the  industrial  growth  of  America, 
and  with  its  rise  as  a  world  power,  many  more 
Americans  have  come  to  believe  that  foreign  trade 
is  important  to  the  United  States.    But  too  often 
Americans  have  thought  of  trade  only  in  terms 
of  exports,  with  imports,  if  brought  into  the  pic- 
ture at  all,  simply  a  necessary  evil  that  we  had  to 
put  up  with.    Fortunately,  that  thinking  is  chang- 
ing.   We  are  realizing  not  only  the  importance  of 
exports  to  a  prosperous  and  fully  employed  Amer- 
ica, but  also  the  importance  of  imports  as  a  means 
of  paying  for  exports,  and  also  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling Americans  to  enjoy  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  that  come  from  a  large  and  varied  import 
trade.    That  is  shown  by  the  continued  support 
that  the  trade-agreements  program  has  received— 
a  support  which  extends  across  party  lines— and 
in  the  achievements  under  that  program,  before 
war  came  to  the  world  in  1939,  in  bringing  about  a 
reduction   of   trade   restrictions   both   here   and 
abroad. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  a  principle  that  was  for- 
mally adopted  as  part  of  American  commercial 
policy  in  the  Eepublican  administrations  of  the 
1920's  but  was  reemphasized  by  Secretary  Hull, 
was  non-discriminatory  treatment  of  the  products 
of  all  nations  in  foreign  trade.    We  granted  equal 
treatment  to  the  products  of  all  countries,  and  we 
expected  other  countries  to  give  our  trade  as  good 
treatment  as  our  competitors  received.    A  feature 
of  the  trade-agreements  program  that  appealed 
to  the  American  public,  and  that  did  much  to  win 
support  of  Americans  interested  in  export  mar- 
kets, was  this   emphasis   on   non-discriminatory 
treatment.    Yet  the  American  emphasis  on  non- 
discriminatory treatment  was  in  the  1920's  and 
early  1930's  a  cause  of  friction  in  the  economic 
field  between  this  country  and  other  countries. 
The  reason  why  this  was  so  in  the  years  before 
the  passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  that 
when  non-discrimination  was  accompanied  by  high 
tariffs,  it  was  indeed  cold  comfort  to  the  many 
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countries  that  protested  against  new  duties  that 
cut  into  long-established  trades  to  be  told  that 
this  was  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis— that  the 
practically  prohibitive  duties  applied  equally  to 
all  countries.  With  understandable  realism  many 
a  foreigner  between  1922  and  1934  suggested  that 
discrimination  which  allowed  a  country  to  trade 
was  preferable  to  non-discrimination  which  kept  it 
from  trading.  The  trade  agreements  did  much  to 
correct  this  situation,  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  if  our  policy  of  non-discrimination  is  to  have 
the  sound  basis  of  an  expanding  trade. 

The  wartime  exchange  controls  and  import  con- 
trols   of    Great    Britain,    and    similar    controls 
throughout  the  whole  sterling  area,  have  been  ap- 
plied with  a  view  to  conserving  the  limited  supplies 
of  gold  and  dollar  exchange.    These  controls  have 
in  some  instances  hit  hard  on  the  toes  of  American 
business.    Many  persons  in  Great  Britain  feel  that 
only  by  continuing  such  controls,  and  by  exploit- 
ing to  the  full  the  bargaining  power  inherent  in 
the  great  potential  imports  of  Great  Britain — a 
bargaining  power  of  tremendous  potential  in  the 
case  of  many  food-  and  raw-material-producing 
countries  for  whose  products  Britain  has  been  the 
principal  market — will  Britain  after  six  years  or 
more  of  war  be  able  to  develop  a  sufficient  volume 
of  exports  to  meet  her  import  needs.    They  see 
the  one  hope  of  British  trade  in  perpetuating  and 
consolidating  the  wartime  sterling  area,  and  de- 
veloping a  trade  largely  independent  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  outside  the  sterling  area. 
Such  a  policy  would  mean  that  countries  that  enter 
into  bilateral  trading  relations  with  Britain  would 
divert  their  imports  to  Britain,  and  that  Britain 
would  divert  its  imports  to  those  countries.    Even 
the  threat  of  such  a  policy  stiffens  the  backs  of 
Americans.    This  is  a  game  that  two  can  play,  and 
the  natural  reaction  of  many  is  that  the  American 
answer  to  such  a  threat  should  be  higher  tariffs 
against  British  goods  and  perhaps  some  exclusive 
trading  arrangements  of  our  own.    This  in  turn 
would  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  favor  bilateralism,  and  in  both  coun- 
tries that  primitive  human  reaction,  "You  can't 
shove  me  around,"  could  easily  make  us  forget  the 
larger  common  interests  that  are  involved.    In 
brief,  strong  public  support  in  Great  Britain  for 
a  return  to  multilateral  trade  after  the  war  will 
depend  in  no  small  part  on  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States ;  backing  for  a  liberal  trade  policy 
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in  the  United  States  will  be  much  easier  to  obtain 
if  the  trend  in  Britain  is  back  to  multilateral  trade. 
The  United  States,  however,  has  both  a  greater 
power  and  a  greater  freedom  of  action  in  this  mat- 
ter than  has  Great  Britain.    Our  gold  position 
and    our    international    economic    position    are 
stronger  than  Great  Britain's.    Foreign  trade  is 
not  the  life-and-death  matter  to  us  that  it  is  to 
Britain.    A    successful    British    bilateral    trade 
policy,  and  the  continuance  of  the  sterling  area  in 
its  present  form,  would  be  possible  only  because 
many  countries  of  the  world  not  only  do  the 
major  part  of  their  trade  with  Great  Britain,  but 
also  have  an  export  surplus  in  their  trade  with 
Great  Britain.    That  puts  them  in   a  position 
where  they  have  little  choice  open  to  them  but  to 
conform  to  a  bilateral  trade  policy,  if  Britain 
wishes  such  a  policy.     Greater  trade  opportunities 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  measures  not  only  to 
weaken  the  case  for  bilateralism  in  Great  Britain, 
but  to  lessen  the  possibility  that  other  countries 
will  wish  to  participate  in  bilateral  trading  ar- 
rangements with  Great  Britain.     That  is  why  it  is 
so  important  today  to  continue  and  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  American  trade- agreements  program. 
We  and  the  British  need  an  expanding  interna- 
tional trade.    We  both  look  forward  to  a  world  in 
which  the  finest  energies  of  men  can  be  devoted  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  in  which  modern  science, 
industry,  and  transportation  can  make  their  full 
contributions  to  rising  living  standards.    If  we 
can  follow  liberal  trade  policies,  based  on  multi- 
lateral exchange,  there  will  be  enough  trade  for 
all,  and  the  fears  here  and  in  Great  Britain  lest 
the  other  country  get  more  than  its  share  will 
largely  vanish  in  the  common  benefits  of  an  ex- 
panding trade. 

Death  of  Minister  of 
South  Africa 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of  The  Hon- 
orable Ralph  William  Close,  for  many  years  South 
African  Minister  to  the  United  States.  During 
his  11  years  in  Washington  he  represented  his  Gov- 
ernment with  distinction  and  made  a  multitude  of 
friends,  who,  with  me,  have  been  deeply  grieved 
by  the  sad  news  of  his  death. 
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The  Concept  of  the  United  Nations 


Remarks  by  CARLTON  SAVAGE 


[Released  to  the  press  March  20] 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  grim  necessity  produced 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  January  1, 1942. 
The  signature  of  this  historic  Declaration  by  rep- 
resentatives of  twenty-six  governments  brought 
the  United  Nations  formally  into  being.  At  that 
time  the  situation  of  these  nations  was  desperate. 
One  by  one  their  territories  had  been  overrun  by 
Axis  armies.  Furthermore,  Japan  had  just  en- 
tered the  war  with  a  treacherous  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  outlook  for  the  nations  arrayed 
against  the  Axis  was  dark  indeed.  It  was  realized 
that  this  is  a  war  for  survival  and  that  only  by 
being  united  could  these  nations  survive. 

In  the  United  Nations  Declaration  it  is  affirmed 
that  complete  victory  over  the  common  enemies  is 
essential  to  defend  life,  liberty,  independence,  and 
religious  freedom,  and  to  preserve  human  rights 
and  justice.  To  this  end  each  Government  pledges 
its  full  resources  in  the  war  and  agrees  not  to  make 
a  separate  armistice  or  peace.  But  this  is  not  all. 
In  the  Declaration  the  signatory  governments  sub- 
scribe to  the  common  program  of  purposes  and 
principles  embodied  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
central  goal  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  a 
peace  "which  will  afford  assurance  that  all  the  men 
in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom 
from  fear  and  want". 

Thus,  from  the  beginning  the  aims  of  the  United 
Nations  have  been:  (1)  complete  victory  over  the 
common  enemies,  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  fu- 
ture peace  and  security.  But  at  first  the  emphasis 
had  to  be  placed  on  winning  the  war.  It  was  im- 
mediately and  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
strangle-hold  of  the  Axis  powers  be  broken,  and 
all  energies  were  turned  in  that  direction. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  number  of  United  Na- 
tions increased.  In  1942  four  states  entered  the 
war  against  the  Axis.    Mexico  took  its  stand  with 

'Made  at  the  United  Nations  Club  in  Washington  on 
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the  United  Nations  on  June  5.    Five  days  there- 
after the  late  President  Quezon   communicated 
the  adherence  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
to  the  Declaration,  stating  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  did  "not  intend  to  be  cowed  by  the 
armed  might  of  Japan".    During  July  the  Em- 
peror of  Ethiopia,  the  first  state  to  regain  its  ter- 
ritory after  temporary   occupation  by   an  Axis 
aggressor,  announced  the  adherence  of  Ethiopia 
to  the  Declaration.    In  August  Brazil  entered  the 
war  against  Germany  and  Italy,  and  shortly  after- 
ward adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration. 
Meanwhile,  statesmen  in  several  of  the  United 
Nations  discussed  from  time  to  time  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  future  peace.    In  this 
country  Secretary  Hull  said  it  was  plain  that  some 
international  agency  must  be  created  which  could 
—by  force,  if  necessary— keep  the  peace  among 
nations  in  the  future.    The  Chinese  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  said  that  after 
this  war  there  must  be  established  a  league  to  en- 
force peace— an  international  organization  based 
upon  the  principle  of  a  threat  of  overwhelming 
power  to  prevent  aggressive  wars.   More  and  more 
attention  was  given  to  tins  problem  as  time  went 
on  and  as  the  impressive  victories  of  the  United 
Nations  over  our  enemies  brought  a  little  closer 
the  day  of  peace. 

This  subject  was  considered  at  Moscow  in  Oc- 
tober 1943,  and  there  the  four  nations  bearing  the 
principal  burden  of  carrying  forward  the  battle 
against  the  Axis  issued  a  declaration  that  their 
united  action,  which  had  been  pledged  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  would  be  continued  for  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  securi- 
ty.  Furthermore,  they  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  establishing  a  general  peace  and  security 
organization,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eign equality  of  all  peace-loving  states. 

Immediately  after  the  Moscow  Conference  the 
leaders  of  these  United  Nations  assembled  at  Teh- 
ran and  Cairo  with  their  military  advisers.  At 
these  conferences  they  strengthened  the  collabora- 
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tion  of  the  four  nations  in  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  common  enemies.  At  the  same  time 
they  reaffirmed  the  determination  of  their  nations 
to  work  together  in  the  peace  that  will  follow  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  increased  in 
number  and  developed  still  further  their  collabo- 
ration. During  1943  and  1944  three  general 
United  Nations  conferences  were  held:  Food  and 
Agriculture,  Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  and  Mone- 
tary and  Financial.  In  1944  representatives  of 
China,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States  met  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  agreed 
upon  tentative  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  peace  and  security  organiza- 
tion open  to  membership  of  all  peace-loving  states 
and  bearing  the  title  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  Proposals  were  made  public  on  October  9 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  com- 
pleted and  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
at  a  full  United  Nations  conference.  Since  that 
time  they  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
throughout  the  world. 

At  Yalta  in  February  of  this  year  the  chiefs 
of  state  of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  States  met  with  their  political  and 
military  advisers  and  took  important  decisions  in 
furthering  United  Nations  collaboration.  They 
worked  out  plans  for  the  final  defeat  of  Germany 
and  for  the  occupation  and  control  of  that  coun- 
try. They  determined  upon  joint  assistance  to 
the  liberated  states.  They  reaffirmed  their  com- 
mon determination  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
in  the  peace  to  come  the  unity  of  purpose  and  of 
action  which  has  made  victory  possible  and  cer- 
tain for  the  United  Nations  in  this  war. 

It  was  agreed  at  Yalta  that  the  United  Nations 
should  assemble  in  San  Francisco  on  April  25  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  charter  for  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  along  the  lines  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals.  The  general  provisions 
of  these  Proposals  are  well  known :  The  purposes 
of  the  proposed  Organization  are  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  and  security,  develop  friendly 
relations  among  nations,  achieve  cooperation  in 
the  solution  of  international  economic,  social,  and 
other  humanitarian  problems,  and  promote  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms ;  the  members  of  the  Organization  shall  set- 
tle their  disputes  by  peaceful  means ;  the  Organi- 


zation is  to  be  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereign equality  of  all  peace-loving  states  with 
membership  open  to  all  such  states.  Finally,  the 
international  Organization  is  to  be  given  power 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity. Secretary  Stettinius  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  based  squarely 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
of  the  United  Nations  Declaration. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  at  San 
Francisco  in  setting  up  an  international  peace 
and  security  organization.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  there  will  agree  upon  a  char- 
ter for  this  Organization.  It  can  be  anticipated 
that  the  provisions  agreed  upon  will  not  be  com- 
pletely acceptable  in  every  detail  to  every  nation 
concerned.  But  if  the  Organization  can  be 
launched,  a  great  step  forward  will  have  been 
taken.  Through  the  years  to  come  the  United 
Nations  can  perfect  and  develop  it. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  cannot  too  often  re- 
mind ourselves  that  to  construct  the  machinery  of 
peace  will  not  in  itself  preserve  peace.  Commander 
Stassen  has  well  said  that  we  must  look  upon 
the  San  Francisco  conference  as  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  win  a  beachhead  in  the  battle  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace;  that  the  beachhead  is  not  the 
final  goal,  but  only  the  jumping-off  place  for  the 
long,  hard  drive  toward  victory.  This  is  not  to 
minimize  in  any  way  the  work  to  be  done  at  San 
Francisco,  but  to  emphasize  that  it  is  only  the 
beginning. 

The  United  Nations  must  remain  united  and 
must  be  forever  vigilant  if  this  noble  enterprise 
is  to  be  successful.  Peace  and  security  cannot  be 
maintained  otherwise. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  present 
hostilities,  it  is  likely  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  make  every  effort  necessary  to  maintain  peace, 
as  the  horrors  and  sufferings  of  the  present  war 
will  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  their  conscious- 
ness. However,  as  time  goes  on,  human  nature  is 
such  that  the  vigilance  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
may  be  lessened.  In  this  connection,  we  should 
ever  keep  before  us  the  lesson  of  the  1930's.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  lesson  has  ever  been  more 
vividly  expressed  than  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  New 
Zealand  newspaper  which  described  the  situation 
as  follows:  "The  1930's  were  the  most  amazing 
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years  in  modern  history.  They  were  the  years  in 
which,  east  and  west  of  the  water,  great  nations 
watched  fascinated  and  unbelieving  the  open 
preparation  of  their  own  destruction.  So  vast 
was  wickedness,  so  bold  and  blatant,  that  peaceful 
millions  took  truth  for  nightmare  and  sought  ref- 
uge from  grim  reality  in  senseless  optimism." 

The  United  Nations  constitute  a  truly  remark- 
able coalition.  Born  when  our  national  existence — 
our  very  lives — were  at  stake,  these  nations  have 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  repulse  those  who 
would  destrojr  us.  Through  it  all  the  peoples  of 
the  United  Nations  have  endured  suffering  to  an 
extent  never  before  experienced  in  all  human 
history. 

The  comradeship  and  friendship  forged  during 
this  common  ordeal  should  bind  us  together  for 
the  tremendous  tasks  ahead.  The  United  Nations, 
now  numbering  45,  vary  greatly  in  size,  in  race, 
in  cultural  and  political  background.  But  we  have 
an  overwhelming  common  aspiration  for  peace, 
freedom,  and  security.  We  have  learned  from  our 
experience  during  recent  years  that  the  only  way 
we  can  achieve  this  goal  is  to  work  together  to 
finish  this  war  and  to  insure  that  no  such  catastro- 
phe shall  again  blight  our  civilization.  The 
thought  of  the  innumerable  dead,  the  countless 
maimed,  the  incalculable  destruction,  and  the  wide- 
spread suffering  drives  us  on  in  an  inexorable 
determination  to  this  end. 

There  may  be  times  in  the  future  when  we  feel 
that  we  have  difficulty  in  working  together.  How- 
ever, we  should  ever  keep  in  mind  what  will  happen 
to  our  civilization  if  we  drift  apart  and  another 
war  results.  The  development  of  the  flying  bomb 
and  the  possibilities  of  other  new  weapons  serve  as 
an  ominous  warning  that  if  we  do  not  cooperate 
to  prevent  aggression  we  shall  surely  be  destroyed. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  cannot  too  often  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  war  is  by  no  means  over, 
that  there  remains  a  long  and  weary  struggle  ahead 
before  the  last  of  the  Axis  forces  have  laid  down 
their  arms.  Through  unity  and  effective  coopera- 
tion we  can  hasten  the  day  of  final  victory.  Thus 
also  we  can  more  surely  bring  about  a  lasting 
peace.  As  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  said 
during  the  blackest  days  of  the  war:  "United  we 
stand.  Divided  we  fall.  Divided,  the  dark  age 
returns.  United,  we  can  save  and  guide  the 
world." 


Visit  of  the  Governor  General 
Of  Canada 

His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  the  Ear 
of  Athlone,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  am 
H.R.H.  Princess  Alice  arrived  in  Washington  oj 
March  22.  The  Governor  General  and  his  part; 
were  formally  received  at  Union  Station  by  Preei 
dent  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  were  then  escorted  t> 
the  White  House.  On  Friday,  March  23,  Presi 
dent  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  entertained  at  dinner  ii 
honor  of  the  Governor  General  and  Princess  Alice 
Before  leaving  Washington  on  March  24  for  Can 
ada  they  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Grew. 
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mower,  where  to  get  good  potato  seed,  and  how  trf 
plant  it  for  the  best  results.  Internationally  wr 
learn  skills  and  ways  of  doing  things  through  pro 
grams  of  industrial  training,  the  exchange  of  ex 
perts,  and  acquaintance  with  scientific  and  tech. 
nical  literature.  After  such  service  to  on< 
another  neighbors  stand  together  against  tin. 
trouble-maker. 

If  in  this  manner,  in  such  cultural  cooperation 
the  peoples  of  the  world  will  create  a  good-neigh 
borhood,  the  police  organization  will  be  trulj 
effective  but  need  seldom  be  summoned.  Th< 
youth  of  the  world  has  a  stake  in  cultural  coopera 
tion  between  nations  that  extends  even  beyond  tht 
development  of  the  spirit  of  peace. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  the  members  of  m] 
generation  would  say  to  the  youth  of  the  world 
And,  in  passing,  a  word  of  envy.  In  spite  of  tht 
sacrifices  you  are  making  in  the  war ;  whatever  th( 
terrors  you  have  endured ;  in  terms  of  the  oppor 
tunities  for  service  that  confront  you,  this  is  t 
time  when  "to  be  young  is  very  Heaven". 


"=  THE  DEPARTMENT  = 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Philip  O.  Chalmers  as  Chief  of  the  Division  oi 
Brazilian  Affairs,  effective  February  24, 1945. 
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An  Economic  Policy  for  Peace 

Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON  » 


[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

On  April  25  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  will  meet  here  in  San  Francisco  to  draft 
the  Charter  of  the  general  international  Organiza- 
tion for  security  and  peace. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  that  Charter. 
By  it  the  United  Nations  will  transform  their 
wartime  partnership,  the  partnership  that  won 
the  war,  into  an  enduring  institution  for  the  win- 
ning of  the  peace.  That  institution  is  not  nar- 
rowly conceived.  It  will  include  organs  not  only 
for  military  power  and  political  adjustment  but 
for  justice,  economic  betterment,  and  humane 
work  of  every  kind.  It  will  do  this  because  se- 
curity and  peace  depend  on  the  broadest  practi- 
cable measures  of  cooperation. 

Collective  security  is  not  divisible.  People  and 
governments  cannot  expect  to  work  successfully 
together  in  political  and  military  affairs  if  they 
go  off  in  opposite  directions  in  the  other  matters 
where  their  interests  cross.  If  we  want  our  part- 
nership to  be  successful,  we  must  try  to  apply  it 
to  all  the  fields  in  which  governments  are  likely 
to  be  active. 

One  of  the  important  fields  in  which  govern- 
ments are  certain  to  take  an  interest  in  the  years 
ahead  is  commerce,  and  its  handmaid,  currency. 
We  believe  in  private  enterprise  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  has  never  meant  that  we  have  no 
laws  at  all  upon  commercial  matters.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  gives  to  Congress 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  and  of  foreign 
coin ;  and  Congress  has  passed  laws  on  both  sub- 
jects many  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Those  laws  obviously  have  effects  out- 
side* our  borders,  whether  we  want  them  to  or  not. 
They  cannot  be  considered  wisely  unless  those 
effects  are  borne  in  mind. 

Obviously  I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  tariff 
and  currency  laws  ought  to  be  written  solely  to 
please  foreign  countries.    We  will  write  them  in 
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the  end  to  please  ourselves.  But  we  ought  always 
to  think  of  our  whole  interest,  including  that  in 
security  and  peace  and  therefore  in  international 
collaboration.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that 
we  should  look  at  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals, 
the  trade-agreements  program,  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  the  pending  legislation  on  post-war  sale 
of  ships,  the  programs  of  export  subsidy  on  wheat 
and  cotton,  the  Chicago  proposals  on  civil  avia- 
tion, and  every  other  proposal  for  economic  ac- 
tion that  will  have  effects  abroad. 

The  true  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  not  opposed  to  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  a 
good  illustration.  Some  Americans,  and  some 
Englishmen  too,  speak  of  those  relations  as  if  the 
main  thing  were  the  competition  of  the  two  coun- 
tries for  business  in  South  America,  or  in  the  Near 
East,  or  in  China.  Undoubtedly  some  firms  in  the 
United  States  will  find  themselves  in  active  compe- 
tition with  British  firms,  just  as  they  will  with 
other  firms  in  the  United  States.  But  the  main 
fact  about  our  commercial  relations  with  Great 
Britain  is  that  Great  Britain  has  been  for  many 
years  either  our  largest  or  our  second  largest  peace- 
time customer,  and  that,  when  she  is  second,  Can- 
ada is  first.  Among  the  things  that  Britain  bought 
from  us  in  large  volume  before  the  war  and  would 
like  to  buy  again  were  cotton,  tobacco,  gasoline 
and  oil,  apples,  raisins,  prunes,  and  motion 
pictures. 

The  amount  of  these  things  and  other  things 
that  the  British  buy  from  us  after  the  war  will 
depend  chiefly  on  how  many  dollars  they  can  earn 
to  pay  for  them.  They  can  earn  dollars  chiefly 
by  selling  goods  and  services  abroad.  But  we  have 
not  been,  in  recent  years,  a  very  large  customer  for 
the  things  the  British  have  for  sale  abroad.  They 
have  to  earn  dollars  largely  by  selling,  for  instance, 
textiles  and  machinery  to  tropical  countries  who 
sell,  for  instance,  tea  and  cocoa  and  other  tropical 
products  to  us. 

Trade  is  not  as  simple  as  a  two-way  street.  In 
fact  it  has  to  be  about  an  eight-way  crossroads  to 
be  really  useful.    It  is  for  this  reason  that,  when 
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we  start  to  stabilize  world  currencies  so  that  trad- 
ing can  go  forward,  it  is  not  enough  to  stabilize  dol- 
lars and  pounds,  or  pounds  and  francs,  or  francs 
and  kronor.  It  is  important  to  stabilize  all  cur- 
rencies in  relation  to  each  other.  That  is  why  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  proposed  at  Bretton 
Woods  is  not  simply  an  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  or  between  Britain  and 
France,  or  between  France  and  Norway.  That 
would  not  be  enough.  If  trade  is  to  go  forward, 
traders  in  any  country  must  be  able  to  deal  with 
their  customers  or  suppliers  in  any  other  country, 
and  therefore  every  currency  must  be  stabilized 
with  every  other.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
Bretton  Woods  conference  was  attended  by  the 
monetary  experts  of  all  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  the  International  Monetary  Fund  which 
they  proposed  will  include  all  of  them. 

Since  trade  has  to  move  in  so  many  directions  it 
is  clear  that  it  can  be  interfered  with  by  unwise 
commercial  regulations  made  by  any  government. 
We  are  all  interested  in  each  other's  tariff  laws,  in 
the  treatment  that  all  countries  give  such  subjects 
as  cartels,  and  in  the  quotas,  prohibitions,  and 
other  obstacles  to  trading  that  any  country  may  set 
up.  Neither  we  nor  any  other  country  can  give 
excessive  protection  to  domestic  producers  without 
doing  damage  to  the  complicated  network  of  inter- 
national exchange.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
vitally  important  to  reach  general  agreement, 
among  at  least  the  principal  trading  nations  of  the 
world,  as  to  the  commercial  policies  that  they  re- 
spectively apply.  Collective  security,  I  said  a 
while  ago,  is  not  divisible.  Neither  is  foreign 
trade. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  the  true  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  commercial  matters  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  other  countries.  The 
fact  is  that  what  we  need  from  them  agrees  very 
closely  with  what  they  need  from  us. 

We  want  them  to  be  prosperous,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  good  markets  for  our  products.  They 
want  us  to  be  prosperous,  for  the  same  reason. 

We  want  their  prosperity  to  be  as  stable  as 
possible,  in  order  that  sharp  declines  in  their 
orders  from  us  may  not  set  off  depression  here. 
They  want  our  prosperity  to  be  stable,  for  the 
same  reason. 

They  want  us  to  be  efficient  at  the  things  that 
we  do  best,  in  order  that  we  may  be  a  good  place 
to  buy  good  products  at  fair  prices.  We  want 
them  to  be  efficient  at  the  things  that;  they  do  best, 
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for  the  same  reason.  We  want  their  tariffs  andi 
other  barriers  against  our  exports  to  be  low,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  a  chance  to  sell  our  prod- 
ucts in  their  markets.  They  want  our  tariffs  to  be 
low,  for  the  same  reason. 

We  want  them  to  help  preserve  stability  in  thei 
exchange  rates  so  that  our  people  can  do  business 
with  them  across  national  frontiers  without  tak- 
ing gamblers'  chances.    They  want  us  to  help  in 
the  same  job,  for  the  same  reason. 

We  want  them  to  join  with  us  in  making  inter- 
national investment  reasonably  safe,  so  that  capi- 
tal can  be  applied  to  undeveloped  resources,  pro- 
ductivity and  wealth  increased,  and  profits  made. 
They  want  our  help  in  the  same  effort. 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  The  truth  is  that  in 
economic  matters,  as  fully  as  in  peace,  the  real 
interests  of  peoples  run  in  parallel.  They  ought 
to  work  together,  and  they  can. 

It  is  not  certain  that  they  will.  It  is  not  always 
easy  for  some  special  group  or  interest  or  region 
to  forget  what  often  seems  the  immediate  main 
chance.  It  is  not  easy  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
not  easy  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  easy  always  to  bring  ourselves  to  see 
that  it  is  better  to  expand  the  general  prosperity, 
and  our  own  welfare  with  it,  than  to  fight  about 
the  minor  segments  of  an  economy  of  scarcity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  remember  that  the  first  test  of 
any  economic  program  should  be  whether  it  tends 
to  multiply  wealth  or  to  divide  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  that  what  looks  like  an 
immediate  advantage  may  destroy  a  larger  and 
more  permanent  prosperity.  It  is  not  easy,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  once  said,  to  train  oneself  to 
truly  national  views. 

We  shall  have  to  undergo  that  training,  and  so 
will  many  other  people,  if  we  really  mean  to  be  se- 
cure and  prosperous.  For  the  world  might  yet 
break  up  into  competing  economic  blocs,  as  the 
President  said  in  his  message  on  the  Bretton  Woods 
proposals.  But,  as  he  also  said  in  the  same 
message : 

"We  have  a  chance,  we  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  use  our  influence  in  favor  of  a  more  united 
and  cooperating  world.  Whether  we  do  so  will 
determine,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  the  kind 
of  lives  our  grandchildren  can  live." 1 

In  the  time  remaining,  I  wish  to  sketch  some  of 
the  main  economic  problems  confronting  us  and 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1&45,  p.  222. 
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tie  rest  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  suggest  what 
aems  to  me  the  right  direction  for  our  policy  in 
aspect  to  them. 

At  the  threshold  lie  financial  questions.  They 
I  at  the  threshold,  because,  unless  the  nations 
greo — and  provide  the  means  for  keeping  their 
■eement — to  put  aside  the  devices  and  tricks  of 
Bbetary  warfare  which  they  learned  so  well  be- 
ore  and  during  this  war,  there  is  little  chance  for 
rorld  recovery  through  increased  production,  ex- 
■ttding  trade,  and  better  living  standards.  With- 
out such  a  recovery  the  future  for  millions  of  men 
nd  women  and  the  future  for  world  peace  is  dark 
ndeed. 

Since  every  deal  between  businessmen  in  differ- 
ent countries  necessarily  involves  two  currencies, 
he  problem  is  necessarily  international.  The 
Jnited  Nations'  answer  is  the  International  Mone- 
ary  Fund  proposed  at  Bretton  Woods. 

I  discussed  the  Fund  at  some  length  this  noon 
>efore  the  Commonwealth  Club.1  The  main  ideas, 
n  briefest  outline,  are  quite  simple.  The  Fund 
:onsists  first  of  a  set  of  rules  by  which  the  member 
lations  each  agree  to  abide.  These  rules  provide 
for  stability,  non-discrimination,  and  so  on.  Then, 
»  enable  countries  to  keep  the  rules  they  have 
igreed  to,  there  is  a  fund  of  currencies  from  which 
;ach  country  with  its  own  money  may  buy  the 
noney  of  other  countries  within  a  stated  limit,  to 
neet  emergency  requirements.  There  is  provision 
ilso  for  continuous  consultation  and  exchange  of 
nformation. 

In  short,  what  the  Fund  comes  down  to  is  a 
practical  arrangement  by  which  the  United  Na- 
tions work  together  to  maintain  the  free  use  of  their 
currencies  for  trade  purposes  at  stable  rates  and 
to  avoid  competitive  depreciation  and  other  forms 
Df  financial  warfare.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  in 
the  economic  field  is  more  important  for  the 
future. 

The  other  great  problem  in  the  financial  field 
relates  to  international  investment.  Lending  and 
investment  will  be  critically  needed  in  the  early 
post-war  years  in  order  that  the  devastated  coun- 
tries may  have  the  wherewithal  to  buy  abroad  the 
things  they  need  to  reconstruct  their  countries,  in 
order  that  the  undeveloped  countries  may  be  able 
to  increase  their  productivity  and  wealth,  and  in 
order  that  the  countries  that  will  have  production 
goods  for  sale,  like  the  United  States,  may  find  a 


1  See  p.  469. 
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market.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  devastation  and 
confusion  following  the  war  make  many  of  the 
risks  too  great  for  private  lenders. 

Here  again  there  is  proposed  a  United  Nations 
institution,  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  which  will  investigate  the 
loans  and  spread  the  risks  and  permit  the  business 
to  go  forward.  Most  of  the  loans  it  supervises  will 
be  made  by  private  capital ;  the  Bank  will  guar- 
antee them.  Others  it  will  make  itself.  Upon 
both  sorts  it  will  make  sure  that  the  project  is 
worthwhile,  that  the  charges  to  the  borrower  are 
moderate,  and  that  the  money  is  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  this  proposal  is  intelligent  and  useful. 
In  the  field  of  trade  itself  the  major  interna- 
tional problem  revolves  about  our  old  familiar 
friend,  the  tariff,  and  about  the  more  recent  de- 
vices— quotas,  prohibitions,  preference  systems, 
subsidies,  and  so  on — by  which  governments  seek 
to  force  exports,  prevent  imports,  and  solve  their 
business  problems  at  the  expense  of  foreigners. 

It  is  here,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  place, 
that  nations  find  it  hard  to  make  a  choice  between 
cooperation  and  economic  warfare.  Protective 
sentiment  is  strong  in  every  country.  It  seems  so 
very  easy  to  exclude  competing  foreign  goods,  re- 
serve local  markets  for  local  producers,  and  dump 
surpluses  abroad. 

The  trouble  is  that  more  than  one  can  play  that 
game.  They  can,  and  have.  No  one,  I  hope,  wants 
to  repeat  what  happened  between  1920  and  1935. 

Eleven  years  ago,  in  1934,  this  country  took  the 
other  road.  By  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  we 
made  a  standing  offer  to  reduce  our  tariff  barriers 
upon  the  goods  of  any  country  which  would  do 
the  same  for  us.  The  Congress  has  renewed  that 
act  three  times  since  1934,  and  I  hope  will  soon 
renew  it  once  again,  and  this  time  strengthen  it. 
Under  the  act,  in  the  years  since  1934,  we  have 
made  32  agreements  with  28  countries.  Each  one 
of  those  agreements  lowered  foreign  barriers 
against  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
lowered  United  States  tariff  rates  against  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  other  country  to  the  bargain,  guaran- 
teed each  country  against  discrimination  by  the 
other,  and  thus  permitted  private  trade  to  move 
more  freely  back  and  forth  between  them,  to  the 
benefit  of  both. 

To  be  fully  useful  under  present-day  conditions 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  needs  to  be  strength- 
ened at  one  important  point.    You  will  remember 
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that  as  passed  in  1934  the  act  authorized  reduc- 
tions in  our  tariff  up  to  50  percent  of  each  rate  as 
it  then  stood.  In  the  last  11  years  a  good  many 
of  those  reductions  have  been  made,  always  in 
response  to  corresponding  reductions  in  foreign 
barriers  against  our  exports.  Those  rates  of  course 
cannot  be  reduced  again.  Other  rates  have  been 
reduced  less  than  the  full  authorized  50  percent, 
so  that  in  them  some  authority  and  bargaining 
power  remains.  On  others  no  reductions  have  been 
made  at  all. 

In  dealing  with  each  country  we  have  of  course, 
in  order  to  use  our  bargaining  power  to  best  ad- 
vantage, dealt  with  commodities  which  that  coun- 
try had  for  sale.  The  result  of  operations  up  to 
date  therefore  is  that  the  original  1934  authority 
is  pretty  well  used  up  as  it  affects  some  of  our 
best  friends  and  best  customers.  For  example, 
we  could  not  make  much  of  an  offer  either  to  Great 
Britain  or  to  Canada  under  the  act  as  it  now 
stands,  because  most  of  the  authorized  reductions 
on  things  that  they  sell  us  in  large  volume  have 
already  been  made.  The  same  thing  is  true,  less 
strikingly,  as  to  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  most  of  the  American 
republics.  The  commodities  on  which  a  really 
attractive  offer  could  be  made  under  the  present 
law  are  those  of  interest  to  countries  with  whom 
we  have  never  in  the  past  been  able  to  negotiate 
a  trade  agreement.  The  situation  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  date.  Whatever  anyone  may  think 
of  the  tariff  rates  of  1934,  I  think  everyone  will 
agree  that  a  great  many  things  have  happened 
since  that  year.  We  need  a  new  scope  to  meet 
new  conditions. 

The  suggestion  made  in  Congress  therefore,  and 
embodied  in  the  bill  which  has  been  introduced, 
is  that  the  50  percent  limit  be  applied,  not  to  the 
old  rates  of  1934,  but  to  the  present  rates  of  1945. 
If  that  is  done,  we  shall  be  able  to  start  off  from  a 
new  basis  and  to  make  the  same  kind  of  an  offer 
to  all  our  present  fighting  Allies  and  good  friends. 
The  policy  which  our  interest  dictates  is,  I 
think,  clear.  We  have  goods  to  sell  abroad,  and 
we  want  our  loans  repaid.  Both  will  depend  on 
foreigners'  supplies  of  dollars,  and  that  depends 
on  what  we  buy  from  them.  We  should  continue 
steady  pressure  for  reduction  of  all  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment-created obstacles  to  trade,  and  for  re- 
moval of  discriminations.  We  should  do  this 
through  a  strengthened  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
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by  negotiations  under  it,  and  by  any  other  metb| 
of  international  negotiation  that  promi  ■•  to  g 
results.  We  must  enlist  as  many  countries  in  tl 
effort  as  we  can. 

But  even  large  reduction  of  all  govern  men 
created  barriers  to  trade  will  nol  solve  all  o« 
problems.  There  are  also  private  barriers,  <-v 
ated  by  cartels  and  combinations.  Here  our  la 
at  present  differs  from  the  law  of  several  foreig 
countries,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Eurog 
We  must  try  to  bring  about  agreement — an  agr« 
ment  which  will  open  up  trade  channels  and  le 
trade  develop  as  it  .should. 

There  are  some  international  trade  problems  f( 
which  reducing  government  and  private  barrier 
will  not  be  an  adequate  solution.  Some  commod 
ties  have  been  produced  in  such  great  quanta 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  likely  peacetbf 
market  can  absorb  them  at  fair  prices.  Some  c 
these  commodities  are  the  chief  source  of  livel; 
hood  of  many  people  in  great  regions. 

Cotton  means  the  South  in  the  United  State: 
and  it  also  means  Brazil,  Peru,  India,  and  Egyp1 
Wool  means  our  West,  but  it  also  means  Australn 
Wheat  means  the  United  States,  Australia,  Argei 
tina,  Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Nitrate1 
mean  Chile  and  the  synthetic  plants  in  the  Unite< 
States.  Copper  again  means  Chile,  and  the  Bel 
gian  Congo,  and  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
And  so  on  and  so  on.  When  a  depression  strike 
one  of  these  great  commodities,  whole  regions  an 
in  trouble,  and  the  finances  of  great  countries  witl 
them.  We  all  remember  well  enough  what  hap 
pened  to  wheat  farmers  in  this  country  after  th< 
last  war,  and  to  many  other  kinds  of  farmers  aftei 
1929. 

Governments  are  sure  to  deal  with  some  of  thes« 
commodities.  They  may  either  go  it  alone  or  tr}! 
to  do  something  together.  If  they  go  it  alone,  b}1 
the  route  of  support  prices,  export  subsidies,  and 
so  on,  they  will  lose  their  friends  and  probably  in- 
crease the  surplus  and  the  trouble.  The  only  real- 
hope  lies  in  acting  together,  by  agreement,  In1 
those  agreements  they  should  remember  that  con^ 
sumers'  rights  are  as  important  as  producers',  thai 
it  is  better  to  expand  demand  whenever  possible 
than  to  restrict  supply,  and  that  whatever  regula- 
tion is  imposed  should  give  incentives  to  high-cost 
producers  to  shift  to  something  where  the  oppor-i 
tunities  are  better,  so  that  in  the  end  supply  mayi 
be  drawn  from  the  best  sources.    The  problems  of 
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nnmodities  are  not  insuperably  difficult  if  we 
ickle  them  together. 

Finally  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  shipping 
nd  the  air. 

In  both  these  fields  there  are  people  who  say 
iat  the  United  States  is  strong  enough  to  act 
lone,  and  ought  to  do  so.  We  will  have,  these 
eople  say.  when  the  war  ends  much  the  largest 
lerehant  fleet  in  the  world,  and  very  much  the 
■gest  national  supply  of  transport  aircraft, 
•ained  ground  crews  and  flight  crews,  know-how 
■I  experience.  Why  don't  we  simply  hang  on  to 
rhat  we  have  and  go  ahead  from  there? 

Let  me  take  shipping  first.  Suppose  we  decline 
i  sell  any  of  our  more  modern  types  of  merchant 
■ps  to  foreigners.  The  first  result  is  that  some 
f  our  best  friends  abroad,  Norway,  for  instance, 
pose  national  income  depends  very  heavily  on 
hipping  earnings  and  whose  fleets  have  been  ter- 
ibly  battered  by  the  war,  are  condemned  to  a 
jng  period  of  slow  recovery. 

The  second  result  is  that  instead  of  buying  ships 
mm  us  they  will  build  new  ships  themselves, 
?he  result  of  that  is  to  add  further  to  the  surplus, 
nd  the  result  of  that  is  to  postpone  again  the 
ay  when  the  great  shipbuilding  industry  of  the 
Inited  States  can  be  profitably  employed  in  peace- 
ime  building. 

How  much  more  sensible  to  sell  some  of  our 
hips  at  reasonable  prices  to  our  friends  abroad, 
o  that  they  can  start  quickly  on  their  national 
ecovery,  existing  ships  can  be  kept  working,  the 
otal  number  may  remain  in  bounds,  and  our  ship- 
yards can  look  forward  to  peacetime  business. 

In  the  air  the  case  for  international  cooperation 
s  even  more  compelling.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Joard  has  made  a  very  interesting  map.  It  sets 
iut  international  air  routes  which  CAB  tenta- 
ively  has  concluded  would  be  desirable  for  post- 
var  operations  by  air  carriers.  Consent  of  the 
ountries  which  those  routes  traverse,  of  course,  is 
lecessary  to  create  them.  I  can  assure  you  that 
he  countries  whose  consent  would  not  be  neces- 
iary  are  very  few  indeed,  and  very  small.  Yet  if 
mything  is  clear  it  is  that  every  country  has  a 
|ght,  if  it  desires,  to  exclude  foreign  aircraft 
:rom  its  skies.  How  would  we  react,  for  instance, 
luite  aside  from  the  war,  if  a  foreign  airline 
started  operating  into  San  Francisco  Bay  without 
isking  our  permission? 

Without   international   agreement   on   a   wide 


front  post-war  civil  aviation  outside  our  own  fron- 
tiers is  simply  not  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Civil  Aviation  Conference  met  last  fall 
in  Chicago.  You  know  of  the  results  reached  at 
that  Conference.  First  there  was  drawn  up  a 
convention  creating  a  permanent  international 
aviation  organization.1  This  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  Then  there  was  an  interim 
agreement  creating  a  temporary  body  to  act  until 
the  nations  could  pass  upon  the  permanent  body. 
Finally,  there  were  the  Two  Freedoms  agreement 
and  the  Five  Freedoms  agreement. 

A  great  deal  of  technical  material  was  consid- 
ered at  the  Conference,  and  a  large  area  of  uni- 
formity in  technical  matters  worked  out,  which 
will  help  make  international  flying  safe  and  prac- 
tical after  the  war.  But  for  those  of  us  who  are 
not  air  experts  the  most  interesting  results  of 
the  Conference  are  the  Two  Freedoms  and  the 
Five  Freedoms  agreements. 

You  remember  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  every 
country  has  the  right  in  international  law  to 
control  the  use  of  the  sky  above  its  territory.  Ob- 
viously if  countries  used  that  right  to  exclude  for- 
eign aircraft  international  flying  could  not  occur 
at  all.  Accordingly  the  problem  at  Chicago  was 
to  work  out  a  fair  basis  on  which  nations  could 
grant  each  other  reciprocal  rights,  without  mak- 
ing them  the  subject  of  discrimination,  power 
politics,  or  monopoly.  These  two  short  agree- 
ments are  the  answer. 

By  the  Two  Freedoms  agreement  the  countries 
that  join  will  grant  to  each  other : 

First:  Freedom  for  the  peaceful  flight  of  com- 
mercial aircraft  without  landing ; 

/Second:  Freedom  for  such  aircraft  to  land  at 
designated  ports  for  the  purpose  of  refueling  and 
overhaul,  but  not  to  take  on  or  discharge  traffic. 

By  the  Five  Freedoms  agreement  the  countries 
that  join  will  grant  to  each  other  these  same  two 
freedoms  plus  three  more,  that  is : 

Third:  Freedom  to  discharge  traffic  which  orig- 
inated in  the  plane's  home  country ; 

Fourth:  Freedom  to  take  on  traffic  destined  for 
the  plane's  home  country ; 

Fifth:  Freedom  to  carry  traffic  between  the  point 
of  landing  and  another  foreign  country. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  31,  1944,  p.  843,  and  Mar.  11,  1945, 
p.  411. 
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The  possible  sixth  freedom,  to  carry  traffic  be- 
tween two  points  in  the  same  country,  is  not  granted 
by  these  agreements  but  is  reserved  to  the  aircraft 
of  that  country,  like  the  coasting  trade  at  sea.  Of 
course  any  country  that  wanted  to  could  grant 
that  privilege  to  foreign  aircraft,  but  the  agree- 
ment is  that  if  any  country  does  so  it  will  not 
discriminate,  but  make  the  privilege  available  to 
aircraft  of  any  other  member  country  that  can 
use  it. 

These  proposals  have  already  had  a  hearty  wel- 
come both  from  countries  which  expect  to  have 
air-transport  lines  in  foreign  operation  after  the 
war  and  from  countries  whose  chief  interest  is  in 
having  services  available.  It  is  already  clear  that  a 
long  stride  has  been  made  toward  establishing  the 
essential  freedoms  of  the  air  and  toward  agreement 
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on  the  peacetime  legal  basis  of  our  ;  .<]  or 

of  our  most  important  industrii  Civil  flyin 
overseas  can  now  get  started  promptly  when  tl 
shooting  stops.  We  and  a  Urge  group  of  otht 
countries  have  learned  once  again  that  our  reall 
fundamental  interests  are  not  served  by  trying! 
go  it  alone  but  by  sitting  down  together  in  a  res 
sonable  frame  of  mind  and  finding  the  ways  t 
compose  our  disagreements  and  promote  our  coir 
mon  interest. 

The  greatest  effort  of  all  to  do  that  will  begi 
in  San  Francisco  on  April  25.  Let  us  show  ou 
fitness  for  leadership  in  that  effort  by  tackling  tb 
tough  and  concrete  problems  of  money,  trade,  an 
transportation  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  sam 
method.  Let  us  show  beyond  doubt  that  what  w{ 
preach  in  San  Francisco  we  practice  everywher< 


Request  for  Increase  in  Green-Coffee  Ceiling  Price; 

ACTION  TAKEN  BY  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  March  22] 

The  State  Department  announced  on  March  22 
that,  following  the  recent  request  of  14  coffee- 
producing  countries  of  this  hemisphere  for  an  in- 
crease in  green-coffee  ceiling  prices,  this  subject 
had  been  discussed  in  detail  with  the  other  agen- 
cies of  this  Government  concerned  with  food  dis- 
tribution and  price  control. 

The  coffee-producing  countries  concerned  have 
now  been  informed  that  this  Government  genu- 
inely regrets  that  it  is  not  possible  to  accede  to  the 
request  for  increased  prices.  There  are  printed 
below  copies  of  the  request  from  the  14  coffee- 
producing  countries  and  the  reply  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  which  has  been  delivered  to 
the  embassies  of  the  14  countries  in  Washington. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  Government's  inabil- 
ity to  raise  green-coffee  ceiling  prices  is  premised 
largely  upon  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
price  control  to  prevent  serious  inflation  in  the 
United  States  and  at  the  same  time  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  inflation  throughout  the  Americas. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  similar  considerations 
were  involved  when  the  petition  of  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Board  for  a  similar  increase  was 
denied  in  November  1944  by  the  Office  of  Price 


Administration  and  the  War  Food  Administra 
tion — a  decision  which  was  reviewed  and  con 
firmed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization  on  December  19,  1944. 


Mexico,  D.  F. 
March  8,  191,5. 
Excellency  : 

As  Your  Excellency  knows,  the  Inter-Americar 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  ap- 
proved a  resolution  with  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  war  measures  on  price  control.  In  oui 
capacity  of  representatives  of  coffee  producing 
countries  and  referring  to  the  above-mentioned' 
resolution,  we  wish  to  express  the  following  to 
Your  Excellency : 

According  to  our  judgment,  which  faithfully 
represents  the  unanimous  opinion  in  our  respective 
countries  and  the  result  of  a  detailed  knowledge- 
of  the  economy  of  coffee  production  and  present 
conditions    therein,    the    moment    has    come    in] 
which,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  which  the] 
said  resolution  acknowledges,  the  maximum  prices 
established  for  green  coffee  in  the  United  States! 
should  be  changed,  because  said  prices  have  ceased  I 
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o  have  an  adequate  relation  with  the  costs  of  pro- 
hut  ion,  and  because  their  maintenance  would  im- 
m  the  progressive  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
iviii«r  of  the  workers,  due  to  the  rise  which  is 
ling  registered  in  the  price  of  necessaries  in  cof- 
fee producing  countries.  We  think,  moreover, 
:hat  the  application  of  the  principles  contained  in 
points  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  said  resolution  makes 
the  indicated  change  imperative,  to  seek  a  just 
aalance  between  the  price  of  coffee  and  that  of 
manufactured  articles,  within  the  criterion  which 
ihe  United  States  has  applied  to  its  domestic 
igricultural  production. 

In  expressing  the  foregoing  concepts  to  Your 
Excellency,  with  the  most  earnest  desire  for  col- 
laboration, we  are  certain  that  the  good  offices  of 
Four  Excellency  will  be  decisive  for  the  beneficial 
jhange  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  affects  the  econ- 
omy of  our  countries  and  is  capable  of  provoking 
■rave  disturbances  in  some  of  them. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  re- 
iterate to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  our 
most  distinguished  consideration. 

Brazil  ;  Colombia  ;  Costa  Eica  ;  Cuba  ; 

Dominican  Republic;  Ecuador; 

El  Salvador  ;  Guatemala  ;  Haiti  ; 

Honduras;   Mexico;   Nicaragua; 

Peru;  Venezuela. 
His  Excellency 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
Mexico,  D.  F. 


March  22,  1945. 

Sir: 

On  March  8,  1945,  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  coffee  producing  countries  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  expressing  the  view  that  action  should 
be  taken  to  modify  the  maximum  prices  fixed  for 
green  coffee  in  the  United  States.  In  the  memo- 
randum reference  was  made  to  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  Committee  V  of  the  Conference  con- 
cerning the  application  of  war  time  price  controls, 
which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Conference 
as  Resolution  XV. 

The  Secretary  gave  this  matter  his  immediate 
attention  upon  returning  to  Washington  and,  since 
he  is  temporarily  absent  from  the  Department,  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  the  memorandum. 
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The  question  of  coffee  prices  has  been  discussed 
very  thoroughly  by  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining whether,  in  the  light  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Resolution,  ceiling  prices  on  green  coffee 
may  be  increased. 

As  I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  a  petition  for  an 
increase  in  the  ceiling  price  of  coffee  was  presented 
to  this  Government  by  the  Inter- American  Coffee 
Board  last  November.  On  that  occasion  the  peti- 
tion was  given  careful  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate authorities,  and  was  finally  denied.  This 
decision  was  reviewed  and  confirmed  on  December 
19,  1944.  It  was  with  genuine  regret  that  this 
Government  found  it  impossible  to  accede  to  the 
petition  of  the  Inter- American  Coffee  Board. 

It  is  now  my  duty  regretfully  to  report  to  you 
that  this  Government  finds  it  equally  impossible  to 
accept  the  request  of  the  coffee  producing  countries 
expressed  in  the  memorandum  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  Inter- American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  failure 
of  the  stabilization  program  in  this  country  would 
release  inflationary  forces  that  might  well  seriously 
impair  real  incomes  and  living  standards  in  the 
United  States  and,  eventually,  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Resolution  XV  approved  at  the  Mexico  City 
Conference  is,  generally,  a  reiteration  of  certain 
principles  in  respect  of  price  control  previously 
adopted,  specific  reference  being  made  to  Resolu- 
tion III  approved  at  the  Conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  to  the  fact  that  that  Resolution  urged 
the  establishment  by  all  of  the  American  Govern- 
ments of  appropriate  war  time  price  controls.  It 
is  the  view  of  this  Government  that  its  decision  not 
to  increase  the  maximum  prices  of  green  coffee  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  price  controls  that 
are  adequate  to  withstand  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures with  which  this  country  is  now  faced.  By 
adhering  steadfastly  to  the  purpose  of  resisting  to 
the  maximum  any  action  which  threatens  the  suc- 
cess of  price  control,  it  is  the  hope  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  it  may  be  successful  in  preventing  un- 
controlled inflation  in  this  country  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  ob- 
jective throughout  the  Americas. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


'' 
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Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Anglo-American 
Caribbean  Commission 


[Released  to  the  press  March  19] 

The  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission 
met  in  Washington  on  March  20  and  21. 

This  was  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Caribbean  Commission  since  its  establishment 
three  years  ago.  The  Commission  is  an  interna- 
tional advisory  body  created  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  strengthening  social  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  the  British  colonies 
and  the  United  States  possessions  and  bases  in 
the  area. 

Sir  Frank  Stockdale,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  Brit- 
ish cochairman,  arrived  in  Washington  from 
the  West  Indies  to  attend  the  meeting.  He  will 
next  proceed  to  London  to  assume  his  new  duties 
as  Adviser  on  Development  Planning  to  the  Sec- 


retary of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  will  be  sue 
ceeded  by  the  new  cochairman,  Sir  John  Macpher 
son,  K.C.M.G.,  now  British  resident  member  o 
the  Commission  and  head  of  the  British  Colonie 
Supply  Mission.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Taussig,  Unite< 
States  cochairman,  presided  at  the  sessions. 

In  conjunction  with  the  full  Commission  meet 
ing,  the  Caribbean  Research  Council  convened  k 
plan  further  coordination  of  research  in  the  area 
The  Research  Council,  an  auxiliary  group  of  scien 
tific  and  technical  people,  was  formed  in  1943  h 
order  to  promote  scientific,  technological,  social 
and  economic  advancement  in  the  Caribbean  area 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Grea 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  are  represented  oi 
the  Council,  which  met  March  22  and  23. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  MEETING 


[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

The  State  Department  announced  that  the  sixth 
meeting  of  the  Anglo- American  Caribbean  Com- 
mission ended  on  March  23  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Taussig,  United  States  cochairman, 
who  presided,  and  Sir  Frank  Stockdale,  British 
cochairman,  announced  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  upon  the  Commission's  agenda 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Research 
Council  on  a  permanent  basis  with  headquarters 
in  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  Council,  an  advisory  group  to  the  Com- 
mission composed  of  scientific  and  technical  men, 
was  established  by  the  Commission  at  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  in  August 
1913  "with  a  view  to  encouraging  an  interchange 
of  experience,  improved  use  of  resources  and  con- 
certed treatment  of  mutual  problems,  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  work". 

The  Council  has  been  operating  since  its  organi- 
zation under  a  provisional  committee;  it  has  now 
been  dissolved,  and  a  permanent  Council  has  been 


established.  With  a  membership  of  not  mor< 
than  fifteen  nor  less  than  seven,  the  Council  undei 
its  new  organization  is  composed  of  at  least  on< 
representative  of  the  five  Research  Committee! 
into  which  it  is  divided.  The  five  fields  of  re 
search  covered  by  the  committees  are:  (1)  agri- 
culture, nutrition,  fisheries,  and  forestry ;  (2)  pub- 
lic health  and  medicine;  (3)  industrial  technol- 
ogy; (4)  building  and  engineering  technology: 
and  (5)  social  sciences. 

A  permanent  Central  Secretariat  will  be  located 
within  the  Caribbean  and  for  the  time  being  will 
operate  out  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Anglo- 
American    Caribbean    Commission    in    the    area, 

Significant  among  the  objectives  outlined  foi 
this  research  body  is  that  the  Council  shall  sug- 
gest to  the  Commission  what  recommendations  it 
should  make  to  the  governments  concerned  for 
further  research  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Caribbean. 

Other  objectives  are  surveying  the  needs  of  the 
area,  determining  what  research  and  research  fa- 
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lit ios  exist  in  the  area  and  how  research  can  be 
ii-ilitated  on  a  cooperative  basis,  and  arranging 
ir  prompt  dissemination  of  the  results  of  re- 
arch.  The  Council  will  also  recommend  to  the 
ommission  the  holding  of  meetings  of  scientific, 
ncialist,  ami  extension  workers. 
The  Commission,  in  continuing  its  program  for 
ie  improvement  of  public  health,  recommended 
lat  a  Congress  of  Medicine  should  be  held  as  sug- 
>sted  by  the  Research  Committee  on  Public 
JMtlth  and  Medicine  to  consider,  among  other 
.  the  formation  of  a  Caribbean  Association 
I  Public  Health  and  Medicine.  The  date  and 
»enda  for  such  a  congress  will  be  announced 
ter. 

The  Caribbean  Research  Council  has  already 
roved  to  be  a  valuable  method  of  associating  the 
joples  of  the  region  with  the  solution  of  their 
roblems.  The  Council  has  arranged  for  the  ex- 
lange  of  visits  of  scientific  men  in  the  area,  for 
ie  wider  dissemination  of  technical  and  scientific 
aterial,  and  for  the  collating  of  scientific  data. 
1  the  Land-Tenure  Symposium,  held  in  Puerto 
ico  last  year,  it  approached  one  of  the  most 
uidamental  problems  of  the  region. 
Members  nominated  by  the  Commission  to  the 
aw  Research  Committees  are: 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  Fisheries,  and 
Forestry 

r.  C.  E.  Chardon,  Director,  Institute  of  Tropical  Research, 
Puerto  Rico,  Chairman 

t.  K.  Bartlett,  Director,  Mayagiiez  Experimental  Sta- 
tion, Puerto  Rico 

r.  R.  J.  Brooks,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Trinidad 

r.  H.  H.  Brown,  Director  of  Fisheries  Investigation  in 
the  British  West  Indies 

r.  E.  Englund,  Department  of  Agriculture,  United  States 

r.  0.  T.  Faulkner,  Principal  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Tropical  Agriculture,  Trinidad 

t.  D.  C.  Ferguson,  Commissioner  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, Jamaica 

r.  D.  S.  Fernandez,  Representative  for  the  Netherlands 

r.  P.  Morales  Otero,  Director,  Institute  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, Puerto  Rico 

r.  Arturo  Roque,  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Rio  I'iedras,  Puerto  Rico 

r.  S.  J.  Saint,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Barbados 

[r.  A.  Epson,  Director  of  Forestry  Research  Institute, 
Puerto  Rico 

[r.  A.  J.  Wakefield,  Inspector  General  of  Agriculture  of  the 
British  West  Indies 

apt.  H.  V.  M.  Metivier,  O.B.E.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Veterinary 
Officer  of  Trinidad 
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Public  Health  and  Medicine 


Dr.  Pablo  Morales  Otero,  Director,  Institute  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  Chairman 

Dr.  Guillerruo  Arbona,  Chief,  Department  of  Hygiene, 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Dr.  J.  R.  Arends,  Port  Health  Officer,  Aruba,  Netherlands 
West  Indies 

Dr.  G.  Bevier,  Representative  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion 

Sir  Rupert  Briercliffe,  C.M.G.,  Medical  Adviser  to  Comp- 
troller for  Development  and  Welfare,  British  West 
Indies 

Dr.  P.  A.  Clearkin,  Bacteriologist  and  Pathologist,  British 
Guiana 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Dooling,  Office  of  Surgeon,  Caribbean 
Defense  Command 

Dr.  J.  D.  Pawan,  M.B.E.,  Government  Bacteriologist, 
Trinidad 

Dr.  R.  A.  Vonderlehr,  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Puerto  Rico 

Dr.  A.  E.  Wolff,  Bacteriologist  for  the  Government  of 
Surinam 

Industrial  Technology 

Mr.  J.  E.  Heesterman,  Consulting  Chemist,  Government  of 
Surinam,  Chairman 

Mr.  Smith  Bracewell,  Director  of  Geological  Surveys, 
British  Guiana 

Mr.  G.  O.  Chase,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government 
of  British  Guiana 

Mr.  R.  Fernandez  Garcia,  Consulting  Chemist,  Puerto  Rico 
Development  Corporation 

Mr.  G.  Macduff,  Managing  Director  of  the  Jamaica  Public 
Service  Company,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Teodore  Moscoso,  Jr.,  Manager,  Puerto  Rico  Develop- 
ment Corporation 

Mr.  Gilbert  L.  Pace,  President  of  Virgin  Islands  Company 

Building  and  Engineering  Technology 

Mr.  P.  Martin  Cooper,  Director  of  Public  Works,  Jamaica, 
Chairman 

Mr.  Gerald  O.  Case,  Consulting  Engineer  to  Government 
of  British  Guiana 

Mr.  Sergio  Cuevas,  Commission  of  the  Interior,  Puerto 
Rico 

Mr.  R.  Gardner-Medwin,  Town  Planning  Adviser  to  the 
Comptroller  for  Development  and  Welfare,  British 
West  Indies 

Mr.  Luis  M.  Guillermety,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  on  De- 
sign of  Public  Works,  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Antonio  Luchetti,  Director  of  Water  Resources  Au- 
thority, Puerto  Rico 

Col.  C.  B.  R.  Macdonald,  Engineering  Adviser  to  Comp- 
troller for  Development  and  Welfare,  British  West 
Indies 

Mr.  A.  H.  Nyland,  Civil  Engineer  and  Harbor  Expert  of 
Royal  Shell,  Curacao;  at  present  accredited  to  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  the  Government  of 
Surinam 
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Mr.  Rafael  Pico,  Chairman  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Planning 

Board,  Puerto  Rico 
Mr.  C.  Roddam,  Water,  Sewerage,  and  Electrical  Engineer 

to  Comptroller  for  Development  and  Welfare,  British 

West  Indies 
Mr.  Emilio  Serra,  Executive  Director  of  the  Puerto  Rico 

Housing  Authority,  Puerto  Rico 
Mr.  J.  J.  Van  Wouw,  Deputy  Director  of  Public  Works, 

Surinam 

Social  Sciences 

(Subcommittees  will  be  formed  from  the  following  panel) 

Santos  P.  Ainadeo,  Puerto  Rico 

F.  C.  Benham,  Development  and  Welfare 

K.  W.  Blackburne,  Development  and  Welfare 

Roy  Bornn,  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  St.  Thomas 

Ismael  Rodriguez  Bou,  Puerto  Rico 


Miss  Edith  Clarke,  Jamaica 

Antonio  Colorado,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Rafael  Cordero,  Puerto  Rico 

D.  T.  M.  Girvan,  Jamaica 

S.  A.  Hammond,  Development  and  Welfare 

Miss  Dora  Ibberson,  Trinidad 

A.  V.  G.  Lindon,  Development  and  Welfare 

Judge  Malone,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 

Arturo  Morales,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

J.  J.  Osuna,  Puerto  Rico 

R.  Patrick,  Trinidad 

Manuel  Perez,  Puerto  Rico 

Rafael  Pico,  Puerto  Rico 

Mrs.  Maria  Pintado  de  Rahn,  University  of  Puerto  Ria 

Jose  C.  Rosario,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

C.  T.  Shepard,  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture 

T.  S.  Simey,  Development  and  Welfare 

Eric  Williams,  Caribbean  Research  Council 


Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Ambassador  of  Panama 


[Released  to  tbe  press  March  19] 

The  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  of  Panama,  Senor  Don 
Samuel  Lewis,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  letters  of  credence,  March  19,  1945 
follows : 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  high  honor  to  submit 
to  you  at  this  time  the  autograph  letters  by  which 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Panama  accredits  me  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  my  country  near  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  letters  of  recall  of  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  Enrique  A.  Jimenez. 

My  country  and  yours,  Excellency,  are  bound 
together  by  ties  of  evident  common  interest,  and 
on  this  bond  more  than  any  other  depend,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  prosperity  of  international 
commerce  in  times  of  peace  and  the  defense  and 
security  of  this  continent  in  times  of  war. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  our  Governments 
have  cultivated  relations  which  have  always  been 
maintained  on  a  plane  of  true  friendship,  con- 
scious of  the  mandate  which  destiny  has  imposed 
upon  them  for  the  good  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 

That  friendship,  characteristic  of  our  relations, 
could  remain  unchanged  in  past  decades  because  of 
a  rigid  and  formal  concept  of  diplomacy,  but  it 


has  received  and  continues  to  receive  the  vitalizing 
and  fruitful  impulse  of  the  new  meaning  which 
you,  Excellency,  have  given  to  the  relations  be- 
tween peoples,  and  which  constitutes  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  harmonious  living  among  nations. 
The  good-neighbor  policy,  Excellency,  more 
than  a  particular  orientation  of  a  country  which 
is  great  and  just  in  its  foreign  relations,  is  in  its 
own  right  the  common  ideological  patrimony  of 
all  peace-loving  nations.  Panama  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  among  these,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  on  the  basis  of  realities,  compre- 
hension, and  reciprocal  respect  they  can  face  the 
problems  which  arise  between  them  and  find  the 
solution. 

When  the  Government  of  President  de  la 
Guardia  entrusted  to  me  the  direction  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  my  country  (some  time  ago),  my 
actions  as  Minister  were  guided  by  the  profound 
conviction  that  fruitful  and  cordial  relations  can- 
not exist  unless  truth  and  frankness  govern  them 
and  dignity  and  right  serve  as  their  basis.  I  can 
state  with  deep  satisfaction  that  the  degree  of 
cordiality  which  the  relations  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States  of  America  have  reached 
reaffirms  and  strengthens  in  me  that  conviction, 
and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  in  the  execution  of 
the  honorable  mission  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  me  I  shall  devote  my  highest  endeavors  to  the 
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ask  of  intensifying,  if  it  is  possible,  the  bonds  of 
■endship  happily  existing  between  onr  two  conn- 
rios,  doubly  united  by  continental  proximity  and 
>y  the  prodigious  work  of  the  inter-oceanic  Canal. 
Excellency,  I  must,  furthermore,  by  the  special 
■amission  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
■public  of  Panama,  transmit  to  you  his  cordial 
greeting  and  his  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
jeople  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  for 
rour  personal  happiness. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Senor 
>wis  follows : 

Mr.  Ambassador:  I  am  pleased  to  receive  from 
pou  the  autograph  letters  by  which  His  Excel- 
lency the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
■credits  you  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  your  country  near  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  accept  also  the  letters  of  recall  of  your  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  Senor  Don  Enrique  A. 
Jimenez,  whose  relations  with  the  officials  of  this 
Government  were  always  conducted  upon  a  most 
sincere  and  friendly  basis. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Ambassador,  for  the  cordial 
greetings  which  you  have  brought  to  me  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  request  you  in  turn  to  convey  to  Senor 
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Don  Ricardo  Adolfo  de  la  Guardia  my  sincere 
best  wishes  for  his  personal  health  and  well-being 
and  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Panama. 

I  assure  you,  Excellency,  that  I  subscribe  whole- 
heartedly to  your  comments  respecting  the  vital 
interests  which  unite  our  two  peoples  in  friendly 
accord,  in  carrying  out  the  mutual  obligations  in- 
volved in  our  joint  interest  in  the  Canal,  which 
will  be  as  important  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations 
during  the  peace  to  come  as  it  now  is  to  the  secu- 
rity and  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 

These  relations  are  characterized  by  the  devo- 
tion of  both  our  peoples  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  the  good-neighbor  policy. 
It  is  therefore  most  gratifying,  Excellency,  to  have 
heard  your  testimony  as  to  the  practical  achieve- 
ments of  the  good-neighbor  policy  in  the  relations 
between  our  two  Governments;  and,  like  you,  I 
believe  that  this  policy  should  be  regarded  as  a 
model  program  for  all  peace-loving  nations. 

In  enabling  you  to  fulfil  the  important  mission 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  you  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  officials  will  be  happy  to  facilitate 
and  to  support  in  every  way  your  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  have 
always  existed  between  our  two  nations.  Thus 
the  many  substantial  benefits  which  should  accrue 
to  the  two  countries  through  their  continued  close 
cooperation  in  the  post-war  period  will  be  realized. 
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Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Minister  of  Syria 


[Released  to  the  press  March  19] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Minister  of 
Syria,  Dr.  Nazem  Al-Koudsi,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  March 
19,  1945,  follow : 

Mr.  President:  It  is  for  me  a  unique  privilege 
and  high  honor  to  present  to  Your  Excellency  the 
letter  by  which  my  President  accredits  me  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near 
Your  Excellency  as  head  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  am  also  singularly  fortunate  and  proud  to  be 
delegated  to  convey  to  Your  Excellency  the  sincer- 
est  wishes  of  my  President  for  Your  Excellency's 


happiness  and  for  the  continued  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  a  historic  day  in  the  life  of  my  country 
when  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  recognized  the  independence  of  our  Re- 
public fully  and  unconditionally.  The  Syrian 
State,  which  is  part  of  the  great  Arabic-speaking 
nation,  has  struggled  long  and  hard  to  acquire  its 
independence.  In  winning  this  independence  and 
taking  its  place  among  the  recognized  states  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  helped  and  strengthened  by  the 
principles  of  international  justice  and  self-deter- 
mination which  have  been  proclaimed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Government  and  people. 
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I  myself  belong  to  a  generation  of  Syrian  Arabs 
which  was  awakened  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  international  justice  by 
the  proclamations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment during  the  last  war.  We  look  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  guardian  and  promoter 
of  these  principles.  We  have  been  inspired  by 
Your  Excellency's  leadership  in  furthering  these 
principles,  as  in  the  great  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Four  Freedoms,  and  in 
taking  all  possible  measures  to  apply  them  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  hard  days  of  war. 

May  I  also,  Mr.  President,  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  Syria  for  the 
hospitality  which  thousands  of  my  compatriots 
have  found  in  your  country  and  with  your  gen- 
erous people.  The  reception  they  have  found  in 
this  marvelous  land,  with  its  tremendous  opportu- 
nities and  with  its  dominating  spirit  of  liberty  and 
equality,  has  been  another  of  the  many  factors 
which  have  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  Syrians 
and  all  Arabs  for  American  principles  and  life. 

In  undertaking  my  mission,  it  will  be  my  task  to 
deepen  this  admiration  which  the  Arab  State  of 
Syria  feels  for  these  principles  that  stand  at  the 
basis  of  American  life  and  thought.  In  this,  and 
in  all  other  ways,  I  shall  endeavor  to  strengthen 
the  relations  which  bind  our  two  nations  together. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  aim  foremost  in 
my  mind  that  I  bespeak  the  kind  assistance  and 
support  of  Your  Excellency  and  the  American 
Government  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  charge. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Al-Koudsi  follows: 

Mr.  Minister  :  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
accept  the  letters  accrediting  you  as  the  first  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Syrian  Republic  to  the  United  States.  This 
is  an  occasion  towards  which  both  our  countries 
have  looked  forward  for  many  years. 

You  will  be  warmly  welcomed  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Minister,  not  only  by  the  thousands  of 
our  citizens  of  Syrian  origin  but  also  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole,  who  cherish  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  international  collaboration  and 
recognize  in  your  coming  a  new  advance  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  these  goals. 

I  note  with  pride  Your  Excellency's  assertion 
that  your  countrymen  have  been  helped  and 
strengthened  by  the  principles  of  international 
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justice  and  self-determination  proclaimed  and  su- 
ported  by  the  American  Government  and  peq 
and  that  they  look  to  the  United  States  as  a  guar- 
ian  and  promoter  of  these  principles.  In  so  doir . 
the  Syrian  people  express  a  great  confidence 
the  American  people,  which  we  shall  constant- 
try  to  justify. 

To  you  personally,  Mr.  Minister,  I  extend  n\ 
most  cordial  welcome  to  Washington.  I  km 
that  as  an  elected  Deputy  you  ably  represent 
the  needs  of  your  people  to  your  Government,  j 
hold  high  hopes  for  your  success  in  your  prese 
task  of  representing  your  Government  in  t 
United  States  and  strengthening  the  ties  whl 
bind  our  two  countries.  This  venture  is  new  f 
you  and  for  your  country,  but  I  am  confident  th 
you  will  find  your  mission  facilitated  by  the  f rien 
ly  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Americ; 
people  and  their  Government  officials. 

In  receiving  the  good  wishes  which  the  Pres 
dent  of  the  Syrian  Republic  so  kindly  sent  throu^ 
you,  I  request  you  to  convey  to  President  Kouai 
my  deep  appreciation  of  his  message  and  my  co 
tinued  hope,  on  behalf  of  the  American  peop] 
for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  himself  and  ■ 
the  Syrian  people. 


Authorizing  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreij 
Commerce  To  Continue  the  Investigation  With  Respe 
to  Petroleum  Begun  Under  House  Resolution  290,  Se 
enty-sixth  Congress.  H.R.  Rept.  345,  79th  Cong.,  to  a 
company  H.  Res.  187.    1  p. 

Amending   Section   28(c)    of  the   Immigration  Act 
1924  in   Order  To  Bring  the  Definition   of  That  Ter 
Current.     H.R.  Rept.  346,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.! 
390.    3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Authorizing  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nat 
ralization  To  Study  the  Basic  Problems  Affecting  Post-Wi 
Immigration  and  Naturalization.  H.R.  Rept.  357,  79i 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  Res.  52.    1  p. 

Relief  of  Settlers  on  the  International  Strip  at  Nogale 
Ariz.  S.  Rept.  102,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.  69.  32  p 
[Favorable  report.] 

Water  Treaty  With  Mexico :  Hearings  Before  the  Coi 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Se 
enty-ninth  Congress,  First  Session,  en  Treaty  Wi' 
Mexico  Relating  to  the  Utilization  of  the  Waters  of  Ce 
tain  Rivers.  Part  4,  February  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  194 
iii,  308  pp.  Part  5,  February  16,  17,  19,  20,  and  21,  194 
iii,  406  pp.     [Department  of  State,  1760-S2.] 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Department  of  State 

During  the  quarter  beginning  January  1,  1945, 

he  following  publications  have  been  released  by 

he  Department: * 

219.  Exchange  of  Official  Publications:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Afghanistan — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Kabul  February 
29,  1944 ;  effective  February  29,  1944.  Executive  Agree- 
ment Series  418.     17  pp.     100. 

227.  Jurisdiction  Over  Prizes:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Australia,  and  Proclama- 
tion— Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
at  Canberra  November  10,  1942  and  May  10,  1944. 
Executive  Agreement   Series   417.    8  pp.    50. 

229.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1930.  vol.  I.  lxxv,  564  pp.  $1.75 
(buckram). 

230.  America's  Need  for  Understanding  China.  By  Hal- 
dore  Hanson?  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation.  Far 
Eastern  Series  7.     16  pp.     50. 

231.  Nominations  for  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  State :  Hearings  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  December  12,  1944. 
20  pp.     50. 

232.  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals:  Address  by  Leo  Pas- 
volsky,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Conference  Series  61.    14  pp.    50. 

£233.  Supplement  to  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
vol.  XI,  no.  286A,  December  17,  1944.     40  pp.     100. 

2234.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  By 
Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles,  Division  of  Financial  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs.  Commercial  Policy  Series  75.  30  pp. 
100. 

2235.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XI,  no.  287, 
December  24,  1944.     26  pp.     100.' 

2237.  Payment  for  Expropriated  Petroleum  Properties: 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico,  and  Joint  Report — Agreement  effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Washington  September  25  and 
29,  1943.    Executive  Agreement  Series  419.    11  pp.    50. 

2238.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XI,  no.  288, 
December  31,  1944.    12  pp.  100. 

2239.  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  Address  by  Joseph  C. 
Grew,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Con- 
ference Series  62.     18  pp.    50. 

2240.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Guatemala: 
Agreement  and  Exchange  of  Notes  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Guatemala — Agreement  signed  at 
Guatemala  July  15, 1944 ;  effective  July  15, 1944.  Execu- 
tive Agreement  Series  422.    8  pp.    5tf. 


1  Serial  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list  have 
appeared  previously  or  will  appear  in  subsequent  lists. 
1  Subscription,  $3.50  a  year. 


2241.  Diplomatic  List,  January  1945.  ii,  126  pp.  Sub- 
scription, $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2242.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals: 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  5,  January  12,  1945,  to  Re- 
vision VIII  of  September  13,  1944.    73  pp.     Free. 

2243.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no. 

289,  January  7, 1945.     44  pp.     100. 

2244.  The  Administration  and  Structure  of  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. By  Hugh  Borton,  Division  of  Territorial 
Studies,  Department  of  State.  Far  Eastern  Series  8. 
19  pp.     100. 

2245.  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State  (a  list 
cumulative  from  October  1,  1929).  January  1,  1945.  iii, 
32  pp.    Free. 

2246.  Establishment  of  Agricultural  Commission :  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Mex- 
ico— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico 
January  6  and  27,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series 
421.    6  pp.     50. 

2247.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no. 

290,  January  14, 1945.    24  pp.    lOtf. 

2248.  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cooperation  With 
the  American  Republics,  December  1,  1944.  Inter- 
American  Series  25.     ii,  18  pp.     100. 

2249.  The  Livestock  of  China.  By  Ralph  W.  Phillips, 
Ray  G.  Johnson,  Raymond  T.  Moyer.  Far  Eastern 
Series  9.     vi,  174  pp.     300. 

2250.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  291, 
January  21,  1945.     43  pp.     100. 

2251.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Uruguay — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
October  1  and  November  1,  1943.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  423.     5  pp.     50. 

2252.  Temporary  Raising  of  Level  of  Lake  St.  Francis 
During  Low-Water  Periods:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  Continuing  in 
Effect  the  Agreement  of  November  10,  1941— Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  August  31  and 
September  7,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series  424.  4 
pp.     50. 

2254.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Haiti— Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  April  7, 
1942.    Executive  Agreement  Series  425.     5  pp.     50. 

2255.  Air  Transport  Services:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Denmark — Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Washington  December  16, 1944 ; 
effective  provisionally  January  1,  1945.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  430.    10  pp.     100. 

2256.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  292, 
January  28,  1945.    36  pp.     100. 

2257.  Dumbarton  Oaks  Documents  on  International  Or- 
ganization Together  With  Chart  and  Questions  and 
Answers  (Revised).    Conference  Series  60.    24  pp.    50. 
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2258.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals : 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  6,  February  9,  1945,  to  Re- 
vision VIII  of  September  13,  1944.    80  pp.    Free. 

2259.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  293, 
February  4,  1945.     28  pp.     100. 

2260.  Diplomatic  List,  February  1945.  ii,  123  pp.  Sub- 
scription $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2261.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Panama — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Panama  Decem- 
ber 31,  1942  and  March  2,  1943.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  428.    6  pp.    5tf. 
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The  Mexico  City  Conference  and  the  Inter- 
American  System 


By 
DANA  G.  MUNRO1 


3xe  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Vace  was  to  strengthen  the  inter- American  sys- 
era  and  to  consider  its  relationship  to  the  world 
Jtganization  outlined  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
'roposals.  For  five  years,  since  the  outbreak  of 
he  war  in  Europe,  the  governments  represented 
t  the  conference,  and  this  included  every  Amer- 

;tn  state  except  Argentina,  had  been  working 
qgether  to  protect  their  common  interests.  Since 
'earl  Harbor,  they  had  been  contributing  actively 
o  the  war  effort,  and  by  the  time  when  they  met 
t  Mexico  City  all  the  republics  represented  had 
Htered  the  conflict  as  belligerents.     The  problems 

Inch  were  arising  as  the  result  of  this  partner- 
Irip  and  the  prospect  that  other  complicated 
roblems  would  arise  in  the  post-war  era  made 
:  necessary  to  consider  whether  still  more  effec- 
ive  means  for  cooperation  could  not  be  devised. 

The  system  of  treaties  and  institutions  and 
gencies  which  form  the  framework  of  inter  - 
Linerican  cooperation  had  its  formal  beginning 
•ith  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  in  1889. 
Iris  meeting  set  up  the  International  Bureau  of 
imerican  Eepublics,  which  later  became  the  Pan 
Lmerican  Union,  and  adopted  agreements  deal- 
i£  with  compulsory  arbitration  of  pecuniary 
laims,  inter-American  trade,  and  sanitary  prob- 
sms.  Subsequent  conferences,  meeting  in  nor- 
ial  times  at  five-year  intervals,  continued  to  work 
long  the  same  lines,  and  gradually  expanded 
:ieir  activities  into  broader  fields  of  common 
lterest. 

At  first  the  practical  results  of  inter- American 
^operation  were  not  very  great.  There  were 
itter  controversies  between  several  of  the  Latin 
imerican  countries,  and  throughout  the  continent 
here  was  dislike  and  suspicion  of  some  of  the 
olicies  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  other 
?publics,  furthermore,  had  closer  commercial  and 


cultural  ties  with  Europe  than  with  us.  As  time 
went  on,  however,  these  obstacles  to  cooperation 
tended  to  disappear,  and  there  was  a  growing 
realization  that  the  American  nations,  despite 
differences  in  language  and  culture,  had  common 
aspirations  and  interests  which  made  pan-Ameri- 
canism something  more  than  a  vague  ideal.  They 
all  believed  in  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  and  in  the  sanctity  of  treaties, 
and  successive  inter-American  conferences  ex- 
pressed their  adherence  to  these  principles. 
They  also  believed  in  democracy,  even  though  it 
was  clear  that  social  conditions  in  many  of  the 
American  states  would  make  the  achievement  of 
democratic  government  a  long  and  painful  process. 

A  realization  of  these  common  interests  was 
evident  during  the  first  World  War,  when  the 
majority  of  the  other  republics  of  the  continent 
either  broke  off  relations  with  the  Central  Powers 
or,  in  several  cases,  declared  war.  It  again  be- 
came evident  when  the  basic  principles  of  Ameri- 
can political  life  were  challenged  by  the  rise  of 
Fascism  and  National  Socialism  in  Europe.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  groups  in  many  of  the 
American  countries  for  whom  totalitarian  doc- 
trines had  a  strong  appeal.  Some  military  leaders 
were  influenced  by  the  success  of  German  arms, 
and  some  vested  political  interests  saw  in  Fascism 
a  possible  means  of  retaining  power  in  the  face 
of  growing  pressure  from  more  liberal  elements. 
But  among  the  great  majority  of  people  the  re- 
action was  much  the  same  in  Latin  America  as 
in  the  United  States.  The  rise  of  the  Fascist 
menace  consequently  drew  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent closer  together  than  ever  before. 

Cooperation  in  the  war  effort  set  up  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  the  American  nations  and  created 
many  new  problems.    Many  of  these  could  be  dealt 

1  Dr.  Munro  is  Special  Adviser  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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with  through  normal  diplomatic  channels,  but 
others  required  consideration  by  the  American 
republics  as  a  group,  and  it  was  to  deal  with 
matters  of  this  latter  type  that  the  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  met  in  Mexico 
City  in  February  1945.  The  work  of  the  con- 
ference covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  This 
article  will  discuss  only  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  the  political  relations  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  hemisphere  and  the  organizational 
framework  of  the  inter- American  system.  Three 
of  the  agreements  reached — the  Act  of  Chapulte- 
pec,  the  resolution  entitled  "Reorganization,  Con- 
solidation, and  Strengthening  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can System",  and  the  resolution  on  the  world 
Organization — were  especially  important. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec,2  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can republics  agreed  to  defend  one  another  against 
aggression  from  any  source,  went  further  toward 
joint  action  for  mutual  defense  than  any  previous 
agreement.  The  elimination  of  the  use  of  force 
in  international  relations  had  been  a  major  ob- 
jective of  each  inter-American  conference  since 
the  first  one  in  1889,  and  several  treaties  had  been 
signed  establishing  machinery  to  assure  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes.  At  the  Lima  confer- 
ence in  1938  these  treaties  were  supplemented  by 
an  agreement  for  consultation  with  a  view  to 
common  action  if  the  peace  and  security  of  any 
American  republic  was  threatened.  The  Meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Habana  in  1940  went  fur- 
ther and  declared  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  non-American  state  against  the  integrity  or  in- 
violability of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty,  or  the 
political  independence  of  an  American  state  would 
be  considered  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  the 
American  states.3  The  American  republics  had 
thus  expressed  their  determination  to  stand  to- 
gether against  any  attacks  from  outside  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  the  prompt  and  effective  help 
which  the  other  American  nations  gave  the  United 
States  in  the  dark  days  after  Pearl  Harbor  showed 
how  real  this  determination  was.  Neither  the 
declaration  of  Lima  nor  the  resolution  of  the  Ha- 
bana conference,  however,  afforded  any  definite 
assurance  of  support  to  an  American  state  attacked 
by  another  American  state. 

Before  the  Mexico  City  conference  some  of  the 
other  American  governments  had  proposed  a  gen- 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4, 1945,  p.  339. 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1940,  p.  136. 


era!  guaranty  again  on,  and  the  Unite 

States  Government  had  expressed  its  approval  a 
the  general  idea.  The  need  for  such  ad  ion  wa 
perhaps  more  evident  than  at  any  other  time  ij 
recent  years.  In  a  few  countries  internal  politics 
dissentions  and  the  economic  dislocation  caused  bf 
the  war  had  increased  the  influence  of  ultra 
nationalistic,  militarist  groups  whose  activities nc 
only  endangered  democratic  government  in  the* 
own  countries  but  also  aroused  distrust  and  alarr 
in  neighboring  states.  There  was  more  than 
possibility  that  such  groups  might  be  tempted  t 
stir  up  international  controversies  or  even  to  pre 
cipitate  conflicts  with  other  countries  as  a  means  o 
gaining  or  retaining  power.  An  assurance  tha 
all  of  the  other  countries  would  oppose  such  move 
would  obviously  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  demc 
cratic  elements  and  would  make  it  easier  for  all  o 
the  American  republics  to  concentrate  their  effort 
on  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Uruguay  and  Colombia  presented  carefull; 
worked  out  proposals  for  a  guaranty  of  territoria 
sovereignty,  and  these  proposals,  with  less  detaile< 
jDrojects  from  other  delegations,  were  combined  b; 
a  subcommittee  of  the  conference  into  a  projec 
which  was  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Inter 
American  Organization.  In  its  original  form  thi 
provided  for  a  pledge  by  all  of  the  American  state 
to  use  any  necessary  measures,  including  force  o 
arms,  to  check  an  aggression  by  one  state  agains 
another,  and  it  made  action  by  all  of  the  America^ 
nations  obligatory  if  a  majority  of  the  21  govern 
ments  voted  that  action  should  be  taken.  Th 
American  Delegation  was  not  able  to  accept  th 
resolution  in  this  form,  but  after  prolonged  disl 
cussions,  in  which  Senators  Connally  and  Austh'l 
were  especially  helpful,  a  new  formula  was  agreec 
upon. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec  as  finally  adopted  com 
prises  three  sections.     Part  I  declares  that  all 
sovereign  states  are  juridically  equal,  that  ever 
state  has  the  right  to  respect  for  its  individuality 
and  independence,  and  that 

"every  attack  of  one  State  against  the  integrity 
or  inviolability  of  the  territory,  or  against  th 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  an  Amer 
ican  State,  shall  ...  be  considered  as  an  aej 
of  aggression  against  the  other  States  which  sigi. 
this  Act.  In  any  case  invasion  by  armed  forced 
of  one  State  into  the  territory  of  another  tres 
passing  the  boundaries  established  by  treaty  ana 
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emarcated  in  accordance  therewith  shall  consti- 
lte  an  act  of  aggression." 

'he  declaration  lists  a  number  of  steps  which 
iav  be  taken  to  prevent  aggression,  ranging  from 
ie  recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  through 
le  suspension  of  economic  relations  to  the  use  of 
|rmed  force,  and  provides  that  the  signatory 
>untries  will  consult  in  order  to  agree  upon  such 
ops  as  may  be  necessary  to  check  any  threats  or 
cts  of  aggression  during  the  war  period.  Both 
ie  United  States  and  the  other  American  coun- 
ties could  properly  agree  to  action  of  this  char- 
ter while  the  war  continues  because  all  of  the 
Mintries  signatory  to  the  agx-eement  are  Allies, 
ad  an  attack  on  any  one  of  them  would  be  an 
iterference  with  the  common  war  effort.  The 
;t  thus  is  in  effect  as  a  pledge  of  support,  now 
ad  so  long  as  the  war  continues. 
Part  II  recommends  the  conclusion  of  a  per- 
lanent  treaty  establishing  procedures  whereby 
ireats  or  acts  of  aggression  may  be  prevented, 
he  scope  of  this  treaty  is  not  defined,  because  it 
ill  of  course  have  to  be  drafted  in  such  a  way 
>  not  to  conflict  with  any  obligations  which  may 
i  assumed  by  the  American  nations  in  a  world 
■ciirity  organization.  This  fact  is  brought  out 
i  Part  III,  which  declares  that  the  act  consti- 
ites  "a  regional  arrangement  for  dealing  with 
ich  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
ational  peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate 
>r  regional  action  in  this  Hemisphere",  and  pro- 
des  that  "The  said  arrangement,  and  the  perti- 
mt  activities  and  procedures,  shall  be  consistent 
itli  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  general 
iternational  organization,  when  established."  It 
ill  be  recalled  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
isals  contemplate  the  existence  of  "regional  ar- 
ingements". 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec  has  been  hailed  through - 
it  Latin  America  as  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ent  of  the  conference.  This  general  approval 
a  striking  indication  of  a  new  spirit  in  inter- 
merican  relations.  An  agreement  contemplating 
int  armed  intervention  in  conflicts  between 
merican  governments  would  have  been  almost 
lthi likable  a  few  years  ago  because  each  govern - 
ent,  including  that  of  the  United  States,  would 
ive  been  too  jealous  of  its  freedom  of  action  and 
scause  many  of  our  neighbors  would  have  feared 
afford  any  possible  pretext  for  interference  in 
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their  affairs  by  the  United  States.  We  have  come 
a  long  way  from  the  time  when  we  ourselves  re- 
jected proposals  for  cooperative  action  in  inter- 
preting and  applying  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
when  the  Doctrine  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
our  neighbors  as  a  possible  cloak  for  North  Ameri- 
can aggression. 

This  change  in  the  spirit  of  inter-American  re- 
lations was  also  evident  when  the  conference  ap- 
proached the  question  of  improving  the  machinery 
of  inter-American  cooperation.  During  the  war 
years  this  machinery  had  become  far  more  complex. 
The  Meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  had  provided 
a  new  means  for  consultation  in  emergencies.  Sev- 
eral special  agencies  had  been  created  to  deal  with 
problems  which  required  continuous  considera- 
tion. The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco- 
nomic Advisory  Committee,  the  Inter -American 
Defense  Board,  the  Emergency  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Political  Defense,  and  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Juridical  Committee  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these,  and  there  were  many  others 
working  in  various  fields.  Most  of  those  were  set 
up  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  war  period,  but 
it  was  clear  that  some  of  them  would  have  a  perma- 
nent value  and  that  other  new  agencies  should  be 
created  to  deal  with  post-war  problems  and  with 
the  problems  of  the  transition  period.  It  was  also 
evident  that  there  was  need  for  more  effective 
means  through  which  the  American  governments 
could  coordinate  and  guide  the  work  of  the  inter- 
American  system  as  a  whole. 

Several  countries  had  presented  proposals  deal- 
ing with  phases  of  this  problem,  and  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  had  prepared  comprehensive, 
detailed  draft  resolutions  covering  the  whole  sub- 
ject. There  was  naturally  some  difference  of  views 
as  to  the  action  which  should  be  taken,  but  these 
views  were  harmonized  in  negotiations  in  which 
Assistant  Secretary  Rockefeller  played  a  leading 
role.  The  result  was  the  resolution  on  the  "Re- 
organization, Consolidation,  and  Strengthening 
of  the  Inter-American  System".4 

This  agreement  seeks  to  coordinate  and  to  make 
more  efficient  the  various  agencies  through  which 
the  American  nations  have  worked  together  in 
dealing  with  matters  of  common  interest.  In  the 
first  place,  it  provides  that  the  International  Con- 
ferences of  American  States  shall  meet  every  four 
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years  instead  of  every  five  years,  and  that  the 
next  one  shall  meet  in  Bogota  in  1946.  These  con- 
ferences formulate  most  of  the  general  treaties, 
and  they  establish  the  basic  principles  which  gov- 
ern the  joint  action  of  the  American  states.  In 
the  second  place,  the  resolution  provides  that  reg- 
ular meetings  of  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs 
shall  be  held  annually,  in  the  intervening  period,  to 
take  "decisions  on  problems  of  great  urgency  and 
importance  concerning  the  inter- American  system 
and  with  regard  to  situations  and  disputes  of  every 
kind  which  may  disturb  the  peace  of  the  American 
Republics".  These  meetings  are  less  formal  and 
require  less  preparation  than  the  larger  confer- 
ences. They  have  been  one  of  the  chief  means 
through  which  the  American  republics  have  been 
able  to  maintain  a  united  front  during  the  present 
war.  Hitherto  they  have  been  called  only  in 
emergencies:  the  first  one,  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Europe ;  the  second,  when  the  fall  of 
France  raised  grave  questions  about  the  fate  of  the 
European  colonies  in  America ;  and  the  third,  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  provision  for  regular  annual 
meetings,  with  additional  special  meetings  if  a 
majority  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  should  consider  a  special  meeting 
necessary,  is  an  expression  of  belief  in  the  value  of 
more  frequent  personal  contact  between  the  states- 
men responsible  for  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
continent. 

A  third  important  provision  entrusts  new  pow- 
ers to  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union  is  extended 
to  "every  matter  that  affects  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  Inter-American  system  and  the 
solidarity  and  general  welfare  of  the  American 
Republics".  This  provision  represents  a  radical 
departure  from  previous  policy,  under  which  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  avoided  taking  any  ac- 
tion involving  significant  political  decisions.  In 
its  new  functions  the  Board  will  form  a  sort  of 
permanent  committee  to  watch  over  the  function- 
ing of  the  inter- American  system;  it  will  afford 
an  effective  medium  for  prompt  consultation  be- 
tween the  American  states  when  it  does  not  seem 
appropriate  to  convene  a  special  meeting  of  for- 
eign ministers. 

Many  of  the  nations  represented  at  Mexico  felt 
that  these  new  and  weighty  responsibilities  could 
not  be  effectively  discharged  by  a  group  whose 
members  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  dip- 


lomatic representation  of  their  governments  i 
Washington.  A  proposal  for  a  body  of  speca 
representatives  who  would  meet  every  six  monn 
in  a  different  capital  was  not  accepted,  but  tl 
conference  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  Go 
erning  Board  should  be  persons  appointei  specil 
cally  for  this  duty  and  should  not  form  a  pa 
of  their  government's  diplomatic  missions. 
also  accepted  a  suggestion  of  the  United  .Stat 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Board  should  be  elect* 
annually  and  should  not  be  eligible  for  reelectio 
thus  changing  the  present  custom  by  which  tl 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  alwa; 
holds  that  position.  Furthermore,  it  limited  tl 
terms  of  the  Director  General  and  the  Assistai 
Director  to  10  years  and  prohibited  their  reele 
tion  or  the  election  of  persons  of  their  own  n: 
tionality  to  succeed  them,  but  this  arrangeme) 
will  not  take  effect  before  1955  in  the  case  of  tl 
Director  General,  nor  before  1960  in  the  case 
the  Assistant  Director.  This  indicated  the  coi 
ference's  approval  of  the  way  in  which  the  affai 
of  the  Union  are  being  conducted  at  the  prese) 
time,  and  the  many  friends  of  the  Director  Ge: 
eral  were  especially  pleased  when  the  conferen 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  warmest  a) 
preciation  of  the  excellent  services  rendered  \ 
Dr.  Rowe  and  his  collaborators  to  the  cause 
pan-Americanism. 

The  resolution  dealt  also  with  several  oth< 
organs  of  the  inter- American  system  which  ha1 
been  created  for  special  purposes.  It  was  agre< 
that  three  of  these,  the  Inter -American  Juridic 
Committee,  the  Emergency  Advisory  Commits 
for  Political  Defense,  and  the  Inter-America 
Defense  Board,  should  continue  at  least  until  tl 
meeting  of  the  next  inter-American  conferen< 
at  Bogota.  A  separate  resolution  recommend* 
that  a  permanent  military  agency,  formed 
representatives  of  the  General  Staffs  of  each 
the  American  republics,  be  set  up  to  propoi 
measures  for  better  collaboration  in  the  defen; 
of  the  hemisphere.  The  resolution  on. the  inte 
American  system  created  an  important  ne 
agency  in  another  field:  the  Inter- America 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  will  tal' 
the  place  of  the  Inter-American  Financial  ar 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  established  at  tl 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  1939.  The  ne 
council  will  serve  as  a  coordinating  agency  f< 
all   official  inter-American  economic   and  soci: 
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[activities.  It  is  specifically  charged  with  the 
iduty  of  promoting  social  progress  and  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  the  American  peoples, 
|and  it  will  maintain  liaison  with  the  correspond- 
ing organ  of  the  general  international  Organiza- 
tion when  that  Organization  is  established  and 
with  existing  or  projected  specialized  interna- 
tional agencies  in  the  economic  and  social  field. 
[Like  many  of  the  other  inter-American  organiza- 
tions, the  new  council  will  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Some  of  the  changes  envisaged  by  the  resolution 
on  the  inter- American  system  could  be  made  by 
the  conference,  but  others,  which  involve  the 
modification  of  general  inter- American  treaties, 
will  require  action  by  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  when  it  meets 
next  year  at  Bogota.  The  resolution  consequently 
instructed  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  prepare  for  the  Bogota  con- 
ference a  draft  charter  covering  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  improving  and  strengthening  the  inter- 
American  system.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Mexican  Government  this  charter  is  to  include  a 
declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  and 
a  declaration  of  the  international  rights  and  du- 
ties of  man,  which  will  be  attached  to  the  char- 
ter as  annexes,  so  that  they  can  be  amended  from 
time  to  time  "to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements 
and  aspirations  of  international  life".  The  first 
of  these  will  presumably  follow  the  lines  of  the 
declaration  of  Mexico,  adopted  by  the  conference, 
which  restates  the  fundamental  principles  of  pan- 
American  cooperation;  the  second  is  foreshad- 
owed in  another  resolution  which  emphasizes  the 
idea  that  international  protection  of  the  "essen- 
tial rights  of  man"  would  make  unnecessary  the 
diplomatic  protection  of  citizens  abroad  and  thus 
eliminate  a  cause  of  international  friction.  Both 
of  these  declarations  were  presented  by  the  Mexi- 
can Delegation. 

The  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ing Board,  which  can  be  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  inter-American  treaties,  will 
become  effective  this  year.  The  charter  will  con- 
sequently be  drafted  by  the  new,  specially  ap- 
pointed representatives,  who  will  be  free  from 
sther  duties  and  thus  in  a  better  position  to  un- 
lertake  this  important  work. 

Both  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and  the  resolution 
)n  the  inter- American  system  contemplate  a  far 


closer  cooperation  between  the  American  states  in 
dealing  with  problems  prejudicial  to  their  peace 
and  welfare,  and  both  contemplate  a  close  rela- 
tionship for  this  purpose  between  the  inter- 
American  system  and  the  proposed  general  inter- 
national Organization.  Another  resolution  of  the 
conference  dealt  specifically  with  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals  and  accepted  them  as  a  generally 
satisfactory  basis  for  the  setting  up  of  a  general 
organization.5  The  nations  represented  at  the 
conference  make  clear  their  determination  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  and  with  other  peace- 
loving  nations  in  the  establishment  of  such  an 
organization  and  expressed  their  desire  "to  make 
their  full  contribution,  individually  and  by  com- 
mon action  in  and  through  the  inter-American 
system,  effectively  coordinating  and  harmonizing 
that  system  with  the  General  International  Or- 
ganization for  the  realization  of  the  latter's  ob- 
jectives". 

At  the  same  time  the  Latin  American  represen- 
tatives at  the  conference  made  it  clear  that  they 
themselves  felt  that  a  number  of  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan.  This  had 
been  submitted  to  them  before  the  conference  and 
had  been  discussed  informally  with  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  in  a  series  of  exploratory 
meetings  designed  to  give  a  full  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  each  country's  views.  The  United 
States,  because  of  its  relationship  to  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  Proposals,  did  not  and  could  not  appro- 
priately join  with  the  other  participants  in  the  con- 
ference in  recommending  the  suggested  changes. 
Nevertheless  it  made  it  clear  that  it  hoped  that  the 
views  of  the  other  American  nations  would  be  free- 
ly expressed  for  the  benefit  of  the  forthcoming 
United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco.  A 
committee,  headed  by  the  able  Dr.  Parra  Perez  of 
Venezuela,  consequently  compiled  the  opinions  sub- 
mitted by  many  of  the  other  American  govern- 
ments, and  it  was  agreed  that  these  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  San  Francisco  conference  and  prior 
to  the  conference  be  transmitted  to  the  nations  in- 
vited to  attend.  The  committee  found  that  there 
was  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  on  seven  points : 

"(a)  The  aspiration  of  universality  as  an  ideal 
toward  which  the  Organization  should  tend  in  the 
future 
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"  (b)  The  desirability  of  amplifying  and  making 
more  specific  the  enumeration  of  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Organization 

"(c)  The  desirability  of  amplifying  and  making 
more  specific  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  order  that  its  action,  as  the  fully  representative 
organ  of  the  international  community  may  be  made 
effective,  harmonizing  the  powers  of  the  Security 
Council  with  such  amplification 

"(d)  The  desirability  of  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  competence  of  the  International  Tribunal 
or  Court  of  Justice 

"(e)  The  desirability  of  creating  an  interna- 
tional agency  specially  charged  with  promoting 
intellectual  and  moral  cooperation  among  nations 

"(f)  The  desirability  of  solving  controversies 
and  questions  of  an  inter-American  character, 
preferably  in  accordance  with  inter-American 
methods  and  procedures,  in  harmony  with  those 
of  the  General  International  Organization 

"  (g)  The  desirability  of  giving  an  adequate  rep- 
resentation to  Latin  America  on  the  Security 
Council" 

Taken  together,  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  the 
resolution  on  the  inter- American  system,  and  the 
resolution  on  the  general  international  Organiza- 
tion set  forth  the  policy  which  the  nations  of  the 
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Western  Hemisphere  propose  fco  follow  affo 
war.     The  American  republics  intend  to  ts 

active  part  in  the  creation  of  a  world  organ  / 
which  will  maintain  peace  and  afford  an  oppcj 
tunity  for  international  cooperation  in  economi 

social,  humanitarian,  and  cultural  matters.  Tbl 
also  propose  to  continue  to  deal  with  purely  Ame 
ican  questions  through  a  stronger  and  more  effe 
tive  inter-American  system  which  will  functio 
as  a  regional  arrangement  within  a  larger  inte 
national  framework,  consistently  with  the  pri: 
ciples  and  purposes  of  the  general  internationj 
Organization.  That  these  two  purposes  are  co) 
sistent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  prii 
ciples  inspire  both  the  inter- American  system  ar 
the  world  Organization.  The  United  States  hi 
a  vital  interest  in  both.  We  may  be  glad  th; 
the  strain  of  war  and  the  hardly  less  difficult  prol 
lems  which  loom  up  as  peace  approaches  haA 
strengthened  the  ties  between  us  and  the  oth< 
nations  of  the  hemisphere,  and  that  they,  lil 
ourselves,  have  felt  that  general  international  o: 
ganization  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  securit 
of  all  nations  and  that  closer  inter-American  c< 
operation  will  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  pn 
mote  the  economic  and  social  progress  that  mui 
underlie  world  peace  and  security. 


Question  Concerning  Representation  in  Assembl 
Of  the  Proposed  United  Nations  Organization 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  29] 

Soviet  representatives  at  the  Yalta  conference 
indicated  their  desire  to  raise  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  of  the  United  Nations  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  for  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Eepublic  and  the  White  Eussian  Soviet  Republic 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  proposed  United  Nations 
Organization. 

The  American  and  British  representatives  at 
the  Yalta  conference  were  requested  by  the  Soviet 
representatives  to  support  this  proposal  when  it 
was  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  United 


Nations  at  San  Francisco.  They  agreed  to 
so,  but  the  American  representatives  stated  tha 
if  the  United  Nations  Organization  agreed  to  h 
the  Soviet  Eepublics  have  three  votes,  the  Unite 
States  would  ask  for  three  votes  also. 

The  British  and  Soviet  representatives  state 
that  they  would  have  no  objection  to  the  Unite- 
States  and  its  possessions  having  three  votes  i 
the  Assembly  if  it  is  so  desired. 

These  conversations  at  Yalta  related  to  tb 
submission  of  a  question  to  the  San  Francisco  con; 
ference,  where  the  ultimate  decision  will  be  mad( 
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Recommendation  for  Renewal  of  Trade 
[  Agreements  Act 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  26] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  The 
coming  victory  of  the  United  Nations  means  that 
;hey,  and  not  their  enemies,  have  power  to  establ- 
ish the  foundations  of  the  future. 

On  April  twenty-fifth  their  representatives  will 
neet  in  San  Francisco  to  draw  up  the  Charter  for 
he  general  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
for  security  and  peace.  On  this  meeting  and  what 
»mes  after  it  our  best  hopes  of  a  secure  and 
peaceful  world  depend. 

At  the  same  time  we  know  that  we  cannot  suc- 
:eed  in  building  a  peaceful  world  unless  we  build 
in  economically  healthy  world.  We  are  already 
:aking  decisive  steps  to  this  end.  The  efforts  to 
mprove  currency  relationships  by  the  Interna- 
;ional  Monetary  Fund,  to  encourage  international 
nvestments  and  make  them  more  secure  by  the 
[nternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, to  free  the  air  for  peaceful  flight  by  the 
Chicago  civil-aviation  arrangements  are  part  of 
hat  endeavor.  So,  too,  is  the  proposed  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  owe  it  to  the  vision  of  Secretary  Hull  that 
mother  of  the  essential  measures  we  shall  need 
o  accomplish  our  objective  has  been  tested  and 
)erfected  by  10  years  of  notably  successful  ex- 
)erience  under  his  leadership.  You  are  all  famil- 
ar  with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  has 
>een  on  the  books  since  1934  and  which  on  three 
>ccasions,  since  that  time,  the  Congress  has  re- 
)ewed.  The  present  law  expires  in  June  of  this 
^ear.  I  recommend  that  it  again  be  renewed  so 
hat  the  great  work  which  Secretary  Hull  began 
nay  be  continued. 

Under  him  the  reciprocal-trade-agreement  pro- 
gram represented  a  sustained  effort  to  reduce  the 
>arriers  which  the  nations  of  the  world  maintained 
igainst  each  other's  trade.  If  the  economic  foun- 
lations  of  the  peace  are  to  be  as  secure  as  the 
)olitical  foundations,  it  is  clear  that  this  effort 
aust  be  continued,  vigorously  and  effectively. 

Trade  is  fundamental  to  the  prosperity  of  na- 
ions,  as  it  is  of  individuals.     All  of  us  earn  our 
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living  by  producing  for  some  market,  and  all  of 
us  buy  in  some  market  most  of  the  things  we  need. 
We  do  better,  both  as  producers  and  consumers, 
when  the  markets  upon  which  we  depend  are  as 
large  and  rich  and  various  and  competitive  as  pos- 
sible.    The  same  is  true  of  nations. 

We  have  not  always  understood  this,  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  other  country.  We  have 
tried  often  to  protect  some  special  interest  by 
excluding  strangers'  goods  from  competition.  In 
the  long  run  everyone  has  suffered. 

In  1934  this  country  started  on  a  wiser  course. 
We  enacted  into  law  a  standing  offer  to  reduce 
our  tariff  barriers  against  the  goods  of  any  country 
which  would  do  the  same  for  us.  We  have  en- 
tered into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  28 
countries.  Each  one  of  these  agreements  reduced 
some  foreign  barriers  against  the  exports  of  this 
country,  reduced  our  barriers  against  some  pro- 
ducts of  the  other  party  to  the  bargain,  and  gave 
protection  against  discrimination  by  guarantee- 
ing most-favored-nation  treatment  to  us  both. 
Each  agreement  increased  the  freedom  of  busi- 
nessmen in  both  countries  to  buy  and  sell  across 
national  frontiers.  The  agreements  have  con- 
tributed to  prosperity  and  good  feeling  here  and 
in  the  other  contracting  countries. 

The  record  of  how  trade  agreements  expand 
two-way  trade  is  set  forth  in  the  1943  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  This  record 
shows  that  between  1934-35  and  1938-39  our  ex- 
ports to  trade-agreement  countries  increased  by 
63  percent,  while  our  shipments  to  non-agreement 
countries  increased  by  only  32  percent;  between 
these  same  periods,  our  imports  from  agreement 
countries  increased  by  22  percent  as  compared 
with  only  12  percent  from  non-agreement  coun- 
tries. The  disruptions  and  dislocations  resulting 
from  the  war  make  later  comparisons  impossible. 
The  record  published  in  1943  is,  nevertheless,  as 
valid  today  as  it  was  then.  We  know,  without 
any  doubt,  that  trade  agreements  build  trade  and 
that  they  will  do  so  after  the  war  as  they  did  be- 
fore.   All    sections    of    our    population — labor, 
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farmers,  businessmen — have  shared  and  will  share 
in  the  benefits  which  increased  trade  brings. 

Unfortunately,  powerful  forces  operated 
against  our  efforts  in  the  years  after  1934.  The 
most  powerful  were  the  steps  of  our  present  ene- 
mies to  prepare  themselves  for  the  war  they  in- 
tended to  let  loose  upon  the  world.  They  did  this 
by  subjecting  every  part  of  their  business  life, 
and  especially  their  foreign  trade,  to  the  principle 
of  guns  instead  of  butter.  In  the  face  of  the 
economic  warfare  which  they  waged,  and  the  fear 
and  counter-measures  which  their  conduct  caused 
in  other  countries,  the  success  of  Secretary  Hull 
and  his  interdepartmental  associates  in  scaling 
down  trade  barriers  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 

The  coming  total  defeat  of  our  enemies,  and 
of  the  philosophy  of  conflict  and  aggression  which 
they  have  represented,  gives  us  a  new  chance  and 
a  better  chance  than  we  have  ever  had  to  bring 
about  conditions  under  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  substitute  cooperation  and  sound  business 
principles  for  warfare  in  economic  relations. 

It  is  essential  that  we  move  forward  aggressively 
and  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity.  Business 
people  in  all  countries  want  to  know  the  rules  under 
which  the  post-war  world  will  operate.  Industry 
today  is  working  almost  wholly  on  war  orders,  but, 
once  the  victory  is  won,  immediate  decisions  will 
have  to  be  made  as  to  what  lines  of  peacetime  pro- 
duction look  most  profitable  for  either  old  or  new 
plants.  In  this  process  of  reconversion,  decisions 
will  necessarily  be  influenced  by  what  businessmen 
foresee  as  government  policy.  If  it  is  clear  that 
barriers  to  foreign  trade  are  coming  down  all 
around  the  world,  businessmen  can  and  will  direct 
production  to  the  things  that  look  most  promising 
under  those  conditions.  In  that  case  a  real  and 
large  and  permanent  expansion  of  international 
trade  becomes  possible  and  likely. 

But  if  the  signs  are  otherwise,  if  it  appears  that 
no  further  loosening  of  barriers  can  be  expected, 
everyone  will  act  very  differently.  In  that  event 
we  shall  see  built  up  in  all  countries  new  vested  in- 
terests in  a  system  of  restrictions,  and  we  shall  have 
lost  our  opportunity  for  the  greater  prosperity 
that  expanding  trade  brings. 

I  have  urged  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  In  order  to  be  fully  effective  the  act  needs  to 
be  strengthened  at  one  important  point.  You  will 
remember  that  as  passed  in  1934  it  authorized  re- 
ductions in  our  tariff  up  to  50  percent  of  the  rates 
then  in  effect.    A  good  many  of  those  reductions 


have  been  made,  and  those  rates  cannot  be  reduq 
further.  Other  reductions,  smaller  in  amour, 
leave  some  remaining  flexibility.  In  other  case 
no  reductions  have  been  made  at  all,  so  that  the  fq 
original  authority  remains. 

You  will  realize  that  in  negotiating  agreemen 
with  any  foreign  country  what  we  can  accompli* 
depends  on  what  both  parties  can  contribute.  ] 
each  of  the  agreements  we  have  made,  we  have  coi 
tributed  reductions  on  products  of  special  intere 
to  the  other  party  to  the  agreement,  and  we  ha^i 
obtained  commensurate  contributions  in  the  for: 
of  concessions  on  products  of  special  interest  to  u 

As  to  those  countries,  much  of  our  origini 
authority  under  the  act  has  been  used  up.  We  aj 
left  in  this  situation :  Great  Britain  and  Canad 
our  largest  peacetime  customers,  still  maintain  ce 
tain  high  barriers  against  our  exports,  just  as  v, 
still  have  high  barriers  against  theirs.  Under  tr 
act  as  it  now  stands  we  do  not  have  enough  to  offc 
these  countries  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  furtht 
concessions  we  want  from  them.  The  same  sih 
ation  confronts  us,  although  in  a  lesser  degree,  i 
the  case  of  the  other  countries  with  whom  we  ha^ 
already  made  agreements;  these  include  Franc  1 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Sweden,  SwiU 
erland,  and  most  of  the  American  republics. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  50  percent  lim. 
be  brought  up  to  date  by  an  amendment  thai 
relates  it  to  the  rates  of  1945  instead  of  1934.    The  1 
we  shall  have  the  powers  necessary  to  deal  witj 
all  our  friends  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  situatioi 

The  bill  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  an 
Means  Committee  has  introduced  in  the  House  o 
Representatives,  H.R.  2652,  would  accomplish  th 
objectives  I  have  in  mind,  and  has  my  suppor 

This  legislation  is  essential  to  the  substantia 
increase  in  our  foreign  trade  which  is  necessar  : 
for  full  employment  and  improved  standards  oj 
living.  It  means  more  exports  and  it  also  mean 
more  imports.  For  we  cannot  hope  to  maintai 
exports  at  the  levels  necessary  to  furnish  the  addi 
tional  markets  we  need  for  agriculture  and  indus 
try — income  for  the  farmer  and  jobs  for  labor- 
unless  we  are  willing  to  take  payments  in  imports 
We  must  recognize,  too,  that  we  are  now  a  credito 
country  and  are  destined  to  be  so  for  some  tim 
to  come.  Unless  we  make  it  possible  for  Ameri 
cans  to  buy  goods  and  services  widely  and  readil; 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  it  will  be  impossibl 
for  other  countries  to  pay  what  is  owed  us.  It  il 
also  important  to  remember  that  imports  meai 
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nuch  more  than  goods  for  ultimate  consumers, 
riiev  mean  jobs  and  income  at  every  stage  of  the 
)rocessing  and  distribution  channels  through 
lyhich  the  imports  flow  to  the  consumer.  By  re- 
hiring our  own  tariff  in  conjunction  with  the 
■eduction  by  other  countries  of  their  trade  bar- 
kers, we  create  jobs,  get  more  for  our  money,  and 
mprove  the  standard  of  living  of  every  American 
onsumer. 

This  is  no  longer  a  question  on  which  Repub- 
icans  and  Democrats  should  divide.  The  logic 
»f  events  and  our  clear  and  pressing  national  in- 
erest  must  override  our  old  party  controversies. 
rhey  must  also  override  our  sectional  and  special 
ntereste.  We  must  all  come  to  see  that  what  is 
food  for  the  United  States  is  good  for  each  of  us, 
n  economic  affairs  just  as  much  as  in  any  others. 

We  all  know  that  the  reduction  of  government- 
reatcd  barriers  to  trade  will  not  solve  all  our  trade 
woblems.  The  field  of  trade  has  many  fronts,  and 
ve  must  try  to  get  forward  on  each  of  them  as 
apidly  and  as  wisely  as  we  can.  I  shall  con- 
inue  therefore  to  explore  the  possibility  also  of 
caching  a  common  understanding  with  the  friend- 
y  nations  of  the  world  on  some  of  the  other  inter- 
lational  trade  problems  that  confront  us.  The 
ppropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  will  be 
iilly  consulted  as  that  work  progresses.  The  pur- 
>ose  of  the  whole  effort  is  to  eliminate  economic 
warfare,  to  make  practical  international  coopera- 
ion  effective  on  as  many  fronts  as  possible,  and 
o  to  lay  the  economic  basis  for  the  secure  and 
>eaceful  world  we  all  desire. 

When  this  trade -agreements  legislation  and  the 
•ther  legislation  I  have  recommended  to  this  Con- 
gress is  adopted,  and  when  the  general  Organiza- 
ion  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  various  spe- 
ial  agencies,  including  one  on  trade,  have  been 
reated  and  are  functioning,  we  shall  have  made  a 
jood  beginning  at  creating  a  workable  kit  of  tools 
or  the  new  world  of  international  cooperation  to 
vhich  we  all  look  forward.  We  shall  be  equipped 
o  deal  with  the  great  overriding  question  of  secu- 
ity,  and  with  the  crucial  questions  of  money  and 
ixchange,  international  investment,  trade,  civil 
aviation,  labor,  and  agriculture. 

As  I  said  in  my  message  of  February  12  on  the 
Sretton  Woods  proposals: 

"The  point  in  history  at  which  we  stand  is  full 
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of  promise  and  of  danger.  The  world  will  either 
move  toward  unity  and  widely  shared  prosperity 
or  it  will  move  apart  into  necessarily  competing 
economic  blocs.  We  have  a  chance,  we  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  to  use  our  influence  in  favor  of 
a  more  united  and  cooperating  world.  Whether 
we  do  so  will  determine,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our 
power,  the  kind  of  lives  our  grandchildren  can 
live." 

The  White  House 
March  26,  1945 

Meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  Jurists 

[Released  to  the  press  March  27] 

The  Department  of  State,  acting  on  behalf  of 
this  and  other  governments  sponsoring  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco,  namely, 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,  has 
issued  invitations  to  the  governments  to  be  repre- 
sented at  San  Francisco  that  they  send  representa- 
tives to  a  preliminary  meeting  of  jurists  to  be  con- 
vened in  Washington  on  April  9  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  a  statute  for  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  which  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  inter- 
national Organization. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  state  that  there  should  be  an  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  which  should  constitute  the 
principal  judicial  organ  of  the  Organization;  that 
the  Court  should  be  constituted  and  should  func- 
tion in  accordance  with  a  statute  which  should  be 
a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization.  The 
Proposals  also  provide  that  the  Statute  of  the 
Court  should  be  either  (a)  the  Statute  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice,  with  such 
modifications  as  may  be  desirable,  or  (b)  a  new 
statute  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  Statute  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
should  be  used  as  a  basis. 

The  committee  of  jurists  that  is  to  meet  on 
April  9  will  concern  itself  with  the  preparation  of 
a  draft  to  be  considered  at  San  Francisco.  If  it 
does  not  conclude  its  work  before  the  convening  of 
the  San  Francisco  conference,  it  will  continue  its 
deliberations  at  the  seat  of  the  conference. 
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Renewal  of  Trade  Agreements 


Address  by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT» 


[Released  to  the  press  March  30] 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  the  bill  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Doughton.  It  must 
be  acted  on  before  June  12th,  or  the  existing 
authority  lapses. 

It  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  original  au- 
thority granted  in  1934,  and  renewed  in  1937, 1940, 
and  1943  without  change.  Tariff  rates  by  this  new 
bill  could  be  reduced  by  50  percent  of  what  they 
were  on  January  1, 1945. 

Although  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram has  the  overwhelming  support  of  every  sec- 
tion of  American  opinion,  the  opposition  is  vigor- 
ous and  determined,  and  it  is  most  essential  for  the 
supporters  of  sound  commercial  policy  and  inter- 
national peace  to  rally  for  what  promises  to  be 
a  real  fight. 

It  is  true  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
group  are  concentrated  on  the  active  support  of 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  at  San  Francisco, 
and  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements  in  Congress. 
But  the  trade-agreements  renewal  is  an  essential, 
perhaps  the  most  essential,  part  of  the  economic 
program,  without  which  the  new  world  Organi- 
zation would  start  its  life  vitally  handicapped. 
Those  actively  interested  in  San  Francisco  results 
should  therefore  pick  up  the  trade-agreements 
fight. 

The  50  percent  additional  authority  is  essential 
to  lay  any  basis  for  progress  out  of  the  devastating 
economic  conditions  that  will  exist  when  the  Ger- 
man war  is  liquidated.  The  wise  use  of  this  au- 
thority in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disrupt  American 
employment  and  industry  is  pledged  by  the  past 
record  of  the  trade-agreements  organization  in  its 
11  years  of  operation  under  the  act. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  there  is  the  necessity  for  dis- 
cussing the  basis  of  international  trade  each  three 
years  when  this  act  comes  up  for  reconsideration. 
It  has  educated  the  American  public  to  sound 
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1  Delivered  before  the  Minnesota  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee and  Civic  Commerce  Association  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  Mar.  30,  1945.  Mr.  Taft  is  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 


principles  of  international  economic  relatioi 
and  the  lesson  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

Since  the  first  World  War,  we  have  becomel 
creditor  nation  and  have  learned  that  if  we  i 
to  be  paid  it  will  have  to  be  mainly  in  goods 
not  at  all.  If  we  shut  out  the  goods  by  high  tari 
we  can  be  paid  in  gold,  but  only  until  the  gc 
runs  out,  and  we  seem  to  have  not  much  use  for 
anyway. 

But  there  is  more  to  learn  about  this  busini 
of  trade.  It  is  not  just  an  exchange  of  goods : 
covers  services  to  our  tourists  abroad,  remittam 
by  immigrants  here  to  their  families  in  the  c 
country,  shipping  and  air  services  by  foreign  lin 
banking  activities,  patent  payments,  interest  a: 
dividends.  All  of  those  make  up  "invisible"  itei 
that  help  to  balance  imports  and  exports  for  us 
for  other  countries. 

The  worst  job  the  devastated  countries  face,  a] 
England  too,  for  that  matter,  is  to  restore  thi 
balance  of  payments.  After  the  last  war,  in  t 
two  years  1919  and  1920,  Europe  imported  1' 
billion  dollars  of  commodities  and  exported  or 
5  billion  dollars.  With  the  magnitude  of  disru 
tion  this  time  the  pressure  will  be  even  great 
and  the  deficit,  too,  in  all  probability.  The  or 
salvation  for  all  of  us  is  to  help  England  and  t 
liberated  areas  to  move  all  the  exports  they  c 
and  to  build  toward  some  equality  between  wb 
they  must  import  to  live  and  what  they  must  € 
port  to  pay  for  the  imports. 

During  that  period  of  adjustment,  export  a: 
import  controls,  quotas,  and  exchange  controls  a 
unavoidable.  But  unless  we  want  excessive  e 
tionalism  and  the  artificial  self-sufficiency  that  co 
tinues  economic  warfare,  we  must  work  towa 
agreements  for  progressive  relaxation  of  contr( 
by  others,  and  reasonable  reduction  of  trade  bv 
riers  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  trade  can  mean  hostili 
and  warfare.  But  if  the  spirit  is  right  it  helps  o 
efforts  for  peace.    As  Herbert  Feis  puts  it : 

"Trade  can  be  the  support  of,  but  not  the  subs  ■ 
tute  for  a  calm  spirit  within  nations  and  just  dei< 
ings  between  them,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  fi» 
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nstitutions,  or  for  the  strength  which  sometimes 
ilone  can  command  respect." 

All  the  discussions  on  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
nents  and  the  Hull  policies  have  failed  adequately 
o  concentrate  on  the  importance  of  imports  for 
iur  own  benefit  and  advancement.  People  still 
alk  ubout  exports  all  by  themselves,  as  increasing 
iur  employment,  for  instance,  and  giving  us  that 
xtra  3  million  jobs  toward  the  ideal  job  goal,  with- 
tut  even  wondering  how  the  purchasers  pay  us  for 
hem. 

The  truth  is  that  we  ought  to  begin  with  imports 
or  their  own  value.  They  give  us  things  which 
requently  we  can't  produce  at  all,  or  would  pro- 
luce  at  much  greater  cost.  That  gives  us  more 
alue  for  our  wages  and  salaries,  just  like  mass 
iroduction  of  automobiles.  To  quote  Herbert  Feis 
gain, 

"The  import  trade  of  each  nation  enables  it  to 
hare  in  the  richness  of  the  earth  everywhere,  and 
o  benefit  from  the  research,  the  diligence,  the 
kill  and  the  capital  possessed  by  the  men  and 
romen  of  other  countries." 

Exports  pay  for  the  imports  we  need,  of  course, 
nd  there  are  many,  many  essential  raw  materials 
re  don't  and  never  can  produce  here.  When 
hey  aren't  expanded  too  far  they  give  sound  em- 
ployment, and  they  pay  our  debts,  too,  or  consti- 
ute  investments  of  our  capital. 

I  said  "investments"  rather  than  "loans,"  be- 
ause  we  have  thought  too  much  about  repayment 
a  these  past  years.  If  you  buy  stock  in  Ameri- 
an  Tel.  and  Tel.  and  it  keeps  on  going,  and  you 
et  your  dividends,  you  don't  talk  about  taking 
our  capital  out;  you  leave  it  in.  If  an  invest- 
lent  is  sound,  why  not  leave  it?  If  it  is  a  loan 
nd  is  paid  off,  why  not  leave  the  proceeds  there 
a  something  else,  also  paying  the  interest  or  divi- 
ends?  Then  only  the  latter  have  to  be  paid  in 
oods  exported  to  us. 

But  can  we  look  forward  to  expanding  and  non- 
iscriminatory  trade  about  which  we  in  the  State 
)epartment  are  always  shouting?  Or  is  it  to 
e  a  pipe  dream  in  a  world  of  state  traders  and 
conomic  isolationists?  The  answer  is  perfectly 
lear :  All  the  trading  nations  will  be  more  than 
lad  to  go  along  on  an  expanding  world  economy 
nth  us,  but  they  have  to  be  shown  what  we  are 
;oing  to  do  about  tariffs  and  such  methods  of 
conomic  warfare  as  export  subsidies.      If  this 
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trade-agreements  renewal  fails  with  its  additional 
authority,  then  we  might  as  well  kiss  good-by  to 
any  hope  for  economic  cooperation  from  the  other 
great  nations  of  commerce. 

Then  why  take  a  chance  and  seek  more  author- 
ity? You  may  well  ask  me.  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. The  operations  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  are  a  bargaining  process.  While  there  is  con- 
siderable authority  left  under  the  old  act,  it  covers 
commodities  that  concern  chiefly  the  enemy  na- 
tions and  certain  other  countries  with  whom  we 
have  not  in  the  past  been  able  to  make  agreements 
under  the  act.  Our  big  customers  and  especially 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  gave  us  concessions  of 
great  importance,  and  we  gave  them  nearly  all 
our  possible  concessions.  They  are  the  very  ones 
with  whom  we  must  do  the  quickest  and  most  im- 
portant bargaining  for  the  post-war  period,  and 
our  powers  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  them 
must  be  increased. 

Fast  action  is  needed  with  all  nations  with  which 
we  deal,  especially  the  liberated  areas.  For  that 
reason  we  are  planning  to  deal  with  related  groups 
of  countries  at  the  same  time.  Bilateral  agree- 
ments will  result,  and  the  bargaining  will  take 
place  with  the  principal  suppliers  as  before,  and 
on  a  most-favored-nation  basis,  but  the  coordina- 
tion of  negotiations,  as  has  occurred  in  at  least 
one  instance  in  the  past,  makes  it  possible  for  each 
country  to  gage  its  action  in  the  light  of  action 
expected  in  a  related  negotiation.  Thus  it  may  be 
possible  to  operate  in  a  much  briefer  period  and 
so  prevent  at  the  very  inception  the  trade  practices 
we  oppose. 

There  has  been  discussion  of  a  multilateral 
agreement  with  a  large  number  of  countries.  This 
would  have  to  be  on  a  formula  for  flat  reductions 
across  the  board.  The  basic  element  in  past  ne- 
gotiations, the  careful  study  of  the .  value  and 
effects  of  each  individual  reduction  of  each  indi- 
vidual rate  in  each  country,  would  disappear  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible.  That  kind  of  bar- 
gaining can  obviously  not  be  conducted  between 
many  countries  at  a  time. 

On  the  other  hand  much  more  can  be  done  now 
under  the  increased  authority  and  the  old  method, 
because  many  industries  converted  to  war  pro- 
duction are  not  subject  to  disruption  but  can  go 
back  to  lines  that  do  not  need  tariff  protection  of 
the  character  they  have  previously  enjoyed. 

(Continued  on  page  538) 
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Interim  Commission  on  Food  and 

Agriculture 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  TRANSMITTING  FIRST  REPORT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  26] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  :  I  am 
sending  herewith  for  the  information  and  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress  the  first  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Nations  by  the  Interim 
Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture.  Appended 
to  this  report  is  the  constitution  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  requested 
the  Interim  Commission  to  formulate  and  rec- 
ommend. 

The  Interim  Commission  has  done  its  work  well. 
It  has  prepared  a  plan  for  a  permanent  interna- 
tional organization  through  which  governments 
can  pool  and  extend  their  knowledge  and  collabo- 
rate with  each  other  in  raising  the  standards  of 
nutrition  of  their  peoples  and  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  an  expanding  prosperity  for  agri- 
culture in  all  countries. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization.1 

The  United  Nations  have  already  made  much 
progress  in  setting  up  an  organization  for  interna- 
tional security.  But  our  collaboration  for  peace 
must  be  on  a  broader  basis  than  security  alone. 
We  must  strive  to  correct  the  conditions  that  pre- 
dispose people  toward  war  or  make  them  the  ready 
tools  and  victims  of  aggressors.  We  shall  need 
also  to  work  together  as  nations  toward  achieving 
freedom  from  want.  Our  participation  in  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  will  be  an 
essential  step  in  this  collaboration. 

The  Organization  will  seek  its  ends  through  the 
provision  of  international  services  in  agriculture 
and  nutrition  which  have  heretofore  been  either 
lacking  or  inadequate.  Among  other  things,  it 
will  provide  the  means  for  bringing  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  the  results  of  research  in 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1945,  p.  225. 


all  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  nutrition  and  foi 
disseminating  ideas  and  advice  on  how  the  avail 
able  information  can  be  of  greatest  usefulness 

Improved  standards  of  nutrition,  increasec 
levels  of  farm  incomes,  avoidance  of  agricultura 
surpluses — these  are  among  the  important  objec- 
tives that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza 
tion  will  assist  the  nations  of  the  world  in  achiev 
ing.  The  Organization  will  seek  to  better  condi 
tions  in  food  and  agriculture  by  fostering  interna 
tional  cooperation  in  developing  the  optimum  ust 
of  the  resources  of  land,  labor,  and  science.  On* 
of  its  important  fobs  will  be  to  help  in  improving 
the  marketing  of  agricultural  products  through 
out  the  world  so  that  farmers  can  find  good  mar 
kets  here  and  abroad  and  continue  to  produce  a* 
fully  as  is  consistent  with  sound  conservatior 
practices. 

The  constitution  of  the  Organization  provides 
that  it  shall  include  fisheries  and  forests  withir 
the  scope  of  its  work,  and  that  in  agriculture  il 
shall  cover  both  food  and  non-food  products.    Th( 
work  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
will  be  primarily  technical  and  advisory.    Its  staflf 
will  be  small;  its  budget  will  be  small,  $2,500,00C 
for  the  first  year — with  $625,000  as  the  share  to  be 
borne  by  the  United  States — and  about  twice  that  i 
amount  in  succeeding  years.    It  is  in  no  sense  a] 
relief  organization. 

In  becoming  a  member  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  we  will  retain  complete  free- 
dom of  action  in  determining  our  national  agri- 
culture policies.  Under  its  constitution,  the  Or- 
ganization will  have  no  powers  of  direction  or 
control  over  any  nation.  It  will  recommend  agri- 
cultural policies  and  advise  nations  on  their  food 
and  agricultural  problems,  but  it  will  have  nc 
power  to  coerce  or  command.  The  constitution 
provides  that  all  member  nations  shall  have  equal 
representation  in  the  conference  of  the  Organiza-  i 
tion,  each  being  entitled  to  one  vote.  Our  responsi- 
bilities in  joining  the  Organization  are  of  the  same 
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jature  as  those  Congress  has  heretofore  authorized 
a  approving  our  participation  in  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union. 

!  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Congress  ap- 
prove our  active  participation  in  the  Food  and 
Lgriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
q  accordance  with  its  proposed  constitution  as 
et  forth  in  appendix  I  of  the  attached  report,  and 
uthorize  annual  appropriations  of  our  share  of 
he  budget  of  the  Organization. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
?he  "White  House 
March  26. 19L5 


Discovery  of  Nazi 
^ost-War  Plans 

Released  to  the  press  March  30] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
0  that  reliable  information  collected  by  Allied 
;overnments  clearly  indicates  that  the  Nazi  regime 
n  Germany  has  developed  well-arranged  post-war 
>lans  for  the  perpetuation  of  Nazi  doctrines  and 
[omination.  Some  of  these  plans  have  already 
•een  put  into  operation  and  others  are  ready  to  be 
lunched  on  a  wide-spread  scale  immediately  upon 
ermination  of  hostilities  in  Europe. 

Nazi  Party  members,  German  industrialists,  and 
be  German  military,  realizing  that  victory  can  no 
anger  be  attained,  are  now  developing  post-war 
onunercial  projects,  are  endeavoring  to  renew  and 
ement  friendships  in  foreign  commercial  circles, 
nd  are  planning  for  renewals  of  pre-war  cartel 
greements.  An  appeal  to  the  courts  of  various 
ountries  will  be  made  early  in  the  post-war  period 
hrough  dummies  for  "unlawful"  seizure  of  indus- 
rial  plants  and  other  properties  taken  over  by 
dlied  governments  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  In 
ases  where  this  method  fails  German  repurchase 
rill  be  attempted  through  "cloaks"  who  meet  the 
ecessary  citizenship  requirements.  The  object 
a  every  instance  will  be  to  reestablish  German 
ontrol  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  German  at- 
empts  to  continue  to  share  in  the  control  and 
evelopment  of  technological  change  in  the  im- 
lediate  post-war  period  are  reflected  in  the  phe- 
omenal  increase  in  German  patent  registrations 
n  foreign  countries  during  the  past  two  years, 
liese  registrations  reached  an  all-time  high  in 


1944.  The  prohibition  against  exporting  capital 
from  Germany  was  withdrawn  several  months 
ago,  and  a  substantial  outflow  of  capital  to  foreign 
countries  has  followed. 

German  technicians,  cultural  experts,  and  un- 
der-cover  agents  have  well-laid  plans  to  infiltrate 
foreign  countries  with  the  object  of  developing 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  ties.  German 
technicians  and  scientific-research  experts  will  be 
made  available  at  low  cost  to  industrial  firms  and 
technical  schools  in  foreign  countries.  German 
capital  and  plans  for  the  construction  of  ultra- 
modern technical  schools  and  research  laboratories 
will  be  offered  at  extremely  favorable  terms,  since 
they  will  afford  the  Germans  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  design  and  perfect  new  weapons.  This 
Government  is  now  in  possession  of  photostatic 
copies  of  several  volumes  of  German  plans  on  this 
subject.  The  German  propaganda  program  is  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  over-all  post-war  pro- 
gram. The  immediate  aim  of  the  propaganda 
program  will  be  directed  at  removing  Allied  con- 
trol measures  by  "softening  up"  the  Allies  through 
a  subtle  plea  for  "fair  treatment"  of  Germans,  and 
later  the  program  will  be  expanded  and  intensified 
with  the  object  of  giving  rebirth  to  all  Nazi  doc- 
trines and  furthering  German  ambitions  for  world 
domination.  Unless  these  plans  are  checked  they 
will  present  a  constant  menace  to  post-war  peace 
and  security. 

The  recent  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace  at  Mexico  City  fully  recog- 
nized this  danger  and  as  a  result  adopted  numerous 
resolutions  aimed  at  uncovering  and  eliminating 
all  Nazi  influences  in  this  hemisphere  and  all  activ- 
ities directed  at  a  resurgence  of  German  power 
after  the  war.  Such  resolutions  included  the  con- 
trol and  elimination  of  subversive  activities,  the 
exclusion  and  extradition  of  war  criminals,  the 
exchange  of  information  relating  to  persons  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  financial  and 
commercial  activities,  and  the  reaffirmation  of 
similar  objectives  of  other  inter- American 
conferences. 

The  statement  of  gold  policy  issued  simultane- 
ously on  February  22,  1944  by  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  Declaration  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1943  on  acts  of  dispossession  issued  by  the 
same  three  countries  in  conjunction  with  several 
other  countries,  together  with  resolution  VI  of 
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Bretton  Woods,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  many 
nations,  give  ample  proof  that  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world  are  united  and  will  take  such 
action  as  is  necessary  to  smash  the  economic  and 
political  foundation  of  future  German  aggression. 

Declaration  of  War  by 
Argentina  Against 
Germany  and  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  March  27] 

The  Department  of  State  has  not  yet  received 
the  official  text  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Argen- 
tine Cabinet.  However,  the  report  of  its  action 
in  declaring  a  state  of  war  against  Germany  and 
Japan  is  welcomed  here  as  indicating  the  intention 
of  Argentina  to  participate  actively  in  the  war 
against  the  Axis  and  to  make  its  national  policy 
conform  to  the  procedure  outlined  in  a  resolution 
of  the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace.1  This  resolution  outlines  the 
steps  prerequisite  to  the  restoration  of  complete 
solidarity  among  the  American  republics. 

The  resolution,  approved  unanimously  by  dele- 
gates from  20  American  republics  at  Mexico  City 
on  March  7,  was  designed  to  intensify  the  war  ef- 
fort of  the  American  nations  against  Germany  and 
Japan  and  to  consolidate  and  extend  the  solidarity 
of  this  hemisphere  against  all  types  of  aggression. 

The  resolution,  recognizing  that  the  unity  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas  is  indivisible,  proposed 
that  the  Argentine  nation  should  conform  and 
adhere  to  the  principles  and  declarations  in  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Mexico. 

The  resolution  provided  that  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  shall  be  open  to  adherence  by  the 
Argentine  nation,  always  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  outlined  in  the  resolution. 

The  criteria  for  such  adherence  included  the 
basic  conditions:  that  Argentina  should  partici- 
pate whole-heartedly  with  other  American  states 
in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  for  common  action  to 
resist  aggression  against  any  American  state ;  and 
that  the  Argentine  nation  would  effectively  im- 
plement a  policy  of  cooperative  action  with  other 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  18,  1945,  p.  450. 


American  states  in  war  against  the  Axis  to  enabj 
her  incorporation  into  the  United  Nations  as  t 
signatory  to  their  joint  declaration. 

In  the  light  of  the  Argentine  nation's  action,  i 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  early  exchange  o\ 
views  in  the  spirit  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Mexio 
City  conference  concerning  the  early  restoratioi 
of  American  solidarity. 


Death  of  David  Lloyd  George 

[Released  to  the  press  March  26] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Joseph  C.  Gre^ 
on  March  26  sent  the  following  telegram  to  th 
Eight  Honorable  Anthony  Eden,  British  Secre 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs : 

"I  have  just  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  o 
the  death  of  David  Lloyd  George,  who  once  le< 
his  country  to  victory  and  peace.  The  courag 
and  dauntless  resolution  of  this  valiant  Britisl 
statesman  in  the  cause  of  freedom  established  hin 
as  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  time.  His  spin 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  at  this  moment  o 
approaching  victory. 

"Joseph  C.  Gbew 
"Acting  Secretary  of  State" 


RENEWAL  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS— Continued  fror, 
page  585. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  peace  is  depend 
ent  upon  economics  or  that  wars  result  from  eco 
nomic  rivalry.  Even  some  of  the  greatest  social 
ists  agree  that,  while  men  are  profoundly  affectec 
by  the  way  they  earn  their  living,  at  the  times  o: 
crisis  it  is  ideals  of  justice  and  liberty  and  reli 
gion  that  determine  their  course. 

But  our  economic  foundations  are  tremen 
dously  important,  and  in  these  coming  months  i 
is  our  economic  relation  to  England,  France,  anc 
Russia  that  can  facilitate  or  almost  destroy  ou 
chances  for  building  the  foundations  of  peace.  Ii 
all  this  complex  of  problems  the  renewal  of  tbi 
Trade  Agreements  Act  must  be  considered  to  rani 
with  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements  and  the  Pum 
barton  Oaks  Proposals, 
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The  Allied  Commission  for  Italy 

Iranscript  of  Remarks  by  the  Acting  President  of  the  Allied  Commission  for  Italy1 

sympathy  and  practical  aid,  so  now,  when  they 
were  escaping  from  something  worse  even  than 
King  Bomba,  it  was  to  the  same  old  friends  that 
they  turned  for  sympathy  in  their  new  trials. 
Those  trials  continue.  The  armistice  brought, 
alas,  for  Italy  no  peace.  The  cruel  hand  of  war 
is  passing  from  south  to  north  through  Italian 
territory,  and  we  still  do  not  know  the  final  total 
in  this  somber  addition  of  destruction.  Never- 
theless, from  the  earliest  moment  an  Italian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  nurtured  by  the  Allied  author- 
ities. From  Brindisi  it  was  moved  early  in  1944 
to  Salerno  and  there  began,  although  subjected  to 
great  physical  difficulties  of  communication  and 
location,  to  grow  in  strength  and  stature.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  capture  of  Rome,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  members  of  the 
Government  at  Salerno  to  enter  into  close  discus- 
sion with  the  heads  of  the  parties  in  Rome.  Thus 
Signor  Bonomi's  first  administration  rapidly 
emerged. 

It  has  seemed  a  long  and  dreary  winter  with  a 
comparatively  stable  military  line.  But  these 
months  have  not  been  wasted.  There  has  been  a 
steady  and  continuous  development  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Italian  Government;  more  and  more 
territory  has  been  handed  over  from  Military  Gov- 
ernment to  their  control;  and  within  that  terri- 
tory wherever  possible  the  Italian  authorities  are 
taking  over  functions  that  properly  belong  to 
them. 


'. 


[t  is  nearly  eighteen  months  since  I  stood  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Robert  Murphy  and 
watched  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement 
which  brought  to  a  conclusion  hostilities  between 
the  Allied  forces  and  those  of  Italy.  At  that 
moment  our  minds  turned  naturally  to  the  months 
that  had  passed  since  the  North  African  invasion 
was  first  launched  under  General  Eisenhower's 
command.  This  was  the  first,  the  prototype,  of 
joint  operations  by  land  and  sea.  They  had  been 
months  of  common  difficulties  jointly  surmounted, 
difficulties  both  in  the  military  and  in  the  political 
sphere.  Then,  after  the  conquest  and  defeat  of 
the  German  and  Italian  Armies  in  Tunisia,  came 
the  successful  landings  in  Sicily.  Now  came  the 
collapse  and  surrender  of  Fascist  Italy,  at  that 
time  the  puppet  of  Nazi  Germany. 

A  few  days  after,  Murphy  and  I  landed  by  plane 
between  Taranto  and  Brindisi;  and  here,  in  the 
shape  of  Marshal  Badoglio  and  his  few  ministers, 
the  conception  of  a  legitimate  Italian  Government 
was  kept  alive,  although  its  authority  was  reduced 
to  a  tiny  enclave  of  territory. 

Under  the  conventions  of  international  law  the 
landings  at  Salerno  and  the  occupation  of  south- 
arn  Italy  were  followed  by  proclamations  setting 
up  Allied  Military  Government.  But  even  in 
those  early  days  the  concept  of  an  independent 
Italian  Government  was  kept  in  being ;  and  from 
that  moment  all  our  minds  were  directed  to  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding,  through  such  a  Govern- 
ment, Italy  as  a  free  and  democratic  nation. 

Considering  the  enormous  injuries  inflicted  upon 
Tie  Allies,  and  more  especially  upon  the  British, 
3y  the  closing  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  threat, 
;he  imminent  danger,  the  almost  mortal  blow  to 
Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  vast  corre- 
sponding burdens  placed  upon  us,  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  war  have  victorious  armies  so  rapidly  and 
with  such  sincerity  turned  from  battle  to  the  task 
)f  reconstruction. 

That  was  because  we  knew  that  the  Italians, 
ander  a  cruel  dictatorship  and  held  in  fee  by  Ger- 
many, were  being  forced  against  their  true  inter- 
ests and  their  long-standing  traditions.  As  in  the 
lays  of  the  Risorgimento,  freedom-loving  Ital- 
ians had  looked  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  for 
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For  instance,  since  we  met  last,  the  food  dis- 
tribution in  southern  Italy  has  become  an  Italian 
and  not  an  Allied  responsibility.  In  the  field  of 
transport  an  organization  called  ENAC  under 
Italian  control  is  making  good  progress  in  the 
difficult  task  of  organization  and  allocation;  in 
the  ports  of  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and  Castellammare 
the  Italians  have  taken  over  complete  control. 

There  is  a  further  item  that  I  should  mention  of 
interest  to  you  gentlemen:  That  is,  as  you  know, 

1  The  Rt.  Hon.  Harold  Macmillan,  British  Resident  Min- 
ister in  Italy.  Mr.  Macmillan  made  these  remarks  at  a 
press  reception  in  Rome  on  Feb.  24, 1945. 
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instead  of  news  being  distributed  by  a  branch  of 
the  Allied  military  authorities,  the  normal  system 
of  distribution  through  the  press  agencies  has  re- 
cently been  restored. 

Meanwhile,  the  Italian  Army,  as  is  well  known, 
has  reentered  the  combat  line.  Ever  since  the 
armistice  the  most  valuable  help  has  been  given 
by  all  the  Italian  forces  to  the  common  war  effort. 
Nor  should  those  who  think  only  of  military  func- 
tions in  terms  of  combat  troops  forget  what  a  large 
proportion  of  all  modern  armies  is  concerned  with 
the  services  behind  the  lines.  Towards  these  es- 
sential services  the  Italians  have  made  great  con- 
tributions. But  of  course  they  are  right  in  seek- 
ing the  honor  of  participation  in  the  battle;  and 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  feel  that  this  ambition 
is  being  realized.  Nevertheless,  there  are,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  many  limiting  factors  in 
the  making  of  a  new  army.  There  is  little  Italian 
equipment  in  liberated  Italy 1  suitable  for  modern 
combat  troops ;  nor  can  any  be  manufactured  there. 
Italian  combat  troops  have  to  be  furnished  with 
Allied  equipment.  After  this  equipment  has  been 
shipped  to  Italy  it  takes  some  months  before  the 
combat  troops  can  be  trained  in  its  use  and  ready 
for  battle.  And  shipping  is  a  great  difficulty. 
Shipping  today  is  devoured  not  so  much  by  the 
enemy  submarine  but  by  the  voracious  demands  of 
our  immense  war  effort  all  over  the  globe:  The 
Pacific  war,  the  Burmese  war,  the  war  on  the  East- 
ern Front,  and  the  Mediterranean  war.  We  have 
many  obligations.  We  have  an  obligation  to  our 
French  friends  which  is  being  met  with  equipment 
for  new  French  divisions.  So  with  the  Battle  of 
Europe  still  coming  to  a  head  and  the  Battle  for 
Japan  expanding  and  developing,  the  rate  of  re- 
equipment  for  the  Italian  combat  Army  must  be 
decided  in  accordance  with  world  needs.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  huge  demands  for  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation supplies  throughout  all  liberated  Europe, 
including  Italy.  It  is  this  very  shipping  problem 
which  has  delayed  until  now  the  implementation 
of  a  policy  jointly  accepted  by  the  two  Allied  Gov- 
ernments, that  is,  the  giving  of  a  uniform  bread 
ration  of  the  equivalent  of  300  grams  throughout 
all  liberated  Italy.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  mali- 
cious reports  which  have  somehow  implied  that 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion  on  this  matter  be- 

1  Liberated  Italy,  excluding  territory  under  AMG  ad- 
ministration, includes  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily 
and  all  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Viterbo,  Rieti,  and  Teramo  provinces. 
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tween  the  Allies,  or  an  unwillingness  by  the  theate 
command  to  implement  the  decisions  of  the  tw 
Governments.  These  suspicions  are  fortunatel 
confined  to  a  few  professional  mischief-maken 
The  quality  of  insinuation  is  twice  cursed:  I 
curseth  him  who  makes  it  and  him  who  listens  t 
it.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  u 
all  that  some  improvement  in  the  over-all  shipping 
situation  and  some  legitimate  risks  which  caj 
now  be  taken  in  the  light  of  the  improved  strategi 
position  of  the  European  war  have  made  it  pos 
sible  to  increase  the  ration  as  from  March  first. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Italian  Army  I  must  men 
tion  two  most  helpful  things.  First,  the  excel 
lent  recruiting  figures  under  the  new  call-uj 
This  shows  a  real  wave  of  enthusiasm.  Secondly 
the  patriot  forces  are  joining  the  Army  unde 
special  arrangements  with  great  gusto,  and  specia 
new  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  f utur< 
I  sometimes  hear  rather  dismal  talk  about  wha 
will  be  the  conditions  in  the  North  when  it  i 
liberated.  The  physical  conditions  will  depenc 
alas,  upon  the  degree  of  destruction  which  Germa 
malignance  and  misdirected  ingenuity  can  devisi 
But  I  believe  that  the  spiritual  energy  of  th 
northern  peoples  will  be  a  great  benefit  rather  tha: 
a  possible  danger  to  Italy.  At  any  rate,  our  coi 
tacts  and  those  of  the  Italian  Government  with  th 
patriot  movements  allow  us  a  confident  hope  tha 
this  will  be  the  case. 

This  steady  development  of  the  Italian  Gov 
ernment  to  its  own  authority  is  taking  some  fui 
ther  steps.  The  Chief  Commissioner  and  I  hav 
today  called  upon  the  Prime  Minister,  Bonom 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  De  Gasperi,  to  infon 
them  of  certain  changes  which  are  being  mad 
immediately.  They  are  intended  to  carry  out  t 
the  full  the  changed  relationship  between  th 
Allied  Commission  and  the  Italian  Governmem 
which  will  in  future  be  one  of  consultation  an 
advice.  Although  the  requirements  of  the  Italia: 
campaign  and  overriding  military  needs  must  b 
protected,  the  rights  of  the  Allied  government 
will  be  held  in  reserve  in  the  matter  of  day-to-da 
administration. 

Section  III 

What  are  the  conditions  of  a  sovereign  state? 
would  say  that  they  consist,  first,  in  control  of  th 
external  relations  of  that  state;  and  secondly,  i 
the  control  of  the  legislative  functions  and  ir. 
ternal  administration.  Judged  by  this  criterioi 
under  the  decisions  which  we  have  today  commu 
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lotted,  the  position  of  the  Italian  Government 
ill  be  from  a  practical  point  of  view  incompara- 
ly  reinforced.  We  have  informed  the  Italian 
lovernment  that  it  should  conduct  its  relations 
■ith  other  governments  no  longer  indirectly 
irough  the  Allied  Commission  but  directly, 
hey  have  absolutely  free  right  to  appoint  and 
veive  ambassadors  to  and  from  all  Allied  and 
t'utral  countries.  They  will  deal  directly  with 
leir  ambassadors  in  foreign  countries  and  with 
ieir  own  secret  channels  of  communication  by 
iplomatic  pouch.  It  is  true  that  we  have  asked 
>  be  informed  of  any  important  negotiations  in 
hich  the  Italian  Government  may  be  engaged 
ith  foreign  governments.  That  is  a  natural  re- 
given  the  present  situation,  and  one  more 
kely  to  be  beneficial  to  those  negotiations  than 
irmful.  Externally,  therefore,  the  Italian  Gov- 
■nment  will  resume  once  more  those  normal  rela- 
ons  which  every  sovereign  government  has  with 
e  governments  of  all  countries  with  which  it  is 

peace.  Internally,  since  there  is  no  legislature, 
screes  and  laws  are  passed  by  the  Government. 
p  to  now  they  have  been  submitted  for  the  ap- 
•oval  of  the  Commission.  This  requirement  is 
lolished.  Therefore  the  Italian  Government  re- 
ikis full  control  over  its  legislative  authority. 
s  regards  administration  it  has  up  to  now  been 
e  practice  that  all  appointments  of  the  Italian 
avernment  must  be  approved  by  the  Commission, 
lis  requirement  also  is  abolished;  and  all  ap- 
•intments,  from  members  of  the  Government 
iwn  to  the  minor  functionaries,  will  be  the  sole 
sponsibility  of  the  Italian  Government  itself. 
du  may  remember  that  in  the  first  directive  is- 
ed  to  General  Eisenhower  the  task  of  insuring 
e  removal  of  undesirable  or  Fascist  function- 
ies  from  their  posts  was  placed  upon  the  com- 
inding  generaL  But  all  that  is  out  of  date.  We 
ve  full  confidence  in  the  democratic  purposes  of 
e  Italian  Government ;  it  is  far  better  that  they 
ould  freely  choose  their  officials,  and  we  have 
nfidence  that  they  will  do  so  with  efficiency 
d  probity.  At  any  rate  they  can  in  future  do 
without  even  formal  approval  from  the  Allied 
•mmission.  There  is  of  course  one  exception; 
it  is,  the  appointment  of  certain  officers  of  mili- 
ry  importance  must  be  made  with  the  approval 

the  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  But  that 
srely  follows  the  normal  practice  where  one  na- 
m  has  placed  its  armies  under  the  command  of 
other,  and  there  is  nothing,  I  am  certain,  in  this 
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which  could  be  either  derogatory  to  the  Italians  or 
misunderstood  by  them.  The  officers  of  an  army 
fighting  under  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  are 
naturally  a  subject  on  which  he  must  be  consulted. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  the  changes  which 
we  have  today  announced  to  Signor  Bonomi  which 
I  think  may  interest  you.  We  have  had,  in  order 
to  make  effective  the  transfer  from  Allied  Military 
Government  to  Italian  control  and  to  get  through 
the  interval  before  a  new  stage  could  be  reached, 
a  considerable  number  of  regional  officers  of  the 
Allied  Commission  permanently  stationed  in  areas 
under  Italian  jurisdiction.  All  these  will  be  with- 
drawn. Certain  liaison  officers  will  be  left  to 
assist  the  military  authorities  in  their  dealings  in 
the  various  areas,  and  a  number  of  technical  ex- 
perts, where  their  services  are  asked  for  by  the 
Italian  Government,  will  remain  available ;  but 
the  general  structure  of  local  and  regional  repre- 
sentation is  no  longer  necessary.  It  has  perhaps 
been  felt  as  an  instrument  of  control,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  these  officers  marks  a  new  stage  and 
of  course  throws  corresponding  responsibilities 
upon  the  Italian  administration. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  with  which 
our  communication  deals.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
question  of  Italian  prisoners  of  war  held  in  Italy 
can  be  rapidly  liquidated.  Arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  to  reestablish  in  every  possible  way  the 
cultural  relationships  between  the  Italian  people 
and  the  Allies.  One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of 
war  is  the  break  in  the  flow  of  knowledge  and 
literature  between  one  country  and  another.  In 
an  effort  which  I  commend  equally  as  a  statesman 
and  as  a  publisher,  we  will  make  arrangements 
for  the  flow  between  Italy  and  the  United  Na- 
tions of  books  and  other  publications  of  a  scientific, 
political,  philosophical,  and  artistic  nature. 
Later  on  we  hope  to  make  similar  arrangements 
for  the  movement  between  Italy  and  the  United 
Nations  of  professional  men,  scholars,  and  artists. 
I  regard,  therefore,  these  changes  which  I  have 
been  authorized  by  the  two  Governments  to  make 
in  the  political  field  as  marking  not  indeed  the 
final  but  perhaps  the  penultimate  stage  in  an  evo- 
lutionary process  begun  eighteen  months  ago.  It 
is  certainly  a  long  way  from  the  Sicilian  olive 
grove  where  we  signed  the  armistice  terms  on  that 
golden  September  afternoon.  It  is  a  long  way 
from  the  medieval  castle  in  Brindisi  which  housed 
an  independent  Italian  Government,  cabined  and 
confined  perhaps,  but  alive.    It  is  a  long  way  from 
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the  cold  and  grim  surroundings  of  a  Government 
trying  to  set  itself  up  in  battered  Salerno.  It  is 
a  great  advance  even  from  the  day  when  an  Italian 
Government  reentered  Rome.  It  marks  a  policy 
of  steady  development,  and  it  has  nearly  reached 
its  final  point. 

So  much  for  the  political  aspects,  external  and 
internal. 

We  are  working  steadily  at  plans  for  consider- 
able economic  progress  with  a  view  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Italian  agriculture  and  industry.  There 
will  also  be  immense  financial  problems  which  re- 
quire to  be  solved  both  for  the  immediate  period 
and  still  more  for  that  after  hostilities  cease.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  or  authorize  to  be  made 
special  communications  on  the  decisions  reached 
on  all  these  questions.  A  considerable  amount  of 
work  is  going  forward;  plans  are  being  made; 
orders  are  being  placed ;  and  as  the  shipping  posi- 
tion improves  and  the  war  draws  to  its  close,  we 
hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  help  Italy  to  deal  with 
the  immense  economic  problems  that  confront  her. 

Section  IV 

In  order  to  look  forward  with  confidence,  we 
must  from  time  to  time  look  back  with  understand- 
ing. Five  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1940,  the 
vast  power  of  the  Nazi  war-machine  was  about  to 
be  launched  on  Europe.  The  phase  of  "phony" 
war — strange  and  ironic  expression — was  drawing 
to  its  close.  That  machine  had  been  built  up  by 
fraud  and  in  secrecy ;  although  many  had  under- 
stood aright  the  wicked  purposes  of  its  builders, 
few  had  properly  assessed  its  strength.  Within  a 
few  weeks  it  was  destined,  like  a  mighty  flood,  to 
overwhelm  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  Fortified 
by  the  temporary  security  of  her  eastern  frontier — 
an  advantage  destined  to  be  wantonly  thrown 
away  within  another  year — Germany  was  able  to 
subdue  successively  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Greece — all  destined  to  fall  beneath 
the  terrific  weight  of  the  first  impact.  Neutrals 
were  blackmailed,  satellite  powers  brought  into 
uneasy  alliance.  After  the  virtual  conquest  of 
Europe,  using  as  her  cat's-paw  Fascist  Italy  under 
Mussolini's  crazy  leadership,  Africa  was  menaced 
by  the  same  immense  and  almost  irresistible  at- 
tack. In  the  following  years  the  great  expansion 
movement  reached  its  peak,  with  the  advance  to  a 
few  miles  from  Cairo  and  the  conquest  of  huge 
tracts  of  Russian  territory.    Great  Britain  in  those 


days  could  but  struggle  to  stem  the  advancinj 
tide.  But  at  a  certain  point  in  time  (about  th 
exact  definition  of  which  historians  will  long  de 
bate)  the  movement  of  expansion  was  halted.  Fo 
long  months  and  even  years,  the  Allied  force1 
could  withstand  its  further  progress  but  not  t 
any  great  degree  force  a  retreat.  An  uneasy  equi 
poise  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  almost  ir 
reparable  wounds  have  been  inflicted  upon  th 
suffering  body  corporate  of  Europe. 

And  now  in  the  West,  starting  from  the  autum 
of  1942  with  Alexander's  and  Eisenhower' 
African  campaigns,  from  the  triumphs  of  194< 
the  Battle  of  Tunis,  the  capture  of  Sicily,  the  en 
of  Fascist  Italy,  and  the  liberation  of  half  Ital 
in  1944,  the  epic  story  culminates  in  the  vast  entei 
prise  of  the  landings  in  and  liberation  of  France 
Belgium,  and  part  of  Holland,  and  the  advanc 
into  German  territory.  On  the  East,  the  splendi 
Soviet  Armies  have  driven  the  invader  froi 
the  sacred  soil  of  Russia  and  are  advancing  f  urthe 
each  day  into  the  very  heart  of  Germany.  Day  b 
day  the  Germans  are  being  pushed  back  into  thei 
steadily  retracting  zone.  Day  by  day  the  noos 
is  being  drawn  tighter.  Day  by  day  their  fins 
and  utter  collapse  is  growing  surer  and  more  ir, 
escapable.  And  the  vast,  swollen  river  of  aggres 
sion  which,  starting  from  its  impure  sources,  fiv 
years  ago  threatened  to  overwhelm  Europe  ha 
already  shrunk  to  quite  a  manageable  stream  an 
will  soon  be  dry  forever. 

But  when  floods  recede,  filth  and  devastation  rt 
main  behind.  Through  eighteen  active  months  r 
concert  with  our  Italian  friends,  the  Commissio 
has  been  charged  with  the  cleansing  and  purifyin 
task.  When  all  the  difficulties  are  understood, 
believe  America  and  Great  Britain  have  nothin 
to  be  ashamed  of,  either  in  the  spirit  which  ha 
inspired  its  representatives  in  Italy  or  the  efficienc 
with  which  they  have  done  their  work. 

The  story  has  been  one  of  quiet  and  steady  prog 
ress  towards  a  clearly  defined  goal.  The  develop 
ments  which  I  have  ventured  to  bring  to  you 
attention  as  having  taken  place  since  our  las 
meeting,  together  with  the  specific  and  importan 
changes  which  are  now  to  become  operative,  ar 
part  of  that  policy.  Great  as  are  the  difficultie 
which  Europe  has  to  face,  let  us  not  be  downcasi 
Let  us  rather  think,  with  a  due  mixture  of  prid 
and  gratitude,  of  those  from  which  she  has  alread 
been  rescued  by  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  ou 
two  peoples  and  our  Allies. 
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UNRRA  Agreement  for  Relief  Program  in  Italy1 


Pin  me  Minister  Ivanoe  Bonomi  and  UNRRA 
Italian  Mission  Chief  Spurgeon  M.  Keeny  an- 
nounced on  March  9  that  the  Italian  Government 
md  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  signed  at  Rome  on  March  8, 
1!>4.~>  an  agreement  for  a  relief  program  in  Italy. 

They  hailed  the  agreement  as  a  substantial  step 
in  the  direction  of  providing  a  much-needed  relief 
program  for  liberated  Italy.2  Prime  Minister 
Bonomi  said  in  a  statement: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Italian  people  I  wish  to 
express  my  warmest 
gratitude  for  the  assist- 
ive which  UNRRA  is 
jringing  to  our  country. 
This  assistance  is  a  no- 
ble act  of  human  soli- 
darity by  UNRRA  as 
representative  of  44 
United  Nations  com- 
prising most  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  I 
have  willingly  accepted 
the  basic  principle  of 
rour  work  of  assist- 
ive. This  principle  is 
summed  up  in  the  for- 
nula  of  helping  people 
o  Kelp  themselves.  You 
nake  available,  free  of 
:harge,  $50,000,000  for 
he  relief  of  Italy,  the 
jquivalent,  at  the  offi- 
ial  rate  of  change,  of 
i,000,000,000  lire.  You 
isk  that  Italy,  on  her 
)art,  establish  in  her 
various  budgets  an  ad- 
litional  5  billion  lire  to 
nake  this  assistance 
sffective.  Naturally  it 
s  our  responsibility 
o  bear  the  expenses  of 


local  transportation  and  administration  and  we 
have  agreed  to  bear  them  in  reasonable  measure. 
This  substantial  amount  of  relief  will  be  furnished 
to  particular  areas  and,  specifically,  to  refugees, 
to  mothers  and  children.  Additional  amounts  will 
be  provided  by  UNRRA  for  the  fight  against  epi- 
demics. It  will  thus  be  possible  to  leave  other 
fields  of  assistance  entirely  free  to  other  generous 
international  endeavors  which  will  be  vying  with 
this  work  of  human  solidarity.  As  we  sign  with 
a  grateful  soul  this  convention  which  is  a  new  link 


1  Released  to  the  press  by 
7XRRA  Italian  Mission  at 
tome  on  Mar.  9,  1945. 

'Bulletin  of  Jan.  7, 
945,  p.  29. 


Summary  of  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Agreement 
Between  the  Italian  Government  and  UNRRA 

1.  UNRRA  is  to  furnish  supplies  and  services,  costing  up  to  $50,000,000  in 
foreign  exchange,  for  three  general  programs  in  Italy : 

(a)  Care  of,  and  welfare  services  for,  children  and  nursing  and  expectant 
mothers ; 

(b)  Assistance  in  the  care  and  return  to  their  homes  of  Italian  refugees; 
and 

(c)  The  provision  of  medical  and  sanitary  aid  and  supplies. 

2.  UNRRA  is  also  to  furnish  supplies  and  services  for  two  other  programs : 

(a)  Care  of  non-Italian  refugees  in  Italy,  and 

(b)  Control  of  epidemics  in  Italy. 

3.  The  cost  of  these  supplies  and  services  incurred  in  foreign  exchange  is, 
under  present  arrangements,  to  be  borne  entirely  by  UNRRA,  without  charge  of 
any  kind  to  Italy. 

4.  Except  in  connection  with  operations  for  the  benefit  of  non-Italians,  the 
Government  will  have,  however,  the  responsibility  for  distributing  all  supplies. 
Distribution  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Government  in  accordance  with  UNRRA 
principles  and  in  accordance  with  plans  agreed  upon  with  UNRRA. 

5.  As  a  contribution  to  the  relief  programs  of  UNRRA,  the  Government 
undertakes  to  bear  the  costs  of  the  programs  incurred  in  Italian  currency  in 
Italy  up  to  an  amount  in  lire  matching  UNRRA's  foreign-exchange  expendi- 
tures. These  costs  include  expenses  of  storage,  transportation,  and  distribution 
of  supplies  and  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  local  fuel  and  produce  to  supple- 
ment food  furnished  by  UNRRA.  (A  similar  requirement  is  made  by  UNRRA 
of  every  country  receiving  its  relief  supplies.) 

6.  Some  of  the  supplies  furnished  by  UNRRA  may  be  sold  by  the  Government 
to  recover  part  of  its  expenses  but  only  to  the  extent  that  this  does  not  deny 
relief  to  the  needy. 

7.  A  joint  committee  of  Government  and  UNRRA  representatives  will  recom- 
mend terms  of  supplementary  agreements  covering  such  matters  as  methods 
of  distribution,  selection  of  recipients,  amounts  of  supplies  to  be  sold,  and  sale 
prices. 

8.  Part  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Government  will  be  used  to  pay  the 
expenses  in  Italian  currency  directly  incurred  by  UNRRA  in  Italy ;  for  its  own 
administrative  overhead  (estimated  at  2  percent) ,  and  for  the  care  of  non-Italian 
refugees  (estimated  at  13  percent). 

9.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  will  be  available  for  payment  of  the  Govern- 
ment's expenses  under  the  program. 

10.  UNRRA's  mission  and  personnel  in  Italy  are  to  be  given  diplomatic  facili- 
ties and  immunities  corresponding  to  their  position. 

11.  The  agreement  is  terminable  upon  six  months'  notice  from  either  party. 
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binding  us  to  the  44  United  Nations,  I  believe  I 
may  forecast  that  concord  in  benefaction,  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over,  will  lead  to  a  peaceful  common 
life  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

Spurgeon  M.  Keeny,  Chief  of  UNRRA's  Italian 
Mission,  stressed  the  importance  of  Italy's  full- 
fledged  cooperation  with  UNRRA.  He  added 
that  the  agreement  restated  the  program  of  assist- 
ance to  Italy  authorized  by  the  UNRRA  Council 
at  Montreal.  The  Council's  program  called  for 
care  of,  and  welfare  services  for,  children  and 
expectant  mothers;  assistance  in  the  care  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes  of  displaced  persons ;  and  the 
provision  of  medical  and  sanitary  aid  and  sup- 
plies. UNRRA  expenditures  of  foreign  exchange 
for  these  purposes  will  be  up  to  $50,000,000. 

Another  phase  of  the  UNRRA  program  in  Italy, 
Mr.  Keeny  stated,  is  directed  to  the  care  of  dis- 
placed persons  of  United  Nations  nationality, 
stateless  persons,  and  German-Jewish  refugees. 
Also  provided  for  are  operations  for  aid  in  the 
control  of  epidemics  such  as  anti-malarial  and 
anti-typhus  campaigns. 

UNRRA  will,  under  the  present  arrangements, 
supply  all  imported  goods  without  any  charge  to 
Italy.  As  in  other  countries  receiving  UNRRA 
supplies,  the  local  government  will  bear  the  ex- 
penses incurred  locally  in  local  currency  in  execu- 
tion of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  program.  To 
cover  the  local  expenditures  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  establish  a  50,000,000  lire  ad- 
vance and  to  add  quarterly  to  the  credit  an  amount 
in  lire  equaling  the  dollar  expenditures  by 
UNRRA. 

It  is  anticipated  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
this  lire  fund  will,  with  the  agreement  of  UNRRA, 
be  used  by  Italian  Government  agencies  for  such 
expenses  of  the  relief  programs  as  unloading, 
warehousing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of 
supplies,  and  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  and  local 
supplementary  produce.  It  is  expected  that  only 
a  small  part  of  this  fund  will  be  spent  by  UNRRA 
for  its  program  of  assistance  to  non-Italian  refu- 
gees and  for  its  own  local  administrative  expenses. 

The  program  is  designed  to  furnish  about 
1,700,000  children  and  300,000  pregnant  and  nurs- 
ing mothers,  a  total  of  2,000,000  persons,  with  an 
average  of  750  calories  of  additional  food  daily 
for  a  period  of  approximately  one  year.  "It  is 
important  to  note,"  Mr.  Keeny  said,  "that  such 
food  is  to  supplement  the  basic  rations  provided 


by  other  authorities  and  that  the  UNRRA  pre 
gram  will  not  in  any  sense  replace  any  existin 
relief  activity.  Because  of  budget  limitation,  pri 
ority  will  have  to  be  given  to  children  and  mothei 
who  are  suffering  most  seriously  from  undernoui 
ishment  and  malnutrition. 

"Since  our  aid  must  be  largely  in  the  form  c 
supplies  it  will  be  almost  entirely  dependent  upo 
the  shipping  situation.  Our  funds,  it  is  estimatee 
will  provide  an  average  of  15,000  tons  of  suppli( 
monthly  for  one  year.  I  can  announce  that  th 
first  15,000  tons  of  shipping  has  been  approved  b 
the  shipping  authorities,  and  5,000  tons  of  th 
are  expected  within  the  month,  of  which  more  tha 
2,000  tons  have  been  received." 

Mr.  Keeny  stated  that  "it  is  UNRRA's  policy  1 
make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  existing  distribi 
tion  agencies.  The  functions  of  the  UNRR 
staff  in  Italy  will  be  mainly  in  getting  the  supplii 
and  planning,  advising,  and  observation." 

"We  are  prepared,"  he  declared,  "to  furnis 
medical  and  sanitary  supplies  to  supplement  thoi 
presently  available.  At  the  request  of  the  Italia 
Government  we  will  also  furnish  some  medic 
personnel  to  render  advisory  service. 

"The  aid  planned  for  Italian  refugees,  bol 
displaced  and  in  refugee  camps,  includes  furnisl 
ing  supplies,  such  as  food,  made  available  to  chi 
dren  and  mothers  as  a  part  of  the  supplemental 
feeding  program;  providing  clothing  and  can: 
supplies.  Voluntary-society  personnel,  workii 
under  UNRRA's  direction,  namely:  the  Friend 
Ambulance  Unit,  Save  the  Children  Fund,  Cath 
lie  Committee  for  Relief  Work  Abroad,  Intern 
tional  Voluntary  Service  for  Peace,  and  Jewis 
Relief  Unit,  have  already  been  assigned  to  aid  tl 
Italian  Government  in  refugee-camp-welfa: 
maintenance,  health  and  hygiene  programs.  Tl 
nature  and  scope  of  such  assistance  has  been  dete 
mined  after  consultation  with  appropriate  Italia 
Government  authorities. 

"At  the  request  of  the  military  we  are  assumir 
responsibility  for  certain  camps  and  hospitals  i 
southern  Italy  now  caring  for  refugees  of  Unit* 
Nations  nationality.  As  necessity  develops  ar 
with  the  concurrence  of  military  authorities  v 
may  expand  our  program  of  assistance  to  sue 
displaced  persons  as  are  not  in  refugee  camps.  ] 
general  we  shall  attempt  to  give  relief  to  ind 
vidual  families  as  well  as  to  persons  assembled  i 
camps. 
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"\  program  of  epidemic  control  is  being  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  military  authorities  and 
the  Italian  Government.  Our  part  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, in  addition  to  furnishing  expert  advic«,  will 
include  the  furnishing  of  necessary  imported  sup- 
plies such  as  DDT,  Paris  green,  screening,  hand 
tools,  sprayers,  and  atabrine  tablets.  Our  first 
activity  in  this  respect  will  be  in  aiding  to  control 
the  growing  threat  in  certain  parts  of  Italy." 
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Mr.  Keeny  said  in  further  explanation  that  the 
appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  Italian  relief, 
while  under  no  time  limit,  was  being  budgeted  for 
expenditure  over  a  period  of  one  year.  He  added 
that,  on  the  basis  of  present  plans,  the  non-Italian 
staff  of  UNRRA's  Italian  Mission  is  expected  to 
consist  of  about  75  persons  connected  with  the 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  Italy  and  of  about  150 
persons  connected  with  the  hospitals  and  centers 
caring  for  non-Italian  refugees. 
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International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

DESIGNATION  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  FOURTH  MEETING 


[Released  to  the  press  March  29] 

The  various  governments  which  are  participat- 
ing in  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee  opening  in  Washing- 
ton on  April  2  have  designated  the  following 
persons  to  serve  as  their  representatives: 

India 
S.  K.  Kirpalani,  India  Government  Trade  Commissioner 
and  Acting  Head  of  India  Supply  Mission,  Wash- 
ington 
S.  D.  Chard,  Cotton  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Bombay,  India 
Turknj 
Talha   Sabuncn,   Commercial  Counselor,   Turkish  Em- 
bassy, Washington 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Mikhail  M.  Gousev,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Presi- 
dent, Amtorg  Trading  Corporation,  New  York 
Mexico 
Manuel  Alcazar,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Ciudad  Ju&rez, 
Mexico 
Brazil 
Garibaldi  Dantas,  Chief,  Cotton  Classification  Commis- 
sion, SSo  Paulo,  Brazil 
Deodoro  I.  Perrelli,  President,  Cotton  Exporters  Syn- 
dicate, Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Flavio  Rodrigues,  President,  Cotton  Growers  Union,  S3o 
Paulo,  Brazil 
Peru 
Pedro  Beltran,  Ambassador,  Peruvian  Embassy,  Wash- 
ington 
Juan  Chavez,  Minister  Counselor,  Peruvian  Embassy, 
Washington 


British  Cotton  Exporting  Colonies 

E.  Melville,  British  Colonies  Supply  Mission,  Washington 

J.  P.  Summerscale,  First  Secretary,  British  Embassy, 
Washington 
Egypt 

Mounir  Bahgat,  Agricultural  Attache^  Egyptian  Lega- 
tion, Washington 

M.   A.   Kilani,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,   Cairo,   Egypt 

A.  M.  Allouba,  Ministry  of  Finance,  Cairo,  Egypt 
French  Cotton-Exporting  Colonies 

Edouard  Senn,  Chief  of  Textile  Division  of  French  Sup- 
ply Mission,  Washington 
United  States  of  America 

L.  A.  Wheeler,  Department  of  Agriculture 

E.  S.  Mason,  Department  of  State 

C.  C.  Smith,  Department  of  Agriculture 

C.  D.  Walker,  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
was  established,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  Cotton  Confer- 
ence held  in  Washington  in  September  1939,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  interested  countries 
abreast  of  developments  in  the  world  cotton  situa- 
tion and  of  suggesting  practicable  measures  from 
time  to  time  for  international  collaboration  in  the 
solution  of  world  cotton  problems.1 

In  accordance  with  these  continuing  functions 
previous  meetings  of  the  Committee,  all  of  them 
in  Washington,  were  held  on  April  1,  1940,  Oc- 
tober 17,  1940,  and  April  11,  1941,  by  which  time 
war  developments  made  further  meetings  imprac- 
ticable. The  situation  now  is  such  that  the  Com- 
mittee can  resume  its  normal  activities. 
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1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25,  1945,  p.  475. 
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Combined  Reappraisal  of 
Supply  and  Requirements 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMBASSY 

[Released  to  the  press  March  28] 

During  the  war  years,  the  governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  Dominions  have  worked  together  to  ap- 
portion the  essential  foodstuffs,  commodities  and 
products  available  so  as  to  insure  that  the  neces- 
sary supplies  were  provided  for  the  allied  troops 
and  to  maintain  the  basic  war  economies  of  their 
own  countries  and  of  their  allies.  In  recent 
months  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  world  food 
supply  situation  is  becoming  increasingly  critical. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  increasing  requirements 
of  our  armies  and  those  of  our  fighting  allies,  and 
of  the  areas  which  have  been  liberated  from  enemy 
occupation  and  in  part  to  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation and  production. 

The  governments  concerned  have  met  the  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  requirements  of  our  troops 
fighting  a  global  war  and,  in  addition,  have  sent — 
and  are  sending — substantial  quantities  of  food 
and  other  essential  supplies  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tions of  the  liberated  areas — in  Europe,  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Pacific.  Some  of  these 
supplies  have  been  furnished  directly  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions,  some  have  been  retransferred  out 
of  stocks  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  on 
United  States  Lend-Lease  or  Canadian  Mutual 
Aid.  Our  common  resources  have  been  used  for 
the  common  end.  Recently,  however,  whereas  the 
demands  which  have  to  be  met  have  been  growing 
with  the  increasing  progress  of  our  armies,  the 
supplies  available  have  not  increased  commensur- 
ably.  In  order  to  be  able  to  continue  to  meet 
these  essential  needs  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
a  combined  re-appraisal  of  the  whole  supply  and 
requirements  picture  will  now  be  made. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  now  sent  the  Rt.  Hon.  Oliver  Lyttel- 
ton,  member  of  the  War  Cabinet,  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  J.  Llewellin,  Minister  of  Food,  to  the  United 
States  to  work  out  these  difficult  problems  with 
highest  authorities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. All  relevant  factors  will  be  discussed,  in- 
cluding the  levels  of  consumption  and  the  reserves 
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necessary  to  support  the  war  effort  in  the  countries 
concerned. 


Announcement  Regarding 
Communications  Facilities 
With  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 

[Released  to  the  press  March  31] 

As  of  March  30,  1945,  according  to  announce- 
ments of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, communications  facilities  are  available  be« 
tween  this  country  and  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 
Postal  service  will  be  open  for  communications  to 
both  countries.  Telecommunication  service  with 
Bulgaria  has  also  been  restored,  but  telecommu 
nications  to  Rumania  are  not  being  accepted  foi 
the  present. 

Effective  immediately,  non-illustrated  postcards 
and  letters  not  weighing  more  than  one  ounce  will 
be  accepted  for  mailing  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 
Communications  may  relate  to  business  as  well  as* 
personal  matters.  Postage  rates  will  be  5  cents 
for  each  letter  and  3  cents  for  each  card.  Airmail, 
registration,  money-order,  and  parcel-post  services 
are  not  yet  available.  No  facilities  are  available  as 
yet  for  sending  support  remittances  to  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania.  The  transmission  of  currency,  se- 
curities, money  orders,  checks,  drafts,  or  other 
financial  instruments  continues  to  be  prohibited. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  announced  that 
communications  of  a  business,  financial,  or  com- 
mercial nature  which  are  limited  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  facts  and  exchange  of  information  may 
be  transmitted  to  and  from  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
without  Treasury  license.  Accordingly,  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  may  reply  to  re- 
quests for  information  from  their  customers.  Doc- 
uments such  as  birth,  death,  and  marriage  certifi- 
cates, wills,  commercial  reports,  and  financial 
statements  may  be  forwarded  and  solicited. 
Treasury  licenses  are  still  required  for  communi- 
cations containing  instructions  or  authorizations 
to  effect  financial  or  property  transactions.  Con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  may  correspond  with> 
firms  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  with  respect  to  the 
resumption  of  business  relations,  but  private-trade 
transactions  will  not  be  licensed  until  arrange- 
ments for  the  resumption  of  private  trade  have 
been  made. 
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'Building  the  Peace9 

J  America's  Good  Neighbors1 


Released  to  the  press  March  31] 

Voice  No.  1:  What 
lappened  to  the  Monroe 
)octrine  at  Mexico  City  ? 

Voice  No.  2:  What  is 
his  Economic  Charter 
or  the  Americas? 

Voice  No.  3:  What 
bout  Argentina? 

Announcer:  Good 
uestions.  And  for  au- 
horitative  answers, 
fBC's  University  of  the 
Lir  calls  upon  top  ex- 
lerts — officials  of  the 
)epartment  of  State  it- 

lf — in  this,  the  sixth  of 

series  of  seven  broadcasts  on  the  problems  of 
\vdlding  the  Peace.  Copies  of  all  seven  broad- 
asts  are  available  on  request.  These  programs 
re  the  most  extensive  attempt  yet  made  to  bring 
Lmerican  foreign  policy  closer  to  the  people. 
?hey  are  broadcast  not  only  to  this  country  but, 
hrough  the  facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Service,  to  our  service  men  and  women  overseas, 
merever  they  are  stationed. 

This  time  the  discussion  concerns  America's 
rood  Neighbors — our  sister  republics  to  the 
outh — and  our  policy  toward  them.  Assistant 
lecretary  of  State  Archibald  MacLeish,  the  chair- 
lan  of  the  State  Department  programs,  has  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who 

responsible  for  American  republic  affairs,  and 
Ir.  Avra  Warren,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Amer- 
:an  Republic  Affairs  in  the  Department.    Later 

the  program  our  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Spruille 
iraden,  will  speak  briefly  from  Habana. 

MacLeish:  This  is  Archibald  MacLeish.    Our 

itin  American  neighbors  have  been  good  neigh- 
ors  indeed,  at  the  time  when  we  needed  them 
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Archibald  MacLeish 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Nelson  Rockefeller 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
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Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Spruille  Braden 

Ambassador  to  Cuba 
Kennedy  Ludlam 

Announcer  for  NBC 


'This  program  broadcast  over  the  network  of  the  Na- 
onal  Broadcasting  Company  on  Mar.  31,  1945  Is  the  sixth 
a  series  of  seven  broadcasts  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
lent  of  State. 
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most.  When  Japan  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor, 
and  Hitler  declared  war 
on  us,  almost  without 
exception  the  republics 
to  the  south  immediately 
broke  relations  or  de- 
clared war  on  the  Axis 
nations.  We  have  stood 
together  in  the  common 
defense  of  the  Americas, 
North  and  South,  with 
each  nation  contributing 
what  it  could  for  the 
united  war  effort. 

Now,  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller here  has  been 
closely  associated  with  our  policy  toward  the 
Americas  to  the  south.  For  four  and  one-half 
years,  until  his  recent  appointment  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  he  was  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  recent 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  at  Mexico  City.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  mil- 
lions of  us  who  didn't  get  to  Mexico  City  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  job  that  conference  did. 
Rockefeller  :  That  conference  really  marked  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  evolution  of  our  inter- 
American  system.  The  conference  itself  was 
called  as  a  result  of  suggestions  from  the  other 
American  nations,  and  they  took  the  lead  time 
after  time  in  proposing  action  and  rounding  out 
the  whole  program. 

MacLeish  :  Granted.  But  you  don't  need  to  be 
too  modest.  We  thought  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation did  a  good  job  too. 

Rockefeller:  The  thing  that  struck  me  most 
about  that  was  how  the  members  of  our  Delega- 
tion, with  their  varied  backgrounds,  worked  to- 
gether. Republicans  and  Democrats,  representa- 
tives of  business,  labor,  and  agriculture  all  worked 
as  a  team.  They  were  American  citizens  first  of 
all — and  I  mean  that  in  the  broadest  sense.  They 
were  citizens  not  merely  of  the  United  States,  but 
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of  the  Americas.  And  I  want  to  add:  the  press 
and  radio  coverage  of  the  meetings  was  magnifi- 
cent. There  were  56  U.  S.  newspaper  and  radio 
men  down  there,  and  they  did  a  mighty  fine  job 
of  reporting. 

MacLeish  :  One  immediate  consequence  of  that 
meeting  would  seem  to  be  evident  this  week  in  the 
Argentine  Government's  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Axis  and  formal  adherence  to  the  acts 
of  Mexico  City.  What  some  people  are  asking 
now  is  whether  this  is  a  sincere  move. 

Rockefeller:  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  we  believe, 
on  the  developments  to  date,  that  the  Argentine 
Government  has  reoriented  its  position  both  on  the 
war  and  with  regard  to  the  American  security 
system.  The  steps  already  taken  in  Argentina 
have  been  taken  against  the  opposition  of  the  ex- 
treme nationalists  down  there — judging  from  the 
reports.  We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
early  fulfilment  of  our  hopes  and  the  hopes  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas. 

MacLeish:  Isn't  it  true  that  the  Mexico  City 
conference  made  it  pretty  clear  that  more  than  a 
declaration  of  war  would  be  required  to  bring 
Argentina  back  into  the  society  of  American 
republics  ? 

Rockefeller:  Yes.  We  are  following  closely 
the  day-by-day  developments  in  Argentina.  As 
you  no  doubt  are  aware,  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Argentine  declaration  of  war  announced  their  ad- 
herence to  the  final  act  of  the  Mexico  City  con- 
ference. This  act  provided  clear  and  unequivocal 
resolutions  including  agreement  to  the  acts  in  uni- 
son against  acts  of  aggression;  strict  control  of 
Axis  persons  and  property;  denial  of  asylum  to 
and  provisions  for  arrest  of  Axis  war  criminals. 

MacLeish:  But  what  has  Argentina  done  to 
back  that  up? 

Rockefeller  :  Well,  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
Argentine  declaration  of  war  provides:  "The  re- 
spective ministries  .  .  .  will  adopt  immediately 
the  measures  necessary  for  a  state  of  belligerency 
as  well  as  those  required  to  put  an  end  definitely 
to  all  activities  of  persons,  firms  and  enter- 
prises .  .  .  that  might  make  an  attempt  against 
the  security  of  the  state  or  interference  with  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  Nations  or  threaten  the 
peace  and  good  will,  welfare  and  security  of  the 
American  Nations." 

In  accordance  with  that  directive  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  suppress  Axis  propaganda. 


Japanese  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  ha\ 
been  interned.  The  crew  of  the  Graf  Spee  \i%\ 
been  made  prisoners  of  war.  All  Axis  firms  haA 
been  taken  over.  Axis  funds  have  been  blockec 
this  latter  step  should  stop  the  use  by  Germans  ( 
any  funds  that  they  have  accumulated  in  Argei 
tina,  thus  eliminating  the  power  and  influence  c 
their  agents. 

MacLeish:  And  hasn't  the  Board  of  the  Pa 
American  Union  acted  on  Argentina's  recent  de 
laration  of  adherence? 

Rockefeller  :  Yes.  At  a  special  meeting  toda 
of  the  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  tl 
Ambassadors  of  the  American  nations  unan 
mously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  America 
Union  has  noted  with  satisfaction  the  measur 
adopted  by  the  Argentine  Government.  ...  Tl 
Board  believes  that  these  measures  are  in  accon 
ance  with  the  criteria  of  Resolution  59  of  the  Coi 
ference  of  Mexico  and,  consequently,  resolves  I 
request  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  America 
Union  to  transmit  the  above-mentioned  commun 
cation  of  the  Argentine  Government,  togethe 
with  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  to  the  President  < 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  < 
War  and  Peace,  His  Excellency  Ezequiel  Padill 
with  the  view  to  the  signature  by  Argentina  of  tl 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Mexico." 

And  let  me  add  that  Dr.  Garcia  Arias,  repr 
senting  Argentina  at  the  Board  meeting  toda 
stated  that  Argentina,  in  common  with  the  otb 
republics,  is  determined  to  preserve  "the  dem< 
cratic  principles  that  constitute  a  common  aspir; 
tion  of  the  nations  of  this  continent." 

MacLeish  :  We  have  had  two  types  of  criticis: 
of  our  policy  toward  Argentina  in  the  past,  ar 
from  opposite  sides.  On  one  side  is  the  Anr 
lieutenant  who  says,  "What  are  we  doing  fightir 
all  over  the  world  to  stamp  out  Fascism  and  diet; 
torship,  while  we  let  it  grow  up  in  our  own  bac 
yard?"  That  sort  of  criticism  has  grown  moi 
pointed  since  the  Yalta  declaration,  by  which  v 
accepted  joint  responsibility  for  preventing  tl 
rise  of  new  Fascist  dictatorships  in  liberate 
Europe.  On  the  other  side  it  has  been  charge 
that  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  Argentine  Go 
ernment  we  have  been  intervening  in  her  intern 
affairs  and  that  this  was  causing  the  deterioratk 
of  inter- American  unity.  What  is  your  commei 
on  these  conflicting  points  of  view,  Nelson  ? 
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Rockefeller:  This  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, Archie,  and  I'm  triad  you  asked  it.  A  policy 
of  intervention  may  be  necessary  in  war-torn 
Europe.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  have  de- 
veloped other  means  of  encouraging  the  growth  of 
democracy. 

In  1933  President  Roosevelt  pledged  this  coun- 
try to  a  policy  of  non-intervention.  Again  in  1936 
ier  with  the  other  American  republics  we 
renewed  the  pledge  to  a  policy  of  not  interfering 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
hemisphere.  In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  the  people 
of  each  country  to  work  out  their  own  internal 
problems  as  long  as  they  don't  interfere  with  the 
peace  and  security  of  their  neighbors. 

MacLeisii  :  And  the  result  of  that  policy  has 
been  the  withdrawing  of  our  Marines  from  Haiti 
and  Nicaragua. 

Rockefeller:  Yes,  and  it  is  the  basis  for  the 
security  and  free  sovereign  equality  of  small  na- 
tions in  this  hemisphere.  This  policy  is  sound, 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  country  but  also  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of 
democracy.  You  can't  superimpose  democracy 
by  force  from  the  outside — it  must  grow  up  from 
the  people,  and  economic  and  social  conditions 
must  exist  which  encourage  and  permit  its  growth. 
For  instance,  you  couldn't  expect  to  create  or  main- 
tain democracy  in  a  country  in  which  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  illiterate,  simply  by 
forcing  that  country  to  hold  elections. 

MacLeish  :  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  argue 
that  we  shouldn't  wait  for  a  dictatorship  to  re- 
form itself. 

Rockefeller  :  I  believe  that  true  democracy  can 
only  be  developed  under  conditions  which  nurture 
its  growth.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  development  of  those 
forces  which  make  for  economic  development,  a 
rising  standard  of  living,  and  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy. This  means  cooperation  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health  and  sanitation,  development  of 
food  supplies  for  internal  consumption,  trans- 
portation, industrialization,  together  with  a  free 
flow  of  information.  All  of  these  factors  lead  to 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
people,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.  For  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- Amer- 
ican Affairs,  with  which  I  was  formerly  connected, 
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has  been  working  in  all  these  fields  throughout 
the  Americas. 

MacLeish  :  And  a  grand  job  you  and  your  col- 
leagues did,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so.  I  happen  to 
believe  myself,  as  you  have  probably  heard  me  say, 
that  the  relations  between  peoples  as  peoples — the 
relations  for  which  we  use  the  rather  inadequate 
word  cultural — are  more  important  over  the  long 
run  than  the  more  dramatic  and  exciting  relations 
which  are  referred  to  as  diplomatic  or  political. 
Your  work  in  health  and  sanitation  brought  the 
people  of  many  of  the  American  republics  into 
direct  and  human  connection  with  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States. 

Rockefeller  :  The  people  of  the  Americas  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  democracy  is  a  dynamic 
force  which  is  working  in  their  best  interests. 
Don't  you  agree,  Avra  ? 

Warren:  Yes,  I  think  that  almost  all  of  the 
people  of  the  American  republics  generally  have 
a  definite  democratic  outlook.  They  all  won  their 
freedom  the  hard  way,  and  they  believe  in  free- 
dom for  the  individual.  They  want  freedom  of 
information— the  Mexico  City  conference  passed 
a  strongly  worded  resolution  on  that.  They  all 
definitely  want  to  move  in  the  direction  of  self- 
government.  And  we're  in  complete  sympathy 
with  their  democratic  aspirations. 

MacLeish:  The  program  in  the  cultural  field 
which  the  Coordinator's  Office  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  State  several  years  ago  went  even 
further  in  creating  the  common  popular  under- 
standings which  are  far  more  important  in  the 
long  run  than  the  diplomatic  understandings,  or 
even  the  treaties  and  agreements.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  to  that.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  when 
the  Department  is  authorized  by  legislation  to 
extend  its  cultural  program  to  countries  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  will  enormously  in- 
crease the  understanding  and  the  good-will  and 
therefore  the  hope  for  peace  as  between  our  people 
and  the  peoples  of  other  nations. 

Rockefeller:  I  agree  entirely.  I  am  a  great 
believer  myself  in  personal  contacts — the  kind  of 
exchanges  of  students  and  of  teachers  which  we 
worked  out  in  the  early  days  of  our  program  in 
South  America.  That  was  a  two-way  proposition 
aimed  at  building  better  understanding  at  both 
ends  and  cementing  our  common  ties  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 
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MacLeisti  :  Then,  of  course,  over  and  above 
personal  contacts,  we  have  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  modern  means  of  communication  which 
put  nations  into  the  closest  possible  touch  with 
each  other  and  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  mutual  understandings  such  as  we  never 
had  before.  But  let's  get  back  to  the  work  of  the 
Mexico  City  conference.  A  cornerstone  of  the 
whole  inter- American  system  adopted  at  Mexico 
City  was  the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  Most  com- 
mentators up  here  felt  that  it  was  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  conference.  Will  you  describe 
that  act  briefly,  Avra,  beginning  with  the  name 
itself? 

Warren:  The  name,  of  course,  came  from  the 
historic  old  Castle  of  Chapultepec,  where  the  meet- 
ings were  held.  In  brief,  the  act  states  very  sim- 
ply that  all  of  the  American  republics  will  con- 
sider an  act  of  aggression  against  any  one  of  them 
as  an  aggression  against  all,  whether  it  comes  from 
outside  this  hemisphere  or  from  within.  It  is  the 
last  step  to  outlaw  war  in  the  Americas.  One  of 
the  most  gratifying  points  was  that  the  initiative 
for  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  came  from  the  other 
American  republics. 

MacLeish  :  Just  how  does  the  act  operate  ? 

Warren  :  If  any  American  nation  shows  signs 
of  becoming  an  aggressor,  whether  by  economic, 
political,  or  military  means,  the  rest  of  the  nations 
consult  together.  If  it  is  apparent  that  aggres- 
sion threatens,  all  the  consulting  American  states 
may  take  any  of  the  following  steps — break  com- 
munications or  interrupt  economic,  financial,  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  potential  aggressor. 

MacLeish  :  A  quarantine,  then.  But  peaceful 
pressure  isn't  always  enough,  as  our  experience 
with  Japan  has  shown,  Avra. 

Warren  :  If  the  aggressor  is  not  discouraged  by 
peaceful  pressure,  then  armed  force  is  to  be  used 
to  prevent  or  repel  aggression. 

MacLeish  :  What  provided  the  drive  behind  all 
this?  Colombia,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  presented 
the  original  declaration  of  Chapultepec  to  the  con- 
ference, I  believe.  Were  they  actually  afraid  of 
aggression  from  within  the  continent? 

Warren  :  Yes,  Archie,  there  had  been  a  grow- 
ing uneasiness  about  this  during  the  past  year  or 
so — a  fear  which  was  reflected  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments of  the  Americas  in  increased  expendi- 
tures for  military  purposes,  at  a  time  when  danger 
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of  aggression  from  the  Germans  and  Japanese  wag 
decreasing.  These  expenditures  the  countries 
could  ill  :ifford.  They  need  the  money  for  schools, 
health  services,  public  works,  and  such  things, 
which  are  important  to  a  rising  standard  of  liv-i 
ing  and  the  growth  of  democracy. 

MacLeish  :  I'd  like  to  raise  a  question  of  basic 
importance  at  this  point :  Is  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec inconsistent  with  the  proposals  we'll  be  spon-  '■ 
soring  at  San  Francisco?  One  publication  has 
declared  that  the  act  is  a  "strangely  contradictory 
instrument  for  a  sponsor  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
program  to  support". 

Rockefeller  :  It  isn't  contradictory. 

MacLeish:  Here's  the  issue:  The  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec, as  I  understand  it,  calls  for  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  American  republics,  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary,  against  any  aggression 
in  this  hemisphere.    Right? 

Rockefeller  :  Immediate  action  after  consulta- 
tion, yes. 

MacLeish:  Now,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals say  that  "The  Security  Council  should  en- 
courage settlement  of  local  disputes  ...  by  such 
regional  agencies,"  it's  true.  But  they  also  say 
that  "no  enforcement  action  should  be  taken 
.  .  .  by  regional  agencies  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Security  Council."  Does  this  mean  we'll  be 
going  to  the  San  Francisco  conference  with  a  re- 
gional set-up  which  is  inconsistent  with  that 
clause  ? 

Rockefeller  :  Not  at  all,  Archie.  The  Act  of 
Chapultepec  itself  provides  that  the  new  inter- 
American  set-up  "shall  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  general  international 
organization,  when  established."  We  all  recog- 
nized that  we've  got  to  have  world  peace  and 
security,  first  of  all,  if  the  Americas  are  to  be 
secure  from  attack.  The  inter-American  system 
and  the  world  Organization  have  exactly  the  same 
objectives — world  peace  and  security. 

MacLeish  :  Let  me  be  more  specific,  Nelson :  If  i 
there  is  armed  aggression  against  any  signatory 
nation  in  this  hemisphere  then  the  other  American 
nations  are  pledged  to  consult  and  take  immediate 
action. 

Rockefeller  :  Yes.  That  provision  became  ef- 
fective immediately,  and  will  continue  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  That's  necessary  to  insure 
against  any  disruption  of  our  war  effort.    But 
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after  that,  the  same  provisions  must  be  renewed, 
in  the  form  of  treaties,  if  they  are  to  take  perma- 
nent effect.  By  that  time  the  world  Organization 
will  be  taking  shape,  and  the  regional  commit- 
ments can  be  reconciled  with  it. 

MacLeish  :  But  meanwhile  if  these  hemispheric 
guaranties — and  I  think  we  all  agree  that  they're 
good  ones — if  these  guaranties  stand,  and  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  adopted,  wouldn't 
something  have  to  give  somewhere  ? 

Rockefeller  :  No.  As  I  said,  the  American  re- 
publics are  already  committed  to  operating  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion to  be  set  up  at  San  Francisco.  There  can't  be 
any  conflict  for  that  reason. 

MacLeish:  Let's  suppose  that  some  American 
country  should  attack  a  neighboring  country.  The 
Act  of  Chapultepec  calls  for  immediate  action 
against  the  aggressor.  But  under  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals,  the  American  nations  would  have 
to  get  the  approval  of  the  world  Security  Council 
before  acting.  Any  one  of  the  big  powers  not 
involved — the  permanent  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil— could  veto  the  proposal  for  regional  action, 
even  of  a  non-military  sort.  Or  the  Security 
Council  might  delay  giving  its  approval.  What 
then? 

Rockefeller:  I'd  say  that  would  be  most  un- 
likely, in  a  clear-cut  case  of  aggression,  Archie. 

MacLeish:  I'll  admit  that.  But  it  is  a  possi- 
bility. 

Rockefeller  :  Yes.  That's  one  of  the  problems 
that  must  and  will  be  worked  out  at  San  Francisco. 
But  whatever  the  solution,  we — the  American  re- 
publics— are  committed  to  working  within  the 
system  set  up  there. 

MacLeish:  Since  the  American  republics  have 
a  common  interest  in  problems  such  as  this,  will 
they  go  to  San  Francisco  as  a  bloc?  How  about 
that,  Avra? 

Warren  :  On  the  contrary.  Of  course,  we  have 
common  interests,  because  of  our  geographical  po- 
sition. But  every  American  nation  represented 
there  realizes  its  responsibilities  to  the  world  and 
will  be  pulling  first  of  all  for  a  workable  interna- 
tional organization.  The  results  of  the  Mexico 
City  conference  have  given  all  of  the  American  na- 
tions a  sense  of  security  at  home,  which  permits 
each  one  of  them  to  go  forth  and  take  part  in  world 
affairs  as  individual,  free,  sovereign  nations. 
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MacLeish  :  Now,  a  lot  of  people  have  been  ask- 
ing where  this  leaves  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Is  it 
dead,  or  just  subordinated  ? 

Rockefeller:  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  orig- 
inally a  United  States  policy.  For  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years,  it  has  become  more  and  more  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Americas — it  has  been  adopted  by  all 
the  Americas.  The  Act  of  Chapultepec  has  com- 
pleted that  trend,  now  that  Argentina  has  decided 
to  go  along.  The  other  nations  have  invited  us  to 
come  in  with  them  on  the  use  of  force  to  stop  ag- 
gression— a  great  change  from  their  past  position. 
But  I'd  like  to  ask  Avra  Warren  to  give  us  a  little 
background  here.  As  one  of  the  ablest  Ambassa- 
dors in  the  Foreign  Service,  and  a  specialist  on 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  world  problems,  his  ex- 
perience goes  back  much  farther  than  mine  in  this 
field. 

MacLeish:  Fine.  Go  ahead,  Avra.  Perhaps 
you  could  sketch  the  evolution  of  our  policy  from 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  Mexico  City.  That  is,  if 
you  can  cover  more  than  a  century  of  time,  in  say, 
a  couple  of  minutes. 

Warren  :  That's  a  tall  order,  Archie.  The  orig- 
inal Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823  put  a  sign  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  Americas  that  said  to  the  European 
countries:  No  more  colonization,  no  attempts  to 
take  back  the  former  colonies  in  this  hemisphere. 
Signed,  the  United  States  of  America.  That  was 
directed  at  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  we  had  the 
power  of  the  British  Navy  behind  us  to  help  hold 
that  alliance  in  check.  And  the  new  republics 
to  the  south  of  us  were  not  averse  to  our  position 
at  the  time. 

MacLeish  :  They  only  began  to  take  exception 
to  it  when  we  intervened  in  their  affairs,  especially 
during  and  just  after  the  first  World  War,  when 
our  troops  were  sent  into  the  Caribbean  area.  But 
the  good-neighbor  policy  put  an  end  to  that.  One 
of  President  Roosevelt's  first  acts  when  he  took 
office  in  1933  was  to  withdraw  the  last  of  the 
Marines  from  Haiti. 

Warren:  Yes,  and  that  was  the  year  of  the 
Montevideo  conference,  where  we  made  it  clear 
that  we  would  henceforth  do  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  American  nation. 
That's  the  essence  of  the  good-neighbor  policy.  It 
is  not  our  policy  alone.  All  the  countries  took  the 
same  pledge. 

MacLeish:  Some  of  the  other  countries  were 
suspicious  of  us  at  first.    They  thought  that  we 
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were  setting  the  stage  for  some  new  form  of  im- 
perialism, didn't  they,  Nelson  ? 

Rockefeller:  Yes,  but  they  were  soon  con- 
vinced that  we  really  meant  what  we  said.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  still  stood,  as  a  warning  to  out- 
side nations,  but  it  received  additional  backing 
by  20  other  American  nations  at  Habana  in  1940 
and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942.  All  the  American 
nations  told  aggressors  to  keep  out.  They  made 
it  even  stronger  at  Mexico  City,  with  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec. 

MacLeish  :  In  addition  to  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec, Nelson,  what  would  you  say  were  the  main 
achievements  of  the  Mexico  City  conference  ? 

Rockefeller  :  I'd  put  the  strengthening  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  near  the  top  of  the  list. 
Avra,  do  you  want  to  go  into  that? 

Warren  :  The  Pan  American  Union  will  be  em- 
powered to  act  on  matters  of  common  military,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  interests.  It  will 
act  as  a  sort  of  board  of  directors  for  the  American 
nations  and  will  be  vested  with  considerable  politi- 
cal responsibility. 

MacLeish  :  In  other  words,  it  has  been  a  con- 
sultative body  on  non-political  matters  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  now  going  to  be  given  political  powers. 
How  would  these  be  exercised?  What  will  the 
machinery  be? 

Warren:  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  will  have  regular  meetings  at 
least  once  a  week  here  in  Washington.  They  will 
be  backed  up — and  this  is  most  important — by  an 
annual  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  by  reg- 
ular four-year  meetings  of  the  American  states. 
The  machinery  for  adjusting  all  of  the  problems 
of  the  Americas  will  be  met  on  those  various  levels. 

MacLeish:  Just  what  actual  powers  would  be 
added? 

Warren:  The  Pan  American  Union  has  been 
given  jurisdiction  over  any  question  affecting  the 
unity  or  solidarity  of  the  American  republics. 
This  is  a  substantial  new  power  of  a  political  na- 
ture. Furthermore,  the  Pan  American  Union  will 
arrange  inter-American  conferences,  administer 
all  inter- American  agreements  such  as  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec,  bring  together  and  codify  all  inter- 
American  laws  and  declarations,  draw  up  a  char- 
ter further  strengthening  inter- American  organi- 
zation. Then  there  has  been  created  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Pan  American  Union  an  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  make 
studies  and  recommendations  for  the  social  prog- 
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ress  and  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
the  American  peoples. 

MacLeish:  Now,  I'd  like  to  bring  up  one 
further  achievement  of  the  Mexico  City  confer- 
ence: The  Economic  Charter  for  the  Americas. 
What's  the  significance  of  that  charter? 

Rockefeller  :  It's  a  long-range  program,  an  out- 
line of  goals.  It's  got  to  be  implemented,  of  course. 
But  it  represents  agreement  on  fundamental  aims : 
for  rising  levels  of  living,  equal  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials, reduction  of  trade  barriers,  free  movements 
of  capital,  agreements  for  distribution  of  sur- 
pluses, and  recognition  of  labor's  rights. 

MacLeish  :  These  aims  are  fine ;  but  one  maga- 
zine writer  has  complained  that  the  charter  doesn't 
"get  down  to  earth."  Isn't  the  real  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  other  Americas 
what  will  happen  in  the  very  near  future — when 
the  war  is  over  in  Europe  ?  After  all,  the  war  has 
almost  doubled  our  trade  with  Latin  America,  and 
even  dropping  back  to  normal  would  have  pretty 
severe  results.  To  some  countries,  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  appears  more  dangerous  than 
the  war  itself. 

Rockefeller  :  Yes,  they're  concerned  most  of  all 
about  what  will  happen  to  them  after  we  cut  off 
our  purchases  of  war  material  but  before  normal 
civilian  buying  resumes.  If  the  transition  isn't 
handled  carefully,  some  of  the  countries  whose 
economies  depend  largely  on  exports  might  very 
well  collapse  and  actual  starvation  might  ensue. 
Economic  collapse  could  lead  to  political  disorders, 
which  might  impair  the  whole  inter- American 
system  and  the  future  well-being  and  security  of 
our  own  country. 

Warren  :  In  1933,  when  the  depression  was  at  its 
worst,  18  out  of  20  of  the  other  American  repub- 
lics experienced  revolutions.  We've  got  to  help 
maintain  economic  and  political  stability  if  we 
want  to  see  the  aims  of  the  Economic  Charter 
realized. 

Rockefeller  :  That's  why  we  agreed  to  give  as 
much  advance  notice  as  possible  before  we  stop 
buying  war  materials.  We've  pledged  ourselves  to 
work  together  to  maintain  economic  stability  in 
the  whole  hemisphere  during  the  transition  period. 

MacLeish  :  There  are  some  who  like  to  accuse 
us  of  wanting  to  play  "Santa  Claus"  when  we  try 
to  work  out  a  fair  program  for  the  transition. 

Rockefeller:  I  think  Will  Clayton  made  our 
position  very  clear  down  in  Mexico  City.  We 
don't  owe  anyone  anything.     Each  country  has 
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me  its  part  in  its  own  and  the  group's  best  in- 
rest.  We  must  consider  our  own  interests  first, 
at  we  know  our  interests  can't  be  separated  from 
ose  of  the  other  American  republics.  We  know, 
r  example,  that  we've  got  to  build  up  our  foreign 
ade  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  a  national  in- 
me  of  around  150  billion  dollars  such  as  we 
ive  now.  And  we  can't  do  that  if  our  good 
ighbors  are  down  and  out.  The  only  way  they 
n  buy  more  from  us  is  for  them  to  enjoy  higher 
rning  power. 

MacLeish  :  Some  people  believe  that  industriali- 
tion  would  make  competitors. 
Rockefeller  :  That's  the  old  colonial  concept. 
ouVe  got  to  have  markets,  too.  And  industriali- 
tion  furnishes  markets  for  our  products.  That's 
etty  universally  recognized  now.    You  only  have 

realize  that  Canada,  with  11  million  people, 
lys  more  goods  from  us  than  we  have  ever  sold 
any  one  year  to  all  of  the  130  million  people  in 
itin  America.  That's  because  Canada  is  highly 
dustrialized,  and  has  a  high  standard  of  living, 
itin  America  wants  to  industrialize,  too.  They've 
it  the  dollar  surpluses  to  do  it  with  down  there 
iw,  from  selling  us  war  supplies,  and  not  being 
ile  to  buy  goods  in  return. 

MacLeish  :  Now,  it's  time  we  got  Ambassador 
miille  Braden  down  in  Habana  in  on  this  dis- 
ssion,  to  add  something  on  the  special  problems 

the  Caribbean  countries.  What  do  you  say, 
>ruille  ?  Come  in,  Habana ! 
Braden  : 1  First  I'd  like  to  say,  Archie,  that 
eryone  with  whom  I  have  talked  here  feels  that 
e  splendid  accomplishments  at  Mexico  City  will 
[questionably  contribute  to  the  solution  of  post- 
ir  problems.  And  they  will  be  big  problems 
r  the  Caribbean  area. 

This  area  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  us 
onomically  and  geographically.  For  instance, 
iba  last  year  was  the  largest  exporter  to  the 
nited  States  of  all  of  the  American  republics 
id  ranked  third  among  them  as  a  customer  for 
merican  goods.  Our  direct  investments  in  Cuba 
e  the  second  largest  which  we  have  in  the  world, 
ceeded  only  by  our  direct  investments  in  Canada, 
lese  facts  are  all  the  more  remarkable  considering 
at  Cuba  is  only  the  size  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
lvania  and  has  only  about  half  as  many 
habitants. 


'Owing  to  technical  communication  difficulties  between 
ashington  and  Habana,  Mr.  Braden's  remarks  were  not 
ard. 


Aside  from  the  economic  aspects,  the  strategic 
position  of  the  Caribbean  area  is  very  important 
to  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere.  That  is  why  it 
became  imperative  to  establish  military  bases 
throughout  the  area.  The  Germans  were  fully 
alive  to  the  vital  strategic  value  of  the  Caribbean 
and  had  laid  deep  plans  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe  placing  fifth  columnists  in  these 
countries.  Fortunately  all  of  the  Caribbean  coun- 
tries declared  war  against  the  Axis  simultaneously 
with  the  United  States.  Moreover,  long  before  we 
entered  the  war,  steps  were  taken  to  curb  the  activ- 
ities of  subversive  agents.  For  instance,  in  Jan- 
uary 1939  the  Nazis  still  had  control  of  all  the 
principal  airlines,  with  134  trained  military  pilots 
and  other  German  technicians  operating  within 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Colombian  Government  took  steps  to  end  this 
situation,  and  by  June  10,  1940  every  last  one  of 
these  dangerous  elements  had  been  eliminated, 
thereby  averting  what  18  months  later  might  have 
been  another  Pearl  Harbor  at  the  Panama  Canal. 
Here  in  Cuba  there  are  hundreds  of  Germans  and 
Japanese  interned,  and  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  case  of  Heinz  August  Luining,  a  dangerous 
Nazi  who  was  captured  and  executed  by  the  Cuban 
authorities  in  1942. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  very  definite  inter- 
dependence among  all  of  the  American  republics 
both  in  war  and  peace,  in  trade  and  every  other 
way.  That's  why  we  must  all  work  together  to 
solve  our  mutual  post-war  problems,  and  why  the 
strengthening  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  coop- 
eration which  was  attained  at  Mexico  City  is  of 
such  importance  to  all  of  us.  That's  how  it  looks 
from  Habana. 

MacLeish  :  Thanks  a  lot,  Spruille.  Now,  here's 
a  highly  controversial  question  that  frequently 
crops  up  in  our  State  Department  mailbag :  What 
about  the  charge  that  we  have  employed  only 
Catholics,  or  that  we  have  played  up  Catholicism 
excessively  in  our  relations  with  Latin  America? 
A  recent  magazine  article  claimed  that  we  had 
antagonized  some  elements  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  by  leaning  too  far  in  that  direction. 

Rockefeller  :  We  follow  a  strict  policy  of  non- 
intervention in  religious  matters.  We  have  been 
attacked  for  not  having  enough  Catholics  in  our 
missions  to  Latin  America  as  well  as  for  having 
too  many.  We  just  pick  the  best  man  for  the  job. 
Freedom  of  religion  is  one  of  the  four  freedoms, 
and  we  adhere  to  it  straight  down  the  line. 
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MacLeish  :  That  policy  was  put  down  in  black 
and  white  last  week  in  a  directive  which  the  State 
Department  sent  to  informational  agencies  deal- 
ing with  international  problems.  It  reads:  "The 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  abroad,  where  ques- 
tions of  religion  are  involved,  is  determined  by  the 
United  States  constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom 
of  worship.  All  denominations  will  be  treated 
alike,  and  no  denomination  will  be  singled  out  for 
special  treatment." 

Warren:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Archie,  I  don't 
think  that  anyone  has  ever  figured  out  how  many 
of  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  who  deal 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  are  Catholics 
and  how  many  are  Protestants.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  countries  where  attitudes  toward  re- 
ligion are  extremely  conservative  and  where  there 
have  been  objections  to  some  aspects  of  Protestant 
and  Evangelical  activity.  But  the  Department, 
in  working  out  with  the  various  other  American 
states  relationships  on  cultural  and  educational 
lines,  does  not  support  either  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant institutions  as  such. 

MacLeish  :  Another  criticism  we  sometimes  get 
is  that  we  have  bolstered  the  non-democratic  gov- 
ernments by  supplying  them  with  guns  and  tanks 
during  the  war  which  they  used  against  the  op- 
position.   What  do  you  say  to  that,  Nelson  ? 

Rockefeller  :  There  is  no  question  that  putting 
armaments  in  the  hands  of  strongly  centralized 
governments  does  not  encourage  the  growth  of 
democracy.  But  there  has  been  only  one  guiding 
objective  in  the  distribution  of  armaments  among 
the  American  nations  during  the  war.  That  was 
the  vital  consideration  of  the  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  itself.  In  this  we  have  had  the  whole- 
hearted and  effective  cooperation  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernments which  have  received  lend-lease  equip- 
ment. 

MacLeish  :  To  sum  up,  then,  our  policy  toward 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  is  to  try  to  be  good 
neighbors  ourselves.  We  feel  our  interests  coin- 
cide with  theirs.  We  are  especially  proud  of  our 
joint  achievements  at  the  Mexico  City  conference 
in  guaranteeing  security  against  aggression, 
taking  measures  to  prevent  an  economic  collapse 
in  Latin  America  which  might  endanger  our  pros- 
perity as  well  as  theirs,  and  increasing  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  inter-American  system.    We  are  glad 
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that  Argentina  has  seen  fit  to  end  its  wolat 
from  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  We  want  to 
democracy  grow  throughout  the  Americas. 
don't  think  direct  intervention  is  the  best  v 
to  bring  about  democracy;  rather  we  want  to  h 
create  the  conditions  which  will  encourage  der 
cratic  life  and  institutions — higher  standards 
living,  health  and  education.  For  our  mut 
benefit,  we  intend  to  encourage  the  growth  of  r 
industries  in  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us,  2 
to  encourage  an  ever-increasing  exchange  of  go« 
and  skills  and  ideas  among  all  of  us.  Above  all, 
want  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  to  know  e* 
other. 

Announcer:  That  was  Archibald  MacLei 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Pub 
and  Cultural  Relations.  With  him  were  Assi 
ant  Secretary  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  At 
Warren,  Director  of  the  Office  of  American  I 
public  Affairs.  This  was  the  sixth  in  a  series 
seven  programs  arranged  by  NBC's  University 
the  Air  and  featuring  top  officials  of  the  St: 
Department  on  the  problems  of  Building  1 
Peace.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  this  brot 
cast,  or  of  all  seven,  write  to  the  Department 
State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Next  week  you  will  hear  the  final  program 
this  State  Department  group,  a  program  entitl 
"It's  Your  State  Department."  Assistant  Sec: 
tary  of  State  Archibald  MacLeish  will  be  ba 
again.  With  him  will  be  Assistant  Secreta 
Julius  Holmes,  who  is  in  charge  of  administrati 
in  the  Department,  and  Mr.  Michael  J.  McDermo 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Charge  of  Press  Relations.  They  will  answer  su 
questions  as  these: 

Voice  No.  1 :  What  is  our  Foreign  Service  d 
ing  to  prevent  Axis  leaders  and  their  money  frc 
finding  a  "safe  haven"  in  neutral  countries  ? 

Voice  No.  2 :  What  is  the  Department's  "new  i 
formation  policy"? 

Voice  No.  3 :  How  does  the  cultural-cooperati* 
program  work  out? 

Announcer  :  Following  next  week's  broadcas 
ranking  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatio: 
Committee  will  be  heard,  after  which  the  seri 
will  move  out  to  San  Francisco  for  the  Unit* 
Nations  Conference. 

This  program  came  to  you  from  Washingto 
D.  C,  the  Nation's  capital.  This  is  the  Nation 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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Basic  Data  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 

Proposals 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


The  pictorial  chart  and  the  four  Foreign  A  fairs 
Outlines  appear  below. 

The  Outlines,  prepared  in  response  to  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  appropriate  study  and  discussion 
materials,  are  designed  for  the  use  of  speakers  and 
discussion  leaders. 

The  Proposals,1  with  the  chart  as  a  center  spread 
may  be  secured  in  an  eight-page  folder  8"  x  10y2". 
Each  one  of  the  Foreign  A  fairs  Outlines  appears 
in  a  separate  four-page  folder  8"  x  10%",  and 
these  are  available  as  a  set  of  five  pieces  including 
the  eight-page  folder. 

The  pictorial  chart,  21"  x  27"  in  two  colors,  is 
available  for  wall  display. 

Bequests  should  be  addressed  to  the  Division  of 
Public  Liaison,  Department  of  State,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 


[Released  to  the  press  April  3] 

The  State  Department  has  prepared  a  series  of 
pamphlets  containing  basic  data  about  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals.  These  pamphlets  are 
now  ready  for  distribution  to  individuals  and 
organizations  which  have  asked  the  Department 
for  such  information. 

The  demand  for  official  information  about  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  has  been  very  great. 
Church  federations,  business,  farm  and  labor  or- 
ganizations,   service   clubs,   women's   clubs,    and 

1  Printed  in  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8, 1944,  p.  368,  and  Mar.  11, 
1945,  p.  394. 
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international-relations  groups  have  asked  for  mil- 
lions of  copies  of  literature  to  distribute  to  their 
members.  In  addition,  individual  requests  have 
been  received  by  the  Department  at  the  rate  of 
several  thousands  a  week. 

Included  in  the  material  being  released  are  a 
pictographic  chart  showing  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  proposed  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, the  full  text  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals, and  a  series  of  "Outlines"  discussing  the 
operations  of  the  proposed  Organization.  The 
pictographic  chart  will  also  be  available  in  a  size 
suitable  for  wall  exhibition. 
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THE  UN 


AN  ORGANIZATION  FOR  P 


ENCOURAGES  NATIONS  TO  COOPERATE 

Seeks  solutions  to  pressing  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  and 
helps  nations  to  cooperate  in  solving  them. 


PROMOTES  PROSPERITY 

Helps  nations  work  together  for  post-war  reconstruction,  increased  trade, 
dependable  money,  and  economic  development. 


ADVANCES  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 


Helps  nations  to  raise  standards  of  living,  health,  and  education  to  achieve 
a  richer  life  for  all. 


FOSTERS  FREEDOMS 

Cultivates  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  to  insure 
the  free  flow  of  knowledge  essential  to  material  and  spiritual  growth. 


COORDINATES  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Assures  coordination  and  cooperation  among  the  international  organiza- 
tions working  on  vital  problems. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATI 

The  Proposals  were  recommended  to  their  governments  b] 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  USSR, 


ADMITS  NEW  MEMBERS  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 

Brings  in  new  member  nations  and.  If  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
peaco,  expels  members  or  suspends  their  rights  and  privileges. 
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'OSED  AT  DUMBARTON   OAKS 

a  and  released  on  October  9, 1944.  They  are  offered  for  full 
ission  by  the  governments  and  peoplesof  the  United  Nations. 


IATION 
IAN 


MAKES   PLANS  TO  CONTROL   ARMAMENTS 

Elaborate*  plans  for  ttie  regulation  and  limitation  of  armament*. 


INVESTIGATES  DISPUTES  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Finds  out  about  differences  or  disputes  between  nations  that  might  lead 
to  international  friction  or  cause  a  threat  to  the  peace. 


SEEKS  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENTS 

Urges  nations  to  settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  including  appeal 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 


DECIDES  ON  MEASURES  TO  KEEP  THE  PEACE 

Security  Council  decides  what  steps  should  be  taken  if  a  dispute  continues 
and  war  is  threatened. 


TAKES  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ACTION 

Cuts  off  trade,    communication  and  diplomatic  relations  with  nation* 
threatening  the  peace.     Member  nations  cooperate  as  requested. 


TAKES  MILITARY  ACTION 

At  a  last  resort,  uses  armed  contingents  of  United  Nations  to  keep  or. 
restore  the  peace.  Military  Staff  Committee  advises  on  best  use  of  forces. 
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Foreign  Affairs  Outlines  on  "Building  the  Peace" 

Outline  No.  I1 

War — How  Can  We  Prevent  It? 


Peace  Is  Everybody's  Business 

In  the  coming  months  the  foundations  of  peace 
will  be  laid.  We  want  to  make  the  best  possible 
start.  This  means  that  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  must  understand  what  is  at  stake,  and  what 
is  proposed. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Outlines  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State  set  forth  in  simple  terms  what 
this  Government  is  doing  or  proposing.  These 
Outlines  give  factual  information  for  American 
groups  interested  in  studying  and  discussing  these 
vital  public  policies  in  their  own  way. 

I  hope  every  American  will  participate  in  dis- 
cussion of  these  subjects  during  the  coming  months 
and  will  attempt  to  make  up  his  mind  about  them. 
The  Department  of  State  will  be  glad  to  receive 
individual  and  group  expressions  of  opinions  on 
these  crucial  problems. 

Edward  R.  Stetttnius,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 


A  PLAN  FOR  PEACE 

How  Was  It  Prepared? 

At  Dumbarton  Oaks — an  estate  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — experts  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  considered 
from  every  angle  the  problems  of  peace  and  se- 
curity. They  studied  previous  attempts  to  build 
and  keep  the  peace.  After  long  preparation  and 
weeks  of  discussion  they  submitted  proposals  for 
an  international  organization  which  they  believed 
would  constitute  a  sound  basis  for  a  charter  to  be 
drawn  up  by  a  conference  of  all  United  Nations. 

These  Proposals,  though  not  complete  on  all 
points  or  stated  in  final  legal  terms,  were  put  before 


the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  for  their  careful 
consideration. 

How  Does  the  Plan  Approach  the  Problem? 

The  experts,  including  our  own,  agreed  that  an 
international  organization  could  try  to  prevent 
wars  in  two  ways: 

i.  By  dealing  firmly  and  quickly  with  each  dis- 
pute as  it  arises,  using  united  force,  if  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  or  stop  armed  conflict. 
(This  is  the  subject  of  this  Outline.} 

2.  By  promoting  the  well-being  of  all  nations 
and  peoples.  (This  is  dealt  with  in  the 
next  three  Outlines.) 

Four  Principles 

Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  has  stated  the  fol- 
lowing principles  underlying  the  Proposals  for 
keeping  the  peace: 

i.  "Peace  can  be  maintained  only  if  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  band  to- 
gether for  that  purpose.  In  doing  so,  they 
have  to  recognize  that  each  state  has  a  right  to 
a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  family  of  nations; 
but  also  that  nations  are  not  equal  in  their 
power  to  prevent  war. 

2.  "War  can  be  prevented  only  if  the  great 
powers  employ  their  dominant  physical  power 
justly  and  in  unity  of  purpose  to  that  end. 
Hence  the  prominence  given  to  the  Security 
Council,  in  which  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and 
France  would  hold  permanent  seats. 

3.  "To  prevent  and  suppress  wars  is  not 
enough.  If  we  are  to  have  lasting  peace,  we 
have  to  build  peace.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
General  Assembly  which,  as  the  highest  repre- 

1  Printed  separately  as  Department  of  State  publication 
2300. 
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tentative  body  in  the  world,  will  extend  the 
rule  of  law  in  international  relations,  and 
advance  the  material  and  cultural  welfare  of 
all  men. 

4.  "As  peace  becomes  more  secure,  arma- 
ments can  and  should  be  reduced  progressively 
on  a  world-wide  basis." 

WHAT  IS  PROPOSED? 

Six  main  points  are  made  in  the  Proposals  on 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  peace: 

1.  Renounce  Use  of  Force 

We,  and  every  other  nation  joining  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  would  obligate  ourselves 
to  settle  our  disputes  only  by  peaceful  means,  and 
not  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

2.  Investigate  Disputes 

Disputes  between  nations  that  might  cause  fric- 
tion or  lead  to  war  would  be  thoroughly  studied 
by  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Any  country,  whether  it  is  a  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization or  not,  could  bring  a  dispute  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  all  member  nations  or  to  the 
Security  Council  of  eleven  members  (United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Soviet  Union,  China,  and 
France  are  permanent  members  and  six  nations  are 
elected  periodically  by  the  Assembly).  The 
Security  Council  would  be  on  the  job  all  the  time. 

3.  Seek  Peaceful  Settlements 

Several  ways  of  settling  a  dispute  could  be 
recommended  by  the  Security  Council  or  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Urge  the  nations  involved  to  get  together  and 
work  out  the  problems  to  their  mutual  sat- 
isfaction.   Propose  some  solution  to  them. 

Ask  them  to  submit  their  difference  to  a  third 
party  for  mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitra- 
tion. 

Recommend  that  they  take  a  dispute  involving 
legal  questions  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

4.  Take   Political   and  Economic  Action 
Should  the  Security  Council  consider  the  above 

methods  inadequate,  the  Proposals  further  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  peace  by  non-military 
measures — diplomatic  and  economic. 
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Diplomatic  action  might  be  taken,  cutting  off 
relations  with  nations  threatening  war. 

Communications  might  be  broken — stopping 
trains,  ships,  letters,  cables,  or  telegrams  from  go- 
ing into  or  out  of  the  nation  threatening  to  break 
the  peace. 

Economic  boycott  might  be  used  to  withhold  cer- 
tain important  supplies  or  materials,  or  trade  with 
an  offending  nation  might  be  completely  stopped. 

Conditions   Necessary   to   Success   of   These 
Actions 

For  such  economic  and  political  measures  to  be 
successful  the  member  nations,  particularly  the 
great  powers,  would  have  to  cooperate  fully  in 
applying  them  without  delay. 

Force  to  back  them  up  would  have  to  be  organ- 
ized and  ready  for  immediate  use  in  case  the  eco- 
nomic measures  prove  insufficient  to  stop  an 
aggressor. 

5.  Take  Military  Action 

The  Security  Council  would  decide  when  and  if 
united  force  should  be  employed.  Force  is  consid- 
ered the  last  resort.  But  in  a  crisis  it  might  have  to 
be  used  before  other  methods  could  be  employed. 
This  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  threat  to 
peace. 

A  Military  Staff  Committee  composed  of  the 
chiefs  of  staff  of  the  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  or  their  representatives  would 
advise  the  Council  on  military  matters.  This 
Committee  would  plan  for  effective  use  of  the 
united  forces  pledged  by  the  member  nations. 

Why  not  an  International  Police  Force? 

The  military  experts  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  felt 

that  national  contingents  of  land,  sea,  and  air  forces 

would  be  more  practical  than  an  international 

police  force  for  these  reasons: 

Standing  forces  of  member  nations  would  be 

available  at  all  times  near  any  place  where 

they  might  be  needed  to  quell  a  disturbance 

of  the  peace. 
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The  United  Nations  have  among  them  good 
military  bases  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Effective  action  would  depend  on  forces 
trained  at  widely  distributed  bases,  ready  for 
speedy  movement. 

Effective  military  force  requires  national  sup- 
port— munitions,  equipment,  training,  disci- 
pline, tactics,  and  the  like. 

6.  Advise  on  Regulation  of  Armaments 

The  Organization  would  make  plans  for  the 
reduction  and  regulation  of  armaments  to  submit 
to  the  member  nations.  The  General  Assembly 
of  all  member  nations,  the  Security  Council,  and 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  would  work  on  this 
problem.  A  sense  of  security  is  probably  necessary 
before  nations  will  be  willing  to  reduce  arma- 
ments. It  is  assumed  that  peace-loving  nations  do 
not  want  to  divert  any  more  of  their  resources  to 
arms  than  may  be  necessary.  Successful  coopera- 
tion in  keeping  the  peace  could  pave  the  way  for 
a  general  reduction  of  the  burden  of  armaments. 

How  the  Security  Council  Votes 

i.  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council,  con- 
sisting of  five  permanent  and  six  elected 
members,  would  have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  on  matters  of  procedure  would  be 

made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  any  seven 
members. 

3.  Other  decisions  would  be  made  by  an  affirma- 

tive vote  of  seven  members  including  all 
the  permanent  members,  except  that  in  all 
matters  regarding  the  investigation  of  dis- 
putes and  their  peaceful  settlement,  no  party 
to  a  dispute  would  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  means  that  where  the  Council  is  engaged  in 
performing  its  function  in  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes,  no  nation,  large  or  small,  would  be 
above  the  law.  Where  the  Council  is  engaged  in 
performing  its  political  functions  of  action  for 
maintaining  or  restoring  peace,  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  the  permanent  members  (United 


States,  Great  Britain,  Soviet  Union,  China,  and 
France)  would  be  required. 

Regarding  these  Proposals,  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius  said: 

"Where  the  Council  is  engaged  in  performing 
its  political  functions  of  action  for  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security,  a  difference  is 
made  between  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council  and  other  nations  for  the  practical 
reason  that  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  bear  the 
principal  responsibility  for  action.  Unani- 
mous agreement  among  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  is  therefore  requisite." 


WILL  THIS  WORK? 

Because  the  previous  attempt  to  keep  the  peace 
through  the  League  of  Nations  did  not  prevent  this 
war,  people  wonder  whether  the  proposed  Organi- 
zation could  succeed.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  there  are  certain  facts  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  discussing  it. 

How   Does   It   Differ   From   the   League? 

The  United  States  was  not  a  member  of  the 
League.  It  is  proposed  that  we  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  new  Organization. 

In  contrast  to  the  League  Covenant,  unanimity 
of  all  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
of  the  Security  Council  would  not  be  required. 

We  and  all  other  nations  would  make  special 
arrangements  to  supply  certain  types  and  quantities 
of  armed  forces  to  back  up  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council,  whereas  the  League  had  neither 
armed  force  nor  a  military  staff  committee. 

The  Security  Council  would  be  in  continuous 
session. 

These  are  the  main  differences  that  bear  on  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Could  It  Prevent  All  Wars? 

No  one  can  predict  the  future,  but  certain  ques- 
tions at  this  point  may  help  clarify  the  discussion. 
Do  you  think  the  Security  Council  could  enforce 
its  decisions  in  cases  where  small  nations 
may  be  involved  ? 
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Would  the  Security  Council  be  able  to  prevent 
a  major  power  from  going  to  war  ? 

Do  you  think  that  cooperation  in  an  interna- 
tional organization  and  the  force  of  world 
opinion  would  help  to  preserve  peace  among 
the  major  powers  ? 

I^hat  Is   Needed   To  Make  It  Work? 

The  President  in  his  address  to  Congress  on 
darch  i,  1945  said: 

"No  plan  is  perfect.  Whatever  is  adopted 
at  San  Francisco  will  doubtless  have  to  be 
amended  time  and  again  over  the  years,  just 
as  our  own  Constitution  has  been. 

"No  one  can  say  exactly  how  long  any  plan 
will  last.    Peace  can  endure  only  so  long  as 
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cipal United  Nations  and  will  form  the  basis 
of  the  discussions  between  all  the  United  Nations 
at  San  Francisco. 

The  Charter  drafted  at  San  Francisco  will  be 
presented  to  the  nations  for  their  decision.  Each 
nation  will  decide  for  itself  whether  to  adopt  and 
support  that  Charter,  or  reject  it  and  seek  its 
security  and  welfare  in  other  ways. 
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Outline  No.  2* 


Prosperity — How  Can  We  Promote  It? 


Certain  common  wants  of  people  everywhere 
determine  the  goals  of  any  proposals  for  inter- 
national action. 

Jobs  at  Good  Wages 

Buyers  for  the  products  of  labor  make  jobs. 
Many  American  workers,  like  workers  in  other 
countries,  depend  on  purchasers  abroad. 

Good  Business 

Businessmen  who  organize  production  and  dis- 
tribution buy  raw  materials  and  other  goods  from 
all  over  the  world.  They  also  want  to  sell  every- 
where, not  merely  in  their  home  town  or  nation. 
To  buy  and  sell  abroad  they  need  stable  foreign 
currencies  and  freedom  from  excessive  trade 
barriers. 

Markets  for  Farm  Products 

Farmers  tend  to  be  prosperous  when  they  can 
sell  all  they  grow  at  good  prices. 

Many  countries  depend  upon  foreign  markets 
to  take  a  part  of  their  agricultural  output.  The 
welfare  of  American  agriculture  like  American 
industry  depends  in  part  on  foreign  markets. 

Better  Things  at  Lower  Prices 

Consumers  want  to  get  as  much  for  their  money 
as  possible.  They  want  a  market  place  full  of 
attractive  choices — goods  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth. 

Proposals  for  a  United  Nations  Organization 
made  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  call  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Economic  and  Social  Council  function- 
ing under  the  General  Assembly  to  help  nations 
work  toward  a  healthy  and  balanced  economic  life. 
Proposals  for  special  organizations  to  work  on 
specific  problems  were  made  at  Bretton  Woods 
(finance  and  currency),  at  Hot  Springs  (food  and 
agriculture),  and  at  Chicago  (aviation).  Still 
others  may  be  developed. 


The  plans  made  thus  far  do  not  purport  I 
provide  complete  answers  to  all  the  perplexin 
international  economic  questions. 

THREE  R'S  OF  THE  POST-WAR  PERIOl 
Relief 

This  is  both  an  economic  and  a  social  problen 
National  and  international  organizations  as  well ; 
private  agencies  are  now  working  on  it.  Allie 
military  authorities,  the  national  governments  coi 
cerned,  and  UNRRA  have  parts  to  play  in  a  wel 
rounded  program. 

During  the  first  18  months  after  liberation  ( 
Europe,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administratio 
estimates  that  ioo  billion  dollars'  worth  of  gooc 
will  be  needed. 

Local  production  in  the  countries  affected  : 
expected  to  meet  more  than  90  percent  of  the  nee( 

The  liberated  nations  having  foreign  exchang 
or  credit  indicate  that  they  will  buy  and  impo] 
about  yl/2  billions  from  overseas. 

Less  than  2  billion  dollars  in  supplies  is  planne 
as  contributions  from  uninvaded  countries. 

Rehabilitation 

If  self-help  in  the  war-torn  countries  is  to  mee 
most  of  the  needs,  transportation  systems  mu< 
be  put  in  working  order,  public  utilities  restorec 
factories  repaired  and  reequipped,  farmers  pre 
vided  with  tools,  seeds,  and  fertilizers. 

Military  authorities  have  begun  the  job  becaus 
it  is  essential  to  maintain  civil  order  and  their  line 
of  communication  and  supply.  UNRRA  wil 
help  governments  needing  basic  assistance  to  carr 
the  work  forward  during  the  emergency  period 

The  longer-range  task  of  economic  rehabilita 
tion  calls  for  credit  and  for  technical  help  fron 
national  or  international  agencies  such  as  the  one 
proposed  at  Bretton  Woods  and  at  Hot  Springs 

1  Printed  separately  as  Department  of  State  publication 
2301. 
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Reconstruction 

Long-term  investments  are  proposed  to  finance 
^construction  and  development  programs  over 
the  years.  Economic  experts,  representing  44 
United  Nations,  at  Bretton  Woods  recommended 
that  their  governments  set  up  an  International 
Banf{  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

How  Would  an  International  Bank  Work? 

Most  of  the  capital  of  this  Bank  would  be  used 
to  guarantee  loans  made  by  private  investors. 
When  private  capital  is  not  available  on  reason- 
able terms,  die  Bank  would  itself  finance  produc- 
tive projects. 

Loans  would  be  handled  so  as  to  bring  about 
a  smooth  conversion  from  wartime  to  peacetime 
economy. 

They  would  also  be  arranged  so  that  the  most 
useful  and  urgent  projects  would  be  dealt  with 
first. 

In  addition  to  reconstruction  of  devastated  coun- 
tries, the  proposed  Bank  would  assist  in  building 
up  productive  facilities  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries. One  of  its  purposes  is  to  promote  a  steady 
increase  in  trade  between  nations.  Investments 
in  undeveloped  parts  of  the  world  are  proposed 
to  open  up  new  opportunities  for  trade. 

WORLD  TRADE 

A  variety  of  proposals  have  been  made  to 
achieve  a  better  world  economy  by  encouraging 
maximum  trade  among  nations. 

Problem  of  Stable  Money 

People  engaged  in  international  trade  require 
stable  exchange  rates.  Each  country  has  its  own 
money  system,  but  its  money  is  of  no  use  inside 
another  country. 

A  government  has  the  power  to  change  the 
value  of  its  money.  While  for  various  reasons 
such  a  change  might  seem  a  good  domestic  policy, 
it  might  upset  world  trade.  Again,  one  country 
might  wish  to  encourage  exports  by  offering  its 
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currency  at  bargain  rates  to  foreigners.  But  other 
countries  would  probably  retaliate  in  a  sort  of 
currency  "price-cutting"  war,  which  would  be 
fatal  to  stable  exchange  rates  and,  in  the  long  run, 
to  trade  and  prosperity. 

Exchange  rates  may  change  greatly  from  other 
causes.  For  example,  if  many  traders  want  the 
currency  of  a  particular  country,  that  currency  may 
become  scarce  and  more  expensive. 

Obviously,  bad  economic  conditions,  arising 
from  any  cause,  will  tend  to  make  exchange  rates 
unstable.  But  this  is  a  vicious  circle:  unstable  ex- 
change rates  also  make  bad  economic  conditions 
worse. 

What  Is  the  Monetary  Fund? 

The  representatives  of  the  United  Nations  at 
Bretton  Woods  proposed  that  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  be  created  to  deal  with  this 
problem.    This  is  the  nub  of  that  proposal: 

Each  member  nation  would  subscribe  an  agreed- 
upon  amount  of  its  own  currency  and 
gold  to  the  Fund.  This  Fund  would  then 
be  used  to  help  countries  when  they  face 
temporary  difficulty  in  getting  currency  of 
another  country. 

Member  governments  would  agree  on  certain 
exchange  rates  and  not  to  change  them 
greatly  without  the  approval  of  the  Fund. 

They  would  agree  to  abolish  where  possible 
restrictions  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
foreign  currencies,  and  also  not  to  manipu- 
late their  currency  so  as  to  discriminate 
against  traders  of  another  country. 

The  Fund  would  provide  machinery  to  enable 
member  nations  to  consult  with  each  other 
and  would  assist  them  in  making  orderly 
arrangements  for  exchange  stability. 

Government-Imposed  Restraints  on  Trade 

One  barrier  to  trade  is  a  high  tariff  on  imports. 
But  there  are  other  barriers  to  world  trade.  Dur- 
ing the  depression,  the  "pie"  of  foreign  trade  be- 
came smaller,  and  each  government  tried  to  get  a 
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larger  slice  for  its  own  producers.  Each  took 
drastic  action  to  keep  out  imports  and  to  increase 
exports.    Examples  are: 

A  government  decrees  that  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity or  "quota"  of  a  given  article  can  be 
imported  from  a  given  country. 

Foreigners  are  prevented  from  being  paid  for 
imported  goods  purchased  from  them  unless 
they  buy  certain  quantities  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  importing  country.  (Ger- 
many used  this  device  to  take  advantage  of 
countries  which  had  only  a  few  things  to 
sell  and  sold  them  largely  in  Germany.) 

A  government  gives  financial  support  to  an 
industry  so  that  it  can  undercut  foreign 
competitors. 

These  devices  lower  the  levels  of  total  trade. 
They  are  almost  invariably  used  to  discriminate — 
that  is,  to  give  one  country's  producers  advantages 
over  those  of  another  country.  Such  discrimina- 
tion causes  resentment  and  hostility  in  the  country 
which  suffers  from  it.  It  leads  to  retaliation  and 
to  economic  conflict. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  government  to  reduce 
its  trade  barriers  unless  one  or  more  other  govern- 
ments do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  One 
way  of  getting  action  is  to  make  an  agreement  with 
one  other  country  at  a  time  (a  bilateral  agreement). 
This  is  what  we  have  been  doing  since  1934  by 
making  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Another  way  to  bring  about  the  same  result 
would  be  for  many  countries  to  make  a  single 
agreement  among  themselves— a  multilateral 
agreement.  Some  things  may  be  done  through 
the  bilateral  method — other  things  by  the  multi- 
lateral method. 

It  is  proposed  that  various  specialized  economic 
agencies  and  committees  affiliated  with  the  United 
Nations  Organization  work  together  to  reduce  or 
end  trade  obstructions  and  discriminations. 

Privately  Imposed  Restraints  on  Trade 

Business  enterprises  sometimes  form  cartels — 
that  is,  agree  among  themselves  to  adopt  certain 
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measures  to  avoid  competition.  Although  mem- 
bers of  an  international  cartel  may  do  business 
separately  for  their  own  profit,  they  often  act  to- 
gether to  divide  markets  and  maintain  prices,  thus 
restricting  total  trade.  In  some  countries,  such  as 
Germany,  powerful  monopolies  have  worked 
closely  with  the  governments  to  win  both  economic 
and  political  power  over  other  lands. 

The  American  Government  proposes  to  act  by 
itself  and  also  to  cooperate  with  other  nations 
through  international  agencies  to  end  the  political 
activities  of  cartels  and  to  prevent  cartel  prac- 
tices which  restrict  the  flow  of  trade  between 
countries. 

Special  Agreements  on  Trade  Problems 

Some  products — wheat,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  for 
example— may  be  produced  in  such  quantity  that 
the  market  cannot  absorb  the  output  at  reasonable 
prices.  When  this  happens  whole  regions  face 
ruin. 

Such  commodity  problems  may  be  dealt  with 
through  international  agencies.  Nations  might 
work  together  to  expand  demand  and  help  high- 
cost  producers  to  transfer  to  other  products.  Such 
agreements  would  recognize  the  interests  of  both 
producers  and  consumers. 

TRANSPORTATION— KEY  TO  TRADE 

International  trade  and  travel  must  move  by 
land,  sea,  or  air— in  the  future  increasingly  by  air. 
According  to  international  law,  the  air  above  any 
country  belongs  to  that  country.  It  could  forbid 
foreign  planes  even  to  fly  over  its  territory  as  well 
as  to  land  or  pick. up  passengers  or  goods.  Each 
nation  could  obstruct  the  air  transport  of  others  if 
it  chose  to  make  such  rules. 

This  is  another  area  for  international  discussion 
and  agreement.  A  beginning  was  made  on  this 
problem  in  1944  at  the  Conference  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  in  Chicago.  There  were  some 
differences  of  opinion,  but  proposals  were  made 
for  the  consideration  of  governments— proposals 
to  make  air  transportation  move  more  freely  in  the 
post-war  world. 
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Some  nations  rely  upon  shipping  as  a  major 
business  for  their  livelihood.  The  war  has  created 
problems  for  them.  In  some  cases,  they  have  lost 
most  of  their  merchant  ships  while  other  countries 
have  increased  their  fleets.  This  unbalanced  sit- 
uation may  present  another  subject  for  agreements 
in  the  interest  of  world  trade. 

OPPORTUNITIES  WE  FACE 

Expanding  business  opportunity,  full  employ- 
ment, and  a  high  level  of  agricultural  production 
are  American  goals.  Industry  and  business,  farm- 
ers and  workers,  in  all  countries,  will  soon  face 
the  problems  of  recon- 
version to  peacetime  pro- 
duction. Our  common 
difficulties  are  our  com- 
mon opportunities.  We 
can  let  ourselves  drift 
into  economic  warfare  or 
plan  our  welfare  with 
other  nations  in  economic 
peace. 

The  proposals  outlined 
here  are  a  part  of  a 
program  for  economic 
peace. 

Additional  contribu- 
tions to  such  a  program 
can  be  made  by  such 
agencies  as  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organiza- 
tion and  the  proposed 
Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  They 
can  provide  research 
and  recommendations  to 
help  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  improve  produc- 
tion methods  and  world- 
wide distribution. 

In  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  pro- 
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posed  United  Nations  Organization  the  nations 
would  have  an  economic  general  staff  through 
which  to  plan  the  economic  well-being  of  their 
peoples. 

The  proposals  for  security  from  war  or  threats 
of  war  are  also  a  part  of  the  strategy  of  peaceful 
economic  progress.  Nations  living  in  fear  of  each 
other,  preparing  for  war,  cannot  fully  use  their 
resources  to  advance  their  economic  welfare.  But 
nations  working  together  to  promote  world  pros- 
perity help  create  the  conditions  for  peace  and 
security. 


Some  International  Agencies 
(In  the  economic  field) 

International  Monetary  Fund — A  conference  held  at  Bretton  Woods,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1944  proposed  a  permanent  organization  to  facilitate  international 
trade  and  promote  high  levels  of  employment  and  real  income  by  helping 
member  nations  to  maintain  stable  exchange  values  of  currencies. 

International  Ban\  for  Reconstruction  and  Development — The  conference  at 
Bretton  Woods  made  recommendations  for  a  permanent  International  Bank 
to  assist  in  reconstruction  of  war-torn  member  nations,  in  development  of  new 
productive  facilities  generally,  and  to  promote  international  trade  by  extending 
or  underwriting  loans. 

International  Labor  Organization — Set  up  in  1919  to  study  problems  affecting 
the  welfare  of  labor  and  recommend  policies  and  programs  to  member  nations. 
Representatives  of  organized  labor,  employers,  and  governments  work  together 
for  improved  working  conditions,  higher  standards  of  living,  and  social  progress. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations — A  conference  at 
Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  in  1943  made  recommendations  for  a  permanent  organ- 
ization to  study  problems  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  suggest  policies  and  programs  to  member  nations.  An 
Interim  Commission  has  prepared  a  constitution  and  submitted  it  to  the  various 
governments. 

Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization — Provided  for  at  the 
aviation  conference  in  Chicago  in  1944  to  foster  and  coordinate  the  development 
of  international  civil  aviation. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  (UNRRA) — A  tem- 
porary agency  organized  in  1943  to  administer  an  emergency  program  with 
funds  and  supplies  contributed  chiefly  by  uninvaded  member  nations.  At  the 
invitation  of  military  authorities  or  governments  of  invaded  nations,  it  provides 
limited  assistance  to  help  people  help  themselves. 
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Social  Progress — How  Can  We  Work  For  It? 


PROBLEMS  WE  FACE 

Proposals  on  international  cooperation  for  so- 
cial progress  are  not  as  definite  or  complete  as 
those  for  dealing  with  threats  to  the  peace  or  with 
economic  issues.  Much  is  left  for  later  considera- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  special  international  agencies 
now  functioning  or  proposed.  Some  facts  about 
social  problems  which  will  face  us  at  the  end  of 
the  war  are  only  now  coming  to  light. 

What  Conditions  Does  War  Create? 

In  the  wake  of  war  come  threats  of  famine,  epi- 
demics, and  civil  strife. 

The  destructive  power  of  this  war  and  the 
scorched-earth  policy  have  laid  waste  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  farm  land,  smashed  public 
utilities  and  transportation  systems,  de- 
stroyed millions  of  homes,  schools,  churches, 
stores,  and  public  buildings. 

Farmers  in  many  countries  lack  fertilizers, 
breed-stock,  seed,  and  essential  farm  ma- 
chinery. Fishermen  lack  boats,  nets,  and 
other  equipment. 

Millions  of  people — workers  and  farmers — in 
both  Europe  and  the  Far  East  have  been 
taken  from  their  homes  to  work  for 
the  enemy  in  far-off  places.  Displaced 
people — estimated  at  more  than  35,000,000 — 
must  be  identified  and  returned  to  their 
communities. 

These  millions  and  others  left  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages bombed  and  burned  to  rubble  will 
face  unemployment  and  lack  of  clothing, 
shelter,  fuel,  and  food. 

What  Conditions  Existed  Before? 

Experts  in  social  problems  emphasize  that  the 
war  has  aggravated  some  bad  conditions  which 
existed  long  before  the  war. 


Two  thirds  of  the  people  on  earth  have  never 
had  enough  to  eat— though  two  thirds  of 
the  people  work  at  producing  food. 

About  75  percent  of  the  people  of  Asia  and  30 
percent  in  advanced  industrial  countries 
lived  on  a  diet  below  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  health. 

In  some  countries  200  out  of  every  1,000  babies 
born  died  during  the  first  year. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  adults  of  the 
world  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 

The  majority  of  factory  workers  in  the  world, 
including  women  and  children,  endured 
sweatshop  conditions  at  sub-standard  wages. 

KINDS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ACTION 

"We  will  fail  indeed",  said  former  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  in  April  1944,  "if  we  win  a  victory  only 
to  let  the  free  peoples  of  this  world,  through  any 
absence  of  action  on  our  part,  sink  into  weakness 
and  despair." 

He  urged  that  "we  take  agreed  action  for  the 
improvement  of  labor  standards  and  standards  of 
health  and  nutrition." 


What  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Past? 

Many  international  organizations  for  social,  hu- 
manitarian, and  educational  advancement— both 
private  and  governmental — existed  before  the  war. 
Professional  organizations  of  doctors,  teachers,  so- 
cial workers,  labor,  and  business  exchanged  ideas 
and  circulated  information  through  international 
associations. 

The  United  States  Government  maintained 
membership  in  many  international  agencies  for 
social  and  economic  advancement.  (See  selected 
list  <on  page  ^6g.) 

These  agencies  made  contributions  toward 
social  progress  along  the  following  lines: 

1  Printed  separately  as  Department  of  State  publication 
2302. 
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Organized  exchange  of  information  through 
reports,  publications,  and  conferences  to  en- 
able each  nation  to  benefit  from  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  others. 

Example:  Control  of  epidemics  through  syste- 
matic reporting  of  the  International  Office 
of  Public  Health  on  cases  of  plague,  cholera, 
and  yellow  fever  and  other  health  infor- 
mation. 

Prepared  model  laws  to  raise  standards  and 
improve  conditions  and  promoted  their 
adoption  by  member  nations.  Also  recom- 
mended methods  of  cooperation  among 
nations. 

Example:  Model  laws  on  the  8-hour  day  and 
the  48-hour  wee\  and  on  child  labor  formu- 
lated and  urged  by  the  International  Labor 
Organization  guided  legislation  in  many 
countries. 

Helped  member  nations  make  agreements 
among  themselves  for  social  improvement, 
especially  in  cases  where  one  country  has 
difficulty  in  acting  by  itself. 

Example :  Agreements  on  the  control  of  produc- 
tion and  traffic  in  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs,  involving  coordination  of  criminal 
laws  and  cooperation  among  police  authori- 
ties. 

Directed  research  and  investigations  on  a  re- 
gional or  world-wide  scale  to  provide  a 
factual  basis  for  cooperation  among  nations 
in  solving  social  problems. 

Example :  Research  reports  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  on  social  security  and  unem- 
ployment insurance,  providing  scientific 
foundations  on  which  many  nations  are 
building  their  programs. 

Made  available  technical  experts  to  advise  and 
assist  member  nations. 

Example:  Public-health  authorities  from  vari- 
ous United  Nations  assisting  invaded  na- 
tions through  UNRRA  to  reestablish  their 
facilities. 
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What  Is  Proposed  for  the  Future? 

The  plans  for  the  United  Nations  Organization 
proposed  means  for  nations  to  work  together  for 
social  progress.  The  General  Assembly  would 
have  the  responsibility  for  promoting  cooperation 
in  this  field. 

An  Economic  and  Social  Council — under  its 
authority — would  make  studies  of  the  problems, 
spread  information,  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  the  General  Assembly,  and  coordinate  the 
work  of  various  social,  educational,  and  humani- 
tarian international  agencies. 

The  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, and  the  specialized  agencies  are  created  by 
governments,  not  to  legislate  for  them  or  give 
orders  to  them,  but  to  help  governments  do  to- 
gether what  cannot  be  done  as  well  separately. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION 

Allied  armies  are  responsible  during  the  military 
period  for  preventing  starvation,  epidemics,  and 
social  chaos.  They  provide  minimum  relief  and 
help  organize  the  areas  under  their  control.  Short- 
age of  shipping  and  damaged  transportation  sys- 
tems have  made  it  difficult  to  meet  the  most  press- 
ing civilian  needs  in  addition  to  the  demands  for 
military  supplies. 

UNRRA  was  organized  by  44  nations  in  1943  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  armies  and  assist  the 
military  or  the  national  governments  at  their  re- 
quest. UNRRA  was  not  set  up  to  do  the  whole 
job  but  "to  help  people  help  themselves". 

Countries  not  directly  invaded  by  the  enemy 
provide  supplies  and  assistance  to  peoples 
who  have  suffered  occupation. 

Invaded  nations  pay  for  the  supplies  they  need 
if  they  have  foreign  exchange.  Those  that 
cannot  pay  receive  basic  supplies  and  serv- 
ices from  an  international  pool  organized  by 
UNRRA. 

Whether  a  nation  is  able  to  pay  or  not,  it  must 
clear  its  list  of  needs  with  UNRRA  so  that 
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no  country  may  take  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  a  limited  world  supply. 

UNRRA  is  a  temporary  organization  which  will 
be  disbanded  when  its  emergency  job  is  done. 

It  is  furthermore  proposed  to  set  up  a  European 
Inland  Transport  Organization  in  which  the 
United  States  would  participate  to  reestablish 
essential  transport  facilities  in  devastated  Europe. 

PROBLEM  OF  FOOD 

A  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  was  recommended  at  the  Hot 
Springs  conference  in  June  1943.  By  March  1945, 
18  nations  had  indicated  their  intention  to  accept  a 
constitution  drafted  for  this  organization  by  the 
Interim  Commission. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Conference  states  both 
the  problem  and  some  proposals  to  meet  it. 

"This  Conference  .  .  .  declares  its  belief  that  the 
goal  of  freedom  from  want  of  food,  suitable 
and  adequate  for  the  health  and  strength  of 
all  peoples,  can  be  achieved. 

"The  first  cause  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  is 
poverty.  It  is  useless  to  produce  more  food 
unless  men  and  nations  provide  the  mar- 
kets to  absorb  it.  There  must  be  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  whole  world  economy  to 
provide  the  purchasing  power  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  adequate  diet  for  all. 

"The  primary  responsibility  lies  with  each  na- 
tion for  seeing  that  its  own  people  have 
the  food  needed  for  life  and  health;  steps 
to  this  end  are  for  national  determination. 
But  each  nation  can  fully  achieve  its  goal 
only  if  all  work  together." 

The  proposed  Organization  would  not  operate 
national  programs  or  dictate  actions  in  the  eco- 
nomic or  social  fields.  It  would  serve  member 
governments  in  various  ways  including  the  ways 
described  in  column  1,  page  567. 

LIVING  AND  WORKING  STANDARDS 

The  International  Labor  Organization,  through 
the  participation  of  representatives  of  workers, 


employers,  and  governments  of  some  50  nations, 
has  developed  during  the  past  quarter  century  a 
pattern  of  cooperation  to  promote  peace  through 
social  justice. 

The  ILO  studies  working  conditions  and  exist- 
ing legislation  and  frames  suggested  standards 
which  member  nations  consider  for  possible 
enactment. 

In  establishing  the  ILO  the  members  recognized 
in  the  constitution  that  "the  failure  of  any  nation 
to  adopt  humane  conditions  of  labor  is  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  other  nations  which  desire  to 
improve  conditions  in  their  own  countries". 

Examples  of  positive  action  are  the  five  agree- 
ments prepared  by  ILO  on  conditions  in 
maritime  employment  ratified  by  maritime 
nations,  including  the  United  States. 

A  reasonable  living  wage,  a  maximum  work- 
week, a  weekly  rest  period,  freedom  of 
association  for  employees  as  well  as  em- 
ployers, an  end  to  exploitation  of  child 
labor,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  an 
effective  system  of  labor  inspection  are 
among  the  goals  toward  which  ILO  has 
helped  the  world  make  progress. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

The  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  free  flow 
of  information  are  essential  to  social  progress. 

The  devastation  of  educational  and  cultural 
facilities  during  the  war  was  studied  by  the 
Allied  Ministers  of  Education  in  London  and 
plans  were  made  for  rehabilitation.  A  delegation 
from  the  United  States  met  with  the  Conference 
of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education  in  1944. 

A  draft  constitution  for  a  United  Nations 
organization  in  the  educational  and  cultural 
field  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  various 
governments. 

Such  an  international  organization  would  have 
among  its  tasks  to: 

Encourage  the  development  of  educational  and 
cultural  programs  in  support  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 
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Accelerate  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  information 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  on  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments. 

Conduct  and  encourage  research  and  studies  on 
educational  and  cultural  problems. 
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Assist  countries  that  request  help  in  developing 
their  educational  and  cultural  programs. 

These  attempts  to  seek  social  progress  through 
international  organization  in  the  past  and  the 
proposals  to  build  on  such  successful  experience  in 
the  future  are  an  integral  part  of  the  proposed 
structure  for  peace. 
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Some  International  Agencies 
(Related  to  social  progress) 


International  Labor  Organization 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 


See  Outline  No.  2. 


International  Office  of  Public  Health — Established  1907.  Purpose:  to  collect, 
and  notify  governments  of,  information  on  the  existence  of  certain  infectious 
diseases  and  the  measures  taken  to  check  these  diseases.  Prepared  two  inter- 
national sanitary  conventions,  which  are  being  temporarily  handled  by  UNRRA. 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau — Established  1902.  Coordinating  agency  for 
public  health  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  especially  with  reference  to  quaran- 
tine measures;  gives  technical  assistance  to  national  health  authorities. 

Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission — Created  1942.  Advises  British  and 
United  States  Governments  on  matters  relating  to  labor,  agriculture,  housing, 
health,  education,  social  welfare,  and  economics,  in  territories  under  their  flags 
in  the  Caribbean  area. 

International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission — Organized  1872.  Com- 
posed of  specialists  in  penology;  promotes  studies  of  problems  relating  to  crime, 
penal  legislation,  etc. 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees — Created  1938.  Cooperating 
closely  with  UNRRA  and  private  organizations,  negotiates  with  governments 
over  the  care  and  transportation  of  persons  who,  as  a  result  of  war  or  perse- 
cution in  Europe,  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  own  countries  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  beliefs. 

International  Bodies  for  Narcotics  Control — Several  bodies,  established  1921- 
193 1,  with  power  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  dangerous  drugs. 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood — Established 
1927.  Thirteen  American  republics,  including  the  United  States  of  America,  are 
members.  Purposes:  to  study  and  report  on  child- welfare  questions  and 
methods  and  organizations  for  dealing  with  them,  and  to  advise  public 
authorities  and  private  institutions. 
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Outline  No.  4l 


Freedom — How  Can  We  Achieve  It? 


A  Means  to  Peace 

The  Nazis,  the  Fascists,  and  the  Militarists  of 
Japan  put  the  fundamental  Rights  of  Man  in  issue 
when  they  began  their  war  for  the  subjugation  of 
humanity.  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  and  the  rest, 
openly  and  shamelessly  challenged  the  right  of 
men  to  learn,  to  communicate,  and  to  worship — 
the  right  to  equal  justice,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color — the  right  to  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  The  outcome  of  the  war  is  proof 
again  that  human  rights  are  more  powerful  than 
humanity's  oppressors. 

But  human  rights  are  powerful  not  only  in  war 
but  in  peace  also.  They  are  means  as  well  as  ends. 
It  is  in  the  practice  of  these  rights  that  the  best  hope 
for  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  must  rest.  The 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  which  provide  that 
the  United  Nations  Organization  shall  "promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms", recognize  this  fact. 

Archibald  MacLeish 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 


THE   ASSAULT  ON  FREEDOM 

In  1923  Mussolini  said:  "Fascism  has  already 
trampled  over  the  rotten  corpse  of  liberty,  and  if 
necessary  it  will  again".    The  aggressors  in  this 
war  have  suppressed  freedom  in  tiieir  own  coun- 
tries and  in  countries  they  have  occupied. 
They  have  burned  books,  censored  expression, 
tortured  people  for  their  opinions,  and  estab- 
lished a  monopoly  over  the  channels  of 
communication. 
They  have  persecuted  men  and  women  for  their 
religious  faith  and  prevented  the  exercise  of 
religious  liberty. 

1  Printed  separately  as  Department  of  State  publication 
2303. 


They  have  taken  property  without  due  process 

of  law  and  violated  the  privacy  of  the  home. 

They  have  deprived  men  and  women  of  fair 

trial  and  imposed  cruel  punishments. 
They  have  made  a  farce  of  elections  and  deprived 

people  of  their  political  rights. 
They  have  spread  propaganda  against  human 
rights  throughout  the  world  and  attempted 
to  stir  up  racial  and  religious  prejudices. 
Former  Secretary  of  State  Hull  has  pointed  out: 
"We  have  moved  from  a  careless  tolerance 
of  evil  institutions  to  the  conviction  that  free 
governments  and  Nazi  and  Fascist  govern- 
ments cannot  exist  together  in  this  world  be- 
cause the  very  nature  of  the  latter  requires 
them  to  be  aggressors  and  the  very  nature 
of  free  governments  too  often  lays  them  open 
to  treacherous  and  well-laid  plans  of  attack." 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  FREEDOM 

Nations  whose  freedom  and  independence  were 
threatened  joined  issue  with  the  aggressors.  They 
subscribed  to  certain  principles  which  they  stated 
in  a  number  of  basic  documents. 

Atlantic  Charter 

This  statement  of  principles  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  was  made  a  part  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration.  The  third  of  eight  points  in  the 
Charter  reads  as  follows: 

"They  respect  the  right  of  all  people  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live ;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights 
and  self-government  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them." 

Statement  of  the  Crimean  Conference 

At  Yalta  in  the  Crimea,  President  Roosevelt, 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin 
made  a  statement  which  said  in  part: 
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".  .  .  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  our  pledge  in 
the  declaration  by  the  United  Nations,  and  our 
determination  to  build  in  cooperation  with 
other  peace-loving  nations  world  order  under 
law,  dedicated  to  peace,  security,  freedom  and 
general  well-being  of  all  mankind." 
Another  section  of  this  statement  says: 

"The  establishment  of  order  in  Europe  and 
the  rebuilding  of  national  economic  life  must 
be  achieved  by  processes  which  will  enable  the 
liberated  peoples  to  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of 
Nazism  and  Fascism  and  to  create  democratic 
institutions  of  their  own  choice.  This  is  a 
principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter— the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live— the  restoration  of 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  to  those 
peoples  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them  by  the  aggressor  nations." 

Resolution  at  Mexico  City 

The  inter-American  conference  at  Mexico  City 
(February  and  March  1945)  adopted  a  resolution 
presented  by  the  United  States  which  urged  the 
American  Republics  to  do  four  things: 

1.  Recognize  the  obligation  of  democratic  gov- 

ernments to  assure  their  people  free  and 
impartial  access  to  information; 

2.  Undertake  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  earliest 

possible  abandonment  of  wartime  censor- 
ship; 

3.  Take  measures,  separately  and  in  coopera- 

tion with  one  another,  to  promote  a  free 
exchange  of  information  among  their  peo- 
ple; and 

4.  Make  every  effort,  after  accepting  such  a  pro- 

gram for  themselves,  to  obtain  acceptance 
of  the  same  principles  throughout  the  world. 

RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 

In  Support  of  Freedom 
Free  nations  of  the  world  have  cooperated  over 
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the  years  in  various  ways  to  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

Facilities  for  the  Free  Flow  of  Information 

Certain  technical  provisions  were  recognized  as 
essential  to  the  communication  of  ideas  between 
peoples  and  nations.  As  science  introduced  new 
methods  of  rapid  communication,  international 
agreements  and  organizations  were  needed  to 
make  the  new  facilities  serve  the  world  effectively. 
Three  examples  will  show  what  has  already  been 
done  through  international  action: 

1.  Communication  through  the  mails.  Infi- 
nitely complicated  problems  involved  in  mailing 
letters,  books,  and  periodicals  all  over  the  world 
have  been  worked  out  through  the  Universal 
Postal  Union.  Uniform  rates  of  postage,  methods 
of  exchanging  balances  due  on  postage  accounts  of 
various  nations,  and  postal  regulations  in  all 
countries  have  been  cleared  through  the  Postal 
Union.  The  flow  of  expression  across  borders  de- 
pends for  practical  international  application  on  the 
work  of  this  agency. 

2.  Communication  by  radio,  telephone,  and 
telegraph.  A  network  of  agreements  among  na- 
tions was  essential  for  the  orderly  utilization  of 
these  facilities.  The  Bureau  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  is  the  agency  through 
which  the  nations  work  together  on  these  prob- 
lems. At  the  Washington  Conference  of  1927 
over  2,000  recommendations  on  radio  problems 
were  made.  The  Bureau  acts  as  a  clearing-house 
for  all  information  on  the  subject. 

3.  Communication  based  on  common  terms. 
The  exchange  of  information — especially  scien- 
tific research — requires  agreement  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  used.  Such  international  agencies 
as  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures have  helped  people  of  various  countries  under- 
stand one  another  by  agreements  on  measurements 
used  in  the  sciences.  The  daily  lives  of  the  people 
of  the  world  are  directly  affected  by  this  type  of 
international  collaboration. 
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Advancing  Free  Institutions 

Over  the  years  the  nations  have  cooperated  to 
build  up  free  institutions  and  make  them  work  for 
human  welfare.  Three  examples  will  show  how 
the  principles  of  freedom  have  been  advanced : 

I.  Representative  government  has  been  strength- 
ened and  national  parliaments  or  congresses 
brought  in  touch  with  international  affairs  by  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  League  of  Nations  used  its  means  to  promote 
and  assist  free  institutions  in  member  nations. 
Its  activities  in  mandated  territories,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  minorities,  and  in  certain  plebiscite  areas 
are  examples. 

2.  Exchange  of  publications  has  been  fostered 
ever  since  Alexandre  Vattemare,  a  Frenchman, 
visited  the  United  States  in  1839  to  get  it  started. 
Through  the  International  Exchange  of  Publica- 
tions, millions  of  government  documents,  books, 
and  other  printed  materials  have  been  systemati- 
cally exchanged  among  the  nations.  This  pro- 
gram has  helped  make  the  knowledge  of  each 
country  available  to  others. 

During  the  war  United  Nations  Information 
Offices  were  established  to  promote  the  freer  flow 
of  information  that  would  help  peoples  understand 
one  another. 

Some  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
have  set  up  Information  Libraries  in  foreign  centers 
to  make  available  books,  pamphlets,  pictures,  films, 
and  records— both  scholarly  and  popular— to  in- 
crease an  understanding  of  their  cultures  and  their 
contributions  to  knowledge. 

3.  Learning  and  the  arts  were  encouraged 
through  the  International  Organization  for  Intel- 
lectual Cooperation  working  under  the  League  of 
Nations.  National  committees  were  created  in 
many  countries  to  work  for  educational  advance, 
exchange  of  students  and  professors,  and  the  effec- 
tive use  of  freedom  for  cultural  progress. 
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FOR  FUTURE  CONSIDERATION 

The  representatives  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posed that  the  United  Nations  Organization  should 
"promote  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms".  The  means  for  doing  this  in 
an  organized  way  were  left  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  work 
out  when  the  Organization  is  established.  Exist- 
ing and  proposed  international  agencies  in  this  field 
would  be  related  to  the  General  Organization,  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  would  coordinate 
their  activities. 

Advancement  of  Education 

The  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education 
meeting  in  London  last  year  proposed  an  inter- 
national education  agency  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  and  culture. 

Such  an  educational  organization  would  not  be 
empowered  to  interfere  with  educational  systems 
of  the  member  nations.  But  through  it  each 
nation  could  benefit  from  the  experience  and  prac- 
tices of  others. 

The  proposed  organization  could  help  nations 
achieve  a  greater  freedom  by  accelerating  the  inter- 
change of  knowledge  and  ideas  essential  to  social 
and  economic  progress. 

It  could  also  contribute  to  peace  by  helping  edu- 
cational and  cultural  institutions  to  increase  under- 
standing among  nations  and  peoples. 

Dealing  With  Aggressive  Tyrannies 

The  Security  Council  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Organization  would  have  the  power  to  act 
if  it  considered  that  a  violent  threat  to  internal 
freedom  was  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind",  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Grew  stated  recently,  "that  the  Se- 
curity Council  would  act  if  we  were  faced  again 
by  the  kind  of  situations  that  arose  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy  under  Hitler  and  Mussolini  before  the 
war.  This  time  we  would  take  action  before  a 
war  can  get  started." 
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International  Bill  of  Rights 

Leading  citizens  in  several  countries  have  urged 
:that  an  International  Bill  of  Rights  be  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations. 

Recognizing  that  liberty  cannot  be  unlimited — 
,  that  the  freedom  of  one  ends  where  he  uses  it  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  another — these  citizens 
;  suggest  that  certain  human  rights  be  accepted  as 
I  basic  to  world  order. 

Freedom  of  Religion 

The  right  to  join  with  others  in  churches  and 
institutions,  and  to  worship  as  one  believes. 
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Freedom  of  Speech 

The  right  of  the  individual  to  form  and  hold 
opinions,  to  assemble  with  others  to  listen,  discuss, 
and  speak,  being  responsible  for  what  he  says  that 
may  harm  others. 

The  right  to  read  as  well  as  the  right  to  express; 
reasonable  access  to  the  media  of  expression  such 
as  print,  radio,  and  films  for  all  who  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

Fair  Trial 

The  right  to  public  hearings,  to  competent  coun- 
sel, to  call  witnesses,  and  to  protection  against  arbi- 
trary detention,  cruel  or 
unusual  punishments, 


Some  International  Organisations 

(Related  to  problems  of  freedom) 

International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union — Established  1 874.  Collects 
and  publishes  information,  determines  costs  to  be  borne  by  each  country  in  con- 
nection with  international  postal  service,  cooperates  with  international  transporta- 
tion and  communication  organizations. 

Bureau  of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union — Established  1934. 
Assists  governments  in  information  and  advice  about  regulations  and  agree- 
ments on  international  communications — telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio. 

International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures — Established  1876.  Purpose: 
to  conduct  scientific  investigations  for  comparison  and  verification  of  standards 
and  scales  of  precision. 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions — Established  1919.  To  assist  in 
coordinating  and  promoting  scientific  research. 

Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union — Established  1888.  The  central  office 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  consists  of  organized  groups  of  members  of 
legislatures.  The  purpose  of  the  organization — "to  unite  in  common  action  the 
members  of  all  parliaments  ...  in  order  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  their 
respective  states  in  the  firm  establishment  and  the  democratic  development  of 
the  work  of  international  peace  and  cooperation  between  nations  by  means  of  a 
universal  organization  of  nations." 

Intellectual  Cooperation  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations — Originated  in 
the  second  Assembly,  1921.  Organized  as  one  of  the  four  technical  organiza- 
tions of  the  League  in  1926.  The  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  was  set 
up  in  Paris  to  work  for  cultural  advancement  with  learned  professions  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  member  countries.  Forty-four  national  committees  for  intellectual 
cooperation  were  created. 

United  Nations  Information  Offices— Established  in  1942.  Nineteen  of  the 
United  Nations  cooperate  in  an  information  program,  preparing  pamphlets, 
posters,  films,  studies,  press  materials,  and  radio  programs.  A  clearing-house 
function  is  performed  by  Offices  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


and  loss  of  life  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process 
of  law.  Equal  protection 
of  the  law,  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  sex,  or 
beliefs. 

Under  Secretary  of 
State  Grew  has  recently 
commented  on  the  sug- 
gested International  Bill 
of  Rights: 

"Perhaps  the  Assem- 
bly [of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization] 
would  adopt  a  bill  of 
basic  human  rights;  or 
a  treaty  might  be  ne- 
gotiated, under  which 
the  signatory  states 
agree  to  respect  such 
rights  as  freedom  of 
speech,  of  assembly,  of 
the  press,  of  religion. 
Certainly  the  American 
Government  will 
always  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  any  interna- 
tional movement  to 
widen  the  area  of 
human  liberty." 
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The  Work  of  the  Cultural-Relations  Attach6 


THAT  A  CULTURAL  ATTACHE  really 
works  is  a  minor  masterpiece  of 
understatement !  Anyone  who  undertakes  the  de- 
velopment of  understanding  between  a  foreign 
country  and  our  own  or  helps  "people  to  speak  to 
people",  as  Assistant  Secretary  MacLeish  puts  it, 
must  deal  with  every  phase  of  human  and  intel- 
lectual life.  That  makes  for  not  only  a  full-time 
job  but  an  overtime  one  as  well. 

Primarily  the  work  of  the  cultural  attache  is 
one  of  meeting,  knowing,  and  cultivating  the  many 
groups  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited 
that  are  not  habitually  in  contact  with  the  political, 
economic,  military,  or  naval  sections  of  the  Em- 
bassy—groups that  include  university  and  other 
educational  leaders,  officials  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  scientific  societies,  musical  and  artistic 
groups,  writers,  journalists,  and  sportsmen.  No 
matter  how  small  the  country,  this  alone  could 
occupy  a  lifetime!  To  these  individuals  and 
groups  the  attache  must  bring  a  lively  personal  in- 
terest and,  wherever  possible,  more  tangible  aid 
in  the  form  of  information,  books,  and  occasional 
fellowships.  He  must  be  an  intellectual  jack-of- 
all-trades  capable  of  discussing  intelligently  all 
but  the  most  technical  problems  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects.  As  far  as  possible,  the  attache  must 
represent  all  groups  and  all  classes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people— one  minute  a  walking  delegate,  the 
next  a  potential  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  or  an  interpreter  of 
the  Chicago  school  of  poetry,  or  a  purveyor  of  pro- 
gressive methods  in  rural  education. 

Does  this  seem  like  putting  a  premium  on  super- 
ficial smatterings  of  knowledge?  It  isn't.  The 
attache  is  not  required  to  be  an  expert  in  any  one 
field.  He  is  a  liaison  man  between  various  ex- 
perts in  two  countries,  and  his  own  pet  interests 
must  be  subordinated  to  those  of  whatever  group 
he  is  dealing  with  at  the  moment.  He  need  not 
have  a  specialized  knowledge  of  their  problems, 
but  he  must  have  a  real  and  sympathetic  interest — 
and  this  interest  cannot  be  successfully  feigned. 

1  Mr.  Cody  is  Cultural-Relations  Attache  at  the  American 
Embassy  at  Asunci6n,  Paraguay. 


By 
MORRILL  CODY1 


The  cultural  attache  must  be  a  man  who 
likes  people — an  extrovert. 
The  inevitable  result  of  his  contacts  is  a  moun- 
tain of  invitations  to  attend  meetings,  concerts, 
lectures,  theatricals,  graduations,  outings,  spell- 
ing-bees, ceremonies,  exhibitions,  and  contests,  and 
in  many  instances  he  is  expected  to  be  an  active 
participant  in  a  group  and  its  work.  Then  too, 
the  Ambassador,  long  besieged  by  invitations  of 
an  unofficial  nature,  is  likely  to  pass  them  on  to 
the  cultural  attache  as  someone  appointed  by  a 
kind  fate  to  relieve  him  of  these  added  demands. 
It  might  make  for  a  more  peaceful,  and  even  cul- 
tural, life  for  the  attache  himself  if  all  these  func- 
tions took  place  within  an  approximate  working 
day,  but  most  of  them  don't.  The  "day",  so  called, 
often  stretches  into  16  or  17  hou:  3.  My  own  record 
was  reached  last  year  when  I  attended  14  meet- 
ings in  one  week  and  persuaded  other  members 
of  the  staff  to  appear  at  another  7. 

To  these  activities  must  be  added  all  the  office 
details,  including  the  handling  of  20  to  30  differ- 
ent fellowships  and  internee  programs,  each  with 
a  different  application  form,  distinct  qualifica- 
tions, and  separate  methods  of  handling.  Appli- 
cants for  training  in  philosophy,  medicine,  mete- 
orology, Boy  Scout  leadership,  or  20  other  subjects 
must  be  interviewed  and  judged  as  to  moral  and 
mental  fitness  for  fellowship  award.  All  appli- 
cants must  be  tested  in  English,  and  for  the  win- 
ners the  attache  or  one  of  his  assistants  must 
arrange  passage  and  visas  and  must  advise  on 
problems  of  clothing,  money,  and  even  private 
affairs.  Why  all  this?  Because  the  full  benefit 
from  such  a  program  comes  only  when  every  detail 
is  carried  out  easily  and  efficiently. 

The  book-distribution  program,  which  involves 
the  visiting  of  libraries  and  determination  of  what 
volumes  are  most  needed,  likewise  requires  much 
detailed  labor  and  time.  To  this  is  added  the  work 
of  procuring  books  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  other  public  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Liaison  with  the  local  coordination  committees, 
promotion  and  supervision  of  the  cultural  insti- 
tutes (there  are  five  in  Paraguay  in  as  many  cities) , 
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answering  innumerable  requests  for  information 
about  the  United  States,  and  keeping  abreast  of 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  world  are  only  a  few 
other  items  to  keep  the  cultural  attach©  from  find- 
ing time  on  his  hands.  Any  remaining  idle  mo- 
ments can  readily  be  consumed  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  lectures  about  the  United 
States  or  the  writing  of  articles  for  ever-greedy 
magazines  and  newspapers. 
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Along  with  all  these  duties,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  attache  inform  the  Department, 
through  comprehensive  reports,  of  significant 
trends  of  thought  in  the  country  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  and  of  the  cultural  activities  of  other 
countries  represented  there.  He  must  portray — 
if  he  can — the  primitive  sub-surface  emotions  that 
make  one  people  and  one  nation  different  from 
another. 
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Adherence  by  Syria  and  Lebanon  to  the 
Declaration  by  United  Nations 


[Released  to  the  press  March  28] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  received  the 
following  communication  from  His  Excellency 
Khalid  el-Azm,  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Syria : 

"Damascus,  March  1, 19Ifi. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  Syria  declared  a  state  of  war  with  Germany 
and  Japan  on  26  February  1945,  as  a  further  mani- 
festation of  its  solidarity  and  cooperation  with 
the  United  Nations.  The  Government  of  Syria  has 
decided  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  by  the  United 
Nations  dated  1  January  1942  and,  by  means  of 
this  communication,  adheres  to  that  Declaration. 

"Please  accept  [etc.]  "Khalid  el-Azm" 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

"March  28, 1945. 

"I  have  received  your  communication  of  March 
1,  1945,  stating  thai  Syria  declared  a  state  of  war 
with  Germany  and  Japan  on  February  26,  1945, 
as  a  further  manifestation  of  its  solidarity  and 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations ;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Syria  has  decided  to  adhere  to  the 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  and,  by  means  of 
that  communication,  adheres  to  the  Declaration. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Syria  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"Please  accept  [etc.]  "Joseph  C.  Grew" 


[Released  to  the  press  March  28] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  received  the 
following  communication  from  His  Excellency, 
Wadih  Nairn,  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Lebanon: 

"Beirut,  March  1, 1945. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  Lebanon  declared  a  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
many and  Japan  on  27  February  1945,  as  a  further 
manifestation  of  its  solidarity  and  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations.  The  Government  of 
Lebanon  has  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration 
by  the  United  Nations  dated  1  January  1942  and, 
by  means  of  this  communication,  adheres  to  that 
Declaration. 

"Please  accept  [etc.]  "Wadih  Naim" 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

"March  28,  1945. 

"I  have  received  your  communication  of  March 
1,  1945  stating  that  Lebanon  declared  a  state  of 
war  with  Germany  and  Japan  on  February  27, 
1945,  as  a  further  manifestation  of  its  solidarity 
and  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations;  that 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  has  decided  to  adhere 
to  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  and,  by 
means  of  that  communication,  adheres  to  the  Dec- 
laration. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Lebanon  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"Please  accept  [etc.]  "Joseph  C.  Grew" 
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United  Nations  Conference  on  International 

ganization 


INVITATIONS   EXTENDED  TO  SYRIA  AND 
LEBANON 

[Released  to  the  press  March  28] 

The  Department  made  public  on  March  28  the 
texts  of  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  communications 
of  adherence  to  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations 
and  of  the  replies  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  four  nations  sponsoring  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization  have 
all  agreed  that  Syria  and  Lebanon  should  be  in- 
vited to  participate  in  that  conference,  and  this 
Government  is  extending  invitations  to  them  on 
behalf  of  the  sponsoring  nations.  The  French 
Government  has  indicated  its  support  of  this  ac- 
tion, having  taken  the  initiative  in  proposing  that 
these  two  Governments  be  invited  to  San 
Francisco. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  INVITATION  TO  THE 

CONFERENCE  BY  THIRTY-SEVEN 

GOVERNMENTS 

[Released  to  the  press  March  30] 

The  following  37  governments  have  now  for- 
mally accepted  the  invitation  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  at  San  Francisco  on  April  25, 
extended  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  itself  and  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  the  Republic  of  China:  Australia,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Turkey,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  French  Republic  had 
previously  agreed  to  participate  in  the  conference. 


The  remaining  two  governments,  Peru  and 
Yugoslavia,  have  not  as  yet  formally  accepted  the 
invitation,  but  the  Department  has  noted  that  they 
have  either  appointed  a  delegation  to  attend  the 
conference  or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

British  Delegation 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  has  announced  that 
the  British  Delegation  would  be  led  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable R.  Anthony  Eden,  and  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  the  Right  Honorable  Clement  R. 
Attlee,  and  that,  besides  these  two  leaders,  the 
principal  delegates  would  be  the  Right  Honorable 
Viscount  Cranborne,  Secretary  of  State  for  Do- 
minion Affairs  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
Ambassador  in  Washington ;  the  junior  delegates 
named  are  the  following  Parliamentary  secre- 
taries of  various  ministries:  George  Tomlinson, 
Labor;  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson,  Home  Security; 
Miss  Florence  Horsbrugh,  Health;  William  Ma- 
bane,  Food ;  and  Dingle  Foot,  Economic  Warfare. 

Australian  Delegation 

Prime  Minister  Curtin  of  Australia  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Australian  Delegation  will  in- 
clude the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  the  Right 
Honorable  Francis  Michael  Forde  and  the  Right 
Honorable  Herbert  Vere  Evatt,  K.C.,  Minister  for 
External  Affairs,  who  will  be  accompanied  by  Sir 
Frederic  Eggleston,  Australian  Minister,  Wash- 
ington ;  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  John  Lavarack,  K.B.E.,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Head  of  Australian  Military  Mis- 
sion, Washington ;  Air  Marshal  Richard  Williams, 
C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  Head  of  Australian  Air  Mis- 
sion, Washington;  Comdr.  S.  H.  K.  Spurgeon, 
D.S.O.,  Naval  Attache,  Australian  Legation, 
Washington ;  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Coleman,  O.B.E.,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Department  of  Defense,  and  by 
Senator  George  McLeay  (Liberal  Party) ;  Senator 
R.  H.  Nash  (Labour  Party) ;  the  Honorable  J. 
McEwen  (Country  Party) ;  the  Honorable  R.  J. 
Pollard  (Labour  Party) ;  Mr.  H.  A.  M.  Campbell 
(editor  of  The  Age,  newspaper) ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Walsh 
(federal    president    of    the   Australian   Labour 
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Party)  ;  Mr.  C.  D.  A.  Odberg  (president,  the  Aus- 
tralian Council  of  Employers'  Federation) ;  Dr. 
Roland  Wilson  (Secretary,  Department  of  Labour 
ami  National  Services) ;  Mr.  W.  McMahon  Ball 
(head  of  Department  of  Political  Science,  Univer- 
sity of  Melbourne) ;  Mr.  E.  V.  Paymont  (general 
secretary.  Returned  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Associa- 
tion) ;  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Street  (leading  member  of 
Australian  women's  organizations),  as  assistants 
to  the  Delegation. 

Egyptian  Delegation 

It  has  been  announced  in  Cairo  that  the  Prime 
Minister  Mahmoud  Fahmy  El-Nokrashy  Pasha 
will  head  the  Egyptian  Delegation  and  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Abdel  Hamid  Badawi  Pasha,  and  by  Mohamed 
Hussein  Heikal  Pasha.  President  of  the  Senate; 
Ismail  Sedky  Pasha,  ex-Prime  Minister;  Abdel 
Fattah  Yehia  Pasha.  ex-Prime  Minister;  Makram 
Ebeid  Pasha,  Minister  of  Finance;  Hafez  Ram- 
adan Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice;  Wassef  Boutros 
Ghali  Pasha,  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Aly 
El-Chamsy  Pasha,  Director  of  National  Bank; 
and  Hafez  Afifi  Pasha,  Director  of  Bank  Misr. 

South  African  Delegates 

Field  Marshal  the  Right  Honorable  Jan  Chris- 
tian Smuts  has  announced  that  he  will  attend  the 
conference  as  the  principal  South  African  repre- 
sentative, and  that  the  Union  Minister  in  Wash- 
ington, Dr.  S.  F.  N.  Gie,  will  be  codelegate. 

New  Zealand  Delegates 

It  has  been  announced  in  Wellington  that  the 
New  Zealand  Delegation  will  be  led  by  the  Prime 
Minister  Peter  Fraser  and  will  include  the  New 
Zealand  Minister  in  Washington,  Carl  Berendsen. 

Other  Delegations 

The  Department  has  also  been  officially  in- 
formed that  the  Czechoslovak  Delegation  will  be 
headed  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Jan  Masaryk ; 
that  the  Foreign  Minister,  John  Sophianopoulos, 
will  head  the  Greek  Delegation;  that  the  Indian 
Delegation  will  be  composed  of  Sir  Ramaswami 
Mudaliar,  Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon,  Sir  V.  T.  Krish- 
namachari,  Mr.  K.  P.  S.  Menon  (secretary),  Cap- 
tain T.  E.  Brownsdon  (deputy-secretary),  and 
Mr.  John  Bartley  (legal  adviser) ;  and  that  Amir 
Faisal,  Viceroy  of  the  Hejaz  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister, will  head  the  Saudi  Arabian  Delegation. 
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Disappearance  of  American 
Citizens  Deported  by  Germans 
From  Occupied  Areas 

[Released  to  the  press  March  26] 

Through  various  reliable  channels  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  learned  of  the  disappearance  of 
certain  American  citizens  who  were  deported  by 
the  Germans  from  occupied  areas.  The  list  of 
names  of  those  citizens,  including  the  places  from 
which  they  were  deported  and  the  dates  of  depor- 
tation, was  made  public  by  the  Department  on 
March  26. 

The  Department  is  making  every  effort  through 
the  Swiss  Government,  in  charge  of  American  in- 
terests in  Germany,  and,  where  appropriate, 
through  other  channels  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  those  persons  or  to  determine  their  fate. 
Their  American  relatives  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  known  to  the  Department  are  being  promptly 
informed  of  any  facts  which  are  developed  in 
these  investigations. 

Fourth  Anniversary  of 
Constitution  of  New 
Government  of  Yugoslavia 

[Released  to  the  press  March  27] 

The  President  sent  the  following  message  to 
King  Peter,  of  Yugoslavia,  on  March  27 : 

This  day  marks  another  anniversary  of  that 
great  event  in  Yugoslav  history,  when  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds  your  brave  countrymen 
defied  the  Axis  forces  and  thus  asserted  their  right 
to  live  as  a  free  and  independent  nation.1 

On  this  memorable  occasion  the  American  peo- 
ple look  forward  to  the  day  of  victory  when  the 
valiant  people  of  Yugoslavia  will  regain  complete 
possession  of  their  country.  Then  may  they  work 
together  as  one  willing  people  in  the  task  of 
rebuilding  their  shattered  homeland. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
His  Majesty  King  Peter  II, 

King  of  Yugoslavia, 
London. 
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Bretton  Woods 


[Released  to  the  press  March  28] 

The  course  of  the  war  is  moving  inexorably  into 
Germany  and  Japan.  Our  cost  is  great  in  blood 
of  our  dearest  and  best,  and  in  treasure  of  our 
resources,  past  and  future.  But  until  one  of  our 
own  is  lost,  it  is  difficult  for  us  personally  to  realize 
and  comprehend  the  devastation  and  destruction 
which  has  struck  the  world.  We  see  shocking 
pictures  of  Germany,  but  the  pictures  of  Saint-L6, 
of  Caen,  of  Stalingrad  or  Kiev,  even  of  London, 
have  faded  considerably  to  our  hardened  percep- 
tion. Then  we  read  that  most  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  France  and  Belgium  was  saved  from 
destruction  except  for  railroads  and  bridges,  and 
we  settle  back  to  our  own  troubles. 

What  few  of  us  can  conceive,  and  fewer  still  keep 
in  our  minds  for  more  than  a  moment,  is  the  loss 
of  many  leaders  and  the  complete  disruption  of 
the  peacetime  economic  system  for  existence  in 
every  country  of  Europe  and  China  and  south- 
east Asia  and  the  southwest  Pacific.  Did  you  read 
of  the  first  1,200  Frenchmen,  freed  from  prison 
camps,  who  arrived  in  Paris?  They  were  dazed 
like  men  returned  from  amnesia  and  a  horrible 
dream.  Where  is  the  honest  and  friendly  spirit 
of  international  collaboration  to  come  from  ?  Or 
the  tough  competence  and  sound  government  poli- 
cies for  the  internal  administration  of  these  coun- 
tries? We  who  build  our  spiritual  foundations 
on  the  Bible  believe  in  the  strength  and  capacity 
of  human  beings,  but  we  shall  need  all  of  those 
foundations  of  faith  in  the  years  ahead.  Most  of 
these  countries  have  to  build  from  the  ground  up, 
and  their  tools  and  skilled  workmen  and  materials 
are  few  and  hard  to  find  in  every  field  of  activity. 

The  place  to  begin  on  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion has  to  be  with  the  financial  measures  that 
permit  exchange  and  supply  of  goods  between 
nations.  We  have  adequate  wartime  financial  ar- 
rangements. We  are  supplying  our  Allies  with 
necessary  goods  under  lend-lease.  Other  arrange- 
ments are  also  being  employed  such  as  those 
whereby  countries,  especially  those  in  the  Middle 

J  Delivered  before  the  World  Affairs  Council  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  on  Mar.  28,  1945.  Mr.  Taft  is  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 


Address  by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT  « 

East,  sell  goods  to  Great  Britain  but  leave  the 
pounds  sterling  in  London  until  after  the  war. 

But  lend-lease  stops  with  the  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  pressure  probably  will  be  put  on  the 
British  by  some  nations  to  settle  their  sterling 
balances.  France  and  Belgium  also  will  need 
much  more  in  goods  than  the  value  of  what  they 
can  expect.  This  will  not  be  a  new  experience. 
After  the  last  war,  in  the  two  years  1919  and  1920, 
Europe  had  to  import  17.4  billion  dollars  of  goods 
and  only  exported  5  billion  dollars.  The  deficit 
this  time  could  be  far  greater,  as  the  needs  are 
astronomical. 

The  situation  will  certainly  require  the  continu- 
ation of  many  wartime  controls  for  several  years. 
Certain  things  have  to  be  imported  to  sustain  life : 
food  into  England,  industrial  raw  materials  into 
France.  Scarce  foreign  currencies  will  be  ra- 
tioned in  order  to  be  sure  only  necessities  come  in 
from  these  countries.  Dollars  are  scarce  in  Europe 
and  in  British  areas.  That  scarcity  will  certainly 
affect  for  some  time  our  exports  to  Europe  and 
the  British  Isles.  Sterling  is  widely  owned.  It 
is  therefore  easily  available,  and  that  will  put 
England  in  a  tough  spot  as  sterling  demands  are 
presented. 

All  this  is  to  be  expected,  but  there  are  also 
financial  devices  of  economic  warfare  which,  like 
the  military  arts  of  war,  the  Nazis  taught  the 
world.  Many  people  and  governments  believe 
that  by  monetary  measures  they  can  correct  all  the 
economic  ills  to  which  our  complex  civilization  is 
subject.  The  taxing  and  spending  power,  the 
power  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  and  to  in- 
fluence, if  not  determine,  interest  rates — all  these 
are  thought  of  as  useful  means  to  secure  high 
levels  of  employment  and  full  uses  of  resources. 
But  in  the  kind  of  perpetual  crises  through  which 
the  war  areas  move,  complete  reliance  cannot  be 
placed  upon  these  devices  rather  than  employing 
tougher  measures  needed  for  real  correction. 

We  therefore  face  immediately  the  necessity  of 
securing  some  means  to  finance  restoration  of  trade 
and  at  the  same  time  some  measure  of  regulation 
for  international  exchange.  We  cannot  wait  to 
deal  with  the  nations  one  at  a  time,  44  or  more  of 
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ihem.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  relations 
with  Great  Britain  are  especially  significant  in 
;he  financial  future,  but  a  multilateral  approach 
loes  not  prevent  direct  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain ;  it  makes  that  relationship  more  possible. 
We  cannot  wait  to  deal  with  them  all  singly. 

So  the  United  Nations  started  in  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  monetary  problem  first,  both  because 
it  was  most  necessary  and  most  explosive. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bretton  Woods  conference 
was  to  adopt  monetary  measures  which  would 
issist  in  securing  stability  of  exchange  rates,  with 
some  method  for  orderly  and  undisturbing 
>hanses  when  needed,  and  which  would  assist  in 
bringing  about  an  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  various  countries.  For  those 
purposes  the  International  Monetary  Fund  was 
set  up.  The  conference  also  studied  and  laid  the 
oToundwork  for  the  movement  of  capital  between 
countries  for  permanent  investment.  The  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment was  the  result,  with  direct  loaning  authority 
and  power  to  guarantee  private  loans.1 

The  Bank  has  had  little  opposition  and  that  has 
led  to  insufficient  discussion  of  the  very  important 
problem  of  foreign  capital  investment  by  the 
United  States.  I  will  only  point  out  here  that  our 
policy  is  to  encourage  foreign  industrialization 
and  development  by  the  export  of  our  capital, 
equipment,  and  know-how.  We  reject  the  theories 
of  George  IIFs  day  which  forbade  manufacturing 
in  the  Colonies,  and  point  to  the  increased  pros- 
perity which  England  derived  from  an  indus- 
trialized United  States  even  through  a  tariff  wall. 

We  are  proposing  to  implement  this  policy  in 
part  at  least  by  supporting  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

The  Fund  is  a  pretty  technical  operation  for  a 
layman  like  myself.  I  therefore  give  great  weight 
to  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
American  monetary  economists  endorse  it.  But 
I  can  describe  it,  and  some  phases  of  its  opera- 
tion are  primarily  matters  of  human  nature  in 
politics  on  which  if  not  an  expert,  at  least  I  have 
a  right  to  say  something. 

The  Fund  provides  detailed  machinery  for  fix- 
ing initial  rates  of  exchange.  Now  that  is  a  very 
political  matter  on  which  no  doubt  there  will  be 
vigorous  dickering  behind  the  scenes.     But  the 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25,  1945,  p.  469,  and  Mar.  11,  1945, 
p.  409. 


rules  are  soundly  conceived,  and  a  nation  joining 
the  Fund  must  consult  and  subject  itself  to  the 
pressures  from  all  other  nations  concerned.  That 
is  worth  having.    The  alternative  is  economic  war. 

The  Fund  puts  limitations  on  changes  of  rates. 
Again  political  realities  will  always  be  important 
where  changes  are  proposed,  but  again  there  must 
be  consultation,  and  limits  are  fixed.  The  criteria 
for  judgment  are  well  conceived  out  of  experience 
and  common  sense. 

The  monetary  policies  of  each  country  are  sub- 
jected to  scrutiny  and  criticism  as  they  affect 
others,  with  the  emphasis  on  policies  which  inter- 
fere least  and  help  the  most  with  international 
trade.  That  means  that  there  is  a  chance  for  the 
exercise  of  real  leadership  by  the  Fund  toward 
expanded  and  non-discriminatory  trade. 

The  Fund  provides  for  limited  mutual  assist- 
ance by  financial  aid  for  current  purposes  other 
than  relief.  I  say  "limited",  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Fund  cannot  do  much  to  help  such  a  problem 
as  the  British  sterling  balances,  which  are  half 
again  as  much  as  the  whole  Fund.  But  such  prob- 
lems are  for  direct  handling  by  the  country  con- 
cerned. For  most  situations  even  in  the  transi- 
tion period  the  Fund  can  do  the  job.  Moreover, 
all  members  would  agree  to  abide  by  specified 
rules  of  the  game. 

That  is  what  the  Fund  amounts  to,  the  rules  of 
a  game  that  used  to  be  played  without  rules  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  adjust  by  the  automatic 
operation  of  economic  laws.  With  the  depression 
and  the  Nazis,  nations  refused  to  accept  economic 
laws  if  the  result  meant  unemployment,  and  the 
Fund  is  a  start  toward  reestablishing  the  force 
of  a  sane  international  public  opinion,  even 
though  the  laws  are  still  suspect. 

These  rules  of  the  game  are  a  compromise,  but 
the  essential  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  prompt 
return  of  economic  health  and  expanded  activity 
is  all  that  can  save  us  in  the  end.  Bretton  Woods 
is  the  necessary  facilitator.  The  compromises 
show  as  scars  on  this  structure,  but  the  scars  are 
on  the  surface.  The  heart  of  this  proposal  must 
be  the  effectiveness  of  the  economic  operations  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  France,  and  the  other  great 
trading  nations,  and  the  faith,  cooperation,  and 
leadership  with  which  they  direct  the  Fund. 

Essentially  this  fight  over  the  Fund  is  like  the 
fight  over  Dumbarton  Oaks.    Among  the  oppo- 
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nents  are  a  combination  of  isolationists  and  per- 
fectionists. Many  bankers  opposing  it  are  truly 
internationalist,  but  they  are  completely  ignorant 
of  how  peoples  and  governments  work  in  the  poli- 
tical field.  They  insist  on  what  may  be  intellec- 
tually desirable,  but  which  cannot  be  achieved  to- 
day. Any  step  should  be  taken  upon  which  we  can 
and  have  secured  agreement,  which  is  forward  and 
does  not  endanger  further  progress.  The  Fund  is 
such  a  step,  and  by  opposing  it,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  perfectionists  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  real  isolationists. 

If  this  attack  succeeds,  it  threatens  our  whole 
basis  of  negotiation  with  every  country  in  the  field 
of  international  trade,  and  in  fact  undermines  the 
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success  of  Dumbarton  Oaks.  We  shall  succeed  in 
setting  up  the  world  Organization  at  San  Fran 
cisco,  but  if  we  fail  to  participate  in  these  financial 
plans  we  shall  have  destroyed  hope  of  any  prompt 
settlement  of  the  monetary  problem.  That  will 
delay  any  international  trade  arrangements  in  the 
field  of  commercial  policy  and  cartels,  and  the 
forces  of  economic  nationalism  and  warfare  thus 
turned  loose  will  be  hard  to  stop.  A  security  or- 
ganization with  spiritual  and  economic  founda- 
tions gone  will  not  be  worth  much. 

What  is  called  for  is  hard-headed  business  and 
political  vision,  exhibited  in  an  immediate  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  Bretton  Woods  agreements. 


Peace  and  Economic  Policy 


Address  by  CHARLES  O'DONNELL 


[Released  to  the  press  March  28] 

The  whole  world  looks  to  San  Francisco  with 
confidence  that  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world  in  conference  there  next  month  will  agree 
on  proposals  to  maintain  world  order,  security, 
and  peace,  and  to  advance  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  progress  we  make  toward  these  objectives 
will  constitute  the  historic  contribution  of  our 
times  to  a  great  new  world. 

To  turn  our  backs  on  these  objectives,  even  to  be 
indifferent  to  them,  is  to  invite  unrest,  depression, 
revolution,  and  war. 

To  accept  them  is  to  give  men  hope ;  to  organize 
nations  in  accordance  with  them  is  to  provide  men 
with  the  means  of  translating  hope  into  the  solid 
substance  of  peace  and  well-being. 

You  may  have  heard  more  about  and  given  more 
thought  to  the  security  features  of  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  Yalta  than  to  the  international  economic 
and  social  proposals  of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Bretton 
Woods,  Hot  Springs,  and  other  conferences. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  discuss  tonight  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  international  order  as  repre- 
sented by  the  foreign  economic  policies  of  this 
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Government  and  as  outlined  in  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

Two  preliminary  observations  are,  I  believe,  in 
order. 

There  should  be  the  widest  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  political  or  security  aims  and  the 
economic  and  social  purposes  of  Dumbarton  Oaks 
are  two  sectors  of  the  same  front,  on  which  the 
armies  of  peace  must  fight  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
world  that  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts  we  all  really 
want. 

For  the  present  and  the  immediate  future  our 
whole  foreign  and  domestic  policy  is  to  win  the 
war.  The  heroic  sacrifices  of  our  armed  forces 
and  those  of  the  other  United  Nations  will  give  us 
the  kind  of  a  victory  over  our  enemies  which 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  deliberate  freely  and 
hopefully  on  plans  for  an  enduring  peace. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  organization  for  inter- 
national economic  and  social  cooperation  provided 
for  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  new  international 
Organization,  in  which  all  member  states  are  to 
be  equally  represented,  will  serve  as  a  central 
agency  for  the  study  and  recommendation  of  ac- 
tions required  to  create  the  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  conditions  in  which  political  peace  and 
unity  can  be  achieved  on  an  international  scale. 

It  will  be  the  Assembly's  business  to  guard 
and  promote  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms ;  it  will  have  the  power  to  recom- 
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mend  to  the  nations  of  the  world  measures  for 
cooperative  action  to  facilitate  solutions  of  inter- 
national economic,  social,  and  other  humanitarian 
problems. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  envisage  an 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  under  the  authority 
of  the  General  Assembly,  to  assist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  delegated  to  the  Assembly. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  18  countries,  is  to  be  elected  for 
three-year  terms  by  the  Assembly.  The  special 
functions  of  the  Council  are  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Assembly  in  matters  pertaining 
to  economic  and  social  affairs,  to  make  its  own 
recommendations  in  these  fields,  and  to  assist  the 
Security  Council  in  the  investigation  of  situations 
which  may  give  rise  to  international  conflict  and 
in  the  application  of  economic  sanctions  to  enforce 
the  peace. 

Other  important  functions  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  will  be  to  coordinate  existing  spe- 
cialized international  agencies,  help  to  create  new 
economic  and  social  agencies  as  they  may  be 
needed,  and  promote  cooperation  in  fields  where 
no  specialized  agencies  exist. 

In  the  inter-war  years  and  before,  a  number  of 
international  organizations  were  dealing  with 
economic  matters.  Although  they  gave  the  world 
valuable  lessons  in  economic  cooperation,  more 
often  than  not  they  acted  independently  of  one 
another  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  proved 
incapable  of  preventing  the  economic  conflicts 
which  sharpened  political  differences  and  even- 
tually led  to  war. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  as  a  small  rep- 
resentative body  meeting  in  a  continuous  session 
should  be  able  to  give  unity  and  guidance,  within 
the  framework  of  policies  laid  down  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  to  the  work  of  the  numerous  spe- 
cialized economic  and  social  agencies  which  have 
now  been  established  or  are  in  contemplation. 

The  specialized  agencies  will  have  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  powers  suited  to  the  problems  with  which 
they  are  to  deal.  Some  of  these  agencies  will  be 
operating  bodies;  others  will  have  only  recom- 
mendatory or  fact-finding  authority.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  will  assist  them  in  ar- 
ranging agreements  among  themselves  and  with 
the  Council  to  obtain  the  most  practicable  form  of 
cooperation. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  proposes  to  establish  as  ad- 
visory bodies  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
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a  number  of  commissions  which  will  undertake  the 
systematic  study  and  analysis  of  problems  in  major 
economic  and  social  fields. 

The  economic  foreign  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, as  presented  in  already  organized  or  publicly 
proposed  national  organizations  and  in  declara- 
tions and  statements  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  United  Nations,  have  to  be  put  together  and 
viewed  as  a  whole  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate 
fully  the  boldness  and  confidence  with  which  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  are  preparing  to 
face  the  economic  future  of  the  world. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  success  of  these  poli- 
cies will  depend  upon  the  understanding  and  de- 
termination with  which  our  citizens  and  those  of 
other  nations  assist  their  govermnents  in  carrying 
them  out. 

The  plans  of  international  cooperation  for  as- 
suring economic  peace  after  this  war,  as  opposed 
to  the  nationalistic  policies  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  making  of  the  present  war,  were  set 
forth  in  their  classic  form  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

In  that  document  it  was  declared  to  be  the  aim 
of  the  signers  "to  further  the  enjoyment  by  all 
States,  great  or  small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of 
access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw 
materials  of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their 
economic  prosperity". 

The  fifth  point  of  the  Charter  expresses  the  de- 
sire "to  bring  about  the  fullest  collaboration  be- 
tween all  nations  in  the  economic  field  with  the 
object  of  securing,  for  all,  improved  labor  stand- 
ards, economic  advancement  and  social  security". 

In  article  VII  of  the  mutual-aid  agreement  of 
February  1942  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
similar  agreements  with  many  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  jointly  recognized  our  need 
to  promote  mutually  advantageous  economic  rela- 
tions and  the  betterment  of  world-wide  economic 
relations.  To  these  ends  the  mutual-aid  agree- 
ments call  for  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  inter- 
national trade  and  elimination  of  trade  restric- 
tions. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace  which  finished  its  sessions  at  Mex- 
ico City  just  a  few  weeks  ago  agreed  on  an  Eco- 
nomic Charter  of  the  Americas  which  reaffirms 
the  intention  of  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
to  develop  a  positive  economic  program  to  fulfil 
"The  fundamental  economic  aspiration  of  the  peo- 
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pies  of  the  Americas,  in  common  with  peoples 
everywhere  ...  to  be  able  to  exercise  effectively 
their  natural  right  to  live  decently,  and  work  and 
exchange  goods  productively,  in  peace  and  with 
security." 

Only  two  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  that  the 
President  had  met  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  to  discuss  international  questions  of  eco- 
nomic and  trade  policy  which  our  countries  will 
have  to  face  at  the  end  of  hostilities.  They  agreed 
that  the  solution  of  these  questions  should  be 
sought  along  bold  and  expansive  lines  with  a  view 
to  removal  of  discriminations  and  the  reduction 
of  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  goods  among  all 
countries. 

In  all  of  these  statements  there  is  evident  an 
underlying  awareness  of  the  acuteness  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  of  the  post-war  situation. 
During  the  war  governments  have  directly  con- 
trolled their  economies  with  purpose  of  winning 
the  war  and  have  thereby  learned  more  about  the 
uses  of  both  economic  cooperation  and  economic 
warfare.  Some  countries  have  had  to  dispose  of 
their  foreign  investments  and  other  sources  of  rev- 
enue from  abroad  and  are  going  to  find  it  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  impossible,  to  make  payments  abroad 
for  the  things  they  need,  unless  other  countries 
acting  together  are  willing  and  able  to  assist  them. 
It  may  appear  to  some  people  that  the  easy  way 
out  of  these  difficulties  may  be  for  each  nation  to 
try  to  solve  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way.  This 
would  mean  reduction  of  its  imports,  the  forcing 
abroad  of  its  exports,  and  the  shifting  of  its  burden 
of  potential  unemployment  onto  the  shoulders  of 
other  countries,  some  of  whom  may  be  less  able  to 
endure  economic  hardships.  In  order  to  prevent 
these  things  from  happening,  we  should  see  that 
our  best  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  community 
of  nations  are  to  plan  in  concert  to  expand  pros- 
perity in  all  countries. 

During  the  war  we  have  proved  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  world  that  we  have  an  enormous  productive 
power.  It  remains  to  be  proved  that  we  will  use 
that  power  in  time  of  peace  to  provide  a  good  life 
for  ourselves  and  others. 

Such  productive  capacity  can  be  used  to  expand 
trade  and  to  provide  a  high  level  of  economic 
employment  in  this  country  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, if  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  in  stabilizing  currencies  and  to  invest  in 
countries  who  need  financial  aid,  if  we  are  deter- 


mined to  cooperate  with  these  nations  to  reduce 
trade  barriers  and  thereby  increase  trade,  and  if 
we  will  decide  on  concerted  action  to  achieve  full 
and  productive  employment. 

These  are  the  means  of  attaining  international 
and  domestic  economic  well-being.  These  are 
ways  of  working  together.  They  are  the  very 
contrary  of  the  disastrous  policy  of  going  it 
alone — a  policy  which  failed  us  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  years  before  World  War  II. 

Let  us  consider  then  each  one  of  these  measures 
in  their  turn :  first,  the  financial  and  development 
program  of  the  United  Nations ;  secondly,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  the 
expansion  of  trade;  and  thirdly,  plans  for  inter- 
nation  cooperation  to  get  more  goods  produced, 
more  jobs,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all. 

Our  own  problems  of  reconversion  will  be 
easier,  and  the  economic  rebuilding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  made  in- 
creasingly possible,  if  we  use  our  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing capital  goods  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  other 
countries.  This  means  that  opportunities  for 
making  foreign  investments  must  be  opened  up, 
since  markets  for  factories,  machines,  and  the  like 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  long-term  credit. 

Constructive  measures  to  renew  the  flow  of  in- 
ternational investment  disrupted  by  political  in- 
security and  by  abuses  in  investment  practices  call 
for  governmental  loans  and,  more  importantly, 
for  government  assistance  to  private  investors. 

The  removal  of  the  ban  imposed  by  the  Johnson 
act  on  private  lending  to  governments  which  are 
in  default  to  this  Government  is  desirable  in  order 
to  permit  private  investment  in  urgently  needed 
loans  to  the  principal  European  governments  and 
thus  to  assist  American  participation  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade. 

Since  1934  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  has  helped  to  finance  the  export  of 
agricultural  products  and  industrial  machinery 
and  other  capital  goods  by  underwriting  short- 
term  loans  and  making  long-term  loans  for  con- 
struction and  development  projects.  It  is  pro- 
posed and  seems  equally  desirable  to  expand  the 
funds  of  this  Bank  to  supplement  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  financing  trade. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  drawn  up  by  the  experts  of  44  coun- 
tries at  Bretton  Woods  and  now  under  considera- 
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■tin  by  the  Congress,  constitutes  an  important 
leans  by  which  American  capital  can  be  invested 
n  various  countries  of  the  world  to  their  benefit 
ind  our  own.  Such  investments  would  contribute 
o  raisins  their  levels  of  living  and  would  indi- 
kctly  increase  employment  in  this  country  by  aug- 
menting the  purchasing  power  of  foreign  countries 
for  our  goods. 

The  International  Bank  will  make  or  guarantee 
sound  loans  for  the  reconstruction  of  war-torn 
pantries  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
nember  countries  in  which  industrialization  has 
lagged. 

The  Bretton  Woods  proposed  agreements  also 
provide  for  an  International  Monetary  Fund, 
ivhose  operations  complement  those  of  the  Inter- 
lational  Bank.  International  investment  on  a 
long-term  basis  requires  stable  currencies  and  the 
issurance  that  the  principal  and  interest  from 
mch  investments  can  be  converted  into  the  lender's 
)wn  currency  as  they  fall  due.  Exporters  are  not 
lisposed  to  export  unless  there  is  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  they  can  be  paid  in  a  currency  readily 
convertible  into  their  own. 

The  Fund  is  designed  to  provide  rules  of  the 
jame  and  machinery  to  stabilize  foreign  exchange. 
without  it  national  exchange  controls  may  be  the 
jrder  of  the  day. 

Such  exchange  controls  mean  that  a  citizen  of 
the  country  using  them  can  spend  money  outside 
bis  country  only  with  the  permission  of  his  govern- 
ment and.  usually,  only  for  things  which  his  gov- 
ernment permits  him  to  buy.  They  may  even 
mean  that  a  foreigner  who  sells  goods  to  a  citizen 
of  the  country  maintaining  the  control  must  take 
bis  pay  in  goods  which  the  government  of  the  im- 
porting country  specifies,  and  at  prices  which 
that  government  sets.  Trading,  then,  becomes  a 
state  activity  rather  than  a  private  one.  Such 
action  by  one  country  invites  similar  action  by 
others.  When  a  country  deliberately  plans  to  use 
exchange  controls  to  take  advantage  of  some  other 
country,  as  Nazi  Germany  did,  the  result  is  not 
only  injury  to  the  other  country  but  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  armament  and  war. 

Currency  and  exchange  problems  must  be  dealt 
with  by  international  collaboration  because  ex- 
change rates  by  their  nature  affect  more  than  one 
country.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  pro- 
vides that  each  country  will  under  safeguarding 
conditions  have  access  to  the  common  reservoir 


of  currencies  and  thereby  genuinely  contributes  to 
the  economic  security  of  the  member  countries  and 
of  the  international  community. 

But  more  than  financial  measures  are  needed  to 
achieve  an  expanding  world  economy  and  the  re- 
sultant high  level  of  productive  employment.  We 
also  require  a  more  direct  means  of  restoring  and 
enlarging  the  exchange  of  goods  in  international 
markets.  We  ought  at  this  point  to  remind  our- 
selves that,  if  the  pre-war  jungle  of  trade  barriers 
is  permitted  to  grow  up  again,  not  only  would 
opportunities  for  the  revival  and  expansion  of 
trade  be  stifled  but  we  could  reasonably  expect  a 
repetition  of  pre-war  unemployment. 

If  we  are  to  attain  our  goal  of  full  economic 
employment,  trade  barriers  established  by  govern- 
mental action  must  be  reduced,  and  that  will  re- 
quire cooperation  among  governments. 

We  must  continue  and  extend  our  efforts  through 
the  trade-agreements  program  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  trade  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  a  high  level  of  productive  employ- 
ment. 

The  objectives  of  a  program  for  trade  expan- 
sion are:  (a)  to  eliminate  discriminatory  treat- 
ment in  international  trade ;  (b)  to  assist  in  elim- 
inating exchange  restrictions;  (c)  to  obtain  the 
progressive  removal  of  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions on  exports  and  imports;  (d)  to  reduce  import 
tariffs;  (e)  to  provide  fair  rules  of  trade  between 
private  traders  and  countries  in  which  all  or  part 
of  foreign  trade  is  managed  by  the  government. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  now  before  Con- 
gress for  renewal.  It  should  get  the  support  it 
has  always  had  from  the  American  people  since 
its  original  enactment  over  10  years  ago.  We  have 
done  about  all  we  can  under  the  present  act  to 
reduce  trade  barriers.  If  we  are  to  negotiate  fur- 
ther cuts  in  tariffs  here  and  in  other  countries  and 
if  we  are  to  obtain  increased  support  for  non- 
discriminatory and  expansive  trade  policies,  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  will  have  to  be  broadened 
and  strengthened. 

International  restrictions  on  trade  adopted  by 
agreements,  known  as  cartels,  among  private  busi- 
ness enterprises  have  many  of  the  same  effects  as 
do  governmental  trade  restrictions  of  a  discrimi- 
natory character.  Cartels  have  restricted  produc- 
tion and  have  fixed  prices  higher  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.    In  some  instances  they  have  limited 
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research  and  access  to  new  technological  informa- 
tion. By  their  activities  they  have  set  up  private 
governments,  substituting  their  decision  for  that 
of  governments  and  their  electorates. 

President  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  September  6,  1944  pointed  out  that 
"Cartel  practices  which  restrict  the  free  flow  of 
goods  in  foreign  commerce  will  have  to  be  curbed. 
With  international  trade  involved  this  end  can  be 
achieved  only  through  collaborative  action  by  the 
United  Nations." 1 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  trade-expansion  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  consideration  is  cur- 
rently being  given  to  a  limited  use  of  international 
commodity  agreements  intended  to  deal  with  spe- 
cial problems  of  burdensome  commodity  surpluses 
and  to  prevent  the  development  of  dangerous  in- 
ternational rivalries  which  might  arise  from  ill- 
advised  national  efforts  to  protect  producers  from 
extreme  fluctuations  in  price  and  other  malad- 
justments. 

In  order  that  such  international  commodity 
agreements  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  an  expand- 
ing world  economy  and  provide  an  appropriate 
means  of  contributing  to  a  program  of  full  pro- 
ductive employment,  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples should  be  embodied  in  the  arrangements. 
These  principles  include  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  shifting  high-cost  resources  out  of  over-ex- 
tended industries  into  new  and  productive  occu- 
pations; agreements  should  run  for  a  definite  pe- 
riod, subject  to  periodic  review  by  an  international 
agency  having  adequate  representation  for  con- 
suming as  well  as  producing  countries  in  its  mem- 
bership. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  full  employment,  and  I  expect  we  will  hear 
a  good  deal  more.  But  you  may  very  well  ask 
yourselves  what  an  expanding  world  trade  has  to 
contribute  to  full  economic  employment  in  this 
country.  We  know  what  it  has  to  do  with  unem- 
ployment. Should  our  foreign  trade  drop  to  two 
or  three  billion  dollars,  as  it  did  in  1932,  we  will  be 
in  the  depths  of  a  new  depression.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  future  repetitions  of  such  a  disaster,  and  if 
we  are  to  have  genuine  economic  security  and  pros- 
perity, we  must  have  a  sound  and  expanding  for- 
eign-trade program. 

That  trade  program  we  outlined  above.  Seen 
as  a  whole  it  is  composed  of  measures  assuring  ex- 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  10,  1944,  p.  254. 


change  stability,  international  investments,  the 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  special  international  measures  to  handle 
persistent  and  difficult  commodity  problems.  The 
end  result  of  this  program  when  put  into  opera- 
tion will  be  an  expanded  trade,  which  means  that 
other  countries  will  be  able  to  pay  what  they  owe 
us  with  what  they  sell  to  us,  although  for  a  time 
they  will  need  the  help  of  loans,  particularly  to 
rehabilitate  devastated  countries  and  to  assist  un- 
developed areas. 

The  jobs  of  many  people  in  this  country  nor- 
mally depend  on  what  they  can  sell  in  foreign 
markets.  Should  our  export  industries  be  able  to 
employ  directly  or  indirectly  from  at  least  four 
to  six  million  persons,  as  is  estimated  by  some  au- 
thorities, we  have  reason  to  hope  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  our  expanding 
trade  program  will  assist  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  many  underdeveloped  sectors  of  the  world. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  industrialized  nations 
such  as  Britain  have  generally  been  our  best  cus- 
tomers. 

Over  a  considerable  length  of  time  this  country 
will  have  to  import  at  least  as  much  in  goods  and 
services  as  it  exports  unless  we  are  prepared  to  give 
our  products  away.  Trade  is  a  mutual  exchange 
of  goods  for  goods.  If  we  cut  down  on  imports 
we  curtail  exports  and  along  with  them  production 
and  employment.  As  rapidly  as  the  world  can  do 
it  living  standards  in  other  countries  should  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  levels  obtaining  in  this  coun- 
try. We  assist  in  that  work  by  helping  them  to 
industrialize,  by  importing  from  them,  and  by  co- 
operating with  them  in  such  organizations  as  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  whose  purpose 
is  to  encourage  the  improvements  of  labor  stand- 
ards by  as  many  governments  as  possible  so  that 
the  people  of  these  nations  will  be  working  on 
more  nearly  comparable  terms,  and  as  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  aims  at  achieving  freedom  from  want 
of  food  suitable  and  adequate  for  the  health  and 
strength  of  all  peoples. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  with  you  looking  at  the  underlying  rea- 
sons why  this  Government  and  those  of  the  other 
United  Nations  are  proposing  to  do  the  things  we 
have  outlined  above. 

In  the  first  place  I  think  it  is  because  the  world 
is  profoundly  aware  that  a  certain  level  of  eco- 
nomic well-being  is  necessary  if  man  is  to  attain 
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a  life  of  peace  and  order.  Increasing  economic 
opportunities  and  improving  conditions  of  mate- 
rial well-being  help  to  eliminate  the  occasion  for 
resort  to  war.  Nations  with  equitable  access  to 
the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world  are  less 
likely  to  launch  upon  destructive  adventures  than 
are  nations  living  in  economic  enmity  with  other 
nations. 

Secondly.  I  think  everyone  is  alive  to  the  bond 
created  among  the  nations  of  the  world  by  the  fact 
of  their  economic  interdependence. 

Thirdly,  we  better  appreciate  in  this  country 
that  our  own  prosperity  is  attributable  to  the  very 
principles  we  seek  to  apply  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner to  an  interdependent  world,  namely,  free  mar- 
kets, a  common  currency  and  banking  laws,  both 
public  and  private  development  programs,  and 
opposition  to  private  restraints  of  trade. 

Finally,  the  United  States  occupies  a  critical  key 
position  in  the  world  today.  Other  countries  are 
waiting  to  see  what  we  will  do  about  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  Bretton  Woods,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
and  other  like  measures.  We  cannot  fail  them 
or  ourselves.  The  United  States  must  not  under- 
mine the  economic  foundations  on  which  the  arch 
of  world  peace  and  order  rests. 

Change  in  Name  of  the  Office 
Of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs1 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

The  name  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  established  within  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  by  Executive  Order  No. 
8840  of  July  30,  1941,  is  changed  to  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  There  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  who  shall  hereafter  discharge  and  perform, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  in  conformity  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 


1  Executive  Order  9532  as  printed  in  10  Federal  Register 
3173. 
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charge  of  relations  with  the  American  republics, 
all  of  the  duties,  powers,  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions now  discharged  and  performed  by  the  Coor- 
dinator. The  Director  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  per  annum  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
actual  and  necessary  transportation,  subsistence, 
and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  All  prior  Executive  orders  incon- 
sistent with  this  order  are  amended  accordingly. 
Wallace  K.  Harrison  is  hereby  appointed  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
The  White  House, 

March  23,  1945. 

Monetary  Agreement 

United  Kingdom,  -  Sweden 

The  American  Embassy  at  London  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  despatch  dated 
March  9,  a  copy  of  a  monetary  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  signed  at  London  March  6,  1945. 
The  agreement  is  published  as  British  Command 
Paper  6604. 

This  agreement  came  in  force  on  January  1, 1945 
and  is  to  continue  in  effect  until  January  1,  1950 
provided  it  is  not  terminated  prior  to  that  date 
by  mutual  consent.  It  is  provided  however  that 
either  party  may  at  any  time  give  notice  of  its 
intention  to  terminate  the  agreement  and  the 
agreement  shall  cease  to  have  effect  three  months 
after  the  date  of  such  notice. 

The  agreement  is  designed  to  facilitate  pay- 
ments and  establish  a  stable  exchange  value  for 
the  two  currencies.  A  rate  of  Swedish  kronor 
16.90 =£1  is  established  and  is  to  be  varied  only 
after  mutual  consultation.  This  rate  is  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  all  currency  transactions  between 
the  two  countries  and  their  territories.  During 
the  period  of  the  agreement  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Sveriges  Riksbank  will  supply  such 
pounds  and  kronor  as  are  required  for  payments 
between  persons  in  Sweden  and  persons  in  the 
sterling  area.  Excluded  however  are  the  sterling 
balances  already  held  on  Swedish  account. 

Article  5  looks  toward  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  multilateral  payments  by  providing  that 
pounds  held  by  residents  of  Sweden  or  Swedish 
kronor  held  by  residents  of  the  sterling  area  are 
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to  be  freely  transferable  between  residents  of  the 
two  currency  areas. 

Article  6  provides  for  cooperation  between  the 
contracting  Governments  with  a  view  to  assisting 
each  other  in  keeping  capital  transactions  within 
the  scope  of  their  respective  policies,  and  in  par- 
ticular with  a  view  to  preventing  transfers  which 
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do  not  serve  direct  and  useful  economic  or  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  agreement  further  provides  that  if  either 
of  the  countries  adheres  to  a  general  international 
monetary  agreement  the  terms  of  the  present 
agreement  will  be  reviewed  with  a  view  to  making 
any  adjustments  that  may  be  necessary. 


Egyptian  Foreign-Exchange  Requirements  for  1945 


The  American  Ambassador  at  London  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  note  dated 
March  10,  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt 
regarding  arrangements  concerning  Egyptian 
foreign-exchange  requirements  for  1945.  The 
agreement  was  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Cairo  January  3  and  6,  1945. 

The  text  of  the  notes  and  an  introduction  printed 
in  British  Command  Paper  6582  appears  below : 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  His  Majesty's  GOVERN- 
MENT in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Egyptian  Government  concerning  Egyp- 
tian Foreign  Exchange  Requirements  for 
1945. 

Cairo,  3rd/6th  January,  1945. 

INTRODUCTION. 

During  recent  years  imports  into  the  Middle 
East  have  been  limited  by  shortages  of  shipping 
and  supply.  This  has  necessitated  detailed  pro- 
gramming and  control  by  the  Middle  East  Supply 
Centre.  Either  because  they  remain  in  critically 
short  supply  or  because  they  require  considerable 
shipping  space,  certain  goods  will  continue  to  be 
programmed  by  the  M.E.S.C.  in  1945 ;  but  a  larger 
list  of  goods  is  being  freed  from  such  controls  this 
year. 

Although  some  goods  should  thus  be  more  easily 
available,  there  remains  at  the  present  time  a  short- 
age of  certain  currencies,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  being  United  States  Dollars,  Ca- 
nadian Dollars,  Swiss  Francs,  Swedish  Kronor, 
a  ad  Portuguese  Escudos.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  Egypt,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Sterling 
Area,  to  continue  to  limit  imports  which  have  to 
be  paid  for  in  these  currencies.    This  control  of 


imports  is  exercised  by  the  Governments  of  the 
territories  concerned. 

Negotiations  have  accordingly  been  undertaken 
between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Egypt,  the  aim  being  to  secure  the  ob- 
jects set  out  in  an  aide-memoire  handed  to  the 
Egyptian  Minister  of  Finance  on  the  3rd  Novem- 
ber, 1944  (reproduced  as  Document  No.  1  below).1 
The  negotiations  proceeded  between  a  group  of 
British  and  Egyptian  officials,  and  for  conven- 
ience this  group  was  formed  into  a  Sub-Commit- 
tee to  report  on  these  problems.  Their  recom- 
mendations are  incorporated  in  three  reports  as 
follows : — 

(1)  A  Report  setting  out  the  Egyptian  require- 
ments of  scarce  currency  in  1945  for  normal 
imports  and  invisible  payments  (excluding 
such  bulk  supplies  as  wheat  and  fertilisers) 
(Document  No.  3  below).1  The  total  target 
figure,  to  which  the  Egyptian  Government 
have  agreed  to  adhere  for  these  requirements, 
is  the  equivalent  of  £E.  10,000,000  in  these  cur- 
rencies. 

(2)  A  Report  covering  the  measures  which  Egypt 
will  take  to  strengthen  her  Exchange  Control 
(Document  No.  4  below).1 

(3)  A  Report  covering  the  measures  which  Egypt 
will  take  to  strengthen  her  import  control 
(Document  No.  5  below).1 

The  recommendations  in  these  Reports  have  been 
accepted  by  His  Majesty's  Government  and  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  and  the  Reports  form  part 
of  the  agreement  which  has  been  concluded  by  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  Egyptian  Ministry 
of  Finance  and  His  Majesty's  Embassy  in  Cairo 
(Documents  Nos.  2  and  6  below). 

1  Not  printed. 
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The  target  figure  Agreed  upon  in  the  first  of 
Reports  has  been  accepted  as  adequate  to 
i\i'i-  Egypt's  real  needs  of  scarce  currencies. 
rhil.-t  maintaining  a  certain  measure  of  austerity 
i  imports,  particularly  from  these  scarce  cur- 
acy sources,  Egypt  should  be  able  to  acquire 
lore  goods  than  in  recent  years,  during  which  im- 
orts  into  the  Middle  Easl  have  been  most  drasti- 
i II v  curtailed.  But  in  comparison  with  L938  her 
nports  from  countries  outside  the  sterling  area 
ill  continue  to  he  limited,  since  in  that  year  she 
nported  EK25,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  coun- 
ties outside  the  area.  This  total  includes  imports 
ram  European  countries  which  are  not  now  open 
>  trade. 

To  the  target  of  £E.10.000,000  for  normal  sup- 
lies  should  be  added:  (a)  up  to  £E.3,000,000  in 
aspect  of  wheat,  an  exceptional  and  (it  is  hoped) 
on-recurrent  supply  to  compensate  for  a  failure 
f  the  harvest ;  (b)  possibly  a  further  sum  for  fer- 
ilisers  if  shipping  conditions  should  necessitate 
apply  from  North  America  instead  of  from  Chile. 
The \:E.±000,000  mentioned  in  the  report  (Docu- 
lent  No.  3)1  is  not  likely  to  be  reached.) 

Thus  the  two  Governments  have  agreed  on  a 
gore  for  Egypt's  reasonable  requirements  of 
sarce  exchange  for  1945.  The  British  Govern- 
lent  have  agreed  that  this  sum,  namely  the  equiva- 
ent  in  these  scarce  currencies  of  £E.10,000,000, 
hould  be  provided  against  Egyptian  pounds  or 
terling.  The  Egyptian  Government  for  their 
•art  have  agreed  to  strengthen  their  controls  in 
rder  to  be  in  a  position  to  keep  within  this  target. 

DOCUMENT  NO.  2 

Text  of  Xote  Verbale  from  the  Egyptian 
Ministry  of  Finance  to  His  Majesty's 
Embassy,  Cairo. 

3rd  January,  1945. 

The  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance  presents  its 
ompliments  to  the  British  Embassy  and  begs  to 
onfirm  arrangements  which  had  been  reached  be- 
ween  representatives  of  the  Egyptian  and  British 
jovernments  on  the  subject  of  Egypt's  imports  and 
xchange  control  in  1945. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  arrangements,  which  are 
»t  out  in  enclosed  documents,  will  work  to  the 
nutual  satisfaction  of  the  two  Governments  dur- 
dje  1946. 


1  Not  printed. 
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It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  duration  of 
these  arrangements  is  confined  to  the  year  1945, 
without  of  course  prejudicing  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment's freedom  of  action  in  future.  Nor  do  tin 
arrangements  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  adhere  to  any  such  international 
convention  as  that  of  Bretton  Woods, 

The  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance  would  add 
in  conclusion  that  these  arrangements,  based  as 
they  art1  on  common  agreement,  would  provide 
clear  evidence  of  Anglo-Egyptian  collaboration 
and  mutual  confidence. 

Makram  Ebeid, 
(Minister  of  Finance  on  behalf  of  the 
Egyptian  Council  of  Ministers.) 

DOCUMENT  NO.  6. 

Text  of  Note  Verbale  from  His  Majesty's 
Embassy,  Cairo,  to  the  Egyptian  Min- 
istry of  Finance. 

6tii  January,  1945. 
The  British  Embassy  presents  its  compliments 
to  the  Koyal  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
acknowdedges  receipt  of  the  Ministry's  note  verbale 
dated  3rd  January,  1945,  confirming  arrangements 
which  have  been  reached  between  representatives 
of  the  Egyptian  and  British  Governments  on  the 
subject  of  Egypt's  imports  and  exchange  controls 
in  1945  and  enclosing  three  documents  setting  out 
these  arrangements,  namely : — 1 

(1)  report  of  sub-committee  set  up  to  consider 
Egypt's  requirements  of  hard  currency  in 
1945; 

(2)  report  of  sub-committee  set  up  to  consider 
Egyptian  exchange  control ; 

(3)  report  of  sub-committee  set  up  to  consider 
what  changes  were  necessary  in  Egyptian 
licensing  machinery  on  the  cessation  of  the 
activities  of  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre 
as  regards  certain  goods. 

2.  The  Ministry  will  appreciate  that,  in  making 
these  arrangements,  the  Embassy  is  relying  on  the 
Egyptian  Government,  in  Egypt's  own  interest 
and  in  the  general  interest  of  the  sterling  area,  to 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  import  licensing  and 
exchange  control  machinery. 

It  gives  the  Embassy  satisfaction  that  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  arrive  at  these  understand- 
ings on  the  basis  of  common  agreement. 

Killearn,  Ambassador. 
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IE         THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  General  at  Manila  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  March  27. 

Erratum 

On  February  8,  1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Ely  E.  Palmer  as  American  Min- 
ister to  Afghanistan  instead  of  as  American  Am- 
bassador as  erroneously  announced  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  February  11, 1945. 


=s  THE  DEPARTMENT  =■ 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  effective  February  27, 1945. 

George  H.  Butler  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
River  Plate  Affairs,  effective  March  28,  1945. 

Frank  A.  March  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Man- 
agement Planning,  effective  March  22,  1945. 
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The  Economic  Basis  for  Lasting  Peace 


Address  by  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 


•leased  to  the  press  April  4] 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  come  to  the  Mid- 
1  West  to  talk  over  with  you  some  of  the  prob- 
ns  and  objectives  of  United  States  foreign 
licy. 

My  father  was  brought  up  in  St.  Louis  and  be- 
n  his  business  career  in  Chicago.  I  was  born  in 
licago  and  began  my  own  career  in  business  in 
3  automobile  industry. 

I  feel  that  here  I  am  among  old  friends  and  in 
miliar  territory.  And  I  know  also  what  a  tre- 
jndous  contribution  the  Middle  West  is  making 
this  war.  From  your  homes — and  from  your 
ctories  and  farms — has  gone  forth  a  vast  out- 
mring  of  men  and  weapons  and  food  to  help  win 
ctory  on  battle-fronts  nearly  halfway  around  the 
jrld  from  Chicago. 

We  are  fighting  this  war  in  order  that  all  Amer- 
ans  may  gain  the  opportunity  to  live  securely 
id  in  peace.  I  say  opportunity — for  victory  in 
self,  as  we  all  know  but  sometimes  forget,  will 
>t  be  enough.  Victory  is  the  essential  condition 
'  our  success,  but  not  the  assurance  of  it. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  di- 
eted toward  providing  that  assurance — in  corn- 
nation  with  domestic  policy.  Our  objective  in 
1  our  relations  with  other  nations  is  to  prevent 
agression  abroad  from  again  disturbing  the  peace 
:  the  United  States  and  to  develop  those  condi- 
Dns  of  international  life  that  will  make  it  possible 
maintain  high  levels  of  productive  employment 
id  farm  income  and  steadily  rising  standards  of 
ring  for  all  the  American  people. 
This  is  a  tremendous  undertaking.  We  face 
fficulties  and  dangers  whose  magnitude  it  is 
irdly  possible  to  overestimate.  Idealism  and 
wd  intentions  will  not  be  sufficient.  Our  only 
lance  of  success  is  to  face  squarely  the  realities 
id  to  pursue  a  course  of  action  firmly  based  upon 
lese  realities.  Without  bold,  realistic,  and  effec- 
ve  action  it  will  not  be  possible  to  prevent  this 
ar  from  being  followed  by  economic  collapse  and 
ronomic  anarchy  far  more  disastrous  than  the  de- 


pression of  1929 ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  prevent 
another  war  from  bringing  bitter  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering to  every  American  home. 

Of  one  reality  1  believe  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  now  wholly  con- 
vinced, and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  are  any  different  in  this  matter  from 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  After  two 
world  wars  and  a  terrible  world-wide  depression, 
all  within  the  space  of  25  years,  we  are  convinced 
that  political  isolationism  and  economic  national- 
ism are  utterly  unrealistic  and  can  only  lead  on  to 
complete  disaster  for  our  country  and  for  the 
world. 

So  our  foreign  policy  is  based  upon  the  hard 
facts  that  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  disaster  of  an- 
other war  for  the  United  States  we  must  find  the 
means  to  act  effectively  with  other  nations  to  pre- 
vent aggression  anywhere  in  the  world;  that  we 
cannot  have  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  if 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  sunk  in  depression  and 
poverty. 

In  other  words,  since  we  live  in  a  world  where 
every  nation  has  become  virtually  our  next-door 
neighbor,  we  cannot  achieve  our  objectives  alone, 
but  only  in  the  close  cooperation  that  neighbors  in 
any  American  town  are  accustomed  to  practice  in 
settling  affairs  that  mutually  concern  them. 

Upon  these  facts  the  United  States  Government 
has  based  its  foreign-policy  program  to  help 
achieve  security  and  prosperity  for  the  United 
States  after  the  war  is  won. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco later  this  month  will  mark  a  critical  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world.  For  at  San  Francisco  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations  to  write  the  Charter  of  a 
world  Organization  which  will  become  strong 
enough  to  maintain  peace  for  generations  to  come. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  would  like  to  hear 

'Delivered  before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  at 
Chicago,  111.,  on  Apr.  4,  1945,  and  broadcast  over  the  net- 
work of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
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from  me  tonight  a  discussion  of  temporary  diffi- 
culties of  a  political  nature  that  have  recently 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference. I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so, 
because  the  United  States  Government  is  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  very  active  efforts  to  resolve 
these  difficulties,  and  there  is  little  that  I  can  add 
tonight  to  the  statement  which  I  made  yesterday 
in  reference  to  some  of  them.2 

I  do,  however,  want  to  say  this  much.  I  have 
full  confidence  that  we  shall  be  able  to  resolve 
these  difficulties— and  others  of  this  nature  that 
will  inevitably  arise  as  we  approach  the  end  of 
the  war. 

We  are  going  right  ahead  with  our  plans  for 
the  San  Francisco  conference,  and  we  are  resolved 
to  make  it  the  success  that  it  must  be.  I  ask  you 
to  remember:  First,  that  the  United  Nations  have 
repeatedly  overcome  other  difficulties  and  dangers 
far  more  serious  in  the  past  three  years;  second, 
that  the  vital  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  each  of  our  Allies  are  bound  up  in 
maintaining  and  cementing  in  the  peace  our  war- 
time partnership;  third,  that  the  extent  of  our 
agreement  is  far  wider  and  more  fundamental 
than  the  extent  of  our  differences.  If  we  keep 
these  facts  constantly  in  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to 
keep  our  sense  of  proportion. 

Tonight  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  other  issues 
that  are  of  fundamental  and  long-range  impor- 
tance to  the  future  well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  success  of  the  world  Organization.  They 
are  issues  that  call  for  the  utmost  that  we  as  a 
people  can  give  to  their  successful  resolution. 

Most  of  the  public  discussion  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals  upon  which  the  Charter  of  the 
world  Organization  will  be  based  has  centered 
upon  the  security  aspects  of  the  Organization— 
upon  its  power  to  prevent  or  to  suppress  aggres- 
sion through  the  Security  Council: 

That  is  a  vital  part  of  the  plan,  but  I  wish  to 
remind  you  that  it  is,  in  fact,  only  half  of  the  task 
that  the  world  Organization  must  accomplish  if 
it  is  to  be  successful.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Crimea  Conference  President  Roosevelt,  Marshal 
Stalin,  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  declared  that 
the  earliest  possible  establishment  of  the  world 
Organization  was— and  I  quote— "essential,  both 

2  The  statement  referred  to  is  printed  on  page  600  of 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  214.  Italics  are  the  Sec- 
retary's. 
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to  prevent  aggression  and  to  remove  the  politica 
economic,  and  social  causes  of  war  throuj 
close  and  continuing  collaboration  of  all  \><;w 
loving  peoples".3 

It  is  the  second  part  of  that  statement  to  whic 
I  refer  and  about  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  y© 
particularly  tonight— the  removal  of  the  politioi 
economic,  and  social  causes  of  war.    That  is  tb 
responsibility  which  will  fall  principally  upon  tB 
Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  c 
the  Organization,  rather  than  upon  the  Securit; 
Council.    That  is  the  task  to  which  the  energie  l 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  members  o  Z 
the  world  Organization  must  be  principally  di ' 
rected  now  and  in  the  years  following  the  war. 

This  is  so,  because  no  machinery  for  combine- 
action  to  prevent  or  suppress  aggression  will  wot 
for  any  length  of  time  in  a  world  in  which  th  ' 
causes  of  war — particularly  the  economic  causes- 
are  permitted  to  poison  relations  between  conn 
tries. 

Economic  warfare,  depressions,  hunger,  povertj 
and  despair — these  are  the  conditions  that  under 
mine  democracy  and  block  its  development,  thaq 
breed  tyrants  and  aggressors,  and  that  turn  nation 
one  against  the  other.  These  are  conditions  tha 
we  must  fight  to  master  if  any  international  organ 
ization  is  to  succeed  in  preserving  peace. 

That  is  another  of  the  realities  upon  which  on: 
foreign  policy  is  based. 

As  I  have  said,  we  face  a  task  of  extreme  diffi 
culty. 

The  battles  of  this  war  have  left  in  their  wak< 
destruction  of  factories  and  homes  and  transport 
that  is  unparalleled  in  history.  This  damage  has 
to  be  repaired. 

The  demands  of  war  production  have  distorted 
the  economies  and  the  economic  relationships  o: 
all  nations  as  never  before  and  have  made  neces- 
sary restrictive  government  controls  of  all  sorts  or 
normal  business  and  agriculture.  The  transitior 
from  war  to  peace  economy  will  challenge  oui 
patience  and  ingenuity  to  the  utmost.     . 

We  and  our  fighting  Allies  alike  have  enor- 
mously increased  our  national  debts,  and  our  Allies 
have,  in  many  cases,  incurred  heavy  new  inter- 
national debts  as  well. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  when  this  war  began 
we  had  an  inheritance  of  years  of  economic  war- 
fare among  nations  and  that  we  have  this  earlier 
damage,  as  well  as  the  damage  caused  by  the  war. 
to  repair.     This  earlier  economic  warfare  took 
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nany  forms — restrictive  government  monopolies 
nd  private  cartels,  artificial  restrictions  on  ex- 
hange,  currency  manipulation,  high  tariffs, 
[uotas,  and  other  artificial  barriers  to  profitable 
oreign  trade  and  investment. 

Finally,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  never  be- 
ore  in  our  history,  even  in  the  periods  of  our 
greatest  prosperity,  have  we  attained  a  volume  of 
>roduction,  trade,  and  employment  and  a  na- 
ional  income  that  came  even  close  to  what  we  have 
chieved  in  response  to  the  demands  of  this  war. 

In  order  to  achieve  high  levels  of  employment 
fter  this  war — and  to  make  sure  that  the  men  who 
eturn  from  the  battle-fronts  will  have  secure  jobs 
nd  good  wages — it  is  estimated  that  we  shall  have 
o  reach  and  maintain  a  national  income  in  the 
leighborhood  of  150  billion  dollars,  compared  to 
he  highest  figure  we  ever  reached  before  the  war — 
ess  than  85  billions  in  1929.  This,  we  hope,  will 
)rovide  close  to  60  million  jobs,  year  in  and  year 
mt,  compared  to  the  previous  peacetime  peak  of  47 
nillions  in  1929. 

Our  problem  thus  adds  up  to  this : 

We  know  that  we  have  the  physical  ability  to 
each  the  higher  level  of  production  that  we  must 
lave,  because  we  have  done  it  in  this  war.  We 
lave  added  enormously  to  our  productive  capacity 
uid  unlike  many  of  our  Allies,  our  factories  and 
!arms  have  escaped  entirely  the  destruction  of  war. 
But  in  peacetime  we  cannot  reach  this  high  level  of 
)roduction  unless  we  can  find  markets  abroad  as 
veil  as  at  home  for  our  investment  and  our  goods 
ind  services. 

We  know  also  that  much  of  the  world  will 
merge  from  this  war  in  desperate  need  of  supplies 
md  equipment  from  us  to  get  their  own  economies 
oing  again,  but  that  they  will  often  not  have  the 
noney  to  pay  for  what  they  need  until  they  have 
ucceeded  in  restoring  their  own  productive  eco- 
lomic  life. 

We  know  also  that  short-sighted  economic  na- 
ionalism,  either  on  their  part  or  on  ours,  would 
prevent  any  real  recovery  and  would  therefore 
lestroy  the  markets  we  need  and  lead  to  unem- 
)loyment  and  depression  in  our  own  country. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  match  our  need  for  full 
production  with  the  world's  need  for  our  products 
n  such  a  way  as  to  reach  and  maintain  over  the 
rears  a  permanently  higher  level  of  international 
rade — and  to  maintain  it  on  a  sound  and  profit- 
ible  basis. 
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I  have  already  stressed  the  difficulty  of  doing 
this.  But  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  American  industry — both  its  manage- 
ment and  its  workers — and  I  have  too  much  faith 
in  American  enterprise  and  initiative  to  think  that 
it  is  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  we  as 
a  nation  have  before  us  the  greatest  opportunity 
in  our  history  to  achieve  in  this  generation  the 
substantial  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Once  in  a  while  one  of  my  business  friends 
speaks  to  me  of  government  planning  as  if  it  were 
either  ridiculous  or  dangerous.  I  reply  that  when 
I  was  in  business,  planning  was  fundamental  to 
successful  management,  and  I  don't  suppose  things 
have  changed  since.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  assem- 
ble all  the  pertinent  facts,  analyze  them,  and  then 
plan  ahead  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  is  merely 
the  most  elementary  common  sense.  If  those  of  us 
who  are  in  positions  of  responsibility  did  not  plan 
ahead,  we  would  be  guilty  of  criminal  negligence. 

The  United  States  Government  has  a  well- 
rounded  and  carefully  prepared  program  to 
achieve  the  results  we  seek  in  our  foreign  economic 
relations.  We  have  been  working  actively  on  this 
program  right  through  the  war,  and  developing  it 
step  by  step  in  consultation  with  our  Allies  and 
with  the  Congress  and  people  of  the  United  States 
and  preparing  to  put  it  into  effect.  The  Atlantic 
Charter;  the  United  Nations  Declaration;  the 
meetings  at  Moscow  and  Tehran,  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  and  in  the  Crimea;  the  establishment  of 
UNRRA ;  the  conferences  on  food  and  agriculture 
at  Hot  Springs,  on  the  International  Bank  and 
the  Monetary  Fund  at  Bretton  Woods,  and  on  in- 
ternational aviation  here  in  Chicago;  and  the 
inter- American  conference  at  Mexico  City — these 
have  all  been  steps  in  the  development  of  this 
program.4 

It  is  a  program  that  is  aimed  at  expansion,  not 
restriction.  It  is  rooted  in  the  American  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  enterprise. 

You  already  know  a  good  deal  about  this  pro- 
gram, but  you  may  not  all  have  seen  how  each 
part  was  related  to  the  other  and  to  the  whole, 
nor  how  closely  linked  this  program  is  to  steady 
jobs  and  better  pay  and  higher  farm  income  in 
this  country  and  to  the  assurance  that  your  sons 
and  mine  will  not  have  to  fight  another  and  greater 
war  25  years  from  now. 


*  Toward  the  Peace — Documents. 
publication  2298. 
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We  begin  with  UNRRA,  which  is  an  emer- 
gency and  temporary  agency  created  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  relief  in  liberated 
countries.    It  is  already  functioning. 

The  UNRRA  program  is  a  modest  one.  Prob- 
ably four  fifths  of  the  relief  job  will  be  done  by 
the  liberated  countries  themselves. 

The  purpose  of  UNRRA  is  to  help  the  liberated 
peoples  get  enough  food  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear, 
and  a  roof  over  their  heads — relief  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  start  earning  a  living 
again.  It  will  not,  however,  meet  the  enormous 
problems  of  reconstruction — the  rebuilding  of  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  factories  and  homes,  the  pro- 
vision of  raw  materials  and  industrial  machinery, 
and  the  supplies  required  for  the  restoration  of 
agricultural  production. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  state  again  what 
the  President  and  other  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  often  stated  before. 

It  has  never  been  intended  to  use  lend-lease  for 
post-war  reconstruction  or  for  any  other  purposes 
except  those  concerned  with  fighting  and  winning 
the  war.  And  these  are  the  only  purposes  for 
which  lend-lease  has  been  used.  Lend-lease  is 
solely  a  war  measure. 

I  make  this  statement  because  of  the  repeated 
distortions  and  misstatements  that  continue  to  be 
made  on  this  subject.  The  core  of  our  whole  post- 
war foreign  economic  program  is  the  expansion  of 
private  trade  and  the  encouragement  of  private 
enterprise,  with  such  assistance  as  is  required  from 
the  Government  to  maintain  high  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  employment. 

We  are  resolved  that  the  terms  of  the  lend-lease 
settlement  shall  not  be  such  as  to  endanger  this 
program  by  placing  unnecessary  and  restrictive 
burdens  upon  our  commerce  with  other  countries. 
We  do  not  want  war  debts  to  smother  trade  this 
time  as  they  did  after  the  last  war,  and  to  poison 
relations  between  countries. 

On  the  contrary,  article  VII  of  the  lend-lease 
agreements  with  our  principal  Allies  in  this  war 
provides  that  the  terms  of  the  settlement  shall  be 
such  as  to  expand  production,  employment,  the  ex- 
change and  consumption  of  goods,  to  eliminate  all 
forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in  international 
commerce  and  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers. 

To  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  reconstruction,  many 
of  the  countries  which  have  suffered  from  the  war 
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will  be  able  to  buy  a  part  of  what  they  need  out * 
of  their  current  resources.  But  the  dollars  and  D 
the  gold  that  they  now  have  or  can  acquire  through  • 
their  exports  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  > 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  dimensions  of  the  task.  <■ 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  international  credits  in,  P 
large  volume  and  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  i 
will  be  necessary  to  tide  them  over  the  next  fe* » 
years.  It  is  also  clearly  evident  that  private  in-f 
vestment  cannot  do  a  job  of  this  magnitude  un- 
aided by  the  Government,  especially  in  the  un- 
settled  conditions  that  will  follow  the  war. 

To  help  meet  this  and  related  needs—the  plan 
for  an  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development    and    an    International    Monetary 
Fund  was  agreed  to  by  the  United  Nations  Dele-i  & 
gates  at  the  Bretton  Woods  conference  and  is  noid ' 
before  Congress  for  approval. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Bank  is  to  guar-  • 
antee  loans  made  by  private  investors  for  sound" 
foreign  projects  of  reconstruction  and  develop-1" 
ment  and  thus  to  extend  the  scope  of  private  inter-  * 
national  investment. 

Without  the  Bank  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  \ 
possible  to  bring  about  the  economic  recovery  of 
some  of  our  best  potential  customers  abroad  andfc 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  other  coun- 
tries which  can  also  buy  products  from  us  in  large  f 
quantities  if  they  have  the  money.     China  and 
many  of  the  American  republics  are  outstanding  .-> 
examples  of  countries  in  this  latter  category. 

This  is  an  important  point  which  is  often  over-  i 
looked  or  misunderstood.     Sound  industrial  andi  I 
agricultural  development  abroad  does  not  take  i 
customers  away  from  us.    On  the  contrary,  past' 
experience  has  proved  time  and  again  that  the 
countries  which  buy  the  most  from  us  are  those 
whose  economies  are  the  most  highly  developed. 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  was  our  best  pre-war 
customer.    Canada,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
12,000,000,  bought  more  from  us  before  the  war 
than  all  of  South  America,  with  a  population  of 
almost  90,000,000. 

Economically  undeveloped  countries  are  not 
good  customers  because  they  do  not  have  enough 
income  to  pay  for  purchases  from  us.  Therefore 
the  influence  of  the  Bank  in  advancing  industrial 
and  agricultural  development  in  such  countries 
will  be  of  direct  advantage  to  our  export  trade. 
The  more  wealth  they  produce  and  the  higher 
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ieir  national  income,  the  more  they  will  wish  to 
uy  from  us  and  be  able  to  pay  for. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  for  the  International 
fonetary  Fund,  which  your  fellow  townsman,  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  had  a  part  in  drafting,  is  an 
greement  on  rules  governing  foreign  exchange 

Inch  will  provide  some  assurance  to  international 
:aders  and  investors  of  the  value  of  the  money 
ley  are  dealing  with  and  to  exporters  that  they 
'ill  get  paid  for  their  exports  in  their  own  money 
nd  not  in  some  blocked  foreign  currency  they 
innot  use. 

The  proposed  Fund  will  not  provide  loans  for 
econstruction.  But  the  substantial  stabilization 
f  the  world's  currencies  which  it  will  make  pos- 
ible  when  it  goes  into  effect  will  be  essential  to 
ustaining  a  high  volume  of  international  invest- 
lent  and  trade. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  International  Bank  and 
o  private  capital  in  the  tremendous  task  of  re- 
toring  peacetime  production  and  trade  in  a  world 
xhausted  and  bled  white  by  war,  we  plan  also  to 
sk  Congress  in  the  near  future  to  expand  the 
ending  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
7his  Government  institution  has  a  ten-year  rec- 
rd  of  profitable  operations.5  It  operates  princi- 
»ally  through  private  banks,  manufacturers,  and 
xporters.  Its  capital  is  already  largely  utilized. 
t  will  have  to  have  substantially  increased  capital 
o  help  meet  the  urgent  needs  for  economic  recon- 
duction and  for  rebuilding  trade.  And  obviously 
f  lending  by  private  investors  or  the  Export-Im- 
iort  Bank,  or  by  private  investors  with  the  guar- 
nty  of  the  International  Bank,  is  actually  to  take 
•lace,  Congress  must  remove  the  restrictions  of  the 
lohnson  act  and  similar  legislation. 

Thus  we  have  UXRRA  and  other  emergency  re- 
lief measures,  which  prepare  the  way  for  the  tre- 
mendous tasks  of  reconstruction. 

We  have  the  International  Bank  and  other 
inancial  measures  to  make  possible  the  financing 
>f  this  economic  reconstruction  and  of  further  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  immediate  post-war 
rears.  And  we  have  the  Monetary  Fund  provid- 
ng  for  stabilization  of  currencies  on  a  basis  of 
jold  and  for  ending  economic  warfare  in  the  form 
if  currency  manipulation  and  exchange  restric- 
ions. 

These  are  the  foundations  for  building  up  the 
;xtensive  and  profitable  international  trade  which 
s  essential  to  high  levels  of  production  and  em- 
)loyment  in  the  United  States. 
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Last  year  our  wartime  exports  were  valued  at 
more  than  14  billion  dollars.  Our  greatest  pre- 
vious volume  of  peacetime  exports  was  scarcely 
more  than  one  third  of  that  figure.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  it  will  be  possible,  or  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sarily desirable,  to  export  14  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  products  a  year  in  peacetime.  But  specialists 
in  this  field  do  estimate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
approach  the  figure  of  10  billion  dollars  a  year  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  production  and  employ- 
ment at  the  levels  we  seek. 

Only  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  remove  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  trade  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  reach  this  goal  after  the  war.  We  have,  first 
of  all,  to  remove  wartime  restrictions  as  rapidly 
as  the  paramount  requirements  of  defeating  Japan, 
as  well  as  Germany,  will  permit. 

We  have  also  to  work  toward  a  general  lowering 
of  the  tariff  barriers  which  prevailed  before  the 
war. 

I  hear  it  often  said  that  high  tariffs  protect  the 
American  living  standard.  If  there  are  any 
tariffs  that  really  do  that,  I  favor  maintaining 
them.  I  also  believe  in  looking  at  the  record  in 
these  matters.    What  does  the  record  show  ? 

It  shows  that,  actually,  high  tariffs  today  act 
as  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  living  standard 
of  the  American  people.  The  record  shows  that 
on  the  average  the  wages  paid  by  the  highly  pro- 
tected industries  are  lower  than  the  wages  paid  by 
those  industries  which  have  little  tariff  protection 
or  none  at  all.  Our  most  efficient  industries  pay 
the  highest  wages  and  need  no  tariff  protection. 

The  record  also  shows  that  consumers — and 
every  American  is  a  consumer — have  to  pay  more 
for  products  manufactured  by  highly  protected 
industries  than  they  would  if  more  of  these  prod- 
ucts were  imported.  This  means  they  have  that 
much  less  money  to  spend  for  other  products  they 
would  like  to  buy. 

In  thinking  of  tariffs,  we  have  also  to  bear  this 
in  mind:  Our  exports  are  the  imports  of  other 
countries  just  as  our  imports  are  their  exports.  If 
we  impose  unfair  tariff  barriers  that  prevent 
Americans  from  buying  from  other  countries  prod- 
ucts they  would  like  to  buy  if  they  could,  then 
we  invite  retaliation  by  these  countries  against 
our  exports  of  products  that  we  would  like  to  sell 
to  them. 
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It  was  this  sort  of  competition  in  tariffs  that 
strangled  trade,  restricted  production,  and  stim- 
ulated economic  warfare  before  the  war.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  it  happen  again. 

We  do  not  need  to  fear  imports.  On  the  con- 
trary we  need  imports  of  many  commodities  in 
order  to  live,  because  we  do  not  produce  them 
ourselves.  We  need  more  imports  to  replace  some 
of  our  own  raw-material  resources  that  we  have 
consumed  in  such  tremendous  quantities  in  fight- 
ing this  war.  More  imports  mean  not  only  more 
goods  for  American  consumers,  but  more  jobs  and 
income  for  Americans  engaged  in  the  processing 
and  distribution  of  imports.  Finally,  without 
more  imports  other  countries  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  us  for  the  increased  exports  that  we  seek. 

For  every  reason  of  our  own  national  interest 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  tariffs  must  be  fur- 
ther lowered  in  the  next  few  years,  both  by  other 
countries  and  by  ourselves. 

In  the  last  five  years  before  the  war  we  sought 
through  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program 
initiated  by  my  great  predecessor,  Cordell  Hull, 
to  repair  some  of  the  damage  done  to  our  econ- 
omy by  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill.  We  made 
considerable  progress  in  spite  of  the  economic 
warfare  which  Germany  and  Japan  were  then 
pursuing  and  the  generally  unfavorable  condi- 
tions which  prevailed.  Recognizing  its  efficacy, 
Congress  has  three  times  renewed  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  since  it  was  first  passed. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  move  further.  The  act 
is  again  before  Congress  for  extension.6  As  it 
stands  it  authorizes  reductions  in  our  tariffs  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  excessively  high  rates  in  effect 
in  1934.  A  good  part  of  this  authorization  has 
been  used  up  in  the  negotiation  of  the  28  trade 
agreements  now  in  effect. 

We  need  more  bargaining  power  in  persuading 
other  countries  to  reduce  their  tariffs  against  our 
exports.  We  have  therefore  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  an  amendment  which  will  apply  the  50- 
percent  limit  to  the  tariff  rates  as  they  stood  in 
1945  instead  of  the  higher  rates  of  1934.  This  will 
give  us  a  new  quid  pro  quo  in  negotiating  new 
agreements  with  other  countries. 

In  addition  to  restrictive  tariffs,  there  are  other 
obstacles  to  wider  trade  and  an  expanding  econ- 
omy for  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.     Preferences  and  quotas,  for  example,  are 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  p.  531. 
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artificial  restrictions  on  trade  between  nation-.,  am 
export  subsidies  encourage  uneconomic  produfl 
tion,  upset  the  world  market,  and  invite  retalia 
tion.  In  agreement  with  other  countries  we  mug 
seek  the  means  by  which  we  can  substitute  fo: 
these  practices  other  measures  better  calculated  U 
maintain  a  healthy  and  expanding  international 
trade. 

We  must  also  deal  vigorously  and  effective! 
with  international  cartels.  These  restrictive  ani 
monopolistic  agreements  among  private  businea 
interests  fix  prices,  limit  production,  prevent  thi 
use  of  new  inventions  and  productive  techniques 
arbitrarily  divide  markets,  and  have  in  general 
dangerous  and  throttling  effect  upon  internationa 
trade.  The  evil  effects  of  international  cartels  cae 
be  prevented  only  by  supplementing  national  bi 
international  action  against  them  and  by  taking 
the  other  measures  which  I  have  outlined  to  insun 
that  all  nations  will  be  able  to  live  better  withou' 
such  practices  than  with  them. 

Some  of  our  most  serious  economic  problem.' 
arise  out  of  chronic  world-wide  surpluses  of  sue! 
commodities  as  wheat  and  cotton.  You  in  Chi 
cago  remember  what  happened  to  wheat  farmers 
in  this  country  after  the  last  war  when  the  bottoir 
dropped  out  of  the  market  for  wheat  and  tens  01 
thousands  of  farmers  lost  their  homes  and  then 
livelihood.  We  do  not  want  to  see  a  repetition  oj 
that. 

It  is  important  that  governments  act  together  tc 
deal  with  the  problem  of  such  surpluses  primarilj 
by  cooperative  measures  to  expand  consumption 
such  as  I  have  outlined  tonight.  In  the  excep 
tional  cases  where  commodity  agreements  are  nec- 
essary, they  should  be  directed  toward  shifting 
excess  productive  resources  into  more  profitable 
lines,  and  both  consuming  and  producing  coun 
tries  should  be  fully  represented.  Otherwise  in 
dividual  governments  will  continue  trying  to  deal 
with  them  by  such  deceptively  easy  routes  as  arti- 
ficially supported  prices  and  competing  export; 
subsidies.  As  we  have  learned  from  bitter  ex- 
perience, these  can  only  lead  to  economic  warfare 
and  in  the  end  make  the  problem  worse  instead  oi 
better  for  all  concerned. 

These  problems  and  others  like  them  can  be 
faced  and  handled  in  time  only  by  calling  a  con 
ference  of  the  principal  trading  nations  of  the' 
world.  We  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  such  a 
conference  convened  within  the  next  year.  This 
conference  would  also  prepare  the  way  for  estab- 
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shmcnt  of  a  permanent  trade  organization  'within 
le  framework  of  the  world  Organization,  to  deal 

ith  these  problems  on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture,  we  are 
jrther  advanced.  The  President  last  week  asked 
ongress  to  approve  United  States  participation  in 
le  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ition.7    This  Organization  results  from  the  con- 

rence  at  Hot  Springs  in  1943.  Eighteen  nations 
ave  already  ratified  the  agreement  for  member- 
lip.    We  should  do  so  too. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  -will 
ave  powers  of  recommendation  only,  not  of  con- 
•ol  or  command,  but  I  believe  with  the  Presi- 
ent  that  its  work  can  do  much  to  raise  the  stan- 
ards  of  nutrition  of  all  peoples  and  to  establish 
nd  maintain  expanding  prosperity  for  agricul- 
lre  in  our  country  and  in  all  countries. 

The  food  organization,  like  the  other  post-war 
iternational  agencies  to  which  I  have  referred 
lis  evening,  would  all  eventually  come  within  the 
ramework  of  the  world  Organization  when  it  is 
itablished. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  program  upon 
hich  we  have  begun  is  of  great  scope.  It  must  be 
)  if  we  are  to  deal  successfully  with  problems  and 
ifficulties  of  equal  magnitude. 

The  close  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  in  a 
rogram  for  economic  reconstruction  and  expan- 
on  such  as  I  have  outlined  to  you  tonight  is 
undamental  to  the  success  of  the  world  Organ- 

ation.  Without  it  the  world  will  be  able  neither 
>  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  war  nor  to  prevent 
le  next  war. 

There  are  many  pitfalls  ahead  of  us.    So  closely 

each  part  of  the  program  interlocked  with  the 
ther  parts  that  if  we  fail  to  carry  through  on  any 
nportant  sector  of  this  peace  front,  the  whole 
rogram  and  our  over-all  objectives  will  be  placed 
l  gravest  jeopardy. 

If  we  fail  we  are  not  likely  to  get  another  chance 
o  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  we  have  fought — 
he  assurance  of  a  secure  peace  and  a  decent  life 
or  all  Americans. 

The  task  will  require  the  utmost  of  us  as  a  people 
a  clear  thinking,  in  understanding  of  where  our 
eal  interests  lie,  and  in  the  ability  to  act  cou- 
ageously  and  wisely — and  in  time. 

I  return  to  the  point  at  which  I  began.  The 
•reservation  of  peace  requires  something  more 
lan  a  desire  for  peace,  no  matter  how  strong  that 
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desire  may  be.  It  requires,  in  a  world  as  compli- 
cated and  as  closely  interknit  as  this  modern  world 
of  ours,  a  great  design.  It  requires,  in  other  words, 
the  same  courage,  the  same  boldness  and  realism 
in  the  field  of  international  affairs  which  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic,  and  of  this  great  central 
valley,  have  so  often  demonstrated  in  the  past. 

If  we  Americans  are  proud  of  one  thing  more 
than  of  any  other,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  forefathers  were  willing  to  face  tremendous 
and  complicated  problems  and  to  bring  to  them 
new  and  daring  solutions.  And  there  are  no 
Americans  who  take  more  pride  in  that  tradition, 
than  the  Americans  of  these  great  central  states. 

Believing  in  America  as  I  do,  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  meet  this  greatest  crisis  of  our  modern 
history  as  we  have  met  all  the  crises  of  our  history 
before.  I  believe  that  we  will  act  with  under- 
standing of  where  our  real  interests  lie — wisely 
and  courageously  and  in  time — and  that  we  will 
force  the  difficult  circumstances  of  our  time  to 
yield  up  to  us  the  sure  and  enduring  peace  which 
we  are  determined  to  leave  to  those  who  will 
follow  us  in  this  country  we  love  so  well. 

Message  of  Tribute  From 
President  Roosevelt  to 
President  Benes  of 
Czechoslovakia 

[Released  to  the  press  April  6] 

It  is  a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
me  to  see  your  untiring  efforts  for  the  liberation 
of  Czechoslovakia  crowned  by  your  return  to  its 
own  soil. 

I  know  what  joy  your  homecoming  must  mean 
both  to  you  and  to  every  other  patriotic  Czecho- 
slovak because  it  marks  the  restoration  of  your 
country  to  the  dignity  of  independence  and  free- 
dom from  foreign  oppression. 

Your  homecoming  also  symbolizes  to  all  Ameri- 
cans the  turning  of  the  whole  world  from  the 
years  of  conquest  and  strife  to  an  era  of  justice 
and  cooperation  in  a  community  of  free  nations 
dedicated  to  those  same  principles  of  democratic 
integrity  which  are  so  characteristic  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia itself. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BUU.I  ll\ 


Representation  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Proposed 
United  Nations  Organization 


Statement   by  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  April  3] 

At  a  press  conference  on  Friday,  March  30,  cor- 
respondents submitted  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  consideration  a  number  of  questions  relating 
to  representation  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
proposed  United  Nations  Organization,  a  matter 
that  was  discussed  at  the  Crimea  Conference. 

The  inquiries  submitted  related  to  various 
aspects  of  several  principal  questions:  Whether 
unpublished  agreements  had  been  made  at  Yalta ; 
why  the  American  representatives  at  Yalta  agreed 
to  support  the  Soviet  proposals  for  initial  mem- 
bership of  two  Soviet  Republics  in  the  proposed 
International  Organization ; 1  whether  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  Soviet  Republics  would  have 
separate  representatives  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference ;  why  the  agreements  with  reference  to  the 
proposal  for  initial  membership  of  two  Soviet 
Republics  had  not  been  announced;  and  whether 
the  agreements  on  the  subject  of  representa- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly  affected  the  prin- 
ciple of  sovereign  equality  of  peace-loving  nations 
expressed  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 

I  wish  to  make  the  following  statement  in  re- 
sponse to  these  questions : 

Both  military  and  political  questions  were 
covered  at  the  Crimea  Conference.  The  military 
plans  agreed  to  at  Yalta  and  related  matters  con- 
nected with  the  defeat  of  the  common  enemy  can 
be  made  known  only  as  they  are  carried  out. 

Among  the  other  matters  dealt  with  at  the  Cri- 
mea Conference  were  several  open  questions  left 
over  from  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conversations: 
The  voting  procedure  in  the  Security  Council; 
invitations  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization;  the  time  and  place 
of  the  Conference ;  initial  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Organization;  and  the  possible  addition 
to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  of  provisions 
relating  to  territorial  trusteeship. 

The  decisions  taken  at  Yalta  with  reference 
to  the  time  and  place  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  p.  530. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  11, 1945,  p.  394. 


ference  were  made  public  in  the  communique  is- 
sued at  the  close  of  the  Crimea  Conference.  The. 
voting  procedure  in  the  Security  Council  was  i 
announced  until  after  consultations  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French, 
Republic.  Following  these  consultations,  the  vot- 
ing procedure  together  with  the  text  of  the  invin 
tation  and  the  list  of  nations  to  be  invited  to  the 
San  Francisco  conference  were  made  public  on 
March  5,  approximately  a  month  after  the  close 
of  the  Crimea  Conference.2 

The  only  other  decisions  reached  at  Yalta  and 
not  made  public  in  the  Crimea  Conference  com 
muniqUe  related  to  initial  membership  in  the  In 
ternational  Organization  when  it  meets,  and  to< 
territorial  trusteeship. 

The  Soviet  representatives  at  Yalta  proposed 
that  the  White  Russian  and  the  Ukrainian  Repub- 
lics be  initial  members  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Organization.  This  was  a  question  for  the 
United  Nations  assembled  at  San  Francisco  to  con 
sider  and  decide. 

In  view  of  the  importance  which  the  Soviet  Gov 
ernment  attached  to  this  proposal,  the  American 
representatives  at  Yalta,  having  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  heroic  part  played  by  the  people  of  these 
Republics  in  their  unyielding  resistance  to  the 
common  enemy  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
have  borne  great  suffering  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  agreed  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  support  such  a  Soviet  proposal  at 
San  Francisco  if  made.  No  agreement  was,  how- 
ever, made  at  Yalta  on  the  question  of  the  partici- 
pation of  these  republics  in  the  San  Francisco 
conference. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  American  representa- 
tives at  Yalta  believed  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
reserve  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  having, 
three  votes  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Soviet 
and  British  representatives  stated  their  willing- 
ness to  support  a  proposal,  if  the  United  States, 
should  make  it,  to  accord  three  votes  in  the  As 
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embly  to  the  United  States.  The  President  has 
lecided  that  at  the  San  Francisco  conference  the 
feited  States  will  not  request  additional  votes  for 
he  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  Gen- 
ual Assembly. 

Announcement  of  these  proposals  was  made 
irst  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  San 
■ancisco  conference.  In  order  to  correct  the  im- 
Ifession  conveyed  by  partial  publication  of  the 
gets,  public  announcement  was  made  prior  to  a 
tnal  determination  of  the  course  to  be  followed 
Ly  the  Delegation  with  regard  to  possible  addi- 
tional representation  for  the  United  States. 

As  to  territorial  trusteeship,  it  appeared  desir- 
ble  that  the  Governments  represented  at  Yalta, 
n  consultation  with  the  Chinese  Government  and 
he  French  Provisional  Government,  should  en- 
eavor  to  formulate  proposals  for  submission  to 
he  San  Francisco  conference  for  a  trusteeship 
Itructure  as  a  part  of  the  general  Organization, 
fhis  trusteeship  structure,  it  was  felt,  should  be 
esigned  to  permit  the  placing  under  it  of  the  ter- 
itories  mandated  after  the  last  war,  and  such  ter- 
itories  taken  from  the  enemy  in  this  war  as  might 
o  agreed  upon  at  a  later  date,  and  also  such  other 
prritories  as  might  voluntarily  be  placed  under 
rusteeship.  No  discussion  was  had  at  Yalta  or 
s  contemplated  prior  to,  or  at,  San  Francisco  re- 
garding specific  territories. 

The  basis  of  the  San  Francisco  conference  re- 
gains the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  It  is  for 
pe  conference  to  decide  whether  any  proposal 
meeting  voting  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
roposed  United  Nations  Organization  impairs  the 
rinciple  of  sovereign  equality,  just  as  the  confer- 
nce  itself  must  determine  the  application  and  in- 
|.*rpretation  of  any  general  principles  enunciated 
i  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 
In  other  words,  the  San  Francisco  conference 
rill  doubtless  vote  on  many  proposals  for  the 
etailed  setting  up  of  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
:ation,  and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
roposals  will  be.  The  final  organization  will  be 
assed  on  by  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
ith  their  customary  procedures,  and  it  is  hoped 
od  believed  that  the  result  will  be  so  clear  that 
lis  great  effort  to  eliminate  future  wars  will  re- 
vive practically  unanimous  approval. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  28,  1945,  p.  128. 
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Results  of  Economic 
Negotiations  With 
Switzerland 

Lauchlin  Currie,  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  President,  returned  to  this  country  on  March 
17  from  Switzerland  and  has  reported  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  joint  American-British-French  eco- 
nomic negotiations  with  the  Swiss  Government. 
Mr.  Currie  was  head  of  the  American  Delegation 
participating  in  the  negotiations.1 

Mr.  Currie  reported  on  the  steps  taken  by 
Switzerland  to  meet  the  objectives  of  Bretton 
Woods  Resolution  no.  VI  with  respect  to  pre- 
venting the  flight  of  Axis  capital  and  the  secre- 
tion of  Axis  assets  and  looted  property.  The  Swiss 
Government  has  frozen  all  German  assets  in 
Switzerland,  including  those  held  through  Swiss 
nationals,  prohibited  the  importation,  exportation, 
and  dealing  in  all  foreign  currencies,  and  re- 
stricted Swiss  purchases  of  gold  from  Germany. 
In  addition,  the  Swiss  Government  has  agreed  to 
take  appropriate  steps  in  the  future  toward  fur- 
ther implementation  of  Bretton  Woods  Resolu- 
tion no.  VI. 

Another  important  objective  obtained  by  the 
negotiations,  Mr.  Currie  reported,  has  been  the 
complete  stoppage  of  shipments  of  coal  from  Ger- 
many to  northern  Italy  across  Switzerland. 
Swiss  exports  to  Germany  are  to  be  reduced  in 
value  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  former  amount. 
Switzerland  has  also  banned  electricity  exports  to 
Germany,  and  the  French  and  Swiss  Governments 
are  to  study  the  possibility  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  Swiss  electricity's  being  diverted  to  France.  In 
addition,  Switzerland  has  concluded  a  clearing 
arrangement  with  France  whereby  France  will 
be  permitted  to  import  more  from  Switzerland 
than  she  exports  to  Switzerland. 

In  return  for  the  measures  agreed  to  by  the 
Swiss,  the  American,  British,  and  French  Gov- 
ernments have  agreed  to  allow  the  importation 
into  Switzerland  of  various  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs and  industrial  raw  materials.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  the  foodstuffs  and  the  raw  materials 
will  be  carried  by  Swiss  ships  and  moved  to 
Switzerland  across  France  by  Swiss  trains. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


United  States  Telecommunications  Facilities 


Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON1 


The  question  before  this  Committee  is  how  the 
national  security  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  American  people  can  best  be  served  in  the  field 
of  international  telecommunications. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  complete  merger  of 
all  our  international  telecommunications  facilities 
into  a  single  private  company,  under  Government 
supervision  and  regulation,  is  the  best  and  indeed 
the  only  way  consistent  with  the  national  interest 
to  solve  the  problems  with  which  this  industry  is 
confronted.  Broadcasting  is  not  sought  to  be  in- 
cluded, and  there  are  certain  other  relatively  minor 
exclusions  which  do  not  materially  affect  the  is- 
sues; so  that  when  I  refer  to  complete  merger  it 
will  be  understood  that  I  take  for  granted  these 
exclusions. 

In  considering  this  proposal  and  the  alternatives 
that  have  been  suggested,  the  Department  of  State 
has  been  guided  by  the  conviction  that  if  there  is 
any  one  lesson  of  modern  times,  it  is  that  techno- 
logical and  industrial  leadership  are  indispensable 
ingredients  of  national  power.  The  importance  of 
such  leadership  is  certain  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish. 

We  have  this  leadership  in  the  vitally  important 
field  of  long-distance  telecommunications.  We 
should  not  jeopardize  it.  We  must  strive  by  all 
means  to  maintain  and  extend  it. 

But  we  have  other  objectives  in  this  field,  and 
we  must  undertake  to  secure  them  too — provided 
only  that  we  do  not  imperil  our  technological  and 
industrial  preeminence,  which  is  all-important  and 
without  which  no  other  advantage  can  avail  us 
long.  Our  telecommunications  services  must  be 
world-wide.  They  must  afford  us  direct  contact 
with  foreign  terminals.  They  must  be  securely 
American.  They  should  be  capable  of  serving 
military  needs  with  maximum  efficiency  in  time 
of  war.  They  should  permit  the  ready  acquisition 
and  efficient  use  of  the  far-flung  facilities  that  have 
been  built  up  by  the  military  during  the  war,  to 
the  extent  that  such  facilities  may  become  avail- 
able for  peacetime  commercial  use.    They  should 


1  Made   before    the    Senate    Committee   on    Interstate 
Commerce  on  Apr.  2,  1945  (short  form  of  statement). 


be  capable  of  dealing  adequately  with  foreign  in-!  ■ 
terests.    They  should  make  such  use  of  available 
frequencies  as  to  give  the  best  over-all  service 
Rates  should  be  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  go<J 
service  and  a  fair  wage  for  capital  and  labor. 

These  objectives,  I  am  sure,  merely  recapitulate 
what  we  all  agree  on.  The  question  is  how  best 
to  attain  them.  In  the  view  of  the  State  Depart 
ment  a  complete  merger  into  one  company  of  oui 
international  telecommunications  facilities,  on  thd 
basis  of  our  experience  to  date  and  the  evidence 
at  hand,  is  inadvisable.  The  Department  ii 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  no  showing  has  yei 
been  made  that  merger  among  competing  com- 
panies is  the  means  best  calculated  to  protect  oui 
national  security  and  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  our  people. 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  burder 
of  proof  must  be  on  those  who  would  substitute 
monopoly  for  our  traditional  competitive  sj-steir 
in  any  field,  especially  in  a  field  where  we  have 
risen  to  preeminence  under  conditions  of  the  keen 
est  competition  among  our  own  enterprises. 

Monopolies  have  the  power  to  withhold  im- 
provements in  service  and  the  application  of  ad 
vances  in  the  art.  The  Department  believes  thai1 
the  best  progress  can  be  made  by  regulated  com- 
petition, and  that  the  regulation  and  the  compe-  l' 
tition  are  both  indispensable  and  complemem 
each  other.    . 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  monopoly  ir 
any  field  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  best  means  to  re 
tain  and  extend  a  competitive  leadership  that  is 
based  on  enterprise  and  initiative. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  great  impor 
tance.  Any  merger  is  easier  to  put  together  thai 
it  is  to  take  apart.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  i' 
the  proposed  complete  unification  were  undertakei 
and  proved  unsatisfactory,  it  would,  as  a  practica 
matter  and  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  power  of  the  [' 
Congress,  prove  exceedingly  difficult  to  unscram 
ble.  The  Department  believes  that  it  is  possible  t( 
minimize  most  of  the  evils  complained  of  undo 
present  conditions  without  taking  decisions  whicl 
may  prove  unwise  and  from  which  we  may  b(  i: 
unable  to  withdraw. 
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The  Department  does  not  believe  that  foreign 
ompetition  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  evils  of 
lonopoly,  because,  except  for  a  few  cables,  this 
ompetition  does  not  touch  the  service  to  the  Amer- 
?an  public.  Aside  from  the  comparatively  few 
pes  where  an  American  interest  owns  or  controls 
he  foreign  terminus,  the  operation  of  a  radiotele- 
raph  or  telephone  circuit  is  American  at  one  end 
nd  foreign  at  the  other.  The  American  public 
ow  enjoys  the  competition  between  competing 
imerican  interests  at  this  end,  although  important 
oreign  termini  are  operated  by  foreign  interests. 
'he  only  exception  is  where  the  volume  of  traffic 
3  insufficient  to  justify  the  Federal  Communica- 
ions  Commission  in  allocating  frequencies  to  more 
han  one  American  radiotelegraph  company.  But 
ven  in  such  cases  the  competition  between  radio- 
elegraph  and  telephone  and,  depending  on  the 
oeation,  with  cable  still  exists. 

Thus,  if  there  were  an  American  monopoly,  the 
nly  competition  with  foreign  interests  would  be 

competition  not  in  service  but  in  getting  ad- 
antages  in  third  countries,  m  most  cases  countries 
hat  are  not  in  a  position  to  build  and  operate  their 
wn  facilities. 

The  evil  in  the  present  situation  that  is  perhaps 
lluded  to  the  most  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  said 
o  be  possible  for  foreign  interests  to  play  compet- 
ig  United  States  interests  against  each  other.  I 
elieve  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
his  sort  have  involved  competition  between  Amer- 
ican companies  rendering  the  same  service,  and 
lerefore  at  most  would  call  for  merging  the  cora- 
eting  companies  rendering  such  service,  so  that 
he  telephone,  radiotelegraphy,  and  wire  services 
ould  continue  to  compete  against  each  other. 

The  argument  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
)ectrum  is  also  advanced  as  demanding  complete 
nification.  There  are  two  questions  here  which 
he  State  Department  would  like  to  raise. 

First,  whether  it  is  wise  to  undertake  a  drastic 
eorganization,  one  that  once  accomplished  will  be 
ery  hard  to  alter,  in  perhaps  the  most  rapidly 
eveloping  of  all  industries,  on  the  basis  of  an 
listing  technological  situation.  While  I  am,  of 
ourse,  not  qualified  to  predict  that  increases  in  the 
tilization  of  frequencies  are  or  are  not  impending, 

suppose  that  no  one  will  hazard  the  assertion 
lat  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  road  in  this  develop- 
lent. 

The  second  question  is :  Granting  the  scarcity  of 
requencies  and  the  necessity  of  greater  economy 
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in  their  use,  is  merger  necessary  to  achieve  such 
economy?  Lacking  the  impetus  of  competition, 
a  monopoly  might  well  be  content  to  get  along 
without  devoting  the  energy  to  improving  the  use 
of  frequencies  that  the  competing  companies  are 
now  showing. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  question 
may  well  be  asked :  Would  it  not  be  common  sense 
to  insist  upon  the  test  of  actual  experience  with 
more  moderate  measures  before  taking  in  one  leap 
the  drastic  step  of  merger  of  all  our  international 
telecommunications  into  one  company? 

Specifically,  the  Department  suggests  that  in 
both  these  problems,  that  is,  dealing  with  foreign 
interests  and  the  technical  problems  involved  in 
the  efficient  utilization  of  frequencies  and  coordi- 
nation of  radio  and  cable  services,  the  remedy  lies 
in  unified  control  of  policy  at  the  Government 
level,  rather  than  in  unifying  competitive  opera- 
tions. It  is  accordingly  suggested  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  the  desirability  of  projecting  into 
peacetime  in  some  appropriate  manner  the  func- 
tions now  exercised  by  the  Special  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Communications,  and  the 
planning  functions  but  not  the  wartime  powers  of 
the  Board  of  War  Communications. 

Better  coordination  of  government  policy  in 
this  field  should  be  the  first  objective,  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  armed  services  should  be 
brought  into  the  formulation  and  control  of  pol- 
icy. Adequate  powers  should  be  appropriately 
placed  so  as  to  enable  this  Government  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  its  legitimate  interests.  These 
powers  should  include,  among  other  things,  the 
power  to  determine  from  time  to  time  with  what 
foreign  points  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  have 
telecommunication  services,  what  the  nature  of 
the  service  should  be,  and  what  companies  should 
perform  it.  All  the  facilities  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment could  thus  be  most  effectively  put  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  carriers  designated. 

The  Department  does  not  believe  that  a  merger 
of  existing  carriers  would  necessarily  forward  the 
objectives  of  having  world-wide  telecommunica- 
tions services  with  direct  contact  with  foreign  ter- 
minals. 

Nor  is  the  Department  convinced  that  such  a 
merger  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  armed 
services  satisfactorily  to  dispose  of  any  part  of 
the  world-wide  facilities  that  they  have  built  up 
during  the  wyar.  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be 
an  embarrassment  to  have  to  choose  between  com- 
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peting  bidders.  Surely  if  competition  is  worth 
preserving  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  to  give 
it  up.  It  has  not  been  claimed  that  there  are  not 
presently  existing  United  States  enterprises  that 
are  fully  capable  of  operating  efficiently  any  facil- 
ities that  are  made  available  for  commercial  use, 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  keeping  in  mind  that 
our  most  valuable  asset  from  every  point  of  view 
is  our  leadership  in  the  art  and  its  application  in 
operations  and  manufacturing,  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Department  of  State  that  we  should  take  a  long 
look  before  we  give  up  this  competitive  form  of 
organization,  which  is  characteristically  American, 
in  favor  of  a  form  of  organization  that  has  never 
distinguished  itself  for  encouraging  initiative  and 
enterprise.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  the  De- 
partment from  the  evidence  so  far  produced  that 
the  evils  complained  of  are  either  as  great  or  as 
dangerous  to  the  national  interest  as  they  are 
claimed  to  be,  or  that  they  cannot  be  adequately 
dealt  with  by  means  more  likely  to  preserve  the 
advantages  we  now  enjoy. 

In  the  view  of  the  Department,  the  farthest  that 
we  should  consider  going  at  the  present  time  (and 
in  our  belief  the  advisability  of  doing  this  is  still 
an  open  question)  is  merger  within  each  type  of 
service  that  would  retain  competition  between  the 
wire  services,  radiotelegraphy,  and  radiotelephone. 
The  Department  would  seriously  question  the  ef- 
fect on  the  telephone  service  of  permitting  it  to  be 
operated  by  a  company  that  is  also  rendering  other 
and  competing  types  of  service.  When  we  have 
the  best  telephone  service  in  the  world  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  decidedly  unattractive  risk  to  put 
it  into  a  common  pot  with  the  other  services — 
and  organizing  them  in  separate  divisions,  or  even 
separate  operating  companies  under  one  holding 
company,  does  not  to  my  mind  make  the  risk  suf- 
ficiently attractive. 

The  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  ar- 
rangements in  international  telecommunications 
should  be  undertaken  which  might  have  a  tendency 
to  hold  back  the  development  of  radio,  either  for 
overseas  or  for  domestic  uses.  This  means  keeping 
wire  services,  both  cables  and  land  lines,  sepa- 
rated from  radio.  Such  a  conclusion  leaves  open 
the  question  whether  domestic  and  international 
services  should  be  kept  separate.  At  least  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  domestic  radiotelegraph  must 
remain  closed  down.  But  this  would  not  prevent 
the  unification  of  cables  and  overseas  radio  in  sep- 
arate competing  services  and  the  continuation  of 
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the  present  arrangement  whereby  the  interna*  iona] 
business  picked  up  by  the  domestic  telegraph  com 
pany  is  equitably  divided  when  it  leaves  our  shore! 

There  is  a  special  situation  in  the  Pacific  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  the  existing  cable,  and 
there  would  appear  to  be  much  force  to  the  vie* 
that  there  should  be  not  less  than  two  radio  sera 
ices  competing  in  that  area.  This  is  one  of  the 
considerations  that  leads  the  Department  to  feel 
considerable  reserve  toward  the  proposal  for 
merger  even  within  the  different  services  and  try- 
ing to  retain  competition  between  them. 

The  Department  also  considers  that  the  press 
services  are  a  special  situation  because  of  the  public 
interest  in  the  receipt  and  dissemination  of  news. 
If  all  U.S.  telecommunications  facilities  for  the 
international  transmission  of  news  were  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  company,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  might  be  jeopardized. 

There  is  in  existence  one  company  devoted  ex 
clusively  to  the  press  service,  namely  Press  Wire- 
less, Inc.  Its  record  seems  to  indicate  the  advan- 
tage of  a  high  degree  of  specialization  in  this  field 
and  to  point  to  the  desirability  of  leaving  Press 
Wireless  out  of  any  merger  that  might  be  at 
tempted. 

Aside  from  the  special  cases,  it  seems  at  least 
possible  that  a  merged  radio  company,  performing 
its  own  pick-up  and  delivery  service,  and  a  merged 
cable  company  might  operate  to  the  public  benefit. 
The  power  of  the  Congress  to  cause  an  equitable 
distribution  between  competing  international  car 
riers  of  international  traffic  originated  by  the  land 
wire  company  might  well  lend  an  element  of  flexi 
bility  especially  if  it  should  appear  that  the  radio 
company  was  temporarily  or  permanently  pre 
vented  by  lack  of  frequencies  for  domestic  usei 
from  originating  a  sufficient  volume  of  traffic.    If  a 
domestic  radio  system  should  develop,  the  public 
would  be  the  gainer.    If  not,  the  benefits  of  com 
petition  in  the  international  service  would  be  pre 
served.     If   either   the   cables   or   the   land-wire 
system,  or  both,  should  prove  unable  to  compete 
with  radio,  it  would  then  be  open  to  the  Congress 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  should  be  sub- 
sidized, and  how;  and,  in  any  event,  the  develop- 
ment  of   both   radio   and   wire-cable   separately 
would  not  have  been  inhibited  in  the  interval. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  Department  of 
State  is  not  able  at  this  time  to  join  in  the  recom- 
mendation for  a  complete  or  partial  merger  in  our 

(Continued  on  page  6Jf9) 
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United  Nations  Will  Write  Charter  for  a 
World  Organization 


Address  by  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 


Released  to  the  press  April  6] 

In  speaking  here  in  New  York  this  afternoon  at 
le  dedication  of  the  building  which  is  henceforth 
3  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
delations,  I  come  to  bear  witness,  as  has  every 
lee  rotary  of  State  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
entury,  to  the  great  services  and  influence  of  this 
rganization  in  spreading  knowledge  and  under- 
tanding  of  the  issues  of  United  States  foreign 
olicy. 

Certainly  today — after  two  world  wars  in  25 
ears — there  can  be  few  Americans,  whether  they 
ve  in  the  East  or  the  West  or  the  South,  who  do 
ot  understand  how  directly  and  personally  they 
re  concerned  in  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

Ever  since  Pearl  Harbor  the  hopes  and  thoughts 
f  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  centered 
lcreasingly  upon  creating  at  last  a  world  organi- 
ation  which  would  be  endowed  with  the  power 
nd  the  will  this  time  truly  to  maintain  the  peace. 

And  ever  since  Pearl  Harbor  intensive  studies 
nd  preparatory  discussions  of  such  an  organiza- 
on  have  been  carried  on  by  this  Government — and 
y  other  governments.  There  were  many  plans 
od  a  multitude  of  variations  in  viewpoint  which 
ad  to  be  weighed  and  analyzed  and  adjusted, 
"his  process  took  two  years  and  a  half. 

By  last  summer  we  were  ready  for  discussions 
ith  our  principal  Allies — the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
iritain,  and  China.  Out  of  these  discussions,  and 
U  the  preliminary  work  that  had  gone  before, 
solved  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 

Since  last  October  these  Proposals  have  been 
jfore  the  peoples  and  the  governments  of  all 
le  United  Nations  for  further  discussion  and 
lalysis. 

Now — seven  months  later — all  the  United  Na- 
ons  are  about  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  to  write 
le  Charter  of  a  world  Organization  on  the  basis 
f  these  Proposals. 

I  have  briefly  reviewed  this  bit  of  history  for  a 
jason. 

It  has  taken  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  most 
rodigious  and  single-minded  effort  the  world  has 
ver  seen  to  bring  the  fighting  forces  of  the  United 


Nations  into  the  heart  of  Germany  and  close  to 
the  home  islands  of  Japan. 

We  can  be  sure  that  winning  the  peace  is  going 
to  take  a  good  deal  longer  and  that  it  will  be  just 
as  difficult  and  challenging  a  task. 

Early  in  the  war,  when  the  United  States  and 
the  other  United  Nations  were  in  mortal  danger 
from  our  enemies,  we  were  steady  and  resolute 
and  we  found  the  means  to  develop  and  strengthen 
that  unity  of  action  without  which  we  could  not 
win  victory.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult,  now 
that  the  immediate  danger  has  passed. 

But  the  danger  has  not  really  passed — the  dan- 
ger that  we  shall  fail  in  rebuilding  the  world  and 
in  preventing  what  would  be  the  greatest  and  per- 
haps the  fatal  disaster  of  our  history — another 
world  war. 

What  is  required  above  everything  else  today  is 
the  same  steadiness  and  fixed  resolution  and  clear 
understanding  of  our  national  interest  with  which 
we  met  the  tests  of  war  in  1942  and  1943  and  1944. 
Certainly  we  shall  never  succeed  if  every  road- 
block or  every  land-mine  on  the  road  to  peace 
throws  us  into  a  panic  and,  conversely,  if  every 
hundred  yards  of  clear  going  makes  us  think  we 
have  nothing  more  to  worry  about. 

It  is  with  this  point  in  mind  that  I  wish  to  talk 
briefly  with  you  about  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence and  about  some  of  the  forebodings  and  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  concerning  it. 

First  of  all,  let  us  keep  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference in  its  proper  perspective.  It  is  not  a  peace 
conference.  It  will  not  deal  with  boundaries  or 
reparations  or  questions  concerned  with  the  dis- 
armament and  control  of  Germany  and  Japan.  Its 
purpose  is  to  prepare  the  Charter  of  a  world  Or- 
ganization to  preserve  the  peace  in  the  future 
which  can  be  submitted  to  the  member  nations  for 
adoption. 


1  Delivered  before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr.  6,  1945  and  broadcast  over  the 
network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
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It  will  be  a  difficult  task,  a  task  as  difficult  as  the 
writing  of  our  own  Constitution  in  1787,  for  the 
conference  at  San  Francisco,  like  the  Convention 
in  Philadelphia,  will  be  pioneering  a  new  way. 
The  Charter  will  inevitably  be  the  product  of  a 
series  of  adjustments  just  as  our  own  Constitution 
was  the  product  of  a  series  of  compromises  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  large  States  and  small, 
the  merchant  interests  and  the  agrarian  interests. 
Without  these  adjustments  of  interest  and  view- 
point our  Constitution  could  not  have  been  written. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  ratified  by  the  13  original 
States. 

Probably  no  charter  that  can  be  agreed  upon  at 
San  Francisco  will  completely  meet  the  wishes  of 
any  one  of  the  United  Nations.  What  we  must  do 
there  is  to  create  a  framework  for  the  world  Or- 
ganization that  can  command  the  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  that 
will  be  soundly  based,  and  that  will  be  open  to 
improvement  as  we  gain  experience  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Organization  after  it  is  established. 

I  am  reminded  again  of  our  own  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  delegates  to  that  Convention 
clearly  foresaw  the  necessity  for  later  adjustments 
and  amendments  and  made  provision  for  them. 
Indeed,  the  first  ten  amendments  to  our  Consti- 
tution went  into  effect  only  four  years  after  it 
was  written. 

I  believe  that  it  was  a  wise  decision,  indeed  an 
essential  one,  that  the  establishment  of  the  world 
Organization  should  be  kept  entirely  separate  and 
apart  from  the  settlements  that  will  follow  this 
war.  It  has  been  said  that  by  joining  in  the  world 
Organization  before  the  peace  settlements  are 
made  the  United  States  and  the  other  members 
would  be  committed  in  advance  to  maintaining  all 
these  settlements  in  perpetuity  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad. 

Just  the  contrary  is  true.  By  creating  the  world 
Organization  first,  and  separating  its  functions 
from  the  peace  settlements,  we  place  it  above  and 
apart  from  these  settlements  and  leave  it  just  as 
free  to  deal  with  threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
that  may  later  arise  from  these  settlements  as 
from  any  other  causes.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals, through  their  provisions  for  dealing  with 
any  situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace,  pro- 
vide for  the  exercise  of  this  responsibility  by  the 
world  Organization. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Furope,  far 
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from  making  postponement  of  the  Sun  J 
conference  advisable,  makes  it  all  the  more  jmpor 
tant  that  the  conference  be  held  on  schedule  un< 
that  its  work  be  completed  at  the  earliest  po 
moment. 

We  have  ahead  of  us  many  other  tremendoush 
difficult  tasks  with  which  the  San  Franci:-xo  col 
ference  will  not  be  concerned.  We  shall  not  h 
able  to  accomplish  these  other  tasks  in  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months'  time.  They  will  take  years.  W' 
have  to  deal  with  the  disarmament  and  control  o 
Germany  and  Japan,  after  they  have  surrendered 
with  the  tasks  of  repairing  the  disastrous  damagi 
done  by  the  war  to  the  world's  economy,  of  assist 
ing  the  liberated  peoples  to  regain  freedom  am 
security,  and  of  reaching  the  agreements  on  mam 
other  matters,  social  and  economic,  that  are  necea 
sary  to  lasting  peace. 

Concern  is  expressed  over  the  prospects  of  th< 
San  Francisco  conference  because  of  the  delay 
that  have  arisen  over  establishment  of  a  new  Polisl 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity,  oi 
because  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Soviet  re 
quest  for  separate  membership  in  the  Assembly  o 
the  world  Organization  of  two  of  the  Soviet  Re 
publics,  or  because  of  any  other  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  are  inevitably  surrounded  as  w< 
approach  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  we  based  our  course  o: 
action  on  that  line  of  reasoning  we  would  neve: 
have  a  conference,  or  a  world  Organization.  Nev 
problems  of  this  nature  will  continue  to  arise 
The  coming  months  and  years  will  be,  in  fact,  i 
continuous  challenge  to  our  good  sense  and  ou 
will  to  master  the  difficulties  of  peace. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  keep  such  tem 
porary  difficulties  as  the  delay  over  the  new  Polisl 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity  in  per 
spective. 

It  is  important  that  this  new  government  b 
established  in  time  to  make  it  possible  for  Polanc 
to  be  represented  at  San  Francisco.  The  Unitec 
States  Government  is  doing  all  in  its  power  ti 
bring  this  about.  Poland  is  a  United  Nation  an< 
should  be  there. 

But  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  agreemen 
made  at  the  Crimea  Conference  about  Poland  i 
only  seven  weeks  old  and  that  it  was  reached  afte 
two  years  of  divergent  views  among  the  princiril 
Allies  about  the  Government  of  Poland.  The  de 
lay  in  carrying  out  the  Crimea  decision  on  Polam 
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s  been  disappointing,  but  in  this  perspective  it 
s  not  been  long. 

I  ask  you  also  to  remember  that  the  Soviet 
lion.  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  have 
peatedly  reaffirmed  and  always  agreed  in  their 
nnnon  determination  to  see  established  a  strong, 
dependent,  and  democratic  Poland  after  this 
ir. 

Nothing  has  happened  to  shake  my  belief  that 
e  Crimea  agreement  on  Poland  will  be  carried 
t.  That  agreement,  you  will  recall,  provides 
at  the  new  Polish  Provisional  Government  of 
itional  Unity  shall  be  formed  by  reorganizing 
e  provisional  government  now  functioning  in 
)land  "on  a  broader  democratic  basis  with  the 
elusion  of  democratic  leaders  from  Poland  itself 
d  from  Poles  abroad",  and  that  this  new  govern- 
Mit  shall  be  pledged  to  holding  free  elections  as 
on  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage 
d  secret  ballot,  with  all  democratic  and  anti- 
izi  parties  having  the  right  to  take  part.1 
Our  participation  in  that  agreement  reflects  the 
•adfast  determination  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ament  to  respect  the  legitimate  rights  of  small 
tions.  No  nation  in  the  world  has  shown  greater 
terest  than  the  United  States  in  the  independence 
small  countries  and  in  their  right  to  manage 
eir  own  affairs.  This  principle  is  basic  in  our 
alings  with  all  nations.  It  is  basic  in  our  policy 
r  the  peace.  It  is  basic  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
oposals. 

The  freedom  and  independence  of  small  nations 
unot  be  maintained,  however,  unless  the  large 
untries  unite  their  power  to  preserve  a  peace  in 
lich  the  democratic  rights  of  all  nations  can  be 
held. 

The  only  hope  of  the  small  countries,  as  of  the 
*ge  countries,  lies  in  a  world  so  organized  for 
ace  that  the  industrial  and  military  power  of  the 
ge  nations  is  used  lawfully  for  the  general  wel- 
re  of  all  nations.  The  alternative  is  a  world  in 
archy  in  which  lawless  power  runs  riot  and 
lall  nations  are  the  first  to  be  trampled  under- 
ot. 

The  large  nations,  and  all  the  United  Nations, 
e  firmly  united  in  the  purpose  and  in  the  neces- 
y  to  create  a  new  world  organized  for  peace, 
cause  it  is  to  the  vital  interest  of  each  of  them 
do  so.  Let  us  never  forget  that  this  unity  of 
rpose  and  this  community  of  national  interest 
paramount  to  all  the  lesser  differences  among 
in  interests  and  in  history,  language,  and  cus- 
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toms.  Because  of  that  paramount  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  community  of  interest,  these  lesser  dif- 
ferences can  be  and  will  be  overcome,  as  they  arise, 
through  the  hard  and  exacting  day-to-day  work 
of  consultation,  negotiation,  and  adjustment 
which  are  the  essence  of  successful  cooperation 
among  free  peoples. 

Eight  years  ago  my  great  predecessor,  Cordell 
Hull,  when  speaking  before  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations,  called  for  "a  world  organized  for 
peace  and  advancing  civilization,  rather  than  for 
war  and  degrading  savagery." 

Now,  after  the  devastating  war  which  he  fore- 
saw, the  world  has  its  chance.  It  has  taken  the 
sacrifice  of  millions  of  lives,  the  outpouring  of  our 
wealth,  and  untold  destruction  and  suffering  to 
bring  us  to  this  moment. 

The  San  Francisco  conference  will  be  a  decisive 
juncture  in  the  history  of  America  and  of  the 
world.  But  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
long  road  to  lasting  peace. 

If  we  are  to  complete  the  journey,  surely  we  will 
neither  fail  nor  falter  now,  when  we  have  hardly 
begun  upon  it. 

American  character  and  America's  achievements 
have  been  fashioned  by  high  vision  and  good 
common  sense.  With  that  power  of  vision  to  keep 
the  goal  we  seek  always  before  us,  and  that  com- 
mon sense  to  guide  us,  I  know  that  America  will 
not  fail  either  the  world  or  herself. 


The  Proclaimed  List 

[Released  to  the  press  April  8] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  on  April  7  issued 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  2  to  Revision  IX  of 
the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals. 

Cumulative  Supplement  No.  2  to  Revision  IX 
supersedes  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  1  dated 
March  9,  1945. 

Part  I  of  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  2  con- 
tains 59  additional  listings  in  the  other  American 
republics  and  171  deletions;  part  II  contains  15 
additional  listings  outside  the  American  republics 
and  29  deletions. 


I 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  215. 
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United  Nations  Conference  on  International 

Organization 


PROMPTNESS  IN  PLANNING  WORLD 
ORGANIZATION 

[Released  to  the  press  April  3] 

A  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  his 
press  and  radio  news  conference  on  April  3 
follows : 

"This  Government  believes  that  the  rapid 
tempo  of  military  and  political  developments,  far 
from  requiring  postponement  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  on  International  Organization,  makes 
it  increasingly  necessary  that  the  plans  for  this 
Organization  worked  out  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  be 
carried  on  promptly.  We  have,  moreover,  re- 
ceived no  indication  that  any  government  believes 
that  the  Conference  should  be  postponed." 

ADVISERS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION 

[Released  to  the  press  April  3] 

The  following  people  have  been  appointed  as 
advisers  to  the  American  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization. 
They  were  invited  to  meet  the  American  Delega- 
tion on  April  3  at  the  Department  of  State : 

Department  of  State 
Mr.  Dunn  Mr.  Armstrong 

Mr.  Hackworth  Mr.  Taussig 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  Mr.  Taft 

Mr.  Bowman  Mr.  Hickerson 

Treasury  Department 
Mr.  White 
War  Department 
Mr.  McCloy  General  Fan-child 

General  Embick  General  Hertford 

Department  of  Justice 
To  be  appointed 

Navy  Department 
Mr.  Gates  Admiral  Willson 

Admiral  Hepburn  Admiral  Train 

Department  of  Interior 
Mr.  Fortas 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  Brannan 

Department  of  Commerce 
Mr.  Waring 

Department  of  Labor 
To  be  appointed 

Foreign  Economic  Administration 
Mr.  Cox 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  INVITATION  BY  JOHN  FOSTE 
DULLES  TO  SERVE  AS  ADVISER  TO 
THE  AMERICAN   DELEGATION 

[Released  to  the  press  April  5] 

Acting  Secretary  Acheson  on  April  5  release 
the  following  letter  from  John  Foster  Dulles  t 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  accepted  tl 
invitation  of  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  an  Advist 
to  the  American  Delegation  to  the  United  Natioi 
Conference  on  International  Organization  at  Sa 
Francisco : 

April  4, 1945. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

You  have  told  me  that  it  is  your  desire,  cor 
curred  in  by  the  President,  that  I  act  as  a  genen 
adviser  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  th 
San  Francisco  Conference. 

As  you  know,  I  have  previously  stated  that  it  wj 
my  preference  to  have  no  official  status  at  Sa 
Francisco  but  rather,  in  a  private  capacity,  to  see 
to  advance  the  great  purpose  of  that  conferenc 
You  asked  me  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you  an 
after  our  discussion  in  Washington  last  Monda; 
you  said  that  you  still  felt  that  I  could  best  sen 
in  an  official  capacity. 

After  reflection,  I  am  happy  to  advise  you  ths 
I  accept  with  appreciation  your  invitation  to  rri 
to  be  an  adviser  to  the  United  States  Delegatioi 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Secretary, 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 

ACCEPTANCE  BY  PERU  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 
OF  INVITATION  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  April  3] 

The  Kepublic  of  Peru,  on  March  22,  1945,  an 
the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia,  on  April  7,1  formal]] 
accepted  the  invitation  to  send  representatives  \ 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Internation 
Organization  at  San  Francisco  on  April  25,  e: 
tended  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ( 
behalf  of  itself  and  of  the  Governments  of  tl 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northei 
Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
and  the  Republic  of  China. 


1  Released  to  the  press  Apr.  7, 1945. 


WR1L  8,  1945 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  VARIOUS  FOREIGN 
DELEGATIONS ' 

Released  to  the  press  April  3] 

mvtet  Delegation 
It  was  officially  announced  in  Moscow  that  the 
loviet  Delegation  would  be  headed  by  His  Excel- 
ency  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
he  Honorable  A.  A.  Gromyko.  Other  members  of 
he  Delegation  include  Minister  H.  A.  Obolev; 
Minister  K.  V.  Novikov ;  Minister  S.  K.  Tsarapkin ; 
A.  Gen.  A.  F.  Vasiliev;  Rear  Admiral  K.  K. 
lodionov;  Prof.  S.  A.  Golunski;  and  Prof.  S.  B. 
[rylov. 

Ihinese  Delegation 
It  has  been  announced  in  Chungking  that  the 
hinese  Delegation  will  be  headed  by  Dr.  T.  V. 
Joong,  Acting  President  of  the  Executive  Yuan. 
)ther  delegates  include  Carson  Chang,  member  of 
he  People's  Political  Council ;  Hu  Lin,  managing 
ireetor  of  "Ta  Kung  Pao" ;  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  former 
Embassador  to  the  United  States;  Li  Huang; 
\ing  Pi-Wu,  member  of  the  People's  Political 
Council ;  Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Ambassador 
o  Great  Britain ;  Dr.  "Wang  Chung-Hui,  Secretary 
Jeneral  of  China's  Supreme  Defense  Council;  Dr. 
Wei  Tao-ming,  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States ;  Dr.  Wu  Yi-Fang,  member  of  the  People's 
Political  Council;  and  Dr.  Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze, 
brmer  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Belgian  Delegation 

The  Belgian  Government  has  announced  that  its 
Delegation  will  be  headed  by  Foreign  Minister 
Paul  Henri  Spaak.  Other  members  of  the  Dele- 
gation include  Frans  Van  Cauwelaert;  Fernand 
[)e  House,  Professor  of  International  Law;  Fer- 
land  Van  Langenhove,  Secretary  General  of  the 
vlinistry  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Victor  De  Laveleye, 
nember  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Albert 
tfartneaux,  Minister  of  Public  Health ;  Henri  Ro- 
in,  member  of  the  Senate;  Charles  De  Visscher, 
Minister  of  Justice;  and  Walter  Loridan,  Prin- 
sipal  Assistant  to  the  Foreign  Minister. 

Norwegian  Delegation 

The  Government  of  Norway  has  announced  that 
ts  Delegation  will  be  led  by  Foreign  Minister 


1  For  members  of  other  foreign  delegations  see  Bulletin 
f  Apr.  1,  1945,  p.  576. 
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Trygve  Lie.  Other  Delegates  include  C.  J.  Ham- 
bro,  President  of  Storting;  Wilhelm  Morgen- 
stierne,  Norwegian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States ;  Dr.  Arnold  Raestad,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Norway ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Worm-Muller,  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  the  University  of  Oslo ;  and  Dr. 
Arne  Ording,  Political  Adviser  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  Delegation  includes  the  following  ad- 
visers: Maj.  Gen.  William  StefFens,  Norwegian 
Military  Attache  at  Moscow;  Lars  Christensen, 
Financial  Adviser  to  the  Norwegian  Embassy  at 
Washington;  Dr.  Karl  Evang,  Director  General 
of  the  Norwegian  Public  Health  Service ;  Ingveld 
Haugen,  President  of  the  Norwegian  Seamen's 
Union ;  Lars  Jorstad,  Counselor  of  the  Norwegian 
Embassy  at  Washington;  and  Mrs.  Ase  Gruda 
Skard,  adviser  to  the  Norwegian  Embassy  at 
Washington  on  Cultural  and  Social  Matters. 
Hans  Olav,  Press  Attache  of  the  Norwegian  Em- 
bassy at  Washington,  and  Sven  N.  Oftedal,  Press 
Attache  of  the  Norwegian  Legation,  Montreal, 
will  handle  press  relations  for  the  Delegates.  The 
secretariat  includes  Nils  A.  Jorgenson,  First  Sec- 
retary in  the  Foreign  Office  and  Secretary  of  the 
Delegation;  Edward  Hambro,  First  Secretary  in 
the  Foreign  Office;  Miss  Ingrid  Martins,  Second 
Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  Private  Secre- 
tary to  the  Foreign  Minister;  and  Mrs.  Sissel 
Fosse,  Second  Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  in  the  Norwegian  Women's  Army 
Corps,  and  daughter  of  the  Foreign  Minister. 
Philippine  Delegation 

The  Philippine  Delegation  will  be  headed  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth.  Other 
Delegates  include  Maximo  M.  Kalaw ;  Prof.  Vin- 
cente  Cinco;  Francisco  Delgado;  Felicisimo  Feria; 
Carlos  Garcia ;  Pedro  Lopez ;  Urbano  Zaf ra ;  and 
Col.  Alejandro  Melchor. 

[Released  to  the  press  April  6] 

Dominican  Delegation 

The  Dominican  Delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  International  Organization 
at  San  Francisco  on  April  25  will  be  headed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Pena  Batlle  and  the  other  mem- 
bers will  be  Emilio  Garcia  Godoy,  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States ;  Gilberto  Sanchez  Lustrino,  edi- 
tor of  La  Nacion;  General  Antonio  Leyba  y  Pou ; 
Tulio  Franco  y  Franco;  and  Miss  Minerva  Ber- 


I 
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nardino,  president  of  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women. 

Ethiopian  Delegation 

Prime  Minister  Bitweddad  Makonnen  Endal- 
kachau  will  head  the  Ethiopian  Delegation,  which 
will  include  Ato  Aklilou  Hapte  Wold,  Vice  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs;  Ato  Ambai  Wold- 
Mariam,  Vice  Minister  of  Justice;  Blatta  Ephrem 
Tewelde  Medhen,  Minister  to  the  United  States; 
Ato  Emanuel  Abraham,  Director  General  of  Edu- 
cation; Ato  Getahoun  Tesemma,  First  Secretary, 
Ethiopian  Legation,  Washington;  Ato  Menasse 
Lema,  Director  General,  Ministry  of  Finance; 
Adviser:  John  Spencer,  Adviser  to  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  Secretary:  Ato  Petros  Sahlu, 
employee,  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Greek  Delegation 

The  Department  announced  on  March  30  1  that 
the  Greek  Delegation  would  be  headed  by  the  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  John  Sofianopoulos. 
Other  members  will  be  George  Melas,  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Kyriakas  Varvaressos, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Greece;  John  Politis, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary; 
Athanasios  Agnides,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain;  Cimon  P. 
Diamantopoulos,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America ; 
Staff:  Alexander  Argyropoulos,  Minister  Resi- 
dent,  Economic  Adviser;  Constantin  Goulimis, 
Legal  Adviser;  John  Spiropoulos,  Professor  of 
International  Law,  Athens  University,  Legal  Ad- 
viser; Colonel  S.  Georgoulis,  Military  Adviser; 
Wing  Commander  Constantin  Platsis,  Military 
Adviser ;  John  Liatis,  First  Secretary,  Greek  Em- 
bassy, Washington,  Secretary  to  the  Delegation; 
Miltiades  Delivanis,  Secretary  at  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Dele- 
gation; H.  George  Michalopoulos,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  the  Delegation;  J.  George  Cavoumides, 
Chief  of  Section  in  Press  and  Information  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  head  of 
Press  Service  to  the  Delegation;  Elefterios  Cot- 
sarides,  journalist,  Adviser  to  the  Press ;  K.  George 
Mylonas,  secretary  to  the  Press  Service  of  the  Dele- 
gation ;  L.  Constantin  Vilos,  attache  to  the  Dele- 
gation; Maris  Embirikos,  attache  to  the  Delega- 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  p.  576. 
'  Released  to  the  press  Apr.  7,  1945. 
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tion;  Experts:  CHaralamboa  Theodoropoulog,  Dl 

rector  General,  Ministry  of  National  Economy 
Peter  Exardakis,  Director  General.  General  Ac- 
counting Service;   Christos  Vasmatz    .   DirectX 
of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Greece ;  (  E  <-l- 

pides;  Nicholas  Dritsas;  George  Tripans. 

Haitian  Delegation 

The  Haitian  Delegation  will  include  the  follow 
ing:  Gerard  Lescot,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affair 
Vely  Thebaud,  Minister  for  the  Interior ;  Genera 
Nemours,  President  of  the  Senate;  Andre  Liau 
taud,  Ambassador  in  Washington ;  Assistant  Dele , 
gates:  Pierre  Chauvet,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Commerce;  Major  Antoine  Levelt,  Director  oi 
the  Military  School;  Antoine  Bervin,  Haitian 
Charge  d'Aff aires  at  Habana ;  Technical  Advisers: 
Louis  Moravia;  Joseph  Nadal;  Secretary:  Louis 
Gardere. 

Honduran  Delegation 

The  Honduran  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Julian  B.  Caceres,  will  be  chairman  of  his  country's 
Delegation,  assisted  by  Marcos  Carias  Rej'es  and 
Virgilio  Galvez.  Jorge  Fidel  Duron  will  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Delegation. 

Liberian  Delegation 

Vice  President  C.  L.  Simpson  will  be  chairman 
of  the  Liberian  Delegation.  Other  members  in 
elude  Secretary  of  State  Gabriel  Dennis,  adviser; 
J.  L.  Gibson,  Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  Richard  A.  Henries,  Chairman  of 
House  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  Colomen 
Moses  Grant,  Officer  Commanding  Frontier  Force, 
Military  Aide;  Nathan  Barnes,  Secretary  of  Com 
mission;  and  George  Padmore,  Secretary  to  the 
Adviser. 

Yugoslav  Delegation 2 

The  Chief  Delegate  will  be  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Ivan  Subasic;  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Sreten  Zujevic,  and  Stanoje  Simic, 
Ambassador  Designate  to  the  United  States,  will 
be  Delegates.  Dr.  Stoyan  Gavrilovic,  Assistant 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  be  an  Assistant 
Delegate,  and  Dr.  Teodor  Gjurgjevic,  Chief  of 
Protocol,  will  be  Adviser  to  the  Delegation. 

Secretaries  to  the  Delegation  will  be  Dr.  Drago- 
van  Sepic,  Chief  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Milorad  Cerovic,  Secretary 
in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Declaration  of  War  by  Argentina 

RESOLUTION  BY  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION* 


riiK  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  has  noted  with  satisfaction  the  measures 
dopted  by  the  Argentine  Government,  referred 
in  the  communication  directed  to  the  Director 
'eneral  of  this  institution,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  by 
lid  Government  under  date  of  March  28, 1945,  as 
■ell  as  those  subsequently  taken  by  said  Govern- 
tent. 

The  Board  believes  that  these  measures  are  in 
ccordance  with  the  criteria  of  Resolution  59  2  of 


the  Conference  of  Mexico  and,  consequently,  re- 
solves to  request  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  transmit  the  above-mentioned 
communication  of  the  Argentine  Government,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  His  Excellency  Eze- 
quiel  Padilla,  with  a  view  to  the  signature  by 
Argentina  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  of 
Mexico. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    ARGENTINE    AMBASSADOR    TO    THE 


DIRECTOR    GENERAL 


EMBASSY 
OF  TUB 
RGEXTIXE  REPUBLIC 


Washington,  March  28, 1945 


P.  No.  10 


irst: 


[r.  Director  General  : 

With  reference  to  the  communication  of  His 
Ixcellency,  Senor  Don  Ezequiel  Padilla,  President 
f  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
Tar  and  Peace,  received  through  the  Pan  Ameri- 
in  Union  with  a  note  of  the  Director  General 
ated  March  14, 1  am  pleased  to  inform  you : 

That  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  accepts  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  it  by  the  twenty  American 
Republics  that  participated  in  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace,  and  adheres  to 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference ; 
That  in  order  to  identify  the  policy  of 
the  Nation  with  the  common  policy  of 
the  other  American  nations  and  associ- 
ate itself  with  them  against  threats  or 
acts  of  aggression  of  any  country 
against  an  American  State,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Nation  yesterday  declared 
a  state  of  war  between  the  Argentine 
Republic  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  and  Germany  on  the 
other: 


jcond 


Third:  That  in  accordance  with  the  position 
adopted,  there  shall  be  taken  immedi- 
ately all  emergency  measures  incident 
to  the  state  of  belligerency,  as  well  as 
those  that  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
and  repress  activities  that  may  endan- 
ger the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations 
or  threaten  the  peace,  welfare  or  se- 
curity of  the  American  Nations. 

For  appropriate  action  I  transmit  herewith  the 
text  of  the  decree  issued  by  the  Executive  Power 
which  pertains  to  the  above-mentioned  measures. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Mr.  Director  General,  with  as- 
surances of  my  highest  consideration. 

Rodolfo  Garcia  Arias 

[Enclosure] 

Decree  No.  6945/45 

Buenos  Aires,  March  27,  1945 
In  view  of  the  communication  of  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Inter- American  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  held  at 
Mexico  City,  and  a  certified  copy  of  Resolution 
LIX,  approved  March  7,  1945,  by  the  twenty 
American  States  that  participated  in  the  afore- 
mentioned Conference,  and  considering: 

1  Adopted  on  Mar.  31  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  Mar.  31,  1945. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  18,  1945,  p.  450. 
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That  Article  6  of  said  resolution  referring  to 
our  country,  states  that  the  Final  Act  is  open  to 
the  adherence  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
authorizes  the  President  of  the  Conference  so  to 
inform  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
through  the  Pan  American  Union ; 

That  said  resolution  recognizes  that  the  unity 
of  the  peoples  of  America  is  indivisible,  and 
rightly  affirms  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is  and 
always  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Union  of 
the  American  Republics,  and  that  it  likewise  con- 
siders that  complete  solidarity  and  a  common 
policy  among  the  American  States  in  the  event 
of  threats  or  acts  of  aggression  by  any  State 
against  an  American  State  are  essential  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Continent; 

That  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  pursu- 
ant to  the  established  foreign  policy  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  aggres- 
sion and  its  solidarity  with  its  sister  nations  by 
means  of  the  declarations  of  the  Acting  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship  on  March  7  of  the 
present  year,  in  which  he  referred  especially  to 
previous  declarations  of  this  Government  based 
on  Argentine  tradition  and  policy; 

That  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 1 
and  the  principles  it  enumerates  as  incorporated 
in  the  international  law  of  our  Continent  since 
1890,  have  at  all  times  guided  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Nation  and  coincide  with  the  principles  of 
Argentine  international  policy; 

That  the  Argentine  Republic  has  always  col- 
laborated with  the  American  States  in  all  action 
tending  to  unite  the  peoples  of  the  Continent;  that 
this  traditional  policy  of  generations  of  Argen- 
tines from  the  early  days  of  our  independence  has 
been  inspired  by  a  sentiment  of  true  and  effective 
Americanism,  a  consequence  of  the  injunctions  of 
the  noble  principles  that  have  always  regulated  our 
international  life,  manifested  and  proclaimed  by 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  Pan  American  con- 
ferences, incorporated  in  numerous  laws,  reflected 
in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  put 
into  effect  with  disinterested  effort ; 

That  in  view  of  the  unanimous  gesture  of  the 
sister  nations  that  attended  the  Mexico  City  Con- 
ference, the  Government  of  the  Nation,  animated 
by  the  highest  ideals  of  Continental  solidarity,  the 
guiding  principle  of  our  international  policy,  can- 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4, 1945,  p.  339. 
*  Bulletin  of  Dec.  9, 1941,  p.  485. 
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not  remain  indifferent,  in  view  of  the  elevated  ' 
spirit  of  American  confraternity; 

That  Japan  attacked  the  United  States  at  Pear) 
Harbor,  as  was  recognized  officially  by  the  Aig(-n- 
tine  Government  in  a  decree  of  December  9,  1941,*  • 
declaring  the  United  States,  upon  which  Germany  ' 
later  declared  war,  a  non-belligerent;  that  new 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  Japan  against  anj 
American  nation  are  not  impossible;  that  neigh-i" 
boring  and  friendly  countries  are  now  in  a  state  oj 
belligerency  with  the  Empire  of  Japan  and  thus 
exposed  to  possible  attack  by  the  latter; 

That  in  view  of  this  situation,  and  new  events 
that  have  occurred,  the  Government  of  the  Nation, 
pursuant  to  its  tradition  of  American  solidarity 
proposes  once  again  to  unify  its  policy  with  the 
common  policy  of  the  other  States  of  the  Conti 
nent  in  order  to  occupy  the  place  that  corresponds 
to  it  and  to  share  the  responsibilities  that  may  de 
volve  upon  it; 

That  the  Government  of  the  Nation  accepts  and 
finds  itself  prepared  to  put  into  effect  the  princl 
pies,  declarations  and  recommendations  of  the 
Mexico  City  Conference;  that  the  provisions  oi 
Article  67,  Section  21,  and  Article  86,  Section  18^ 
of  the  National  Constitution  and  the  decisions  oi 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Nation  authorize  the 
taking  of  the  measures  consequent  upon  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  in- 
vitation of  our  sister  nations;  that  in  order  to 
adopt  such  measures  the  Executive  Power  in  the 
present  circumstances  considered  it  desirable  to 
consult  public  opinion  that  would  assure  a  knowl 
edge  of  the  popular  will  ; 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  NATION 
IN  A  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  MINISTERS 
DECREES : 

Article  1.  The  Government  of  the  Nation  ac- 
cepts the  invitation  extended  by  the  twenty  Ameri- 
can Republics  participating  in  the  Inter- American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  and 
adheres  to  the  Final  Act  of  that  Conference. 

Article  2.  In  order  to  identify  the  policy  of  the 
Nation  with  that  of  the  other  American  Republics 
and  associate  itself  with  them  against  threats  or' 
acts  of  aggression  of  any  country  against  an  Amer 
ican  State,  there  is  declared  a  state  of  war  between 
the  Argentine  Republic  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Empire  of  Japan  on  the  other. 

Article  3.  There  is  likewise  declared  a  state  of 
war  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Ger- 
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any,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  an  ally 
E  Japan. 

Article  4-  Through  the  respective  Ministries  and 
overnment  Departments,  there  shall  be  adopted 
nmediately  the  measures  necessary  for  a  state 
P  belligerency,  as  well  as  those  required  to  put  to 

definite  end,  all  activity  of  persons,  firms  and 
iterprises  of  whatever  nationality,  that  might 
idanger  the  security  of  the  State  or  interfere 

ith  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations  or 
ireaten  the  peace,  welfare,  and  security  of  the 
jnerican  Nations. 

Article  5.  This  decree  shall  be  communicated, 
ublished,  listed  in  the  National  Register,  and 

*ec*-  (Signed)        Edelmiro  J.  Farrf.lt, 

(Countersigned)     Cesar  Ameghino 
Alberto  Teisaire 
Juan  D.  Peron 
Amaro  Avalos 
Juan  Pistarini 
Bartolome  de  La  Colina 
Julio  C.  Checchi 


"feed  for  Collaborative  Action 
[o  Continue  Mobilization  of 
Economic  Resources 

At  the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems 
f  War  and  Peace,  the  American  republics  de- 
sired in  the  "Economic  Charter  of  the  Amer- 
;as"  their  firm  purpose  to  collaborate  in  a  pro- 
Tam  for  the  attainment  of  continued  mobilization 
f  their  economic  resources  until  total  victory,  of 
conomic  stability  of  the  American  republics  dur- 
ag  the  transition  from  wartime  to  peacetime  con- 
itions,  and  of  a  "constructive  basis  for  the  sound 
conomic  development  of  the  Americas".  In  the 
ttainment  of  those  objectives  the  American  re- 
tublics  at  the  Conference  declared  as  among  their 
gliding  principles  that  they  would  seek  agreed 
ction  by  governments  to  prevent  private  agree- 
ments which  restrict  international  trade,  such  as 
artels  or  other  private  business  arrangements 
?hich  "obstruct  international  trade,  stifle  compe- 
ition,  and  interfere  with  the  maximum  efficiency 
f  production  and  fair  competitive  prices  to 
onsumers".1 


1  Bulletin-  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  347. 
1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  10,  1944,  p.  254. 
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The  need  for  such  collaborative  action  by  the 
United  Nations  was  expressed  by  President  Roose- 
velt  on  September  6  when  he  stated  that  the  policy 
of  this  Government  in  its  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram "has  as  its  objective  the  elimination  of  bar- 
riers to  the  free  flow  of  trade  in  international  com- 
merce" and  that  "cartel  practices  which  restrict 
the  free  flow  of  goods  in  foreign  commerce  will 
have  to  be  curbed".2 

Assistant  Secretary  Clayton,  in  a  statement 
made  in  Mexico  City  on  March  6,  explained  car- 
tels in  the  following  manner : 

"Distinction  can  be  drawn  between  private  car- 
tel arrangements  which  have  to  do  with  the  fixing 
of  prices,  the  allocation  of  markets  and  the  control 
of  production  for  private  profit,  particularly  when 
such  agreements  are  made  by  such  industries  with 
a  limited  number  of  products,  as  the  chemical  in- 
dustry; and  an  international  agreement  under 
government  auspices  which  relates  to  commodities 
which  have  developed  unmarketable  surpluses  and 
which  concern  raw  materials  in  the  production  of 
which  millions  of  producers  are  involved.  We  can 
defend  the  latter  while  we  condemn  the  former." 

The  Economic  Charter  as  stated  in  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  also  emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  control  over  those  unmarketable  surpluses  by 
including  the  guiding  principle  that  declares  the 
American  republics  must  "cooperate  for  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  policy  of  international  econ- 
omic collaboration  to  eliminate  the  excesses  which 
may  result  from  economic  nationalism,  including 
excessive  restriction  of  imports  and  the  dumping 
of  surpluses  of  national  production  in  world  mar- 
kets". Furthermore,  the  Charter  urges  the  pro- 
motion of  a  system  of  private  enterprise  in  pro- 
duction "which  has  characterized  the  economic 
development  of  the  American  Republics",  the  en- 
couragement of  private  enterprise,  and  the  re- 
moval as  far  as  possible  of  "obstacles  which  retard 
or  discharge  economic  growth  and  development". 


The  press  release  of  April  3  announcing 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  a  series 
of  pamphlets  on  basic  data  about  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  was  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  April  1,  1945,  page  555,  to  ac- 
company the  printing  of  the  four  Foreign 
Affairs  Outlines. 
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Opposition  to  Airline  Monopolies 

Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON' 


In  a  letter  dated  February  22,  1945  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  the  Department 
of  State  commented  at  some  length  upon  Senate 
Bill  326. 

In  its  letter  the  Department  laid  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  very  important  fact  that  the 
nations  which  adopted  the  single-instrument  pol- 
icy in  international  aviation  all  fell  into  one  of 
three  distinct  categories:  (1)  those  that  had 
adopted  a  totalitarian  form  of  government,  which 
naturally  and  inevitably  lent  itself  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  chosen  instrument;  (2)  nations  which 
desired  to  connect  wide-spread  colonial  posses- 
sions with  the  mother  country  by  a  government- 
owned  airline;  (3)  small  nations  whose  financial 
resources  did  not  permit  them  to  support  more 
than  one  enterprise  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
course  confined  their  participation  in  the  interna- 
tional aviation  to  the  operation  of  one  company. 
The  United  States  does  not  fit  into  any  of  these 
groups.  On  the  contrary  our  country  offers  the  re- 
verse picture  in  every  particular:  1)  it  is  demo- 
cratic, and  our  economy  is  based  upon  a  competi- 
tive system  and  the  encouragement  of  individual 
initiative;  2)  our  object  is  not  primarily  to  con- 
nect the  homeland  with  American  territory  abroad 
but  to  carry  American  passengers  and  American 
products  under  our  own  flag  to  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  3)  we  are  not  prevented  by  limited  finances 
from  obtaining  the  benefits  of  regulated  com- 
petition. 

Furthermore,  in  considering  the  history  of  avia- 
tion in  those  countries  which  have  adopted  the 
single-instrument  policy,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  observe  that  in  every  instance  that 
single-instrument  company  has  been  government- 
owned  or  so  much  government-controlled  as  to 
have  all  the  qualities  of  government  ownership, 
with  the  minor  exceptions  of  Switzerland,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark.  I  think  the  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable, therefore,  that  any  airline  assured  of 
a  monopoly  of  international  air  transport  under 

1  Testifying  on  S.  326,  a  Bill  To  Create  the  All-American 
Flag  Line,  on  Apr.  2,  1945  before  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 


the  American  flag  would,  by  force  of  circur 
stances  and  following  the  ample  precedents  vrhi 
exist,  sooner  or  later  conform  to  this  pattern, 
do  not  think  the  American  people  want  Gover 
ment  ownership  of  the  airlines  any  more  than  th 
want  Government  ownership  of  our  mercha 
marine  and  our  railroads. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  amount 
traffic  which  will  be  available  in  the  post-w 
period  for  division  between  American  and  foreig 
airlines.  We  have  heard  many  and  varying  est 
mates.  As  this  is  a  technical  subject  not  in  n 
field,  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  an  estima 
of  my  own,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  I  am  j 
the  opinion  that  any  effort  to  forecast  at  this  tin 
the  probable  size  of  this  post-war  market  is  of  li 
tie  value.  I  believe  that  our  policy  should  1 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  will  be 
tremendous  increase  in  this  traffic  if  facilities 
handle  it  are  available,  and  that  we  should  pi 
into  service  as  soon  as  possible  the  aircraft  r 
quired  to  handle  this  traffic,  and  make  full  pr< 
vision  for  rapid  expansion  to  take  care  of  tl 
heavy  increase  which  I  am  confident  will  develo 
Any  policy,  therefore,  based  upon  an  assumptic 
that  the  amount  of  traffic  is  only  such  as  to  justil 
the  operation  of  a  limited  number  of  planes  to  I 
divided  among  a  very  limited  number  of  con 
panies  is  short-sighted  in  the  extreme.  It  woul 
mean  freezing  our  international  aviation  polk 
at  the  very  time  it  should  be  most  flexible.  It 
possible  that  some  of  the  estimates  of  traffic  an 
the  number  of  airplanes  required  may  prove  to  t 
reasonably  accurate  for  the  initial  period,  but  \i 
should  not  adopt  a  long-range  policy  based  o 
short-range  probabilities. 

It  is  true  that  before  the  war  American  aviatic 
in  the  international  field  was  developed  by  a  singj 
carrier,  although  even  in  1940  the  Civil  Aer< 
nautics  Board,  believing  competition  in  this  fiel 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  certified  a  secon 
American  flag  line  to  operate  in  trans-Atlant 
service.  Previous  to  that  time,  development  c 
aviation  had  been  in  the  pioneering  stage  whei 
competitors  are  not  anxious  to  rush  in.  A  polic 
that  was  suitable  for  that  period  would  not,  in  m 
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prion,  be  the  proper  policy  to  be  continued  in  the 
riod  of  intensive  development  and  activity 
lich  we  foresee  following  the  war. 
It  is  true  that  Pan  American  Airways  nego- 
ited  operating  rights  in  a  number  of  foreign 
lions  and  colonial  possessions;  but  it  should  be 
ited  that,  as  soon  as  Pan  American  undertook  to 
tain  such  rights  from  the  nations  which  were 
Unserves  interested  in  operating  reciprocal 
prices,  it  was  necessary  for  this  Government  to 
ke  over  the  negotiations  and  grant  reciprocal 
kits  in  return.  The  principle  is  now  so  gen- 
ally  accepted  that  a  nation  will  not  grant  oper- 
ing  rights  without  receiving  reciprocal  rights 

return  that  we  must  assume  the  period  of  direct 
gotiation  by  operating  companies  is  a  thing  of 
e  past. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  proposed 
1-American  flag  company  is  not  in  effect  a  mo- 
jpoly  because  it  is  in  reality  a  community  com- 
Uny  in  which  all  the  American  airlines  which 
ish  to  do  so  will  be  permitted  to  participate.  I 
el  that  this  would  still  be  a  monopoly.  The  ex- 
usive  right  to  carry  on  a  certain  business  consti- 
tes  monopoly,  whether  or  not  the  ownership  is 

ted  in  one  or  many  stockholders.  Analogies 
Btween  the  all-American  flag  company  and  other 
prms  of  business  such  as  communications  and 
ublic  utilities  and  the  postal  service  are  not  valid. 
}n  the  other  hand,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  close 
nalogy  between  air,  rail,  and  water  transporta- 
[On.  Where  competition  is  economically  feasible 
nd  in  the  public  interest,  I  believe  it  is  desirable ; 
ad  I  believe  that  monopoly  should  be  confined  to 
lose  cases  where  it  is  unavoidable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  foreign  airlines  will 
rovide  all  the  competition  needed  to  assure 
fficiency  of  operation,  reasonable  rates,  and  tech- 
ical  progress.  In  my  opinion,  competition  with 
oreign  airlines  is  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  the 
een  and  aggressive  development  and  improve- 
lent  of  services  which  would  be  forced  upon  an 
Lmerican  airline  by  competition  from  another  air- 
ine  of  the  same  nationality. 

National  pride  and  custom  will  lead  many 
ravelers  to  use  the  airlines  of  their  own  country 
ven  though  they  may  be  less  efficient  than  those 
f  another  country,  and  even  if  their  rates  are 
amewhat  higher.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
ravel  is  influenced  by  considerations  beyond  the 
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purely  economic.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  a  monopoly  can  be  made  to  do  a  substantial 
amount  of  business  without  bringing  its  services 
up  to  the  point  of  efficiency  and  public  service 
which  it  would  be  compelled  to  reach  if  faced  by 
competition  with  a  line  of  its  own  nationality. 
In  such  cases  the  traveling  public  is  the  loser. 

I  think  we  must  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  carry  all  the  commerce  of  the 
world  on  American  wings.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  the  American  carriers  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  full  share  of  this  international  traffic,  and  it 
does  not  follow  that  such  share  should  be  turned 
over  to  a  monopoly.  This  is  not  to  say  that  I 
favor  unrestricted  competition  between  American 
carriers  on  all  routes.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  whether  more  than  one  carrier  is  certified 
over  any  route  where  it  might  appear  to  be  un- 
economic to  divide  the  traffic  between  two  or 
more  companies;  but  it  does  not  logically  follow 
that  this  would  be  the  case  on  every  route  or  that 
one  carrier  should  fly  all  of  the  routes  throughout 
the  world. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  danger  of  private 
deals  with  foreign  flag  operators  which  might  be 
favorable  to  the  carriers  but  detrimental  to  our 
general  national  interest  will  be  much  greater  if 
we  are  represented  in  this  world-wide  field  by 
one  monopoly  company  than  if  we  are  represented 
by  several  competitive  lines. 

Other  nations  are  proceeding  rapidly  with  their 
post-war  plans  for  international  aviation.  I 
therefore  feel  that  we  should  inaugurate  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  over  the  routes  which 
this  Government  wishes  to  see  established.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  do  so  in  accordance  with  the 
present  law  and  not  through  changing  that  law 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  single  company  nor  by  a 
return  to  the  old  method  of  bilateral  arrange- 
ments, which  would  inevitably  result  in  such  con- 
fusion and  delay  as  to  cast  grave  doubt  upon  the 
successful  consummation  of  our  objectives.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  American  people  will  be  satis- 
fied if  they  see  progress  being  made  in  a  solution 
of  almost  all  other  post-war  problems  while  those 
relating  to  our  great  and  special  interest  in  inter- 
national air  transportation  are  held  in  abeyance. 
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Planning  for  World  Monetary  Stability 

The  International  Economic  Backgroun 


Address  by  EDWARD  S.  MASON 


[Released  to  the  press  April  4] 

Those  who  have  been  thinking  seriously  in  re- 
cent months  about  world  economic  reconstruction 
are  not  inclined  to  unrestrained  optimism.  They 
see  on  one  hand  an  array  of  problems  of  enor- 
mous— perhaps  unprecedented — complexity  and 
on  the  other  a  series  of  obstacles  to  effective  action 
which  entail  the  danger  that  we  shall  do  too  little 
too  late.  They  warn  that  we  shall  be  too  easily  dis- 
couraged unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  progress 
by  inches  and  to  accept  occasional  reverses. 

Most  of  us  probably  share  this  predisposition  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other face  to  the  picture  which  gives  ground  for 
more  hopeful  expectations.  We  may  take  courage 
from  the  fact  that  our  position  today  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  peacemakers  of  25  years  ago  in 
several  important  respects.  We  today  are  acutely 
aware,  as  our  predecessors  were  not,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  firm  economic  base  for  the 
political  peace.  We  have  the  advantage,  more- 
over, of  the  costly  but  precious  experience  of  these 
25  years,  hardly  one  of  which  does  not  yield  les- 
sons which  are  relevant  to  the  problems  we  face 
now.  Most  important,  however,  is  the  striking 
popular  unanimity  on  the  proposition  that  victory 
will  not  guarantee  lasting  peace  and  prosperity 
but  will  only  win  us  the  right  to  work  for  these 
goals. 

The  yearning  for  peace  and  the  desire  for  eco- 
nomic well-being  are  the  two  most  powerful  forces 
which  will  shape  the  post-war  world.  The 
strength  and  universality  of  these  ideas  are  rooted 
in  the  two  central  events  of  recent  years — the 
greatest  depression  in  modern  times  and  the  great- 
est war  in  history.  Against  this  background  it 
should  occasion  no  surprise  that  proposals  for  the 
post-war  reform  of  this  or  that,  which  are  not 
directly  and  immediately  related  to  these  primary 
goals,  should  meet  with  popular  inattention  or 
impatience.    It  follows  that  programs  which  will 

1  Delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr.  4,  1945.  Mr.  Mason  is  Deputy 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 


in  fact  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  th< 
goals  must  be  presented  and  advocated  in  ter 
which  make  this  relationship  clear. 

If  it  has  been  difficult  to  attract  a  wide  audiei 
for  proposals  in  the  field  of  international  financ 
and  commercial  policy,  it  is  because  these  matt 
are  complicated,  technical,  and  certainly  not  d: 
matic.  The  disposition  to  leave  these  matters 
the  experts  reflects  the  view  that  they  are  probal 
not  very  important,  and  presages  apathy  o^ 
their  fate.  If  a  convincing  case  can  be  made  ( 
that  either  peace  or  prosperity  or  both  are  deper 
ent  on  the  proper  solution  of  this  range  of  pn 
lems,  then  a  hearing  must  be  secured. 

Peace  and  plenty  are  not  synonymous  tern 
Nations  have  gone  to  war  in  periods  of  relati 
economic  well-being,  and  peace  has  been  preserv 
in  times  of  general  economic  distress.  There  a 
few  today,  however,  who  would  question  serious 
the  necessity  of  creating  healthy  economic  co 
ditions  as  a  bulwark  to  the  preservation  of  pea< 
If  the  fact  were  not  clear  enough  before,  the  fa] 
moil  of  the  pre-war  years  affords  ample  eviden 
that  economic  distress  is  a  fertile  breeding  groin 
for  political  upheaval,  which  is  as  likely  as  not 
take  the  form  of  military  adventure.  Poverty  ai 
hunger  invite  demagogues  to  trade  on  the  mise 
of  the  people  and  to  permit  them  to  capitali 
on  the  simple  and  widely  perceived  relationsh 
between  the  military  budget  and  the  level  of  er 
ployment.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  to  the  man 
the  street  that  any  industrial  nation  can  genera 
boom  conditions  by  launching  a  vast  armamen 
program.  There  is  hardly  a  more  portentous  om< 
for  the  building  of  the  peace  than  the  popular  pe 
ception  of  this  truth.  Never  was  the  dang 
greater  that,  if  other  means  fail,  military  expend 
tures  will  become  the  principal  instrument  for  tl 
achievement  of  prosperity. 

Flourishing  word  trade  is  essential  to  the  ec 
nomic  well-being  of  all  nations.  At  one  time, 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  defend  this  a 
sertion.  Today,  however,  many  of  us  have  becon 
so  exclusively  concerned  with  the  problem  of  fin 
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r  a  job  for  every  worker  that  we  slip  into  the 
or  of  equating  economic  well-being  with  nu- 
rical  full  employment  and  tend  to  neglect  the 
:t  that  numerical  full  employment  is  also  com- 
tible  with  a  relatively  low  standard  of  living. 
[f  our  only  purpose  is  to  keep  everybody  busy, 

need  not  give  much  attention  to  the  interna- 
nal  exchange  of  goods.  Any  nation  which  is 
ling  to  place  its  economic  system  in  a  straight- 
ket  and  run  it  on  the  command  principle  can 
uro  numerical  full  employment  independently 
the  volume  of  exports  or  imports.  For  many 
mt  ries,  however,  numerical  full  employment  in 

atmosphere  of  stagnant  world  trade  would 
an  dire  distress.  The  British  cannot  eat  their 
olens,  nor  can  the  Chileans  wear  their  copper. 
e  tend  to  give  less  attention  than  do  most  other 
intries  to  the  real-income  aspect  of  the  employ- 
nt  problem  and  to  the  function  of  international 
ide  in  maximizing  real  income,  because  the  great 
rersity  of  our  natural  resources  and  productive 
:ilities  is  assurance  that  our  economic  well-be- 
ar would  suffer  least  from  a  contraction  of  world 
ide.  But  suffer  it  would.  We  perhaps  can 
e  alone,  but  we  wouldn't  live  as  well  as  we 
ght,  and  we  certainly  wouldn't  like  it.  We 
mid  dislike  particularly  the  detailed  govern- 
;nt  controls  and  regulation  of  economic  life 
lich  would  be  involved  in  any  attempt  at  full 
lployment  in  a  self-sufficient  economy. 
The  fact  is  that  no  nation  can  neglect  interna- 
mal  trade  without  jeopardizing  the  material 
ill-being  of  its  people.  In  a  great  many  coun- 
ies — and  no  country  is  so  small  or  unimportant 
at  it  cannot  endanger  the  preservation  of 
ace — the  volume  of  international  trade  is  the 
ijor  determinant  of  living  standards.  The  eco- 
imic  conditions  which  best  serve  the  interests 

peace  entail  not  only  that  every  worker  shall 
ive  a  job,  but  also  that  he  shall  be  permitted  to 
oduce  the  goods  which  he  can  make  most  effi- 
?ntly,  and  to  exchange  them  for  the  goods  he 
ost  desires. 

The  distinction  between  numerical  full  em- 
oyment — or  just  keeping  busy — and  productive 
nployment — or  working  with  maximum  effi- 
ency — is  especially  useful  in  an  approach  to  the 
ternational  monetary  problem.  The  traditional 
lf-regulating  gold  standard,  associated  as  it  was 
ith  a  relatively  free  multilateral  trading  system, 
as  oriented  toward  the  achievement  of  produc- 


tive employment.  In  the  context  of  modern  eco- 
nomic organization,  however,  the  self-regulating 
gold  standard  is  widely  criticized — and  justly  so — 
on  the  grounds  that  its  adoption  would  prejudice 
the  achievement  of  numerical  full  employment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  world  monetary  system,  if 
it  can  be  called  a  system,  which  arose  in  the  1930's, 
tended  to  impair  the  productivity  of  employment 
by  focusing  principally  on  the  objective  of  achiev- 
ing numerical  full  employment. 

The  gold  standard,  in  imposing  an  iron  stability 
on  exchange  rates,  required  that  basic  adjust- 
ments to  changed  circumstances  of  world  trade  be 
accomplished  by  alterations  in  the  levels  of  internal 
prices  and  wages.  In  the  modern  industrial  econ- 
omy, however,  easy  flexibility  in  prices  and  wages 
simply  does  not  exist.  In  these  circumstances, 
forces  set  in  motion  within  the  framework  of  the 
gold  standard,  since  they  cannot  yield  their  results 
via  prices  and  wages,  tend  instead  to  produce  idle 
plants  and  idle  workers. 

The  monetary  chaos  of  the  1930's,  however,  re- 
sulted from  a  wide  variety  of  national  policies  de- 
signed to  stimulate  high-level  numerical  employ- 
ment at  the  cost  of  impairing  the  productivity  of 
economic  endeavor.  The  substitution  of  a  bilateral 
system  of  payments  for  a  multilateral  system 
meant  in  effect  that  importers  were  forbidden  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  exporters  to  sell 
in  the  dearest.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  unilateral 
monetary  devices  used  to  encourage  high  numerical 
employment  largely  canceled  each  other  out.  Com- 
petitive exchange  depreciation  as  a  means  of  ex- 
porting unemployment  to  foreign  countries  was 
shown  to  be  ineffectual  when  foreign  countries 
promptly  adopted  retaliatory  measures. 

The  world  will  not  accept  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard  because  the  nations  are  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  their  domestic  economic  objectives  to  rigid 
exchange  stability.  At  the  same  time  the  nations 
have  learned  from  the  bitter  experiences  of  the 
1930's  that  the  turbulent  monetary  policies  char- 
acteristic of  this  period  were  self-defeating  and 
are  not  capable  of  achieving  the  maximization  of 
economic  well-being. 

The  proposed  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
a  mechanism  which,  if  properly  implemented  and 
supported  by  international  action  in  related  fields, 
is  capable  of  providing  both  a  stimulus  to  numeri- 
cal full  employment  and  a  stimulus  to  productive 
employment.    It  would  be  folly  to  claim  that  the 
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Fund  is  of  itself  capable  of  assuring  high  stable 
levels  of  employment.    It  can,  however,  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  achievement  of  this 
goal.   The  Fund  provides  a  mechanism  to  facilitate 
the  correction  of  basic  maladj  ustments  by  the  ex- 
pansion rather  than  the  contraction  of  trade.    In 
the  1930's  a  country  which  faced  a  deficit  in  its 
balance  of  payments  typically  endeavored  to  re- 
duce its  imports.    Under  the  procedures  contem- 
plated by  the  Fund,  it  is  at  least  more  likely  that 
corrective  measures  will  be  taken  by  surplus  coun- 
tries as  well.     Such  measures,  since  they  would 
involve  the  increase  of  imports  by  the  surplus  coun- 
tries, would  constitute  correctives  of  an  expan- 
sionist  character.     Moreover,   by   providing   an 
emergency  reservoir  of  foreign  exchange  for  use 
when  balance-of-payments  difficulties  arise,  the 
Fund  should  reduce  the  danger  that  cycles  of  de- 
flation may  be  launched  in  some  countries  and 
spread  to  others  because  of  deflationary  measures 
undertaken  to  protect  falling  reserves  of  gold  and 
foreign  exchange.    It  can  also  be  claimed  for  the 
Fund  that  the  realization  of  relatively  stable  ex- 
change rates  and  the  achievement  of  free  intercon- 
vertibility   of  currencies   will   encourage   a   sub- 
stantially higher  volume  of  international  invest- 
ment than  would  otherwise  take  place.    Increased 
investment,  of  course,  is  a  source  of  added  employ- 
ment both  in  the  lending  and  borrowing  countries. 
The  Fund  is  of  major  importance,  moreover,  as 
a  mechanism  for  increasing  the  international  flow 
of  goods,  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  in  another  way, 
the  productivity  of  employment.   Eelatively  stable 
exchanges  are  a  strong  impetus  to  the  international 
movement  of  goods,  for  such  stability  would  re- 
move much  of  the  riskiness  from  transactions 
across  national  borders.     Moreover,  by  working 
toward  the  elimination  of  exchange  controls,  the 
Fund  seeks  to  reduce  the  barriers  to  trade  which 
are  entailed  in  the  transfer  problem.    Free  inter- 
convertibility  of  currencies  means  that  exporters 
can  be  paid  in  money  they  can  use,  rather  than  in 
blocked  credits  in  foreign  banks. 

However,  although  the  Fund  may  provide  an 
international  monetary  framework  which  will 
stimulate  a  high  level  of  employment  and  more 
productive  employment,  it  is  emphatically  not 
sufficient  unto  itself  for  the  full  achievement  of 
these  ends.  If  it  were  left  unprotected  to  weather 
the  storms  of  transition  from  war  to  peace,  or  to 
absorb  the  economic  maladjustments  which  ex- 
isted before  the  war  and  which  have  been  intensi- 
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fled  by  the  war,  the  effectiveness  of  the  J'i 
would  be  seriously  impaired.     Many  of  the 
which  characterize  the  world  economy  are 
monetary  in  nature  and  are  not  subjeet  to  m 
etary  therapeutics.     It  cannot  be  reiterated 
often  that  the  Fund  is  incapable  of  perform 
miracles  in  the  way  of  world  economic  red 
struction. 

Looting  and  physical  devastation  have  robl 
the  countries  of  western  Europe  of  much  of  il. 
productive  resources.  The  needs  of  recor^tr  I 
tion  will  produce  a  great  demand  for  imports  a 
time  when  these  countries  are  incapable  of  pi 
ducing  large  exports  to  finance  their  import  p 
grams.  Foreign  holdings  of  gold  and  dollars  ( 
in  the  aggregate  large.  Unfortunately,  howev 
these  holdings  are  unevenly  distributed  amo 
foreign  countries,  and  the  countries  whose  ne« 
are  greatest  do  not  hold  gold  and  dollars 
sufficient  volume. 

If  the  Fund  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these  tnL 

deficits,  its  holdings  of  dollars  and  other  stroi 

currencies  might  be  dissipated  in  the  transiti 

period  before  the  operation  of  longer-run  corn 

tive  forces  could  come  into  play.     FortunateJ 

however,  this  threat  was  clearly  foreseen  and  m 

in  advance.    The  articles  of  the  Fund  wisely  pi 

vide  that  the  facilities  of  the  Fund  shall  not 

used  for  purposes  of  relief  or  reconstruction. 

is  anticipated  that  the  trade  deficits  arising  out 

reconstruction  imports  will  be  met  in  part  by  i 

ternational  credits,  private  and  public,  guara< 

teed   by   the   proposed   International   Bank  f« 

Reconstruction  and  Development.    If  the  Bani 

facilities  are  not  adequate,  other  sources  of  credit- 

such,  for  example,  as  an  expanded  Export-Ir 

port  Bank— may  have  to  be  provided.    Thus,  i, 

far  as  reconstruction  problems  are  concerned,  tl 

Bank  and  other  sources  of  long-term  credit  a) 

the  strong  right  arm  and  shield  of  the  Monetai 

Fund.    At  the  same  time,  the  Fund  would  itse 

provide  encouragement  and  assurance  to  prival 

capital  seeking  investment  abroad  and  would  thi 

make  possible  a  fuller  realization  of  the  potei 

tialities  of  the  Bank.    The  sum  total  of  what  th 

Fund  and  Bank  can  achieve  together  is  greate 

than  their  separate  contributions. 

Although  the  Fund  appears  to  be  sufficient! 
insulated  against  the  dangers  of  reconstructio 
deficits,  there  are  yet  other  and  deeper-lyin 
maladjustments,  inherited  in  aggravated  fora 
from  the  pre-war  period,  which  may  strain  th 
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ilitios  of  the  Fund  if  adequate  supplementary 
bures  are  not  adopted.  Of  these  maladjust- 
nts.  the  case  of  Great  Britain  is  illustrative 
1  most  important.1 

jfreat  Britain  is  irrevocably  committed  to  a 
;h  degree  of  economic  interdependence  with  the 
t  of  the  world.     She  must  have  imported  food 
1  raw  materials  to  live.     Even  before  the  out- 
iak  of  war.  however,  she  was  having  difficulty 
financing  the  requisite  volume  of  necessary  im- 
jrts.     The  jungle  growth  in  the  1930's  of  tariffs, 
otas,  licenses,  exchange  controls,  and  bilateral 
reements  limited  the  outlets  for  British  exports 
d  intensified  Britain's  difficulties  in  obtaining 
s  foreign  exchange  necessary  to  balance  her 
ernational  accounts.     She  herself  was  forced  to 
variety  of  expedients  to  restrict  imports  and 
rce  exports  in  order  to  stabilize  her  situation. 
Britain's  position  will  be  considerably  weaker 
the  post-war  period.     Before  the  war  she  had 
arge  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.    Her  aver- 
e  annual  imports  in  the  period  1936-38  came 
950,000,000  pounds,  against  exports  of  560,000,- 
0  pounds.    About  half  of  this  unfavorable  bal- 
ce  of  nearly  400,000,000  pounds  was  financed  by 
come  from  foreign  investments,  while  another 
arter  was  financed  by  shipping  income.    During 
e  war,  however,  she  has  been  forced  to  liquidate 
many  of  her  overseas  investments  that  her  post- 
er income  from  this  source  will  be  hardly  more 
an  half  the  pre-war  figure.    Her  shipping  in- 
me  will  also  be  gravely  curtailed,  for  much  of 
;r  merchant  fleet  has  been  lost  to  enemy  action, 
id  she  faces  the  prospect  of  keen  post-war  ship- 
ng  competition  from  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  built  up  in  London 
wing  the  war  blocked  sterling  balances  which 
ay  aggregate  3  billion  pounds  at  the  close  of 
te  war.    If  these  balances  are  funded,  as  appears 
ossible,  the  servicing  of  these  additional  debts 
ay  offset  a  large  part  of  Britain's  remaining  in- 
ane from  foreign  investments.     In  the  light  of 
lese  facts,  Britain's  balance-of -payments  plight 
in  be  characterized  only  as  critical. 
The  Fund  will  not  solve  Britain's  dilemma  nor 
ill  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  together,  for  Brit- 
in's  problem  has  implications  which  go  far  be- 
ond  the  monetary  and  financial  field.     The  two 
jntral  forces  capable  of  easing  Britain's  plight 
re,    first,    general    and    sustained   world    pros- 
erity,  and  particularly  prosperity  in  the  United 
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States ;  and  second,  a  general  and  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  barriers  to  world  trade.  Both  of 
these  forces  would  operate  powerfully  to  provide 
expanded  export  opportunities  for  Britain,  whose 
abandonment  of  exchange  controls  at  an  early 
date,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Fund, 
would  thus  be  facilitated.  The  British  example 
is  the  leading  case,  but  it  is  not  unique.  It  high- 
lights the  fact  that  the  full  success  of  the  Fund 
is  dependent  on  the  creation  of  a  healthy  economic 
environment. 

The  United  States  must  play  the  central  role 
in  this  work  of  world  economic  reconstruction. 
We  shall  almost  certainly  become  the  greatest 
creditor  nation;  we  are  the  largest  exporter  and 
the  second  largest  importer.  We  own  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  stock  of  gold.  Our  industry,  which 
has  gained  enormously  in  size  and  technical  skill 
during  the  war,  is  capable  of  becoming  the  prime 
mover  in  the  world's  economic  reconstruction.  We 
may  play  our  role  for  good  or  for  ill;  but 
play  it  we  must.  If  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to 
world  trade  are  to  be  lowered;  if  nationalistic 
trade  practices  are  to  be  prescribed;  if  a  modus 
vivendi  is  to  be  worked  out  to  govern  the  rela- 
tions between  state  trading  monopolies  and  pri- 
vate traders;  if  the  problems  of  chronic  com- 
modity surpluses  are  to  be  handled  cooperatively ; 
and  if  the  restrictive  practices  of  international 
cartels  are  to  be  eliminated,  the  United  States 
must  not  only  cooperate  with  other  nations  to 
these  ends  but  must  take  the  leadership  in  pro- 
moting their  attainment. 

These  are  the  broad  categories  of  international 
collaboration  in  which  action  is  necessary  to  the 
complete  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreements.  If  Bretton  Woods  were 
to  be  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  inter- 
national economic  collaboration,  it  could  not  vin- 
dicate the  ambitious  hopes  of  its  founders.  The 
Fund  cannot  alone  solve  the  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic world  as  chaotic  and  unbalanced  as  the 
post-war  world  is  obviously  going  to  be.  It  is  not, 
however,  expected  to  stand  alone.  It  is  envisaged 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  structure  which  will  em- 
brace other  broad  aspects  of  world  economic  co- 
operation. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  proposals  would  have  us  believe 

1  See  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25, 1945,  p.  501. 
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that  we  should  cease  our  efforts  to  secure  the 
prompt  establishment  of  the  Fund  until  agreement 
is  obtained  on  these  other  vitally  necessary  aspects 
of  international  economic  cooperation.  Such  a 
course  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  unwise.  In  the 
first  place,  agreement  on  and  adoption  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  proposals  will  pave  the  way  for  secur- 
ing agreement  on  other  effective  measures  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  In  the  second  place,  prompt 
implementation  of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
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should  bring  with  it  immediate  benefits  whi 
will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  post-w 
economic  order,  even  though  they  are  not  a  par 
cea  for  all  our  ills.    For  us  to  hesitate  now  w 
be  to  increase  and  prolong  the  uncertainty  as1 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  post-wf 
world.    Without  Bretton  Woods  the  prospects  I 
a  broad  program  of  world  economic  collaboratil 
for  peace  and  plenty  in  our  time  would  be  dJ 
indeed. 


The  American  Farmer's  Stake  in  World 

Cooperation 

INTERVIEW  WITH  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON* 


[Released  to  the  press  April  7] 

Worcester  :  In  just  two  and  a  half  weeks,  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  history  is  scheduled  to  open  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization.  We  hope  this  will  be  a 
major  victory  in  the  long  struggle  for  a  lasting 
world  peace. 

Because  of  the  very  great  importance  of  this 
Conference  to  every  single  person  in  the  world, 
a  portion  of  each  "Country  Journal"  broadcast  in 
the  next  few  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  such  aspects  of  world  planning  and  co- 
operation that  particularly  affect  the  American 
farmer  and  his  family. 

Today  it's  a  real  honor  to  have  as  our  guest  in 
the  first  of  this  series  of  discussions  William  L. 
Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  He'll  outline  the  main  highlights 
of  the  American  farmer's  stake  in  world  coopera- 
tion. Subsequent  discussions  will  take  up  in  closer 
detail  different  phases  of  this  main  topic. 

Mr.  Clayton,  what  can  farm  people  hope  to  gain 
from  international  planning  and  cooperation? 

Clayton:  Well,  I'm  sure  the  hopes  of  every 
American  farm  family  are  the  same  as  the  hopes  of 
all  the  other  people  in  this  country  and  everywhere 
in  the  world.    We  want  peace  and  prosperity. 

We  want  a  lasting  peace— not  just  a  few  years 
of  quiet  between  wars.  And  we  want  a  lasting 
prosperity— not  just  a  few  years  of  good  times 
between  depressions. 

1  Broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Apr.  7,  1945.  Mr.  Worcester  is  Director  of  Agricultural 
Problems  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


Worcester  :  Seems  to  me  peace  and  prosper] 
are  sort  of  dependent  upon  each  other. 

Clayton  :  They're  inseparable !  You  can't  ha  I 
lasting  world  peace  without  an  expanding  wor 
economy  with  increased  production  and  consum 
tion,  and  rising  levels  of  living  for  all  peop] 
everywhere. 

And  you  certainly  can't  have  world  prosperi 
when  nations  are  spending  most  of  their  time  ai 
energy  fighting  each  other. 

Worcester:  Is  there  any  single  answer  to  t'. 
question,  How  can  we  attain  peace  and  prosperity 

Clayton:  The  answer  is  simple — world  coo  | 
eration.     Putting  that  answer  into  practice, 
course,  calls  for  careful  international  discussi< 
and  collaboration.    But  it  is  a  fact  that  our  succe 
in  securing  peace  and  prosperity  depends  chief l 
on  that  one  word — cooperation.    In  the  world  -v 
live  in  today,  it  is  impossible  for  any  nation 
sit  in  its  own  little  corner  and  live  as  it  pleasf 
If  we  want  real  security,  lasting  peace,  and  soui 
prosperity,  we  must  take  our  place  and  meet  01 
responsibilities  in  world  politics,  trade,  finance,  d 
velopment,  and  all  other  activities  with  which  tl 
modern  world  is  concerned. 

Worcester  :  From  a  business  standpoint,  whe: 
does  the  farmer  fit  into  this  picture  of  wor 
cooperation  ? 

Clayton  :  He  sits  right  in  the  middle  of  the  pi 
ture.  I  hope  that's  putting  it  strongly  enoug 
Active  world  trade  is  the  key  to  the  farmei 
prosperity. 

This  war  has  made  it  clear  that  American  agi 
culture  has  tremendous  productive  capacity.  "^ 
can  use  a  lot  of  food  here  at  home,  but  we  can  rai 
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l  more.  In  peacetime,  several  important  farm 
ps  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  pork,  and  tobacco 
it  have  export  markets  for  their  surplus  pro- 
tion.  The  home  market,  on  the  other  hand, 
Bally  takes  practically  all  the  production  of 
e  ot  her  kinds  of  farming  such  as  dairying,  beef 
le.  wool,  and  fresh  vegetables.  But  these 
nches  of  farming  are  also  vitally  interested  in 
ort  markets  because  every  automobile,  every 
hing  machine,  and  every  other  sort  of  product 
erican  industry  can  make  and  export  mean 
:e  jobs  at  home — more  people  to  buy  food  and 
i:er  markets  at  home  for  the  farmer. 
Worcester:  Of  course,  exports  are  one  side  of 
Id  trade,  and  I'm  sure  nobody's  foolish  enough 
ope  we  can  sell  more  than  we  buy  on  the  world 
rket  like  we  did  after  the  last  war. 
ILatton  :  Of  course,  if  we  export  we  must  im- 
Other  nations  can  only  get  the  dollars  with 
ch  to  buy  our  farm  and  industrial  exports  by 
ing  their  goods  and  services  to  us.  And  natu- 
y  such  imports  will  be  goods  that  our  farm  and 

people  want  and  that  can  be  made  more  effi- 
itly  in  other  countries.  That's  the  beauty  of 
ive  world  trade — we  make  the  things  we  can 
duce  most  efficiently  and  sell  what  we  can't 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Other  nations  make 
it  they  can  produce  most  efficiently  and  sell  to 

The  result  is  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
peoples  everywhere. 

Worcester  :  Seems  to  me  though,  whenever  im- 
ts  are  mentioned,  the  old  bugaboo  of  foreign 
ipetition  comes  up.  Is  that  likely  to  bother  the 
mer? 

LATTOx :  Foreign  competition  is  an  old  argu- 
it  used  to  build  and  maintain  tariffs.  Some 
pie  used  to  think  that  tariffs  helped  keep  wages 
h  and  helped  to  promote  prosperity  generally. 
;  it's  gradually  being  realized  that  tariffs  pro- 
e  a  false  sense  of  protection.  They  put  a 
riper  on  world  trade  and  thus  make  it  diffi- 
i  or  impossible  for  other  countries  to  buy  our 
ds.    When  they  do  this  they  are  cutting  down 

exports  and  the  American  jobs  and  buying 
rer  that  depend  on  exports. 
Worcester  :  The  history  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
eements  has  made  that  clear,  I  believe. 
Jlaytojt:  That's  right.  In  the  past  10  years 
de  the  trade  agreements  have  been  gradually 
ting  down  tariff  barriers,  American  farmers 
e  been  receiving  steadily  better  incomes.  Their 
oe  markets  and  most  of  their  export  markets 
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have  improved  and  they  have  not  suffered  from 
so-called  foreign  competition. 

I'd  just  like  to  add  that  expanded  world  trade 
in  all  commodities  is  truly  a  great  help  to  agri- 
culture as  it  is  to  other  industries.  Tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers,  far  from  protecting  the  prices 
of  crops  of  which  we  have  a  surplus,  actually  act 
to  depress  such  prices.  This  is  true  because  tariffs 
make  it  more  difficult  for  our  foreign  customers 
to  sell  their  goods  to  us  and,  to  that  extent,  curtail 
their  buying  power  for  our  surpluses  and  thus 
cause  these  surpluses  to  weigh  more  heavily  on  the 
market.  Lower  tariffs  all  around  the  world  not 
only  make  bigger  and  better  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  for  American  farmers  but  they  also  make 
available  to  farmers  as  consumers,  at  more  reason- 
able cost,  things  they  need  from  abroad. 

Worcester:  Sounds  to  me  like  farm  people 
have  a  mighty  big  stake  in  world  cooperation. 

Clayton  :  They  really  do.  And  they  have  one 
of  the  biggest  responsibilities  in  helping  to  build 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  We  must  never 
forget  that  people  who  are  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  well  housed  are  peace-loving  people.  World 
cooperation  in  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
the  world — both  of  industry  and  agriculture — is 
sure  to  raise  the  Levels  of  living  everywhere  in 
the  world  and  set  the  stage  for  permanent  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Worcester:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clayton.  Our 
guest  has  been  William  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
"Country  Journal"  discussions  on  the  "Farmer's 
Stake  in  World  Cooperation." 

Marine  Transportation 
And  Litigation 

Australia 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  regarding  certain  problems  of  marine 
transportation  and  litigation  was  signed  at  Can- 
berra March  8,  1945  by  Mr.  Nelson  Trusler  John- 
son, American  Minister  to  Australia,  and  Dr.  Her- 
bert Vere  Evatt,  Australian  Minister  for  External 
Affairs.  The  agreement  is  similar  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  same  subject  which  was  signed 
at  London  December  4, 1942.1 

1  Executive  Agreement  Series  282  and  Bulletin  of  Jan. 
9,  1943,  p.  28; 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


Tribute  to  Sol  Bloom 


Address  by  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 


[Released  to  the  press  April  6] 

As  long  ago  as  July  1943,  an  American  states- 
man said :  "Only  a  lasting  peace  as  well  as  a  just 
peace  will  now  satisfy  the  United  States  and  the 
world".  And  he  added,  prophetically,  "If  we  are 
willing  to  shed  our  blood  and  pour  out  the  Na- 
tion's wealth  to  achieve  a  just  peace,  we  certainly 
are  willing  to  cooperate  with  other  free  peoples 
to  make  it  a  lasting  peace.  We  are  not  fighting  for 
a  25-year  peace,  no  matter  how  just  it  might  be. 
We  do  not  intend  to  have  our  boys  killed  in  an- 
other war." 

I  quote  these  words  to  you  as  just  one  example 
of  the  clear  thinking,  the  far-sighted  thinking,  of 
the  man  who  is  our  guest  of  honor  tonight — Sol 
Bloom. 

Sol  Bloom  is  a  man  of  varied  interests  and 
strong  enthusiasms.  He  has  tasted  the  romance 
of  America.  He  knows  its  history,  and  he  knows 
its  people.  Human  causes  attract  him  irresistibly. 
He  is,  in  fact,  a  great  democrat — with  a  small  as 
well  as  a  capital  D.  The  record  of  his  public  serv- 
ices is  long  and  distinguished. 

But  I  think  that  nowhere  have  his  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  been  of  greater  service  to  his 
country  than  in  the  Congress  itself.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  past  six  years — among 
the  most  critical  years  of  our  history — it  has  been 
his  responsibility  to  lay  before  his  committee,  be- 
fore the  House,  and  eventually  before  the  Nation 
itself  great  questions  of  foreign  policy  for  debate 
and  decision.  On  all  these  great  controversial 
questions,  the  issues  were  always  clear  in  Sol 
Bloom's  mind.  The  decisions  for  which  he  fought 
were  right — as  time  has  so  abundantly  demon- 
strated. Nevertheless,  being  the  great  democrat — 
small  d — that  he  is,  Sol  Bloom  saw  to  it  that  all 
points  of  view  were  never  denied  a  fair  and  a  full 
hearing. 

He  has  not  overlooked  the  importance  of  an  in- 
formed public  opinion,  and  the  deliberations  in 

1  Delivered  at  a  meeting  in  honor  of  Congressman  Sol 
Bloom  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Labor  Party, 
New  York  County  Committee,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on 
Apr.  6,  1945. 


his  committee  room  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
have  helped  millions  of  our  citizens  who  were 
puzzled  or  in  doubt  to  clarify  their  own  thinking 
and  better  understand  the  great  issues  of  the* 
times  in  the  field  of  our  foreign  relations.  Let  me 
give  you  just  one  classic  example — the  debates  on 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  in  January  and  February  of 
1941. 

We  sometimes  forget  how  deeply  the  Nation  was 
divided  on  the  issue  of  lend-lease,  how  many  sincere 
and  thoughtful  people  were  still  unconvinced  that 
the  Axis  had  aggressive  designs  on  m.  For  weeks 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Nation  were  riveted  on  the 
committee  room  where  Sol  Bloom  presided  while 
scores  of  witnesses  from  every  walk  of  life  had 
their  say.  Patiently  the  committee  listened  and 
asked  questions.  All  over  the  country  people  were 
listening  and  asking  questions  too.  Americans 
stationed  thousands  of  miles  from  home  followed 
the  hearings  closely,  knowing  full  well  that  our 
Nation  stood  at  a  crossroads  in  its  history. 

When  H.R.  1776'  finally  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  February  3,  so  clearly  had  the  issues 
already  been  defined,  that  it  was  debated  for  only 
five  days.  It  is  not  generally  known,  I  think,  that 
on  each  of  these  days  Sol  Bloom  and  his  colleagues 
of  the  committee  met  before  the  debate  started 
to  arm  themselves  with  facts  and  figures,  and  to 
anticipate  and  discuss  questions  which  might  arise 
on  the  floor.  As  a  result,  the  debate  was  a  model  of 
precision  and  clarity.  Facts  won  the  day — facts 
diligently  amassed,  accurately  and  convincingly 
presented  by  Sol  Bloom  and  his  colleagues. 

There  you  have  an  example  of  practical  and  re- 
sponsible leadership.  There  you  have  one  clue  to 
his  statesmanship,  which  has  exerted  such  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  course  of  legislation  in  the  past 
six  years.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  at  no 
period  in  our  history  has  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives played  a  more  useful  or  influential  role 
in  the  formation  of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  is,  therefore,  eminently  fitting,  from  my  point 
of  view  as  Secretary  of  State,  that  you  are  doing 
honor  to  Sol  Bloom.  It  is  also  wise  in  my  judg- 
ment that  Sol  Bloom  and  his  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  Representative  Charles 
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Baton,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Allans  Committee,  have  been  selected  to  go 
to  San  Francisco  as  Delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference.  We  have  good  reason  to  re- 
joice that  Sol  Bloom  is  to  have  a  hand  in  writing 
the  charter  of  a  world  organization  to  maintain 
the  lasting  peace  for  which  he  has  fought  and 
worked  so  well  and  so  long. 

It  is  also  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  so 
fully  represented  at  San  Francisco.  Not  only  will 
Sol  Bloom  and  Charles  Eaton  be  there  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators— Tom  Connally  of  Texas  and  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg  of  Michigan — will  also  be  in  the 
United  States  Delegation.  Half  of  the  members 
of  the  Delegation  will  be  members  of  Congress. 

The  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
government  are  thus  brought  into  close  cooper- 
ation in  the  great  task  of  laying  the  foundation  so 
ardently  desired  by  all  our  people. 

The  very  active  role  to  be  taken  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  forthcoming  Confer- 
ence is  a  good  omen.  As  Administrator  of  the 
lend-lease  program  and  in  my  present  position,  I 
have  had  many  associations  with  members  of  Con- 
gress during  these  last  critical  years.  I  have 
found  them  deeply  conscious  of  the  great  respon- 
sibilities which  the  United  States  carries  in  the 
shaping  of  an  orderly  and  peaceful  world.  And 
I  know,  too,  that  from  the  members  of  Congress, 
Americans  in  all  sections  of  the  country  obtain 
much  of  their  information  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 

So  I  am  glad  when  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  are  able  to  undertake  additional  respon- 
sibilities in  the  solution  of  these  issues.  During 
the  conference  of  American  republics  at  Mexico 
City,  it  was  invaluable  to  have  at  our  side  as  ad- 
visers, Senator  Tom  Connally  of  Texas,  Senator 
Warren  R.  Austin  of  Vermont,  and  Representa- 
tives Edith  Nourse  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  and 
Luther  Johnson  of  Texas.  Recently  the  President 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  China  Congressman 
Mike  Mansfield,  who  once  had  served  in  the  Orient 
in  the  United  States  Marines.  And  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  so  many  members  of  Congress 
have  visited  the  fighting  fronts  and  seen  for  them- 
selves what  it  has  meant  in  effort  and  sacrifice  and 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  333. 
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suffering  to  win  one  more  chance  to  establish 
secure  peace  in  the  world. 

Men  like  Congressman  Bloom  of  New  York, 
Senator  Connally  of  Texas,  and  Congressman 
Mansfield  of  Montana  bring  to  us  in  the  State 
Department  views  and  opinions  which  are  of  in- 
valuable assistance  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  and  in  gauging  public  opinion.  And  we, 
in  turn,  know  that  they  also  bring  to  their  col- 
leagues in  Congress  fuller  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  efforts  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

You  of  labor  are  honoring  Sol  Bloom  tonight. 
I  can  think  of  no  economic  group  with  a  greater 
stake  in  the  sort  of  world  which  Sol  Bloom  and 
the  rest  of  us  hope  to  make  possible  by  the  delibera- 
tions at  San  Francisco.  Millions  of  men  from  the 
ranks  of  labor  are  fighting  on  the  battlefields. 
War  exacts  from  the  working  people  of  the  world 
a  terrible  price.  War  retards  that  social  progress 
and  that  wider  opportunity  and  security  which 
labor  seeks. 

A  major  task  of  the  world  Organization  will  be 
the  establishment  of  those  economic  and  social 
conditions  which  make  for  peace.  Economic  rival- 
ries, poverty,  and  oppression  breed  wars.  Eco- 
nomic security,  rising  standards  of  living,  and 
freedom  are  the  climate  of  peace.  They  represent 
the  aspiration  of  working  people  all  over  the 
world. 

Speaking  to  the  first  session  of  the  inter- Ameri- 
can conference  at  Mexico  City  in  February,  I  said, 
"The  United  States  intends  to  propose  and  sup- 
port measures  for  closer  cooperation  among  us 
(the  American  republics)  in  public  health,  nu- 
trition and  food  supply,  labor  education,  science, 
freedom  of  information,  transportation,  and  in 
economic  development,  including  industrializa- 
tion and  the  modernization  of  agriculture".1  That 
represents  our  policy,  not  only  in  our  relations 
with  the  other  American  republics,  but  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

These  are  objectives  in  which  labor  has  a  funda- 
mental interest.  They  can  be  attained,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  other  countries,  only  in  a  world 
secure  from  war  and  the  constant  and  eroding  fear 
of  war. 

The  very  fact  that  success  of  San  Francisco  is 
necessary  to  the  future  of  all  nations  is  itself  the 
(Continued  on  page  656) 
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.  .  .  when  this  one  [war]  finally  drags 
its  bloody  and  destructive  course  to  a 
conclusion  it  will  open  up  to  all  of  us 
an  untried  and  an  unknown  road  on 
which  we  must  travel,  in  converting  from 
a  war  economy  to  a  peace  economy. 
Despite  the  hardships,  the  risks,  and  the 
dangers  which  this  journey  may  involve, 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  traveling  that 
road.  Every  consideration  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  every  circumstance 
and  condition  which  have  brought  and 
held  us  together  throughout  this  war  dic- 
tate that  you  and  we  should  travel  that 
road  together. 

The  above  quotation  is  from  the  statement 
in  which  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William 
L.  Clayton  set  forth  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  on  a  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  questions  which  were  to  come 
before  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace.2  The  statement  was  read 
on  February  27  in  the  Hall  of  the  Viceroys  of 
Chapultepec  Castle  before  an  audience  consisting 
of  the  two  economic  commissions  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  remark  that  "you  and  we  should  travel 
that  road  together"  characterized  not  only  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Delegation  at  the  Con- 
ference, but  also  the  results  of  the  Conference, 
which  showed  clearly  that  all  the  delegations 
realized  fully  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
close  inter- American  cooperation  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  the  transition  and  post-war 
periods.  It  was  that  attitude  of  cooperation  which 
enabled  the  Conference  to  reach  mutually  satis- 
factory understandings  on  a  number  of  difficult 
economic  problems. 

More  than  50  economic  and  social s  proposals 
were  introduced  at  the  Conference  by  the  various 
delegations.  These  proposals  were  referred  either 
to  Commission  IV,  which  dealt  with  long-range 
economic  questions,  or  to  Commission  V,  which 
handled  economic  problems  of  the  war  and  tran- 
sition periods.    Various  ones  of  the  proposals  re- 

'Mr.  Smith  is  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department 
of  State,  and  was  a  Technical  Officer  in  the  United  States 
Delegation  at  the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace. 

'The  full  text  of  Mr.  Clayton's  statement  appeared  in 
the  Buliktin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  334. 

"The  social  questions  discussed  at  the  Conference  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  article  in  the  Bulletin. 
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fleeted  differing  points  of  view  as  presented  by  the 
several  delegations;  many  of  the  proposal  were 
similar  in  substance,  and  it  was  often  possible  to 
consolidate  those.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  frank  dis- 
cussions of  the  problems  of  each  country  and  to 
the  spirit  of  give  and  take  in  the  commission 
meetings  that  the  Conference  was  able  finally  to 
reach  agreement  upon  17  economic  resolutions, 
to  which  no  delegation  found  it  necessary  to  enter 
reservations. 

Work  of  Commission  V 

Proposals  relating  to  some  of  the  most  difficult 
and  important  problems  before  the  Conference 
were  referred  to  Commission  V  on  Economic 
Problems  of  the  War  and  Transition.  Outstand- 
ing among  these  problems  was  that  of  the  effect 
of  the  termination  of  war  procurement  contracts 
on  the  economies  of  the  American  republics.  On 
that  question  the  delegates  of  many  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  freely  expressed  their  grave 
fears  that  such  termination,  unless  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  demand  through  commercial 
channels,  would  result  in  serious  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  disturbances.  To  meet  this  antici- 
pated situation  a  variety  of  proposals  were  intro- 
duced, including  continuance  of  government  pur- 
chase of  strategic  materials  during  the  transition 
period  until  post-war  commercial  demand  revived 
and  the  creation  of  a  hemisphere  corporation  to 
buy,  hold,  and  sell  surplus  production.  The  point 
of  view  of  the  United  States  Delegation  on  this 
subject  was  summarized  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Clayton  in  his  statement : 

"We  will  continue  as  in  the  past  to  give  appro- 
priate notice  of  the  curtailment  or  termination  of 
procurement  contracts.  We  will  confer  freely 
with  you  regarding  such  reductions  and  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  which  they  will  involve.  We 
will  consider  and  cooperate  with  you  in  meas- 
ures designed  to  effect  these  adjustments  with  the 
least  possible  shock  to  your  economy.  We  rec- 
ognize our  responsibility  in  this  field,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  meet  it,  consistent  with  our  laws,  our  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  a  due  regard  for  our  own  econ- 
omy." 
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On  the  more  specific  point  of  stockpiling  surplus 
production  until  commercial  demand  is  revived, 
after  war  needs  have  subsided,  Mr.  Clayton  was 
equally  clear : 

"Encouragement  of  production  through  stock- 
piling of  materials  for  which  there  is  no  current 
or  early  prospective  market  is  in  any  case  a  very 
dangerous  procedure  for  the  producers  of  such 

materials." 

•> 

The  resolution  which  finally  emerged  on  this 
subject  after  several  days  of  intensive  discussion 
and  drafting,  and  which  appeared  as  resolution 
XXI  in  the  Final  Act,  provided  in  substance  that, 
if  contract  curtailment  were  likely  to  have  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  economic  stability  of  the  coun- 
tries producing  raw  materials,  bilateral  arrange- 
ments should  be  worked  out  between  the  purchas- 
ing and  supplying  countries  to  minimize  adverse 
consequences.  These  arrangements  might  include 
orderly  adjustment  of  contracts  or  other  methods, 
appropriate  legislation  to  be  sought  where  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  resolution, 
in  consonance  with  the  fundamental  needs  of  the 
economies  of  both  the  exporting  and  importing 
countries. 

Availability  of  Capital  Equipment 

Considerable  interest  was  expressed  by  various 
delegations  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  capital 
equipment  from  the  United  States  in  the  imme- 
diate post-war  period  for  the  development  of  new 
industries  and  for  replacements  of  machinery 
worn  out  during  the  war  years.  Several  pro- 
posals were  introduced  on  the  subject  that  were 
aimed  at  assuring  that  the  United  States  would 
supply  as  much  of  this  equipment  as  possible  to 
the  other  American  republics.  While  noting  that 
the  problem  of  meeting  all  demands  for  capital 
equipment  would  be  a  difficult  one,  which  would 
also  exist  acutely  in  the  United  States,  Assistant 
Secretary  Clayton  at  the  same  time  indicated 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  see  that  the 
American  republics  were  treated  in  an  equitable 
manner.  His  statement  on  February  27  included 
the  following  remarks  on  this  subject : 
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"With  reference  to  the  availability  in  the  United 
States  of  the  capital  goods,  tools,  machinery,  and 
equipment  which  you  require  in  implementing  your 
post-war  policy  of  economic  development,  it  must 
be  admitted  right  off  that  we  face  here  an  ex- 
i  remely  difficult  problem. 

''May  I  adrl  that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
also  had  to  do  without  equipment,  tools,  and  ma- 
chinery unless  their  need  or  use  were  directly  re- 
lated to  the  war.  In  consequence  many  of  our 
plants  which  have  been  operating  24  hours  daily 
are  badly  in  need  of  repairs  and  new  equipment. 
For  some  years  now  new  construction  of  all  kinds 
has  been  denied  unless  it  had  to  do  with  the  war. 

"So  long  as  the  existing  controls  which  have 
been  set  up  in  the  United  States  continue,  we  have 
the  means  at  hand  for  an  equitable  allocation  of 
our  production,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  continue 
to  make  use  of  such  means  to  see  that  you  obtain 
a  fair  share  of  such  production.  Meantime,  we 
will  carefully  investigate  other  methods  of  as- 
suring you  of  a  fair  proportion  of  our  capital 
goods  when  our  present  governmental  controls 
expire." 

Conference  action  on  the  subject,  in  resolution 
XVI  in  the  Final  Act  on  "Renewal  of  Capital 
Equipment",  provided  that  such  equipment  should 
be  made  available  to  the  American  nations  "on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  and  within  the  limitations 
of  the  control  mechanisms  existing  at  the  time". 

Price  Controls 

The  question  of  price  controls,  particularly 
United  States  ceiling  prices  on  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  other  American  republics,  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  debate  in 
Commission  V.  The  resolution  which  emerged 
from  the  Conference  reiterated  certain  points 
brought  out  at  previous  conferences,  among  which 
were  that  price  ceilings  should  bear  an  appropriate 
relation  to  production  costs;  that  there  should  be 
a  fair  relation  between  prices  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  articles  and  that  prices  should  be 
fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers;  that  ceiling 
prices  should  apply  in  a  similar  manner  to  both 
domestic  and  imported  articles;  and  that  inter- 
ested governments  should  consult  together  on  price 
controls. 
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Other  Work  by  Commission  V 

The  Conference  approved  five  other  resolutions 
on  subjects  which  had  been  considered  by  Com- 
mission V.  These  included  a  resolution  in  which 
the  governments  undertook  to  continue  until  com- 
plete victory  had  been  achieved  their  close  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  a  resolution  providing  that  special  wartime 
economic  controls  should  be  eliminated  as  rapidly 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  most  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  recognizing,  however,  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  continue  certain  controls 
temporarily  but  that  these  controls  should  be  only 
for  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  or  relating  to  the  economic 
stability  of  a  country  during  the  transition. 

Two  resolutions  of  importance  were  also  ap- 
proved regarding  the  necessary  controls  on  eco- 
nomic transactions  with  the  enemy  and  control  of 
enemy  property.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
necessary  modifications,  in  view  of  changing  war 
developments,  in  the  controls  which  had  been 
created  early  in  the  war  by  the  American  republics 
on  commercial  and  financial  transactions  with 
enemies  and  with  enemy  or  enemy-dominated 
countries.  Safeguards  were  also  provided  so  that 
there  would  be  no  opportunity  in  the  American 
republics  for  the  Axis  powers  to  gain  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  use  of  money  or  other  property 
which  they  had  looted  or  had  stolen  during  the 
war,  and  so  that  the  American  republics  could  not 
become  a  "safe  haven"  for  Axis  war  loot. 

Work  of  Commission  P7 

The  majority  of  the  economic  and  social  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  Conference  were  referred 
to  Commission  IV  on  Post-War  Economic  and 
Social  Problems.  Among  the  economic  proposals 
referred  to  Commission  IV  were  those  dealing 
with  such  questions  as  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers, export  subsidies,  commodity  agreements, 
transportation,  stimulation  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  conservation  for  development  purposes 
of  gold  and  foreign-exchange  reserves  accumu- 
lated during  the  war.  It  was  to  Commission  IV 
that  the  Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  United  States  Delegation 
and  which  is  discussed  below,  was  referred. 

The  reduction  of  trade  barriers  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion,  and  two  points  became 
evident  during  the  debates:  The  Latin  American 
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nations  were,  looking  to  the  larger  trading  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  take  the  lead  in  a  program  for  the 
reduction  of  trade  barriers;  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  desired  to  be  free  to  take  action  to 
support  new  industries  in  the  early  stages  of 
development. 

Various  proposals  were,  introduced  regarding 
export  subsidies,  all  of  them  opposed  to  such  meas- 
ures, and  it  was  clear  that,  in  part  at  least,  these 
proposals  were  directed  against  the  United  States 
cotton -export  program. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  commodity 
agreements  before  a  draft  was  finally  approved 
which  was  acceptable  to  all  the  delegations.  The 
discussion  on  this  point  revolved  mainly  around 
the  extent  to  which  intergovernmental  agreements 
should  be  used  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  commodity  surpluses.  One  point  of  view 
was  that  such  agreements  should  be  considered  as 
a  normal  means  of  handling  such  surpluses,  while 
the  other  was  that  such  agreements  should  be  used 
only  in  exceptional  cases  of  important  primary 
commodities  in  which  serious  surpluses  had  de- 
veloped or  threatened  to  develop. 

The  proposals  dealing  with  transportation  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  problems  of  ocean  ship- 
ping, including  rate  questions,  the  disposal  of  war- 
time shipping  facilities,  and  the  development  of 
merchant  marines. 

A  subject  of  great  interest,  on  which  various 
proposals  were  introduced,  was  that  of  economic 
development,  particularly  industrialization,  in  the 
other  American  republics. 

Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas 

The  Economic  Charter  as  introduced  by  the 
United  States  Delegation,1  together  with  the  state- 
ment by  Assistant  Secretary  Clayton  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  set  forth  the  point  of  view  of  the  Delega- 
tion on  the  broad  range  of  economic  questions 
which  were  under  discussion  at  the  Conference. 
The  Charter  was  presented  in  a  preamble,  a  Dec- 
laration of  Objectives,  and  a  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples. Although  certain  of  the  points  in  the 
Charter  were  modified  during  discussions  at  the 
Conference,  the  form  in  which  it  was  finally  ap- 
proved did  not  differ  greatly  in  substance  from 
the  original  proposal.    The  Charter  covers  most 

'Buixetin  of  Mar.  4.  1945,  p.  347,  and  Mar.  18.  1945, 
p.  451. 
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najor  fields  of  economic  interest,  both  domestic 
iml  international.  It  was  significant  not  only  for 
■  substance  but  also  for  the  degree  of  unanimity 
I  economic  thinking  among  the  American  repub- 
■I  which  it  represented  and  for  the  fact  that  it 
trought  together  for  the  first  time  in  a  single  docu- 
nent  concise  expressions  of  the  ideas  of  the  Ameri- 
an  governments  on  various  important  subjects 
■lien  at  past  conferences  had  been  treated  in  scat- 
ered  resolutions. 

The  Charter  as  adopted  sets  forth  three  basic 
>bjectives  covering  both  the  war  period  and  after- 
vard  :  Continued  economic  mobilization  until  to- 
al  victory  is  achieved ;  an  orderly  economic  tran- 
sition from  war  to  peace  with  cooperation  for  the 
naintenance  of  economic  stability ;  the  sound  post- 
war economic  development  of  the  Americas,  lead- 
ng  to  a  rising  level  of  living  and  increased  con- 
sumption. The  Charter  also  presents  10  principles 
is  guides  for  the  American  republics  in  the  at- 
tainment of  those  objectives.  These  are:  (1)  the 
nation  of  conditions  which  will  make  possible 
the  attainment  of  rising  levels  of  living;  (2) 
•quality  of  access  by  all  nations  to  trade,  raw  ma- 
erials,  and  producers'  goods;  (3)  the  finding  of 
practical  international  means  of  reducing  trade 
carriers;  (4)  the  seeking  of  early  agreed  govern- 
nental  action  to  prevent  harmful  cartel  practices; 
(5)  the  elimination  of  excesses  of  economic  na- 
tionalism; (6)  just  and  equitable  treatment  for 
foreign  enterprise  and  capital;  (7)  early  action 
by  governments  to  bring  into  operation  the  Inter- 
aational  Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the  Food 
md  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; (8)  the  stimulation  of  private  enterprise; 
(9)  provision,  in  exceptional  cases,  of  important 
primary  commodities  in  which  burdensome  sur- 
pluses have  developed  or  threaten  to  develop  and 
of  appropriate  means  for  the  solution  of  such 
problems  by  agreed  national  and  international  ac- 
tion; and  (10)  realization  by  the  workers  of  the 
Americas  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Philadelphia,  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference. 

Industrial   Development 

Other  resolutions  of  particular  importance 
among  the  nine  on  economic  subjects  which 
emerged  from  Commission  IV  and  which  were 
later  approved  by  the  Conference  included  one  on 
industrial  development.    There  had  been  a  belief 
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in  some  quarters  for  some  time  prior  to  the  Con- 
ference that  the  United  States  did  not  look  with 
favor  on  increased  industrialization  in  Latin 
America  for  fear  that  this  would  mean  a  loss  of 
export  markets.  It  was  made  clear  in  Assistant 
Se<  retary  Clayton's  statement,  however,  and  in  the 
Commission  discussions  that  the  United  States 
Delegation  did  favor  the  development  of  sound 
new  enterprises  in  the  other  American  republics, 
and  that  such  development  would  mean  not  only 
rising  standards  of  living  and  increased  purchas- 
ing power  but  greater  exports  as  well.  The 
greatest  export  markets  of  the  United  States  are, 
of  course,  the  most  highly  industrialized  countries. 
The  resolution  on  this  subject,  which  favored 
the  development  of  sound  industries  in  the  Ameri- 
can republics  as  an  effective  means  of  gradually 
raising  standards  of  living,  laid  down  the  lines 
which  the  Conference  believed  such  industrializa- 
tion should  follow.  These  are:  (1)  new  in- 
dustries, which  should  be  promoted  through  pri- 
vate enterprise,  should  be  adapted  to  local  con- 
ditions; (2)  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements 
should  be  brought  into  operation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  facilitate  industrial  financing;  (3)  long- 
term  credits  should  be  made  available  by  coun- 
tries in  which  there  are  ample  supplies  of  capital ; 
(4)  equal  treatment  should  be  accorded  to  na- 
tional and  foreign  capital,  except  when  the  in- 
vestment of  the  latter  would  be  contrary  to  funda- 
mental principles  of  public  interest;  (5)  oppor- 
tunity should  be  provided  for  just  and  adequate 
participation  of  national  with  foreign  capital; 
(6)  there  should  be  equal  access  to  raw  materials 
and  the  producers'  goods  needed  for  industriali- 
zation; and  (7)  there  should  be  increased  cooper- 
ation in  the  training  of  technical  personnel,  inter- 
change of  technical  experts  and  of  information, 
and  facilitation  of  the  reciprocal  use  of  patents. 

Commodity  Agreements 

Another  resolution  that  emerged  from  Commis- 
sion IV  after  much  discussion  was  one  which  ap- 
peared as  no.  XLVI  in  the  Final  Act,  entitled 
"Sale  and  Distribution  of  Primary  Products."  In 
this  resolution  the  view  prevailed  that  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  should  be  entered 
into  in  exceptional  cases  of  important  primary 
products  in  which  burdensome  surpluses  have  de- 
veloped or  threaten  to  develop,  rather  than  as  a 
normal  method,  to  be  used  on  a  broad  scale,  of 
dealing  with  commodity-surplus  problems.    The 
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resolution  set  forth  the  principles  which  should 
be  followed  in  drawing  up  and  in  administering 
such  commodity  agreements  as  might  be  negoti- 
ated.    These  principles  included  the  following: 
Agreements  should  include  both  producing  and 
consuming  countries ;  they  should  be  open  to  par- 
ticipation by  all  interested  countries  in  the  world ; 
they  should  be  administered  and  reviewed  periodi- 
cally by  intergovernmental  bodies  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  interested  countries;  they 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  orderly 
distribution  of  surpluses;  the  rationalization  of 
production  should  be  studied,  to  decrease  costs; 
uniform  types  and  qualities  for  various  products 
should   be   established   and   export   and   import 
quotas  should  be  determined  for  the  countries  con- 
cerned.   Other  important  principles  set  forth  in 
this  resolution  included :  Assurance  to  producers 
of  remunerative  and  non-discriminatory  prices 
based  on  internationally  accepted  standards  of 
quality;  stability  of  supply  and  maintenance  of 
equitable  prices  for  consuming  countries ;  and  the 
adjustment  of  production  toward  other  more  eco- 
nomic activities  and  away  from  production  of 
those  commodities  in  which  serious  surpluses  have 
developed.    Finally,  the  objective  of  commodity 
agreements  was  expressed  as  the  expansion  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  readjustment  of  production 
when  necessary,  in  a  manner  which  will  take  into 
account  the  interests  of  consumers  and  producers 
as  well  as  the  requirements  of  an  expanding  world 
economy. 

Other  Work  of  Commission  IV 

Other  resolutions  approved  by  Commission  IV 
and  by  the  Conference  included  one  on  inter- 
American  transportation  which  covered  a  variety 
of  measures  designed  to  expand  the  facilities,  to 
improve  the  efficiency,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
maritime  transportation  among  the  American  re- 
publics. Another  resolution  recommended  that 
countries  producing  basic  commodities  process 
them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  before  expor- 
tation. Others  were  concerned  with  the  work  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Commission 
and  with  the  provisions  for  a  meeting  of  inter- 
American  monetary  authorities  and  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  among  the  American  re- 
publics regarding  persons  who,  for  reasons  of 
hemisphere  defense  and  security,  should  not  be 
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permitted    to    continue    their    commercial    am 
financial  activities. 

Summary 

A  number  of  difficult  economic  problems  wen 
presented  to  the  Conference,  particularly  those  re 
lating  to  the  transition  period  from  war  to  peace 
There  were,  of  course,  differing  ideas  regardinf 
the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  meet  those  prob 
lems,  but  after  thorough  and  frank  discussion  ii 
was  finally  possible  to  work  out  satisfactory 
understandings. 

On  the  longer  range  problems  of  the  post-wai 
period,  the  Conference  was  able  to  reach  agree 
ment  on  the  broad  principles  which  should  guide 
various  phases  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
American  republics.  These  principles,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Economic  Charter,  will  of  course 
need  to  be  implemented  with  specific  action  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  at  present  being  applied 

The  work  of  the  Conference  on  economic  ques- 
tions was  successful :  the  most  difficult  problems 
were  faced  squarely,  each  delegation  contributed 
something  constructive  to  the  final  result,  and  each 
delegation,  while  recognizing  its  responsibilities 
to  its  own  government  and  people,  was  also  able  to 
take  into  account  the  particular  problems  of  other 
countries. 


Merchant  Shipping 

Australia,  France 

The  first  countries  to  accede  to  the  Agreement 
on  Principles  Having  Reference  to  the  Continu- 
ance of  Co-ordinated  Control  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping1 are  Australia,  on  February  19,  1945,  and 
France,  on  March  15. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  London  August 
5,  1944  for  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Other 
governments  may  accede  thereto,  the  date  of  such 
accession  being  the  date  of  identic  notes  from 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  behalf  of  other  contracting 
governments,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  com- 
munication in  which  a  government  expressed  its 
desire  to  accede  to  the  agreement. 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1,  1944,  p.  357. 
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"Building  the  Peace 


?? 


It's  Your  State  Department' 


[Released  to  the  press  April  7] 

ice  No.  1:  Just  what 
is  the  State  Department's 
*ne\v  information  policy"? 

Voice  No.  2:  What's  all 
this  high-toned  talk  about 
i  "cultural-cooperation  pro- 
gram"? 

Voice  No.  3 :  What  is  our 
foreign  Service  doing  to 
Nazi  war  criminals 
ind  their  money  from  find- 
ing refuge  in  neutral  coun- 
tries ? 

Announcer:  Important 
questions,  that  deserve  good  answers  .  .  .  For 
luthoritative  information  on  these  and  other 
ispects  of  Your  State  Department's  work,  NBC?s 
University  of  the  Air  calls  upon  top  officials  of 
the  Department  itself.  This  is  the  last  of  a  group 
sf  seven  State  Department  broadcasts  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Building  the  Peace.  These  broadcasts  are 
part  of  a  larger  NBC  series  which  will  continue 
luring  the  weeks  to  come  at  this  same  time. 

This  series  represents  the  most  extensive  at- 
tempt yet  made  to  bring  the  major  questions  of 
"Our  Foreign  Policy"  to  the  homes  of  the  Ameri- 
;an  people  by  radio.  The  thousands  of  letters  re- 
ceived since  the  series  began  testify  to  its  success. 
NRC  in  Washington  invites  further  letters  of  com- 
ment and  criticism,  not  only  from  listeners  in  this 
country,  but  from  the  service  men  and  women  who 
trill  hear  this  program  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Service.  Send  them  to  "Our  Foreign  Policy",  in 
;are  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  time  the  discussion  will  be  on  Tour  State 
Department.  Once  more  Archibald  MacLeish,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  acts  as  chairman.  With 
liim  are  Assistant  Secretary  Julius  C.  Holmes,  who 
is  responsible  for  administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  for  the  Foreign  Service,  and  Michael  J. 
McDermott,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Charge  of  Press  Relations. 
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MacLeish  :  This  is  Archi- 
bald MacLeish.  I  want  to 
add  a  word  to  what  Mr. 
Raney  —  our  announcer  — 
has  said.  The  group  of  pro- 
grams which  ends  tonight 
has  been  so  successful  in 
bringing  us  into  closer  touch 
with  the  American  people 
that  we  plan  to  continue  it. 
This  program  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San 
Francisco,  and  from  time  to 
time  after  that. 
Some  people  think  of  this  Department  as  a 
stuffy,  ancient  organization  in  a  musty,  antiquated 
building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  Seventeenth 
Street — a  Department  that  takes  as  long  to  answer 
a  letter  as  most  people  take  to  write  a  book,  and  that 
talks,  when  it  does  talk,  in  the  kind  of  English  you 
see  in  an  international  agreement.  The  theory  is 
that  we  come  to  work  at  ten  and  knock  off  for 
cookies  and  tea  at  four.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this 
theory  doesn't  fit  the  facts  as  I've  seen  them  in  the 
last  four  months.  We're  lucky  to  get  away  at 
seven  and  luckier  yet  not  to  have  to  cart  a  briefcase 
full  of  papers  home  to  work  on.  Not  that  we're 
complaining,  but  facts  are  facts.  How  does  it 
look  to  you  after  three  years  of  the  Army,  General 
Holmes  ? 

Holmes:  Mister  Holmes  is  all  right,  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish. I've  been  out  of  the  Army  for  three  months 
now.  How  does  it  look  to  me  ?  Well,  sometimes  I 
feel  that  I'd  be  willing  to  swap  for  a  foxhole. 

MacLeish:  You've  had  25  years  of  it,  Mr. 
McDermott.    How  are  you  bearing  up? 

McDermott:  I'll  agree  with  Mr.  Holmes. 
Maybe  the  first  25  years  are  the  hardest.  But 
"commuting"  to  San  Francisco  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  press  and  radio  coverage  of  the  United 
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Nations  Conference  out  there  doesn't  make  life  in 
the  press  end  of  the  Department  any  less  com- 
plicated. 

MacLeish:  Mr.  Holmes  has  just  recently  re- 
turned to  the  State  Department  after  a  29-month 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  and  European 
theaters  of  war,  where  he  was  a  member  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  staff.  Before  that  he  was  in 
business,  and  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  for  14  years,  serving  in  France,  Turkey,  Ru- 
mania, and  Albania,  among  other  places.  Mr. 
Holmes,  will  you  start  out  by  giving  us  a  line  on 
the  size  of  the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service  ? 

Holmes:  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  the  last  total  I 
saw  ran  close  to  10,000  employees  in  all— 9,580,  to 
be  exact. 

MacLeish  :  And  of  course  they're  all  graduates 
of  Harvard  and  Groton  ? 

Holmes:  Well,  you're  not,  and  Mac  isn't  and 
Pm  not,  and  neither,  for  that  matter,  are  more 
than  99  percent  of  the  others.  Actually,  they're  a 
pretty  good  cross-section  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion. They  come  from  all  States  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  educational  institutions  and  all  sorts  of 
backgrounds.  In  fact,  anyone  who  passes  the 
Foreign  Service  examination  is  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
United  States.  Personnel  for  the  Department 
here  in  Washington  are  selected  through  regular 
Civil  Service  procedure. 

MacLeish  :  Even  a  Yale  man  can  get  in,  if  my 
experience  proves  anything.  But  go  on  about 
your  9,500  workers.  Where  are  most  of  them 
stationed  ? 

Holmes:  About  3,300  are  here  in  the  Depart- 
ment, scattered  around  in  18  different  buildings, 
large  and  small,  in  crowded  Washington.  The 
rest — over  6,300— are  in  the  Foreign  Service,  sta- 
tioned abroad.  I  want  to  stress  this:  it  is  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  representing 
not  merely  the  State  Department,  but  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States. 

MacLeish:  And  they  haven't  had  a  very  easy 
time  of  it,  either,  I  understand,  especially  in  coun- 
tries where  war  conditions  and  inflation  have 
made  it  difficult  for  them  even  to  exist  on  the 
modest  salaries  they  get  in  United  States  dollars. 
Government-pay  scales  don't  go  far  even  in  Wash- 
ington. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  p.  537. 
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Holmes:  It's  more  than  an  economic  problem, 
Mr.  MacLeish.  Sometimes  it's  one  of  actual  phys- 
ical danger.  When  I  was  in  Antwerp  last  Decem- 
ber I  found  that  one  of  our  Foreign  Service  men, 
Jim  Keeley,  had  been  bombed  out  of  his  billet  five 
times  by  V-l's  and  V-2's.  But  he  did  a  man-sized 
job  every  day  in  spite  of  that.  I've  just  had  the 
pleasure  of  signing  a  letter  of  commendation  to 
him,  based  on  reports  of  the  Army  Base  Com- 
mander regarding  the  splendid  contribution  he 
had  made  in  the  operation  of  that  busy  port.  And 
there  are  Foreign  Service  people  all  over  the  map 
working  under  conditions  almost  as  bad  as  Ant- 
werp. There's  hardly  a  catastrophe  anywhere— 
flood,  famine,  pestilence,  or  revolution— to  which 
some  Foreign  Service  representative  is  not  ex- 
posed. Especially  in  wartime,  they  face  very  real 
and  constant  dangers. 

MacLeish  :  Yes,  I've  seen  the  roll  of  honor  down 
by  the  front  door  of  the  State  Department  build- 
ing. It's  mighty  impressive— 67  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  have  died  at  their  posts  over  the 
years. 

Holmes  :  They've  received  a  good  deal  less  rec- 
ognition than  is  due  them. 

MacLeish  :  Mr.  Holmes,  what  sort  of  work  does 
our  Foreign  Service  do?  Some  people  seem  to 
think  its  representatives  spend  most  of  their  time 
paying  diplomatic  calls  and  drinking  cocktails. 

Holmes:  The  Foreign  Service  includes  both 
diplomatic  and  consular  officials.  Our  representa- 
tives are  found  in  almost  every  city  or  seaport  of 
importance  everywhere  in  the  world.  They  serve 
American  business,  give  aid  to  U.S.  citizens,  and 
help  to  build  up  good  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. They  project  the  United  States  into  the 
places  where  they  are  stationed.  And  by  continu- 
ous and  careful  reporting,  they  keep  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  our  own  Government  fully 
informed  on  political,  economic,  and  social  de- 
velopments in  those  places.  Thus  the  Foreign 
Service  serves  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  throughout  the  world,  which  is  of 
special  value  in  time  of  war. 

McDermott:  The  report  on  German  plans  for 
World  War  III,  part  of  which  was  released  to 
the  public  last  week,1  is  a  good  example  of  how 
the  Foreign  Service  operates  as  our  eyes  and  ears 
in  wartime. 

Holmes  :  Yes,  Mr.  McDermott,  Foreign  Service 
officers  gathered  most  of  the  material  for  that 
report,  either  from  their  own  investigations  or 
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through  the  cooperation  of  our  Allies.  It  pro- 
vides a  warning  of  what  to  expect  from  German 
leaders  who  are  trying  to  find  refuge  in  neutral 
countries  so  they  can  plan  a  come-back.  They 
realized  that  they  had  lost  the  war  almost  a  year 
ago,  and  began  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
post-war  period.  They  hope  to  achieve  world 
domination  through  a  third  World  War.  We 
have  ample  evidence  of  that  intent. 

McDermott:  Our  press  release  a  few  days  ago 
exposed  their  plans  to  get  German  money  out  of 
the  country,  after  they  had  lifted  the  ban  on  ex- 
ports of  money  several  months  ago.  It  showed 
how  they  intend  to  intensify  their  propaganda 
to  "soften  up"  the  Allies  in  the  post-war  period. 
And  it  described  the  plan  to  revive  pre-war  Ger- 
man patent  rights  and  cartel  connections,  to  re- 
gain confiscated  German  property  through  court 
suits,  or  repurchase  them  if  necessary,  and  to  get 
control  of  scientific  facilities  in  the  neutral 
countries. 

MacLzish  :  What  more  did  you  Foreign  Service 
officers  learn  about  the  German  post-war  plans, 
Julius? 

Holmes  :  Well,  Archie,  in  August  of  1943  Von 
Papen,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Turkey — and 
he's  the  self -same  Von  Papen  who  violated  all  the 
rules  when  we  were  neutral  before  we  entered 
the  first  World  War  and  whom  we  deported  in 
1915 — Von  Papen  told  a  close  friend  of  his  in 
1943  that  Germany  could  no  longer  hope  to  win 
the  war  and  that  every  possible  move  should  be 
made  to  save  German  industrial  and  military 
power  for  the  future.  Since  that  time  German 
plans  have  crystallized.  By  the  fall  of  1944  Ger- 
man industrial  leaders  were  actively  engaged  in 
executing  their  plans  for  the  penetration  of  for- 
eign countries,  by  exporting  capital  and  sending 
highly  skilled  German  technicians  to  areas  of 
safety  so  that  they  could  be  used  another  day  by 
Germany. 

MacLeish  :  Can  you  add  any  specific  cases  of 
that? 

Holmes:  As  early  as  November  1943  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  concern,  I.  G.  Farbenin- 
dustrie,  assured  certain  foreign  business  officials 
that  whether  Germany  won  the  war  or  not,  the 
Farben  position  in  a  certain  market  area  would 
not  be  impaired — because  pre-war  cartel  agree- 
ments with  certain  firms  would  probably  be  re- 
newed. 


McDermott  :  And  the  Nazis  have  subsequently 
laid  great  emphasis  on  getting  their  loot  out  of 
the  country  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  recover. 

Holmes  :  Yes,  one  German  agent  is  now  trying 
to  liquidate  valuable  stolen  property,  and  to  place 
the  proceeds  (minus  his  commission,  of  course) 
at  the  disposal  of  Heinrich  Himmler — all  under 
cover,  you  may  be  sure.  Another  agent,  working 
for  Hermann  Goering,  is  now  in  possession  of  val- 
uable art  objects  which  have  been  smuggled  out  of 
Germany.  He  is  instructed  to  sell  them  and  invest 
the  money  on  the  best  possible  terms  for  Marshal 
Goering's  eventual  benefit. 

McDermott:  I  understand  the  Nazis  are  also 
trying  to  persuade  members  of  certain  foreign 
diplomatic  staffs  to  help  them  in  carrying  out 
their  plans. 

Holmes  :  Yes,  Mac,  they  hope  to  use  these  con- 
nections not  only  to  get  rid  of  their  stolen  prop- 
erty, but  to  help  them  keep  their  communications 
intact. 

MacLeish  :  Sounds  like  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
But  I  take  it  your  people  are  satisfied  that  they 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Holmes:  They  are,  and  I  am.  We  Americans 
are  too  ready  to  believe  things  like  this  don't  really 
happen.  But  they  do.  There  are  villains  in  the 
plot.  They'll  search  for  every  possible  loophole 
in  the  Allied  military  plans  for  controlling  Ger- 
many. One  of  the  most  interesting  angles  of  the 
German  plan  is  to  place  technicians  where  they 
can  be  most  useful  to  the  Nazi  underground  in 
its  next  bid  for  power. 

MacLeish  :  In  Germany  or  outside  ? 

Holmes  :  Well,  Archie,  they'll  undoubtedly  try 
to  keep  operating  inside  Germany.  But  they  are 
preparing  for  any  eventuality.  German  techni- 
cal experts  are  being  sent  to  foreign  countries,  or 
are  encouraged  to  stay  abroad.  Some  of  them  are 
advisers  in  large  industries,  and  have  access  to 
the  latest  scientific  developments  in  their  fields. 
They  are  told  to  stay  out  of  the  spotlight,  and  to 
operate  under  assumed  names,  if  necessary,  for 
awhile. 

MacLeish  :  Can  you  talk  about  particular  cases 
without  exposing  our  sources  of  information? 

Holmes  :  I  think  so.  Of  course,  we  must  protect 
our  Service.  That  is  the  reason  why  my  answer 
can't  be  more  specific.    However,  I  can  say  this: 

One  Nazi  plan  involving  an  elaborate  scheme 
for  technical  schools  was  submitted,  by  a  German 
organization,  to  the  education  ministry  of  a  for- 
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eign  government.  The  plans  provided  for  equip- 
ment for  the  training  of  engineers,  for  modern 
laboratories,  and  even  for  the  designing  of  many 
kinds  of  machine  tools.  You  see  the  catch,  of 
course.  German  teachers  and  technicians  would 
have  been  required.  .  .  .  And  then  there  was 
the  proposal  to  set  up  and  equip  a  complete  air- 
craft-engine industry  in  a  neutral  country. 

MacLeish:  How  about  the  old  Nazi  game  of 
propaganda,  Julius?  Do  the  Nazis  plan  to  go  on 
stirring  up  latent  prejudices  against  the  Jews,  the 
Negroes,  the  Communists,  the  capitalists,  and  so 
on? 

Holmes:  Yes,  of  course.  They  plan  to  assign 
certain  Nazis  to  pose  as  Communists,  Socialists, 
and  members  of  trade-union  organizations.  The 
Nazi  strategists  intend  to  use  these  people  to  pene- 
trate into  anti-Nazi  circles,  in  Germany  and  out- 
side. Some  may  even  try  to  pass  as  refugee 
members  of  the  German  anti-Nazi  movement. 

MacLeish  :  And  I  daresay  they  will  arrange  to 
appear  more  anti-Nazi  than  the  real  anti-Nazis. 

Holmes:  The  encouraging  thing  is  that  the 
Allied  governments  are  fully  aware  of  all  this,  and 
determined  to  prevent  the  Nazis  from  getting 
away  with  their  schemes.  That's  half  the  battle. 
The  other  half  is  still  to  come. 

MacLeish  :  Now  all  this  is  interesting  enough, 
but  the  other  day  we  were  asked  pretty  pointedly 
by  one  of  the  newspapers  what  we  are  going  to  do 
to  thwart  the  German  plans,  now  that  we  know 
about  them.    What  about  that,  Julius? 

Holmes:  We'll  do  everything  possible,  in  con- 
junction with  our  Allies,  to  stop  them.  Detailed 
plans  obviously  can't  be  divulged.  You  don't  in- 
form a  gang  of  conspirators  about  the  counter- 
measures  you  are  taking  until  you  take  them. 

McDermott  :  The  reason  we  put  out  a  press  re- 
lease on  this  subject  was  to  warn  all  decent  people, 
both  here  and  abroad,  so  that  they  can  be  on  their 
guard. 

Holmes:  All  this  intelligence  work,  of  course, 
is  only  one  of  the  many  activities  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  It's  primarily  a  wartime  activity.  But 
as  members  of  the  proposed  world  Organization, 
we'll  still  have  to  keep  ourselves  informed  about 
possible  future  aggressors  after  the  war. 

MacLeish  :  Now,  as  to  the  Foreign  Service  and 
its  other  activities,  Julius :  What  plans  have  you 
made  to  expand  its  scope  after  the  war?  The 
policy  outlined  at  Yalta  gave  it  many  new  respon- 
sibilities, at  least  in  Europe. 
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Holmes  :  Yes,  we'll  have  to  pursue  a  much  more 
active  policy  in  the  liberated  areas  of  Europe,  and, 
indeed,  everywhere  in  the  world. 

MacLeish  :  That  means  more  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic problems,  social  welfare,  education,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  on  political  questions. 

Holmes  :  Yes.  We  have  never  had  to  deal  very 
extensively  with  some  of  these  matters  before. 
We'll  have  to  have  specialists  in  many  different 
fields,  attached  to  the  various  embassies  and  lega- 
tions and  consulates. 

MacLeish:  That  will  obviously  mean  a  con- 
siderable expansion  in  the  Foreign  Service  after 
the  war.    What  plans  are  being  made  for  it  ? 

Holmes:  At  present,  we  have  three  survey 
teams  in  the  field — one  in  Europe,  one  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa,  and  a  third  in  South  America. 
They're  making  surveys  of  the  need  for  new 
methods  of  operation,  housing  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  personnel.  Each  team  is  composed  of 
an  expert  on  administrative  management,  an 
officer  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  a  seasoned 
Foreign  Service  officer. 

MacLeish:  Much  of  the  new  personnel  that 
will  be  needed  in  the  future  will  be  of  a  technical 
sort,  I  suppose,  Julius.  Specialists  in  economics 
and  labor  problems  will  probably  be  in  demand,  as 
well  as  information  and  cultural-relations  special- 
ists. 

Holmes  :  To  say  nothing  of  experts  in  aviation, 
petroleum,  minerals,  and  the  like,  in  countries 
where  they  are  needed. 

MacLeish  :   How  will  these  men  be  chosen  ? 

Holmes  :  They'll  come  from  all  branches  of  the 
Government,  Archie.  The  labor  specialists,  for 
example,  will  be  selected  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  They  will  be  people  with 
a  labor  background. 

MacLeish:  You  mean  an  actual  labor  back- 
ground—A. F.  of  L.,  C.  I.  O.  ? 

Holmes:  Wherever  we  can  find  persons  with 
the  qualifications,  yes.  We  would  hope  to  find 
some  of  our  new  labor  specialists  in  labor  organiza- 
tions such  as  these. 

McDermott  :  You  might  speak  about  the  infor- 
mational and  cultural-relations  attaches,  Archie. 
They'll  have  an  important  job  to  do. 

MacLeish  :  An  absolutely  essential  job.  No  in- 
ternational organization  is  going  to  work  unless 
the  peoples  of  the  world  can  be  made  to  understand 
each  other,  and  to  understand  each  other  they've 
got  to  talk  to  each  other  back  and  forth — exchange 
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ideas  and  skills  and  knowledge — swap  stories  and 
poems  and  songs — get  the  feel  of  each  other.  Cul- 
tural cooperation  is  a  term  that  sounds  high-toned 
to  most  people,  I  know.  But  we  don't  mean  it  the 
way  they  used  to  in  the  Browning  societies. 
Knowledge  and  art  and  poetry  and  the  various 
techniques  and  skills  are  real  things — human 
things — things  more  real  and  human  than  money 
or  international  balances  of  trade  or  diplomatic 
maneuvers.  They  are  practical  things — useful 
things — far  more  practical  and  useful  than  most 
of  the  things  we  think  of  as  practical.  They  are 
the  real  currency  of  international  relations.  And 
we  have  the  means  now,  with  modern  systems  of 
communications,  to  put  that  currency  in  circulation 
to  the  common  benefit  of  the  entire  world — if  we 
have  the  icill  to  do  it. 

McDermott:  That's  a  large  order,  especially 
with  limitations  imposed  on  us  by  the  break-down 
of  communications  in  wartime. 

MacLeish  :  I  agree,  Mac.  Our  first  job  will  be 
to  reestablish  those  channels  of  communication. 
Not  just  the  cables  and  radio  systems,  but  those 
deeper  down — those  which  carry  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  knowledge.  I'd  like  to  begin  by  making 
American  skill  a  technical  knowledge  available  to 
the  people  in  the  liberated  countries,  to  help  them 
to  help  themselves.  I'd  like  to  export  American 
skill,  American  know-how,  in  the  original  human 
containers  first — I  mean  by  sending  people — and 
in  books  and  films  and  by  other  means.  The  cost 
would  be  trifling.  The  good  done  to  others,  to 
ourselves,  and  therefore  the  peace  of  the  world, 
would  be  past  computing. 

McDermott:  Many  people  seem  to  think, 
Archie,  that  the  cultural-cooperation  program  is  a 
sort  of  decoration,  a  frill  that  is  the  product  of 
some  do-gooder's  mind.  Don't  you  want  to  spell 
out  the  answer  to  that? 

MacLeish  :  It's  no  frill,  or  foible,  I  can  assure 
you.  We've  got  to  prepare  a  climate  for  peace — 
the  climate  of  understanding  and  good-will.  By 
doing  this,  we  stand  to  gain  security  for  ourselves, 
just  as  we  stand  to  gain  prosperity  here  at  home 
by  working  for  higher  living  standards  abroad. 
We  want  the  world  to  share  its  common  wealth  of 
culture — of  knowledge  and  of  art  and  skill — be- 
cause we  believe  that  by  this  means,  not  only  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  but  the  hope  of  peace 
will  be  enhanced.  For  our  part  we  want  to  spread 
understanding  of  the  United  States  through 
knowledge  of  our  people  and  books  and  music  and 
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scientific  achievements ;  we  want  to  build  up  con- 
fidence in  ourselves  and  in  our  way  of  life,  by 
letting  the  world  see  how  well  democracy  works. 

Holmes:  You  asked  me  for  examples  a  while 
ago,  Archie.  Now,  I'd  like  to  ask  you :  What  do 
you  mean  by  international  exchanges  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill? 

MacLeish  :  Well,  here's  an  example.  Some 
months  ago  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  south- 
ern Brazil,  made  a  request  to  us  for  aid  in  opening 
a  department  of  psychology.  We  canvassed  the 
field  and  were  able  to  get  for  them  the  services  of 
an  outstanding  social  psychologist,  Otto  Kline- 
berg  of  Columbia  University.  He  is  a  linguist 
and  is  learning  Portuguese.  In  July  he  goes  to 
Sao  Paulo  to  start  working  with  a  group  of  ad- 
vanced students.  When  he  comes  home  he'll  leave 
behind  him  a  modern  psychology  department. 
That  will  be  a  real  contribution  to  Brazilian  life 
and  to  social  conditions  down  there.  And  when 
Dr.  Klineberg  returns  to  this  country,  he  will 
bring  with  him  a  fund  of  information  about  life 
in  Brazil  which  the  people  of  this  country  badly 
need — and  which  he'll  be  well  qualified  to  give 
them. 

McDermott:  Then  there  are  good,  down-to- 
earth  examples  of  the  cultural-cooperation  pro- 
gram like  the  work  of  Dr.  Dykstra  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  whom  we  sent  to  China. 
By  introducing  disease-resistant  potatoes — and 
they're  good  seed  potatoes  too,  Archie — and  es- 
pecially varieties  adapted  to  different  soils  and 
climates,  he  added  greatly  to  China's  potential 
food  supply.  Before  that  China  had  raised  only 
one  variety  of  potatoes,  in  a  very  limited  area,  and 
with  a  poor  yield. 

MacLeish  :  Yes,  Dr.  Dykstra  traveled  half-way 
around  the  world  by  rail  and  sea  and  air  with 
150  pounds  of  seed  potatoes  in  his  baggage.  It 
was  quite  a  trip,  but  China  now  has  over  50  im- 
proved varieties,  furnishing  a  new  food  staple  in 
places  where  rice  cannot  be  grown. 

McDermott  :  And  then  there's  Dr.  S.  Y.  Chen, 
the  Chinese  physician  who  rescued  several  Amer- 
ican aviators  behind  the  Japanese  lines  in  China, 
after  the  first  air  raid  on  Tokyo  in  1942.  He  took 
care  of  those  flyers  in  his  small  hospital  for  a 
month,  and  guided  them  to  safety  in  free  China. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Major  Ted  Lawson,  who 
wrote  Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tokyo,  the  State  De- 
partment invited  Dr.  Chen  to  study  surgery  in  the 
United  States  for  two  years  at  the  expense  of  this 
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Government.  He  will  take  back  with  him  new 
surgical  skills,  to  be  passed  on  to  other  Chinese 
doctors.  But  before  we  leave  this  subject  alto- 
gether, I'd  like  to  add  one  more  example,  this 
time  as  to  what  technological  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries will  mean  to  them  and  to  us,  after  the  war. 
I  mean  John  Savage's  plan  for  a  huge  dam  across 
the  Yangtze  River  in  China — the  biggest  dam 
in  the  world,  one  which  would  outproduce  Grand 
Coulee  and  Boulder  Dams  put  together.  The  plan 
was  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  of  course  is  only  in  the  preliminary 
stages. 

Holmes  :  Jack  Savage  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  great  civil  servant.  He's  been  in  Govern- 
ment service  for  42  years,  and  has  designed  many 
of  our  greatest  dams,  including  Grand  Coulee  and 
Boulder,  incidentally.  The  State  Department  ar- 
ranged with  the  Interior  Department  for  him  to 
go  abroad  as  a  consultant  to  various  governments, 
including  Palestine,  Afghanistan,  India,  and 
China. 

MacLeish  :  Of  course,  the  general  idea  of  dam- 
ming the  Yangtze  is  nothing  new.  The  Chinese 
have  been  talking  about  it  for  years.  The  huge 
dam  Savage  proposes,  if  it  goes  through,  would  do 
much  to  end  the  floods  that  have  always  plagued 
central  China.  It  would  help  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards by  enabling  China  to  industrialize  more 
rapidly  and  by  furnishing  cheap  electricity  to 
the  people,  and  would  open  up  the  Yangtze  for 
added  river  traffic. 

McDermott:  And  incidentally  by  developing 
that  huge  region,  the  project  would  open  up  a  tre- 
mendous new  market  for  manufactured  goods — 
United  States  goods,  among  others. 

MacLeish:  Another  thing:  To  get  people  and 
ideas  moving  freely  back  and  forth,  you've  got 
to  lower  the  barriers  to  travel  and  migration 
wherever  this  can  be  done  in  the  national  interest. 
One  complaint  that  often  turns  up  in  the  State  De- 
partment is  that  we  haven't  always  handled  visas 
impartially — that  we  have  allowed,  say,  Vichy 
French  collaborationists  to  come  in  while  keeping 
Spanish  Republicans  out.  How  does  the  visa  sys- 
tem operate,  Julius? 

Holmes  :  Right  now,  of  course,  we're  operating 
under  wartime  restrictions.  Security  is  the  first 
consideration.  All  visas  must  be  cleared  with 
Washington  in  advance,  and  they  are  carefully 
checked,  you  may  be  sure.  We  have  leaned  over 
backward  to  avoid  taking  chances — with  the  re- 


sult that  when  Hitler  wants  to  get  his  agents  in 
this  country,  he  brings  them  in  by  submarine,  L 
stead  of  through  the  front  door. 

MacLeish:  But  what  about  the  charge  < 
partiality? 

Holmes  :  Well,  Archie,  at  least  90  percent  of  a 
people  we  exclude  are  those  suspected  of  conne 
tions  with  the  enemy.  I  know  of  no  case  of 
Spanish  Republican  or  other  anti-Nazi  being  e 
eluded,  unless  he  was  suspected  of  a  connectk 
with  the  enemy,  or  was  found  to  be  ineligib 
under  the  law  laid  down  by  Congress.  The  a 
of  1918  excludes  advocates  of  violent  revolutio 
and  persons  convicted  of  serious  crimes.  Perha] 
we  have  made  mistakes  from  time  to  time.  We' 
not  100-percent  perfect.  But  we  do  our  best  to  1 
impartial  in  carrying  out  the  law. 

MacLeish:  Now,  to  change  the  subject  a  bi 
Our  information  policy  here  at  home  is  a  two-ws 
proposition,  like  our  cultural-cooperation  progra; 
abroad.  We  study  letters  to  the  Department  vei 
carefully — and  they  are  coming  in  at  a  rate  < 
about  600  a  day  now.  These  are  the  so-calk 
public-comment  letters,  in  which  people  tell  i 
what  they  think  or  ask  questions  about  our  foreig 
policy.  We  also  compile  periodic  summaries  ( 
what  the  press  and  radio  are  saying  on  currei 
issues  in  our  foreign  policy.  And  we  study  tl 
public-opinion  polls  with  great  care. 

Holmes:  That  isn't  the  only  consideration  i 
formulating  foreign  policy.  But  it  is  one  of  tt 
important  things. 

MacLeish  :  You  might  say  it's  one  of  the  viti 
things.  No  foreign  policy  in  a  democracy  is  an 
better  than  the  public  support  it  has.  And  yo 
can't  have  public  support  without  public  know 
edge.  The  foreign  policy  of  a  democratic  countr 
must  reflect  the  people's  will. 

Holmes:  And  it's  a  good  thing  we  do.    If 
foreign  policy  is  not  actively  supported  by  tb 
people,  it  represents  only  the  pious  hopes  of  th 
officials  who  pulled  it  out  of  thin  air. 

MacLeish:  Now,  I'd  like  to  go  into  the  othe 
aspect  of  our  information  work :  getting  news  o 
our  foreign  policy  to  the  people.  We  have  goo 
channels  such  as  our  Department  of  State  Bui 
letin  for  getting  information  to  the  experts,  but : 
takes  press  and  radio  to  get  it  to  the  people.  That; 
the  special  job  of  Mike  McDermott  here.  Ma( 
suppose  you  tell  us  just  how  a  news  release  get 
born. 
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McDkrmott:  Well,  Archie,  a  press  release  comes 
bout  in  several  ways.  Sometimes  a  Department 
peer  h:i<  something  he  thinks  should  be  released, 
ml  our  office  works  it  out  with  him.  Sometimes 
ur  office  spots  Dews  in  the  Department's  tele- 
puns  or  memoranda  which  we  think  should  be 
hade  public.  Wo  then  work  it  out  with  the  De- 
artmental  people  who  are  handling  the  prob- 
■D  and  submit  it  to  the  top  with  our  recommen- 
ation.  Sometimes  a  newspaper  report  calls  for 
omment.  We  go  to  the  responsible  officer  in  the 
■apartment  and  say  "It  seems  to  us  that  this  calls 
or  comment.  It's  something  on  which  we  think 
tie  public  should  be  informed.  Let's  consider 
Blether  the  facts  can't  bo  made  public". 

MacLei8D  :  Of  course  you  know  better  than  I, 
lac.  that  the  correspondents  in  the  press  room — 
■presenting  the  wire  services  and  radio  networks 
nd  many  individual  newspapers  as  well — aren't 
brays  satisfied  with  our  handling  of  the  news, 
eon  Pearson,  who  represents  the  International 
■we  Service  at  the  State  Department,  had  this 
I  say  in  a  magazine  article  last  month : 

"...  to  many  State  Department  officials  the 
>und  of  the  word  'press'  has  the  same  psycholog- 
■al  effect  as  the  word  'goblin'  to  the  mind  of  a 
bid.  The  Department  wants  the  public  to  know 
rery  thing,  but  hesitates  to  tell  them  anything; 

suffers  from  timidity  and  an  exaggerated  sense 
f  the  horrible  consequences  of  disclosure.  The 
►epartment  shrinks  from  publicity,  yet  continues 
)  cry  out  for  an  informed  public  opinion."  That's 
le  way  Mr.  Pearson  puts  it. 

M<  Dermott  :  Well,  we're  taking  the  initiative 
lore  and  more  in  g  ;  he  news  out  to  the  peo- 

li-.  This  radio  series  itself  is  evidence  of  that. 
That  the  press  doesn't  always  take  into  account 

that  we  can't  operate  like  a  newspaper.  Every 
atement  that  is  made  by  the  Department  is  offi- 
al — so  the  facts  have  to  be  carefully  checked 
id  reeheeked,  sometimes  several  times,  before  the 
ory  can  be  released.  But  most  of  our  work  is 
iore  direct,  answering  queries  on  the  spot,  and  we 
y  to  iret  the  news  out  quickly. 

MacLeish  :  Mac,  you  might  describe  the  various 
lannels  you  use  to  get  information  to  the  press. 

IIcDeemott  :  Well,  the  simplest  means  is  the 
indout — the  routine  release,  telling  of  appoint- 
or public  statements  of  officials  in  the  De- 
irtment.  The  texts  of  speeches  are  particularly 
aportant.  for  they  are  really  well  thought-out 
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statements  of  policy.  Then  there  are  press  con- 
ferences. The  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  or 
some  other  top  official  meets  the  press  almost 
every  day.    These  conferences  are  often  arranged 

ai  the  request  of  the  press,  and  they  are  usually 
attended  by  anywhere  from  25  to  50  reporters. 
Some  of  the  material  released  in  this  way  is  for 
background  only — that  is,  not  to  be  quoted  di- 
rectly. And,  very  often  off-the-record  explana- 
tions are  given,  not  for  publication,  but  to  help 
the  press  interpret  the  news.  A  complete  tran- 
script is  made  of  each  conference  and  is  avail- 
able to  the  correspondents.  Then  a  third  method 
of  meeting  a  press  query  is  to  issue  a  statement 
for  quotation — which  is  usually  attributed  to  a 
"Department  spokesman". 

MacLeisii  :  All  of  which  keeps  you  pretty  busy, 
I've  noticed. 

McDermott:  Yes.  Our  office  functions  24 
hours  a  day.  We  get  queries  from  the  corre- 
spondents based  on  the  latest  press  bulletins  from 
all  over  the  world.  Most  of  the  questions  come 
in  by  telephone.  We  do  our  utmost  to  answer 
them  immediately.  If  we  can't,  we  bring  them 
up  at  the  Secretary's  press  conference.  Those  are 
the  toughies.  The  Secretary  is  warned  before- 
hand as  to  what  is  coming  up,  and  he  gets  the 
answers  ready. 

MacLeish:  And  the  various  specialists  in  the 
Department,  of  course,  talk  to  correspondents  on 
subjects  in  their  fields,  don't  they  ? 

McDermott  :  Yes,  we  arrange  these  individual 
conferences.  We  try  our  best  to  meet  every  re- 
quest for  an  interview.  Usually  such  conferences 
are  for  background  only,  but  sometimes  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  can  be  quoted. 

MacLeisii  :  One  common  criticism  in  the  press 
room  is  that,  in  the  past,  certain  writers  have 
obtained  access  to  important  documents  for  ex- 
clusive stories.  The  other  reporters  naturally  feel 
that  all  official  documents  made  public  should  be 
made  available  to  all  members  of  the  working 
press,  if  they  care  to  use  them. 

McDermott  :  And  we  agree,  absolutely.  That's 
our  policy.  Of  course,  when  a  correspondent  digs 
up  a  story  for  himself,  it's  his.  The  Department 
does  not  divulge  that  he  is  working  on  it.  As 
soon  as  he  publishes  it,  though,  and  inquiries  come 
in  from  other  correspondents,  the  same  informa- 
tion is  made  available  to  them  immediately. 

MacLeish  :  One  man  writes  from  New  York  to 
ask,   "Is   there   any   real   necessity   for   the   se- 
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crecy  surrounding  international  negotiations  and 
conferences?" 

McDermott  :  The  answer  to  that  is  yes,  if  he 
means  conferences  like  Casablanca,  Tehran,  Cairo 
and  Yalta.  For  one  thing,  you  have  security  con- 
siderations. If  the  meetings  were  reported  in  the 
press  at  the  time,  the  enemy  might  very  well 
make  attempts  on  the  lives  of  the  United  Nations 
leaders. 

MacLeish  :  Then  you've  got  to  have  some 
privacy  in  order  to  have  free  negotiations.  Every 
newspaperman  recognizes  that  fact. 

McDermott:  On  the  larger  conferences,  our 
policy  is  to  throw  them  as  wide  open  as  possible 
to  the  press,  as  we  did  at  Mexico  City,  and  plan 
to  do  at  San  Francisco.  That's  a  basic  part  of 
our  information  policy. 

MacLeish  :  There  has  also  been  criticism  of  the 
delay  in  announcing  the  Yalta  agreement  on  the 
voting  procedure  in  the  Assembly  of  the  world 
Organization,  whereby  we  agreed  to  support  the 
request  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  votes  for  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  and  the  White  Russian 
Soviet  Republic  if  the  Russians  asked  for  them  at 
San  Francisco,  and  whereby  we  reserved  the  right 
to  ask  for  two  additional  votes  for  ourselves  if 
the  San  Francisco  conference  acted  favorably  on 
the  Russian  proposal. 

McDermott  :  Yes,  that  created  quite  a  furor  in 
the  press  room. 

MacLeish  :  And  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  a  good  many  of  us.  However,  there  were  rea- 
sons, as  the  Secretary  has  stated  in  a  recent  press 
release,  for  withholding  the  announcement.  It 
was  felt  that  the  result  of  the  conversations  at  this 
point  should  be  communicated,  first,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation,  since  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  would  ask  for  additional  Assembly 
votes  for  itself  was  left  open  at  Yalta.  But  that 
didn't  make  it  any  easier  for  those  of  us  with  an 
information  program  to  worry  about.  I  guess  you 
and  I  will  have  to  write  it  off,  Mac,  as  another 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  running  the  informa- 
tion end  of  foreign  affairs. 

McDermott:  There  have  been  plenty  of  other 
examples  over  the  past  25  years,  and  there  will 
be  plenty  more  ahead.  When  that  story  broke 
we  were  beseiged  by  the  press  for  a  statement  or 
a  press  conference.  We  immediately  arranged 
with  Mr.  Stettinius  to  meet  the  press  at  noon  the 
following  day.  The  reporters,  meanwhile,  pre- 
pared for  the  conference  by  making  up  a  list  of  27 


of  the  toughest  questions  you  ever  saw,  and  6  moi 
were  added  at  the  conference.  The  Secretary  di 
not  attempt  to  toss  off  answers,  but  took  the  <-ntir 
list  of  questions  under  advisement,  and  on  Tuei 
day  of  this  week  held  another  conference  at  whic 
he  answered  every  issue  raised  by  those  question 
It  was  at  that  time  that  the  President's  decisio 
not  to  ask  for  extra  United  States  votes  was  ar 
nounced.  The  Secretary  made  clear  that  the  mal 
ter  would  be  left  up  to  the  San  Francisco  cor 
ference. 

MacLeish  :  An  equally  good  example  of  hoi 
the  State  Department  serves  the  press  was  th 
earlier  story  of  the  voting  procedure  in  the  S< 
curity  Council  of  the  proposed  world  Organiza 
tion.    Suppose  you  tell  that  one,  Mac. 

McDermott:  Well,  the  first  announcement  d< 
scribed  how  each  of  the  five  large  powers  woul 
have  a  veto  over  the  use  of  force.  And  it  pointe 
out  that  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dispute: 
any  nation  that  was  involved  would  be  exclude 
from  voting.  Representatives  of  the  Christia 
Science  Monitor,  the  New  York  Herald  Triburu 
and  other  papers  studied  the  announcement,  an 
came  up  with  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
secondary  veto  power  by  which  any  major  powe 
with  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Security  Counc: 
could  prevent  even  peaceful  action  being  taken  t 
solve  a  dispute  in  which  it  was  not  involved,  c 
prevent  even  an  investigation  from  being  mad< 

MacLeish:  So  they  came  to  the  Departmer 
for  more  light  on  the  matter. 

McDermott  :  Yes,  and  after  conferences  amon 
the  experts  on  the  international  Organization,  th 
Department  put  out  a  brief  written  statement  cor 
firming  some  of  the  press  interpretations  that  ha 
been  made.  But  that  still  didn't  satisfy  the  eagk 
eyed  members  of  the  press.  So  a  more  complel 
statement  was  drawn  up,  after  an  all-day  sessio 
with  the  experts,  which  was  released  at  Unde 
Secretary  Grew's  press  conference  just  two  weei 
ago. 

Holmes  :  That's  quite  a  story. 

McDermott:  We  haven't  reached  the  enc 
though.  At  Mr.  Grew's  press  conference,  Di 
Leo  Pasvolsky  and  Alger  Hiss,  two  of  our  to 
specialists  in  this  field,  were  on  hand  to  sit  dow 
with  the  reporters  and  answer  questions.  The 
made  the  State  Department's  interpretation  clear 
That  no  big  power  in  the  Security  Council  woul 
be  able  to  block  discussion  of  any  dispute,  althoug 
a  big  power  could  block  a  formal  investigation  c 
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beeful  action  to  nettle  a  dispute  in  which  it  was 
?t  involved. 

Holmes:  And  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  any 
iwer  would  think  not  twice,  but  ten  times, 
Ifore  it  vetoed  cither  an  investigation  or  peaceful 
rtion  to  settle  a  dispute. 

McDekmott:  I  understand,  too,  Archie,  that 
ju  took  a  whack  at  the  press  statement,  getting 

into  language  that  could  be  understood  by  the 
ynian.  But  the  main  point  is,  we  made  every 
lort  to  inform  the  members  of  the  press  when 
ley  raised  questions. 

MacLeish  :  I'd  like  to  take  a  minute  to  try  to 
im  this  discussion  up.  We  agree,  to  begin  with — 
id  agree  pretty  emphatically — that  life  in>  the 
oreign  Service  of  the  United  States  is  not  all 
wkies  and  tea — that,  on  the  contrary,  it's  often 
)mbs  before  breakfast  and  always  hard  work  and 
lenty  of  it.  And  that  goes,  without  the  bombs 
it  with  emphasis  on  the  work,  for  the  Depart- 
ent  of  State  here  in  Washington. 

We  feel  pretty  strongly  that  the  Department's 
Torts  to  increase  understanding  between  nations 
y  forwarding  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
leas  and  art  and  skills  between  them  is  one  of  the 
lost  important  things  this  Government  can  do 
i  the  field  of  foreign  relations — that  it  is  about 
3  far  from  being  a  frill  or  furbelow  as  you  can 
2t  in  this  tragic  but  yet  hopeful  world.  We  see 
le  Department's  information  work  as  an  attempt 
ot  only  to  tell  the  country  about  foreign  policy 
at  also  to  make  foreign  policy  rest,  as  it  may  rest 
i  a  democracy,  upon  the  people's  understanding 
nd  belief.  Finally — and  as  regards  this  whole 
>ries  of  broadcasts — we  feel,  for  our  part,  that 
le  Government  of  the  United  States  very  defi- 
itely  has  a  foreign  policy,  that  that  foreign  policy 

shaped  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people  of 
le  United  States,  and  that  the  more  the  people  of 
le  United  States  know  about  that  policy,  and 
le  more  that  policy  draws  its  strength  from  the 
eople,  the  stronger  and  more  prosperous  and 
eaceful  the  United  States  will  be. 

Announcer:  That  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tate  Archibald  MacLeish.  With  him  were  Assist- 
Qt  Secretary  Julius  C.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Michael 
.  McDermott,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
f  State  in  Charge  of  Press  Relations. 

This  was  the  last  of  seven  programs  in  which 
iBC's  University  of  the  Air  has  presented  top 
fficials  of  the  State  Department.    If  you  would 
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like  to  receive  a  pamphlet  containing  all  seven 
broadcasts,  write  to  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington  ii:>.  D.C. 

Next  week  NBC's  University  of  the  Air  will 
bring  you  the  views  of  two  key  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  com- 
ing United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization,  Senator  Tom  Connally  of  Texas, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  San  Francisco  Conference,  and  Senator  War- 
ren R.  Austin  of  Vermont,  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Senators  Connally 
and  Austin  were  both  members  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  recent  Mexico  City  con- 
ference. They  will  discuss  with  Sterling  Fisher, 
director  of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air,  the 
relationships  between  the  Chapultepec  conference 
and  San  Francisco,  and  analyze  some  of  the  ques- 
tions yet  to  be  settled  in  Organising  for  Peace. 

Listen  in  next  week  for  answer  to  such  questions 
as  these : 

Voice  No.  1 :  Will  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  affect 
our  stand  at  San  Francisco? 

Voice  No.  2 :  What  about  voting  procedures  in 
the  new  world  Organization? 

Voice  No.  3 :  Is  the  Senate  likely  to  approve  a 
treaty  setting  up  a  world  organization  based  on 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals? 

Announces  :  This  program  came  to  you  from 
Washington,  D.C.  This  is  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company. 

Relinquishment  of 
Extraterritorial  Rights 

Canada-China 

The  American  Embassy  at  Chungking  has  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  State  that  ratifications 
of  the  Treaty  Between  Canada  and  the  Republic 
of  China  Concerning  the  Relinquishment  of  Extra- 
territorial Rights  and  the  Regulation  of  Related 
Matters x  were  exchanged  on  April  3,  1945  at 
Chungking.  The  treaty,  which  was  signed  at 
Ottawa  April  14,  1944  and  was  accompanied  by 
an  exchange  of  notes,  became  effective  immedi- 
ately upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


1  Bulletin  of  May  13,  1944,  p.  458. 
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United  States  Policy  Regarding  Commodity 

Agreements 


Address  by  BERNARD  F.  HALEY1 


[Released  to  the  press  April  5] 

Fundamental  in  all  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  durable  peace  is  the  necessity  of  international 
collaboration  for  the  maintenance  of  economic 
stability  and  for  the  achievement  of  higher  levels 
of  real  incomes  throughout  the  world.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  any  general  program  of  interna- 
tional action  directed  to  these  ends,  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  special  problems  of  certain  indi- 
vidual commodities  of  world-wide  importance,  the 
conditions  of  whose  production  are  such  that,  un- 
less they  are  given  some  attention,  they  may  well 
be,  or  may  become,  serious  sources  of  economic 
maladjustment.  Hence  it  is  important  that  we 
should  make  a  place  in  our  general  program  of 
foreign  economic  policy  for  international  col- 
laboration with  respect  to  such  individual  problem 
commodities,  and  should  insure  that  neglect  of 
these  commodity  situations  will  not  endanger  the 
success  of  our  general  program  directed  to  the 
expansion  of  world  trade,  the  attainment  of  high 
levels  of  employment  and  income,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  economic  stability. 

International  collaboration  with  respect  to  a 
particular  commodity  problem  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  commodity  agreement  between  two  or 
more  governments.2  International  collaboration 
may  take  the  form  of  a  loose  type  of  arrangement 
between  the  governments  of  countries  having  an 
important  interest  in  a  particular  commodity  for 
joint  discussion  and  study  of  the  international 
problems  of  that  commodity.  Examples  of  such 
an  arrangement  are  the  Kubber  Study  Group  of 
the  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States  Governments,  and  the  proposed  interna- 
tional petroleum  agreement  between  the  United 


1  Delivered  before  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr. 
5,  1945.  Mr.  Haley  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State. 

2  Private  international  business  arrangements  with  re- 
gard to  commodities  of  the  cartel  variety  are  not  con- 
sidered in  this  paper. 


Kingdom  and  the  United  States.3  Broadly 
speaking,  the  function  of  commodity  arrange- 
ments of  this  type  is  to  provide  a  convenient  and 
informal  means  by  which  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
moting greater  stability  in  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  trade  for  a  particular  commodity  may 
be  canvassed,  opportunities  for  the  future  expan- 
sion of  demand  may  be  explored,  and  possible  an- 
ticipated difficulties  may  in  some  measure  actually 
be  prevented  from  developing  without  quanti- 
tative regulation  of  production  and  trade  neces- 
sarily becoming  involved  at  all. 

In  some  cases  however  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  regulation  of  international 
trade  in,  or  production  of  a  particular  commodity 
under,  an  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ment. Export  and  import  quotas  are  the  most 
usual  means  by  which  international  control  may 
be  exercised,  but  prices  may  be  directly  fixed,  and 
production  controls  of  various  sorts  may  also  be 
involved.  Examples  of  this  restrictive  type  of 
commodity  agreement  are  the  pre-war  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  rubber  and  sugar,  and  the 
present  agreement  with  regard  to  coffee. 

The  entire  inter-war  period  from  1919  to  1939 
was  marked  by  the  growth  of  commodity-control 
schemes,  both  national  and  international.  Some 
of  these  controls  were  private  in  character ;  others 
were  under  government  auspices.  Several  of  the 
controls  antedated  the  economic  collapse  of  1929, 
but  the  advent  of  the  world  depression  greatly  in- 
creased their  scope  and  number.  Detailed  research 
with  respect  to  the  most  important  commodities 
made  subject  to  international-control  schemes 
shows  that  the  major  factors  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  commodity  controls  in  this  period  were 
active  even  before  the  general  economic  collapse 
of  1929.  They  fall  under  three  headings:  First, 
the  rapid  rate  of  technological  progress  with  the 
resultant  effects  on  supply.  Technical  progress 
is  broadly  interpreted  to  include  such  disparate 
factors  as  the  introduction  of  the  tin  dredge,  the 

"Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1945,  p.  161,  and  Aug.  13    1944, 
p.  153. 
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•plication  of  machinery  on  now,  level  wheat 
uds.  the  use  of  higher  yield  varieties  of  sugar 
ne.  and  the  opening  up  of  new  Low-cost  coffee 
d  cotton  plantations.  The  second  factor  was  the 
owth  of  economic  nationalism  and  the  accom- 
pying  desire  for  national  self-sufficiency,  which 
iquently  led  to  the  stimulation  of  high-cost  pro- 
iction  ami  the  shielding  of  high-cost  producers 
om  foreign  competition.  A  third  circumstance 
is  the  chronic  surplus-supply  situation  in  the 
t  certain  commodities  which  prevailed  in 
e  inter-war  period  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  to 
e  production  of  these  commodities  which  oecur- 
d  in  the  first  World  War.  This  term,  surplus- 
pply  situation,  is  used  here  to  refer  to  cases  in 
lich  the  rate  of  production  of  a  commodity  is  so 
gh,  relative  to  demand,  that  the  whole  supply 
n  be  disposed  of  only  at  prices  regarded  as  ruin- 
sly  low.  The  term  surplus  supply  should  not, 
erefore.  be  taken  to  imply  that  there  necessarily 

~t-  an  actual  stockpile  of  abnormal  size,  al- 
ough  the  latter  may  quite  promptly  come  into 
ace  if  a  price-support  policy  is  put  into 
:ect. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  f  ol- 
wing  the  present  war,  the  impact  of  technology 
revolutionizing  raw-commodity  production  will 

less  intense  than  in  the  preceding  quarter  cen- 
iy.  though,  granted  high  levels  of  industrial  pro- 
lction  and  employment,  the  consequences  of  tins 
panding  production  upon  prices  may  be  less 
astic  than  it  was  in  the  depression  decade  fol- 
wing  1929.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  governmen- 
1  intervention  on  a  national  basis  will  automati- 
lly  come  to  an  end  with  the  conclusion  of 
utilities.  Furthermore,  it  seems  reasonably 
;ar  that  the  war  itself  will  give  rise  to  a  number 

additional  problems  of  adjustment  in  raw- 
iterial  production,  arising  out  of  the  wartime 
ifts  in  the  international  production  pattern  and 
e  stimulus  to  the  development  of  new  productive 
parity  that  has  occurred.  For  example,  the  na- 
>ns  that  have  collaborated  in  fighting  the  war 
uinst  the  Axis  powers,  shut  off  from  their  nor- 
il  sources  of  supply  of  many  items,  have  greatly 
panded  their  own  output  of  those  products  that 
rmerly  were  obtained  from  enemy  or  enemy- 
cupied  territories.  A  similar  wartime  expan- 
>n  of  many  commodities  has  no  doubt  also  oc- 
rred  within  the  enemy  areas.  When  the  war 
ds  and  old  sources  of  supply  are  reopened  there 
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may  be  large  surpluses  of  these  commodities,  in 
Bpite  of  the  high  level  of  world  demand  that  should 
also  prevail.  A  surplus-supply  situation  Is  also 
likely  to  arise  in  cases  among  some  of  the  metals 
the  production  of  which  has  been  expanded  many 
times  over  to  meet  a  war  demand  that  has  been 
much  heavier  than  normal  peacetime  require- 
ments. 

It  follows  that,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant primary  commodities,  we  are  likely  to 
have  a  surplus-supply  situation  with  which  to 
deal  after  the  present  World  War  is  over,  or  in 
some  cases  even  before  the  end  of  the  war.  So  far 
as  we  are  successful  in  obtaining  the  collabora- 
tion of  other  nations  in  a  broad  program  directed 
to  the  expansion  of  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment and  the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of 
production  in  the  great  industrial  nations,  the 
magnitude  of  such  surpluses  should  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  Certainly  the  indirect  benefits  of 
such  a  broad  program  in  stimulating  the  demand 
for  raw  materials  should  make  an  important  con- 
tribution toward  easing  the  problems  of  primary 
producers.  Yet  there  are  almost  certain  to  be 
some  commodities,  particularly  primary  products, 
that  will  continue  in  surplus  supply  even  though 
wTe  may  be  successful  in  our  efforts  directed  to  the 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  to  the  attainment 
of  high  levels  of  industrial  production.  There 
will  be  a  residual  of  individual  commodity  prob- 
lems which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  means  of 
international  collaboration  and  in  some  cases  by 
commodity  agreements. 

Commodities  that  are  likely  to  continue  in  sur- 
plus supply  for  a  long  time,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  government  action,  are  in  the  main  com- 
modities the  supply  of  which  is  relatively  unre- 
sponsive to  changes  in  price.  Even  though  the 
price  may  decline  greatly,  the  producers  do  not 
quickly  contract  their  output.  Such  commodities 
are  also,  by  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  likely  to 
be  the  sort  of  commodities  for  which  the  demand 
is  relatively  inelastic.  Even  though  the  price  may 
decline  substantially,  the  quantity  taken  off  the 
market  increases  relatively  slightly ;  the  supply  re- 
mains unabsorbed  except  at  ruinously  low  prices. 
Under  such  circumstances,  which  are  in  general 
the  circumstances  characteristic  of  many  primary 
products,  a  surplus-supply  situation  is  not  self- 
correcting — or  so  far  as  it  is  self-correcting,  the 
suffering  involved  in  the  process  for  the  producers 
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of  the  commodity  is  likely  to  be  so  distressing  that 
nations  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  permit  the 
"natural"  process  of  readjustment  of  supply  to 
demand  to  proceed. 

If  the  commodity  characterized  by  such  a 
chronic  surplus-supply  situation  happens  to  be  an 
important  one  in  the  economic  life  of  a  nation,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  then  the  situation  presents 
a  number  of  serious  problems  for  other  nations  as 
well.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  decrease  in 
price  for  the  commodity  is  likely  to  create  a 
chronic  depression  among  the  producers  of  the 
commodity,  reducing  their  purchasing  power  and 
in  fact  the  ability  of  their  nation  to  buy  abroad, 
and  thus  also  reducing  its  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  countries.  Such  a  situation  may 
thus  contribute  to  undermining  efforts  to  main- 
tain high  levels  of  employment  and  production 
generally. 

In  the  second  place,  the  government  of  the 
country  producing  such  a  commodity  may  find  it- 
self compelled  to  buttress  the  position  of  its  pro- 
ducers of  the  commodity  by  a  prioe-support  pro- 
gram, by  the  reservation  of  domestic  and  colonial 
markets  for  their  own  producers,  and  other  uni- 
lateral methods  of  domestic  relief.  If  there  are 
many  commodities  in  surplus  supply  in  the  post- 
war period,  such  unilateral  action  by  a  number 
of  different  countries  would  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  work  out  successfully  the  multilateral 
arrangements  for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
and  the  elimination  of  discriminations  that  are 
so  much  to  be  desired.  Properly  conceived  and 
executed  international  commodity  agreements 
would  enhance  the  chances  for  success  of  the  gen- 
eral program  for  the  relaxation  of  trade  barriers. 
It  is  true  that  experience  with  past  international 
commodity  agreements  has  been  such  as  would  cast 
some  doubt  upon  the  possibilities  of  reconciling 
the  characteristic  methods  of  international  com- 
modity agreements  with  the  requirements  of  a 
general  program  for  the  all-around  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  or,  indeed,  of  any  broad  program 
for  expansion  of  the  world  economy.  The  con- 
structive economic  purposes  which  commodity 
agreements  might  have  served  in  correcting  the 
basic  causes  of  maladjustment  in  the  industry  were 
often  lost  sight  of  in  the  urgency  of  providing  im- 
mediate relief  for  the  producers  of  the  distressed 
commodity,  or  in  merely  satisfying  the  producers' 
desire  for  higher  prices.    Generally  speaking,  in- 
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ternational  commodity  agreements  in  the  past  have 
been  largely  concerned  with  developing  effective 
means  for  restricting  international  trade  or  pro- 
duction in  order  to  provide,  at  a  minimum,  a  tol- 
erable basis  for  survival  of  all  the  national  pro- 
ducer-groups concerned,  pending  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  industry's  economic  fortunes.  In 
some  cases,  the  control  schemes  went  fur  beyond 
this  minimum  objective  and — whether  by  original 
design  or  by  a  gradual  process  of  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  exact  higher  prices — turned  into  in- 
struments of  monopolistic  abuse.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  emphasis  in  past  regulation  schemes 
has  been  on  the  restrictive  aspects  of  such  agree- 
ments. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  most  of 
the  commodity  agreements  in  the  past  have  been 
agreements  between  the  governments  of  producing 
countries.  Consuming  countries  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  adequately  represented.  Furthermore 
the  emphasis  has  been  upon  the  restriction  of  out- 
put and  the  maintenance  of  prices,  and  little  effort! 
has  been  made  under  the  agreements  to  remove 
the  basic  causes  of  the  maladjustment  of  supply 
and  demand. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  the  expansion 
of  world  trade  that  we  hope  to  achieve,  there  are 
likely  to  be  a  number  of  important  commodities, 
particularly  primary  products,  that  will  be  in 
chronic  surplus  supply;  and  that  intergovern- 
mental collaboration  with  regard  to  such  situations 
is  desirable  if  high  levels  of  employment  and  pro 
duction  are  to  be  generally  maintained  and  if 
multilateral  action  directed  to  the  reduction  o: 
trade  barriers  and  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tions is  to  be  successful.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
past  commodity  agreements  of  a  restrictive  variety 
have  in  important  respects  been  defective.  Th 
use  of  commodity  agreements  in  the  post-war 
period  should  conform  to  certain  specified  re 
quirements,  designed  to  insure  that  their  effects 
will  be  remedial  and  their  restrictive  features  will 
be  formulated  with  a  view  to  the  public  interest. 

The  emphasis  in  making  corrective  adjustment 
should  be  first  upon  the  maximum  possible  stimu- 
lation of  demand  and  only  last  upon  a  curtailment 
of  production  and  trade.  Although  it  offers  serious 
difficulties,  concerted  action  to  find  new  uses  or  to 
stimulate  demand  in  existing  uses  for  a  commodity 
in  surplus  supply  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  lesi 
painful  solution  than  the  drastic  reallocation  o: 
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resources  which  would  be  called  for  if  the  problem 
is  attacked  primarily  from  the  supply  side.  If  the 
attempt  to  stimulate  demand  proves  inadequate 
and  the  development  of  burdensome  surpluses 
threatens  to  lead  to  economic  distress  and  possibly 
to  unilateral  action  by  the.  producing  countries, 
then  a  reallocation  of  resources  should  take  place. 
An  intergovernmental  arrangement  participated 
in  by  consuming  and  producing  countries,  and  en- 
compassing financial  and  other  aids  to  facilitate  the 
readjustment,  may  induce  the  affected  countries  to 
liquidate  extra-marginal  capacity.  In  such  cases 
measures  temporarily  setting  production  or  export 
quotas  or  allocating  markets  may  be  a  necessary 
means  of  easing  the  transition  for  the  countries 
most  affected. 

Administration  of  the  requirements  to  which 
any  such  international  commodity  agreement 
should  conform  should  be  entrusted  to  an  inter- 
national economic  organization  which  should  have 
the  appropriate  research,  consultative,  policy- 
recommending,  and  administrative  functions  nec- 
essary for  the  integration  of  policy  with  regard 
to  commodity  agreements  into  the  broader  frame- 
work of  international  economic  collaboration. 

Such  an  international  economic  organization, 
once  it  is  established,  should  see  to  it  that  inter- 
national commodity  agreements  between  the  mem- 
ber governments  conform  to  the  following 
requirements. 

1.  That  no  international  commodity  arrange- 
ment involving  the  limitation  of  production  or 
exports  or  allocating  markets  should  be  established 
until  after : 

(a)  An  investigation  of  the  root  causes  of  the 
problem  which  gave  rise  to  the  proposal ; 

(b)  Determination  that  a  burdensome  surplus 
has  developed  or  threatens  to  develop ; 

(c)  Determination  that  the  conditions  cannot 
be  corrected  by  the  operation  of  normal  market 
forces ; 

(d)  Formulation  of  a  program  of  adjustment 
believed  to  be  adequate  to  insure  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  solution  of  the  problem  within  the 
time  limits  of  the  arrangement. 

2.  That  any  international  commodity  agree- 
ment which  is  adopted  should  operate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  principles: 

(a)  It  should  be  open  to  accession  by  any  inter- 
ested country. 

(b)  In  any  such  arrangement  the  countries  ad- 
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hering  thereto  which  are  largely  dependent  for 
consumption  on  imports  of  the  commodity  should 
have  together  a  voice  equal  to  those  largely  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  export  markets  for  their  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity. 

(c)  In  any  such  agreement  provision  should 
be  made,  whether  through  the  maintenance  of  re- 
serve stocks  or  otherwise,  for  assuring  the  avail- 
ability of  supplies  adequate  at  all  times  for  world 
consumption  requirements  at  reasonable  prices. 

(d)  Provision  should  be  made  for  insuring  that 
there  are  increasing  opportunities  for  supplying 
world  requirements  from  countries  able  to  supply 
such  requirements  most  effectively. 

3.  And  finally,  that  an  international  commodity 
arrangement  should  remain  in  effect  for  a  limited 
term,  such  as  five  years  or  less.  Renewal  should 
be  conditioned  upon  a  prior  study  and  public 
report  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  conformed 
to  these  principles  and  as  to  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  eliminating  the  underlying  problem. 
Without  entering  upon  a  detailed  examination 
of  each  of  these  principles,  attention  may  be  called 
especially  to  those  provisions  which  place  a  joint 
responsibility  upon  the  parties  to  an  international 
commodity  agreement  for  developing  an  accept- 
able program  for  removing  the  basic  maladjust- 
ments in  the  industry  so  far  as  the  causes  for  such 
maladjustments  can  be  said  to  lie  within  the  indus- 
try itself. 

In  some  cases  the  readjustment  of  the  industry 
might  require  the  reallocation  of  resources  and 
the  relocation  of  producers  and  workers  in  par- 
ticular producing  areas.  To  effect  these  shifts, 
measures  of  technological  and  financial  assistance 
may  be  needed  to  enable  countries  to  establish  new 
industries  or  expand  old  ones,  to  resettle  and  re- 
equip  agricultural  producers  for  the  cultivation  of 
commodities  promising  better  incomes,  and  to  ex- 
pand basic  resources,  such  as  transportation  and 
electricity,  for  the  development  of  industry  and 
agriculture.  The  preparation  and  negotiation  of 
the  details  of  such  programs  would  unquestion- 
ably be  a  matter  of  considerable  complexity,  in 
which  national  and  international  agencies,  such  as 
the  proposed  Organization  for  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture and  the  proposed  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  participate. 

In  other  cases  it  might  be  found  that  the  re- 
quirement of  a  program  to  remove  the  basic  causes 
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of  maladjustment  in  the  industry  could  be  sub- 
stantially satisfied  by  agreement  to  limit  or  elimi- 
nate various  national  measures  to  support  com- 
modity prices  and  the  incomes  of  primary  pro- 
ducers, such  as  crop  loans,  guaranteed  prices,  ex- 
port subsidies,  benefit  payments  to  producers,  im- 
port restrictions,  and  preferential  trade  arrange- 
ments. Such  policies  frequently  protect  high-cost 
production  and  thus  limit  world  markets  for  the 
products  of  more  efficient  producers.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  pointed  out  that  production 
or  income  subsidies  to  producers  in  importing 
countries  tend  in  the  same  manner  as  export  sub- 
sidies to  increase  production  relative  to  demand 
and  thus  to  depress  world  markets.  Importing 
countries  must,  therefore,  share  with  exporting 
countries  the  responsibility  of  bringing  about  a 
better  balance  of  world  production  and  consump- 
tion. It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  instances, 
particularly  where  world  demand  for  the  com- 
modity shows  a  normal  secular  rate  of  growth,  in- 
ternational agreements  to  limit  or  reduce  subsidies, 
import  restrictions,  and  preferences  would  suffice 
to  ease  the  problem  satisfactorily  and  thus  make 
other  steps  unnecessary. 

In  general  the  basic  objectives  of  our  policy 
with  regard  to  international  agreements  as  to 
commodities  in  chronic  surplus  supply  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  To  enable  countries  to  find  solutions  to  par- 
ticular commodity  problems  without  resorting  to 
unilateral  action  that  tends  to  shift  the  burden  of 
their  problems  to  other  countries  and  thus  pro- 
vokes retaliatory  measures  and  economic  war- 
fare; 

(b)  To  prevent  or  to  alleviate  the  serious  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  which  may  arise 
when,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  finding  alterna- 
tive employment,  production  adjustments  cannot 
be  effected  in  a  reasonable  time  by  the  free  play 
of  market  forces ; 

(c)  To  provide  a  period  of  transition  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  such  national  or  inter- 
national measures  as  may  be  appropriate,  will 
afford  opportunities  for  the  orderly  solution  of 
particular  commodity  problems  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  participating  governments  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  over-all  economic  expansion  and  adjust- 
ment designed  to  promote  a  shift  of  resources  and 
manpower  out  of  over-expanded  industries  into 
new  and  productive  occupations. 
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A  proper  function  of  international  commodity!  | 

agreements  of  this  type  should  be  to  provide  gov- 
ernments with  facilities  for  reconciling  their 
economic  policies  in  respect  of  seriously  depi 
branches  of  primary  production  with  the  broad  re- 
quirements of  an  over-all  program  of  interna- 
tional economic  expansion.  Their  purpose  should 
be  to  deal  with  cases  of  actual  or  imminent  inter- 
national economic  maladjustment  of  a  serious 
nature.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  form  of  inter- 
national economic  cooperation  should  be  deliber- 
ately fostered  as  a  permanent  method  of  organ- 
izing international  production.  This,  however,  is 
not  necessarily  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  need 
for  maintaining  a  permanent  international  organ- 
ization to  deal  with  such  commodity  problems; 
even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  ex- 
panding economy  that  may  be  reasonably  pre- 
supposed, there  would  presumably  still  be 
individual  cases  of  maladjustment  serious  enough 
to  call  for  specific  action  in  this  field. 

Payments  From  Accounts  of 
United  States  Citizens 

Amended  Treasury  General  License  No.  74,  is- 
sued March  17,  19-45,  permits,  in  effect,  the  free 
operation  of  accounts  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  taken  up  residence  in  a  blocked 
country  since  December  1,  1944.1 

Thus,  representatives  of  American  business  con- 
cerns and  other  United  States  citizens  who  haATe 
located  in  liberated  areas  or  other  blocked  coun- 
tries since  December  1  of  last  year  are  no  longer 
restricted  in  handling  their  accounts  in  the  United 
States,  solely  as  a  result  of  their  physical  loca- 
tion. 

Activities  in  a  blocked  account  which  could  not 
be  effected  without  a  license,  had  the  citizen  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  United  States,  are  not 
permitted. 

The  provision  of  the  General  License  with  re- 
spect to  United  States  citizens  who  were'located 
within  blocked  countries  prior  to  December  1, 
1944  continues  to  be  limited  to  withdrawals  of 
$500  per  month  for  personal  expenses  within  the 
United  States  for  themselves  or  families.  Such 
persons  may,  of  course,  obtain  funds  for  their  own 
living  expenses  abroad  under  General  License 
No.  33. 


1 10  Federal  Register  29G1. 
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Meeting  of  the  Committee 
Of  Jurists 

1NNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEETING 

[Beleased  to  the  press  April  6] 

In  accordance  with  the  invitation  extended  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  acting  on 
behalf  of  itself  and  the  other  governments  spon- 
soring the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  at  San  Francisco,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Jurists  will  convene  in  Washington  on 
Monday,  April  9.1  So  far  the  following  govern- 
ments have  indicated  their  intention  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting:  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Dominican  Republic,  Egypt,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  Uruguay. 

Green  Hackworth,  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  will  be  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative at  this  meeting,  and  he  will  be  assisted 
by  two  advisers.  Miss  Marjorie  Whiteman,  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State, 
will  serve  as  a  special  assistant  to  Mr.  Hackworth. 
The  Committee  will  hold  its  sessions  in  the  In- 
terdepartmental Auditorium  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  Building  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Con- 
stitution Avenue  and  in  the  committee  rooms  adja- 
cent to  the  auditorium. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  the  first  plenary  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Monday,  April  9,  at  11  a.  m. 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  open  the  meeting  with 
a  short  address  of  welcome  and  will  preside  pend- 
ing the  election  of  a  chairman.  This  session  and 
subsequent  plenary  sessions  will  be  public,  and 
.the  press  and  photographers  will  be  permitted  to 
Cbe  present.  Business  meetings  of  the  Committee 
and  of  such  subcommittees  as  may  be  established 
will  be  private. 

The  chiefs  of  mission  of  all  the  United  Nations 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the  opening  session. 
It  is  expected  that  the  members  of  the  Delegation 
of  the  United  States  to  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence will  attend,  together  with  representatives 
of  those  groups  especially  interested  in  legal  prob- 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  p.  533. 
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lems  and  matters  of  international  judicial  organi- 
zation. 

An  organization  session  of  the  Committee  will 
be  held  in  the  auditorium  on  Monday  afternoon 
at  3  p.  m. 

In  view  of  the  shortness  of  time  available  for 
preparations,  this  Government  will  organize  and 
staff  the  secretariat  for  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  following  officers  of  the  Department 
have  been  designated  to  positions  on  the  secretariat 
as  indicated :  Principal  Secretary,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Preuss ;  Protocol  Officer,  Mr.  Stanley  Woodward ; 
Administrative  Officer,  Miss  Louise  White ;  Press 
Officer,  Mr.  J.  Kenly  Bacon ;  Public  Liaison  Offi- 
cer, Mr.  Francis  H.  Russell;  and  others  to  be 
named.  Members  of  the  technical  secretariat  will 
include  Mr.  John  Maktos,  Mr.  John  Halderman, 
Mrs.  Alice  McDiarmid,  Mrs.  Pauline  R.  Preuss, 
and  Mr.  Phil  Neal  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  general  services  of  the  international  secre- 
tariat for  the  San  Francisco  conference  will  also 
be  available  on  such  matters  as  documents,  trans- 
lations, and  interpreters. 

PLANS  FOR  OPENING  SESSION 

[Released  to  the  press  April  7] 

Professor  Philip  C.  Jessup,  of  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  and  Mr.  Charles  Fahy, 
Solicitor  General  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
will  assist  the  American  representative  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee of  Jurists. 

At  the  opening  session  on  Monday,  April  9,  Dr. 
Wang  Chung-Hui,  Chinese  representative  on  the 
Committee  of  Jurists  and  a  former  judge  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  and 
chairman  of  the  Far  Eastern  Subcommittee  of 
the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission,  will 
respond  to  the  opening  greeting  of  Secretary  of 
State  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 

Sir  Michael  Myers,  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Zealand  and  Acting  Governor  General  of  New 
Zealand,  will  also  make  a  brief  response  to  the 
Secretary's  remarks. 

Following  the  opening  session,  the  official  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Jurists'  Committee  will  proceed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  building  to  attend  a  bear- 
ing of  the  Court  and  will  then  be  the  luncheon 
guests  of  Chief  Justice  Stone. 

Miss  Marcia  Maylott  has  been  named  Secretary 
to  the  Technical  Staff. 


\\ 
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Operation  and  Disposal  of 
Synthetic-Nitrogen  Plants 

DISCUSSIONS  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  CHILE 

[Released  to  the  press  April  3] 

During  the  course  of  the  Inter- American  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at  Mexico 
City,  discussions  were  held  between  the  United 
States  and  Chilean  Delegations  regarding  the  op- 
eration and  disposal  of  synthetic-nitrogen  plants 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  those  discussions  the  Secretary  of 
State  informed  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Chile  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  production  by 
the  Government  of  synthetic  nitrogen  in  plants 
owned  by  it  and  constructed  for  war  purposes, 
should  be  continued  beyond  the  period  necessi- 
tated by  the  conditions  or  consequences  of  the  war, 
except  as  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
the  plants  in  efficient  operating  condition  for  na- 
tional security  from  the  point  of  view  not  only 
of  physical  condition  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  scientific  research  and  technological 
progress.  The  Chilean  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs was  also  informed  that  should  it  be  necessary 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  modify 
this  position,  there  would  be  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  Chile  before  action  was  taken. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  informed  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  intention  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  consult  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  with  respect  to  such  Government 
plants  for  the  production  of  synthetic  nitrogen, 
constructed  for  war  purposes,  as  might  not  be 
dismantled,  or  converted  to  uses  other  than  the 
production  of  synthetic  nitrogen,  or  maintained 
for  national  security,  if  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
cession,  sale,  or  lease  of  such  plants  to  private  in- 
terests might  create  serious  problems  affecting  the 
production  or  exportation  of  Chilean  nitrates. 
Such  consultation  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  such  accord  with  respect  to  those  prob- 
lems as  would,  while  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  Government,  give  due  consideration 
to  the  effects  upon  Chile,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  competitive  situation  created 
by  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  cession,  sale,  or 
lease  of  those  plants. 


Acceptance  of 
Aviation  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  April  7] 

Poland 

His  Excellency  Jan  Ciechanowski,  Ambassadoi 
of  Poland,  has  transmitted  to  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  deposit  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
a  note  dated  April  6,  the  instruments  of  accept- 
ance and  ratification  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Poland  of  the  following  documents  con- 
cluded at  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Con- 
ference in  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944: 

Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil 
Aviation, 

International  Air  Services  Transit  Agree- 
ment, and 

Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation. 

The  instruments  of  acceptance  and  ratification  art 
dated  at  London  on  March  20, 1945. 


Philosopher  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  April  7] 

Irwin  Edman,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  author  of  many  distin- 
guished works  largely  in  the  fields  of  philosophy 
of  art  and  esthetic  theory,  left  on  April  5  for  Bra- 
zil, where  he  has  accepl  ed  a  visiting  professorship 
in  philosophy  at  the  National  University  in  Rio  de' 
Janeiro.  His  trip  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  and  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States.  He  will  teach  two  courses 
at  the  University  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  on  the 
intellectual  tradition  in  the  United  States  and  the 
other  on  the  philosophy  of  art. 

Dr.  Edman  is  a  member  of  many  learned  so- 
cieties at  home  and  abroad ;  chairman  of  the  phi- 
losophy section  of  the  radio  program,  Invitation 
to  Learning ;  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  ol 
the  American  Scholar;  an  occasional  writer  01 
poetry;  and  a  contributor  to  many  literary  re- 
views. The  most  recent  of  his  numerous  books  are 
Landmarks  in  Philosophy  and  Boethius''  Conso- 
lation of  Philosophy. 
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The  Trade-Agreements  Program  in  a  System 
Of  World  Cooperation 


Address  by  BERNARD  F.  HALEY1 


[Released  to  the  press  April  4] 

The  news  that  we  have  been  reading  in  our 
papers  for  the  past  several  weeks  has  been  good 
news  indeed.  From  every  battle-front  come  re- 
ports of  rapid,  vigorous,  effective  drives  pushing 
our  enemies  continually  farther  back  into  their 
last  defensive  zones.  We  are  all  proud  of  the  mag- 
nificent and  successful  effort  our  armed  forces  are 
making. 

None  of  us  here  can  say  how  soon  the  day  of  com- 
plete victory — the  day  of  peace — will  come.  We 
know  now.  however,  that  it  is  coming,  that  it  is 
certain.  We  know,  in  short,  that  we  shall  be  able 
in  the  not  distant  future  to  realize  the  purposes 
to  which  we  dedicated  ourselves  in  this  war. 

We  all  know  in  a  general  way  what  those  pur- 
poses are;  we  all  know  for  what  we  have  been 
fighting  this  war.  what  kind  of  a  world  we  want 
and  propose  to  live  in  when  the  war  is  over  and 
peace  has  come.  In  simplest  terms,  I  suppose 
that  the  kind  of  world  we  are  determined  to  have 
is  one  in  which  we  shall  enjoy  security  and  pros- 
perity. Security  means  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  freedom  from  aggression  or  threat  of  ag- 
gression. Prosperity  means  the  full  and 
productive  use  of  our  resources  and  abilities  for 
the  betterment  of  our  material  conditions  and  for 
the  improvement  of  our  standards  of  living. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  is  that  these 
two  primary  objectives — security  and  prosperity — 
are  most  intimately  interrelated  and  must  be 
■light  through  essentially  the  same  methods. 
They  are  most  intimately  interrelated  because  one 
is  inconceivable  without  the  other.  They  must  be 
sought  by  the  same  methods  because  if  we  have 
learned  any  lesson  from  this  war  and  from  the 
experiences  between  the  two  wars  it  is  that  our 
own  security  and  prosperity  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  security  and  the  prosperity  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Our  goals  can  be  reached  only 
through  international  cooperation. 

Certainly  no  period  better  illustrates  the  close- 

1  Delivered  before  the  Export  Managers'  Club  of  New 
York  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr.  4,  1945. 


ness  of  the  relation  between  prosperity  and  se- 
curity than  the  decade  preceding  the  present 
World  War.  The  misguided  attempts  of  indi- 
vidual nations  to  preserve  a  dwindling  prosperity 
by  raising  higher  and  higher  barriers  to  trade 
with  other  nations  were  followed  of  course  by 
retaliation  in  kind.  Weaker  nations  resorted  to 
or  were  forced  by  aggressive  nations  into  bilateral 
bargains  that  were  anything  but  bargains  in  fact. 
Quotas,  preferences,  discriminations,  and  all  of 
the  other  ingenious  devices  for  seeking  special 
treatment  of  course  had  the  total  result  of  making 
everyone  worse  off  than  ever.  More  serious  how- 
ever was  the  fact  that  these  various  methods  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  thirties  gradually 
developed  into  what  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  economic  warfare.  And  economic  warfare 
created  an  atmosphere  in  which  no  nation  felt 
secure — in  which  security  as  well  as  prosperity 
rapidly  dwindled,  and  the  stage  was  set  for  an- 
other world  war. 

I  am  not  one  who  would  go  all  the  way  in  accept- 
ing an  economic  explanation  of  war.  It  surely 
must  be  admitted  however  that  political  unrest 
and  aggressive  nationalism  are  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  economic  policies  designed  to  better 
the  material  condition  of  a  particular  nation  at  the 
expense  of  other  peoples  of  the  world.  Nations 
which  are  economically  insecure  or  underpriv- 
ileged, especially  if  they  feel  that  their  plight  is 
the  result  of  discriminatory  tactics  by  other 
nations,  are  inevitably  more  ready  to  resort  to 
force  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  their  condition  than 
are  nations  which  are  reasonably  secure  in  their 
material  welfare  and  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  fair  and  equitable  opportunities  to  develop 
their  resources  and  to  exchange  their  products  for 
things  which  they  need  and  want  from  other 
countries. 

Finally,  one  other  lesson  we  have  learned  from 
the  unhappy  events  of  recent  years  is  that  political 
dictatorship,  which  is  a  breeding  ground  for  war 
and  aggression,  comes  more  easily  into  existence 
under  conditions  of  economic  distress.     Perhaps 
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Germany  would  have  gone  to  war  in  any  case ;  but 
surely  it  is  true  that  the  rise  of  the  Nazis  in  the 
thirties  was  fostered  in  part  by  the  economic  dis- 
tress that  characterized  the  Germany  of  that 
period.  By  and  large  it  is  true  that  peoples  who 
are  doing  well  economically  and  who  have  decent 
living  standards  are  much  slower  to  rise  and  fol- 
low  dictators  who  make  fantastic  promises  than 
are  peoples  who  are  not  prosperous  and  do  not 
have  sound  commercial  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bors. 

We  cannot  hope  to  have  prosperity  the  world 
over  without  security,  or  security  without  pros- 
perity. The  successful  conclusion  of  the  confer- 
ence scheduled  to  take  place  in  San  Francisco  later 
this  month  should  provide  us  with  the  machinery 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
post-war  world.  But  this  machinery  will  be  of  no 
avail,  and  our  most  earnest  endeavors  to  maintain 
peace  and  security  must  come  to  naught,  unless 
we  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  develop  the 
means  of  international  economic  cooperation  and 
eliminate  the  principal  sources  of  economic  fric- 
tion between  countries.  If  there  is  to  be  political 
and  military  peace,  there  must  also  be  an  end  to 
economic  warfare. 

We  and  other  friendly  nations  have  already 
promised  to  cooperate  for  the  economic  advance- 
ment of  all.  We  promised  this  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  in  the  United  Nations  Declaration. 
We  promised  it  in  our  various  lend-lease  or  mu- 
tual-aid agreements,  where  in  article  VII  we  and 
other  signatory  nations  commit  ourselves  to  take 
"agreed  action"  looking  toward  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  and  the  reduction  of  barriers  to 
trade  among  nations  and  to  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction and  employment  throughout  the  world. 

We  can  begin  in  the  very  near  future  to  co- 
operate financially  in  the  reconstruction  of  war- 
torn  areas  of  the  world.  As  the  world's  greatest 
creditor  nation,  and  as  the  only  major  nation 
emerging  from  this  war  with  capital  plant  unim- 
paired and  fully  efficient,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  toward  world  re- 
construction. Private,  and  also  public,  invest- 
ment abroad  after  the  war  will  enable  us  to  make 
this  contribution.  The  export  of  capital  is  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  the  export  of  goods 
of  all  kinds.  During  the  reconstruction  period 
our  physical  exports  will  consist  for  the  most  part, 
other  than  relief  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  of 


capital  equipment  and  the  products  of  heavy  ii 
dustry.  These  are  the  things  that  are  most  ui 
gently  needed,  but  the  world  will  want  all  kinc 
of  American  goods. 

No  doubt  we  will  continue  for  many  years  i 
finance  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  expoi 
trade  by  a  continuing  flow  of  investment  abroa« 
If  however  we  expect  to  receive  a  return  upc 
these  foreign  investments  of  ours,  we  must  in  tin 
expect  to  receive  an  increasing  flow  of  imports  < 
goods  and  services  that  will  constitute  the  interes 
dividends,  and  profits  upon  our  foreign  busine. 
ventures.  For  the  immediate  future,  however,  i 
the  absence  of  adequate  productive  capacity  i 
war-torn  countries,  we  shall  invest  abroad  and  e: 
port  the  goods  required  for  reconstruction  and  d 
velopment  without  expecting  a  corresponding  r 
turn  flow  of  imports. 

One  proposal  for  facilitating  public  and  priva 
foreign  investment  in  the  post-war  period  is  tl 
Bretton  Woods  proposal  for  a  world  bank  for  n 
construction  and  development.  This  proposal  d 
serves  your  support.  Unless  we  take  posith 
action  to  facilitate  foreign  investment,  we  cann» 
even  begin  to  cooperate  in  the  job  of  world  r 
construction. 

Another  proposal  for  international  cooperatio: 
which  also  emerged  from  the  discussions  at  Bre; 
ton  Woods,  is  the  plan  for  establishing  ruh 
whereby  nations  would  refrain  from  seeking  i, 
take  advantage  of  each  other  in  matters  of  cuJ 
rency  regulation  and  exchange,  and  would  be  a 
sisted  in  establishing  conditions  under  which 
would  be  unnecessary  for  them  to  manipulate  the. 
currencies. 

Another  proposal  for  cooperative  internation: 
action  is  the  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  O, 
ganization  of  the  United  Nations,  the  objective  <a 
which  is  to  further  the  most  efficient  and  produ: 
tive  use  of  the  world's  food  and  agricultural  r 
sources  and  to  assist  in  the  realization  of  hishil 
nutritional  standards  throughout  the  world. 

Other  plans  and  proposals  are  under  discussio: 
What  I  principally  want  to  talk  to  you  abou 
however,  is  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  i 
which,  we  can  cooperate  with  other  nations  f< 
the  expansion  of  mutually  advantageous  intern; 
tional  trade.  The  first,  and  the  best,  way  in  whk 
we  can  cooperate  to  this  end  is  by  agreement 
reduce  or  eliminate  barriers  to  trade.  This  meai 
to  reduce  tariffs,  to  eliminate  preferences   an 
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Iscriminations,  and  to  get  away  from  all  restrict- 
ions hampering  the  free  flow  of  international 
ommeree. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  talk  about  coopera- 
te undertakings  to  eliminate  various  kinds  of 
rade  barriers  as  long  as  we  are  talking  about 
■Triers  for  which  we  are  not  ourselves  re- 
ferable. The  historical  fact  is,  however,  that 
lie  only  species  of  trade  barrier  to  which  we  have 
Kensively  resorted  is  our  protective  tariff.  Con- 
equently,  if  we  expect  other  nations  to  eliminate 
references  and  discriminations  and  other  restric- 
ions,  we  will  have  to  remember  that  it  takes  two 
D  cooperate,  and  that  the  only  thing  we  can  do 
diich  will  make  very  much  difference  is  to  get  to 
rork  seriously  and  energetically  on  the  job  of 
■rising  our  tariff  structure  to  encourage  the  flow 
i  international  trade. 

You  may  have  expected  that  I  would  respond 
o  your  kind  invitation  to  come  here  and  address 
he'  Export  Managers'  Club  by  talking  to  you 
bout  exports.  Instead  I  am  going  to  talk  frankly 
ind  seriously  to  you  about  imports.  As  I  said 
lefore,  when  speaking  of  the  need  for  facilitating 
foreign  investment,  we  cannot  for  long  have  an  ex- 
Jnsion  of  exports  without  an  expansion  of  im- 
lorts.  Over  a  period  of  time,  the  only  way  you 
:an  sell  a  large  volume  of  goods  to  people  who  do 
lot  use  your  currency  system  is  to  work  out  some 
My  of  providing  them  with  enough  of  your  cur- 
rency so  that  they  can  buy  your  goods  in  the 
rolume  that  you  want  to  sell.  One  way  to  do 
that,  of  course,  is  to  keep  lending  them  your  cur- 
rency without  ever  asking  them  to  repay.  The 
other  way,  and  the  only  other  way,  of  providing 
pour  potential  customers  with  the  necessary  dollar 
exchange  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
substantial  volume  of  United  States  imports. 
Wben  we  import  we  send  dollars  out  of  this  coun- 
try. Those  dollars  shortly  come  home  to  roost  in 
the  form  of  demand  for  United  States  exports. 

This  is  one  basic  reason  for  encouraging  a  Te- 
nsion of  our  tariff  structure;  namely,  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  develop  our  export  trade  if  we 
put  up  barriers  in  the  form  of  high  tariffs  to 
prevent  potential  customers  abroad  from  getting 
the  dollars  needed  to  buy  our  exports.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  if  we  want  to  persuade 
other  nations  to  reduce  or  eliminate  various  ob- 
stacles imposed  by  them  which  prevent  the  free 
flow  of  United  States  goods  into  export  markets 
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we  must,  as  a  negotiating  Government,  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  those  other  nations  some  conces- 
sion on  our  part.  The  outstanding  concession  we 
can  offer  which  will  make  any  difference  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  is  a  lowering  of  our 
tariff  barriers. 

The  mechanism  which  this  Government  has  been 
employing  successfully  for  more  than  10  years  to 
effect  by  negotiation  the  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers hindering  the  expansion  of  our  export  in- 
dustries is  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  original  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934,  the  President  was  empowered  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  with  other  countries  designed 
to  reduce  in  each  case  the  most  obnoxious  bar- 
riers to  trade.  The  bargaining  weapon  which  we 
had  in  our  hands  was  the  authority  granted  under 
the  act  to  reduce  tariff  rates  on  specific  commodi- 
ties by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

The  trade-agreements  program  was  a  form  of  in- 
ternational economic  cooperation.  The  record  will 
show  that  it  produced  useful  results.  Through 
it  we  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  war  and  pre- 
war handicaps,  in  making  it  easier  for  American 
producers  to  sell  their  goods  abroad  and  for  Amer- 
ican consumers  to  obtain  at  more  reasonable  prices 
the  foreign  goods  they  needed  to  enhance 
their  own  standard  of  living.  The  negotiation 
of  each  of  the  32  trade  agreements  entered 
into  during  the  last  10  years  yielded  benefits  to 
the  bargaining  countries  in  each  case  in  the  form 
of  opportunities  to  sell  exportable  products  in 
the  market  of  the  other  country.  Thus,  the  whole 
program  has  been  effective  in  decreasing  the  bar- 
riers of  other  countries  against  our  exports  and  in 
encouraging  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade 
and  world  commerce  in  general. 

We  have  here  a  tried  and  tested  technique  of 
international  economic  cooperation.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  however,  expires  on  June  12  of 
this  year.  Unless  it  is  renewed,  we  shall  no  longer 
have  the  authority  to  use  this  proven  technique. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  do  a  really  useful  job 
in  reducing  barriers  to  our  foreign  trade  and  in 
increasing  the  two-way  flow  of  commerce  between 
this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  need 
something  more  than  mere  renewal  of  the  existing 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Under  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  tariff  rates  have  already  been 
reduced  by  the  full  50  percent  permitted  under  the 
existing  statute  on  about  42  percent  of  our  duti- 
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able  imports  on  the  basis  of  1989-value  figures. 
The  rates  on  many  other  commodities  have  been 
reduced  substantially,  but  by  something  less  than 
the  full  50  percent.  Finally,  there  are  some  com- 
modities on  the  dutiable  list  on  which  tariff  con- 
cessions would  not  make  very  much  difference. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  trade- 
agreements  legislation  were  to  be  extended  for 
another  three  years  in  its  present  form  we  would 
not  be  able  to  do  enough  under  it  in  the  way  of 
negotiating  for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
trade  barriers  imposed  by  other  nations. 

The  bill,  H.R.  2652,  which  was  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  by  Representative  Robert 
L.  Doughton,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  provides  not  only  for  a  three- 
year  extension  of  the  President's  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate reciprocal  trade  agreements,  but  also  re- 
plenishes our  bargaining  power  by  authorizing 
tariff  reductions  by  up  to  50  percent  of  the  rates 
in  effect  on  January  1,  1945  instead  of  50  percent 
of  the  rates  in  effect  in  1934  when  the  original 
act  was  passed.  In  other  words,  the  Doughton 
bill  brings  the  trade-agreements  legislation  up  to 
date  by  basing  our  bargaining  power  upon  present 
facts  instead  of  upon  the  facts  of  1934. 

In  this  connection,  it  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  what  the  Doughton  bill  proposes  is  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  reduce  tariff  rates  by  75 
percent  instead  of  50  percent.  This  is  not  really  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  bill.  Obviously,  on 
those  commodities  on  which  no  tariff  reductions 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  the  1945  rates  are  the  same  as  the 
1934  rates,  so  the  authority  to  reduce  them  is 
limited  to  reductions  of  50  percent.  Such  com- 
modities represent  roughly  one  third  of  our  du- 
tiable imports.  Similarly,  for  commodities  on 
which  tariff  reductions  of  less  than  the  full  50 
percent  have  been  made  under  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  (and  such  commodities  represent 
roughly  one  fourth  of  our  dutiable  imports),  the 
new  authority  under  the  Doughton  bill  would  per- 
mit reductions  of  less  than  75  percent  from  the 
1934  rates.  The  actual  authority  to  reduce  rates 
by  75  percent  from  the  1934  level  would  be  appli- 
cable only  to  those  commodities  on  which  reduc- 
tions by  the  full  50  percent  have  already  been  made 
under  the  previous  trade-agreements  legislation. 

In  his  message  of  March  26  to  the  Congress, 
recommending  adoption  of  the  Doughton  bill,  the 
President  said,  in  part: 


".  .  .  the  reciprocal  trade-agreement  prograj 
represented  a  sustained  effort  to  reduce  the  bai 
riers  which  the  nations  of  the  world  maintain© 
against  each  other's  trade.  If  the  economic  four 
dations  of  the  peace  are  to  be  as  secure  as  the  p( 
litical  foundations,  it  is  clear  that  this  effort  mui 
be  continued,  vigorously  and  effectively."  * 

In  his  message  on  the  Bretton  Woods  proposal 
the  President  pointed  out  that  there  are  man 
economic  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  Unite 
Nations  after  the  war  and  that  proposals  would  t 
submitted  to  Congress  not  only  on  financial  an 
currency-exchange  matters  but  on  the  Food  an 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nationl 
the  "broadening  and  strengthening  of  the  Trad: 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  international  agreemer 
for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  the  contrc 
of  cartels  and  the  orderly  marketing  of  worl 
surpluses  of  certain  commodities",  and  othe 
matters.2 

The  renewed  and  strengthened  trade-agree 
ments  program  and  other  aspects  of  our  prograr 
for  economic  cooperation  fit  into  the  whole  struc 
ture  of  international  cooperation  as  envisaged  a 
Dumbarton  Oaks  in  the  plan  which  includes  a; 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  coordinate  inter 
national  efforts  in  the  economic  and  social  fields 
For,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  the  success  of  the  Pro 
posals  worked  out  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  th 
success  over  the  years  to  come  of  the  plans  to  b 
made  in  San  Francisco  will  depend  in  part  upo] 
the  degree  of  success  we  achieve  in  working  ou 
techniques  for  international  economic  cooperatior 
in  removing  sources  of  international  economi 
warfare. 

The  maintenance  of  world  peace  will  depend  oj 
the  attainment  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  economi< 
well-being  in  all  nations,  and  on  harmonious,  equi 
table,  and  mutually  advantageous  commercial  re 
lations  among  them.  Maximum  production 
exchange,  and  utilization  of  goods  and  service 
contribute  to  such  relations,  and  the  reduction  o 
discriminations  and  barriers  in  trade  ■  in  tun 
makes  possible  the  expansion  of  internationa 
commerce. 

Continued  and  expanded  efforts  under  tin 
trade-agreements  program  are  not  the  only  mecb 
anism  of  international  economic  cooperatior 
available  to  us.    As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  art 


1  BtriXErnN  of  Apr.  1, 1945,  p.  531. 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  222. 
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may  other  ways  in  which  we  can  and  must  co- 
iperate  with  other  nations.  The  trade-agree- 
oents  program,  however,  is  something  with  which 
je  have  had  reasonably  long  and  successful  expe- 
ience.  All  of  us  here  know  that  we  are  prepared 
o  cooperate  in  economic  matters  and  that  our  own 
elf-interest — our  determination  to  build  the 
rorld  of  the  future  on  the  firm  bases  of  security 
ml  prosperity — requires  us  to  cooperate.  One 
ray  in  which  we  can  insure  that  the  rest  of  the 
rorld  will  realize  this  is  to  continue  and  to  ex- 
»and  our  trade-agreements  work. 

lelinquiskment  by  Spain  of 
lepresentation  of  Japanese 
nterests  in  the  United  States 

XCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE 
►EPARTMEN'T  OF  STATE  AND  THE 
PAN'ISH  EMBASSY 

Released  to  the  press  April  4] 

March  27, 1945. 

The  Spanish  Embassy  presents  its  compliments 
o  the  Department  of  State  and  has  the  honor  to 
luly  advise,  that  on  Saturday,  March  24th  the 
llinisterio  de  Asuntos  Exteriores"  in  Madrid 
lotified  this  Embassy  by  telegraphic  Circular  that 
D  activity  was  to  be  suspended  in  relation  to  the 
*rotection  of  Japanese  interests  in  the  United 
Itates. 

The  above  "Ministerio"  also  adds  in  the  Circular 
hat  it  will  forward  by  telegraph  the  name  of  the 
lation  who  in  the  future  is  to  have  charge  of  this 
Protection. 

The  Spanish  Embassy  wishes  to  inform  the  De- 
mrtment  of  State  that  the  above  orders  have  been 
omplied  with,  and  all  the  respective  Spanish  Con- 
wlates  in  the  United  States  have  been  advised  to 
lo  the  same. 


March  30,  1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Embassy's  note 
10.  165  of  December  15,  1941  informing  the  De- 
triment that  the  Japanese  Government  had  re- 
vested the  Spanish  Government  to  assume  the 
^presentation  of  Japanese  interests  in  the  United 
States  and  expressing  the  hope  that  such  repre- 


sentation would  be  agreeable  to  this  Government. 
I  also  refer  to  a  note  dated  December  17,  1941  in 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed its  agreement  to  the  representation  by  the 
Spanish  Government  of  Japanese  interests  in  the 
United  States. 

I  now  perceive  that  according  to  the  Embassy's 
memorandum  no.  42  (Ex.  80.000)  of  March  27, 
1945  the  Embassy  has  upon  instructions  from  the 
Spanish  Government  suspended  all  activity  in  re- 
lation to  the  representation  of  Japanese  interests 
in  the  United  States.  I  also  note  that  all  Spanish 
Consulates  in  the  United  States  have  been  simi- 
larly instructed  and  that  the  Embassy  will  be  in- 
formed at  a  later  date  regarding  the  name  of  the 
Government  which  in  the  future  will  have  charge 
of  such  representation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  informing  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment accordingly  of  the  relinquishment  by  the 
Spanish  Embassy  of  the  representation  of  Jap- 
anese interests  in  the  United  States. 

Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Julius  C.  Holmes 
His  Excellency 

Sehor  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  Cardenas, 
Ambassador  of  Spain. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS—  Continued  from  page  604. 

international  telecommunications  services.  It  is 
opposed  to  complete  merger,  and  does  not  consider 
that  an  adequate  case  has  been  made  for  partial 
merger.  If  any  merger  is  undertaken,  it  hopes 
that  it  will  be  so  limited  as  to  permit  competition 
between  the  different  kinds  of  service,  including 
competition  between  the  cables  and  radiotelegraph, 
and  that  such  exceptions  may  be  made,  even  to 
this  rule,  as  to  provide  for  special  cases. 

It  believes  that  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting us  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  with- 
out sacrificing  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  com- 
peting operations  between  American  enterprises. 
It  has  accordingly  proposed  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide by  appropriate  means  for  unifying  the  con- 
trol of  national  policy  in  international  telecom- 
munication. In  this  manner  it  believes  that  we 
can  retain  the  benefits  of  our  characteristically 
American  methods  and  deal  effectively  with  other 
countries,  without  adopting  their  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic life. 
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Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals:  Agenda  for 

San  Francisco 


Address  by  CLYDE  EAGLETON * 


[Released  to  the  press  April  7] 

I  have  recently  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
Bar  Association  groups  in  six  cities — Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Shreveport,  and  New- 
Orleans — and  I  enjoyed  these  meetings  so  much 
that  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  similar  dis- 
cussion with  the  Boston  Bar.  It  was  not  only 
that  these  groups  were  composed  of  able  and  in- 
telligent persons,  who  could  carry  on  the  discus- 
sion at  a  high  level ;  what  impressed  me  more  was 
the  fact  that  leading  citizens  in  these  various  com- 
munities recognized  their  responsibility  for  taking 
an  informed  and  intelligent  position  on  what  I 
regard  as  the  most  important  problem  which  has 
ever  faced  the  American  people.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  lawyers  especially  have  accepted  this 
responsibility,  for  they  have  a  particular  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  anywhere. 

On  this  recent  trip,  I  had  the  pleasant  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Mitchell  B.  Carroll,  chairman  of  the 
Section  of  International  and  Comparative  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  resolutions  which  he  presented  on  each 
occasion  added  to  the  information  and  interest 
of  each  audience.  All  of  these  groups  have  now, 
I  believe,  sent  in  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
supporting  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  in 
general  and  making  varied  suggestions  as  to  par- 
ticular points  therein.  At  all  of  these  meetings, 
too,  I  found  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  influence 
of  Judge  Manley  O.  Hudson,  whose  habitat  is 
in  this  vicinity,  though  I  do  not  venture  to  call 
him  a  Bostonian,  and  who  with  his  usual  enormous 
energy  has  been  devoting  his  time  to  discussions 
of  the  proposed  Organization,  and  particularly  of 
the  Court. 

My  part  in  this  meeting  I  understand  to  be  a 
presentation  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
for  your  consideration.  It  is  intended  that  these 
Proposals  should  be  so  considered,  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  by  all  peoples.    It  was  for  this  pur- 

1  Delivered  before  the  Bar  Association  of  the  city  of 
Boston  on  Apr.  7,  1945.  Mr.  Eagleton  is  in  the  Division 
of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


pose  that  they  were  made  public  and  for  thi 
reason  that  I  am  authorized  to  address  you. 
hope,  however,  to  hear  your  own  views  expressed 
for  the  Department  is  eager  to  learn  what  yo 
think  of  the  plan. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  furnish  a  state 
ment  of  the  structure  and  principles  of  an  inter 
national  organization  such  as  the  American  peopl' 
have  called  for.  They  were  prepared  by  exper 
representatives  of  the  four  powers,  and  recom 
mended  by  them  to  their  respective  governments 
They  were  then  made  public  by  these  powers,  fo 
study  and  discussion  by  the  peoples  of  all  coun 
tries.  After  account  has  been  taken  of  the  reac 
tions,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  made,  a  fina 
charter  will  be  drafted  by  all  of  the  United  Na 
tions  in  a  conference  which,  under  the  agreemen 
reached  at  the  Crimea  Conference,  will  be  he! 
in  San  Francisco  on  April  25.  When  this  Charte 
has  been  finished,  it  will  be  submitted  for  ratifica 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  proc 
esses  of  each  nation.  It  is  hoped  that,  as  a  resul 
of  this  careful  consideration,  there  will  be  enoug! 
agreement  to  insure  prompt  acceptance  by  th 
various  nations. 

The  proposed  Organization  is  not  a  superstate 
It  is  based  upon  the  "sovereign  equality  o 
states" — a  phrase  taken  from  the  Connally  resc 
lution  adopted  by  the  Senate.  This  does  no 
mean,  however,  as  some  seem  to  fear,  that  nations 
sovereignty  will  be  carried  to  such  an  extrem 
that  members  will  refuse  to  accept  obligations  am 
thereby  impede  international  cooperation.  O; 
the  contrary,  each  member,  under  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals,  will  accept  more  definite  obliga 
tions  than  under  the  League  of  Nations,  thoug] 
these  obligations  are  few  and  carefully  defined 
Nor  does  it  mean,  of  course,  that  every  state  wr 
carry  the  same  weight  and  influence  in  the  Organ 
ization.  The  independence  of  every  member  stati 
is  preserved,  and  each  has  the  same  protectio: 
before  the  law  as  any  other. 

The  Organization  would  be  open  to  membershi; 
by  all  peace-loving  states,  but  no  state  would  b 
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orcoJ  to  accept  membership  In  the  proposed 
■tern.  However,  under  the  Proposals,  no  state, 
rhether  a  member  or  not,  would  be  permitted  to 
ise  force  or  threat  of  force  inconsistent  with  the 
>urposes  of  the  Organization;  no  state  would  be 
llowed  to  escape  the  consequences  of  its  aggres- 
ive  action  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  mem- 
ler.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gains  of  membership 
ire  clearly  to  be  seen.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
he  advantages  of  membership  will  be  so  apparent 
nd  the  disadvantages  of  non-membership  so  ob- 
ious  that  all  peace-loving  states  will  be  per- 
uaded  to  join. 

The  purposes  and  principles  of  the  new  Organi- 
ation  are  stated  in  chapters  I  and  II.  Its  pur- 
loses  I  summarize  in  these  two  quotations:  "To 
aaintain  international  peace  and  security",  and 
To  achieve  international  cooperation  in  the  solu- 
ion  of  international  economic,  social  and  other 
lumanitarian  problems". 

In  order  to  assure  realization  of  these  purposes, 
ertain  principles  are  stated  which  may  be  sum- 
aarized  as  follows:  The  Organization  would  be 
»sed  on  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality  of  all 
«ace-loving  states ;  its  members  would  undertake 
o  fulfil  the  obligations  assumed  by  them  in  ac- 
ordance  with  the  Charter;  they  would  agree  to 
ettle  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  to 
■efrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any 
nanner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Or- 
ganization ;  they  would  agree  to  assist  the  Organi- 
tation  in  any  action  undertaken  by  it  in  accordance 
nth  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  and  to  refrain 
rom  assistance  to  any  state  against  which  enf orce- 
nent  action  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Organiza- 
ion.  Finally,  it  is  stated  as  a  principle  that  non- 
nember  states  should  be  subject  to  control  by  the 
}rganization  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
he  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
ecurity. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  Organiza- 
ion.  there  would  be  a  Security  Council,  a  General 
Assembly,  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  a 
Secretariat,  and  various  subordinate  or  specialized 
igencies. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  two  chief  or- 
gans, the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council,  and  in  connection  with  each  examine  the 
way  in  which  their  respective  functions  would  be 
performed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals,  unlike  the  Covenant  of 
:he  League,  a  clear  differentiation  of  function  is 
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made  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly.  The 
Security  Council,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  to  have 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  The  field  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  cooperative  effort  in  political, 
economic,  and  social  matters,  and  the  adjustment 
of  situations  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare. 
While  the  Assembly  has  the  right  to  discuss  any 
questions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security,  decisions  as  to  enforcement  action  must 
be  left  to  the  smaller  Security  Council,  which  can 
act  more  swiftly  and  decisively.  The  effort  to 
maintain  peace  and  security  might  be  embarrassed 
if  there  were  two  organs  independently  making 
recommendations  for  that  purpose. 

The  General  Assembly  would  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  members.  Under  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  it  is  planned  as  a  demo- 
cratic and  representative  body,  in  which  each  state 
would  have  one  vote,  and  in  which  the  rule  of 
unanimity  would  not  prevail  as  it  did  under  the 
League  of  Nations.  For  ordinary  action  of  the 
Assembly  a  bare  majority  would  suffice;  for  deci- 
sions in  a  number  of  specified  matters  a  two- 
thirds  majority  would  be  required.  Among  these 
matters  which  would  require  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority would  be  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity ;  election  of  members  of  the  Security  Council 
or  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council ;  admission, 
or  suspension  of  the  rights  of,  or  expulsion  of 
members;  and  budgetary  questions. 

The  proposed  Assembly  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  legislative  body,  in  the  sense  of  making  laws 
which  are  binding  upon  member  states.  It  is  in- 
tended rather  to  study  and  discuss  constantly  the 
international  angles  of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems and  to  make  recommendations  to  member 
states  for  their  acceptance  and  common  action. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  economic,  social,  and 
humanitarian  matters  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Assembly,  which  is  to  oversee  all  activities  in  these 
fields.  While  this  effort  is  a  very  important  func- 
tion in  itself,  we  may  note  in  passing  that  it  con- 
tributes toward  peace  and  security  in  that  it  looks 
toward  the  creation  of  those  conditions  of  stability 
and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful 
and  friendly  relations  among  nations.  This  is  the 
field  of  "peaceful  change",  of  "removing  the  causes 
of  war". 

In  order  to  see  how  this  work  is  to  be  done,  it 
will  be  easier  if  we  consider  first  another  part 
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of  the  proposed  system.  Nations  have  become  so 
interdependent,  and  their  economic  and  social 
relationships  so  complicated,  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasingly recognized  need  for  specialized  agen- 
cies, each  to  deal  with  a  certain  particular  prob- 
lem. Some  such  agencies  existed,  of  course,  before 
the  war,  such  as  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements,  or  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization ;  and  of  course  many 
such  functional  agencies  were  set  up  by  the  League 
of  Nations  as  parts  of  the  League  system.  Others 
are  now  being  planned.  A  conference  in  London 
last  year  discussed  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national organization  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural cooperation;  at  Bretton  Woods,  plans  were 
adopted  for  an  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
an  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;  at  Chicago,  plans  for  an  aviation 
organization  were  approved,  to  be  established  as 
soon  as  20  states  have  approved  the  constitution. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is  already 
being  set  up.  Studies  are  being  made  with  re- 
gard to  other  fields,  such  as  trade,  commodities, 
communication,  health,  and  others,  in  which  inter- 
national cooperation  or  administration  is  needed. 
Each  of  these  would  be  a  separately  organized 
institution  with  a  charter  shaped  according  to  its 
own  needs,  and  varying  in  range  and  authority. 
Each  would  be  planned  to  have,  and  would  in- 
creasingly develop,  experience  and  expertness  in 
its  own  field. 

Having  this  picture  in  mind,  we  may  now  move 
a  step  back  toward  the  General  Assembly.  Ob- 
viously the  difficulty  with  these  specialized  agen- 
cies would  be  lack  of  coordination,  without  which 
there  might  be  overlapping  and  confusion  of  func- 
tions and  consequent  impairment  of  efficiency.  It 
is  therefore  provided  that  the  various  specialized 
agencies  are  to  be  brought  into  relationship  with 
the  general  international  Organization  by  agree- 
ments made  between  each  such  agency  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  would  be  cre- 
ated to  assist  the  General  Assembly  in  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  these  specialized  agencies,  and 
also  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  in- 
ternational economic,  social,  and  other  humani- 
tarian matters.  It  would  also  receive  and  con- 
sider reports  from  the  specialized  agencies,  ex- 
amine their  budgets,  supply  information,  and  in 


general  perform  such  functions  as  might  be  a 
signed  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  to  consi 
of  representatives  of  18  countries  elected  every 
years  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  would  a 
under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  AssembI 
Like  the  Assembly,  it  would  not  be  a  legislatii 
body;  it  could  only  recommend,  and  leave  to  ■ 
member  states  themselves  the  carrying  out  of  t. 
recommendations.  The  Economic  and  Soci 
Council  is  authorized  to  set  up  expert  coram. 
sions  in  economic,  social,  and  other  such  fielc 
These  commissions  would  be  responsible  for  t. 
collection  and  analysis  of  information,  and  wou 
serve  as  advisory  bodies  for  the  Economic  ai 
Social  Council  and  for  the  Assembly. 

Thus  we  come  back  to  the  General  AssembI 
which,  aided  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Counc 
and  by  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  specializi 
agencies,  has  the  responsibility  for  facilitatii 
solutions  of  international  economic,  social,  ar 
other  humanitarian  problems  and  for  promotii 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  fre 
doms.  It  is  a  wide  and  hopeful  field  of  endeavc 
limited  only  by  the  willingness  of  human  bein. 
to  cooperate  to  these  ends.  "With  your  aid 
making  the  American  people  aware  of  the  nee< 
and  opportunities  in  the  community  of  natior 
we  could  hope  for  large  progress  toward  the  go 
of  creating  conditions  conducive  to  stability  ar 
well-being  among  nations,  conditions  essential 
peaceful  and  happy  relations  between  the  peopl 
of  the  world.  No  greater  opportunity  for  leade 
ship  was  ever  given  to  any  people  than  is  no 
offered  the  American  people,  and  if  they  will  tal 
this  opportunity  they  can  achieve,  through  use  < 
the  machinery  just  described,  social  and  econom 
advance  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Security  Council,  whose  fun 
tion  and  primary  responsibility  is  the  maintenan< 
of  peace  and  security.  Since  the  Security  Counc 
has  this  responsibility,  it  is  so  constituted  as 
give  to  the  great  powers  most  capable  of  takir 
effective  action  against  an  aggressor  a  positic 
commensurate  with  the  burden  and  risk  which  tht 
must  assume.  In  the  structure  and  procedure  » 
the  Security  Council,  recognition  is  given  to  tl 
principle  that  the  weight  and  influence  of  men 
bers  in  the  task  of  maintaining  international  pea< 
and  security  should  be  commensurate  with  abilil 
and  responsibility  in  the  performance  of  this  fun 
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Hi.  This  principle  seems  to  be  generally  ac- 
pted,  though  of  course  there  would  be  variation 
'  opinion  as  to  the  method  by  which  it  should  be 
iplemented. 

Certain  states  are  designated  as  permanent  mem- 
irs  of  the  Council.  In  this  respect,  it  resembles 
e  Council  of  the  Lengue  of  Nations,  and  also  in 
iat  the  permanent  members  do  not  constitute  a 
ajority  of  the  Council.  There  are  to  be  11  places 
i  the  Security  Council,  of  which  5  are  to  be 
■manently  held  by  5  designated  states:  the 
nited  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
reat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Union 
!  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Republic  of 
hina,  and  in  due  course,  France.  The  other  6 
embers  are  to  be  elected  for  2-year  terms  by  the 
eneral  Assembly. 

The  procedure  for  voting  in  the  Security  Coun- 
l  constituted  a  difficult  problem,  which  was,  as 
m  know,  finally  worked  out  at  the  conference  in 
ie  Crimea.  The  solution  there  agreed  upon  pro- 
ded  that  each  member  of  the  Security  Council 
lould  have  1  vote,  and  that  decisions  on  pro- 
sdural  matters  should  be  made  by  an  affirmative 
)te  of  any  7  members.  Decisions  of  the  Security 
ouncil  on  all  other  matters  should  be  made  by 
a  affirmative  vote  of  7  members  including  the  con- 
lrring  votes  of  all  the  permanent  members,  except 
iat  in  decisions  relating  to  the  pacific  settlement 
t  disputes  between  nations  a  party  to  a  dispute 
lould  abstain  from  voting. 
This  was  explained  by  Secretary  Stettinius  as 
eing  a  differentiation  between  "the  quasi-judicial 
inction  of  promoting  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
utes",  and  the  "political  functions  of  action  for 
taintenance  of  peace  and  security".  In  the 
jrmer  case,  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  "no 
ation,  large  or  small,  should  be  above  the  law"; 
j  the  latter  case,  "a  difference  is  made  between 
ie  permanent  members  of  the  Council  and  other 
ations  for  the  practical  reason  that  the  perma- 
ent  members  of  the  Council  must,  as  a  matter  of 
ecessity,  bear  the  principal  responsibility  for 
ction". 

To  explain  this  formula  in  more  specific  terms, 
o  nation  which  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  would  be 
llowed  to  vote  in  the  Security  Council  when  the 
louncil  is  considering  such  matters  as  these: 
Whether  the  Council  should  take  up  a  case 
nd  investigate  to  see  whether  its  continuance 
light  endanger  peace ;  whether  the  Council  should 
all  upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  by 
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means  of  their  own  choice,  or  should  recommend 
methods  and  procedures  of  settlement ;  or  whether 
disputes  should  be  referred  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly or  to  a  regional  agency,  or  whether  legal 
aspects  of  disputes  shotdd  be  referred  to  the  Court. 

On  the  other  hand,  unanimous  consent  among 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Council  would  be 
required  in  such  matters  as  the  determination  that 
a  threat  to  or  breach  of  the  peace  exists,  or  the 
use  of  enforcement  measures,  or  approval  of 
agreements  to  be  made  concerning  the  supply  of 
forces  to  be  made  available  to  the  international 
Organization,  or  the  regulation  of  armaments,  or 
the  suspension  and  expulsion  of  members  or  the 
admission  of  new  members. 

The  functions  of  the  Security  Council  are 
mostly  those  of  maintaining  the  peace,  and  I  turn 
now  to  the  provisions  looking  to  this  end,  which 
are  found  in  chapter  VIII.  The  maintenance  of 
peace  calls  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
I  have  already  noted  that  the  Assembly  is  to  pro- 
mote conditions  under  which  disputes  would  not 
arise,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  can  in  this  way 
assist  greatly  in  removing  causes  of  war.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  can  count  upon  the  appearance  of 
some  disputes,  and  provision  should  be  made  for 
handling  them. 

When  a  dispute  does  arise,  the  disputants  are 
obligated  to  settle  it  "by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  security 
are  not  endangered".  Members  are  not  required 
to  settle  all  disputes,  any  more  than  individuals 
are  under  our  law ;  but,  if  they  do  undertake  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute,  it  must  be  done  in  a  way 
which  will  not  endanger  peace  and  security,  and 
they  cannot  in  any  case  resort  to  force  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  This  is  an  important  point, 
and  an  advance  over  the  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant, under  which  is  was  sometimes  possible  for 
a  state  to  use  force  for  its  own  purposes.  Under 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  a  state  may  be 
called  upon  to  use  force  in  support  of  enforce- 
ment action  undertaken  by  the  Organization,  but 
it  is  obligated  not  to  use  force  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Organization  to 
develop  a  peaceful  society  of  nations,  within  which 
law  and  justice  could  grow. 

The  first  stage  in  the  procedure  provided  for 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes  is  that  states  should 
settle  by  means  of  their  own  choice  any  dispute  the 
continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
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maintenance  of  peace.  Among  the  means  which 
the  disputants  can  employ  are  negotiation,  medi- 
ation, conciliation,  arbitration,  reference  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  or  perhaps  to 
regional  means  of  adjustment.  Disputes  do  not 
go  ab  initio  to  the  Council,  and  in  this  first  stage 
the  Council  has  no  power  to  take  over  the  dispute 
and  prescribe  a  settlement.  If  the  disputants 
cannot  settle  it  by  means  of  their  own  choice,  they 
must  refer  it  to  the  Council.  The  Council,  more- 
over, is  authorized  then  to  intervene  at  any  stage  of 
a  dispute  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  likely  to  de- 
velop into  a  threat  to  the  peace,  and  if  and  when 
the  Council  decides,  as  it  may  do  at  any  time, 
that  a  threat  to  the  peace  exists,  it  may  "take  any 
measures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Organization." 

A  very  flexible  procedure  for  the  adjustment 
and  settlement  of  disputes  is  thus  provided.  The 
Security  Council  is  not  itself  a  primary  agency  for 
settling  disputes ;  its  function  is  to  encourage  and 
recommend  settlement,  rather  than  to  impose  a 
settlement,  and  to  keep  constant  vigilance  lest 
failure  to  settle  a  dispute  should  produce  danger 
to  peace. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  Security  Council 
can  do  after  it  has  decided  that  a  threat  to  the 
peace  or  an  act  of  aggression  has  appeared.  In 
this  stage  its  authority  is  great,  for  it  represents 
the  determination  of  peoples  everywhere  that  war 
should  not  be  permitted  again  to  devastate  the 
world.  The  Council  could  recommend  measures 
of  settlement  and  require  their  acceptance,  if  such 
action  were  found  necessary  to  end  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  It  could  use  diplomatic  pressure  or  call  for 
economic  sanctions,  and  members  would  be  obli- 
gated to  assist  in  such  measures;  and  finally,  it 
could,  if  it  should  prove  necessary,  call  for  the  use 
of  armed  force  to  prevent  or  repress  the  use  of 
force  by  a  determined  aggressor. 

The  effect  of  the  provisions  for  voting  in  the 
Security  Council  upon  these  procedures  may  be 
described  as  follows.  Any  state,  or  the  Secretary 
General,  could  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Secur- 
ity Council  any  situation  or  dispute  which  it 
thinks  might  lead  to  international  friction;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  these  provisions  which  could 
prevent  any  party  to  such  a  dispute  or  situation 
from  receiving  a  hearing  before  the  Council  and 
having  the  case  discussed.     I  may  add  that  the 
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General  Assembly  also  would  have  an  untra 
meled  right  to  discuss  any  such  dispute  or  sit 
tion. 

When  we  proceed  beyond  discussion  to  the  stg 
of  decision,  no  party  to  a  dispute,  whether  a  p 
manent  member  or  not,  would  be  permitted 
vote  on  questions  relating  to  the  peaceful  sett 
ment  of  disputes.  In  such  decisions,  that  is,  < 
cisions  concerning  peaceful  settlement,  the 
quired  majority  of  7  must  include  those  pern 
nent  members  which  are  not  parties  to  the  disp 
In  other  words,  a  permanent  member  which  is 
party  to  the  dispute  would  have  no  veto,  but  a 
permanent  member  which  is  not  a  party  to  the  d 
pute  would  have  a  veto,  if  it  should  care  to  ex 
cise  it.  Looking  at  it  in  another  way,  if  no  p 
manent  member  is  involved  in  the  dispute,  t 
affirmative  vote  of  each  of  the  5  permanent  me: 
bers  would  be  required  for  the  Council  to  take  a 
decisions  or  action  on  that  dispute. 

When  the  next  stage  is  reached,  that  of  det< 
mining  whether  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  the  pe 
is  involved  and  deciding  upon  the  measures 
enforcement  which  might  follow  thereafter,  t 
concurrence  of  all  permanent  members  would 
required,  in  all  cases,  whether  any  one  of  th< 
is  a  party  to  the  dispute  or  not. 

At  this  point  I  am  sure  the  question  is  in  yo 
mind:  Where  is  the  Security  Council  to  obt: 
the  armed  forces  required  for  the  suppression 
aggression  ?    The  answer  provided  in  the  Dumb 
ton  Oaks  Proposals  is :  from  the  armed  forces 
member  states.    Members  would  be  obligated 
make  contingents  available  from  their  own 
tional  forces  upon  the  call  of  the  Security  Cou 
cil,  when  as  a  last  resort  it  appears  that  enforc 
ment   measures   are   necessary.     The   types   a: 
numbers  of  soldiers  which  each  state  would 
obligated  to  supply  have  not  yet  been  decided,  a 
will  be  stated  in  agreements  later  to  be  negotiat* 
With  regard  to  these  agreements,  Secretary  Stt 
tinius  said,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Reader's  D 
gest,  that  "Each  state  will  determine  its  own  i 
ternational  contribution  of  armed  forces  throu 
a  special  agreement  or  agreements  signed  by  itse 
and  ratified  by  its  own  constitutional  processes.' 

The  forces  to  be  made  available  to  the  Securi 
Council  for  common  action  against  an  aggress- 
would  thus  be  provided  from  the  national  armi 
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?  member  states,  each  in  accordance  with  an  obli- 
ition  voluntarily  assumed  by  itself.  It  may  be 
jted  also  that,  for  the  purpose  of  urgent  military 
Uasures,  members  would  agree  to  hold  immedi- 
m]y  available  certain  contingents  of  air  forces, 
•ady  for  combined  international  enforcement 
!tion. 

Plans  for  the  use  of  these  armed  forces  would 
3  made  by  the  Security  Council  with  the  assist- 
ive of  a  Military  Staff  Committee  composed  of 
*e  Giiefs  of  Staff  of  the  permanent  members  of 
le  Security  Council,  or  their  representatives, 
[embers  not  permanently  represented  on  the 
lommittee  would  be  invited  by  the  Committee  to 
e  associated  with  it  when  the  efficient  discharge 
f  the  Committee's  responsibilities  would  require 
lie  participation  of  such  a  state  in  its  work.  The 
lilitary  Staff  Committee  would  be  responsible  for 
lanning  the  use  of,  and  for  the  strategic  direction 
f,  these  armed  forces  contributed  by  members. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  regional  arrange- 
nents  or  agencies  may  share  in  the  settlement  of 
lisputes  and  in  enforcement  action,  provided  al- 
ways that  these  regional  arrangements  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Organization,  and  provided  that  no  enforcement 
iction  may  be  undertaken  under  them  except  as 
luthorized  by  the  Security  Council. 

The  third  principal  organ  of  the  international 
Drganization  would  be  an  international  court  of 
justice,  in  which,  I  am  sure,  you  are  especially  in- 
vested. Unfortunately,  little  can  be  said  con- 
jerning  the  Court  as  yet.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  make  it  clear  that  there  is  to  be  such  a 
Court  and  that  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  should  be  continued 
in  force,  or  used  as  a  basis  for  a  new  statute.  It 
is  provided,  also,  that  all  members  of  the  Organ- 
ization should  ipso  facto  be  parties  to  the  Statute 
of  the  Court.  A  conference  of  jurists  has  been 
called  to  meet  in  Washington  on  April  9  to  put  the 
statute  into  shape  before  the  Conference  assembles 
at  San  Francisco. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  general  picture  of  the 
Organization :  The  Security  Council,  a  small  and 
effective  body  with  great  authority  in  the  field  of 
security  and  able  to  take  rapid  decisions;  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  meeting  in  regular  annual  sessions, 
inth  an  unlimited  field  of  direction  and  recom- 
mendation, but  without  legislative  power;  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  continuously  at 
work  on  international  social,  economic,  and  hu- 
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manitarian  problems  under  the  supervision  of  the 
General  Assembly;  and  the  various  specialized 
agencies,  each  working  expertly  in  its  own  field 
and  Avith  their  activities  coordinated  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  Ample  machinery  is 
thus  provided  through  which  states  can  act  to- 
gether efficiently  for  their  common  good  if  they 
wish  to  do  so;  and  no  system  will  succeed  unless 
its  members  sincerely  support  it  and  are  willing 
to  work  continuously  for  it. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  discuss  the  Secretariat, 
which  will,  however,  be  a  very  important  part  of 
the  system. 

A  procedure  of  amendment  is  provided  in  chap- 
ter XI,  by  which  amendments  initiated  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  Assembly  become  effective  when 
ratified  by  the  members  having  permanent  seats  on 
the  Security  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Organization. 

Finally,  the  last  chapter  provides  for  two  im- 
mediate problems.  One  of  these  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  during  the  period  until  the  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded  by  which  national 
armed  forces  will  be  made  available  to  the  Security 
Council.  The  four  powers  signatories  to  the  Mos- 
cow Declaration  agree  to  consult  with  each  other 
for  this  purpose,  looking  toward  action  on  behalf 
of  the  Organization.  The  other  is  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  defeated  enemy  states,  and  it  is 
provided  in  the  second  paragraph  of  chapter 
XII  that  "No  provision  of  the  Charter  should  pre- 
clude action  taken  or  authorized  in  relation  to 
enemy  states  as  a  result  of  the  present  war  by  the 
Governments  having  responsibility  for  such  ac- 
tion." This  means  in  effect  that  the  international 
Organization  would  not  in  the  beginning  have 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  peace 
terms  upon  the  enemy  states.  This  responsibility 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  Allied  Powers. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting this  plan  for  you,  and  happy  to  find  you 
interested  in  it.  As  we  read  the  newspapers  every 
day  and  learn  daily  of  new  horrors  of  modern  war, 
we  indignantly  and  fervently  say  that  this  can 
never  be  allowed  to  happen  again.  But  war  is  an 
ancient  and  strongly  established  institution,  and 
it  cannot  be  eliminated  by  wishful  thinking.  It 
will  require  concentrated  effort  and  vigilant  sup- 
port by  the  American,  and  all  other,  peoples  for 
the  Organization  which  is  to  bring  war  under 
control;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  interest 
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which  is  manifested  by  your  presence  today  will 
continue,  and  that  your  leadership  will  support  the 
new  Organization  and  help  to  solve  the  numerous 
problems  which  it  will  face  in  the  years  to  come. 

Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences 

Honduras 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  let- 
ter dated  March  26,  that  on  March  19  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Honduras  deposited  with  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  the 
Government  of  Honduras  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  which  was  opened  for  signature  by  the 
American  republics  on  January  15,  1944.  The 
Honduran  instrument  of  ratification  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1945. 

Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  for 
Purchase  of  Sugar  and 
Industrial  Alcohol 

[Released  to  the  press  April  5] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  5 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  Cuban 
Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  latter  to  purchase  the 
bulk  of  Cuba's  1945  sugar  crop  at  3.10  cents  a 
pound,  f.o.b.  Cuban  ports.  Cuba  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  all  its 
1945  sugar  in  excess  of  400,000  tons,  of  which 
250,000  tons  have  been  reserved  for  local  use  in 
Cuba  and  150,000  tons  for  exportation  to  other 
countries,  primarily  the  other  American  republics. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  calling  for  the  purchase 
of  70  million  gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses  at  13.6 
cents  f.o.b.  Cuban  ports  for  the  production  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol.  The  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istration is  also  buying  substantial  quantities  of 
190-proof  industrial  alcohol  at  65  cents  a  gallon. 
Through  the  Institute,  Cuban  producers  are  con- 
tracting to  ship  a  minimum  of  20.5  million  gallons 


of  industrial  alcohol  to  the  United  States  with 
option  to  ship  additional  quantities  estimated 
about  7.5  million  gallons. 

Although  no  definitive  agreement  had  pre- 
ously  been  reached  between  the  Cuban  sugar  indi 
try  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Cu 
has  been  making  its  sugar  available  to  the  Unit 
States  for  two  months  under  a  provisional  i 
rangement,  thus  continuing  a  steady  supply  frr 
the  island. 

Study  of  Organization  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  by 
Panamanian  Official 

[Released  to  the  press  April  7] 

Senor  Joel  Medina,  Director  of  the  Shippii 
and  Consular  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Trea 
ury  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  is  making  a  stu< 
of  the  general  organization  of  the  Merchant  M 
rine  of  the  United  States  as  a  guest  of  the  D 
partment  of  State.  While  in  the  United  Stat< 
he  will  observe  in  particular  the  systems  of  re 
istration  for  the  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Shipping  Division  of  the  Department 
State  is  arranging  an  itinerary  for  Sefior  Medii 
that  will  include  various  ports  so  that  he  may  g 
a  general  picture  of  conditions.  Part  of  his  tv 
months'  visit  will  be  spent  at  Washington  in  coj 
ference  with  Government  agencies. 
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best  insurance  of  success.  It  sometimes  seems 
me  almost  incredible  that  our  civilization,  whic 
has  produced  the  amazing  technical  development 
of  this  century,  has  not  had  the  genius  to  estal 
lish  a  world  order  in  which  this  inventive  ski 
will  be  used  to  satisfy  the  highest  aspirations 
man,  rather  than  to  maim  and  kill  him !  Yet  th* 
is  the  point  where  we  now  stand  in  history. 

President  Roosevelt  said  nearly  10  years  ag 
that  this  generation  of  Americans  had  a  rendes! 
vous  with  destiny.  Such  a  rendezvous  with  de*: 
tiny  will  begin  on  the  other  side  of  this  continer 
15  days  from  now.  I  rejoice  that  at  our  side,  i 
this  critical  hour,  will  be  a  man  with  the  stead 
wisdom,  the  lofty  ideals,  and  the  long  experienc 
of  your  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  tb 
United  States— the  Honorable  Sol  Bloom. 
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xportation  of  Powers  of 
ttorney 

Powers  of  attorney  and  certain  other  instru- 
cts relating  to  interests  in  estates  and  the  main- 
oance,  management,  or  sale  of  real  estate  or 
ngible  personal  property  in  blocked  countries, 
ien  executed  or  issued  by  a  person  within  the 
nited  States  who  is  not  a  national  of  a  blocked 
untry,  may  now  be  sent  abroad  under  Treasury 
»neral  License  No.  89,  issued  March  17,  1945.1 
The  new  General  License  provides  that  any  in- 
rument  to  be  sent  abroad  contain  an  express 
ipulation  (a)  that  the  person  authorized  to  act 
ider  it  is  not  empowered  to  engage  in  any  trans- 
tion  with  an  enemy  national  as  defined  in  Treas- 
y  General  Ruling  No.  11  other  than  exempted 
ansactions,  and  (b)  that  authority  to  sell  may 
>t  be  exercised  with  respect  to  property  located 
a  country  not  included  in  the  United  Nations 
the  value  of  the  property  exceeds  $5,000  or  the 
[uivalent  in  foreign  currency. 
The  term  "tangible  personal  property"  as  used 
i  the  new  General  License  does  not  include  cash, 
allion.  deposits,  credits,  securities,  patents,  or 
,pyrights. 
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Confirmations 

On  April  5, 1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
ation  of  Fletcher  Warren  as  American  Ambas- 
idor  to  Nicaragua. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Alger  Hiss  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 
'olitical  Affairs,  effective  March  19,  1945. 
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The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant,  by  Herbert  Wright,  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  S.Doc. 
33,  79th  Cong.    11,  38  pp. 

Second  Quarterly  Report  on  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion :  Letter  from  the  Director  of  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Second  Quarterly  Report  in  accordance  with  the  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  Act  setting  up  his  office. 
HDoc.  137,  79th  Cong,    ii,  47  pp. 
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Toward  the  Peace — Documents.  Publication  2298.  40 
pp.    15<J. 

What  About  the  Enemy  Countries?  A  Radio  Broadcast 
by  the  Department  of  State,  March  24,  1945.  Publication 
2291.    20  pp.    Free. 

Armistice:  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Bulgaria  Together  With  Protocol 
and  Related  Papers — Agreement  and  Protocol  signed  at 
Moscow  October  28,  1944 ;  effective  October  28,  1944.  Ex- 
ecutive Agreement  Series  437.  Publication  2305.  22  pp. 
100. 

Double  Taxation  :  Convention  and  Protocol  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  French  Republic — 
Signed  at  Paris  July  25,  1939;  proclaimed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  January  5,  1945 ;  effective 
January  1,  1945.     Treaty  Series  988.     27  pp.     100. 

The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals.  Cu- 
mulative Supplement  No.  2,  April  6,  1945,  to  Revision  IX 
of  February  28,  1945.    Publication  2313.    30  pp.     Free. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  article  listed  below  will  be  found  in  the  April  7 
issue  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication  en- 
titled Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each : 

"Brazil's  Sugar  Industry"  by  Hubert  Maness,  vice  con- 
sul, American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Ulrich  H. 
Williams,  formerly  agricultural  analyst  at  the  American 
Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  now  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
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A  GREAT  TRAGEDY  Has  Come  to  America  and  to  the  World.  A  Great 
Leader  Has  Passed  on  Into  History  at  an  Hour  When  He  Was  Sorely  Needed. 

Once  Before  in  an  Hour  of  National  Crisis,  Our  Country  Suffered  Such  a 
Loss.  Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Has  Truly  Given  His 
Life  That  America  Might  Live  and  Freedom  Be  Upheld.  Like  Him  He  Piloted 
Our  Country  With  High  Wisdom  and  Courage  Safely  Through  the  Darkest  Perils 
Almost  to  the  Shore  of  Security  and  Peace. 

Now  He  Is  Gone.  There  Are  No  Words  Which  Can  Express  the  Depth  of  the 
Sorrow  That  All  Americans  Feel  Tonight. 

As  We  Face  the  Future  We  Can  Draw  From  Our  Grief  the  Living  Memory  of 
That  Unshakeable  Courage  With  Which  Our  Great  President  Met  Every  Per- 
sonal and  National  Danger.  No  Man  Ever  Had  a  Deeper  and  Stronger  Faith 
in  America.    In  That  Faith  He  Died.    In  That  Faith  and  With  That  Spirit  of 

Courage  We  Must  Carry  on. 

EDWARD  R.  STETTINIUS,  JR. 

April  12, 1945 
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By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
A  PROCLAMATION 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

It  has  pleased  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  take  from  us  the 
immortal  spirit  of  Franklin  Delano  Koosevelt,  the  32nd  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  leader  of  his  people  in  a  great  war,  he  lived  to  see  the 
assurance  of  the  victory  but  not  to  share  it.  He  lived  to  see  the 
first  foundations  of  the  free  and  peaceful  world  to  which  his  life 
was  dedicated,  but  not  to  enter  on  that  world  himself. 

His  fellow  countrymen  will  sorely  miss  his  fortitude  and  faith 
and  courage  in  the  time  to  come. 

The  peoples  of  the  earth  who  love  the  ways  of  freedom  and  of 
hope  will  mourn  for  him. 

But  though  his  voice  is  silent,  his  courage  is  not  spent,  his  faith 
is  not  extinguished.  The  courage  of  great  men  outlives  them  to 
become  the  courage  of  their  people  and  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  lives  beyond  them  and  upholds  their  purposes  and  brings  their 
hopes  to  pass. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  appoint  Saturday  next,  April  14th,  the 
day  of  the  funeral  service  for  the  dead  President,  as  a  day  of 
mourning  and  prayer  throughout  the  United  States.  I  earnestly 
recommend  the  people  to  assemble  on  that  day  in  their  respective 
places  of  divine  worship,  there  to  bow  down  in  submission  to  the 
will  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  pay  out  of  full  hearts  their  homage 
of  love  and  reverence  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  man 
whose  death  they  mourn. 

Ix  witness  wheeeof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  13th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
[seal,]         forty-five,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-ninth. 

Hakry  S.  Tkuman 

By  the  President : 

Edward  E.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  State 

The  White  House 

Washington,  April  IS,  1945 
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Tributes 


I  was  utterly  stunned  by  the  shattering  news  of 
the  President's  death.  No  greater  tragedy  could 
have  befallen  our  country  and  the  world  at  this 
time.  His  inspiring  vision,  his  high  statesman- 
ship, and  his  superb  leadership  were  factors  with- 
out which  the  United  Nations  could  not  have  come 
to  the  present  phase  of  the  war  with  victory  just  in 
sight.  That  leadership  is  gone.  But  his  vision 
and  the  spirit  of  his  statesmanship  must  continue 


to  inspire  us  for  the  crucial  task  which  even  now  is 
before  us — the  task  of  building  a  world  peace. 

Mankind  will  be  vastly  poorer  because  of  his 
passing. 

The  President  and  I  were  intimate  associates, 
for  many  years,  in  the  conduct  of  our  country's 
foreign  relations.  We  were  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing.    His  death  is  a  tremendous  personal  loss  to 

me-  Cordell  Hull 


MESSAGES  TO  THE  ROOSEVELT  FAMILY1 


All  my  heart's  sympathy  goes  out  to  you,  to  Mrs. 
Boettiger,  and  to  all  of  the  family  at  this  hour 
of  sorrow  in  which  the  world  shares.  You  know 
without  words  in  what  measure  I  feel  your  loss 
and  with  what  complete  faith  and  understanding. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada 

I  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  terrible 
blow  that  has  fallen  upon  you  and  your  family. 
It  has  been  a  great  shock  to  me  personally  and  I 
know  this  feeling  will  be  shared  by  all  the  people 
of  France.  They  will  always  recall  with  emotion 
and  gratitude  the  immense  services  President 
Koosevelt  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
throughout  all  that  tormented  period  which  pre- 
ceded the  war  and  part  that  he  took  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  victory,  an  aim  for  which  he  fought  so 
valiantly  and  with  such  personal  sacrifice  and 
abnegation. 

Henri  Bonnet 
French  Ambassador 


friend.  Please  accept  the  heartfelt  expression  ot 
profound  condolences  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  na- 
tion and  the  sentiments  of  my  personal  sorrow. 

ALBERTO  TARCHIANI 

Italian  Ambassador 

Profoundly  shocked  to  hear  news  of  your  sudden 
and  grievous  loss.  We  send  you  and  your  family 
our  very  deepest  sympathy  in  what  is  not  only  a 
personal  sorrow  but  one  felt  by  the  President's 
many  friends  and  admirers.  His  going  from  us 
at  this  moment  is  a  tragedy  for  the  whole  world. 

Earl  of  Athlone 
Governor  General  of  Canada 

Deeply  shocked  and  touched,  I  hasten  to  send  to 
you  with  the  homage  of  my  respect  the  expression! 
of  my  most  profound  condolence  on  the  occasion  i 
of  the  decease  of  your  illustrious  husband,  whereby  I 
the  United  States  loses  its  most  brilliant  statesman  i 
and  America  and  the  world,  the  hero  of  peace  and 
of  justice. 

Rafael  L.  Trujillo  Molina 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 


The  passing  of  the 
great  President  has 
caused  deep  consterna- 
tion to  the  Italian  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  in  him 
a    true    and    generous 

1  Released  to  the  press  by 
the  White  House  Apr.  12 
and  13. 


President  Roosevelt  died  suddenly  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  at  4 :  35  p.m.  eastern 
war  time  on  April  12,  1945  at  his  summer 
cottage  in  Warm  Springs,  Georgia. 


I  am  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  sudden  demise 
of  President  Roosevelt. 
He  stood  for  the  high- 
est ideals  and  hopes  of 
the  liberty  loving  peo- 
ples everywhere.  His 
hatred    of    aggression 
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and  his  love  of  peace,  justice  and  fair  dealing  be- 
tween nations  made  him  an  outstanding  leader  in 
our  present  common  struggle.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  China  and  his  friendship  has  always 
been  treasured  by  the  whole  Chinese  people.  His 
death  is  an  irreparable  loss  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  China  and  the  world  as  well.  In 
this  hour  of  your  bereavement  I  beg  to  send  you 
my  heartfelt  condolences. 

V.  K.  Wellington  Koo 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 

No  words  at  my  command  can  express  my  feel- 
ings of  deepest  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  your  hus- 
band or  my  sense  of  the  overwhelming  loss  the 
United  States  and  the  world  have  sustained  in  the 
death  of  such  a  great  and  noble  leader.  In  the 
cause  of  freedom,  democracy  and  human  progress 
to  you,  who  have  shared  so  lovingly  and  devotedly 
his  life  and  his  life's  work  and  who  so  loyally  stood 
and  fought  side  by  side  in  every  good  cause,  I  send 
my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  and  that 
of  all  the  people  of  New  Zealand  who  welcomed 
you  so  cordially  in  1943.  New  Zealand  greatly 
esteemed  the  President  for  his  outstanding,  en- 
lightened and  inspiring  world  leadership  and  will 
always  hold  his  memory  and  his  mighty  achieve- 
ments for  mankind  in  highest  honour.  He  will 
ever  remain  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
as  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitudes  everywhere,  as  a 
truly  great  and  good  man  who  gave  his  life  in  help- 
ing to  save  mankind  from  tyranny,  fear,  aggres- 
sion, war  insecurity,  destitution  and  all  the  terrible 
forces  of  evil  and  in  leading  his  own  country  and 
the  world  towards  a  brighter  future  of  reason,  co- 
operation, peace,  security,  goodwill  and  love.  May 
Divine  Providence  give  you  and  all  the  members  of 
your  family  comfort  and  strength  in  your  dark 
hour  of  bereavement  and  sorrow.  May  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  life  nobly  lived  with  great,  noble  and 
lasting  results  uphold  you  and  yours. 

Peter  Fraser 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand 

We  ask  you  to  accept  our  most  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy in  your  great  bereavement.  We  shall  never 
forget  President  Roosevelt's  kindness  to  us  and 
the  deep  impression  he  made  on  us  during  our  visit 
in  1938. 

Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden 
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Deeply  shocked  and  grieved  at  this  terrible 
calamity.  I  offer  you  and  your  family  my  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  your  great  sorrow. 

Queen  Mary 

Deeply  shocked  by  tragic  news  of  sudden  death 
of  the  President.  I  respectfully  beg  to  offer  to  you 
and  the  members  of  your  family,  also  in  name  of 
my  wife,  our  sincerest  condolences  and  deep  sym- 
pathy with  this  irreparable  loss.  The  whole  world 
will  mourn  the  death  of  a  statesman  who  has  given 
his  life  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  humanity  and 
who  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  the  American  nation.  The  Netherlands 
grieve  the  loss  of  a  staunch  friend  whose  memory 
will  always  be  deeply  revered. 

Alexander  Loudon 

Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

I  send  you  my  deepest  sympathy  in  your  great 
sorrow.  The  world  mourns  with  you  at  the  death 
of  America's  great  son. 

Haakon  VII 
King  of  Norway 

The  Queen  and  I  are  deeply  grieved  and  shocked 
by  the  news  of  President  Roosevelt's  death.  In 
him  humanity  has  lost  a  great  figure  and  we  have 
lost  a  true  and  honoured  friend.  On  behalf  of  all 
my  peoples  I  send  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
you  and  to  the  members  of  your  family. 

King  George  of  Great  Britain 

I  am  extremely  grieved  to  learn  of  the  tragic 
death  of  President  Roosevelt.  This  indeed  is  a 
tremendous  loss  to  the  civilized  world.  President 
Roosevelt's  achievements  will  not  only  be  ever  re- 
membered by  your  own  people,  but  also  they  will 
live  always  in  the  memory  of  the  Chinese  Nation. 
His  name  and  his  ideals  shall  be  a  beacon  of  light 
to  humanity  for  centuries  to  come.  Just  as  there 
are  no  words  adequate  enough  to  praise  his  contri- 
butions to  the  world,  so  we  find  ourselves  devoid 
of  expression  in  mourning  his  loss.  The  profound 
sorrow  of  the  Chinese  people  is  intensified  by  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  they  bear  for  him. 
President  Roosevelt  has  firmly  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  lasting  peace  as  well  as  for  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  the  allied  forces.  I  am  confident  that  his 
unfinished  tasks  will  be  faithfully  carried  on  and 
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soon  completed  by  his  successor  and  the  great 
people  of  America  with  the  support  of  the  Allied 
Nations.  May  I  pray  that  you  find  consolation  in 
this  faith  of  mine.  I  am  asking  my  wife  to  convey 
to  you  our  condolences  in  person. 

Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 

Deeply  grieved  by  the  passing  away  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  hasten  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  to  express  to  you  and 
to  the  members  of  your  family  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. The  name  of  President  Roosevelt  so  dear 
to  all  of  us  will  always  be  remembered  with  affec- 
tion, admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  Philippines. 

Sergio  Osmena 
President  of  the  Philippines 


Profoundly  shocked  by  the  unhappy  news  of  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  expn  .--■-.  to  you  and 
to  your  children  by  this  means  my  sincere  mani- 
festations of  condolence  and  those  of  the  people  of 
Costa  Rica  who  are  with  you  in  these  moments  of  I 
grief.  I  renew  to  you  my  sentiments  of  high  con- 
sideration and  remain,  your  respectful  servant. 

Teodoro  Picado 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 

Please  accept  my  sincerest  condolation  for  the< 
loss  of  your  beloved  husband  and  the  democratic 
leader  of  the  world. 

Manuel  Adriano  Vhanova 

Vice  President  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador 


MESSAGES  TO  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN1 


The  unexpected  and  sorrowful  word  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  President  brings  to  our  heart  a  profound 
sense  of  grief  born  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  we 
held  this  renowned  statesman  and  of  the  friendly 
relations  which  he  fostered  and  maintained  with  us 
and  with  the  Holy  See.  To  the  expression  of  our 
condolences  we  join  the  assurance  of  our  prayers 
for  the  entire  American  people  and  for  their  new 
President  to  whom  we  extend  our  fervent  good 
wishes  that  his  labors  may  be  efficacious  in  leading 
the  nations  at  war  to  an  early  peace  that  will  be 
just  and  Christian. 

Pope  Pius  XII 

It  is  with  the  most  profound  regret  that  I  have 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  I  hasten  to  convey  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  this  great  loss  which  has 
befallen  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  regret  will  be  shared  by 
all  my  peoples  who  have  long  since  felt  that  under 
President  Roosevelt's  wise  and  understanding 
leadership  the  problems  of  war  and  of  the  peace 
that  is  to  follow  were  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had 
proved  himself  in  so  signal  a  manner  to  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  mankind.  It  is  especially 
grievous  that  at  this  moment  when  the  forces  of 
the  Allies  are  bringing  to  a  close  the  evil  which 
has  for  so  long  overshadowed  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  knowledge  and  wise  counsel  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  should  be  taken  from  us  but  his 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  Apr.  13. 


knowledge  wise  counsel  and  decisive  action  will 
forever  be  remembered  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  rest  assured  that  his  name 
will  find  a  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  my 
peoples. 

King  George  of  Great  Britain 

I  have  learned  with  profound  regret  of  the  death 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  I  offer  you  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  the  sorrow  which  has  befallen  you 
and  the  whole  American  people. 

Douglas  Hyde 
President  of  Eire 

On  behalf  of  the  Government,  of  Dail  Eireann, 
and  of  the  people  of  Ireland  I  wish  to  express  our 
deep  sorrow  on  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  our  very  great  sympathy  with  his  family  and 
with  the  American  people  in  the  calamity  which 
has  befallen  them.  America  has  lost  a  great  man 
and  a  noble  leader. 

May  God  give  solace  and  strength  to  his  family 
to  bear  their  great  trial. 

Eamon  de  Valera 
Prime  Minister  of  Eire 

With  deepest  regret  I  heard  the  sad  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  President  Roosevelt.  I  beg  your 
excellency  to  accept  my  most  sincere  sympathies, 
also  from  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Liechtenstein. 

Prince  Franz  Joseph  of  Liechtenstein 
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Accept  the  expression  of  my  sincere  condolence 
an  the  occasion  of  the  passing  of  President  Roose- 
velt. It  is  a  great  loss  not  only  for  the  American 
people  but  also  for  all  of  the  United  Nations, 
■rich  know  well  of  the  outstanding  part  he  had 
in  the  organization  of  the  defeat  of  our  common 
iMieiny  as  well  as  his  exclusive  concern  for  the 
future  peace  ami  security  of  the  nations.  The 
Soviet  people  will  always  remember  how  much 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  has  done  for  the 
Strengthening  of  Soviet  American  amity. 

V.  Molotov 
Soviet  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs 

The  death  of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt is  an  incalculable  loss  for  mankind  at  the 
hour  in  which  the  moment  is  approaching  for 
definitive  decisions  to  be  made  on  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  free  peoples.  I  beg  you  to  accept 
the  sincerest  expressions  of  my  profound  sorrow. 

P.  Leao  Velloso 
Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 

I  cannot  describe  to  Your  Excellency  the  pro- 
found sensation  of  grief  produced  in  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  Colombia  by  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt,  who  will  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  American  nations  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
policy  under  the  effect  of  which  the  continent  has 
become  united  in  friendship  for  the  welfare  of  its 
inhabitants  and  against  any  foreign  danger. 
Mankind  will  not  find  any  way  to  take  the  place 
adequately  of  the  influence  of  him  who  was  one  of 
its  greatest  intellectual  and  moral  leaders,  and  we 
Americans  can  only  replace  it  by  our  permanent 
adherence  to  the  principles  which  made  of  Roose- 
velt a  liberator  of  the  globe.  For  Your  Excellency, 
bound  so  closely  to  the  President  by  ties  of  friend- 
ship, admiration  and  esteem,  this  American  mis- 
fortune must  be  even  more  grievous.  Accept, 
Excellency,  together  with  my  own  expressions  of 
condolence,  those  of  my  Government,  which  can 
scarcely  interpret  those  of  the  Colombian  people. 

Alberto  Lleras 
Colombian  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 


Please  accept  for  my  Government  and  myself 
our  deepest  sympathy  for  the  great  loss  which 
your  Government  has  just  sustained  by  the  demise 
of  your  illustrious  President. 

Gabriel  L.  Dennis 
Liberian  Secretary  of  State 

We  have  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  the 
tragic  news  of  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt. 
His  passing  is  a  blow  to  the  free  peoples  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  Democracy  had  no  greater 
friend,  and  his  inspiring  leadership  in  its  cause 
will  ever  be  remembered.  He  was  the  ardent 
champion  of  the  underprivileged,  not  only  in  his 
own  country  but  everywhere.  His  contribution 
towards  lifting  the  world  out  of  the  depression  was 
unsurpassed.  His  wise  measures  and  kindly  coun- 
sel were  listened  to  and  were  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  all  countries.  We  here  in  New  Zea- 
land will  ever  cherish  a  grateful  memory  of  his 
friendship  and  inspiration  both  before  and  during 
the  present  world  war.  His  guidance  of  his  coun- 
try during  the  prewar  period  and  the  early  years 
of  the  war  came  second  only  to  his  unparalleled 
contribution  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
conflict.  Lend  Lease  among  other  epoch  making 
conceptions  will  keep  his  memory  green  in  all 
countries  that  have  been  saved  by  its  help.  His 
decisions  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Forces  have  made  a  major  contribution  in 
the  direction  of  the  conflict  towards  the  victory  we 
hope  soon  to  enjoy.  Like  earlier  great  leaders  he 
has  led  the  world  towards  the  victory  that  will 
make  possible  peace  among  the  Nations,  but  he 
will  not  be  here  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  work 
which  he  has  done.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world 
in  the  greatest  and  truest  sense  and  his  death  is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

To  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  her  family,  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Government,  and  to  all  United  States 
citizens,  the  Government  and  people  of  New  Zea- 
land and  its  Island  territories  extend  their  sym- 
pathy at  the  loss  of  a  great  son  of  a  great  people. 

Walter  Nash 
Acting  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand 


i 

W 


1  Released  to  the  press  Apr.  13  and  14. 
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I  was  both  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  when  the 
tragic  news  of  the  death  of  the  President  reached 
me  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lose  a  single  moment  without 
conveying  to  you  the  expression  of  my  sincerest 
sympathy  and  the  part  I  take  in  the  sorrow  of  the 
American  people  before  such  a  great  loss  which 
will  affect  not  only  the  United  States  but  the  whole 
world. 

May  I  ask  you  to  be  the  interpreter  of  these 
sentiments  near  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  presenting  to  her 
my  respects  and  my  condolence  in  her  bereave- 
ment. 

Juan  de  Cardenas 
Spanish  Ambassador 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  President  Roose- 
velt I  ask  you  to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Government  and  in  my  name  the  expression 
of  our  deepest  condolences.  The  tragic  need  of 
the  passing  in  the  moment  of  victory  of  the  great 
champion  in  the  struggle  for  right  against  might 
fills  every  Luxembourger  with  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy. The  name  of  this  great  friend  of  our 
country  will  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  our 
people. 

Joseph  Bech 
Prime  Minister  of  Luxembourg 

Allow  me  to  associate  myself  most  sincerely  to 
the  pain  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions as  well  as  to  the  personal  one  of  Your  Ex- 
cellency for  the  passing  away  of  President  Roose- 
velt, one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  suffered  by 
the  world  in  our  terrible  times.  President  Roose- 
velt will  enter  into  history  as  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  heroes  of  this  war  for  mankind  and  liberty 
for  whose  sake  he  sacrificed  his  life. 

C.  Parba  Perez 

Foreign  Minister  of  Venezuela 

We  have  just  learned  the  news  of  the  sad  death 
of  the  great  citizen  of  the  world  who  for  several 
years  has  been  the  center  of  the  attention,  the 
respect  and  the  devotion  of  mankind.  The  mis- 
fortune which  today  grieves  the  United  States  of 
America  likewise  affects  and  to  a  like  extent  our 
country,  the  continent  and  the  world  since  Frank- 


lin D.  Roosevelt  was  above  everything  and  up  U 
the  moment  of  his  death  the  champion  of  great 
causes.  Understanding  to  its  full  extent  the  sig 
nificance  of  such  a  grievous  event  I  send  to  Youi 
Excellency  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  thf 
Republic,  the  Government  of  Cuba  and  in  my  owr 
name  the  assurances  of  our  profound  condolences1 

Gustavo  Cuervo 
Cuban  Minister  of  State 

Still  under  the  indescribable  and  extremely  pai^ 

ful  surprise  caused  me  by  the  death  of  the  Honi 

orable  President  Roosevelt  I  beg  Your  Excellencj 

to  accept  the  sincere  expression  of  my  deepesl 

sympathy  for  such  a  sad  occurrence  which  deprives 

your  glorious  nation  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious 

rulers  the  American  continent  of  the  creator  of  tht 

Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  the  whole  world  of  tht 

most  admirable  defender  of  human  liberties. 

Manuel  A.  Pena  Batlle 

Dominican  Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  Relations 

I  am  profoundly  shocked  to  hear  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  late  President  oil 
the  United  States  of  America.  Please  accept  mj  j 
sincere  condolences  and  kindly  convey  same  tcl 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  to  all  members  of  the  family  j 
of  the  deceased. 

Ali  Homayoundjah 
Acting  Foreign  Minister  of  Iran 


The  Government  and  the  people  of  Lebano 
share  unanimously  in  the  mourning  which  so 
cruelly  strikes  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  person  of  His  Excellency 
President  Roosevelt.  In  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Lebanon  and  in  my  own 
I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  accept  our  condolences 
for  the  loss  of  an  eminent  man  who,  faithful  in- 
terpreter of  the  ideas  of  his  country,  had  given  to 
Lebanon  ever  complete,  sincere  and  disinterested 
support,  and  whose  absence  will  be  unanimously 
deplored  by  the  United  Nations  at  the  time  when 
the  discussion  relative  to  the  future  of  the  world 
opens. 

Henri  Pharon 
Lebanese  Foreign  Minister 
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The  people  of  Iceland  most  sincerely  share  the 
sep  sorrow  which  now  fills  the  hearts  of  all  free- 
Din  loving  nations  at  the  death  of  the  man  who 
icrificed  his  whole  life  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
ad  equality  and  has  now  given  his  last  strength 
I  the  service  of  the  most  important  victory  ever 
on  by  mankind,  a  victory  which  no  man  has 
Dntributed  more  towards  than  the  great  states- 
lan  the  world  is  now  bereaved  of.  Allow  me 
I  express  my  own  and  the  Icelandic  Govern- 
lent's  deepest  regret  to  yourself  and  the  people 
f  the  United  States  at  the  death  of  President 
toosevelt. 

Olafur  Thors 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Iceland 

Profoundly  moved  I  have  the  honor  to  address 
'our  Excellency  to  express  the  deep  sentiments 
f  sorrow  felt  by  the  Government  and  people  of 
renezuela  at  the  unexpected  passing  of  President 
ioosevelt.  Such  an  unfortunate  occurrence  hap- 
■ening  at  the  time  when  the  Allied  arms  are  on 
he  point  of  crowning  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
ibertv  with  the  most  splendid  victory  ever  known 
onstitutes  an  irreparable  loss  not  only  for  the 
Lmerican  people  but  also  for  the  cause  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  which  had  in  that  man  one  of  their 
lost  unselfish  champions,  because  of  his  generosity 
i  spirit  and  idealism  which  made  him  one  of  the 
postles  of  democracy  to  the  point  of  sacrificing 
lis  life,  because  of  his  concern  when  he  saw  the 
langer  to  the  existence  of  the  peoples  for  whose 
•enefit  he  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  world 
he  resources  of  his  country  with  the  happy  results 
tow  apparent,  and  because  of  his  unshakable  faith 
a  the  rule  of  justice  and  his  love  of  peace.  The 
>assing  of  this  famous  statesman  is  a  universal 
nisfortune  and  his  memory  will  be  imperishable  in 
he  recollection  of  the  generations.  Venezuela, 
rhich  like  all  the  countries  of  America  saw  in  the 
listinguished  departed  President  the  founder  of 
I  new  era  of  mutual  cooperation  in  their  relations 
rith  your  famous  country,  joins  with  the  United 
states  in  its  grief  and  through  the  intermediary 
>f  Your  Excellency  sends  to  your  Government  and 
he  American  nation  its  sincere  message  of  con- 
lolence.  Receive,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of 
ay  highest  and  most  distinguished  consideration. 
Roberto  Picon  Lares 

Venezuelan  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
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It  is  with  the  most  profound  emotion  that  I 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  share  in  the  grief  of 
Your  Excellency  and  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  glorious  work  accomplished 
by  the  illustrious  statesman  who  has  just  passed 
on  already  brings  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the 
promise  of  an  early  victory.  United  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  bonds  of  an  indestructible 
friendship  the  French  people  in  sharing  its  grief 
keeps  forever  the  memory  of  him  in  whom  were 
incarnated  in  the  most  tragic  hours  of  its  history 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  ideal  of  democ- 
racy. 

Georges  Btdault 
French  Foreign  Minister 

In  this  tremendous  loss  sustained  by  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  no  less  than,  by  the  United  Nations  I 
hasten  to  express  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  my  pro- 
foundest  sympathy  and  deepest  regret. 

Adam  Tarnowski 
Polish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

I  beg  to  express  to  American  nation  and  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  deepest  sorrow  at  great  loss 
America  and  world  have  suffered  in  death  of  great 
President  Roosevelt. 

Gustavo  Guerrero 
President  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice 

In  my  name  and  in  that  of  the  Argentine  Chan- 
cellery will  Your  Excellency  have  the  goodness 
to  accept  mj7  profound  sentiment  of  grief  for  the 
death  of  the  illustrious  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  a  great  American,  a  promoter  of  the 
moral  and  material  forces  of  civilization  in  defense 
of  the  principles  which  are  the  basic  foundation 
of  human  existence.  The  unexpected  death  of  His 
Excellency  President  Roosevelt  has  affected  the 
sentiments  of  the  Argentine  people.  It  marks  a 
time  of  great  grief  for  America  which  loses  in  him 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons.  I  beg  Your 
Excellency  to  accept  the  expression  of  my  most 
sincere  condolence  by  which  I  share  in  the  grief 
which  affects  the  people  and  Government  of  your 
great  sister  nation. 

Cesar  Ameghino 
Argentine  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
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Profoundly  affected  by  the  lamentable  decease 
of  His  Excellency  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  your  great  friendly  nation  in  the  name  of 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
and  my  own  I  express  to  Your  Excellency  the 
assurances  of  deep  grief  for  the  irreparable  loss  of 
so  eminent  a  statesman  great  friend  of  America 
and  very  exalted  exponent  of  the  democracies  of 
the  world.  I  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  and  most  distinguished  con- 
sideration. 

GUILLERMO  TORIELLO 

Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 

MESSAGE    OF    COMMITTEE    OF    JURISTS 

[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 

At  the  Committee  of  Jurists  meeting  on  April 
13  Dr.  Wang  Chung-hui,  Representative  of  China, 
expressed  the  following  message  of  condolence  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee: 

"May  I  be  allowed  to  express  to  our  Chairman, 
the  honourable  delegate  of  the  United  States,  and, 
through  him,  to  the  American  Government  and 
people  our  heartfelt  condolences  for  the  untimely 
death  of  the  great  American  President,  Mr. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

"We  are  all  profoundly  shocked  and  grieved  by 
this  irretrievable  loss  not  only  to  the  American 
people  but  also  to  the  United  Nations. 

"President  Roosevelt  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  freedom  and  justice;  his  passing 
will  be  mourned  by  all. 

"For  us,  members  of  this  Committee,  President 
Roosevelt's  unshaken  faith  in  a  better  world  must 
be  an  inspiration  in  our  work.    We  could  not  pay 
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a  higher  tribute  to  this  great  man  than  by  doin, 
our  best  to  contribute  towards  the  realization  of  hi 
cherished  ideal  of  an  international  organizatio: 
for  peace  and  security  based  on  justice  and  sov 
ereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  nations." 

RESOLUTION  BY  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNIO 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GOVERN  IX 
BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  APRIL  1 
1945 

Whereas  : 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  through  his  notabl 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  inter-American  ur 
derstanding,  was  considered  a  citizen  not  only  c 
the  United  States  but  of  all  the  Americas ; 

His  death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  all  the  natior 
of  the  Continent; 

The  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  enunciated  by  Pres 
dent  Roosevelt  in  his  first  inaugural  address  an 
effectively  practiced  throughout  the  twelve  yeai 
of  his  administration,  has  become  a  basic  princip! 
of  inter-American  relations, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  America 
Union 
Resolves  : 

1.  To  record  the  profound  grief  of  the  membei 
of  the  Board  at  the  death  of  Franklin  Delan 
Roosevelt,  humanitarian,  statesman,  internatioi 
alist. 

2.  To  pay  tribute  to  his  memorable  contributioi 
to  the  cause  of  inter-American  understanding 
which  will  ever  remain  a  monument  to  his  genii 
and  a  beacon  to  future  generations. 

3.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transm 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  tl 
United  States  and  to  the  family  of  Presidei 
Roosevelt. 


April  13,  1945 
By  order  of  the  President,  flags  will 
remain  at  half-staff  on  all  public  buildings 
of  the  United  States  until  the  close  of 
Monday,  May  14. 

This  order  shall  be  published   in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


April  13, 1945 
By  order  of  the  President,  all  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies  will  be  closed 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  14. 

This  order  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


4I'1UL  15,  1945 
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united  in  our  resolve 
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I  KNOW  THAT  I  SPEAK  for  all  Americans 
when  I  say  we  are  united  in  our  resolve  to 
give  to  President  Truman  our  lull  support 
in  the  momentous  tasks 
af  carrying  this  war 
to  a  victorious  conclu- 
sion and  in  establish- 
ing a  serine  peace.  Un- 
:ler  President  Truman's 
leadership  we  shall  not 
falter,  either  as  a  Gov- 
irnment  or  a  people,  in 
the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  for  which 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
lave  his  life. 

Final  preparations  for  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference at  San  Francisco  are  being  completed  on 
schedule.  The  Conference  will  begin  on  April 
twenty-fifth  as  planned. 


Statement  by  President  Truman1 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  12] 

The  world  may  be  sure  that  we  will 
prosecute  the  war  on  both  fronts,  east  and 
west,  with  all  the  vigor  we  possess  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 


President  Truman  has  authorized  me  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  change  of  purpose  or  break  of 
continuity  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 

States  Government. 
We  shall  press  forward 
with  the  other  United 
Nations  toward  a  vic- 
tory whose  terms  will 
deprive  Germany  and 
Japan  of  the  means 
with  which  to  commit 
aggression  ever  again, 
and  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  or- 
ganization endowed 
with  strength  to  keep 
the  peace  for  generations  and  to  give  security 
and  wider  opportunity  to  all  men. 

Edward  R.  Stettin ius,  Jr. 

April  13,  1045 


Pan  American  Day 


REMARKS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE' 


[Released  to  the  press  April  14] 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  grateful 
for  this  expression  of  tribute  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  by  the  representatives  of  the  American 
republics  here  assembled.3  They  will  be  strength- 
ened by  this  assurance  that  the  people  of  all  our 
neighbor  republics  share  so  intimately  in  their 
sorrow  and  their  sense  of  loss. 

I  now  have  the  honor  to  read  to  you  a  message 
from  President  Truman. 

"My  Dear  Secretary  Stettixius : 

"Will  you  please  convey  to  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  my  deep  appreciation 


1  Hurry  S.  Truman  was  sworn  in  as  President  of  the 
United  States  by  Chief  Justice  Stone  at  the  White  House 
on  Apr.  12,  1945  at  7:  09  p.  m.  B.  \V.  T. 

'Made  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington  on 
Apr.  14.  1945. 

'  See  p.  G68. 


of  the  tribute  being  rendered  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  at  the  special  session  of  the  Board  called 
in  his  memory  and  my  regret  that  I  cannot  myself 
be  present. 

"President  Roosevelt  had  prepared  a  message 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  occasion  of  Pan 
American  Day.  Since  it  was  his  intention  that 
it  be  read  on  this  day,  I  send  it  to  you.  To  the 
purposes  and  beliefs  which  he  stated  in  this  mes- 
sage and  to  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  of  which 
he  was  the  author,  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe. 

"I  am  certain  that  the  bond  of  a  cherished 
memory  will  give  new  strength  to  the  friendship 
of  the  Americas. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Harry  S.  Truman 

"President  of  the  United  States 
"The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
"Secretary  of  State,  Washington" 
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This  is  the  message  which  was  prepared  by 
President  Roosevelt : 

"Once  more  the  American  republics  have  demon- 
strated both  their  unity  of  purpose  and  their 
capacity  for  effective  cooperation  to  maintain  the 
security  of  this  hemisphere  against  aggression  and 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  peoples. 

"The  agreements  reached  at  the  Inter- American 

CD 

Conference  in  Mexico  City  and  the  solid  support 
given  to  these  agreements  by  all  21  of  the  American 
republics  have  a  significance,  however,  that  ex- 
tends far  beyond  this  hemisphere.  They  provide 
renewed  assurance  that  the  American  nations 
intend  to  live  not  only  as  good  neighbors  among 
themselves  but  as  good  neighbors  in  a  world  of 
neighbors. 

"The  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  share  the  understanding  that  mainte- 


nance of  lasting  peace  in  the  Americas  is  bound  up 
with  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  throughout  the 
world.  To  the  long  and  difficult  tasks  of  organiz- 
ing the  world  for  such  a  peace  they  will  bring  au 
community  of  principle  and  a  rich  store  of  common/ 
experience  which  will  contribute  greatly  toward! 
the  accomplishment  of  this  wider  purpose." 

That  concludes  the  message  which  President 
Roosevelt  had  prepared. 

Now  the  great  man  who  was  the  author  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy  has  passed  away.  But  the 
policy  and  the  program  to  which  he  gave  so  much- 
live  on.  They  are  part  of  America  now.  We 
shall  continue  to  walk  together  as  neighbors  on. 
that  road  to  security  and  peace  which  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  sure  vision  and  steadfast  purpose 
helped  us  so  much  to  find  and  to  follow. 


Decision  by  American  Republics  To  Resume 
Diplomatic  Relations  With  Argentina 


[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

The  20  American  republics  which  were  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  at  Mexico  City  have  de- 
cided unanimously,  after  consultation,  to  resume 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Argentina. 

This  decision  followed  the  reorientation  of 
Argentine  foreign  policy  reflected  by  her  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  war  against  Axis  countries  and 
her  adherence  to  the  acts  of  the  Mexico  City  con- 
ference on  March  27  and  her  subsequent  steps  of 
a  practical  nature  contemplated  in  the  declarations 
made  in  the  resolution  on  Argentina  by  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace.1 

The  State  Department  instructed  Edward  L. 
Reed,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  call  on  the  Act- 
ing Foreign  Minister  of  Argentina  on  April  9  at 
1  o'clock  Buenos  Aires  time  (12  noon  Eastern  War 
Time)  and  leave  a  note  acknowledging  receipt 
of  an  Argentine  note  dated  March  14,  1944  sent 
to  the  Department  by  Ambassador  Escobar. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1, 1945,  p.  538,  and  Apr.  8,  1945,  p.  611. 


This  Argentine  note  of  March  14, 1944,  informed 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  former  Argentine 
President,  General  Ramirez,  had  resigned  and  that 
General  Farrell  had  assumed  the  Presidency. 

The  resolution  on  Argentina,  stating  the  criteria 
which  the  Conference  considered  prerequisite  to 
the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  American  re- 
publics, was  transmitted  by  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  to  the  Argen- 
tine Government  through  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  Argentina  replied  through  the  same 
channel. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  was  held  on  Saturday,  March 
31,  to  consider  the  Argentine  request  to  sign  the 
final  act  of  the  Conference.    With  the  authority) 
of  their  governments  the  members  decided  unani- 
mously after  deliberation  that  the  measures  taken; 
by  Argentina  were  in  accordance  with  the  criteria! 
of  the  resolution  on  Argentina,  and  transmitted  j 
the  Argentine  communication  to  Dr.  Padilla  with 
a  view  to  the  signature  by  Argentina  of  the  final 
act.    The  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Argentina  signed) 
the  final  act  at  Mexico  City  on  April  4. 
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\Tith   the   authorization   of  President  Truman,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  San   Francisco 
conference  will  open  on  April  25,  as  planned— EDWARD  R.  STETT1NIUS,  JR 


E2X 


PEOPLE'S  COMMISSAR  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
OF  THE  U.S.S.R.  TO  ATTEND  CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  14] 

On  April  13  President  Truman  directed  Am- 
bassador Harriman,  who  has  been  conferring  with 
Marshal  Stalin  on  plans  for  the  San  Francisco 
conference,  to  assure  the  Marshal  that  the  coming 
of  V.  M.  Molotov,  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
to  the  conference  at  San  Francisco  would  be  wel- 
comed as  an  expression  of  earnest  cooperation  in 
carrying  forward  plans  for  formulating  the  new 
international  organization  as  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  confirmed  by  the  Yalta  con- 
ference. The  President  stated  he  would  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a  visit  by  Mr.  Molotov 
to  Washington. 

On  April  14  the  President  was  advised  by 
Marshal  Stalin  that  Mr.  Molotov  would  attend  the 
San  Francisco  conference. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  INVITED  TO 

^  SERVE  AS  CONSULTANTS  TO  THE 

AMERICAN  DELEGATION 

[Released  to  the  press  April  10] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  April  10 
that  invitations  had  been  sent  to  the  following 
national  organizations  to  designate  representa- 
tives to  serve  as  consultants  to  the  American  Dele- 
gation at  the  forthcoming  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization  at  San 
Francisco  beginning  April  25: 

American  Section  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council 

American  Bar  Association 
National  Lawyers  Guild 


American  Federation  of  Labor 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association 

American  Legion 

American  Veterans  Committee 

Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Farmers  Union 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
National  Grange 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

National     Federation     of     Business     and     Professional 

Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 
National  League  of  Women  Voters 
Women's  Action  Committee  for  Victory  and  Lasting  Peace 

American  Jewish  Conference 

American  Jewish  Committee 

Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace 

Church  Peace  Union 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 

American  Association  for  the  United  Nations   (Commis- 
sion To  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace) 
Americans  United  for  World  Organization,  Inc. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Policy  Association 
National  Peace  Conference 

Kiwanis  International 

Lions  International 

National  Association   for   the   Advancement   of  Colored 

People 
National  Exchange  Club 
Rotary  International 

American  Council  on  Education 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

National  Education  Association 

The  American  Delegation,  which  consists  of  the 
eight  Delegates  together  with  their  professional 
and  technical  advisers,  must  be  kept  to  the  smallest 
possible  number.  The  consultants  would  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  at  the  request  of  the  Dele- 
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gation  and  would  be  kept  as  closely  informed  of 
the  work  of  the  Conference  as  possible. 

An  effort  has  been  made,  in  inviting  organiza- 
tions to  be  represented  by  consultants  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  select  organizations  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  constitute  a  fair  cross-section  of  citizen 
groups.     It  has  not  been   practicable  to  extend 


consultant  invitations  to  all  organizations  intea 

est  cd  in  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

The  Department  will,  however,  provide  li: 
facilities  at  the  Conference  for  all  civic  organi- 
zations sending  representatives  to  San  Francisco  I 
or  which  may  be  represented  by  their  blanches 
located  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 


Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Jurists 


First  Plenary  Session 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

Your  Excellencies,  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  Jurists  of  the  United  Nations,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  :  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me,  on  behalf  of 
the  President  and  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
welcome  our  distinguished  guests. 

Your  presence  here  attests  your  resolve  and  the 
resolve  of  your  Governments  to  strengthen  that 
great  arm  of  human  protection  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  administration  of  justice.  Nor  is  the 
significance  of  this  meeting  felt  merely  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  land;  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  look  to  you,  to  this  Committee  of  Jurists,  to 
give  voice  to  their  high  resolve  that  differences 
between  nations,  no  less  than  those  between 
individuals,  should  be  settled  by  peaceful  methods 
and  on  a  basis  of  justice. 

In  1920  a  Committee  of  Jurists  met  at  The  Hague 
and  drafted  a  statute  for  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice.  That  statute,  as  approved 
by  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  was  amended  in  certain  respects  in  1929 
by  another  Committee  of  Jurists.  We  are  proud 
that  a  great  American  statesman,  the  late  Elihu 
Root,  served  on  each  of  those  Committees. 

At  Dumbarton  Oaks  it  was  proposed  that  there 
should  be  an  international  court  of  justice  which 
should  constitute  the  principal  judicial  organ  of 
the  contemplated  international  Organization;  that 
the  statute  of  the  court  should  be  either  the  present 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  continued  in 
force  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  desirable, 


1  Delivered  on  Apr.  9,  1945.    The  Secretary  served  as 
temporary  chairman. 


or  a  new  statute  based  upon  the  existing  Statute; 
and  that  the  statute  should  be  a  part  of  the  Charter 
of  the  international  Organization.2 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  envisage  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  Organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  without  having  as  a  com- 
ponent part  thereof  a  truly  international  judicial 
body. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  conversations  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  left  to  the  future  the  task  which 
you  are  about  to  undertake.  If  the  statute  of  such  a 
court  is  to  form  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  new 
international  Organization,  steps  must  now  be 
taken  to  formulate  such  an  instrument  for  consid- 
eration at  the  forthcoming  conference  of  the 
United  Nations  at  San  Francisco.  It  was  because 
of  this  that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
were  invited  to  send  representatives  to  Washington 
for  this  work. 

The  war-weary  world  is  committing  to  your 
hands,  in  the  first  instance,  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  recommendations.  To  your  measured 
judgment  the  people  of  the  world  with  faith  in 
order  under  law  entrust  this  important  initial 
work.  With  knowledge  born  of  the  experiences  of 
the  past,  and  with  hearts  lifted  by  the  great  vic- 
tories won  by  the  United  Nations  over  the  enemies 
of  law  and  human  rights,  you  come  with  a  man- 
date to  make  your  contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  peaceful  world  order. 

With  high  confidence  that  the  results  of  your 
labors  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind, 
I  hereby  open  this  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Jurists. 


Chapter  VII. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  CHINA 


[Released  to  the  press  April  0] 

Mb.  Chairman,  Your  Excellencies,  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  Jurists  of  the  United 
Nations.  Ladies  ami  Gentlemen:  It  is  my  great 
privilege  to  rise  and  respond  to  the  address  so  ably 
and  appropriately  delivered  by  our  chairman  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  first  plenary 
session  of  the  Committee  of  Jurists  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  cordial 
welcome  you  extended  to  all  of  us.  We  completely 
associate  ourselves  with  the  sentiments  and  hopes 
you  have  expressed. 

In  the  words  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 
"All  members  of  the  Organization  shall  settle  their 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that 
international  peace  and  security  are  not  endan- 
gered." One  of  such  means  is,  of  course,  judicial 
settlement. 

In  endeavoring  to  organize  an  international 
court,  we  are  not  treading  on  new  ground ;  we  are 
to  improve  upon  a  system  that  has  been  in  existence 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes.  If 
there  are  imperfections  or  inherent  defects  in  the 
organization  of  the  Court,  it  is  only  because  those 
who  framed  its  Statute  could  not  have,  under  the 


circumstances  then  existing,  drawn  up  a  better 
project. 

Now  we  are  called  upon  either  to  adopt  the  ex- 
isting Statute  with  modifications  or  to  frame  a 
new  statute  based  upon  the  existing  one.  Which- 
ever course  we  may  pursue,  the  present  Statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
will  serve  as  an  indispensable  document  for  our 
work. 

We  know  that,  whatever  organization  may  be 
created  for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  and 
security,  there  must  be  established  the  rule  of  law 
among  nations  and  there  must  be  cultivated 
among  them  the  spirit  of  respect  for  law.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  such  a  court  as  will  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  and  effective  agen- 
cies for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  common  hope  that  the 
labors  of  this  Committee  will  help  to  make  the 
forthcoming  conference  at  San  Francisco  a  suc- 
cess. With  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  we  shall  not  fail  in  our  task. 

I  am  sure  I  am  voicing  the  feelings  of  all  those 
present  when  I  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
American  Government  for  its  kind  and  hospitable 
reception  of  the  representatives  of  the  participat- 
ing nations. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 


[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

Mr.  Secretary,  Your  Excellencies,  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  Jurists  of  the  United 
Nations,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  should  like  to 
assure  you  of  the  appreciation  that  my  country  of 
New  Zealand  will  feel,  and  of  my  own  apprecia- 
tion, of  the  honor  paid  to  my  Dominion  and  myself 
in  inviting  me  to  speak  on  this  opening  day  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  important  Committee. 

I  would  also  express,  for  myself  and  my  fellow 
delegates,  our  appreciation  of  your  welcome  and 
of  the  motives  which  have  impelled  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  conjunction  with  other 
powers,  to  call  this  Committee  together  for  the 
purpose  which  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  have  briefly  but 
fully  outlined. 


May  I  say,  Mr.  Secretary — and  I  am  sure  that 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion— how  glad  we  all  are  to  see  amongst  us  as 
one  of  the  delegates  Dr.  Wang  Chung-hui,  who  is 
himself  a  former  Judge  of  the  present  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  matters  relating  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Statute  upon  which  at  the  out- 
set at  all  events  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
but  I  take  it  that  in  some  respects  relations  between 
nations  are  much  the  same  as  between  individuals, 
that  is  to  say  no  person  as  between  persons  and  no 
nation  as  between  nations  can  reasonably  expect  to 
have  his  or  its  own  way  in  everything.     There 
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must  be  a  certain  amount  of  readiness  to  give  and 
take.  It  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  for  me  at 
this  stage  to  refer  to  any  matter  of  possible  initial 
difference  or,  indeed,  to  refer  at  all  in  any  detail 
to  the  matters  which  may  come  before  this  Com- 
mittee. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  they 
go  forward  to  peace  and  security,  or  they  go  back 
to  barbarism.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  that 
one  of  the  steps  necessary  to  lead  to  permanent 
peace  and  security  is  the  establishment  of  a  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice  which  may 
decide  in  a  peaceful  manner  disputes,  at  all  events 
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disputes  on  justiciable  matters,  which  may  actually 
or  perhaps  even  potentially  arise  as  between  natioD 
and  nation.  This  Committee  has  been  called  to- 
gether  with  a  view  to  framing  an  appropriate  stat- 
ute for  that  purpose.  If  we  succeed  we  shall  have 
performed  a  great  work  for  international  har- 
mony, peace,  and  security.  Failure  would  be  a 
world  tragedy,  but  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  men  of  common  sense  and  good-will 
should  be  able  to  prepare  a  statute  which  will  sat- 
isfy the  necessities  of  the  case  and  be  the  means  ot 
preventing  international  dissension  and  strife. 


First  Meeting  of  the  Committee 


[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

The  Committee  of  Jurists  held  its  first  meeting 
beginning  at  3  o'clock,  April  9.  Mr.  Green  H. 
Hackworth,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State,  was  elected  chairman.  He  stated  that  in 
as  much  as  four  governments,  namely,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  China,  and  the  United 
States,  were  sponsoring  this  meeting,  he  consid- 
ered it  proper  to  ask  his  colleagues  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  China  to  take  the  chair 
in  rotation  from  time  to  time.     This  met  with 


approval.  Monsieur  Jules  Basdevant,  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  was  chosen  as 
rapporteur. 

The  Committee  agreed  upon  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure. It  was  also  agreed  to  use  the  Statute  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  as  a 
basis  for  discussion,  making  such  modifications  as 
might  be  agreed  upon  as  desirable. 

On  April  10  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee,  at  which  time  was  begun  the  discus- 
sion of  the  text  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 


Death  of  Minister  of  Union  of  South  Africa 


MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO 
THE  OFFICER  ADMINISTERING  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA' 

[Released  to  the  press  April  10] 

April  10, 1945. 
Dr.  Gie's  death  comes  as  a  great  shock.  His 
many  friends  in  Washington  and  his  colleagues 
who  are  about  to  depart  for  San  Francisco  share 
with  me  a  feeling  of  profound  grief  at  the  loss  of 
one  who  served  his  country  with  distinction  and 
who  was  about  to  participate  directly  in  the  great 
task  of  building  a  lasting  peace. 

Please    accept    my    condolence    and    deepest 
sympathy. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
1  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  N.  J.  de  Wet. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
TO  FIELD  MARSHAL  SMUTS 

[Released  to  the  press  April  10] 

April  10,  1945. 
Field  Marshal  Jan  Christian  Smuts 
South  Africa  House 
London,  England 
The  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Gie  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference in  San  Fancisco  is  a  shock  to  all  of  us. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  his 
many  friends  here  extend  to  you  profound  sym- 
pathy for  your  country's  loss.    His  wise  counsel 
would  have  contributed  much  to  the  great  task 
which  lies  before  us  and  in  which  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you. 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Inter-American  System  and  a  World 

Organization 


Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ROCKEFELLER1 


[Released  to  the  press  April  11] 

It  is  a  great  HoxoR  to  be  with  the  members  and 
many  friends  of  the  Pan  American  Society 
of  Massachusetts  and  Northern  New  England  to- 
night. The  work  that  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  have  done  in  the  field  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  giving  spirit  and  meaning  to  the  work 
your  Government  has  been  carrying  on.  Tonight 
I  should  like  to  give  you  a  report  on  the  recent 
Mexico  City  conference,  its  significance  for  the 
future,  from  which  you  may  gage  the  contribu- 
tions you  have  made. 

I 

An  international  conference  is  something  more 
than  its  proceedings  and  its  conclusions.  Its  his- 
torical impact  must  be  measured  also  by  the  spirit 
and  tempo  of  its  sessions,  by  the  setting  and 
oratory,  and  by  all  those  attending  circumstances 
which  lend  color  and  atmosphere  to  its  progress. 
Bv  this  broad  standard,  I  think  that  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace  at  Mexico  City  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  conferences  of  the  American  re- 
publics, and  even  of  the  world. 

I  wish  that  I  might  somehow  communicate  to 
you  the  true  quality  of  that  Conference.  You 
would  have  to  visualize  the  beautiful  hill-top 
Castle  of  Chapultepec,  in  the  midst  of  a  park  of 
ageless  cedar  trees  and  rare  flowers.  You  would 
have  to  see  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
rich  with  its  mahogany  desks  and  huge  crystal 
chandelier  and  gilded  roster  of  Mexican  national 
heroes.  You  would  have  to  witness  the  swift  rush 
of  traffic  to  and  from  Chapultepec,  over  the  Paseo 
de  la  Reforma,  a  thoroughfare  which  with  its  six- 
laned  avenue  and  gardened  parkways  and  heroic 
statues  could  scarcely  be  matched  in  any  capital 
city  of  the  world. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  Conference  would  have  more 
meaning  to  you  if  you,  also,  could  have  known  the 
wonderful  hospitality  of  our  Mexican  hosts,  the 
fraternal  feeling  among  the  delegates,  the  eager 
and  relentless  pressure  from   a   hundred  news, 
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radio,  and  camera  men,  who  were  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  world. 

If  you  could  have  shared  these  myriad  impres- 
sions, you  would  have  obtained  a  deep  sense  of  the 
dignity,  the  fraternity,  the  historical  depth,  and 
the  high  purpose  of  the  Mexico  City  conference. 
It  imparted  to  all  who  attended  it  a  lasting  con- 
viction that  the  solidarity  of  the  American  re- 
publics is  something  genuine  and  very  potent- — ■ 
something  significant  not  alone  to  this  Western 
Hemisphere  but  also  to  the  larger  world,  where 
countless  men  struggle  on  far-flung  battlefronts 
that  their  vision  of  security  and  permanent  peace 
may  yet  be  realized. 

In  the  very  days  of  the  Mexico  conference  an 
American  Army  was  crossing  the  Rhine  and  thun- 
dering toward  the  gates  of  Berlin.  Marines  were 
raising  a  new  flag  on  bloody  Iwo  Jima,  and  the 
great  super- fortresses  were  raining  bombs  upon 
the  industrial  centers  of  Japan.  With  the  cer- 
tainty that  victory  is  inevitable,  conference 
thoughts  turned  toward  the  impending  organi- 
zation of  world  security,  and  the  better  way  of  life 
to  come. 

Behind  Chapultepec  were  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
the  Crimea  meeting;  ahead  was  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  at  San  Francisco.  Mexico,  all 
hoped,  would  be  a  happy  augury  for  the  meeting 
by  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  world's  brighter  fu- 
ture. At  Mexico  City,  as  never  before,  the  state- 
craft of  the  American  republics  impinged  upon 
the  problems  of  the  globe ! 

II 

His  Excellency  Manuel  Avila  Camacho,  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  in  the  address  which  opened  the 
Conference,  advanced  the  ideal  of  an  American 
solidarity  that  would  extend  its  benefits  into  the 
entire  world. 

"Evidently,  inter- American  cooperation  will  not 
in  itself  alone  suffice  to  bring  about  a  state  of 

1  Delivered  before  the  Pan  American  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Northern  New  England  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
Apr.  11, 1&45. 
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affairs  which,  by  its  very  complexity,  calls  for 
more  general  interlocking  and  demands  the  ad- 
vent of  an  era  of  generous  world  conciliation,"  he 
said.  "But  the  experience  of  America  will  facili- 
tate that  advent.  We  shall  not  prove  ourselves 
equal  to  the  loftiness  of  the  hope  that  our  hemi- 
sphere has  held  for  the  world  since  the  day  of  its 
discovery,  if  we  hesitate  an  instant  in  assuming 
the  unavoidable  responsibilities  of  transforming 
that  wonderful  hope  into  a  living  and  magnificent 
reality.  ...  A  free  America,  strong,  healthy, 
prosperous,  and  enlightened,  will  constitute  an  in- 
estimable promise  of  well-being  for  the  civilized 
world."  x 

This  keynote  thought  of  the  President  of  Mexico 
accurately  forecast  the  pattern  and  objectives  of 
the  Conference.  There  was,  of  course,  the  pri- 
mary task  of  perfecting  relations  among  the  21 
republics — of  preserving  and  strengthening  that 
free  America — "strong,  healthy,  prosperous,  and 
enlightened" — which  the  President  had  bespoken. 

But  there  was  also  the  parallel  task  of  making 
the  pathway  of  the  Americas  converge  with  the 
road  to  world  security  which  all  freedom-loving 
nations  now  seek.  And  within  both  these  tasks 
there  was  the  need  to  strengthen  the  economic 
cooperation  and  social  well-being  upon  which  the 
stability  and  security  of  international  relations 
inevitably  rest. 

Into  its  primary  task — the  strengthening  of  the 
inter-American  system — the  Conference  moved 
swiftly  and  with  the  confidence  born  of  long  ex- 
perience. Political  trial-and-error  through  twelve 
decades  had  convinced  all  American  republics  of 
the  wisdom  and  timeliness  of  a  multilateral  and 
cooperative  system  for  hemispheric  security  which 
would  transcend  the  unilateral  Doctrine  for  Con- 
tinental Defense  which  President  James  Monroe 
had  proclaimed  in  1823. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec,2  whereby  all  the  Amer- 
ican republics  have  accepted  a  common  responsi- 
bility to  resist  aggression — by  force  if  necessary — 
was  drafted  and  approved  at  Mexico  City  with  a 
swiftness  and  unanimity  which  surprised  even  the 
delegates  themselves.  But  that  swift  fruition  had 
a  long  history.  It  was  possible  only  because  of  the 
progressive  evolution  of  inter-American  political 
opinion  through  many  earlier  conferences,  quick- 
ened by  the  horrible  object  lessons  of  Axis  aggres- 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  1945,  p.  276. 
5  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4, 1945,  p.  339. 
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sion  against  peace-loving  states  during  the  last 
seven  years.  Perhaps,  too,  this  flowering  of  Amer- 
ican solidarity  was  made  possible  in  part  by  the 
propitious  climate  fostered  by  President  Room 
velt's  good-neighbor  policy. 

At  Habana  in  1928  the  American  republics  had 
reduced  their  cooperative  political  philosophy  to 
the  clear  and  firm  terms  of  a  Code  of  International 
Public  Law. 

At  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  the  American  repub- 
lics had  established  the  principle  of  consultation, 
applicable  in  the  event  of  any  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  1938  the  Declaration  of  Lima 3  warned  the 
world  that  in  case  the  peace,  security,  or  territorial 
integrity  of  any  American  republic  were  threat- 
ened by  acts  of  any  nature  arising  outside  the  con- 
tinent they  would  consult  for  the  purpose  of  "co- 
ordinating their  respective  sovereign  wills  .  .  . 
using  the  measures  which  in  each  case  the  circum- 
stances may  make  advisable". 

At  Habana  in  1940  the  final  act  of  Habana 4  de- 
clared that  "any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non- 
American  State  against  the  integrity  or  inviola- 
bility of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  polit- 
ical independence  of  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the 
States  which  sign  this  declaration." 

From  this  Act  of  Habana  the  inter-American 
system  moved  one  long  step  forward  in  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec  through  the  provision  that  the 
American  republics  would  act  unitedly  to  resist 
aggression,  whether  it  came  from  without  or 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  act,  in- 
fluenced by  the  object  lessons  of  Axis  aggression 
in  recent  years,  enables  the  use  of  force  to  stop 
aggression  when  less  drastic  measures  of  diplo- 
matic pressure  or  economic  sanction  prove  inef- 
fective. 

Practically,  the  possibility  of  aggressive  war- 
fare has  been  "outlawed"  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  the  United  States 
that  the  initiative  came  from  other  American  re- 
publics. Colombia,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  pre- 
sented the  original  resolutions  from  which  the 
final  terms  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  were  drafted. 

If  any  American  nation  shows  signs  of  becom- 
ing an  aggressor  against  an  American  state, 
whether  by  economic,  political,  or  military  means, 

8  Pkess  Releases  of  Dec.  24, 1938,  p.  474. 

4  Declaration  XV,  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1940,  p.  136. 
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ie  rest  of  the  nations  consult  together.  If  it  is 
■parent  that  aggression  threatens  one,  all  the  con- 
ulting  American  states  may  take  any  of  the  Inl- 
awing steps — recall  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions, 
reak  diplomatic  relations,  break  postal,  tele- 
pphic,  telephonic,  and  radiotelephonic  relations, 
•r  interrupt  economic,  financial,  and  commercial 
elations  with  the  potential  aggressor.  If  the 
Igressor  is  not  discouraged  by  these  non-military 
Essures,  then  armed  force  is  to  be  used  to  prevent 
>r  repel  aggression. 

There  is  no  conflict  in  principle  or  purpose  be- 
weon  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and  the  Dumbarton 
)aks  Proposals  for  a  world  security  system.  The 
ict  itself  provides  that  the  new  inter-American  set- 
jp  "shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  prin- 
iples  of  the  general  international  organization, 
when  established*'.  The  delegates  all  recognized 
:hat  we  must  have  world  peace  and  security  first  of 
ill.  if  the  Americas  are  to  be  secure  from  attack. 
rhe  inter-American  system  and  the  World  Organ- 
ization have  exactly  the  same  objectives — world 
peace  and  security. 

Ill 

Secretary  Stettinius,  speaking  to  the  first 
plenary  session  of  the  Mexico  City  conference,  said 
that  neither  victory  nor  peace  can  be  won  without 
the  full  support  of  the  American  republics  and 
without  effective  collaboration  among  themselves 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"That  sacred  obligation  we  must  recognize  and 
meet  here  at  Mexico  City,"  he  said.  "We  know 
that  without  the  contributions  that  have  been  made 
by  the  American  republics  in  the  war  the  United 
Nations  could  not  defeat  the  Axis  aggressors. 
This  American  strength— this  strength  of  the  New 
World— must  also  be  built  into  the  structure  of 
peace  if  that  structure  is  to  endure." x 

Our  Secretary  of  State  had  just  completed  a 
26,000-mile  journey  on  errands  of  war  and  peace 
in  four  continents  when  he  arrived  at  Mexico  City. 
He  became  president  of  Commission  II  of  the  Con- 
ference, which  undertook  the  development  and 
orientation  of  the  opinion  of  the  American  repub- 
lics with  respect  to  the  world  security  Organiza- 
tion. 

After  a  fortnight  of  intense  labors  Commission 
II  presented  its  conclusions  in  resolution  XXX, 
entitled  "On  Establishment  of  a  General  Interna- 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25, 1945,  p.  281. 
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tional  Organization,"  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Conference.2  With  this  resolution 
was  a  report  embracing  the  observations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  individual  republics  with  respect 
to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  This  has  since 
been  transmitted  to  governments  of  the  United 
Nations,  preparatory  to  the  San  Francisco 
conference. 

Resolution  XXX  declared  the  determination  of 
the  American  republics  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  and  with  other  peace-loving  nations  in  the 
establishment  of  a  general  international  organiza- 
tion based  upon  law,  justice,  and  equity.  It 
asserted  the  desire  of  these  republics  to  coordinate 
and  harmonize  the  inter- American  system  with  the 
general  international  Organization.  It  also  de- 
clared that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  the  general 
Organization.  At  the  same  time  the  American 
republics  retained  their  full  liberty  to  present  and 
support  at  San  Francisco  all  the  viewpoints  which 
they  may  consider  pertinent. 

The  American  republics  at  Mexico  City  held 
that  the  aspiration  of  universality  is  the  ideal  to- 
ward which  world  organization  should  tend.  Del- 
egates from  republics  other  than  the  United  States 
(which  had  participated  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals)  also  agreed  on  the 
broad  principles :  that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
world  Organization  should  be  the  duly  represent- 
ative organ  of  the  international  community  with 
powers  to  assure  its  effectiveness  in  harmony  with 
the  powers  of  the  Security  Council;  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  tribunal  or  court 
of  justice  was  desirable;  and  that  an  international 
agency  should  be  especially  charged  with  promot- 
ing intellectual  and  moral  cooperation  between 
nations.  The  delegates  held  that  questions  of  an 
inter-American  character  should  preferably  be 
solved  in  accordance  with  inter-American  meth- 
ods and  procedures,  but  in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  general  international  Organization. 

Clearly,  the  American  republics  were  contribut- 
ing their  political  wisdom  gained  during  150 
years  of  practical  experience  and  their  moral  sup- 
port to  the  approaching  conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  trend  of  hemispheric  opinion  was  not, 
of  course,  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  inter- 
national relations  in  any  of  these  republics.  All 
of  the  other  American  republics  were  once  mem- 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  18,  1945,  p.  449. 
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bers  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Their  desire  for 
inter- American  solidarity  has  never  been  intended 
to  exclude  a  broad  and  active  cooperation  with 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Commerce,  history, 
and  immigration  in  earlier  generations  tend  to 
incline  many  American  peoples  toward  a  security 
system  that  promises  to  safeguard  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  Old  World — as  well  as  American — 
countries.  An  international  organization  help- 
ful to  economic  welfare  and  intellectual  coopera- 
tion would  be  especially  in  accord  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  interests  of  the  New  World  republics. 

IV 

The  effort  of  the  Mexico  City  conference  to 
strengthen  the  inter-American  system  *  was  not, 
of  course,  an  innovation  in  international  affairs. 
It  was  simply  a  further  development  and  intensi- 
fication of  a  movement  that  has  been  developing 
steadily  for  more  than  a  century.  There  is  no 
firmer  international  tradition  in  the  world  than 
that  of  inter-American  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion. 

This  movement  grew  gradually  from  experience 
which  revealed  the  necessities  of  both  peace  and 
war  periods.  The  timeliness  of  strengthening  the 
inter-American  system  at  Mexico  City  was  so 
apparent  as  to  be  non-controversial.  There  was 
the  general  desire  to  strengthen  the  Pan  American 
Union,  but  there  was  also  the  urgent  need  of  addi- 
tional protective  measures  against  the  flight  of 
war  criminals  from  Axis  countries  to  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  control  of  Axis  funds,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  subversive  activities. 

Some  of  the  American  republics  adopted  the 
conference  method  of  discussion  and  agreement  as 
long  ago  as  1826  when  a  congress  met  at  Panama 
at  the  instance  of  the  great  liberator,  Simon  Boli- 
var. In  the  period  from  1826  to  1930,  according 
to  Dr.  J.  Fred  Rippy  {Latin  America  in  World 
Politics),  40  official  inter- American  conferences 
were  held  under  Hispanic  American  leadership, 
and  63  were  held  mainly  under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States.  Most  of  those  conferences  were 
for  financial,  or  transportation,  or  sanitary,  or 
other  specialized  purposes. 

But  a  series  of  Conferences  of  American  States 
began  at  Washington  in  1889-90  which  was  des- 
tined to  bring  about  the  effective  and  permanently 
organized  cooperation  of  these  republics.    It  was 


1  For  article  on  in  tor-American  system  by  Dana  G.  Munro, 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  p.  525. 


followed  by  similar  general  conferences :  at  M"xic< 
City  in  1901-02,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  a 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  at  Santiago  in  1923,  a 
Habana  in  1928,  at  Montevideo  in  1933,  and  a 
Lima  in  1938.  The  ninth  Conference  of  America 
States  is  to  be  held  at  Bogota  in  1946.  After  Limj 
and  prior  to  Mexico  City,  there  were  meetings  o 
emergency  character  at  Panama  in  1939,  at  Habam 
in  1940,  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942,  concernec 
primarily  with  the  security  and  defense  of  thL 
continent. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  organ  of  the  Ameri 
can  republics,  grew  out  of  a  Bureau  of  thi 
American  Republics,  originally  authorized  by  th< 
Washington  conference  of  1889-90.  The  origina 
idea  underlying  the  Bureau  was  to  encourage  trad 
among  the  American  republics,  but  its  utility  sooi 
extended  into  many  fields. 

The  long  shadows  of  many  great  statesmen  fal 
across  the  pages  of  inter- American  history.  On« 
might  almost  say  that  the  more  able  the  statesmai 
the  greater  was  his  desire  to  encourage  friendshrj 
and  cooperation  among  these  republics.  Thoma 
Jefferson,  Henry  Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jame; 
Monroe,  James  G.  Blaine,  Elihu  Root,  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  Cordell  Hull,  and  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  are  among  the  illustrious  personalities  o: 
our  own  country  who  have  addressed  their  atten 
tion  and  their  policy  particularly  to  hemisphere 
problems  of  security,  peace,  and  cooperation.  ] 
should  add,  too,  the  names  of  Edward  R.  Stet 
tinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr.  Leo  S 
Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Americar 
Union.  All  the  American  republics  appreciatec 
the  great  personal  contribution  of  Secretary  Stet 
tinius  to  the  agreements  reached  at  Mexico  City 
and  Dr.  Rowe  received  the  acclaim  and  tribute  oJ 
all  the  delegates  for  his  tireless  labors  in  behalf  of 
inter-American  cooperation. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  interest  in  inter 
American  relations  today  is  that  it  is  not  confinec 
to  governments.  Millions  of  citizens  are  studying 
about  the  American  republics,  their  mode  of  life 
their  international  relations,  and  their  progress 
Many  public-spirited  organizations,  such  as  this 
Pan  American  Society  of  Massachusetts  anc 
Northern  New  England,  are  making  systematic 
and  effective  efforts  to  support  these  friendly  rela 
tions  among  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  delegates  at  Mexico  City  felt  these  tides  ol 
comprehension  and  sympathy.  They  formulated 
an  elaborate  plan  for  the  "Reorganization,  Con 
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olidation  and  Strengthening  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
■an  System" — resolution  number  IX  of  the  final 
ict.1  This  will  give  better  definition,  more  regu- 
arity,  and  more  rhythm  to  the  cooperation  among 
he  American  republics. 

The  international  Conferences  of  American 
States  will  meet  at  four-year  intervals,  and  meet- 
ings of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  be 
held  annually  except  in  the  years  of  the  general 
conferences.  Special  meetings  of  the  ministers 
will  be  held  when  problems  of  great  urgency  arise. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  been  given  po- 
litical authority  on  matters  affecting  the  function- 
ing of  the  inter-American  system  and  the  soli- 
darity and  general  welfare  of  the  American  re- 
publics. Such  political  authority  would  be  within 
limitations  imposed  by  the  inter-American  states, 
or  under  special  direction  of  the  meetings  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  now  composed  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions at  Washington,  will  in  future  consist  of  one 
delegate  from  each  of  the  American  republics. 
Such  delegates  will  have  the  rank  of  ambassadors, 
but  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  missions 
at  Washington.  Practically,  this  means  that  the 
Union  will  become  more  autonomous,  in  the  sense 
that  it  will  be  detached  from  the  routine  diplo- 
matic establishments  in  Washington.  It  will  be 
better  able  to  centralize  or  coordinate  a  variety  of 
inter-American  activities. 

Resolution  IX  provided  for  the  drafting  of  a 
charter  for  the  improvement  and  strengthening  of 
the  inter-American  system.  This  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  governments  before  December  31, 
1945.  It  will  enable  a  final  and  definitive  instru- 
ment of  inter- American  relations  to  be  considered 
at  the  next  Conference  of  American  States  to  be 
held  at  Bogota  in  1946. 

The  resolution  also  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  subsidiary  to  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  was 
given  various  functions  within  the  broad  general 
purpose  of  promoting  the  social  progress  and  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  living  of  all  the  American 
peoples. 

The  strengthening  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem was  not  prejudicial  to  a  world  security  or- 
ganization. The  preamble  stated  that  the  system 
is  and  has  traditionally  been  inspired  by  a  deep 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  341. 
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sense  of  universal  cooperation  and  that  it  should, 
furthermore,  "maintain  the  closest  relations  with 
the  proposed  general  international  Organization 
and  assume  the  appropriate  responsibilities  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
general  international  Organization." 


I  have  sketched  in  broad  outline  the  orientation 
of  the  American  republics  toward  the  world  se- 
curity Organization  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
inter-American  system.  I  should  like  to  dwell 
upon  the  thought  that  these  extraordinary  efforts 
relate  to  a  security  system  that  is  directed  not 
merely  to  safety  from  physical  aggression,  but 
which  also  extends  into  a  broad  range  of  human 
activities  upon  which  higher  standards  of  life  and 
social  progress  depend.  As  President  Roosevelt 
said  when  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  were 
published,  "The  projected  international  Organiza- 
tion has  for  its  primary  purpose  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  and  the  creation 
of  the  conditions  that  make  for  peace." 2 

Apart  from  the  long-term  measures  for  perma- 
nent economic  welfare  of  the  American  republics, 
the  delegates  at  Mexico  City  naturally  concerned 
themselves  about  solution  of  the  difficult  problems 
of  the  transitional  period  after  the  war  ends  and 
before  the  restoration  of  normal  peacetime  indus- 
try and  commerce.  The  curtailment  of  United 
States  purchases  of  essential  commodities  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  was  typical  of  the 
problems  which  must  be  solved. 

The  transitional,  as  well  as  the  permanent,  field 
of  inter-American  economic  relations  was  care- 
fully explored  at  Mexico  City  and,  so  far  as  hu- 
manly possible,  principles  and  procedures  were 
adopted  which  are  certain  to  be  very  helpful  in 
the  post-war  period  and  thereafter. 

This  phase  of  conference  activities  was  guided 
with  great  skill  and  patience  by  the  Honorable 
Will  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  In  his 
own  words  to  the  delegates :  "The  United  States 
Government  is  definitely  committed  to  a  postwar 
policy  looking  to  a  substantial  expansion  in  world 
economy.  We  recognize  the  interdependence  of 
nations  in  the  political,  military,  and  economic 
fields  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world 
and  for  the  creation  of  those  conditions  which  will 
promote  higher  levels  of  living  through  an  ex- 

~  "Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1944,  p.  365.    The  italics  are  Mr. 
Rockefeller's. 
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pansion  in  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion of  goods  and  services  and  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  fostering  the  betterment  of 
labor  standards  and  health  and  social  conditions 
in  general." 

Apart  from  the  resolutions  related  to  the  transi- 
tion period,  the  Conference  considered  more  per- 
manent economic  relationships.  Among  the  reso- 
lutions one  finds  repeated  assurances  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  American  republics  and  the  world 
security  Organization,  when  formed,  in  economic 
and  social  fields. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  include  the 
establishment  of  an  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  objective  of  this  Council  would  be  to  create 
the  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being  which 
are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations.  It  would  facilitate  solutions  of 
international  economic,  social,  and  other  humani- 
tarian problems,  and  promote  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

The  American  republics  at  Mexico  City  agreed 
to  establish  an  Inter-American  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  within  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
one  of  its  major  functions  will  be  "To  maintain 
liaison  with  the  corresponding  organ  of  the  gen- 
eral international  organization  when  established, 
and  with  existing  or  projected  specialized  inter- 
national agencies  in  the  economic  and  social  field." 

The  Mexico  City  conference  also  adopted  an 
Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas,  which  has  been 
hailed  as  a  milestone  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  world.1  It  defines  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
American  republics  in  war  and  in  peace,  then  de- 
velops the  principles  which  may  be  applied  in  par- 
ticular problems  of  commerce,  industry,  agricul- 
ture, or  labor. 

Those  major  objectives  are  the  continued  mo- 
bilization of  economic  resources  until  the  achieve- 
ment of  total  victory,  an  orderly  transition  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  Americas  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  conditions,  and  the  constructive  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Americas  through  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  increased  indus- 
trialization, improved  transportation,  modernized 
agriculture,  power  development,  private  capital  in- 
vestment, and  improved  working  conditions — all 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  194.r>,  p.  347,  nnd  Mar.  18,  1945, 
p.  451.  See  also  article  on  "Economic  Aspects  of  the 
Mexico  City  Conference"  by  H.  Gerald  Smith  in  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  8,  p.  624. 
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leading  to  a  rising  level  of  living  and  increased 
consumption. 

Those  high  purposes  would  be  inadequate,  if 
their  attainment  were  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  republics.  They  were  in  fact 
linked  with  the  interests  and  necessities  of  all  peo- 
ple. The  Charter  said  that  an  economic  program 
which  would  enable  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
and  of  the  world  to  achieve  higher  levels  of  living 
is  an  indispensable  factor  in  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  war. 

The  discussions  at  Mexico  City  on  economic  and 
social  topics  were  widely  representative  of  the 
combined  opinion  of  government  officials,  legisla- 
tors, industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  labor 
groups.  The  delegates  to  the  Conference  were 
constantly  counseled  by  advisers  who  had  the 
public  interest  and  welfare  in  mind.  It  was  the 
democratic  method  no  less  than  the  agreements 
which  created  good  feeling.  The  fact  that  a  pains- 
taking consultation  was  being  made  on  the  diffi- 
cult adjustments  and  transitions  of  the  post-war 
period  was  in  itself  a  cause  for  confidence  and  good- 
will. No  one  was  to  get  lost  for  lack  of  guideposts, 
even  where  the  end  of  the  journey  could  not  be 
known. 

For  the  delegates  at  Mexico  City,  it  was  not  just 
a  matter  of  making  rules  for  buying  and  selling, 
or  of  building  factories,  or  making  loans.  There 
was  the  more  difficult  task  of  exploring  objectives 
and  giving  impulse — or  spirit,  if  you  will — to  all 
of  those  beneficent  social  efforts  which  collectively 
are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  human  society. 
There  was  adopted,  for  example,  a  Charter  for 
Women  and  Children  in  which  the  American  re- 
publics agreed  on  many  steps  helpful  to  education, 
health,  the  protection  of  children,  and  vocational 
aid.  There  were  resolutions  on  social  security,  and 
against  racial  discrimination,  and  against  the  cruel 
racial  persecution  employed  by  Hitler  against  the 
Jews.  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely  an  altruistic  pur- 
pose which  did  not  find  expression  in  one  or  another 
of  the  61  resolutions  finally  approved  from  the  285 
introduced  at  the  Mexico  City  conference. 

VI 

The  American  republics  have  given  to  the  world 
their  message  of  fraternity  and  cooperation. 
From  the  historic  Castle  of  Chapultepec  went 
forth  the  series  of  agreements  which  newly  attest 
the  ability  of  statesmen  to  unite  for  victory  in 
war  and  to  organize  progress  in  peace. 
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His  Excellency  Joaquin  Fernandez,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Chile,  in  the  closing  hour  of  the  Con- 
ference said  that  it  had  perfected  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  into  a  program  that  is  something 
more  than  a  system  of  relations  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States.  "It  is  the  system 
of  good  and  fruitful  relations  of  all  the  nations 
of  America  among  themselves  and  it  is  pan- 
Americanism  in  its  highest  expression." 

It  was  a  system  of  "good  and  fruitful"  relations 
to  which  the  distinguished  Minister  referred.  The 
relations  of  the  American  republics  are  to  have  a 
productive  and  expansive  capacity.  Their  own 
spokesmen  have  hoped  and  declared  that  this 
utility  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  larger  pur- 
pose of  world  security  and  peace.  It  is  the  unity 
of  all  peace-loving  nations,  irrespective  of  geo- 
graphical location,  that  is  the  ultimate  goal. 

There  was  no  thought  of  hemispheric  isolation 
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at  Mexico  City.  There  was  neither  desire  nor  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  "bloc"  which  could  lend  itself 
to  the  nefarious  business  of  international  traffick- 
ing and  maneuvering  fatal  to  hopes  for  world 
organization. 

The  final  act  of  the  Mexico  City  conference  has 
the  imperishable  strength  of  high  purpose,  the 
utility  of  organized  cooperation,  and  the  moral 
value  of  friendly  spirit.  I  confidently  believe  that 
it  will  prove  precursive  to  a  world  charter  for  or- 
ganized security  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting. 
In  the  hour  of  that  fortunate  consummation  of 
world  aspiration,  the  friendship  of  the  American 
republics  will  have  demonstrated  itself  a  be- 
neficent agency  for  the  entire  world.  Countless 
thousands  of  brave  men  who  struggle  for  a  bet- 
ter world  will  know  that  their  painful  toil  and 
bloody  sacrifice  have  not  been  in  vain. 


Adherence  by  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria 
to  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations 

CEREMONY  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  SICNING  OF  THE  DECLARATION ' 


Remarks  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

The  response  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  the 
high  purposes  embodied  in  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  is  encouraging  to  all  who  believe  in 
peace  and  freedom. 

The  United  Nations  formally  came  into  being 
when  2G  governments  signed  the  historic  Declara- 
tion of  January  1,  1942.  During  the  three  years 
since  that  time,  the  acceptance  of  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  has  been  so  wide-spread 
that  the  number  of  members  has  almost  doubled. 
The  aims  of  the  United  Nations  from  the  begin- 
ning have  been  complete  victory  over  our  enemies 
and  the  establishment  of  future  peace  and  secu- 
rity. We  are  now  making  great  progress  in  the 
fulfilment  of  both  of  these  aims.  We  are  winning 
impressive  victories  on  the  battle-fronts  of  the 
world,  and  at  San  Francisco  we  are  determined  to 
make  progress  toward  the  assurance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  the  future. 

Today  the  Declaration  is  being  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
Republic  of  Syria,  and  the  Republic  of  Lebanon, 
making  a  total  of  47  signatories.     These  three 


states  are  making  effective  contributions  to  the 
common  war  effort.  They  have  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  Nations  in  spirit  and  in 
fact,  and  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  welcome  them 
formally  into  our  ranks. 

Remarks  by  the  Minister  of  Syria1 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

The  formation  of  the  United  Nations  and  their 
adherence  to  the  Declaration  which  embodies  their 
ideals  are  evidence  of  their  realization  that  war  can 
be  won  and  peace  maintained  only  by  the  most 
persistent  and  concerted  efforts  of  all  the  freedom- 
loving  nations  of  the  world.  Every  one  of  these 
nations  is  convinced  that  her  very  existence  is 
bound  up  with  this  great  common  purpose. 

The  Government  and  people  of  Syria  share  this 
conviction  and  recognize  in  it  the  foundation  of 
their  national  existence.  Inspired  by  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  equality  which  lie  deep  in  their  Arab 
heritage,  and  moved  by  the  zeal  of  their  present 


1  Held  at  the  Department  of  State  on  Apr.  12,  1945.  For 
exchange  of  communications  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Lebanon, 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  11, 1945,  p.  408,  and  Apr.  1, 1945,  p.  575. 

2  The  Honorable  Nazem  Al-Koudsi. 
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rebirth,  they  are  determined  to  exert  their  utmost 
for  the  victory  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
freedom  in  the  world. 

Moved  by  this  determination,  Syria  has,  since 
the  beginning  of  hostilities,  placed  all  her  mate- 
rial resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  in  their 
great  effort  to  defeat  the  forces  of  terror  and  op- 
pression. Then  came  her  declaration  of  war 
against  the  aggressor  nations  as  a  further  evi- 
dence of  her  willingness  to  join  with  all  her  power 
in  the  fight  for  victory  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

In  adhering  to  this  Declaration  by  the  United 
Nations,  my  country  is  filled  with  the  new  enthu- 
siasm which  the  joining  in  such  a  high  purpose 
brings.  She  is  also  deeply  aware  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  this  adherence  places  upon  her  shoul- 
ders. I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  her  repre- 
sentative in  this  historical  moment  of  her  existence, 
and  in  signing  this  document  to  give  formal  and 
legal  expression  to  her  unflinching  stand  with  the 
United  Nations  in  their  struggle  for  the  assurance 
of  victory  and  order. 

My  country  is  grateful  to  the  United  States, 
which  is  accepting  this  Declaration  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  I  am  particularly  happy 
that  the  signature  is  taking  place  in  Washington. 

Remarks  by  the  Minister  Designate  of  Lebanon1 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  world  strug- 
gle my  country  has  never  wavered  in  gladly  plac- 
ing all  its  resources  at  the  service  of  the  Allied 
cause.  This  we  did  in  the  conviction  that  the  Allies 
stood  for  truth,  justice,  and  freedom,  the  three 
supreme  values  which  have  been  in  a  special  way 
associated  with  the  history  and  very  existence 
of  Lebanon. 

Thousands  of  our  children,  or  of  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  have  since  the  beginning  joined 
the  Allied  armies  fighting  practically  in  every 
battlefield ;  and  many  of  them  have  paid  the  high- 
est price  of  their  lives  for  the  common  cause. 
Lebanon  in  fact  wanted  to  declare  war  on  the  Axis 
nations  long  before  we  were  able  to  formally  do  so 
last  February. 

But  we  regard  our  greatest  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  to  lie  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
spheres.  Imbued  with  that  love  of  liberty  which 
our  ancient  mountains  and  traditions  have  always 

1  The  Honorable  Charles  Malik. 
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fostered,  and  inspired  by  the  heroism  of  the  United 
Nations,  our  thinkers  and  writers,  not  only  within 
our  borders  but  throughout  the  entire  Middle  East, 
and  even  beyond,  have  during  these  critical  years 
turned  the  potent  weapon  of  ideas  in  the  service 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  It  is  not  easy  to  pic- 
ture the  state  of  mind  of  the  Near  East  during  the 
present  war  without  the  intellectual  agency  of  the 
Lebanese. 

I  feel  it  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  by  my  Gov- 
ernment to  sign  on  behalf  of  Lebanon  the  Declara- 
tion by  United  Nations.  In  joining  today  this 
great  family  of  nations  my  country  looks  forward 
not  only  to  the  approaching  moment  of  victory, 
but  also  to  the  great  tasks  of  collaboration  now  and 
after  the  war  for  the  building  up  of  an  enduring 
peace. 

Remarks  by  the  Viceroy  of  the  Hejaz  and  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Saudi  Arabia2 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  be  here  today  as  a 
representative  of  my  country,  Saudi  Arabia,  in 
order  to  sign  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations. 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  believes  sin- 
cerely in  those  lofty  principles  for  which  the 
United  Nations  stand  and  are  still  struggling  to 
preserve,  and  which  ultimately  will  prevail  over 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  which  the  enemy  has 
attempted  to  impose  upon  all  mankind. 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  joins  with  the 
other  United  Nations  in  declaring  that  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  righteousness  must  obtain  throughout 
the  world,  and  that  international  relations  must 
be  founded  upon  these  principles. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  these  principles  are 
identical  with  the  tenets  of  the  Moslem  faith  to 
which  400  million  people  of  the  world  subscribe, 
and  which  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has 
adopted  as  its  Constitution.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Moslem  faith  that  righteousness, 
justice,  peace,  and  brotherhood  constitute  the  basis 
of  relationships  among  men. 

At  this  time  when  we  are  assured  of  final  victory 
and  are  about  to  convene  at  San  Francisco  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  lasting  peace  and  security,  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  earnestly  hopes  that 
the  forthcoming  Conference  will  be  successful  in 
attaining  its  objective  in  introducing  a  new  era  in 
which  prosperity,  righteousness,  and  happiness 
will  prevail  throughout  the  world. 

'  His  Royal  Highness  Amir  Faisal. 
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American  Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR1 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  War  Department  April  12] 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  has  been 

steadily  increasing  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
rerman  Government  to  provide,  according  to  the 
^indards  established  by  the  Geneva  Convention, 
jr  American  prisoners  of  war  in  German  custody, 
iccordingly,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
ith  the  cooperation  of  the  Swiss  Government  as 
rotecting  power,  the  Swedish  Government,  the 
jnerican  Red  Cross,  and  the  International  Red 
ross,  has  been  and  is  doing  everything  within 
s  power  to  get  food  and  other  supplies  to  these 
len. 

In  general,  conditions  under  which  American 
risoners  are  held  in  Germany  today  are  deplor- 
ble.  The  offensives  of  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
ist  and  on  the  west  have  overrun  27  of  the  pris- 
ner-of-war  camps  and  hospitals  out  of  the  78  in 
rhich  American  soldiers  were  known  to  be  held, 
'hese  military  operations  have  resulted  in  the  lib- 
ration  of  approximately  15,000  Americans  on  the 
istern  and  western  fronts.  However,  the  German 
rovernment  has  hastily  evacuated  36,000  Ameri- 
in  prisoners  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  where 
£,000  others  were  already  being  held. 

The  conditions  under  which  many  of  these  70,000 
len  are  living  today  are  due  to  a  large  extent  to 
rermany's  fanatical  determination  to  continue  a 
opeless  war,  with  a  resultant  disintegration  under 
isastrous  military  defeat.  Her  transport  system 
5  demoralized,  administrative  chaos  has  resulted, 
nd  there  has  been  a  loss  of  effective  central  con- 
rol. 

The  movement  of  these  36,000  American  pris- 
ners  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  together  with 
housands  of  other  Allied  prisoners  and  millions 
f  civilians,  was  accomplished  in  many  cases  on 
oot.  The  German  Government  made  little  or  no 
'reparation  to  provide  food,  shelter,  and  medical 
are  for  these  prisoners,  who  were  marched  long 
istances  under  extreme  weather  conditions, 
fany  of  them  arrived  at  their  destinations  ex- 
lausted  and  sick.  Those  who  were  unable  to  com- 
pete the  marches  were  eventually  transported  to 
ailheads,  from  which  they  were  moved  by  freight 
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trains  to  prisoner-of-war  camps  deeper  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  constant  compressing  of  these  prisoners  into 
camps  in  an  ever-narrowing  area  has  resulted  in 
extreme  hardship.  Food  and  sanitary  provisions 
have  suffered,  and  disrupted  transport  facilities 
have  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  Red  Cross  supplies 
in  many  places. 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  this  situation,  large  cen- 
tral supply  depots  of  Red  Cross  stocks  were  estab- 
lished in  areas  where  there  were  large  concen- 
trations of  Allied  prisoners.  In  northern  Ger- 
many, Liibeck  was  the  German  port  of  entry  for 
materials  shipped  via  Sweden.  Moosburg,  in  Ba- 
varia, was  the  railhead  for  delivery  of  supplies 
from  Switzerland.  The  locations  of  these  depots 
may  be  changed  in  accordance  with  changes  in 
prisoner  concentrations,  and  changes  in  the  oper- 
ational situation. 

Ample  stocks  are  available  in  Sweden  and  Swit- 
zerland to  keep  these  depots  provided.  At  present, 
a  total  of  163,580  tons  of  Red  Cross  supplies,  in- 
cluding millions  of  individual  food  parcels,  are 
either  available  in  Liibeck  and  Moosburg  for  trans- 
shipment into  Germany  or  are  awaiting  shipment 
in  Switzerland  and  at  the  ports  of  Toulon,  Gote- 
borg,  Lisbon,  Marseille,  and  Barcelona. 

Supplies  are  moved  constantly  from  Sweden  to 
Liibeck  in  small  Swedish  coastal  vessels.  Railroad 
cars  have  been  made  available  for  an  International 
Red  Cross  pool  for  the  carriage  of  supplies  from 
Switzerland  into  Germany.  A  total  of  525  rail- 
road cars  have  been  supplied  for  this  service  from 
non-German  sources.  During  the  first  12  days  of 
March,  Germany  provided  44  railroad  cars  for  the 
transport  of  500  tons  of  Red  Cross  supplies  from 
Switzerland. 

The  principal  problem  is  that  of  transporting 
these  supplies  to  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  after 
they  have  arrived  in  Germany.  Recourse  is  being 
had  to  truck  convoys.  These  have  been  furnished, 
together  with  fuel,  from  Allied  governmental  and 
military  sources.  They  are  operated  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.     Approximately  250  trucks 

1  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  and  Henry  L.  Stimson. 
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are  reported  to  be  operating  at  present  in  this  serv- 
ice in  southern  Germany,  and  68  in  northern  Ger- 
many. Additional  trucks  are  being  assembled  and 
put  into  service  as  soon  as  available. 

In  many  cases,  Allied  prisoners  of  war  are  driv- 
ing the  relief  trucks.  Military  authorities  report, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  southern  area, 
that  the  facilities  for  moving  the  supplies  are 
improving. 

Despite  chaotic  conditions  inside  Germany, 
there  is  evidence  that  supplies  are  reaching  some 
of  the  prisoner  camps.  Efforts  to  get  supplies  to 
all  of  the  remaining  camps  will  continue 
unremittingly. 

These  facts  are  presented  so  that  the  American 
people  may  have  authoritative  information  re- 
garding the  conditions  under  which  American 
prisoners  are  being  held  in  Germany,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  efforts  being  made  to  ameliorate  those 
conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  suffering  caused  by  the  con- 
ditions here  described,  instances  are  being  daily 
uncovered  of  deliberate  neglect,  indifference,  and 
cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  American  prisoners, 
actions  which  have  shocked  the  entire  civilized 
world.  These  atrocities  are  documented  by  the 
pitiable  condition  of  liberated  American  soldiers. 
The  American  Nation  will  not  forget  them.  It  is 
our  relentless  determination  that  the  perpetrators 
of  these  heinous  crimes  against  American  citizens 
and  against  civilization  itself  will  be  brought  to 
justice. 

Anniversary  of  Nazi  Attack 
On  Denmark  and  Norway 

Statement  by  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  9] 

Today  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  infamous 
and  ruthless  attack  on  Denmark  and  Norway.  For 
five  long  years  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  peoples 
have  suffered  under  the  heel  of  the  Nazi  oppressor. 
Yet  never  has  their  courage  lagged.  Never  have 
they  ceased  to  resist.  Very  soon  their  period  of 
martyrdom  will  be  ended.  Then,  as  the  peoples 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  have  fought  as  Allies 
in  the  common  struggle  against  the  forces  of  ag- 
gression, so  will  they  work  with  the  other  like- 
minded  nations  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  and  security. 


Operations  of  UNRRA 

SECOND  QUARTERLY  REPORT1 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  11] 

The  text  of  the  President's  letter  of  transmittal 
of  the  second  quarterly  report  on  UNRRA  to  the 
Congress  follows,  in  part : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  oi 
America:  ...  In  the  course  of  their  victorie 
United  Nations  armies  have  liberated  millions  of 
people  and  have  done  their  best  to  provide  them 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  essential  civilian  sup- 
plies. But  the  needs  of  the  liberated  people  can-1 
not  be  met  by  the  armed  forces  alone.  Their  chief 
task  is  to  fight  and  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  UNRRA  can  help 
the  liberated  people  only  to  the  extent  that  military 
considerations  of  operations,  supply,  shipping,  and 
distribution  make  it  possible.  The  requirements 
of  the  armed  forces  for  accelerated  military  opera- 
tions have  had  the  first  call  on  our  supplies,  our 
shipping,  and  the  unloading  and  transportation 
facilities  in  the  liberated  areas. 

Notwithstanding  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
UNRRA  has  shipped  some  supplies  to  the  liberated 
areas  and  UNRRA  personnel  has  begun  to  aid  in 
the  distribution  of  these  supplies.  It  has  begun, 
too,  to  assist  in  the  immense  task  of  repatriating' 
the  millions  of  displaced  United  Nations  nationals 
and  to  assist  in  preventing  and  controlling  the 
spread  of  disease  among  the  victims  of  war.  As 
rapidly  as  circumstances  permit,  UNRRA  is  fur- 
nishing emergency  and  essential  aid  to  the  heroic 
people  who  fought  the  Nazis  before  the  invaders 
overran  their  lands,  who  fought  them  later  during 
the  period  of  occupation,  and  who  are  now  fighting 
side  by  side  with  the  forces  of  the  other  United 
Nations. 

We  in  America,  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  the  battle  for  the  world  waged  beyond  our 
shores,  propose  as  participants  in  UNRRA  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  help  these  victims  of  war  begin 
to  regain  their  strength  so  that  they  can  help 
themselves  and  assume  their  rightful  places  as 
partners  in  achieving  victory  and  in  building  a 
lasting  peace. 

Frankxin  D.  Roosevelt 
The  White  House 

April  11, 1945. 

1  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  28,  1944. 
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Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 

United  Nations 

Statement  by  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 


Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

I  regret  very  much  that  because  I  am  meeting 
this  week  in  almost  continuous  session  with  the 
>ther  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
:he  San  Francisco  conference  it  is  not  possible  for 
ne  to  come  before  you  in  person  to  make  this  state- 
nent  in  behalf  of  United  States  participation  in 
"he  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
Qnited  Nations. 

The  responsibilities  which  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  shall  un- 
dertake are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  success 
of  the  world  Organization  which  we  hope  to  es- 
tablish as  a  result  of  our  labors  at  San  Francisco. 

Most  of  the  discussion  of  the  world  Organization 
has  centered  upon  its  power  to  prevent  or  to  sup- 
press aggression.  That  is,  however,  only  half  of 
the  task  that  the  world  Organization  must  ac- 
complish if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Hunger,  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance  are  con- 
ditions that  give  aggressors  their  chance.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  unless  the 
nations  of  the  world  collaborate  successfully  to 
reduce  and  eventually  remove  the  economic  and 
social  causes  of  war.  We  know  also  that  without 
this  collaboration  it  will  be  impossible  to  achieve 
and  maintain  an  expanding  economy  and  higher 
standards  of  living  for  the  American  people  after 
the  war.  We  cannot  have  prosperity  in  the  United 
I  States  if  large  areas  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
sunk  in  depression. 

The  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion will  provide  the  means  for  the  close  collabo- 
ration that  is  necessary  in  a  vitally  important  area 
of  economic  action.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the 
United  States  and  other  United  Nations  to  achieve 
improved  standards  of  nutrition,  higher  and  more 
stable  levels  of  farm  income,  and  more  efficient 
production  and  distribution  of  all  food  and  agri- 
cultural products.2 

The  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  initiative 
originally  taken  in  this  field  by  the  United  States 
Government.  In  May  1943  a  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  met  at  Hot 


Springs,  Virginia,  on  the  invitation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. This  was  the  first  United  Nations  con- 
ference. It  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  Interim  Commission  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the 
conference  and  to  recommend  to  the  member  gov- 
ernments a  plan  for  a  permanent  organization. 

The  Interim  Commission  drew  up  a  report  and 
a  constitution  for  the  proposed  permanent  organi- 
zation which  were  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions governments  for  their  consideration  last 
August.  The  bill  which  you  have  before  you  pro- 
vides for  acceptance  of  this  constitution  and  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work 
of  the  Organization. 

Eighteen  nations,  including  Great  Britain, 
China,  the  Netherlands,  Mexico,  and  14  others, 
have  already  accepted  the  constitution.  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  under  its  constitu- 
tion, will  become  an  established  fact  after  20  na- 
tions have  accepted  membership.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  the  Organization  will  be  able 
to  start  functioning  in  the  very  near  future. 

This  will  not  be  too  soon,  for  we  know  that  many 
serious  problems  in  nutrition,  food,  and  agricul- 
ture will  be  pressing  for  solution  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  war,  and  that  prepara- 
tions to  deal  with  them  effectively  can  be  under- 
taken only  through  the  organized  international 
cooperation  which  this  Organization  will  make 
possible. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  under  the  proposed 
constitution  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion will  have  no  powers  of  compulsion.  It  will 
have  powers  of  advice  and  recommendation  only. 
Nor  will  the  Organization  have  any  functions  con- 
cerned with  relief.  It  can,  however,  have  a  de- 
cisive influence  toward  meeting  successfully  many 
problems  of  transition  from  wartime  to  peacetime 


1  Read  by  Assistant  Secretary  Acheson  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Apr.  12, 1945. 

2  For  article  on  the  purpose  and  structure  of  the  pro- 
posed Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  see  Btxlletin 
of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  225. 
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agricultural  production  and  consumption  and  to- 
ward developing  long-range  policies  and  programs 
of  both  a  national  and  an  international  character 
which  will  raise  levels  of  nutrition  and  of  real 
income  for  agricultural  producers. 

Under  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  which 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  Charter  of  the  world 
Organization  that  the  United  Nations  will  under- 
take to  write  at  San  Francisco,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  would  come  within  the 
framework  of  the  world  Organization.  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  world  Organiza- 
tion would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  other  specialized  agencies  in  the 
social  and  economic  field.  The  functions  of  all 
these  agencies  are  intimately  interrelated  with 
each  other  and  with  the  over-all  objectives  of 
security  from  both  depression  and  war. 

I  look  with  high  hope  upon  the  results  which 
can  be  achieved  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, provided  that  the  United  States  and 
the  other  United  Nations  establish  it  promptly  and 
give  it  their  full  support.     Great  advances  have 
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been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion and  in  methods  of  agricultural  production 
and  conservation,  which  make  it  possible  today, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  produce  enough  of 
the  right  kinds  of  food  for  everybody.  We  have 
yet  to  learn,  however,  how  to  apply  this  new 
knowledge  so  that  the  fear  of  hunger  and  famine 
can  ultimately  be  banished  from  the  earth. 

I  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  future  security  and 
well-being  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  we  make  a  beginning  toward 
this  objective  through  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  attain  the 
high  levels  of  employment  in  this  country  which 
will  assure  to  every  American  child  the  good  food 
he  needs  and  to  every  American  farmer  the  decent 
living  conditions  which  he  should  have  if  other 
peoples  in  the  world  are  so  hungry  and  impover- 
ished that  they  cannot  trade  with  us  on  a  mutually 
profitable  basis.  Nor  can  we  prevent  the  rise  of 
some  future  dictator  whose  aggressions  would 
plunge  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
into  another  and  disastrous  war  unless  real  prog- 
ress is  made  in  the  next  decade  toward  advancing 
the  food  and  agricultural  standards  of  all  peoples. 


Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

'X^he  Secretary's  statement  which  I  have  just 
■*•  read  covers  the  place  of  the  FAO  in  our  total 
foreign  policy  and  its  importance  as  a  means  of 
achieving  international  cooperation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  expanding  world  economy  in  one 
of  the  most  important  segments  of  that  economy. 
I  should  like  to  talk  in  somewhat  greater  detail 
about  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Organi- 
zation itself. 

How  the  Organization  Would  Carry  on  Its 
Work 

At  the  outset  I  think  we  should  all  be  clear  that 
what  is  proposed  here  is  an  organization  for 
pooling  the  best  knowledge  and  experience  of 
all  countries  in  the  fields  of  nutrition,  agricultural 
production  and  marketing,  and  in  the  efficient  uti- 
lization of  the  land,  forest,  and  fishery  resources 
of  the  world.  It  will  also  afford  an  international 
forum  for  problems  of  mutual  interest  in  these 


'Made  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Apr.  12, 1945. 


fields  and  for  discussion  of  questions  of  public 
policy  which  affect  the  interests  of  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  agricultural  products  and  of 
their  governments. 

In  order  to  avoid  constant  repetition,  I  should 
like  also  to  remind  you  at  the  outset  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  constitution  of  the  Organization  it 
will  deal  with  problems  relating  not  only  to  agri- 
culture but  also  to  forestry  and  to  fisheries,  and 
that  wherever  applicable  the  term  agriculture 
applies  to  these  two  other  industries  as  well. 

In  addition  to  affording  a  forum  for  discus- 
sion of  problems  of  practice  and  policy,  the  Or- 
ganization through  its  permanent  staff  will  also 
be  continually  engaged  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  statistical  and  technical  informa- 
tion in  order  that  knowledge  and  discovery 
wherever  made  may  be  available  to  enliven  the 
economy  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Organization  is  strictly  a  fact-finding  re- 
search and  advisory  institution ;  it  has  no  powers 
or  authority  over  the  member  governments;  it 
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Idoes  not  take  action  to  put  into  effect  by  itself 
any  recommendations  that  it  may  make  or  any  of 
khe  scientific  knowledge  and  techniques  which  it 
tnay  disseminate.  Those  remain  matters  for  in- 
dividual governments  and  their  citizens. 

In  some  respects  therefore  this  is  a  less  spec- 
tacular type  of  organization  than  an  agency  in 
which  governments  lodge  various  powers  of  ac- 
tion. It  performs  its  functions  by  the  quieter  but 
i  nonetheless  effective  process  of  adding  to  man's 
i  knowledge  and  to  the  wider  dissemination  of  it 
and  by  the  process  of  exchanging  views  about  the 
|  application  of  that  knowledge.  These  are  the  proc- 
esses which  have  formed  the  foundation  of  all 
improvement  in  the  material  welfare  of  mankind. 

As  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution, 
the  purposes  to  which  these  activities  are  all  di- 
rected are  the  promotion  by  the  member  nations 
of  "the  common  welfare  by  furthering  separate  and 
collective  action  on  their  part  for  the  purposes  of 
raising  levels  of  nutrition  and  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  the  peoples  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, securing  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  all  food  and 
agricultural  products,  bettering  the  condition  of 
rural  populations,  and  thus  contributing  toward 
an  expanding  world  economy". 

Specific  Functions  of  the  FAO 

Article  I  of  the  constitution  then  proceeds  to 
define  more  precisely  the  functions  which  are  to 
be  performed  by  the  Organization  in  the  further- 
ance of  these  broad  purposes.  These  include  first 
the  collection,  analysis,  interpretation,  and  dis- 
semination  of  information  relating  to  nutrition, 
food,  and  agriculture.  The  second  major  function 
of  the  Organization  is  the  promotion  and,  in  ap- 
propriate cases,  recommendation  of  national  and 
international  action  with  respect  to  all  types  of 
research  relating  to  food  and  agriculture ;  the  im- 
provement of  education  and  administration  and 
the  spread  of  public  knowledge  in  these  fields;  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  adoption 
of  improved  methods  of  agricultural  production; 
improvement  of  processing,  marketing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  products;  the  adoption 
of  policies  for  the  provision  of  adequate  agricul- 
tural credit,  both  national  and  international ;  and 
the  adoption  of  international  policies  with  re- 
spect to  agricultural  commodity  arrangements.  In 
all  the  fields  in  this  second  category  of  functions, 
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it  will  be  observed  that  the  FAO  is  not  itself  the 
active  agent  for  carrying  its  knowledge  or  recom- 
mendations into  effect;  its  function  is  rather  the 
promotion  of  knowledge  and  of  desirable  public 
policy  in  these  fields,  leaving  individual  countries 
free  to  determine  to  what  extent  and  by  what 
methods  they  give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Organization. 

The  third  main  function  of  the  Organization 
is  to  assist  in  making  technical  assistance  avail- 
able to  governments  which  desire  it,  in  part  by 
providing,  in  cooperation  with  governments  con- 
cerned, such  missions  as  may  be  needed  to  assist 
them  in  realizing  the  purposes  of  the  Organization. 

The  raw  materials  for  the  work  of  the  Organi- 
zation will  be  in  large  part  the  reports  and  infor- 
mation periodically  made  available  by  the  member 
governments  and  such  special  reports  as  may  be 
requested  on  the  progress  made  toward  achieving 
the  purposes  of  the  Organization  as  set  forth  in 
the  preamble.  These  reports  and  statistics  will 
serve  a  dual  function :  They  will  enable  the  Organ- 
ization to  serve  as  a  research  and  statistical  clear- 
ing-house which  member  nations  can  use  to  help 
them  achieve  better  levels  of  living  for  themselves, 
and  in  addition  they  will  serve  as  a  perpetual  inter- 
national reminder  that  facts  and  statistics  and 
advice  must  find  ultimate  expression  in  human 
betterment.  This  two-way  flow  of  information 
between  members  and  the  Organization  will  thus 
serve  both  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  bases  of 
knowledge  and  will  cause  each  nation  to  examine 
its  own  experience  and  to  determine  how  well  it 
has  applied  the  best  knowledge  and  techniques 
available  to  it. 

Structure  of  the  Organization 

In  keeping  with  its  character,  the  structure  of 
the  Organization  is  straightforward  and  simple. 
It  consists  of  a  representative  conference,  an  ex- 
ecutive committee,  a  director  general,  and  a  per- 
manent staff.  The  purely  fact-finding  advisory 
and  recommendatory  nature  of  the  Organization 
is  reflected  in  its  structure.  Each  nation,  large  or 
small,  has  one  vote.  At  the  outset,  the  44  countries 
which  were  represented  at  the  Hot  Springs  con- 
ference and  which  have  worked  together  in  the 
Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture  are 
entitled  to  membership  simply  upon  acceptance 
of  the  constitution.  Provision  is  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  other  countries  with  the  concurrence 
of  two  thirds  of  all  members  of  the  Organization. 
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The  deliberative  and  representative  work  of  the 
Organization  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a  conference 
which  will  meet  at  least  annually  at  which  each 
member  will  have  one  representative  who  may  be 
assisted  by  alternates,  associates,  and  advisers. 

A  small  executive  committee  of  not  less  than 
9  nor  more  than  15  members  is  provided  to  carry 
on  such  work  of  the  conference  as  may  be  delegated 
to  it,  with  the  exception  of  certain  powers,  such 
as  the  powers  of  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
of  determining  relationships  to  the  general  inter- 
national Organization,  admission  of  new  members, 
et  cetera,  which  are  specifically  reserved  to  the  con- 
ference itself. 

The  day-to-day  work  of  the  Organization  is  to 
be  carried  on  by  a  permanent  staff  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  director  general,  who  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal executive  officer  of  the  Organization. 

Relationship  With  Other  Organizations 

We  do  not  expect  the  FAO  to  work  in  a  vacuum. 
The  Organization  will  work  closely  with  the  mem- 
ber governments.  In  addition,  the  purposes  of 
the  Organization  in  its  particular  fields  are  identi- 
cal with  the  broad  economic  objectives  of  the  gen- 
eral Organization  to  be  perfected  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  objectives  of  the  other  specialized 
economic  and  social  organizations.  In  the  consti- 
tution, provision  has  been  made  for  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  FAO  and  other  specialized  organ- 
izations with  related  responsibilities.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  Organization  to  constitute,  with- 
out losing  its  autonomy,  a  part  of  the  general  inter- 
national Organization,  under  arrangements  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  two  organizations.  In 
particular,  we  envisage  that  this  means  that 
through  the  projected  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  Organization  the  work 
of  the  FAO  will  be  brought  into  coordination  with 
the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  generally,  and 
that  the  work  of  all  the  specialized  organizations, 
of  which  the  FAO  is  one,  will  be  kept  in  harmoni- 
ous relationship. 

One  very  special  relationship  remains  to  be 
worked  out.  This  relates  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.  That  Institute, 
which  has  in  recent  years  been  an  Axis  captive,  has 
always  had  a  more  limited  scope  than  is  projected 
for  the  FAO.  It  obviously  would  be  undesirable 
to  maintain  two  organizations  in  the  same  field 
which  would  inevitably  tend  to  be  competitive 
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with  each  other.  In  the  view  of  this  Government, 
prompt  steps  should  be  taken,  as  Boon  as  the  FAO 
is  established,  to  absorb  the  functions  and  the 
physical  resources  of  the  International  Institute 
into  the  FAO,  and  we  have  been  giving  careful 
consideration  to  procedures  by  which  this  might 
be  brought  about.  Clearly,  however,  these  steps 
cannot  be  taken  until  there  is  an  organization  to 
absorb  the  International  Institute.  As  soon  as 
the  possibility  of  absorption  exists,  it  would  be 
the  intent  of  this  Government  to  consult  with  other 
members  of  the  Rome  Institute  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  a  prompt  amalgamation. 

Obligations  or  Members 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  enumerate  the  require- 
ments of  membership  in  the  FAO.  They  are  few 
and  simple. 

1.  The  requirement  to  make  periodic  reports 
on  the  experience  and  activities  of  this  country 
in  the  fields  of  food  and  agriculture  such  as  are 
customary  with  respect  to  any  international  or- 
ganization of  which  we  are  a  member.  This  would 
entail  as  a  matter  of  course  making  available  to 
the  Organization  the  great  volume  of  statistical 
material  which  we  normally  produce  for  publica- 
tion in  this  country  as  well  as  occasional  special 
studies  desired  by  the  FAO. 

2.  The  requirement,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  our  constitutional  procedure,  to  contribute  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  budget  of  the  Organi- 
zation. For  the  first  year,  provision  is  made  for 
a  total  budget  of  2i/2  million  dollars,  of  which  the 
United  States  share  is  25  percent,  or  $625,000.  It 
is  envisaged  that  in  the  longer  run  the  annual 
budget  may  reach  approximately  5  million  dollars, 
and  in  recognition  of  this  fact  H.  J.  Res.  145  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $1,250,000  annually,  as  may  be  required 
for  expenditure  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  contribution  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  expenses  of  the  Organization. 

3.  The  requirement  to  accord  to  the  Organiza- 
tion and  its  staff  such  diplomatic  privileges  as 
may  be  possible  under  our  constitutional  proce- 
dures. These  are  matters  which  this  Government 
will  need  to  consider  in  connection  with  other  in- 
ternational organizations  as  well  as  the  FAO,  and 
the  Congress  will  undoubtedly  want  to  consider 
the  subject  as  a  whole  rather  than  take  it  up  with 
particular  reference  to  any  one  organization. 
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4.  Finally,  the  requirement  to  respect  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  staff  of  the  Organization, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  influence  any  United  States 
nationals  who  might  be  selected  for  that  staff. 

These  duties  of  membership  merely  reflect  the 
principles  which  have  long  motivated  this  Gov- 
ernment in  its  relations  with  other  governments — 
namely,  the  sharing  with  them  of  our  experience 
and  technical  assistance  in  broadening  and 
strengthening  the  bases  of  their  economies  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  nutrition.    What  is  new 
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and  distinctive  about  the  proposed  Organization 
is  that  for  the  first  time  it  would  draw  together 
into  one  organization  consideration  of  both  pro- 
duction and  consumption  aspects  of  agricultural, 
forest,  and  fishery  products;  it  would  relate  re- 
ciprocally the  welfare  of  the  people  who  produce 
these  products  and  of  the  people  who  consume 
them  and  thus  contribute  to  the  stable  and  expand- 
ing prosperity  of  two  thirds  of  the  world's  pro- 
ducers and  to  the  better  nutrition  of  all  the  world's 
consumers. 


Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 


[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
■*-  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  at  Hot  Springs.  It  did  not  take  that 
Conference  to  stimulate  my  interest  in  agriculture, 
but  the  Conference  did  reinforce  my  firm  belief 
in  the  necessity  for  international  collaboration  if 
we  are  to  have  a  sane  and  prosperous  agriculture 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  years  after  the  war,  the  condition  of 
foreign  trade  will  directly  concern  the  well-being 
of  all  the  American  people.  Industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture, the  professions,  and  the  service  trades 
have  a  stake  in  a  vigorous  and  expanding  world 
commerce.  If  we  are  to  have  continuing  pros- 
perity and  full  employment,  we  shall  have  to  sell 
a  lot  more  goods  to  other  nations  than  we  did  in 
the  years  just  before  the  war,  and  in  return  we 
shall  have  to  buy  a  lot  more  goods  from  them. 

These  basic  facts  have  been  stated  many  times  in 
recent  months.  They  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 
It  is  very  much  in  our  national  interest,  first,  to 
develop  a  larger  total  volume  of  international 
trade,  and,  second,  to  maintain  for  ourselves  a 
fair  share  of  the  expanding  total. 

I  believe  that  establishment  of  the  proposed 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  as  an  active  mem- 
ber would  contribute  substantially  to  progress  to- 
ward both  of  those  goals,  even  though  it  would 
have  no  executive  authority  over  either  the  course 
of  world  trade  or  the  farm  policies  of  individual 
nations. 

I  shall  confine  this  statement  largely  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  main  reasons  I  hold  that 
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belief.  In  so  doing  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  in 
any  way  that  I  underestimate  the  importance  of 
FAO  in  the  whole  broad  task  of  building  and 
maintaining  a  just  peace.  As  you  know,  approval 
by  one  more  nation — which  I  trust  will  be  the 
United  States — is  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  into  being  as 
a  functioning  mechanism  for  international  co- 
operation. It  would  be  the  first  of  what  I  hope 
will  be  an  integrated  group  of  world  organiza- 
tions for  furthering  security  and  prosperity. 

Such  considerations  are  vitally  important.  I 
am  not  forgetting  any  of  them  in  turning  to  some 
of  the  more  specific  possibilities  that  FAO  holds 
for  a  healthy  and  growing  world  commerce  in 
which  this  country  will  have  its  full  share. 

Every  day  it  grows  more  obvious  that  an  ex- 
panding international  trade  will  be  the  key  to 
many  of  the  important  problems  in  the  years  when 
peace  has  been  reestablished.  If  we  are  going  to 
produce  abundantly  and  make  full  use  of  what  we 
turn  out,  for  the  benefit  of  both  producers  and 
consumers,  there  must  be  a  constantly  increasing 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  among  nations. 
If  there  is  not  such  an  exchange,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  would  have  to  choose  between 
lowering  levels  of  living  through  producing  less 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  allowing 
farmers  and  other  basic  producers  to  be  swamped 
under  unmarketable  surpluses. 

Eventually,  there  is  no  dodging  that  choice.  In 
the  recent  past,  nations  have  tried  to  find  ways  of 
eating  their  cake  and  having  it,  too.  They  have 
sought  self-sufficiency  through  trade  barriers  and 
bounties.  They  have  tried  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction (never,  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  very 
successfully  over  any  long  period).     They  have 
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tried  export  subsidies  in  a  vain  effort  to  export 
depression  conditions  along  with  the  commodities 
themselves. 

Over  the  long  pull,  none  of  these  attempts  has 
worked  in  the  past.  There  is  no  indication  that 
they  would  be  any  more  successful  in  the  future. 
Greater  consumption,  larger,  more  efficient,  better- 
balanced  production,  and  greater  world  trade  still 
offer  the  only  real  way  out  of  the  woods. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  nations  of  the  world, 
working  together,  can  find  many  practical  ways 
for  expanding  production,  consumption,  and 
world  trade.  Creation  of  a  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  can  stimulate  this  process  substan- 
tially, not  only  for  food  and  agriculture  products 
but  for  other  commodities  as  well. 

First,  as  to  production.  Already  the  highly  de- 
veloped agricultural  countries  have  built  up  a 
great  body  of  knowledge  on  how  to  produce  food 
and  agriculture  products  abundantly  and  effi- 
ciently, and  they  are  learning  more  every  year. 
Through  the  facilities  of  FAO  this  knowledge  can 
be  pooled  and  can  be  carried  quickly  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  including  the  countries  that 
are  not  yet  so  far  advanced. 

Even  in  the  great  producing  nations  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  larger,  more  efficient  produc- 
tion, providing,  of  course,  that  the  nature  of  the 
production  is  balanced  against  world  needs  and 
that  ways  are  found  to  get  food  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  from  the  producers  to  the  people 
who  need  them.  Many  questions  can  be  settled  and 
many  ideas  developed  around  the  international 
council  table  provided  by  FAO. 

More  agricultural  efficiency  in  highly  developed 
countries  like  our  own  will  mean  that  fewer  peo- 
ple can  turn  out  more  products  and  maintain 
higher  standards  of  living,  and  that  other  people 
can  leave  agriculture  to  produce  other  goods  and 
services  that  the  people  of  the  world  want. 

In  the  less  developed  countries,  the  first  result 
of  greater  efficiency  in  agriculture  will  be  to  give 
underfed  people  more  to  eat,  and  the  second  re- 
sult to  release  some  of  the  farm  people  for  jobs 
in  new  industries  and  trades.  Then  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  would  begin  to  create  wealth 
to  exchange  with  other  nations.  They  would  for 
the  first  time  become  good  customers,  and  world- 
wide levels  of  living  would  move  up  another  notch. 

The  second  major  point  I  have  in  mind  con- 
cerns the  way  FAO  could  help  increase  total  con- 
sumption of  food  and  other  agricultural  products 


by  emphasizing  the  need  for  better  nutrition  and 
better  levels  of  clothing  and  housing.  Greater 
consumption  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  greater 
production.  Otherwise,  increased  production 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  During  recent  years  the 
world  has  learned  how  much  trouble  unused  pro- 
duction can  cause,  not  only  to  producers  but  even- 
tually to  consumers  as  well. 

The  efforts  of  every  country  to  seize  advantage 
for  itself  seem  especially  tragic  and  futile  now 
that  we  can  look  back  and  realize  that  all  the  time 
the  total  world  market  they  were  competing  for 
was  becoming  smaller.  World  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products  shrank  more  than  4  percent  from 
1929  to  1937  in  terms  of  volume  and  nearly  60 
percent  in  constant  dollar  value.  There  were  times 
in  the  period  when  the  dip  was  much  greater. 
During  the  same  period,  to  make  matters  worse 
for  this  country's  farmers,  our  share  of  the  dwin- 
dling total  dropped  from  more  than  13  to  between 
8  and  9  percent.  As  we  see  it  now,  the  great  need 
was  for  greater  consumption. 

Naturally,  a  great  part  of  the  job  of  balancing 
consumption  against  production  will  need  to  be 
done  within  each  nation.  Even  for  those  internal 
tasks  the  information  gathered  by  FAO  and  its 
recommendations  on  the  basis  of  pooled  experi- 
ence can  be  extremely  valuable. 

The  rest  of  the  job  of  establishing  balance  de- 
pends on  the  way  world  commerce  is  conducted. 
That  brings  me  to  the  last  of  my  three  major 
points — the  immense  contribution  FAO  can  make 
to  a  constructive  and  expanding  international 
trade. 

Fundamentally,  of  course,  healthy  world  com- 
merce requires  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and 
cooperation.  As  long  as  each  nation  has  the  fear 
that  other  nations  are  simply  waiting  for  the  time 
to  attack  it,  the  scramble  for  self-sufficiency  in  food 
and  agriculture  products  will  be  repeated.  FAO, 
as  the  first  of  a  number  of  organizations  all  work- 
ing together  for  international  betterment,  can  do 
much  to  create  the  sort  of  atmosphere  that  is 
needed. 

More  specifically,  information  on  world-wide 
supplies  and  requirements  for  fish,  farm,  and  for- 
est products  can  be  most  helpful.  Some  of  our 
world  trade  troubles  in  the  years  between  the  two 
great  wars  came  from  the  simple  fact  that  we 
often  did  not  know  where  supplies  were  located, 
how  great  they  were,  and  where  they  were  needed 
throughout  the  world.     Through  FAO,  the  na- 
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(ions  of  the  world  can  gather  and  analyze  this 
information. 

Obviously,  it  will  not  be  the  place  of  FAO  to 
undertake  the  actual  job  of  taking  the  sand  out 
of  the  wheels  of  world  commerce.  Groups  of 
nations,  and  probably  a  separate  international 
organization,  will  handle  the  working  details  of 
making  trade  run  more  smoothly  and  in  greater 
volume.  But  basic  information  and  basic  recom- 
mendations will  be  badly  needed  by  those  who  are 
actually  directing  the  course  of  trade  among  na- 
tions. FAO  will  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  task 
of  supplying  and  analyzing  the  primary  facts. 

This  last  point  and  the  others  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier add   up   into  one  great   and   simple  truth. 
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Working  together,  the  nations  of  the  world  can 
expand  world  trade  and  raise  living  levels  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  food  and  agriculture 
products.  We  know  how  to  produce  and  we  know 
the  need  for  greater  production.  The  need  now  is 
for  a  world-wide  balancing  of  consumption  with 
production.  When  nations  strive  for  that  balance 
separately  their  efforts  cancel  each  other  out.  We 
know  that  from  experience.  Intelligent  coopera- 
tion among  nations  is  what  is  needed.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  that  kind  of  cooperation 
and  make  it  productive  of  the  fullest  results. 

The  sooner  FAO  can  be  set  up,  the  brighter  the 
outlook  for  world  commerce  in  the  days  ahead. 


Consideration  of  Resumption  of  Exports  From  France  to  the 
United  States  Through  Private  Channels 


[Released  to  the  press  April  14] 

The  interested  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies, including  the  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce, the  Treasury  Department,  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  and  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, have  been  giving  their  careful  con- 
sideration, in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
French  authorities,  and  the  Allied  military  au- 
thorities, to  the  resumption  of  exports  from 
France  to  the  United  States  through  private  chan- 
nels.1 While  it  is  recognized  that  various  difficul- 
ties of  a  practical  nature  remain  to  be  overcome, 
the  French  and  American  authorities  are  in  agree- 
ment that  only  the  minimum  of  governmental  re- 
strictions required  by  current  war  conditions  will 
be  interposed. 

The  French  authorities  on  their  part  have  stated 
that  export  permits  must  be  obtained,  primarily 
to  assure  compliance  with  existing  exchange-con- 
trol regulations  and  in  certain  cases  to  conserve 
limited  supplies  of  items  essential  to  the  French 
economy. 

While  the  critical  inland-transportation  situa- 
tion in  France  is  well  known,  the  Provisional 
French  Government  is  confident  that  it  will  be 
able  to  clear  the  way  for  limited  movements  of 
goods  from  manufacturing  and  production  cen- 
ters to  ports  of  loading  in  transport  facilities  that 
otherwise  would  return  empty. 


Arrangements  are 
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being  made  to  designate  vessels  to  carry  westbound 
cargo  where  this  can  be  arranged  without  caus- 
ing delay  in  turn-around. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  issued 
on  April  14,  1945  a  general  license  under  its  freez- 
ing controls  which  will  permit  all  financial  trans- 
actions involved  in  trade  with  France.  By  virtue 
of  this  license  transactional  communications  relat- 
ing to  trade  henceforth  may  be  freely  exchanged 
with  persons  or  firms  in  France. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  financial  transactions 
relating  to  French  exports  may  be  made  through 
normal  banking  and  commercial  channels.  In  this 
connection,  it  was  added  that  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can banks  in  Paris  are  now  functioning. 

An  additional  detail  which  is  receiving  atten- 
tion is  the  reestablishment  of  a  freight  tariff  sched- 
ule for  westbound  traffic,  and  it  is  expected  that 
information  on  this  subject  can  be  obtained  in  the 
near  future  by  interested  importers  from  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
local  offices  of  shipping  lines. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  importers  should 
carefully  check  the  landed  duty-paid  cost  of  im- 
ports from  France  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
establishing  sale  prices  under  OPA  price  ceilings. 
No  special  import  licenses  will  be  required  for  im- 
ports from  France  into  the  United  States  unless 
articles  are  included  in  WPB  order  M-63  or  War 
Food  Administration  order  WFO-63. 
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The  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  in  Washington  and  of  the 
field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  United  States  are  available  for 
giving  appropriate  assistance  to  United  States  im- 
porters and  for  obtaining  specific  data  from  the 
American  Embassy  and  Consulates  in  France. 

Also,  the  services  of  the  U.  S.  Commercial 
Company  are  offered  to  import  trades  in  the 
United  States  on  an  entirely  optional  basis 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  their  proposed  trans- 
actions. A  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  its  services  is 
charged  by  the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company.  A 
representative  of  the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company 
is  now  in  Paris. 

The  French  authorities  are  assembling  data  on 
articles  expected  to  be  available  for  export  from 
France,  including  details  of  quantities,  prices,  et 
cetera,  which  will  be  made  available  to  interested 
firms  and  individuals,  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  its  field  offices. 

In  making  this  announcement  the  interested 
Government  agencies  wish  to  avoid  giving  rise 
to  undue  optimism  on  the  part  of  American  im- 
porters of  French  products.  Aside  from  the  prob- 
lems mentioned  it  is  obvious  that  the  early  resump- 
tion of  imports  in  volume  from  France  must  be 
subordinated  to  major  considerations  involved  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

With  regard  to  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  France,  it  is  pointed  out  that  for  the  time  being 
the  Provisional  French  Government  will  continue 
to  handle  all  transactions  on  a  governmental  basis. 

Visit  of  Colombian  Educator 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

Dr.  Hernan  Posada  Gonzalez,  Director  of  the 
University  of  Antioquia,  Medellin,  Colombia,  is 
a  guest  of  the  Department  of  State  on  a  three 
months'  tour  of  universities  and  medical  centers 
in  this  country.  He  is  especially  interested  in  con- 
ferring with  American  colleagues  in  the  field  of 
internal  medicine. 

Dr.  Posada  received  his  medical  education  at 
the  Faculte  de  Medicine  in  Paris  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Antioquia.  In  1930  he  became  chief  of 
the  Medical  Clinic  of  the  University  of  Antioquia, 
in  1936  professor  of  clinical  semeiology,  and  sub- 
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sequently  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  In 
1944  Dr.  Posada  was  named  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Posada  served  as  Director  of  Public 
Education,  Department  of  Antioquia,  from  1936 
to  1937  and  again  from  1938  to  1939.  He  is  a  menJ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Medellin  and 
is  the  author  of  various  works  on  clinical  surgery. 
This  is  Dr.  Posada's  first  trip  to  the  United 
States.  His  tentative  plans  for  travel  in  this  coun- 
try include  visits  to  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  Rochester,  Chicago,  Ann  Arbor,  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  West  Coast. 

Visit  of  the  Director  of  the 
Haitian  Red  Cross 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Buteau,  of  Port-au-Prince,  direc- 
tor of  the  Haitian  Red  Cross,  has  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington as  the  first  stop  on  a  tour  of  typical  Red 
Cross  centers  in  this  country.  Dr.  Buteau,  who  is 
guest  of  the  Department  of  State,  is  interested  es- 
pecially in  observing  administration  and  hospitals. 
He  has  had  long  experience  in  the  public-health 
service  of  Haiti. 

Statement  Concerning  the 
"Awa  Maru" 

[Released  to  the  press  April  11] 

The  Navy  Department  has  informed  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that,  about  midnight  April  1  east- 
longitude  date,  a  ship  was  sunk  by  submarine  ac- 
tion at  a  position  approximately  40  miles  from 
the  estimated  scheduled  position  of  the  Awa  Maru, 
a  Japanese  vessel  which  was  traveling  under  Al- 
lied safe-conduct.  No  lights  or  special  illumina- 
tion were  visible  at  any  time.  The  ship  sank  al- 
most immediately.  One  survivor  has  stated  that 
the  ship  was  the  Awa  Maru.  The  Awa  Maru  was 
given  an  Allied  safe-conduct  because  it  had  de- 
livered as  part  of  its  cargo  relief  supplies  to  Allied 
nationals  held  by  the  Japanese  and  was  returning 
to  Japan. 

The  United  States  Government  is  now  in  com- 
munication with  the  Swiss  Government  about  this 
matter  and  the  Department  of  State  is  sending  an 
appropriate  communication  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Swiss  authorities. 
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The  Americas  Look  Ahead 


Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ROCKEFELLER1 


(Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today,  with 
our  many  friends  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
the  members  of  the  Rotary  Club  who  have  done  so 
much  to  further  the  program  of  active  inter- 
American  cooperation.  Both  the  New  York 
Rotary  Club  and  Rotary  International  have  made 
an  important  contribution  not  only  to  the  neces- 
sities of  war  but  also  the  broader  hopes  for  the 
future. 

I  believe  in  tomorrow.  I  believe  in  tomorrow, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  during  these  testing 
wartime  days  most  of  us  have  learned  lessons  that 
have  given  us  broader  vision,  more  understanding, 
and  greater  wisdom.  Those  qualities  will  be 
needed  to  travel  the  long,  hard  road  from  a  world 
that  lies  in  ruins  toward  a  world  that  is  rebuilt, 
that  is  functioning  effectively,  that  is  enjoying 
peace  and  security.  They  will  be  amply  needed 
to  help  us  move  toward  a  world  in  which  the  people 
are  free,  self-governing,  with  expanding  econo- 
mies, higher  wages,  rising  standards  of  living,  and 
education  for  all,  with  the  people  holding  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  their  respec- 
tive governments  in  domestic  and  world  affairs. 

Last  month  in  Mexico  City  was  held  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace.  Here  were  gathered  representatives  of  the 
peoples  of  20  American  nations — men  who  believe 
in  the  future.  They  are  men  who  believe  that  by 
mutual  consultation,  candid  discussion,  hard  work, 
and  cooperation  the  problems  of  the  present  can 
be  solved  in  the  best  interests  of  all  and  that  plans 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  future  can  be  worked 
out  and  gradually  made  effective  in  meeting  the 
serious  political,  social,  and  economic  trials  that 
are  ahead  of  us. 

There  was  much  to  be  done  and  much  was  done 
as  the  delegates  toiled  without  thought  of  time  or 
fatigue  to  solve  the  most  pressing  problems  that 
face  the  hemisphere  and  the  world  today.  They 
outlawed  aggression  in  the  American  hemisphere 
and  thus  gave  a  new  sense  of  security  to  the  people 
of  the  Americas.  They  advocated  a  world  Organ- 
ization for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
They   reorganized   and   strengthened  the  inter- 


American  system  through  the  Pan  American 
Union.  They  agreed  to  continue  with  vigor  their 
drive  against  subversive  activities,  and  to  arrest 
war  criminals.  They  unanimously  addressed  a 
message  to  Argentina.  They  agreed  to  the  prin- 
ciples under  which  they  could  minimize  the  eco- 
nomic perils  of  the  transition  period,  and  by  which 
all  nations  in  the  Americas  may  strengthen  their 
economies,  may  build  their  importance  in  world 
trade,  and  may  give  their  people  the  resulting 
economic  and  social  benefits. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  background  under- 
lying the  declarations  and  their  main  accomplish- 
ments : 2 

First,  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  which  outlawed 
aggression  in  the  Western  Hemisphere:  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
joined  together  to  resist  aggression  from  abroad. 
This  was  formally  declared  at  the  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Habana  in  1940,  when  it  was 
stated  that  any  act  of  aggression  against  an  Ameri- 
can nation  by  a  non-American  nation  was  aggres- 
sion against  all  21  American  nations.  At  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1942,  the  economic  and  military  re- 
sources of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  mobi- 
lized ;  and  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  common  enemy. 

But  with  the  growth  of  armaments  and  mili- 
tary expenditures  there  had  crept  into  the  hearts 
of  the  peoples  of  many  nations  the  fear  that  some 
day  these  materials  of  war  might  be  used  against 
them  by  their  neighbors.  Instead  of  these  expendi- 
tures being  reduced  as  the  threat  of  armed  in- 
vasion moved  away  from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
almost  without  exception  they  had  been  growing. 
Most  of  the  countries  could  ill  afford  to  carry  such 
a  heavy  burden  for  military  purposes.  In  some 
countries,  these  expenditures  for  arms  were  run- 
ning as  high  as  one  third  of  the  national  income — 
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funds  which  were  desperately  needed  for  public 
health,  education,  and  the  development  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country — forces  which 
are  basic  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the 
growth  of  democracy. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  the  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  Colombia,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay  introduced  resolutions  calling  for  mutual 
guaranty  against  aggression  from  within  the 
hemisphere  as  well  as  from  without.  These  resolu- 
tions were  merged  into  what  has  since  become 
known  as  the  "Act  of  Chapultepec".  It  is  one  of 
the  great  steps  forward  in  the  progress  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world.  It  paves  the  way  for 
drastic  reductions  in  armaments  within  the  hemi- 
sphere. No  single  act  that  has  ever  been  taken 
by  the  American  nations  has  received  such  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  people.  The  provisions 
of  the  act  become  effective  immediately  under  the 
existing  wartime  powers  of  the  various  govern- 
ments, and  it  was  recommended  that  the  act  ulti- 
mately be  made  permanent  by  treaty. 

The  act  adds  the  use  of  joint  military  force,  as 
a  final  guaranty  of  peace,  to  the  policies  of  the 
American  nations  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
by  mutual  consultation,  arbitration,  and  concilia- 
tion. However,  to  avoid  any  possible  conflict  with 
the  ultimate  powers  of  a  general  international 
Organization  for  peace  and  security  to  be  set  up 
at  the  San  Francisco  conference,  the  act  provided 
that  "The  said  arrangements  and  the  pertinent 
activities  and  procedures  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  general  inter- 
national organization,  when  established." 

Second,  the  World  Organization:  One  of  the 
questions  which  has  often  been  raised  is  whether, 
with  the  growing  strength  and  unity  which  exists 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there  was  danger 
that  a  regional  bloc  was  being  developed  among 
the  Americas  which  might  limit  the  freedom  of 
action  of  the  American  nations  within  the  sen- 
eral  world  Organization  for  peace  and  security. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  the  Conference  at 
Mexico  City  to  see  what  position  would  be  taken 
there  with  respect  to  the  proposed  world 
Organization. 

The  Conference  discussed  fully  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  dis- 
cussions, the  Conference  unanimously  passed  a 
declaration  endorsing  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
eral international  organization.  In  this  docu- 
ment they  recognize  the  vital  need  and  desirability 
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of  an  organization  built  along  the  lines  of  the 
Proposals  of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  but  with  full  real- 
ism proposed  certain  suggestions  which  the  Con- 
ference believed  would  strengthen  the  propose! 
plan  and  permit  it  to  accomplish  its  objectives 
more  easily. 

Thus,  by  the  passage  of  this  declaration,  every 
American  nation  represented  there  aflirmed  its 
recognition  of  its  responsibilities  to  the  world 
effort  and  will  be  pulling  first  of  all  for  a  work- 
able international  organization.  The  results  of 
the  Mexico  City  conference  have  given  all  the 
American  nations  a  sense  of  security  which  will 
permit  each  one  to  take  part  in  world  affairs  as 
individual,  free,  sovereign  nations. 

Third,  Reorganization  and  Strengthening  of 
the  Inter- American  System:  The  inter- American 
system  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Al- 
most a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  started  thinking  to- 
gether, working  together,  planning  together,  and 
consulting  with  each  other  on  the  problems  of  the 
Americas.  The  Congress  of  American  Nations 
called  by  Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  liberator,  which 
met  at  Panama  in  1826,  was  the  first  of  the  inter- 
American  conferences.  Since  1889  these  meet- 
ings have  been  called  repeatedly,  especially  at 
times  of  common  emergency  when  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  faced  with  political  and  econo- 
mic difficulties  or  the  threat  of  invasion. 

Immediately  after  the  last  war,  because  of  pre- 
occupation with  internal  problems,  the  United 
States  slackened  its  interest  in  inter-American 
as  well  as  world  affairs.  Not  only  did  we  fail 
to  participate  in  the  League  of  Nations,  but  also 
withdrew  our  active  cooperation  with  the  other 
Americas  in  meeting  the  difficult  problems  which 
grew  out  of  the  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
In  recent  months  there  had  been  a  growing  con- 
cern throughout  the  Americas  that  we  might 
repeat  what  happened  after  the  last  war  and  that 
each  nation  alone  would  be  left  to  meet  the  drastic 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the  post-war.  All 
of  them  realize  that  today  no  nation,  large  or 
small,  can  solve  its  problems  alone  and  that  as 
never  before  the  unity  of  the  Americas  is  vital  to 
the  future  security  and  well-being  of  the  peoples 
of  this  hemisphere. 

However,  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  for 
some  years  the  United  States  had  realized  that 
its  future  security  was  rooted  in  the  unity  of  the 
Americas.     Because  of  this  fact  and  to  dispel  the 
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oTowinir  fear  we,  ourselves,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Other  nations  introduced  res- 
olutions with  similar  objectives,  and  the  outcome 
was  an  act  which  materially  expands  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  and  its  Governing  Board.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  once 
a  week  in  Washington,  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  all  the  American  nations  once 
a  year,  and  an  international  conference  of  Ameri- 
can states  every  four  years.  The  inter-American 
system  is  thus  operating  on  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  problems  at  all  times. 

Among  the  new  powers  assigned  to  the  Govern- 
ing Board  are  jurisdiction  over  any  questions  af- 
fecting the  unity  or  solidarity  of  the  American 
republics  and  the  power  to  act  on  matters  of  com- 
mon military,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  in- 
terests. The  Pan  American  Union  will  also  draw 
up  a  charter  further  strengthening  the  inter- 
American  system,  and  set  up  an  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Fourth,  the  Message  to  Argentina: 1  At  the  end 
of  the  Conference,  after  passing  the  Act  of 
C'hapultepec,  to  provide  security  against  aggres- 
sion from  within  this  hemisphere,  after  strength- 
ening the  inter- American  system  through  the  Pan 
American  Union,  after  taking  steps  to  continue 
the  control  of  subversive  activities  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  war  criminals,  and  after  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  joint  solution  of  the  serious 
economic  problems  ahead  of  us,  the  members  of 
the  Conference  were  prepared  to  consult  on  the 
Argentine  situation. 

They  unanimously  agreed  on  a  message  to  Ar- 
gentina. This  message  made  three  points:  That 
unity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  is  indivisible 
and  that  the  "Argentine  nation  is  and  always  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  union  of  the  American 
Republics" ;  it  expressed  the  hope  that  Argentina 
might  put  herself  in  a  position  to  conform  to  the 
principles  and  declarations  of  the  conference  of 
Mexico  and  to  sign  the  United  Nations  documents ; 
and  finally,  it  expressed  the  hope  that  Argentina 
might  develop  a  policy  of  cooperative  action  with 
the  other  American  nations  and  identify  herself 
with  the  policy  which  those  nations  are  following. 

Argentina's  response  was  prompt.  First,  she 
declared  war  on  Japan  and  Germany.  Second,  she 
declared  her  adherence  to  the  principles  and  dec- 
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larations  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace.  Third,  she  took 
steps  to  control  German  agents  and  interned 
Japanese  diplomatic  and  consular  officials. 
Fourth,  she  required  registration  of  enemy  aliens 
and  restricted  their  activities.  Fifth,  she  froze 
Axis  funds,  which  might  have  accumulated  over  a 
period  of  years,  thus  preventing  their  use  by  Axis 
agents. 

As  you  know,  only  a  few  days  ago  the  20  Ameri- 
can republics  which  were  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference decided  unanimously,  after  consultation, 
to  resume  normal  diplomatic  relations  with 
Argentina. 

Fifth,  Joint  Action  in  the  Transition  Period  and 
for  the  Future  Economic  Development  of  the 
Americas:  Gradually  over  a  period  of  years  the 
American  nations  have  evolved  a  political  struc- 
ture, which  has  taken  form  and  grown  stronger 
through  experience  and  use.  The  test  of  its 
strength  came  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American 
nations  met  in  Panama  just  after  the  Nazis  in- 
vaded Poland  and  agreed  on  a  common  policy  of 
neutrality.  They  met  again  in  Habana  when 
France  fell  and  pledged  the  Americas  to  the  policy 
that  an  attack  against  one  would  constitute  an  at- 
tack against  all.  Two  years  later,  just  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  they  convened  again  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  there  the  political  unity  of  the  Americas  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  joint  military  and  economic 
action. 

During  these  past  years  of  war  the  Americas 
have  made  great  strides  in  working  out  together, 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  problems  of  the  rapid 
production  of  strategic  raw  materials,  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  transportation,  and  the 
distribution  of  essential  goods  and  food  supplies 
under  the  most  difficult  conditions.  This  coop- 
eration has  made  possible  the  unparalleled  pro- 
duction of  war  materials,  materials  which  have 
supplied  the  fighting  men  of  the  United  Nations 
on  the  battle-fronts  throughout  the  world.  In 
addition,  this  cooperation  has  made  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  necessary  economic  stability  on  the 
home  front  throughout  the  hemisphere.  Thus,  to 
the  political  structure  of  the  hemisphere  the  Amer- 
icas have  added,  through  the  experience  of  these 
war  years,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  work  together, 
in  dealing  with  economic  and  social  problems. 
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One  of  the  major  questions  before  us  at  Mexico 
City  was  whether  this  cooperation  in  meeting  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  would  continue  after 
the  war,  whether  we  would  be  able  to  face  and 
meet  through  joint  action  the  difficulties  of  the 
transition  period  and  the  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  a  rising  standard  of  living 
in  the  future.  However,  as  the  war  reached  its 
peak  of  fury,  and  although  ultimate  victory  for 
the  United  Nations  seemed  assured,  a  new  fear 
was  gradually  spreading  through  the  Americas, 
the  fear  of  economic  collapse,  unemployment,  and 
hunger  when  hostilities  cease  and  war  production 
closes  down. 

Many  of  the  nations  of  the  other  Americas  re- 
ceive a  large  part  of  their  national  income  through 
the  exportation  of  metals  and  materials  vital  to 
the  production  of  manufactured  goods  in  peace- 
time, and  indispensable  in  the  production  of  ma- 
terials and  machines  of  war.  These  nations  need 
to  sell  their  exports  in  order  to  be  able  to  import 
many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Europe,  one  of 
their  most  important  markets  for  export  and  im- 
port, was  cut  off  when  France  fell  in  1940.  At 
that  time,  however,  we  began  our  heavy  con- 
centration on  the  production  of  war  material  for 
the  defense  of  the  hemisphere,  for  our  own  armed 
forces  and  lend-lease. 

It  is  recognized  by  economists  that  if  these  na- 
tions, whose  economies  depend  so  largely  on  the 
export  of  these  products,  are  left  to  themselves  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  transition  period  from 
war  to  peacetime  trade,  their  economies  might  col- 
lapse, leaving  large  numbers  of  their  people  un- 
employed, and  create  political  unrest,  which  would 
affect  the  economic,  social,  and  political  stability 
of  all  nations  in  this  hemisphere. 

Therefore,  of  utmost  importance  were  the  plans 
agreed  upon  to  continue  the  economic  coopera- 
tion of  the  Americas  in  order  to  minimize  the 
problems  of  the  transition  period.  It  was  decided 
to  protect  these  nations  through  this  period  by 
joint  action  along  the  following  lines:  First — na- 
tions supplying  vital  resources  no  longer  needed 
for  war,  but  on  the  export  of  which  depends  a 
large  part  of  their  national  income,  will  through 
mutual  consultation  and  bilateral  agreements 
work  out  measures  to  maintain  basic  economic 
stability ;  second — that  all  nations  would  cooperate 
in  reestablishing  normal  commercial  trade  as 
quickly  as  possible;  third — under  the  restrictions 
of  war  uncertainties,  the  United  States  would 
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give  as  much  notice  as  possible  of  any  large  reduc- 
tion in  purchases  of  these  products,  so  that  coun- 
tries providing  them  would  have  maximum  time 
for  readjustment ;  fourth — it  was  agreed  to  elimi- 
nate economic  discrimination  so  that  all  nations 
will  enjoy  access  on  equal  terms  to  the  sources  of 
these  materials. 

By  the  passage  of  this  plan  for  the  transition 
period  the  apprehension  and  fears  of  the  people 
of  the  other  Americas  were  greatly  relieved. 

Sixth,  Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas: 
The  war  has  conclusively  proven  that  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  economically  self-sufficient,  and 
that  we  are  increasingly  dependent  on  the  impor- 
tation from  the  other  American  republics  of  large 
amounts  of  raw  materials  essential  not  only  for 
wartime  military  production  but  essential  as  well 
to  maintain  the  great  industries  of  this  country, 
upon  which  our  peacetime  prosperity  depends, 
Not  only  do  we  need  to  import  from  these  markets, 
but  after  this  war  the  United  States  is  going  to 
need  foreign  markets  for  export  more  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Our  national 
income  has  gone  from  85  billion  dollars  in  1938  to 
the  annual  rate  of  approximately  150  billion  dol- 
lars at  the  present  time.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a 
high  rate  of  income  after  the  war — a  level  of  in 
come  which  will  provide  the  opportunity  for 
jobs  for  war  workers  and  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  who  have  sacri 
ficed  everything  for  their  country  during  these 
past  years — we  will  have  to  look  abroad  for 
the  opportunity  to  sell  more  of  the  production 
of  our  heavy  industries,  as  well  as  the  products 
of  our  manufacturing  concerns.  We  can  no  longer 
think  in  terms  of  trying  to  gain  a  larger  percentage 
of  existing  markets  abroad ;  it  would  simply  lead 
us  into  disastrous  competition  and  economic  con 
flict  with  our  Allies.  We  must  think  in  positive 
terms  of  the  rapid  development  and  industrializa 
tion  of  great  areas  of  the  world  leading  to  expand 
ing  economies,  rising  standards  of  living,  and  tre< 
mendously  increased  buying  power  in  the  hands 
of  all  people,  thus  providing  expanding  markets 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  all  nations.  No 
countries  of  the  world  are  in  such  a  favorable  posi- 
tion for  such  development  as  the  other  American 
republics  with  their  great  peoples  and  their  vast 
natural  resources. 

However,  there  has  been  a  traditional  fear  of 
industrialization  in  other  nations.  It's  fear  of 
competition.     Yet  history  has  proven  this  fear 
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to  be  unfounded.  A  good  example  is  seen  in  our 
relations  with  Canada,  which,  with  a  population 
of  10  million  people,  buys  more  from  the  United 
States  every  year  than  the  130  million  people  of  the 
other  20  American  republics  put  together.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple;  industrialization  has 
brought  to  Canada  a  high  standard  of  living  and 
great  buying  power.  Industrialization  and  de- 
velopment leading  to  a  rising  standard  of  living 
throughout  the  Americas  is  not  only  to  our  self- 
interest  but  of  primary  importance  to  the  other 
Americas.  This  was  a  subject  which  received 
major  attention  at  the  Conference  in  Mexico  City. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of 
these  common  objectives,  the  Conference  adopted 
the  Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas.  It  con- 
stitutes a  set  of  principles  commonly  agreed  to  as 
a  basis  for  accomplishing  these  objectives.  The 
Economic  Charter  declares  its  object  to  be  collabo- 
ration in  a  program  for  the  mobilization  of  eco- 
nomic resources.  Its  objectives  are :  Winning  the 
war ;  raising  standards  of  living ;  reduction  of  bar- 
riers detrimental  to  trade  between  nations;  pre- 
vention of  cartels  or  similar  arrangements ;  elimi- 
nation of  excesses  of  economic  nationalism ;  equi- 
table treatment  for  foreign  enterprise  and  capital; 
establishment  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations;  promotion  of 
the  system  of  private  enterprise ;  international  co- 
operation to  reduce  in  an  orderly  fashion  any 
burdensome  surpluses  that  develop;  and  improve- 
ment of  labor  standards  and  working  conditions, 
including  collective  bargaining. 

To  forward  these  ends,  there  has  been  growing 
cooperation  among  business,  labor,  agricultural, 
and  financial  leaders  throughout  the  Americas,  and 
increased  exchange  between  scientific  and  educa- 
tional organizations,  as  well  as  military  coopera- 
tion in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

All  these  problems  and  our  success  in  their  solu- 
tion affect  the  future  of  every  country  in  the  Amer- 
ican hemisphere  and  in  the  world.  It  is  vital,  if 
we  are  to  build  a  firm  foundation  under  our  world 
Organization  for  peace  and  security,  that  we  work 
toward  the  realization  of  expanding  economies, 
expanding  world  trade,  increased  earnings  for  the 
people,  better  standards  of  living,  opportunities 
for  education,  programs  for  health,  sanitation, 
and  proper  food,  all  of  which  will  carry  forward 
the  development  of  self-government  in  the  spirit 
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of  true  democracy.  Let's  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  self-interest,  let's  remember  our  duty  to  our 
own  people  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  jobs 
for  those  who  are  working  in  war  plants  and  for 
the  men  and  women  who  will  be  returning  from 
the  armed  forces.  When  we  consider  all  matters, 
political,  economic,  financial,  and  commercial,  in 
the  light  of  self-interest,  we  find  that  they  are 
closely  and  eternally  allied  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  peoples  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  maintain  an  economy  calling  for  a  high 
rate  of  national  income  by  ourselves  alone.  This 
means  we  alone  cannot  provide  by  our  own  efforts 
the  opportunity  for  jobs  for  all  those  who  deserve 
them.  No  nation  today,  large  or  small,  can  solve 
all  its  problems  alone.  Yet  united  we  face  the 
possibility  of  an  era  of  great  productivity,  pros- 
perity, welfare,  and  peace  if  we  work  together. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  civilization. 

That  was  also  the  purpose  of  the  Inter -Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace :  to 
promote  security  and  peace  through  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  and  the  Declaration  of  a  World  Or- 
ganization ;  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  Ameri- 
cas through  strengthening  the  inter- American 
system  and  the  message  to  Argentina;  to  protect 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  from  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  transition  period;  and  to  offer 
new  opportunities  and  a  new  and  better  life 
through  the  Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas. 
By  so  ordering  our  own  lives  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  we  are  contributing  to  the  security, 
the  peace,  and  the  better  living  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 


Inquiries  on  American 
Citizens  in  Rumania 

[Released  to  the  press  April  10] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  the 
American  Mission  at  Bucharest  now  is  prepared 
to  receive  inquiries  regarding  the  welfare  and 
whereabouts  of  American  citizens  believed  to  be 
residing  in  Rumania.  All  such  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Department. 

For  the  time  being  this  service  is  restricted  to 
inquiries  which  concern  American  citizens  only. 
Inquiries  submitted  in  behalf  of  aliens  or  persons 
who  are  not  believed  to  be  in  Rumania  will  not 
be  accepted. 
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uestions  Concerning  the  Problems  of 
American  Small  Business 

Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON1 


[Released  to  the  press  April  10] 

Mr.  Chathman,  Members  op  the  Committee: 
In  letters  under  date  of  March  27  and  March  29, 
1945,  your  chairman  has  addressed  to  me  certain 
questions  concerning  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  agreement  made  by  the  Metals  Reserve 
Company  with  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Can- 
ada for  purchasing  aluminum  ingot.  I  am  pleased 
to  appear  before  the  committee  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  you  such  information  as  I  may  have.  I 
should  like  to  present  the  information  desired  in 
the  form  of  specific  answers  to  the  questions  of 
your  chairman.  It  is  probable  that  other  ques- 
tions will  arise  as  these  answers  are  being  con- 
sidered. If  I  can,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 
If  I  do  not  have  the  information,  I  shall  under- 
take to  obtain  it  as  promptly  as  possible. 

1.  How  and  with  xohom  did  the  idea  of  the  Ca- 
nadian agreement  originate? 

The  idea  of  an  agreement  to  purchase  Canadian 
aluminum  originated  with  the  officials  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Production  Management  in  consequence  of 
the  shortage  of  aluminum  production  capacity  and 
expanding  defense  requirements  in  the  spring  of 
1941.  At  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  I,  as  Deputy  Federal  Loan  Admin- 
istrator acting  on  behalf  of  the  Metals  Reserve 
Company,  began  negotiations  on  April  25,  1941 
with  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

2.  Who  were  the  persons  who  conducted  the  ne- 
gotiations? 

The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian 
aluminum  were  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  Canada  by  Mr.  Edward  K. 
Davis,  President  of  Aluminum,  Limited  (the 
parent  company),  Mr.  R.  E.  Powell,  President 
of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  and  Mr. 
E.  G.  MacDowell,  a  director  of  Aluminum  Lim- 
ited. For  the  Government  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on  by  the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones,  the 
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Federal  Loan  Administrator,  by  me  as  Deputy 
Federal  Loan  Administrator,  and  by  Mr.  Simon 
D.  Strauss,  then  my  assistant.  The  original  con- 
tracts were  drafted  by  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Baker  of 
the  New  York  law  firm,  Milbank,  Tweed  and  Hope, 
counsel  for  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada, 
and  Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  then  counsel  for  Metals 
Reserve  Company. 

3.  Why  was  the  arrangement  made  with  Canada 
before  any  government  study  or  'program  was  in- 
augurated to  enlarge  United  States  producing 
capacity? 

The  arrangement  with  Canada  was  not  made 
prior  to  a  Government  study  to  enlarge  the  United 
States  producing  capacity.  Prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  the  domestic  capacity  to 
produce  aluminum  was  approximately  400,000,000 
pounds  a  year.  During  1940  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  and  the  Reynolds  Metals  Com- 
pany had  taken  steps  to  increase  capacity  to  a 
maximum  of  800,000,000  pounds  a  year  by  the  end 
of  1941.  Simultaneously  with  the  negotiation  in 
1941  of  arrangements  with  Canada  for  aluminum 
at  a  rate  of  200,000,000  pounds  per  year  plans  were 
made  by  the  Office  of  Production  Management  for 
an  increase  in  domestic  capacity  of  600,000,000 
pounds  per  year. 

If..  What  part,  if  any,  did  officials  or  representa- 
tives of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  have 
in  suggesting  the  making  of  a  deal  with  the  Cana- 
dian company? 

The  records  of  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  and 
the  Metals  Reserve  Company  do  not  show  that 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  had  any  part 
in  the  suggestion  of  a  contract  for  Canadian  alum- 
inum. The  only  suggestion  for  the  Canadian  pro- 
gram received  by  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  came 
from  the  Office  of  Production  Management.  Of- 
ficials of  that  agency  may  be  able  to  answer 
Senator  Murray's  question  in  more  detail. 

6.  Was  preference  given  to  installation  of  hy- 
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droelectric-power  facilities  in  Canada,  instead  of 
in  the  United  States f 

The  Federal  Loan  Agency  and  Metals  Reserve 
Company  had  no  part  in  the  arrangement  for 
installing  hydroelectric-power  facilities  to  pro- 
duce aluminum  in  Canada. 

6.  Why  did  the  United  States  Government  lend 
money,  without  security,  at  3  percent  interest,  to 
the  Canadian  company,  make  advance  payments 
on  aluminum,  and  pay,  in  addition  to  the  base  price 
of  aluminum,  a  premium  of  several  cents  a  pound 
to  cover  increased  labor  and  raw-material-trans- 
portation expenses,  and  later  require  a  competing 
company  in  the  United  States,  the  Reynolds  Metal 
Company,  to  give  security  for  the  loans  made  to 
it.  pay  a  4  percent  rate  of  interest,  and  sell  the 
aluminum  at  the  base  price  without  any  premium 
for  increased  raw-material  and  labor  costs? 

At  the  time  the  recommendation  was  made  the 
entire  available  capacity  in  Canada  was  engaged 
in  filling  existing  orders  placed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  building  of  new  facilities  in 
Canada  was  therefore  required  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
the  predecessor  of  the  War  Production  Board.  It 
was  necessary  to  deal  directly  with  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  Canada,  which  was  the  only  agency 
in  a  position  to  build  the  facilities  and  deliver 
aluminum  promptly.  In  our  negotiations  with 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  we  made  the 
best  deal  we  could. 

The  position  which  the  company  took  in  the 
negotiations  was  that  its  facilities  prior  to  the 
war  had  been  adequate  for  the  production  of  a 
maximum  of  100,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  an- 
nually ;  that  it  had  already  expanded  that  capacity 
to  500,000,000  pounds  annually;  and  that,  while 
anxious  to  assist  in  the  war  effort,  it  would  have 
no  post-war  interest  in  a  still  greater  capacity  than 
500,000,000  pounds.  Therefore,  the  company  felt 
that  any  facilities  which  might  be  added  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  war  demand  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  aluminum 
sold.  Further,  the  company  indicated  that  it  was 
not  in  a  position  fully  to  finance  the  additional 
capacity  required. 

The  negotiations  were  necessarily  conducted  un- 
der the  pressure  of  war  requirements.  There  was 
give  and  take  on  both  sides.  The  result  of  the 
negotiations  was  that  the  Metals  Eeserve  Com- 
pany made  advance  payments  for  aluminum  of 
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$68,500,000.  The  escalator  clause,  which  was  in- 
cluded, was  the  only  basis  on  which  the  company 
was  willing  to  negotiate  because  of  the  uncertainty 
involved  in  bringing  bauxite  from  abroad. 

The  committee's  letter  refers  to  a  "premium"  of 
several  cents  a  pound.  It  is  true  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  escalator  clause  has  resulted  in  pay- 
ment of  an  average  of  slightly  over  3  cents  a  pound 
in  excess  of  the  base  price.  However,  had  costs 
of  producing  aluminum  in  Canada  been  reduced 
rather  than  increased  (by  virtue  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  or  other  reasons),  it  is  only  fair 
to  point  out  that  the  price  at  which  the  aluminum 
would  then  have  been  delivered  would  likewise 
have  been  reduced. 

The  committee  asks  why  a  competing  company 
in  the  United  States  was  later  required  to  give 
security  for  the  loans  made  to  it,  to  pay  a  4-per- 
cent rate  of  interest,  and  to  sell  aluminum  at  the 
base  price.  I  would  prefer  that  someone  else  be 
asked  to  testify  on  this  question  since  my  responsi- 
bility was  in  the  foreign  field  and  I  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  arrangements  concluded  with  the 
Reynolds  Metals  Company. 

Reynolds  did  have  protection  against  increased 
raw-materials  costs  in  that  it  purchased  imported 
bauxite  from  the  Metals  Reserve  Company  at  a 
price  substantially  below  the  market.  To  that  ex- 
tent Reynolds  was  protected  against  increased  raw- 
materials  costs  sustained  by  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  Canada. 

7.  Were  the  revised  contracts  of  March  and 
April  19Jf2,  agreeing  upon  a  reduction  in  the  base 
price  from  17  cents  to  15  cents  per  pound,  prompted 
by  the  hearings  before  the  Truman  committee  in 
1941 ',  which  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  base 
price  had  been  reduced  to  15  cents  per  pound,  or  did 
the  United  States  Government  agencies  take  this 
matter  up  with  the  Canadian  company  and  obtain 
the  price  reduction  without  any  suggestion  from 
the  Truman  committee,  or  did  the  Canadian  com- 
pany voluntarily  reduce  the  price,  without  pressure 
from  the  United  States?  Why  was  interest  on  the 
advance  payments  waived  at  the  time  the  price  re- 
duction was  made? 

The  question  of  a  reduction  in  the  base  price  of 
aluminum  was  taken  up  by  Metals  Reserve  Com- 
pany with  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  in 
late  1941  following  the  reduction  in  the  domestic 
base  price.  This  action  was  not  prompted  by  the 
hearings  before  the  Truman  committee  nor  wa3 
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it  a  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
company.  The  Canadian  company  resisted  the 
reduction  for  the  reason  that  it  had  commitments 
with  the  British  Government  at  the  higher  price 
and  felt  that  it  could  not  properly  charge  less  for 
aluminum  sold  to  us  than  that  sold  to  the  British 
Government.  As  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  price 
which  Metals  Reserve  Company  negotiated,  it  is 
understood  that  a  similar  reduction  was  subse- 
quently made  in  the  price  charged  the  British. 

The  committee  wishes  to  know  why  interest  on 
the  advance  payment  was  waived  at  the  time  that 
the  price  reduction  was  made  in  early  1942.  The 
reduction  in  price  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  80  per- 
cent of  the  740,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  under 
the  first  two  contracts  represented  a  saving  of 
$11,840,000.  As  against  this  the  interest  on  the 
previously  existing  loans  and  advances,  then 
amounting  to  $50,000,000,  represented  a  maximum 
of  $1,250,000  a  year  or  less  than  $3,000,000  over 
the  life  of  the  contract.  The  Canadian  company 
indicated  it  would  agree  to  the  lower  price  only 
if  the  interest  charges  were  waived.  In  dollars 
and  cents,  this  seemed  an  advantageous  trade  to 
us  at  the  time,  and  it  was  made. 

8.  At  xohat  time  and  at  whose  instance  was  the 
payment  of  interest  on  advance  payments  restored? 

In  October  1943,  agreement  was  reached  as  to 
the  restoration  of  interest  payments  on  the  ad- 
vance at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum  for  the 
entire  period  during  which  the  advances  were 
outstanding.  The  request  for  the  restoration  of 
interest  payments  was  made  by  Metals  Reserve 
Company  through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It 
was  felt  then  that  the  deliveries  under  the  con- 
tract had  sufficiently  progressed  so  that  many  of 
the  risk  elements  which  had  been  present  when  the 
contracts  were  first  negotiated  were  no  longer 
present.  Consequently,  the  company  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  absorb  a  reduction  in  profits  through 
these  interest  payments. 

9.  Who  was  responsible  for  giving  priorities  to 
the  Canadian  company  in  installation  of  turbines, 
shaftings,  or  other  electric-power  facilities  in  Can- 
ada, in  preference  to  such  installations  in  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  or  other  hydroelectric  power 
sites  in  the  United  States? 

The  War  Production  Board  was  responsible  for 
priorities  with  respect  to  equipment  required  for 
power   facilities.    This   question   should   be   an- 


swered by  the  officials  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

10.  Was  the  United  States  Government  advised 
of  the  loans,  tax  exemptions,  accelerated  deprt  'Na- 
tion, or  other  aid  granted  by  the  Canadian,  British* 
or  Australian  Government  to  the  Canadian  conA 
pany?    Can  you  give  the  details  of  those  aids? 

At  the  time  of  the  original  negotiation  of  the 
contracts  in  1941,  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
Canada  informed  Metals  Reserve  Company  of  the 
existing  arrangements  with  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  under  which  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  Canada  had  obtained  loans  totalling  ap- 
proximately $55,000,000  on  20-year  notes  at  3-per- 
cent interest.  We  were  further  informed  that  these 
loans  contained  provision  that  the  principal 
amounts  payable  on  the  loans  were  payable  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  capacity  of  the  new  plant 
was  utilized.  For  example,  in  the  event  the  new 
plant  operated  at  50  percent  of  capacity,  50  percent 
of  the  principal  payments  due  in  that  year  would 
be  payable  and  the  balance  would  be  forgiven. 
During  the  negotiations,  Metals  Reserve  was  in- 
formed only  in  a  general  way  as  to  the  tax  exemp- 
tions or  accelerated  depreciation  granted  the  com- 
pany by  the  Canadian  Government.  However, 
full  details  with  respect  to  such  tax  exemptions  and 
accelerated  depreciation  are  available  in  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  War  Expenditures 
of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  published 
under  the  date  of  January  26,  1944.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  these  arrangements  are  similar 
to  the  accelerated  depreciation  arrangements  made 
by  the  Treasury  Department  under  so-called  cer- 
tificates of  necessity  for  privately  owned  facilities 
required  in  the  war  effort  in  the  United  States. 

11.  Was  it  realized  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  the  result  of  the  arrange- 
ments entered  into  with  the  Canadian  company 
would  be  to  establish  in  Canada  a  tremendous 
aluminum  production,  with  costs  lower  than  those 
of  United  States  producers? 

It  was,  of  course,  realized  by  the  United  States 
Government  agencies,  including  the  Metals  Re- 
serve Company,  that  the  arrangements  with  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  had  the  effect  of 
establishing  a  very  large  additional  capacity  for 
the  production  of  aluminum  in  Canada.  As  to  the 
costs  of  producing  aluminum  in  Canada,  it  was 
(Continued  on  page  714) 
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International  Aviation  Problems 

Address  by  STOKELEY  W.  MORGAN1 


[Released  to  the  press  April  11] 

HP  he  International  Civil  Aviation  Confer- 
-*•  ence  which  met  at  Chicago  last  fall  was  called 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  arrange- 
ments which  would  permit  international  airlines 
to  inaugurate  operations  as  soon  as  the  military 
situation  will  permit,  thus  enabling  commercial 
air  transport  to  perform  with  the  least  possible 
delay  its  proper  function  of  assuring  rapid  com- 
munication between  nations  and  peoples  and  re- 
newing world  trade  and  commerce  after  the  period 
of  stagnation  due  to  the  war.1 

The  situation  which  will  confront  the  air-trans- 
port industry  after  the  war  will  be  totally  different 
from  that  which  existed  before  the  war,  and  the 
international  machinery  which  served  then  will 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  these  new  conditions. 
There  is  a  universally  recognized  need  for  a  new 
international  convention  covering  air  navigation 
and  air  transport  to  replace  the  outmoded  Paris 
convention  of  1919  and  Habana  convention  of 
1928.  There  is  need  for  a  new  set  of  technical 
standards  to  reflect  the  great  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  aviation  practice  and  technique  dur- 
ing the  war  years;  and,  in  order  that  these  im- 
provements may  be  put  into  effect  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  the  need  was  recognized  for  some 
form  of  provisional  interim  arrangements  to  serve 
until  more  permanent  arrangements  and  new 
standards  could  be  worked  out  and  adopted  by  all 
the  nations.  The  Conference  was  seeking  a  means 
to  enable  aircraft  to  start  flying  the  minute  the 
green  light  replaces  the  red  on  the  commercial 
airways  of  the  world. 

During  the  Conference  a  small  group  of  nations, 
led  by  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  sort  of  international  civil  aero- 
nautics authority  which  would  have  complete  con- 
trol over  the  allocation  of  routes  throughout  the 
world,  frequencies  operated,  types  of  aircraft  used, 
and  rates  charged  by  the  operators.  Their  desire 
for  such  control  was  based  in  large  part  on  a  fear 
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Conference,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  31,  1944,  p.  843. 


that  without  it  international  services  would  be  put 
into  operation  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  traffic 
demands,  and  that  such  services,  motivated  in  large 
part  by  nationalistic  considerations,  would  inevit- 
ably seek  support  from  their  Governments  with 
resulting  subsidy  races  and  rate  wars.  Although 
not  stressed  in  the  open  discussions  there,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  their  thinking  was  based  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  fear  lest,  without  some  form 
of  international  control,  the  United  States, 
through  its  undisputed  leadership  in  air  transport 
and  with  its  present  advantage  in  the  possession  of 
long-range  transport  planes,  might  monopolize  the 
world  air  transport  of  the  immediate  future,  with 
the  result  that  other  nations  when  ready  and  able 
to  enter  the  competitive  race  would  find  the  field 
preempted. 

The  United  States  Delegation  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  international  authority  with  arbi- 
trary regulatory  powers.  It  felt  that  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  body  at  this  time  would  be  prema- 
ture since  it  must  work  largely  without  experience, 
in  a  new  field  under  unforeseeable  conditions. 
The  United  States  Delegation  felt,  however,  that 
an  international  civil  aviation  council  acting  as  a 
purely  technical  and  advisory  group  would  be  a 
valuable  instrument  for  solving  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  will  confront  international  aviation  in 
the  post-war  era.  In  this  position  the  United 
States  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  at  Chicago. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Convention, 
drawn  up  at  Chicago  and  signed  by  38  nations, 
covers  the  air  transport,  air  navigation,  and  tech- 
nical phases  of  aviation  and  establishes  a  basis 
for  common  air  practice  throughout  the  world.3 

The  Convention  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation comprising  both  a  Council  and  an  Assem- 
bly, with  representation  in  the  Assembly  of  all  the 
contracting  states,  while  the  Council  is  composed 
of  21  states  elected  on  the  basis  of  their  importance 
in  international  air  transport,  their  contribution 
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of  air-navigation  facilities,  or  because  of  geo- 
graphical position.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  the 
objectives  of  the  new  organization.     They  are: 

1.  To  insure  the  safe  and  orderly  growth  of  in- 
ternational civil  aviation  throughout  the  world 

2.  To  encourage  the  arts  of  aircraft  design  and 
operation  for  peaceful  purposes 

3.  To  encourage  the  development  of  airways, 
airports,  and  air-navigation  facilities  for  interna- 
tional civil  aviation 

4.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  safe,  regular,  eilicient,  and  economic  air 
transport 

5.  To  prevent  economic  waste  caused  by  un- 
reasonable competition 

6.  To  insure  that  the  rights  of  contracting  states 
are  fully  respected  and  that  every  contracting  state 
has  a  fair  opportunity  to  operate  international 
airlines 

7.  To  avoid  discrimination  between  contracting 
states 

8.  To  promote  safety  of  flight  in  international 
air  navigation 

9.  To  promote  generally  the  development  of 
all  aspects  of  international  civil  aeronautics 

In  the  technical  field  12  subcommittees  of  the 
Conference  produced  draft  technical  annexes  to 
the  international  convention,  which  were  accepted 
by  the  Conference  for  further  study  by  the  Interim 
Council.  The  completeness  with  which  the  field 
was  covered  is  shown  by  the  titles  of  these  an- 
nexes, viz : 

1.  Airways  Systems 

2.  Communications  Procedures  and  Systems 

3.  Rules  of  the  Air 

4.  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices 

5.  Standards  Governing  the  Licensing  of  Op- 
erating and  Mechanical  Personnel 

6.  Log  Book  Requirements 

7.  Airworthiness  Requirements  for  Civil  Air- 
craft Engaging  in  International  Air  Navigation 

8.  Aircraft  Registration  and  Identification 
Marks 

9.  Meterological  Protection  of  International 
Aeronautics 

10.  Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts 

11.  Customs  Procedures  and  Manifests 

12.  Search  and  Rescue,  and  Investigation  of  Ac- 
cidents 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  technical  annexes, 
even  when  formally  adopted  by  the  organization 


and  made  a  part  of  the  proposed  new  convention, 
will  not  be  absolutely  binding  upon  the  member 
states.  They  are  to  be  recommended  practices,  but, 
if  for  reasons  of  its  own  any  state  feels  that  it 
must  deviate  in  some  particular  from  these  stand- 
ards, it  is  permitted  to  do  so,  although  in  such 
case  it  must  notify  the  Council  of  the  manner  yf 
which  its  standards  deviate  from  the  recommended 
standard  practices.  However,  it  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  the  nations  of  the  world  will  volun- 
tarily adopt  these  technical  standards  and  prac- 
tices as  their  own  laws  and  regulations.  Thus 
we  may  very  shortly  achieve  the  desirable  end 
that  aircraft  flying  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will 
comply  with  the  same  standards,  follow  the  same 
procedures,  give  and  recognize  the  same  signals 
everywhere. 

The  proposed  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  advice  and  consent  as  to  its  ratification 
by  this  Government. 

However,  it  was  not  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  the  Conference  to  agree  upon  the  principles 
of  air  navigation  and  technical  matters.  As  Mayor 
LaGuardia  said  on  one  occasion,  "Everybody  is 
against  bad  weather".  The  problem  of  getting 
the  transport  planes  into  the  air  and  providing 
for  air  commerce  between  the  nations  was  not 
solved  by  the  Convention.  This  problem  had  been 
side-stepped  by  both  the  Paris  and  Habana  con- 
ventions, which  specified  that  matters  relating  to 
international  air  transport  should  be  arranged 
between  the  nations  by  direct  agreement.  The 
result  had  been  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  Every 
air-transport  line  necessitated  a  series  of  bargains, 
one  with  each  nation  through  which  it  passed. 
Thus  a  nation  holding  a  strategic  position  on  the 
route  was  in  a  position  to  exercise  hold-up  tactics; 
and  in  many  cases  this  was  done.  Special  deals 
were  worked  out  under  which  certain  nations  were 
favored  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  United  States  Delegation  at  Chicago  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine  that  aircraft  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  wherever  there  was  a  legitimate  traf-  \ 
fie  need,  providing  only  that  they  should  fly  rea- 
sonably full  and  that  air  lines  should  be  free  to  fly 
such  types  of  aircraft  and  such  frequencies  as 
sound  business  judgment  might  dictate  and  that 
there  should  be  no  discriminatory  practices  favor- 
ing the  aircraft  of  one  nation  operating  in  a  given  i 
country  over  the  aircraft  of  any  other  nation. 

Canada  was  responsible  for  suggesting  what  i 
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came  to  be  known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  "free- 
doms". This  provided  that  each  nation  should 
grant  to  the  others  the  following  limited  free- 
doms of  the  air  with  respect  to  scheduled  interna- 
tional air  services: 

"(1)  The  privilege  to  fly  across  its  territory 
without  landing; 

"(2)  The  privilege  to  land  for  non-traffic  pur- 
poses ; 

"(3)  The  privilege  to  put  down  passengers, 
mail  and  cargo  taken  on  in  the  territory  of  the 
State  whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses; 

"(4)  The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail 
and  cargo  destined  for  the  territory  of  the  State 
whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses." 

This,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  contains  one  seri- 
ous omission.  It  makes  no  provision  for  interme- 
diate, so-called  "pick-up"  traffic.  An  airline  oper- 
ating a  long  route  under  this  Canadian  formula 
would  fly  with  a  constantly  growing  number  of 
empty  seats.  For  example,  a  plane  from  New  York 
to  Cairo,  via  London,  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Rome 
would  drop  off  at  each  city  the  passengers  booked 
to  that  point,  and  take  on  none,  thus  probably 
arriving  at  Cairo  with  perhaps  only  two  or  three 
seats  occupied.  Between  New  York  and  Buenos 
Aires,  for  instance,  only  15  percent  of  the  traffic 
is  "through  traffic",  and  we  should  be  able  to  oper- 
ate only  about  one  plane  a  week  on  that  trade 
route.  Such  a  restriction  would  strangle  the  trunk 
lines  of  every  country  except  those  operated  for 
political  reasons  with  heavy  government  sub- 
sidies. 

However,  this  doctrine  was  favored  by  certain 
nations  who  felt  that  if  American  planes  were 
permitted  to  pick  up  traffic  as  they  went  along 
over  extensive  world  routes  the  local  airlines  would 
find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  through  lines 
which  would  take  all  the  traffic.  The  United 
States  viewpoint,  supported  with  equal  vigor  by 
a  number  of  other  nations,  was  that  in  the  post- 
war world  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for 
all  and  that  local  traffic,  including  that  between 
neighboring  nations,  would  for  the  most  part 
logically  travel  on  the  local  airlines  and  would 
not  seek  accommodations  on  the  trunk  lines.  How- 
ever, through  lines  could  not  possibly  operate  and 
develop  on  terminal  traffic  alone,  as  provided  un- 
der the  Canadian  formula.  In  effect,  if  adopted, 
the  formula  of  the  four  freedoms  would  probably 
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have  stopped  American  operations  at  the  western 
gateway  of  Europe. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  Delegation  pro- 
posed what  came  to  be  designated  as  the  "fifth 
freedom",  namely : 

"(5)  The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail 
and  cargo  destined  for  the  territory  of  any  other 
contracting  State  and  the  privilege  to  put  down 
passengers,  mail  and  cargo  coming  from  any  such 
territory." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  freedom  was  not, 
as  has  been  alleged,  a  new  doctrine.  It  was,  in 
fact,  only  the  preservation  of  the  system  upon 
which  air  routes  had  been  set  up  and  had  operated 
all  over  the  world.  No  question  had  ever  been 
raised  of  the  right  of  an  airline,  once  an  operating 
concession  had  been  granted,  to  pick  up  and  set 
down  traffic  to  and  from  all  points  on  the  line. 
It  was  the  Canadians  who  propounded  the  new 
doctrine  in  trying  to  limit  the  traffic  carried  to 
that  described  under  the  third  and  fourth  free- 
doms. It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  grant 
of  freedoms  three,  four,  and  five  is  to  apply  only 
to  through  services  on  a  reasonably  direct  route 
out  from  and  back  to  the  homeland  of  the  state 
whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses.  The 
granting  of  these  freedoms  does  not  in  any  way 
impair  the  state's  exclusive  sovereignty  and  com- 
plete control  over  the  airspace  above  its  territory. 
Furthermore,  each  nation  retains  the  right  to  re- 
serve for  its  own  carriers  traffic  wholly  between 
points  within  its  own  territory,  so-called  "cabo- 
tage". 

In  the  end,  since  unanimity  could  not  be  achieved 
with  respect  to  agreement  on  the  so-called  "free- 
doms", it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  provided 
for  in  agreements  separate  from  the  aviation  con- 
vention, which  agreements  could  be  signed  by  such 
nations  as  were  willing  to  grant  and  receive  some 
or  all  of  these  freedoms.  A  good  many  nations, 
it  appears,  are  willing  to  grant  the  two  freedoms 
which  provide  for  freedom  of  transit  and  tech- 
nical stop  but  have  still  not  made  up  their  minds 
with  respect  to  their  willingness  to  grant  com- 
mercial rights  on  a  multilateral  basis.  Others  are 
willing  to  grant  the  third  and  fourth  freedoms, 
which  provide  for  carrying  traffic  between  ter- 
minals, but  are  still  doubtful  about  the  effect  of 
granting  the  fifth  freedom,  namely,  the  right  to 
pick  up  and  put  down  traffic  to  and  from  all  points. 
However,  the  granting  of  the  two  freedoms  by  the 
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30  nations  which  have  already  signed  that  docu- 
ment would  be  in  itself  a  great  achievement.  It 
would  get  the  planes  into  the  air  at  once,  not  after 
prolonged  bilateral  negotiations  and  bargaining 
with  each  nation  separately.  It  would  permit 
American  commercial  aircraft  to  fly  to  virtually 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
to  do  so. 

Some  people  may  say  that  the  United  States 
gives  up  more  than  it  receives  by  such  a  grant. 
I  do  not  think  so.  Under  the  system  of  bilateral 
agreements  you  may  obtain  commercial  rights  to 
operate  and  do  business  in  a  certain  country  and  be 
wholly  unable  to  get  there.  You  must  at  least  have 
transit  rights  in  all  the  intervening  countries.  It 
does  us  no  good  to  have  commercial  rights  in  mid- 
continental  Europe  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
if  we  cannot  cross  the  Atlantic  and  go  through  the 
intervening  countries;  and  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
on  a  practicable  route  we  must  have  transit  rights 
granted  by  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, Iceland,  Bermuda,  and  the  Azores.  In  the 
present  development  of  transport  aircraft  it  is  im- 
possible to  fly  economically  from  the  United  States 
to  European  territory  nonstop.  As  a  result  of  the 
agreement  prepared  at  Chicago,  we  are  now  rea- 
sonably sure  of  obtaining  these  transit  rights. 

But  what  good  are  these  transit  rights  if  com- 
mercial rights  do  not  go  with  them  ?  They  would 
be  no  good  at  all  if  we  had  no  commercial  rights 
anywhere.  Their  value  depends  on  their  use  to 
us  in  getting  to  countries  with  which  we  exchange 
commercial  rights.  It  is  true  that  only  19  nations 
have  signed  the  five-freedoms  document,  and  most 
of  these  are  Latin  American  nations  to  and 
through  which  we  are  already  operating  air-trans- 
port services,  but  that  will  not  be  the  final  score. 
For  some  time  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  conclude 
special  agreements  with  the  countries  which,  while 
not  ready  to  extend  these  commercial  freedoms 
on  a  multilateral  basis,  are  yet  ready  and  willing 
to  welcome  United  States  air  carriers  into  their 
territory.  In  each  case  where  a  new  nation  is 
added  to  our  list  of  customers,  the  right  of  access 
to  that  nation  will  exist  based  on  the  general  grant 
of  the  first  two  freedoms.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  case  of  those  nations,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will 
be  many,  which  are  willing  to  grant  these  freedoms 
on  a  multilateral  basis,  the  necessity  for  special 
agreements  is  eliminated,  which  makes  for  simpli- 
fication of  procedure  and  a  clearer  and  more  uni- 
form world  pattern. 


The  United  State  hai  -hown  the  way  towards  a 
sound,  reasonable  but  not  excessive  freedom  of  t lie 
air.  I  realize  that  in  some  quarters  fear  has  beel 
expressed  lest  the  willingness  of  the  United  .States 
to  grant  commercial  rights  on  a  multilateral  basfl 
may  lead  to  the  entry  of  airlines  from  54  differed 
nations  into  this  country,  tapping  our  traffic  and, 
if  the  worst  forebodings  are  realized,  putting 
American  international  aviation  practically  out  of 
business.  We  do  not  feel  that  these  fears  are 
justified.  It  is  unlikely  that  very  many  of  the  54 
nations  involved  will  actually  seek  to  operate  air- 
lines under  the  freedoms  agreements  providing  for 
a  direct  route  from  the  homeland  out  and  back 
between  those  countries  and  the  United  States; 
and  if  more  airlines  than  are  expected  do  seek  to 
enter  this  field,  we  feel  that  the  American  opera- 
tors will  be  well  able  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  face  of  that  competition  and  obtain  their  fair 
share  of  the  traffic. 

But  those  who  profess  alarm  over  the  possible 
results  of  permitting  this  much  freedom  of  the 
air  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  if  the  United 
States  wishes  to  operate,  as  it  does,  to  practically 
all  countries  in  the  world,  it  must  be  prepared  to 
grant  reciprocal  rights  to  the  carriers  of  the  other 
nations.  It  is  true  that  before  the  war  American 
flag  carriers  operated  a  network  through  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  without  the  carriers  of  those  na- 
tions operating  reciprocal  services  to  this  country, 
but  that  was  simply  because  they  were  not  ready 
or  desirous  of  instituting  such  operations.  Those 
were  the  pioneering  days  when  potential  competi- 
tors were  willing  to  wait  and  see  how  things  would 
turn  out  and  were  not  in  any  hurry  to  rush  in. 
Those  days  are  passed.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  carriers  were  ready  to  fly  the  Atlan- 
tic early  in  1939,  reciprocal  rights  were  demanded 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  and  such 
rights  were  granted.  Even  in  those  days  no  nation 
which  had  permitted  an  American  carrier  to  op- 
erate in  its  territory  would  admit  that  it  was  not 
entitled  to  reciprocal  rights  as  soon  as  its  carriers 
were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  theory  that  by  some  form  of  shrewd  bar- 
gaining we  can  obtain  rights  of  commercial  entry 
for  our  carriers  while  denying  them  to  the  nations 
which  grant  them  to  us  is  unrealistic  in  the  ex- 
treme. Nor  would  it  be  in  our  best  interests  nor 
in  the  interests  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  to 
have  such  principles  prevail. 

Freedom  of  transit,  freedom  of  commercial  in- 
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^course,  unrestricted  voyaging  in  furtherance  of 
ttitimate  interests  are  fundamental  American 
rinciples.  Now  what  is  the  effect  if  we  adopt  a 
lore  restricted  policy?  In  the  first  place,  there 
5  no  possibility  of  our  having  a  monopoly  of  world 
ir  transport.  Nobody  can  deny  that  we  must 
;rant  reciprocal  rights  to  the  large  nations  com- 
larable  in  size  and  importance  to  our  own,  who 
rill  expect  and  insist  upon  the  right  to  share  the 
ir  commerce  of  the  world.  Now.  where  would  we 
Iraw  the  line?  Are  we  going  to  refuse  rights  to 
he  somewhat  smaller  nations — I  must  refrain 
rom  mentioning  names  because  that  leads  so  often 
o  misinterpretation  or  misunderstanding,  but  you 
rill  know  perfectly  well  to  what  nations  I  refer — 
hose  somewhat  smaller  nations  which  also  have  a 
ceen  desire  to  participate  in  air  commerce  and 
lave  a  perfect  right  to  achieve  that  ambition? 
Shall  we  say  to  them,  "No,  we  will  come  to  your 
pantry,  but  you  will  not  come  to  ours  because  we 
"eel  that  you  will  take  some  of  our  traffic"  ?  I  feel 
sure  that  we  would  not  only  fail  in  many  cases  to 
obtain  the  rights  we  seek  for  ourselves,  but  we 
would  probably  provoke  retaliation  and  blocs 
organized  against  us  which  would  seriously  ham- 
per the  development  of  our  own  international 
services. 

Then  again  if  we  grant  rights  to  all  the  nations 
in  these  first  two  categories,  where  do  we  draw 
the  line?  Are  we  going  to  exclude  from  our  air 
small  nations  simply  because  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  assert  themselves  vigorously?  I  am 
sure  that  would  not  be  a  sound  approach  to  a  better 
understanding  and  world  economy.  Most  of  the 
small  nations  will  not  wish  to  enter  the  expensive 
and  difficult  field  of  international  commercial  avi- 
ation. It  is  true  that  in  some  of  these  countries 
groups  will  be  established  using  foreign  capital, 
American  or  other,  to  operate  under  the  flags  of 
these  nations  and  their  reciprocal  rights  to  Amer- 
ican territory ;  but  that  danger  would  be  equally 
real  under  the  principle  of  bilateral  bargaining 
unless  we  stipulated  in  every  case  that  the  airline 
exercising  this  reciprocal  right  must  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  nationals  of  one  of  the  two  countries 
parties  to  the  agreement.  It  would  hardly  seem 
just  in  such  case  to  say  to  a  very  small  country 
that,  while  we  demand  the  right  to  operate  into 
its  territory,  it  cannot  operate  an  airline  into  ours 
unless  it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  nationals 
of  that  small  country,  a  condition  which  would 
probably  preclude  such  an  operation  ever  taking 
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place.  This  would  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a 
subterfuge  by  the  United  States  to  deprive  that 
nation  of  the  possibility  of  exercising  its  reciprocal 
rights  of  participating  in  air  commerce.  Through 
such  a  course  we  would  simply  breed  enmity  and 
create  a  lot  of  sore  spots  throughout  the  world 
in  an  endeavor  to  protect  ourselves  from  what  may 
be  a  purely  imaginative  danger. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  advantages  we  gain  by 
a  more  liberal  attitude  far  outweigh  the  compara- 
tively smaller  risks  which  we  run.  The  idea  that 
American  aviation  must  be  protected  against  for- 
eign competition  by  closing  the  doors  to  foreign 
operators  while  forcing  them  open  to  our  own  will 
have,  I  am  confident,  little  support  among  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  the  so-called  "single 
instrument"  doctrine  or  all-American  flag  com- 
pany, which  has  been  mentioned  here  today.  The 
Department  of  State,  as  well  as  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  have  all  formally 
gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  this  bill,  as  opposed 
to  monopoly  in  the  international  air-transport 
field  and  in  favor  of  regulated  competition  be- 
tween American  operators. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  we  shall  be 
faced  with  a  group  of  so-called  "chosen  instru- 
ments", the  arms  of  foreign  governments,  and  that 
unless  we  ourselves  adopt  this  policy  we  shall  be 
helpless  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition.  For 
a  number  of  reasons,  we  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
the  case. 

First,  let  us  dispose  of  the  theory  that  all  the 
foreign  nations  adopted  or  are  going  to  adopt 
the  single-instrument  policy.  The  fact  is  that  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  the  two  largest  na- 
tions outside  of  Germany  (no  longer  a  factor) 
which  operated  internationally  in  the  pre-war  era, 
experimented  with  several  airlines  and  with  one 
airline,  with  competition  and  with  a  so-called 
"zoning  system",  and  never  reached  any  final  de- 
cision as  to  which  was  the  most  desirable.  In  the 
White  Paper  submitted  on  March  13,  1945  to  Par- 
liament, the  British  Government  has  definitely 
adopted  a  plan  of  having  three  large  airlines  in 
the  field :  First,  British  Overseas  Airways  Corpo- 
ration to  operate  the  so-called  "Empire  routes" 
connecting  the  various  countries  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  trans- Atlantic  services  to 
the  United  States;  second,  another  group  made  up 
of  the  British  railways  and  short-sea  shippers  with 
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a  minority  participation  by  BOAC  to  operate  the 
routes  between  the  British  Isles  and  Europe;  and 
third,  a  group  made  up  of  steamship  lines  with  a 
somewhat  smaller  participation  by  BOAC  to 
operate  a  line  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  South 
America. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  presumably  be  no  direct 
competition  between  these  three  groups,  all  of 
which  will  be  under  Government  control  with  Gov- 
ernment directors  on  the  boards;  and  BOAC 
is,  of  course,  completely  government-owned  and 
controlled. 

In  submitting  this  report  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  speaker  for  the  Govern- 
ment, definitely  disposed  of  the  single  instrument 
as  British  policy  in  the  following  statement :  "In 
the  view  of  the  Government,  a  single  corporation 
could  not  economically  and  efficiently  carry  out  the 
entire  task  that  lies  before  British  civil  aviation. 
To  suggest  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  would 
be  to  underestimate  greatly  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  of  British  aviation.  There  is  too,  I  believe, 
a  further  benefit  in  having  several  instruments, 
as  this  multiplicity  provides  an  opportunity  for 
testing  our  different  transport  techniques  and  air- 
craft and,  thus  avoids  the  danger  of  a  too  rigid 
uniformity  of  idea,  which  may  well  detract  from 
the  value  of  a  single  chosen  instrument.  We  have, 
therefore,  elected  for  three  chosen  instruments 
to  begin  with,  each  one  constituted  in  the  way  that 
seems  most  likely  to  mobilize  the  maximum  range 
of  experience  and  knowledge  for  the  carrying  out 
of  its  particular  job.  As  the  tasks  vary  greatly, 
so  the  constitution  of  the  three  corporations  which 
have  been  chosen  will  also  vary." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  nations  which 
adopted  the  single-instrument  policy  or  a  policy 
of  having  several  instruments  operating  in  dif- 
ferent zones  without  direct  competition  between 
them  fell  into  three  distinct  categories:  (1)  those 
which  had  adopted  a  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  naturally  and  inevitably  lends  itself 
to  the  operation  of  a  chosen  instrument;  (2)  na- 
tions whose  primary  concern  was  the  connection 
of  wide-spread  colonial  possessions  with  the 
mother  country;  and  (3)  small  nations  whose  fi- 
nancial resources  did  not  in  any  case  permit  them 
to  support  more  than  one  enterprise.  The  United 
States  obviously  does  not  fit  into  any  of  these 
groups.  In  the  case  of  the  first  and  third,  this  fact 
is  obvious.  With  respect  to  the  second,  I  will  point 
out  that  our  primary  objective  is  not  to  connect 


the   American   homeland    with  American   terri 
torial  possessions  abroad,  but  to  carry  Am' 
passengers  and  American  products  under  our  om 
flag  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  and  this  I  believe  should  be  giver 
closest  attention,  in  practically  every  instanJ 
where  there  has  been  a  single-instrument  company 
it  has  been  either  government-owned  or  so  mnl 
government-controlled  as  to  have  all  the  qualities 
of  government  ownership;  this  is  true  with  thi 
minor  exceptions  of  Switzerland,  Norway,  anc 
Denmark.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable 
therefore,  that  any  airline  assured  of  a  monopoly 
of  international  air  transport  under  the  Ameri 
can  flag  would  sooner  or  later  conform  to  thi 
government-ownership  pattern.  We  can  retail 
the  benefits  of  our  characteristically  America! 
methods  and  deal  effectively  with  other  countries 
without  adopting  their  patterns  of  economic  life 

Furthermore,  a  single  company  carrying  all  tin 
American  foreign  air  commerce  to  all  parts  of  thi 
world  must  inevitably  become  a  tremendously 
powerful  factor  in  foreign  relations.  It  wouk 
be  very  difficult  for  the  Government  to  control  thi 
political  activities  of  such  a  company  as  long  as  ii 
was  privately  owned;  it  would  be  in  a  positior 
to  make  its  own  arrangements  with  foreign  com 
panies  and  with  foreign  governments,  which  ii 
many  cases  might  not  be  in  the  interests  of  th« 
United  States  as  a  whole  or  in  the  best  interest' 
of  the  American  traveling  public.  It  is  possibli 
that  it  would  achieve  such  power  and  wield  s< 
much  influence  that  instead  of  the  Government's 
regulating  the  company  the  company  might  wel 
be  found  to  be  regulating  the  Government.  Thi 
result  would  in  the  end  be  that  the  Governmeni 
would  have  to  take  over  the  all-American  fla£ 
airline.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Americar 
people  want  Government  ownership  of  the  airline; 
any  more  than  they  want  Government  ownership 
of  other  forms  of  transportation. 

Proponents  of  the  single-instrument  plan  hav( 
based  their  case  in  part  upon  the  assumption  thai 
there  will  be  a  limited  amount  of  traffic  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  world  airways,  with  special  referena 
to  the  trans- Atlantic  route,  and  it  would  be  uneco 
nomic  to  divide  the  anticipated  American  share  o* 
such  traffic  between  two  or  more  companies.  W< 
believe  that  any  attempt  to  forecast  at  this  tim< 
the  probable  size  of  this  post-war  market  is  oi 
little  value.  Everything  points  to  the  fact  thai 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  increase  when  facili- 
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ies  are  available  for  people  to  travel  rapidly  and 
t  reasonably  cheap  rates  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Ve  have  only  to  look  back  upon  the  ridiculously 
jw  forecasts  which  were  made  some  20  years  ago 
f  the  potential  market  for  automobiles  in  this 
ountry.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  but  I 
hink  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  figures  as  low  as  one, 
hree,  and  five  million  cars  were  advanced  as  being 
he  maximum  number  which  the  American  market 
ould  absorb.  We  all  know  how  far  out  of  line 
uch  forecasts  were.  One  official,  in  commenting 
ipon  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  gage  post-war 
tviation  traffic  by  pre-war  steamship  traffic,  has 
lompared  it  with  an  attempt  a  hundred  odd  years 
igo  to  forecast  the  volume  of  rail  traffic  which 
ipould  be  carried  in  this  country  by  basing  it  on  the 
igures  for  stagecoach  traffic. 

We  believe  that  our  policy  should  be  based  not 
ipon  an  attempt  to  estimate  post-war  traffic  and 
lecide  how  it  shall  be  split  up  but  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  will  be  a  great  growth  of 
Effic  if  facilities  to  handle  it  are  available  and 
;hat  we  should  put  into  service  as  soon  as  possible 
ihe  aircraft  needed  to  handle  this  traffic,  make  full 
provision  for  rapid  expansion.  We  should  let  the 
brains  and  initiative  of  our  airline  operators  be 
devoted  to  selling  the  desire  for  more  and  more 
air  transportation  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  deplore  any  policy  based  upon  an  assumption 
that  the  amount  of  traffic  which  will  be  available 
is  only  such  as  to  justify  the  operation  of  a  limited 
number  of  planes. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  post- 
war aviation  era  there  will  not  be  enough  traffic 
to  justify  the  operation  of  a  large  number  of  air- 
craft and  participation  by  many  competing  air- 
lines; but  to  adopt  the  single-instrument  policy 
in  anticipation  of  such  a  situation  in  the  near  fu- 
ture would  be  to  freeze  our  international  aviation 
policy  at  the  very  time  when  it  should  be  most 
flexible.    A  single  instrument  is  easier  to  put  to- 
gether than  it  is  to  take  apart.    It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  if  a  single  instrument  were  created 
by  law  and  proved  unsatisfactory,  it  would,  as  a 
practical  matter,  prove  exceedingly   difficult  to 
break  up.  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mistaken  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  later  developments  show  the 
desirability  of  merging  existing  carriers  into  one, 
this  would  not  be  too  difficult  of  accomplishment. 
We  should  not  base  a  long-range  policy  on  a 
6hort-range  possibility. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
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want  monopoly  except  in  very  special  cases. 
Analogies  between  international  air  transport  and 
the  postal  service  and  public  utilities  are  not,  in 
our  opinion,  valid.  The  closer  analogy  seems 
to  be  between  air  and  rail  and  water  transporta- 
tion. Where  competition  is  economically  feasible 
and  in  the  public  interest  it  is  desirable;  but  mo- 
nopoly should  be  confined  to  cases  where  it  is  un- 
avoidable. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  foreign  air- 
lines will  provide  the  competition  needed  to  assure 
efficiency  of  operation,  reasonable  rates,  and  tech- 
nical progress;  but  experience  shows  that  this  is 
not  the  case.    There  is  always  a  tendency  to  belittle 
or  to  ignore  improvements  and  developments  in- 
augurated by  a  foreign  competitor.    On  the  other 
hand,  improvements  in  service,  efficiency,  and  de- 
creased costs  by  a  competitor  of  the  same  nation- 
ality are  immediately  effective  in  stimulating  the 
progress  and  development  of  every  competitor 
flying  the  same  flag.    It  is  this  keen  competition 
between  the  management  and  operating  person- 
nel of  airlines  of  the  same  nationality  that  pro- 
vides the  stimulus  which  makes  for  progress  and 
which  is  immediately  reflected  in  better  service  and 
cheaper  rates  for  the  traveling  public.    In  the  case 
of  monopoly  the  tendency  is  inevitably  to  resist 
change  and  to  postpone  improvement.    The  travel- 
ing public  are  the  sufferers. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  in  the 
absence  of  competition  between  American  car- 
riers there  is  no  proper  yardstick  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  operating  costs  and  the  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion of  a  single  American  carrier.  Comparison 
with  foreign  companies  is  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory because  of  the  different  conditions  affect- 
ing the  management  of  the  two  lines.  A  compari- 
son of  the  operating  costs  and  economy  of  two 
American  companies  even  if  not  operating  over 
exactly  the  same  route  would  show  which  company 
is  operating  more  efficiently  and  economically  and 
which,  if  either,  is  drawing  unduly  on  Government 
support. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  which  will  be  de- 
rived from  competition  is  the  technical  progress 
which  will  be  made  in  the  design  and  development 
of  new  types  of  aircraft,  engines,  facilities,  and 
operating  techniques  resulting  from  the  rivalry 
between  different  companies  operating  in  compe- 
tition with  each  other.  Under  a  monopoly  sys- 
tem the  tendency  would  be  to  be  satisfied  with 
(Continued  on  page  714) 
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Security  and  Inter-American  Relations 


Address  by  PIERRE  DE  L.  BOAL  * 


[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

You  have  A8KED  me  to  talk  to  you  about  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  Let  us  begin 
with  an  effort  to  situate  the  other  American  peo- 
ples and  ourselves  in  the  world  picture. 

We  are  a  nation  of  about  140  million  people  in 
a  world  of  over  2  billions.  More  than  half  of 
the  world's  people  are  Asiatics.  Europe's  popu- 
lation outnumbers  us  three  to  one.  There  are 
more  people  in  the  world  who  have  been  educated 
from  childhood  to  believe  in  authoritarian  ide- 
ologies than  are  numbered  in  our  present  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  On  the  basis  of  numbers  alone 
peoples  who  live  under  effective  forms  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  with  individual  freedom 
of  choice  seem  to  be  in  a  minority. 

Relatively  speaking,  this  hemisphere  is  sparsely 
populated.  There  are  about  125  millions  in  Latin 
America,  11  million  Canadians  and  140  millions  in 
the  United  States.  That  makes  less  than  300  mil- 
lions in  this  hemisphere  of  the  world's  population 
of  over  2  billions.  That  is  less  than  15  percent. 
The  population  of  Latin  America  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  other  parts  of  this  hemi- 
sphere but  no  faster  than  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

This  hemisphere  is  relatively  much  better  off  in 
the  matter  of  resources.  A  rough  guess  will  be 
that  it  must  have  from  30  percent  to  50  percent 
of  the  essential  raw  materials. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  interdepend- 
ent primary  factors  governing  security  through 
the  use  of  effective  power. 

You  must  have  people.  These  people  must  have 
access  to  natural  resources  and  they  must  have  the 
ability  to  turn  those  resources  into  effective  physi- 
cal means  of  defense.  The  less  than  300  million 
people  in  this  hemisphere  have  extensive  resources. 
Something  over  half  of  these  people  have  devel- 
oped, to  a  very  high  degree,  the  ability  and  facili- 
ties to  use  those  resources.  The  rest  have  the  abil- 
ity but  it  is  mostly  latent ;  it  has  not  been  developed. 

Does  this  mean  that  some  8  percent  or  10  percent 
of  the  world's  population  situated  in  this  hemi- 


1  Delivered  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in  Bal- 
timore, M<L,  on  Apr.  9,  1045.  Ambassador  Boa]  is  in  the 
Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


sphere  is  relying  mainly  for  its  effective  defense  on 
being  able  to  keep  a  wide  lead  in  ability  to  turn' 
resources  into  means  of  defense  at  a  high  rate 
per  capita?  If  so,  how  docs  that  rela'e  to  the 
rest  of  the  world's  population  ? 

Obviously,  resources  themselves  are  in  a  sense 
a  fixed  quantity  which  cannot  be  increased  beyonc 
what  is  actually  in  the  ground  or  can  be  producec 
from  the  ground.  Population  is  limited  by  it? 
possible  rate  of  increase.  The  rate  of  increase  oi 
the  8  percent  or  10  percent  which  I  have  men- 
tioned is  not  very  rapid;  not  as  rapid  as  that  o1 
large  populations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

However  optimistic  we  may  be  regarding  oui 
ability  to  retain  our  lead,  it  would  be  unrealistic 
not  to  recognize  that  other  people,  already  mucl 
more  numerous  and  increasing  more  rapidly,  ma} 
well  develop  that  ability  themselves.  Great  group; 
of  the  world's  population  in  the  Eastern  Henri 
sphere  may  be  expected,  in  the  coming  years,  to  in 
crease  their  ability  to  produce  more  things  witl 
less  hands.  Then  t'hey  may  catch  up  with  us  ir 
effective  power  because  they  have  more  hand; 
than  we  do. 

This  in  itself  may  be  a  war-preventing  factoi 
so  far  as  it  raises  standards  of  living  and  oppor 
tunity,  provided  it  is  accompanied  by  sufficient 
understanding  and  by  sufficient  tolerance  and  will- 
ingness to  "live  and  let  live".  However,  if  we 
should  attempt  to  stand  alone  solely  on  the  basis 
of  force  while  other  peoples  increase  their  abilitj 
to  make  things,  it  could  be  a  danger. 

The  world  is  shrinking  with  increasing  rapidity 
In  1912  London  was  physically  no  closer  to  Ger 
many  than  New  York  is  today.  If  another  wai 
comes,  New  York  and  many  of  our  inland  cities 
as  well  will  be  as  exposed  as  London  has  been  ir 
this  war. 

The  concentration  of  population,  communica- 
tions, and  services  in  this  country  means  that  w( 
are  increasingly  dependent  on  a  network  of  nerve 
centers  for  our  food,  light,  heat,  power,  and  abilitj 
to  move  about. 

In  another  war  the  first  attack  would  be  oi 
these  nerve  centers.  Missiles  faster  than  sounc 
would  be  rained  on  them  in  an  effort  to  paralyze 
us  in  a  few  hours  or  days.    The  front  would  be  as 
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road  as  the  sky,  and  there  would  be  no  quarter 

or   civilians    who    would    probably    suffer    more 
tfoalties  than  the  armed  forces. 
This  is  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture. 
On  the  brighter  side  we  may  note  a  number  of 
avorable  factors. 
The  present  approach  of  the  peace-loving  na- 
ions  to  the  problem  of  security  seems  to  be  based 
,u  two  premises.     It  is  a  two-wheeled  cart.     On 
he  one  hand  a  method  to  prevent  conflicts  and 
icnt   wars,  by  force  if  necessary.     On  the 
■ther  hand,  a   method  to  destroy  the  causes  of 
var  by  positive  adjustments  and  improvements, 
t  is  not  viable  without  both  wheels. 

The  organization  of  security  in  this  hemisphere 
iia-  progressed  favorably.  The  inter-American 
intern  which  sustains  and  develops  security  in  its 
broadest  sense— military,  economic,  and  social- 
is  a  construction,  not  a  growth.  It  has  been 
achieved  by  the  painstaking  efforts  of  many  minds 
and  hands  in  many  countries.  It  is  founded  on 
an  increasing  degree  of  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  those  countries  themselves. 

Our  relations  with  Canada  are  such  that  they 
could  well  be  used  as  a  yardstick  of  what  should 
be  attained  as  a  relationship  between  the  peoples 
of  t  he  world.  Even  if  the  leaders  of  the  peoples  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  wanted  to  develop 
causes  of  war  and  war  between  their  peoples  they 
could  not  do  so.  Here  at  last,  we  have  in  existence, 
to  be  seen  and  studied,  a  war-proof  relationship. 

If  we  turn  to  and  work  on  them,  standards  of 
living  and  economic  interchange  can  be  raised 
throughout  this  hemisphere  to  buttress  its  security. 
Three  hundred  million  people  capable  of  making 
the  maximum  out  of  nature's  resources  with  the 
minimum  of  hands  will  be  safer  than  if  they  are 
not  so  prepared.  If  they  can  live  in  harmony, 
democratically,  exercising  freedom  of  choice  as 
individuals,  they  will  be  even  safer. 

Finally,  throughout  the  world,  more  people  than 
ever  before  are  thinking  about  ways  of  preventing 
war.  If  their  realization  of  the  need— if  their 
energies— can  be  harnessed  to  a  common  endeavor, 
we  will  move  forward. 

There  are  peoples  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Whose  attitude  toward  individual  rights  and  free- 
doms and  government  through  the  representation 
of  the  individual  are  similar  to  ours.  There  are 
people  who  are  peace-loving,  although  their  ideas 
of  government  may  be  different  from  ours. 
Speaking,  for  the  moment,  of  power  alone,  if  they 
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remain  in  harmony  and  unity  of  purpose  with  us, 
they  and  their  productive  ability  Call  be  added  to 
ours  for  defense  purposes.     There  is  a  corollary 
to  this,  however:  their  problems  vitally  concern 
our  welfare.      I  f  their  security  and  ours  are  inter- 
dependent   this  tends  to  interlock   their  regional 
systems  with  our  regional  inter-American  system. 
An  attack  upon  them  which  would  eliminate  their 
power  from  the  list  of  assets  for  the  defense  of 
this  hemisphere  would  therefore  be  of  concern  to 
everybody  in  this  hemisphere.     We  must  remem- 
ber with  elephantlike  tenacity  through  the  many 
years  of  post-war  adjustment  that  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese  are  very  numerous,  that  they  are 
not  peace-loving,  and  that  they  have  partisans  of 
fascism  all  over  the  world  who  will  work  to  create 
division  among  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
and  their  governments.    There  are  weak  seams 
where  different  concepts  and  ways  of  life  meet  or 
overlap.     We  must  maintain  unity  for  the  post- 
war fight  against  fascist  revivals,  and  we  must 
weave  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  understanding 
between  peoples  as  fast  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
do  so. 

This,  in  very  general  and  approximate  and  in- 
complete terms,  is  the  picture.  I  have  purposely 
outlined  it  largely  in  terms  of  force  because  I  want 
to  make  the  point  that  force  alone  will  not  protect 
us.  If  world  security  were  planned  only  to 
take  account  of  relative  physical  power  our  situa- 
tion might  eventually  become  desperate. 

We  must  have  force;  the  peace-loving  peoples 
of  the  world  must  be  willing  to  join  in  using  it, 
if  necessary,  to  prevent  wars.  But  force  cannot 
protect  the  peace  indefinitely.  It  is  a  temporary 
means  to  be  relied  on  while  the  world's  peoples 
develop  the  real,  basic  protection,  a  degree  of  un- 
derstanding between  themselves  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  war. 

If  this  picture  is  at  all  accurate  it  must  be  clear 
that  both  the  rapid  material  development  of  Latin 
America  and  the  intensive  development  of  under- 
standing between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Americas 
are  essential  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  all  con- 
cerned. Unless  our  people  can  work  together  with 
increasing  effectiveness  with  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America,  both  our  security  and  our  welfare  are 
jeopardized  and  so  is  theirs. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  our  relations 
with  Latin  America  are  deteriorating.  Usually 
this  is  attributed  toward  what  is  called  "policy" 
or  "lack"  of  it. 
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Let  me  express  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
happening.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
this  war  the  development  of  our  compatibility 
with  the  other  American  republics,  achieved 
largely  through  the  development  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  roughly  corresponded  to  the 
gradual  increase  of  contact  between  our  people 
and  the  people  of  those  countries.  When  the  war 
came  it  intensified  some  of  our  contacts  with  Latin 
America  and  discouraged  others.  We  became  al- 
most the  only  buyers  of  the  produce  of  some  of  the 
countries.  We  became  almost  the  only  source  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  flow  of  tourists 
to  and  from  Latin  America  ceased. 

As  the  only  buyers  of  many  products,  the  prices 
for  these  were  set  without  the  influence  of  com- 
petition. This  sometimes  put  us  in  an  arbitrary 
light  even  though  we  tried  to  be  fair  and  also 
tried  to  help  develop  the  industries  from  which  we 
were  buying,  not  only  for  the  critical  needs  of  a 
long  war  but  so  that  they  might  be  viable  after 
that  war. 

War  needs  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  ration 
our  exports  to  Latin  America.  While  our  reasons 
for  priority  restriction  are  understood,  while  it 
is  generally  realized  that  what  we  can't  send  to 
Latin  America  goes  to  defend  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere, a  man  who  could  afford  to  buy  a  truck  but 
can't  get  one  to  take  his  crop  to  the  market  never- 
theless feels  thwarted.  A  newspaper  editor  weigh- 
ing his  4-page  daily  in  one  hand  and  one  of  our 
20-page  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  other  may 
feel  some  sense  of  frustration  even  though  ship- 
ping and  newsprint  shortages  are  explained. 

Latin  American  businessmen,  administrators, 
and  agriculturalists  have  had  to  come  to  our  Amer- 
ican representatives  as  suppliants.  One  asks, 
"Can't  I  get  a  motor  for  my  flour  mill  to  feed  our 
people?"  Another  says,  "My  costs  of  production 
have  gone  up  because  the  scarcity  of  imports  has 
raised  the  cost  of  living  and  of  production.  Can't 
you  pay  more  for  my  product?" 

Sometimes  our  people  have  had  to  say  "No"; 
sometimes  there  have  been  long  delays.  Our  repre- 
sentatives haven't  liked  refusing  any  more  than 
the  Latin  American  has  enjoyed  asking.  The  very 
fact  that  he  has  had  to  do  more  of  the  asking, 
however,  has  been  adverse  to  the  development  of 
compatibility,  and  so  most  of  our  recent  contacts 
have  been  on  a  rather  one-sided  business  basis 
without  sufficient  accompanying  non-business  con- 
tacts, such   as  those  of  tourists,  students,   and 
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teachers.  Books  and  magazines  and  technical  pe-. 
nodical*  are  not  widely  enough  exchanged  to  have 
a  sufficient  counteracting  influence  either  in  Latin' 
America  or  here. 

To  put  it  briefly,  contact  has  outstripped  com- 
patibility.   Now  we  need  to  restore  the  balance.! 
The  importance  of  doing  so,  like  that  of  helping 
the  other  American   republics  to  develop  their 
productive  power,  seems  to  me  to  be  evident. 

The  form  of  international  relations  is,  as  a  prac-J 
tical  matter  and  of  necessity,  between  the  spokes- \ 
men  of  the  peoples  involved,  but  the  substance  of.; 
international    relations    is    between    the   peoples 
themselves;  the  degree  of  their  misunderstanding 
or  understanding,  fear  or  confidence  with  one  an- 
other is  the  real  measure  of  their  ability  to  work' 
together  for  any  purpose.1 

It  has  taken  50  years  for  the  peoples  of  thei 
American  republics  to  develop  their  present  good 
relationship.    It  is  not  perfect  but  it  is  good ;  far 
better  than  the  relationship  between  peoples  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.    However,  it  will 
not  only  fail  to  go  forward  but  it  will  recede  if  it  ] 
is  not  worked  on  constantly  and  with  determina- 
tion by  every  individual  of  this  hemisphere  who  is  | 
able  to  do  so. 

The    inter-American    system    itself   draws    its 
reality  from  the  state  of  mind  of  the  individuals  it  \ 
protects.    It  consists  of  a  series  of  agreements  and 
of  organizations  set  up  to  work  on  inter- American  j 
problems. 

The  agreements,  reached  at  periodical  meetings 
of  the  spokesmen  of  the  peoples,  include  provisions 
for  common  action  to  prevent  aggression  and  in- 
filtration for  subversive  purposes  from  outside 
this  hemisphere  and  provisions  for  action  to  dis- 
courage and,  if  necessary,  put  down  by  force  ag- 
gressive movements  within  this  hemisphere. 

The  organizations,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  acts  as  a  secretariat 
for  all  of  the  American  republics,  are  geared  to 
the  agreements  and  meetings.  They  work  on  im- 
proving economic  and  social  conditions  and  elimi- 
nating the  causes  of  conflict  and  therefore  of  war. 
In  addition  to  the  multilateral  understandings  be- 
tween the  American  republics,  there  are  many  bi- 
lateral agreements  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  standards  of  living  and  economic  in- 
terchange. The  system  is  not  static.  It  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  progress  as  experience 
and  understanding  make  it  possible.    The  periodic 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1945,  p.  243. 
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leetings  provide  a  forum  where  conditions  pro- 
uctive  of  conflict  can  be  examined  and  changes 
nd  solutions  can  be  brought  about  as  they  are 
aade  possible  by  increasing  understanding  and 
onfidence. 

Under  the  inter- American  system  all  of  the 
bnerican  peoples  regardless  of  their  numbers,  or 
he  extent  of  their  territory,  are  considered  as 
quals.  Of  course  their  power  to  implement  their 
security  or  to  contribute  to  their  own  development 
>r  those  of  others,  varies  according  to  their  effec- 
ave  resources.  Their  varying  circumstances  must 
>e  taken  into  account  because  they  are  a  matter  of 
reality.  However,  the  system  is  based  on  the  idea 
hat  all  efforts  are  mutual,  reciprocal  and  informed 
>y  equal  desire  for  progress  and  security. 

Documents  alone  will  never  protect  this  hemi- 
sphere. Even  organizations  formed  to  work  out 
the  purposes  of  the  documents  will  not  do  so.  Un- 
der the  democratic  concept,  the  source  of  authority 
Igoes  back  to  the  individual  as  a  unit.  His  rights 
land  freedoms  of  choice  are  jeopardized  wherever, 
las  an  individual,  he  does  not  also  undertake  his 
Iduties.  That  individual  is  you  and  me — not  some 
(third  person. 

If  you  and  I  do  not  find  a  means  of  exercising 
I  not  only  our  rights  and  our  freedoms  but  our 
I  responsibilities,  we  will  face  another  war. 

Our  first  task  should  be  to  perfect  our  under- 
I  standing  with  the  other  peoples  of  this  hemisphere. 
I  Our  second  is  to  perfect  it  with  the  other  peoples 
I  of  the  world  who  think  as  we  do.  Our  third  is  to 
|  develop  it  with  peoples  who  think  differently  from 
i  us  but  who  are  or  can  be  peace-loving  peoples. 

These  three  tasks  cannot  be  undertaken  succes- 
I  sively ;  time  will  not  permit  that,  for  while  we 
worked  only  on  our  understanding  with  one  group, 
the  others  would  drift  dangerously  away  from 
us.  "We  must  strive  for  understanding  on  many 
fronts  at  once  just  as  we  strive  for  victory  on 
many  fronts  at  once. 

Our  effort  to  make  our  relations  with  other 
peoples  safe  is  an  integral  part  of  our  effort  to 
achieve  security  by  achieving  military  victory. 
War  is  part  of  international  relations  the  way 
bankruptcy  is  part  of  finance.  No  firm  could 
1  avoid  bankruptcy  by  disregarding  finance. 

In  the  past,  isolated  and  protected  by  oceans 
and  by  our  own  wealth  and  abilities,  we  have 
tended  to  relegate  our  effort  on  foreign  relations 
i  to  a  secondary  place. 

Now   the   oceans,   for   security   purposes,   are 
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shrinking  to  the  former  dimensions  of  the  English 
Channel. 

Let  us  see,  for  a  moment,  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  our  efforts  to  achieve  security  through 
understanding  between  the  peoples  and  our  efforts 
to  achieve  security  through  the  means  of  physical 
defense. 

How  many  people  do  we  use  on  the  effort  to 
achieve  security  through  understanding?  A  few 
thousands. 

More  of  our  armed  forces  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  a  few  days  in  the  battle  for  the  small 
island  of  Iwo  Jima  than  are  employed  in  all  of 
our  non-military  governmental  relationships  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

How  much  money  do  we  use  to  achieve  security 
through  understanding? 

We  have  never  spent  as  much  as  100  million 
dollars  a  year  in  all  of  our  government's  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Even  if  we  include 
the  amounts  spent  in  private  endeavors  to  develop 
understanding,  we  might  not  exceed  100  million 
dollars  a  year.  This  war  costs  250  millon  dollars  a 
day!  If  there  should  be  another  war,  it  would 
be  more  expensive. 

Can  we  expect  to  buy  good  security  insurance,  to 
develop  understanding  as  a  preventive  of  the  use 
of  force — at  a  rate  of  less  than  one  tenth  of  one 
percent  ? 

These  two  factors,  personnel  and  money,  are 
essential.  They  will  not  be  effective  unless  cou- 
pled with  the  best  form  of  organization.  To  get 
that  each  of  us  must  have  a  determination — a  fixity 
of  purpose — to  insure  that  the  organization  de- 
signed to  achieve  understanding  between  peoples 
excludes  all  considerations  extraneous  to  the  exe- 
cution of  that  purpose.  This  spirit  enters  into 
the  attitude  of  each  individual  in  this  country  with 
respect  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  peace  will 
not  be  won  without  a  similar  interest  in  intentness 
on  our  part  as  individuals. 

Now,  what  are  the  effective  means  of  achieving 
understanding  between  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
and  of  the  world  ?  How  can  each  of  us  make  an 
individual  contribution  to  this  purpose? 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  that  each  of  us 
needs  to  follow  not  only  the  surface  events  but 
the  states  of  mind  that  exist  among  one  people 
with  regard  to  another.  Our  security  depends  on 
the  attitudes  of  other  peoples  toward  us  and  ours 
toward  them.  Thus  our  foreign  relations  are  our 
first  line  of  defense.     Its  bulwarks  are  far  beyond 
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our  shores  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  other  peo- 
ples.    Its  arsenals  are  in  our  own. 

So  each  of  us  must  be  aware  of  the  state  of  our 
relations  with  other  peoples,  of  what  they  think 
of  us  and  why ;  we  must  seek  to  form  our  own  opin- 
ions of  the  means  through  which  we  can  succeed 
in  understanding  and  tolerating  them  and  getting 
them  to  understand  and  tolerate  us. 

As  we  determine  those  means  we,  as  individuals, 
must  try  to  see  to  it  that  those  means  are  made 
fully  available  and  are  fully  used.  We  have  two 
examples  to  indicate  to  us  what  those  means  may 
be  and  how  they  can  be  used. 

I  have  mentioned  our  relations  with  Canada  as 
a  sort  of  yardstick  of  what  we  should  try  to 
achieve  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  relations 
with  Canada  were  developed  and  consolidated  by 
personal  acquaintance  and  relationships.  Millions 
of  people  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
traveled  to  each  other's  countries,  lived  in  each 
other's  homes  and  learned  to  understand  each 
other's  problems  and  ways  of  life.  The  prevalence 
of  a  common  language  has  helped  although  almost 
half  of  the  population  of  Canada  is  not  basically 
English  speaking.  Proximity  has  helped  just  as 
it  helped  in  the  development  of  a  similar  rela- 
tionship with  Mexico  and  with  other  American 
republics. 

The  development  of  people-to-people  relations 
with  Latin  America  has  been  more  of  an  organized 
effort  within  the  framework  of  the  inter-American 
system.  We  did  not  merely  let  nature  and  prox- 
imity take  their  course.  We  added  a  specific  gov- 
ernmental effort  to  bring  about  exchanges  of  ideas 
and  information  through  exchanges  of  books  and 
periodicals,  translations,  movies,  and  radio  pro- 
grams, learning  each  other's  languages  and  the 
establishment  of  library  cultural  centers.  We  also 
began  to  foster  and  to  assist  exchanges  of  people, 
sending  some  of  our  people  to  work  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  a  number  of  years  and  bringing  Latin 
Americans  to  work  or  study  in  this  country. 

Compared  to  the  need,  the  extent  of  this  posi- 
tive effort  was  small.  However,  it  was  all  that 
war  conditions  and  the  state  of  our  public  opinion 
made  practicable. 

The  positive  effort  for  these  purposes  now  needs 
to  be  amplified  manyfold.  Nothing  that  we  could 
ever  spend  on  it  in  terms  of  men  and  money  would, 
even  remotely,  approach  the  number  of  people  and 
dollars  we  spend  on  war. 

Sometimes  when  something  positive  is  to  be  done 
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in  a  democracy  like  ours,  it  is  desirable  and  per- 
haps even  essential  that  our  own  individual  citi- 
zens should  themselves  take  the  lead  in  action. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  that  I  wish  to  put  forward 
for  your  consideration  and  discussion.  It  has  td 
do  with  each  of  us  who,  as  individuals,  can  acd 
to  develop  understanding. 

Suppose  in  every  district,  of  every  big  city,  in 
every  community  throughout  this  country,  the  citi 
zens  got  together  and  bought  enough  war  bonds 
to  finance  part  of  the  cost — at  least  half — of  bring- 
ing one  person  from  Latin  America  to  work  on 
study  in  their  community  and  of  sending  one  per-i 
son  from  their  community  to  perform  some  kind 
of  useful,  objective  work  in  Latin  America?  Sup- 
pose we  take  as  a  basis  for  such  exchanges  a  two-< 
year  period.  A  fellowship  or  a  teaching  grant,  on 
a  grant  for  professional  or  business  work,  to  be 
practical,  must  carry  with  it  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  provide  living  expenses  for  two  years 
and  the  cost  of  travel  to  the  United  States  and 
back  to  the  country  of  origin  and  vice  versa.  Thusi 
if  you  wish  to  bring  a  Latin  American  to  youi 
community  for  a  two-year  fellowship  at  the  post- 
graduate level,  which  we  have  usually  found  to 
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be  the  most  productive  level,  you  need  to  figure  o: 
about  $2,400  for  living  expenses  and  about  $800  tc 
cover  travel ;  a  total  of  $3,200.  If  you  should  send 
one  of  your  people  to  Latin  America  for  that  same 
two-year  period,  let  us  say  as  a  vocational  teacher 
in  a  normal  school  to  teach  teachers — carpentry; 
electric  wiring,  the  working  of  sheet  iron,  or  some 
similar  subject,  which  they  can  then  import  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  and  productive  abili 
ties  of  their  people — you  would  need  to  figure  for 
that  expense  about  $5,000,  because  a  teacher  ha 
to  be  paid  more  than  the  bare  living  expenses  fori 
a  fellowship  to  this  country.  That  makes  a  total 
for  the  exchange  of  $8,200. 

Suppose  you  got  together  half  or  a  little  more 
than  half  that  sum,  say  $4,500,  putting  the  money 
into  war  bonds  until  you  had  the  whole  amount 
in  war  bonds ;  that  would  help  win  the  present  war.! 

Suppose  you  then  went  to  the  Division  of  Cul 
tural    Cooperation,    Department    of    State,    an 
sought  help  to  make  this  exchange — financial  help, 
help  to  select  your  person  to  send  out  and  to  find 
the  proper  person  from  Latin  America  to  conn 
and  work  with  you 

The  State  Department  has  some  funds  and  ha 
agreements  for  such  exchanges  with  various  Lati: 
American  countries  which  provide  some  furthe 
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Jources.  When  the  State  Department  helped  to 
alize  this  project  and  got  the  people  exchanged, 
juld  not  this  personal  effort  of  yours  through 
ur  purchase  and  use  of  these  war  bonds  also  help 

prevent  another  war?  Would  it  not  work  for 
ur  own  personal  security,  present  and  future? 
I  have  spoken  of  teachers  and  postgraduate  stu- 
nts. There  are  of  course  other  kinds  of  ex- 
tnge.  Men  and  women  from  Latin  America 
n  come  here  to  work  for  a  time  on  newspapers 

for  industrial  or  agricultural  training.  Our 
-ople  can  go  abroad  to  help  develop  better  agri- 
iltural  methods  or  necessary  small  industries. 
Wherever  a  Latin  American  country  can  raise 
standard  of  living  by  providing  more  of  its 
vn  basic  things  out  of  its  own  resources,  making 
feaper  window  glass  locally,  rather  than  import- 
ig  it.  working  its  own  woods  rather  than  import- 
ig  wood,  in  fact  improving  its  ability  to  use  what 

has,  it  raises  its  purchasing  power  and  ulti- 
lately  buys  more  from  us  in  other  more  compli- 
ied  articles.  That  increases  our  own  manufac- 
lre  of  such  articles,  as  electrical  equipment,  tools 
nd  machinery,  for  instance.  The  man  who  pre- 
iously  sold  glass  or  Oregon  lumber  to  Latin 
jnerica  does  not  lose  his  market  or  have  it  cut 
own,  because  he  sells  these  primary  articles,  the 
lass  and  the  lumber,  to  our  own  people  because 
ley  can  build  more  factories  and  more  houses 
ince  they  have  more  work  to  do. 

I  have*  tried  to  put  before  you  what  seemed  to 
le  to  be  essential  basic  pictures.  I  have  not  dis- 
ussed  the  current  details  of  evolving  political  re- 
ations  between  Latin  American  governments.  I 
ould  not  deal  with  both  aspects  of  relations  in 
he  allotted  time,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  attempt  to 
nswer  such  questions  on  political  or  other  con- 
ditions as  you  may  wish  to  put. 

Political  relations  seem  to  me  to  be  an  end- 
result  arising  from  causes  which  are  economic  or 
ocial,  or  derived  from  what  people  think  of  each 
Dther.  Our  budding  effort  to  develop  understand- 
ing bore  real  fruit  at  the  Mexico  City  conference 
ind  in  so  doing  attenuated  some  of  the  political 
.ensions.  Those  tensions  exist,  and  they  have  to 
be  dealt  with  from  day  to  day ;  they  involve  con- 
stant and  differing  methods  of  adjustment :  but  if 
the  basic  relations  between  peoples  can  be  im- 
proved so  that  fairness  and  confidence  will  be  the 
arder  of  the  day,  political  tensions  will  slacken 
ind  have  no  chance  of  causing  armed  conflict  be- 
tween any  of  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere. 
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Statements  of  Cargo  Availability 

FEDERAL  REGULATIONS:  TITLE  32 NATION- 
AL DEFENSE 

The  following  amendment  has  been  made  to 
Chapter  VIII — Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
Subchapter  B— Export  Control,  Part  808— Pro- 
cedure Relating  to  Shipments  of  Licensed  Exports 
to  the  Other  American  Republics : 1 

Paragraph  (b)  of  §  808.3  Shipments  not  re- 
quiring statements  of  cargo  availability  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(b)  Shipments  of  any  commodity  licensed  for 
export  to  Argentina,  weighing  less  than  2240 
pounds  (even  though  it  is  a  partial  shipment  of  a 
larger  licensed  quantity)  may  be  booked  by  the 
exporter  or  his  agent  directly  with  the  steamship 
company  without  the  submission  of  a  statement 
of  cargo  availability  or  compliance  with  the  pro- 
cedure set  forth  in  §§  808.4  to  808.7  except  that  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
shipments  of  newsprint. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  §  808.4  Shipments  requiring 
statements  of  cargo  availability  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

(b)  No  shipment  of  newsprint,  regardless  of 
weight,  and  no  shipment  weighing  2240  pounds  or 
more  of  any  other  commodity  or  commodities  for 
which  a  license  has  been  issued  permitting  the  ex- 
portation thereof  may  be  booked  for  shipment 
by  or  with  a  steamship  company  or  exported  by 
sea  freight  to  Argentina  unless  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (1)  through  (4),  inclusive,  of  par- 
agraph (a)  of  this  section  have  been  complied 
with  by  the  exporter  or  his  agent.  No  shipment 
of  newsprint,  regardless  of  weight,  may  be  booked 
for  shipment  by  or  with  a  steamship  company  or 
exported  by  sea  freight  to  any  of  the  destinations 
specified  in  paragraph  (b)  of  §  808.1  unless  the 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  through  (4),  in- 
clusive, of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  have  been 
complied  with  by  the  exporter  or  his  agent. 

This  amendment  shall  become  effective  imme- 
diately except  that  shipments  of  newsprint  weigh- 
ing 2240  pounds  or  less  for  which  a  firm  booking 
was  made  with  a  steamship  company  and  which 
were  on  dock,  on  lighter  or  in  transit  to  a  port  of 
exit  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  amendment 
may  be  exported  without  the  submission  of  a  state- 
ment of  cargo  availability. 


W 


1 10  Federal  Register  3799. 
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Selection  of  Chinese  Biologist 
To  Visit  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

Professor  Tso-hsin  Cheng,  biologist,  has  been 
selected  by  Fukien  Christian  University  for  a 
year's  visit  in  the  United  States  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Dr.  Cheng  received 
his  M.S.  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1928, 
and  his  Sc.D.  from  the  same  university  in  1930. 
Since  his  return  to  China  in  1930  he  has  been 
head  of  the  biology  department  at  Fukien  Chris- 
tian University.  In  addition  to  writing  many 
scientific  papers  on  embryological  research  in  am- 
phibians and  birds,  he  is  the  author  of  eight  text- 
books on  biology,  zoology,  and  embryology  and 
has  served  as  editor  of  the  Chinese  Science  Jour- 
nal and  the  Biological  Bulletin.  Like  the  other 
five  Chinese  educators  coming  to  this  country  un- 
der the  same  program,  whose  names  were  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  on  January  9,  1945,1 
Dr.  Cheng  will  visit  various  American  educa- 
tional centers,  give  public  lectures,  and  take  part 
in  conferences.  Letters,  invitations,  or  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Division  of  Cultural 
Cooperation,  Department  of  State,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 
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existing  models  and  established  conditions.  It  is 
rivalry  which  makes  for  progress  and  which  forces 
improvement  and  development  because  of  the 
alertness  and  resourcefulness  which  is  required 
under  competitive  conditions.  Competition  is  as 
essential  to  technical  and  scientific  development 
as  it  is  to  efficiency  of  operation. 

While  we  recognize  the  fact  that  international 
traffic  available  to  American  flag  carriers  will  be 
reduced  through  competition  by  foreign  flag  oper- 
ators, we  believe  that  American  carriers,  by  their 
proved  efficiency  of  operation,  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain and  retain  their  fair  share  of  this  international 
traffic,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  that  share  should 
be  turned  over  to  a  single  monopoly  company. 

Let  me  make  it  very  plain  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  in  opposing  monopoly  we  want  unre- 
stricted, unregulated  competition.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  an  American  air  carrier  wishing  to  engage 
in  international  air  commerce  must  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.    We 


are  quite  content  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  t.ha 
Board  to  see  that  there  are  not  too  many  Amer- 
ican carriers  on  any  route  in  the  internationa 
field  at  any  time.    We  would  be  quite  content  U 
see  only  one  American  company  operating  over  j 
route  when  the  traffic  did  not  justify  operatioi  K 
by  more  than  one,  but  we  do  feel  that  the  waj,? 
should  be  left  open  so  that  the  Civil  Aeronautic 
Board  at  such  time  as  circumstances  might  justify 
the  certification  of  two  American  companies  ove:  ■ 
a  route  or  between  terminal  points  on  diverging 
routes  could  permit  the  entry  of  a  second  company 
This  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  if  the  pro 
posed  single-instrument  bill  is  enacted  into  law.   \ 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14, 1945,  p.  65. 
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not  then  possible  to  estimate  whether  such  cost* 
would  be  lower  than  or  higher  than  existing 
United  States  production  costs.  As  a  matte* 
of  fact,  the  cost  of  production  in  Canada  during 
the  war  period  has  apparently  been  somewhaj 
higher  than  in  most  U.S.  plants  due  to  the  greater 
cost  of  delivery  of  bauxite  to  the  Canadian  plants 
This  condition  could  not  have  been  foreseen  fa 
the  spring  of  1941,  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  Unitec 
States  into  the  war,  since  the  principal  factor  ii 
the  increase  of  bauxite  transportation  costs  waJ 
the  effectiveness  of  German  submarine  warfari 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States  ano 
the  stringency  in  shipping.  It  is  not  possible  t< 
make  a  definite  statement  as  to  competitive  costl 
in  the  post-war  period. 

12.  Can  you  suggest  what  can  and  should  h 
done  notv  by  the  United  /States  Government  tc 
place  United  States  producers  on  a  competitivi 
basis  with  the  Canadian  company  in  domestic  ano, 
foreign  markets? 

This  question  deals  with  a  very  complicated  sub 
ject  to  which  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  t( 
give  adequate  study.  I  should  prefer  not  to  ex 
press  an  opinion. 

Aviation  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

Belgium 

Viscount  Alain  du  Pare,  Chairman  of  the  Bel 
gian  Delegation  to  the  International  Civil  A  via 
tion  Conference,  signed  on  April  9  the  following 
documents  concluded  at  the  Conference  in  Chi 
cago  on  December  7,  1944 : 
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■Interim    Agreement    on    International    Civil 
Aviation 
International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 
[including    Belgium,  44  countries  have  signed 
ie  interim  agreement,  37  countries  the  transit 
greement,  and  41  countries  the  convention. 

Foreign  Aviation  Experts1 

Purpose.  This  instruction  is  issued  to  inform 
ie  personnel  of  the  Department  concerned  of  the 
departmental  procedure  established  for  collabora- 
on  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
i  rendering  technical  assistance  to  foreign  avia- 
on  experts  who  come  to  this  country  to  observe 
American  civilian  aviation  techniques,  equipment, 
od  installations. 

;  Background.     In   accordance  with   an  under- 
tanding  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
department   of   Commerce,   the   Department   of 
;tate  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
rill  collaborate  in  making  the  necessary  provi- 
iions  for  the  clearance  of  visits  of  foreign  avia- 
ion  experts  to  the  United  States.    Since  the  re- 
iponsibilities  of  the  Department  involve  several 
livisions  it  is  essential  that  the  respective  func- 
ions  of  these  divisions  be  clearly  defined, 
i   1  Responsibilities  of  the  Aviation  Division  in 
\ecuring   information.      The    Aviation   Division 
shall  be  informed  when  a  division  receives  a  re- 
quest, either  through  American  missions  abroad 
n  through  foreign  missions  in  Washington,  for  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  by  foreign  technical 
personnel  to  inspect  American  civilian  aviation 
techniques,    equipment,    and   installations.      The 
Aviation  Division  shall   then  undertake  imme- 
diately to  procure  the  following  information : 

(a)  Names  and  positions  of  the  proposed 
visitors. 

(b)  Proposed  date  of  arrival  and  departure. 

(c)  Objective  of  visit,  including  specific  in- 
formation as  to  the  types  of  installations  they 
wish  to  examine,  with  particular  locations  indi- 
cated by  name  wherever  possible. 

(d)  Expenses  which  the  visitors  are  prepared 
to  assume. 

2  Transmission  of  information  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  by  the  Aviation  Divi- 
sion. 

(a)  The  above  information  shall  be  transmitted 
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by  the  Aviation  Division  of  the  Department  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  with  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  proposed  visit  is  agreeable  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  whether  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  is  ready  and 
able  to  make  technical  arrangements  within  the 
United  States  for  it. 

(b)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  Aviation  Division  with  any 
available  information  concerning  the  participa- 
tion of  foreign  sources  in  the  expenses  of  such  a 
mission  of  technical  visitors,  for  its  guidance  in 
formulating  plans  for  the  mission.  (In  cases 
where  foreign  sources  do  not  underwrite  the  en- 
tire expenses  of  the  mission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  will  not  undertake  to  receive  such 
a  mission  unless  any  additional  necessary  funds 
are  available  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion.) 

3.  Formal  Clearance  from  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments to  be  obtained  by  the  Division  of  Pro- 
tocol of  the  Department.  Upon  notification  to  the 
Department  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion of  its  readiness,  willingness,  and  ability  to 
make  technical  arrangements  within  the  United 
States  for  the  proposed  visit  and  of  the  date  upon 
which  it  will  be  prepared  to  receive  the  visitors, 
together  with  a  scheduled  itinerary  for  them  and 
any  other  pertinent  details,  the  Division  of  Pro- 
tocol shall  endeavor  to  obtain  formal  clearance 
from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  When 
such  clearance  is  obtained,  the  Division  of  Pro- 
tocol shall  so  notify  the  foreign  government  con- 
cerned and  transmit  copies  of  such  notification  to 
the  Aviation  Division  of  the  Department  of  State. 

4  Procedure  on  arrival  of  foreign  visitors  in 
this  country.  On  arrival  in  this  country,  the 
foreign  visitors  shall  call  on  the  Aviation  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  State,  which  shall  turn 
them  over  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion. ( The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  will, 
after  discussion  with  the  visitors,  clear  through 
the  Department  of  State,  any  further  details  with 
respect  to  these  visits.) 

5  Arrangement  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration for  cooperation  of  the  aeronautical 
industry.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
will  make  the  arrangements  for  such  cooperation 
as  may  be  desired  from  the  aeronautical  industry. 

Administrative  Instruction,  General  Administration 
22,  issued  and  effective  Mar.  30,  1945. 


\ 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Charles  P.  Taft  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  effective 
April  1,  1945. 

Philip  W.  Ireland  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African 
Affairs,  effective  April  1, 1945. 

Chauncey  L.  Simering  as  Acting  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Caribbean  Commission,  effective  April 
9, 1945. 


Safeguarding  Military  Information.  S.  Rept.  161,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  S.  805.     2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Extension  of  Lend-Lease  Act  (H.R.  2013) .  S.  Rept.  178, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2013.  6  pp.  [Favorable 
report.  ] 

Investigation  of  Petroleum  Resources  in  Relation  to  the 
National  Welfare.  Intermediate  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  Investigating  Petroleum  Resources  pursuant 
to  S.  Res.  36  (Extending  S.  Res.  253.— 78th  Congress), 
authorizing  and  directing  a  special  committee  of  eleven 
Senators  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  investiga- 
tion with  respect  to  petroleum  resources,  and  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products, 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  States,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  our  national  welfare  and  security,  and  to  report 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of 
Buch  study  and  investigation,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  the  formulation  of  a  national  petroleum 
policy.     S.  Rept.  179,  79th  Cong,     ii,  5  pp. 

Relating  to  Escapes  of  Prisoners  of  War  and  Interned 
Enemy  Aliens.  S.  Rept.  180,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany 
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Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 


I  Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  16] 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President.  Members  of  Con- 
;ress  :  It  is  with  heavy  heart  that  I  stand  before 
,*ou.  my  friends  and  colleagues,  in  the  Congress  of 
[he  United  States. 

J  Only  yesterday,  we  laid  to  rest  the  mortal  re- 
gains of  our  beloved  President,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  At  a  time  like  this,  words  are  inade- 
}uate.  The  most  eloquent  tribute  would  be  a  rev- 
Tent  silence. 

Yet,  in  this  decisive  hour,  when  world  events  are 
noving  so  rapidly,  our  silence  might  be  misunder- 
itood  and  might  give  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

In  His  infinite  wisdom,  Almighty  God  has  seen 
it  to  take  from  us  a  great  man  who  loved,  and  was 
jeloved  by,  all  humanity. 

No  man  could  possibly  fill  the  tremendous  void 
eft  by  the  passing  of  that  noble  soul.  No  words 
?an  ease  the  aching  hearts  of  untold  millions  of 
■very  race,  creed,  and  color.  The  world  knows  it 
las  lost  a  heroic  champion  of  justice  and  freedom. 

Tragic  fate  has  thrust  upon  us  grave  responsi- 
bilities. "We  must  carry  on.  Our  departed  leader 
lever  looked  backward.  He  looked  forward  and 
!noved  forward.  That  is  what  he  would  want  us 
I'o  do.  That  is  what  America  will  do. 
i  So  much  blood  has  already  been  shed  for  the 
deals  which  we  cherish,  and  for  which  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  lived  and  died,  that  we  dare  not 
Wmit  even  a  momentary  pause  in  the  hard  fight 
"or  victory. 

Today,  the  entire  world  is  looking  to  America 
:or  enlightened  leadership  to  peace  and  progress. 
Such  a  leadership  requires  vision,  courage,  and 
olerance.  It  can  be  provided  only  by  a  united 
lation  deeply  devoted  to  the  highest  ideals. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  help  me  keep  our 
Nation  united  in  defense  of  those  ideals  which  have 
Deen  so  eloquently  proclaimed  by  Franklin  Roose- 
relt. 

I  want  in  turn  to  assure  my  fellow  Americans 
ind  all  of  those  who  love  peace  and  liberty 
.hroughout  the  world  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend those  ideals  with  all  my  strength  and  with 
ill  my  heart.  That  is  my  duty  and  I  shall  not 
ibirk  it. 


So  that  there  can  be  no  possible  misunderstand- 
ing, both  Germany  and  Japan  can  be  certain,  be- 
yond any  shadow  of  doubt,  America  will  continue 
to  fight  for  freedom  until  no  vestige  of  resistance 
remains ! 

We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  much 
hard  fighting  is  still  ahead  of  us. 

Having  to  pay  such  a  heavy  price  to  make  com- 
plete victory  certain,  America  will  never  become 
a  party  to  any  plan  for  partial  victory ! 

To  settle  for  merely  another  temporary  respite 
would  surely  jeopardize  the  future  security  of  all 
the  world. 

Our  demand  has  been,  and  it  remains,  uncondi- 
tional surrender ! 

We  will  not  traffic  with  the  breakers  of  the  peace 
on  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

The  responsibility  for  the  making  of  the  peace — 
and  it  is  a  very  grave  responsibility — must  rest 
with  the  defenders  of  the  peace,  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  are  not  unconscious  of  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  unnecessary  or 
unjustified  suffering.  But  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
man  have  been  violated  and  the  guilty  must  not  go 
unpunished.  Nothing  shall  shake  our  determina- 
tion to  punish  the  war  criminals  even  though  we 
must  pursue  them  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

Lasting  peace  can  never  be  secured  if  we  permit 
our  dangerous  opponents  to  plot  future  wars  with 
impunity  at  any  mountain  retreat — however  dis- 
tant. 

In  this  shrinking  world,  it  is  futile  to  seek  safety 
behind  geographical  barriers.  Real  security  will 
be  found  only  in  law  and  in  justice. 

Here  in  America,  we  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  achieve  a  social  order  worthy  of  our  great 
heritage.  In  our  time,  tremendous  progress  has 
been  made  toward  a  really  democratic  way  of  life. 
Let  me  assure  the  forward-looking  people  of 
America  that  there  will  be  no  relaxation  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  common  people. 

In  the  difficult  days  ahead,  unquestionably  we 
shall  face  problems  of  staggering  proportions. 
However,  with  the  faith  of  our  fathers  in  our 
hearts,  we  fear  no  future. 

On  the  battlefields,  we  have  frequently  faced 
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overwhelming  odds — and  won !    At  home,  Ameri- 
cans will  not  be  less  resolute ! 

We  shall  never  cease  our  struggle  to  preserve 
and  maintain  our  American  way  of  life. 

At  this  very  moment,  America,  along  with  her 
brave  Allies,  is  paying  again  a  heavy  price  for  the 
defense  of  our  freedom.  With  characteristic  en- 
ergy, we  are  assisting  in  the  liberation  of  entire 
nations.  Gradually,  the  shackles  of  slavery  are 
being  broken  by  the  forces  of  freedom. 

All  of  us  are  praying  for  a  speedy  victory. 
Every  day  peace  is  delayed  costs  a  terrible  toll. 

The  armies  of  liberation  today  are  bringing  to 
an  end  Hitler's  ghastly  threat  to  dominate  the 
world.  Tokyo  rocks  under  the  weight  of  our 
bombs. 

The  grand  strategy  of  a  United  Nations'  war  has 
been  determined — due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
vision  of  our  departed  Commander  in  Chief.  We 
are  now  carrying  out  our  part  of  that  strategy  un- 
der the  able  direction  of  Admiral  Leahy,  General 
Marshall,  Admiral  King,  General  Arnold,  General 
Eisenhower,  Admiral  Nimitz,  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

I  want  the  entire  world  to  know  that  this  direc- 
tion must  and  will  remain — unchanged  and  un- 
hampered! 

Our  debt  to  the  heroic  men  and  valiant  women 
in  the  service  of  our  country  can  never  be  repaid. 
They  have  earned  our  undying  gratitude.  Amer- 
ica will  never  forget  their  sacrifices.  Because  of 
these  sacrifices,  the  dawn  of  justice  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world  slowly  casts  its  gleam  across 
the  horizon. 

Our  forefathers  came  to  our  rugged  shores  in 
search  of  religious  tolerance,  political  freedom,  and 
economic  opportunity.  For  those  fundamental 
rights,  they  risked  their  lives.  We  know  today 
that  such  rights  can  be  preserved  only  by  constant 
vigilance,  the  eternal  price  of  liberty ! 

Within  an  hour  after  I  took  the  oath  of  office,  I 
announced  that  the  Han  Francisco  conference 
would  proceed.  We  will  face  the  problems  of 
peace  with  the  same  courage  that  we  have  faced 
and  mastered  the  problems  of  war. 

In  the  memory  of  those  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice — in  the  memory  of  our  fallen  Pres- 
ident— we  shall  not  fail! 

It  is  not  enough  to  yearn  for  peace.  We  must 
work  and,  if  necessary,  fight  for  it.  The  task  of 
creating  a  sound  international  organization  is 
complicated  and  difficult.    Yet,  without  such  or- 
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ganization,  the  rights  of  man  on  earth  cannot  be 
protected.  Machinery  for  the  just  settlement  of 
international  differences  must  be  found.  Without 
such  machinery,  the  entire  world  will  have  to  re- 
main an  armed  camp.  The  world  will  be  doomed 
to  deadly  conflict,  devoid  of  hope  for  real  peace. 
Fortunately,  people  have  retained  hope  for  a 
durable  peace.  Thoughtful  people  have  always 
had  faith  that  ultimately  justice  must  triumph. 
Past  experience  surely  indicates  that,  without  jus- 
tice, an  enduring  peace  becomes  impossible. 

In  bitter  despair,  some  people  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  wars  are  inevitable.  With  tragic  fatal- 
ism, they  insist  that,  as  wars  have  always  been, 
of  necessity  wars  will  always  be.  To  such  defeat- 
ism, men  and  women  of  good-will  must  not  and 
cannot  yield.  The  outlook  for  humanity  is  not  so 
hopeless. 

During  the  darkest  hours  of  this  horrible  war, 
entire  nations  were  kept  going  by  something  in- 
tangible— hope!  When  warned  that  abject  sub- 
mission offered  the  only  salvation  against  over- 
whelming power,  hope  showed  the  way  to  victory. 
Hope  has  become  the  secret  weapon  of  the  forces 
of  liberation ! 

Aggressors  could  not  dominate  the  human  mind. 
As  long  as  hope  remains,  the  spirit  of  man  will 
never  be  crushed. 

But  hope  alone  was  not  and  is  not  sufficient  to 
avert  war.  We  must  not  only  have  hope  but  we 
must  have  faith  enough  to  work  with  other  peace- 
loving  nations  to  maintain  the  peace.  Hope  was 
not  enough  to  beat  back  the  aggressors  as  long  as 
the  peace-loving  nations  were  unwilling  to  come 
to  each  other's  defense.  The  aggressors  were 
beaten  back  only  when  the  peace-loving  nations 
united  to  defend  themselves. 

If  wars  in  the  future  are  to  be  prevented,  the 
peace-loving  nations  must  be  united  in  their  de- 
termination to  keep  the  peace  under  law.  The 
breaking  of  the  peace  anywhere  is  the  concern  of 
peace-loving  nations  everywhere. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  than  continued  cooperation  of  the  na- 
tions which  had  to  muster  the  force  necessary  to 
defeat  the  conspiracy  of  the  Fascist  powers  to 
dominate  the  world. 

While  these  great  states  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  enforce  the  peace,  their  responsibility  is 
based  upon  the  obligations  resting  upon  all  states, 
large  and  small,  not  to  use  force  in  international 
relations  except  in  the  defense  of  law.    The  re- 
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ponsibility  of  the  great  states  is  to  serve  and  not 
ominate  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

To  build  the  foundation  of  enduring  peace  we 
lost  not  only  work  in  harmony  with  our  friends 
broad  but  we  must  have  the  united  support  of  our 
wn  people. 

Even  the  most  experienced  pilot  cannot  bring  a 
hip  safely  into  harbor  unless  he  has  the  full  co- 
peration  of  the  crew.  For  the  benefit  of  all, 
very  individual  must  do  his  duty. 

1  appeal  to  every  American,  regardless  of  party, 
ace,  creed,  or  color,  to  support  our  efforts  to  build 

strong  and  lasting  United  Nations  Organization. 

You,  the  members  oi  Congress,  surely  know  how 

feel.  Only  with  your  help  can  I  hope  to  com- 
pete one  of  the  greatest  tasks  ever  assigned  to  a 
niblic  servant.  With  Divine  guidance,  and  your 
Up,  we  will  find  the  new  passage  to  a  far  better 
?orld,  a  kindly  and  friendly  world,  with  just  and 
asting  peace. 

With  confidence,  I  am  depending  upon  all  of 
rou. 

To  destroy  greedy  tyrants  with  plans  of  world 
■miination,  we  cannot  continue  in  successive  gen- 
rations  to  sacrifice  our  finest  youth. 

In  the  name  of  human  decency  and  civilization, 
i  more  rational  method  of  deciding  national  dif- 
ferences must  and  will  be  found ! 

America  must  assist  suffering  humanity  back 
ilong  the  path  of  peaceful  progress.  This  will 
require  time  and  tolerance.     We  shall  need  also 
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an  abiding  faith  in  the  people,  the  kind  of  faith 
and  courage  which  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
always  had ! 

Today,  America  has  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  for  good  on  earth.  We  must  keep 
it  so.  We  have  achieved  a  world  leadership  which 
does  not  depend  solely  upon  our  military  and 
naval  might. 

We  have  learned  to  fight  with  other  nations 
in  common  defense  of  our  freedom.  We  must  now 
learn  to  live  with  other  nations  for  our  mutual 
good.  We  must  learn  to  trade  more  with  other 
■us  so  that  there  may  be — for  our  mutual 
advantage — increased  production,  increased  em- 
ployment, and  better  standards  of  living  through- 
out the  world. 

May  we  Americans  live  up  to  our  glorious 
heritage. 

In  that  way,  America  may  well  lead  the  world 
to  peace  and  prosperity. 

At  this  moment,  I  have  in  my  heart  a  prayer. 
As  I  assume  my  heavy  duties,  I  humbly  pray  to 
Almighty  God,  in  the  words  of  Solomon : 

"Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding 
heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  be- 
tween good  and  bad :  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this 
thy  so  great  a  people?" 

I  ask  only  to  be  a  good  and  faithful  servant  of 
my  Lord  and  my  people. 


Signing  of  Fourth  Protocol  With  Soviet  Government 


[Released  to  the  press  April  21] 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
Hnited  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  signed  on 
ipril  17,  1945  in  Ottawa  an  agreement  known  as 
the  Fourth  Protocol  covering  the  provision  of  sup- 
plies to  the  Soviet  Government  in  furtherance  of 
the  war  against  the  common  enemy.  The  period 
covered  by  the  protocol  is  July  1, 1944  to  June  30, 
19J5.  but,  although  the  formal  signing  took  place 
on  April  17, 1945,  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
have  been  effective  since  the  thirtieth  of  June  last, 
and  the  flow  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  needed  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  has  continued  without 
Interruption. 

In  the  protocol  the  Soviet  Government  reaffirms 
its  determination  to  furnish  the  other  parties  to 


the  agreement  with  such  raw  materials,  other  sup- 
plies and  services  required  for  war  use  as  can  be 
made  available. 

Three  former  agreements  of  this  kind  have  been 
signed :  The  first  in  Moscow,  October  4,  1941,  the 
second  in  Washington  in  October  1942,  and  the 
third  in  London  in  October  1943.  The  agreement 
just  concluded  in  Ottawa  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Canada  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  United  Kingdom  High  Com- 
missioner to  Canada  on  behalf  of  the  United  King- 
dom, by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  on  behalf  of  Canada,  and  by  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  Canada  on  behalf  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Ottawa,  April  20,  1946. 
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United  Nations  Conference  on  International 

Organization 


Meeting  of  the  United  States 
Delegation 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

The  United  States  Delegation *  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  completed  this  morning  its  review 
and  examination  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals. 

The  members  of  the  Delegation  had  a  full  and 
frank  exchange  of  views  on  each  chapter  and  para- 
graph of  the  Proposals.  Various  suggestions  by 
members  of  the  Delegation  were  considered  as 
well  as  suggestions  made  by  other  governments 
and  by  various  groups  and  individuals  in  the 
United  States.  The  Delegation  is  in  agreement 
on  all  major  points  and  is  going  to  San  Francisco 
confident  that  the  conference  will  be  able  to  agree 
upon  a  charter  for  an  effective  international  organ- 
ization for  peace  and  security  which  will  fulfil  the 
high  hopes  of  the  millions  of  peace-loving  peoples 
of  this  country  and  the  world. 

Designation  of  Consultants  to 
The  United  States  Delegation 

[Released  to  the  press  April  21] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  April  21 
that  the  following  persons  would  serve  as  con- 
sultants to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization in  San  Francisco,  each  having  been 
named  by  one  of  the  42  national  organizations 
which  were  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
designate  a  consultant.  The  names  of  persons  who 
have  been  designated  as  associates  of  the  consult- 
ants are  also  given.    The  list  follows : 

American  Association  for  the  United  Nations: 
Mr.  Clark  M.  Eichelberger,  consultant 
Dr.  Philip  Nash,  associate 
Miss  Margaret  Olson,  associate 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  217. 


American  Association  of  University  Women: 

Dr.  Helen  D.  Reid,  consultant 

Mrs.  Malbone  W.  Graham,  associate 

Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  associate 
American  Bar  Association: 

Mr.  David  A.  Simmons,  consultant 

Mr.  Mitchell  B.  Carroll,  associate 

Mr.  William  L.  Ransom,  associate 
American  Council  on  Education: 

Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells,  consultant 

Dr.  Howard  Wilson,  associate 

Miss  Helen  C.  Hurley,  associate 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  consultant 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Sewell,  associate 
American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Watt,  consultant 

Mr.  Robert  Byron,  associate 

Mr.  David  Beck,  associate 
American  Jewish  Committee: 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  consultant 

Mr.  Jacob  Blaustein,  associate 

Mr.  George  Z.  Medalie,  associate 
American  Jewish  Conference: 

Mr.  Henry  Monsky,  consultant 

Mr.  Louis  Lipsky,  associate 

Mr.  Israel  Goldstein,  associate 
American  Legion: 

Commander  Edward  N.  Scheiberling,  consultant 

Mr.  David  Camelon,  associate 
American  Section — International  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Mr.  Philip  B.  Reed,  consultant 

Mr.  Marshall  Dill,  associate 
Americans  United  for  World  Organization,  Inc.: 

Mr.  Hugh  Moore,  consultant 

Mrs.  Doris  Warner  Leroy,  associate 

Mr.  Ulric  Bell,  associate 
American  Veterans  Committee: 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Bolte\  consultant 

Mr.  Alfred  Lilienthal,  associate 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Coats,  associate 
Carnegie  Endowment  'for  International  Peace: 

Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell,  consultant 

Mr.  George  A.  Finch,  associate 
Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace: 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mahony,  consultant 

Miss  Catherine  Schaeffer,  associate 

Father  R.  A.  McGowan,  associate 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States: 

Mr.   Harper  Sibley,  consultant 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  associate 
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march  Pence  Union: 

Mr.  Henry  Atkinson,  consultant 

Miss  Margaret   Forsyth,  associate 

Miss  Dorothy  McConnell,  associate 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organization*: 

Sir.    Philip   Murray,   consultant 

Mr.  James  Carey,  associate 

Miss  Molly  Lynch,  associate 
7ouncil  on  Foreign   Relations: 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  consultant 
disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War: 

Mr.  Milton  D.  Conn,  consultant 

Mr.  Vivian  D.  Corbley,  associate 
farmers  Union: 

Mr.  James  G.  Patton,  consultant 

al  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America: 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Kirk,  consultant 

Mr.  O.  Frederick  Xolde,  associate 

Bishop  James  C.  Baker,  associate 
foreign  Policy  Association: 

General  Frank  McCoy,  consultant 

Mrs.  Vera  M.  Dean,  associate 

Mr.  W.  W.  Lancaster,  associate 
Jeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs: 

Mrs.  LaFell  Dickinson,  consultant 

Mrs.  William  Dick  Sporborg,  associate 

Mrs.  Earl  Shoesmith,  associate 
Kiwinis  International: 

Mr.  Donald  B.  Rice,  consultant 

Mr.  Harley  Magee,  associate 
Lions  International: 

Mr.  D.  A.  Skeen,  consultant 

Mr.  Melvin  Jones,  associate. 

Mr.  Fred  Smith,  associate 
Sational   Association   for   the  Advancement   of   Colored 
People: 

Mr.  Walter  White,  consultant 

Mr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  associate 

Mrs.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  associate 
S'ational  Association  of  Manufacturers: 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Gaylord,  consultant 

Mr.  Hugh  O'Connor,  associate 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cumberland,  associate 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference: 

Mr.  Richard  Pattee,  consultant 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers: 

Mrs.  William  A.  Hastings,  consultant 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives: 
Mr.  Homer  L.  Brinkley,  consultant 
Mr.  Earl  W.  Benjamin,  associate 
Mr.  C.  0.  Teague,  associate 
National  Education  Association: 
Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  consultant 
Mr.  Ben  Cherrington,  associate 
National  Exchange  Club: 

Mr.  A.  Brooks  Berlin,  consultant 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women'$ 
Clubs,  Inc.: 
Miss  Margaret  Hickey,  consultant 
Miss  Josephine  Schain,  associate 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council: 
Mr.  Eugene  P.  Thomas,  consultant 
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Mr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  associate 

Mr.  John  Abbink,  associate 
National  Grange: 

Mr.  Albert  Goss,  consultant 

Mr.  George  Sehlmeyer,  associate 
National  Lawyers  Guild: 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  consultant 

Mr.  Martin  Popper,  associate 
National  League  of  Women  Voters: 

Mrs.  William  Johnson,  consultant 

Mrs.  George  H.  Eugels,  associate 

Mrs.  Anne  Hartwell  Johnstone,  associate 
National  Peace  Conference: 

Miss  Jane  Evans,  consultant 

Dr.  John  Paul  Jones,  associate 

Mr.  Richard  Wood,  associate 
Railivuy  Labor  Executives  Association: 

Mr.  Charles  J.  MacGowan,  consultant 
Rotary  International: 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Wells,  consultant 

Mr.  Philip  Lovejoy,  associate 
Women's    Action    Committee    for    Victory    and    Lasting 
Peace: 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Phillips,  consultant 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  associate 

Mrs.  George  Fielding  Eliot,  associate 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States: 

Mr.  Louis  G.  Starr,  consultant 

Mr.  L.  G.  Taggart,  associate 

Judge  Frederick  M.  Miller,  associate 


Soviet  Request  To  Invite 
Provisional  Government  in 
Warsaw  to  Conference 

Statement  by  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  April  19] 

The  note  which  has  been  received  from  the  So- 
viet Government  reiterates  the  Soviet  request  that 
the  present  Provisional  Government  now  function- 
ing in  Warsaw  be  invited  to  send  representatives 
to  the  Conference  at  San  Francisco.  Poland  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  right  should 
be  at  San  Francisco.  However,  the  view  of  the 
United  States  Government  remains  that  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Conference  at  San  Francisco  should  be 
extended  only  to  a  new  Provisional  Government 
of  National  Unity  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
Crimea  agreement.1 


>SI 
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1  Bulixtin  of  Dec.  24,  1944,  p.  886 ;  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  215; 
and  Apr.  8, 1945,  p.  606. 
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Exchange  of  Letters  Between  Cordell  Hull1  and  the 

Secretary  of  State 


[Released  to  the  press  April  22  J 

United  States  Naval  Hospital, 

Bethesda,  Maryland, 
April  20, 1945. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

With  utmost  regret,  I  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
form you  that,  in  the  opinion  of  my  physicians,  it 
will  be  inadvisable  for  me  to  be  present  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  opening  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization.  I 
hope,  however,  that  my  health  may  in  the  near 
future  permit  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  and  my  at- 
tendance at  a  later  stage  of  the  Conference. 

I  regard  this  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  as 
one  of  the  great  turning  points  in  history.  The 
decisions  made  there  will  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race  for  generations  to  come. 

Grim  memories  of  three  tragic  decades  will 
hover  over  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  There 
will  be  memories  of  a  world  in  flames  in  1914^18 
and  of  high  hopes,  on  the  morrow  of  that  holo- 
caust, for  an  enduring  peace  and  for  a  revitaliza- 
tion  of  human  freedom.  There  will  be  memories 
of  those  hopes  all  too  soon  betrayed  and  shattered 
by  selfishness  and  blindness  and  a  disastrous  low- 
ering of  moral  standards  in  relations  among  na- 
tions. There  will  be  memories  of  the  rise  of  new 
tyrants  aspiring  to  world  conquest  and  domina- 
tion, and  of  supine  inaction  of  peace-loving  na- 
tions in  the  face  of  new  mortal  dangers  to  liberty 
and  peace.  And  there  will  be  memories  of  a  world 
again  in  flames,  more  intense,  more  widespread, 
more  sweepingly  destructive  than  ever  before  of 
every  precious  heritage  of  civilized  man. 

Out  of  all  these  searing  memories  there  must  be 
forged  in  each  and  every  one  of  us  a  new  resolve 
that  such  things  must  not  again  come  to  pass.  We 
of  this  day  and  age  are  offered  an  opportunity 
which,  once  lost,  may  never  recur.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity to  build  for  ourselves  and  for  the  future 
generations  a  structure  of  international  relations 
that  will,  at  long  last,  give  humanity  a  tangible 


'Mr.   Hull   is   member   of  and   senior   adviser   to   the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Conference. 


hope  of  enduring  peace,  of  confidence  born  of  se~<  y 
curity,  of  material  and  spiritual  advancement  un-  I 
interrupted  by  barbaric  eruptions  of  ever  morel  i 
destructive  wars. 

That  structure  must  be  built  upon  the  founda-  - 
tions  of  law,  justice  and  fair  dealing,  of  constant,  r. 
alertness  to  danger,  of  cooperative  effort  in  sup-it 
port  of  peace  and  security  and  freedom  and 
progress,  of  willingness  to  compose  differences  by 
peaceful  adjustment,  of  readiness  to  use  force,  if 
necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Only  as 
that  structure  is  built  now,  only  as  it  is  tended  and 
strengthened  through  the  years  to  come,  will  the 
tragic  memories  of  the  past  be  effaced,  the  untold 
sacrifices  of  two  world  wars  be  vindicated,  and 
hope  for  the  future  be  kindled  in  triumph. 

The  creation  of  that  structure  is  a  common  in- 
terest of  all  peace-loving  nations,  fundamental  to 
their  very  survival  as  free  nations.  There  are  no' 
differences  or  difficulties  between  and  among  them 
that  cannot  be  resolved  within  its  framework. 

What  happens  at  San  Francisco  will  be  an  acid 
test  of  whether  mankind  has  suffered  enough  and 
has  learned  enough  to  have  acquired  the  vision 
and  the  resolution  to  build  a  structure  of  organized 
international  relations,  through  which  order  under 
law  can  be  established  and  maintained. 

I  have  profound  faith  that,  whatever  the  dif- 
ficulties, the  labors  of  the  Conference  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  I  shall  follow  its  work 
from  afar  with  absorbing  interest.  So  far  as  my 
strength  may  permit,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
whatever  contribution  I  can  to  its  successful  out- 
come. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  convey  to  my  colleagues  on  the  United 
States  Delegation  and  to  the  delegations  of  all  par- 
ticipating nations  my  best  wishes  and  my  fervent 
hope  that  I  may  still  be  able  to  join  their  ranks  in 
person  as  I  shall  ever  be  in  spirit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Coedell  Hull 
The  Honorable 

Edward  R.  Stettinitjs,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State 
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April  21, 1945 

Dear  Mr.  Hull, 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
he  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Drganization  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  inspir- 
ng  letter  of  April  20  and  to  express  to  you  our 
jreat  disappointment  that  you  will  not  be  with  us 
n  San  Francisco  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference. 
HI  of  us  have  every  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
oin  us  at  San  Francisco  later  on. 

In  the  meantime  I  shall  keep  in  constant  touch 
jvith  you  and  will  be  counting  on  your  guidance 
;hroughout  these  important  deliberations.    I  know 
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I  am  speaking  for  each  United  States  delegate  in 
saying  that  we  approach  with  great  humility  our 
tasks  at  this  Conference  of  United  Nations,  which 
you  so  justly  describe  as  "one  of  the  great  turning 
points  in  history".  I  believe  that  all  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  United  Nations,  who  are  already  as- 
sembling in  San  Francisco,  feel  this  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  and  I  share  your  faith  that  we  will 
be  successful  in  this  great  undertaking. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
The  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull 


The  San  Francisco  Conference 


Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HOLMES1 


[Released  to  the  press  April  20] 

Meeting  with  you  here  tonight  has  a  double 
significance  for  me.  The  first  is  that  this  is  my 
jart  of  the  country.  I  feel  that  I'm  coming  home 
when  I  get  back  to  the  Middle  West.  And  feeling 
at  home  here,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  speak  in  the 
direct  terms  that  I  prefer,  and  with  the  frankness 
that  is  characteristic  of  our  people  of  this  part 
of  the  country. 

The  second  significant  point  transcends  any 
personal  satisfaction.  It  is  the  fact  that  this 
meeting  tonight  climaxes  the  observance  of  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Week  in  Milwaukee.  For  the  past 
days  you  have  concentrated  your  attention  on  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  an  international 
organization  to  promote  world  peace  and  security. 
The  fact  that  you  have  done  so  means,  above  all 
else,  that  you  realize  how  great  is  our  stake  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  how  completely  our  peace  and 
prosperity  is  interwoven  with  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  other  nations. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
|  to  you  that  it  is  high  time  we  all  realize  this  fact. 
Two  wars  are  ample  proof  that  we  cannot  remain 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  second  World  War  which  we  are  still  fight- 
ing today  has  been  and  is  terrible  beyond  man's 
worst  imaginings  of  warfare.  As  we  come  closer 
and  closer  to  final  victory,  we  gain  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  price  we  and  the  world  must 
pay  for  that  victory.  I  have  myself  seen  a  part 
of  that  price  paid  in  Tunisia,  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
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and  in  France,  during  my  27  months  overseas  as 
a  member  of  General  Eisenhower's  staff.  If  there 
ever  was  any  glamor  to  war,  there  is  none  today. 
It  is  a  hellish,  soul-searing  business.  It  is  full  of 
pain  and  suffering  and  death.  It  brings  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  to  the  peoples  who  dwell  in  its  path. 
If  wars  continue  in  the  future,  they  will  mean  the 
end  of  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

And  so,  when  I  was  called  back  from  the  Army 
to  take  my  present  place  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  I  did  so  not  as  a  civilian,  but  as  would  any 
soldier  given  another  wartime  assignment.  And 
it  is  as  that  soldier  that  I  speak  to  you  tonight. 
Your  duty,  and  my  duty,  now  is  to  see  to  it  that 
we  build  a  peace  that  will  last,  and  one  that  will 
justify  the  incredible  sacrifices  made  by  the  men 
at  close  grips  with  the  enemy.  I  can  tell  you 
categorically  and  from  my  own  experience  that 
our  men  overseas  are  determined  that  it  shall  not 
happen  again.  They  have  fought,  and  many  of 
them  have  died,  in  the  belief  that  in  winning  this 
war  we  shall  also  win  the  peace  to  follow.  They 
are  busy  winning  the  war.  They  look  to  you  and 
me  to  take  the  first  steps  to  gain  that  other  goal 
of  a  lasting  peace. 

Tonight  many  nations  of  the  world  still  mourn 
with  us  the  recent  and  tragic  death  of  our  great 


1  Delivered  before  the  Milwaukee  Joint  Committee  on 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Week,  sponsored  by  the  Council  for  a 
Lasting  Peace  and  the  United  Nations  Committee,  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  on  Apr.  20,  1945.  The  address  was  broad- 
cast from  Milwaukee. 
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leader  and  friend,  President  Roosevelt.  We  could 
pay  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory  than  by 
bringing  complete  unity  of  purpose  to  these  pri- 
mary aims  for  which  he  had  so  worked  and 
planned — winning  the  war  and  building  the  peace. 

The  very  fact  that  you  are  meeting  here  tonight 
shows  how  deeply  you  are  aware  of  your  responsi- 
bilities in  this  job  of  building  the  peace.  For  it  is 
not  the  job  of  the  President  alone,  nor  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  nor  of  those  of  us  who  work 
directly  with  them.  It  is  the  job  of  all  of  us,  and 
your  job  and  your  neighbors'.  It  is  the  job  of  all 
nations  and  all  peoples  who  know,  as  we  know, 
that  victory  in  this  war  will  mean  nothing  but  loss 
and  heartbreak  and  continued  turmoil  unless  we 
band  ourselves  together  to  work  for  peace  and 
security  as  we  have  fought  for  freedom  from 
tyranny  and  aggression. 

The  people  of  America  have  indicated  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  their  desire  for  an  inter- 
national organization  designed  to  secure  for  us, 
and  our  children,  the  kind  of  decent  world  we  all 
desire.  With  few  dissenting  voices,  they  have 
stated  their  determination  that  this  Nation  shall 
adhere  to  the  underlying  principles  so  ably  ex- 
pressed by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  last,  unde- 
livered speech,  written  only  the  night  before  he 
died: 

"We  seek  peace — enduring  peace.  More  than 
an  end  to  war,  we  want  an  end  to  the  beginnings  of 
all  war — yes,  an  end  to  these  brutal,  inhuman,  and 
thoroughly  impractical  methods  of  settling  the 
differences  between  governments.  .  .  .  But  the 
mere  conquest  of  our  enemies  is  not  enough.  We 
must  go  on  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  conquer  the 
doubts  and  the  fears,  the  ignorance  and  the  greed, 
which  made  this  horror  possible.  .  .  .  Today,  we 
are  faced  with  the  preeminent  fact  that,  if  civiliza- 
tion is  to  survive,  we  must  cultivate  the  science  of 
human  relationships — the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of 
all  kinds,  to  live  together  and  work  together,  in 
the  same  world,  at  peace.  .  .  .  The  only  limit 
to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts 
of  today.  Let  us  move  forward  with  strong  and 
active  faith." 

We  have  lost  a  great  leader,  but  in  his  successor 
we  have  a  man  who  stands  firmly  behind  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  cooperation  enunciated  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  his  foreign-policy  talk 
to  Congress  on  April  16,  President  Truman  said : 

"If  wars  in  the  future  are  to  be  prevented,  the 


peace-loving  nations  must  be  united  in  their  de- 
termination to  keep  the  peace  under  law.  The 
breaking  of  the  peace  anywhere  is  the  concern  of 
peace-loving  nations  everywhere. 

"Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  future  peacf 
of  the  world  than  continued  cooperation  of  the 
nations  which  had  to  muster  the  force  necessary 
to  defeat  the  conspiracy  of  the  Fascist  powers  to 
dominate  the  world." 

That  is  a  crystal-clear  statement  of  our  belief* 
and  our  wishes.  The  outlines  of  what  we  want  are 
simple.  We  want  an  organization  of  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world,  pledged  to  stamp  out 
aggression  at  its  source,  and  to  work  together  to 
promote  social,  economic,  and  humanitarian  prog- 
ress. The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  offer  us  a 
starting-point,  in  my  opinion  an  amazingly  good 
starting-point.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  an- 
other explanation  of  them  tonight.  Able  speak- 
ers have  already  done  so.  You  yourselves  have 
read  the  Proposals.  You  know  the  kind  of  inter- 
national organization  machinery  they  outline. 

But  now  we  are  ready  to  go  a  long  step  farther. 
In  less  than  a  week,  we  face  the  opening  date  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  significant  confer- 
ences in  world  history— the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference in  San  Francisco.  The  delegates  to  that 
Conference  will  come  together  to  draw  up  the  ac- 
tual charter  for  an  international  organization 
along  the  general  lines  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals. 

We  know  what  we  want,  and  the  delegates  of  the 
other  United  Nations  know  what  they  want.  The 
only  differences  are  in  degree  and  in  execution. 
But  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  believing 
that  the  Conference  will  have  all  smooth  sailing. 
It  must  of  necessity  run  into  snags — divergences 
of  viewpoint,  and  national  interest  and  even  dif- 
ferences of  temperament  among  the  delegates  must 
be  reckoned  with.  All  these  things  are  natural; 
nothing  else  could  be  expected  with  representa- 
tives of  46  different  nations  attending.  What  we 
must  not  do  is  to  let  any  temporary  set-back  throw 
us  off  our  main  course.  The  differences  will  be 
ironed  out;  adjustments  and  compromise  will  be 
made,  for  every  nation  attending  has  the  same 
"passion  for  peace"  that  we  have. 

So  there  is  one  question  that  is  of  primary  im- 
portance now,  today,  as  it  will  be  in  San  Francisco: 
Are  we  going  to  work  toward  the  large  aim,  or  are 
we  going  to  hold  out  for  the  small  points?  We 
can't  afford  to  slough  off  that  question.     It  may 
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mean  the  success  or  the  failure  of  all  our  efforts 
towards  international  organization.  Now  above 
all  times  we  cannot  afford  to  look  so  closely  at  the 
trees  that  we  fail  to  see  the  forest. 

Drafting  that  charter  at  San  Francisco  is  a 
tremendous  order  of  business.  No  one  nation  is 
igoing  to  "carry  the  meeting".  If  we  or  any  other 
[nation  were  to  go  to  San  Francisco  with  that  idea, 
the  Conference  would  be  doomed  from  the  start. 
We  might  as  well,  in  that  event,  start  preparing 
for  the  next  war  before  our  victory  is  final  in  the 
war  we  are  fighting  today. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  fact  that  we  Ameri- 
cans have  indicated  in  overwhelming  majority 
that  we  want  this  kind  of  international  organiza- 
tion. The  Department  of  State  receives  several 
thousand  letters  a  week  from  American  citizens  in 
all  walks  of  life,  the  majority  of  them  concerned 
with  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  and  the  com- 
ing Conference.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  few 
paragraphs  of  one  of  these  letters — one  that  I  re- 
ceived last  week  from  an  old  friend  in  Kansas. 

"Because  I  feel  that  I  know  you,  I  am  going 
to  take  the  liberty  of  urging  that  the  State  De- 
partment continue  and  expand  its  policy  of  taking 
the  people — us  folks  at  the  grass  roots — into  its 
confidence — as  far  as  compatible  with  common 
sense.     .     .     . 

"The  time  is  short.  Reconstruction  is  already  on 
us.  There  is  much  confusion,  much  idealism,  but 
little  realism  about  foreign  affairs.  As  you  have 
said,  American  foreign  policy  to  be  vital  must 
have  the  backing  of  the  people.  .  .  .  We  are 
deluged  with  the  printed  page  and  the  spoken 
words  of  commentators  speaking  from  second  or 
third  hand — or  from  no  hand  at  all.    We  want  to 
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hear  from  you  people  in  the  State  Department 
who  are  at  grips  first  hand  with  international 
reality.    The  sooner  we  hear,  the  better." 

Well,  that's  exactly  what  we  intend  to  do — what 
we  are  trying  to  do — to  let  the  people  know.  There 
must  be  nothing  hush-hush  about  this  Nation's  for- 
eign policy.  From  all  over  the  country  men  and 
women  have  asked  us  for  information  on  matters 
of  foreign  affairs  and  international  relations.  We 
have  tried  to  fill  those  requests  to  the  limit  of  our 
ability. 

Certainly  closet  diplomacy  is  not  necessary  or 
even  practical  when  it  comes  to  this  vital  question 
of  international  organization.  Your  groups  and 
organizations,  and  you  individual  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have  asked  us  to  talk  to  you  about  it. 
We  have  answered  thousands  of  requests  for 
printed  material  on  the  subject.  We  have  gone  be- 
fore the  microphone  to  give  you  frank  and  open 
discussions  of  this  question  and  other  matters  re- 
lated to  it.  The  people  of  this  country  have  lis- 
tened, and  asked  for  more. 

We  are  going  to  keep  this  up  because  we  believe 
that  it  is  right,  because  we  believe  in  your  interest 
and  your  concern.  We  are  going  to  keep  it  up 
because  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
not  just  of  this  Government:  it  is  of  the  people. 
We  are  going  to  keep  it  up  because  participation 
by  this  country  in  an  international  organization 
to  promote  peace  and  security  will  be — remember 
our  heritage  of  democracy — participation  by  the 
American  people  themselves. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  stop  doing  it  unless  the 
people  of  the  United  States  themselves  tell  us  to 
stop! 
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Announcement  of  Various  Foreign  Delegations1 


[Eeleased  to  the  press  Aprtt  18] 

Canadian  Delegation 

Prime  Minister  W.  L.  MacKenzie  King  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  head  the  Canadian  Delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  at  San  Francisco  on  April 
25  and  that  other  delegates  will  be  Senator  James 
H.  King,  Liberal ;  L.  S.  St.  Laurent,  Minister  of 
Justice;  Gordon  Graydon,  Progressive  Conserva- 


tive (Opposition)  ;  M.  J.  Cold  well,  Cooperative 
Commonwealth  Federation  Leader;  Mrs.  Cora 
Casselman,  Liberal ;  and  Senator  Lucien  Moraud, 
Conservative.  In  addition  there  are  seven  senior 
advisers  to  the  Delegation :  Norman  Robertson, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs; 
Hume  Wrong,  Associate  Under  Secretary  of  State 


1  For  other  foreign  delegations,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr. 
8,  1945,  p.  609. 
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for  External  Affairs;  and  the  following  Canadian 
Ambassadors:  L.  B.  Pearson,  Washington;  Jean 
Desy,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Dana  Wilgress,  Moscow; 
Warwick  Chipman,  Santiago,  Chile;  and  General 
Maurice  Pope,  Military  Adviser  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Chilean  Delegation 

Joaquin  Fernandez  Fernandez,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Chile,  will  be  chairman  of  his  coun- 
try's Delegation.  The  Chilean  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Marcial  Mora,  will  be  a  member  of 
the  Delegation. 

Costa  Rican  Delegation 

The  Costa  Rican  Delegation  will  be  headed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Julio  Acosta  Garcia  and  the 
following  will  be  delegates:  Alvaro  Bonillalara, 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce ;  Francisco  de 
P.  Gutierrez,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States; 
Luis  Demetrio  Tinoco  Castro,  ex-Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs;  Luis  Anderson  Morua,  ex-Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Jose  Rafael  Oreamuno  Flores ; 
Manuel  Francisco  Jimenez  Ortiz;  Julio  Pena 
Morua ;  Fabio  Fournier  Jimenez,  First  Secretary 
and  Legal  Adviser;  and  Fernando  Soto  Guardia, 
Second  Secretary. 

Czechoslovak  Delegation 

Jan  Masaryk,  Foreign  Minister  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, will  head  his  country's  Delegation,  which  in- 
cludes Jan  Papanek,  Ivan  Krno,  Josef  Hanc,  and 
Vaclav  Benes. 

Ecuadoran  Delegation 

Minister  for  Foreign  Relations  Camilo  Ponce 
Enriquez  will  be  president  of  the  Ecuadoran 
Delegation.  The  following  are  delegates:  Luis 
Eduardo  Lasso,  Minister  of  Economy ;  Galo  Plaza, 
Ambassador  at  Washington;  Gonzalo  Escudero 
Moscoso,  Technical  Adviser  in  the  Foreign  Office ; 
Neptali  Ponce,  Minister  Counselor  of  Embassy  at 
Washington ;  Carlos  Tobar  y  Zeldumbide,  Under 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Salvadoran  Delegation 

The  Delegation  of  El  Salvador  will  include  Dr. 
Hector  David  Castro,  Ambassador  Designate  to 
the  United  States,  president  of  Delegation;  Jose 
Antonio  Quiros,  second  delegate ;  and  Carlos  Leiva, 
third  delegate. 


Iraq  Delegation 

Iraq's  Delegation  will  include  Arshadal-Urnri, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Nuri  Pasha  as-Said, 
Senator  and  ex-Prime  Minister;  Towfiqas-Su- 
waidi,  Deputy  and  ex-Prime  Minister;  Ali  Jawdat 
al-Ayubi,  Minister  to  the  United  States  and  ex- 
Prime  Minister;  Nasratal-Farisi,  Deputy  and  ex- 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Fadhil  Jamali,  Di- 
rector General,  Foreign  Affairs,  with  rank  of 
Minister. 

Luxembourg  Delegation 

The  Luxembourg  Delegation  will  be  headed  by 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Joseph  Bech,  who  will 
be  joined  by  the  Luxembourg  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, Hugues  Le  Gallais. 

Netherlands  Delegation 

Dr.  Eelco  van  Kleffens,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  will  be  chairman  of  the  Netherlands  Dele- 
gation to  San  Francisco.  Other  members  include 
Alexander  Loudon,  vice  chairman  of  the  Delega- 
tion and  Netherlands  Ambassador  at  Washington ; 
Leo  Josephus  Cornells  Beaufort,  Father  Didymus, 
O.F.M.;  Vice  Admiral  Conrad  Emil  Lambert 
Helfrich,  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  Netherlands 
forces  in  the  Far  East;  Hubertus  J.  van  Mook, 
Lieutenant  Governor  General  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies;  Major  General  H.  E.  van  Tricht, 
Military  Attache  to  the  Netherlands  Legation  at 
Bern,  Switzerland.  Assistant  Delegates  will  be 
Adrian  Pelt,  head  of  the  Netherlands  Government 
Information  Service  in  London ;  J.  H.  van  Royen, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; Jonkheer  H.  L.  F.  K.  van  Vredenburch; 
Raden  Mohamed  Moesa  Soerianatadjoemena,  Per- 
sonal Assistant  to  the  chairman;  B.  J.  Slingen- 
berg,  Attache  of  the  Netherlands  Embassy  at 
Washington,  secretary  of  the  Delegation;  Miss 
E.  S.  F.  Vanalphen,  Private  Secretary  to  the  For- 
eign Minister  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Dele- 
gation. 

Nicaraguan  Delegation 

The  Nicaraguan  Delegation  will  be  headed  by 
Dr.  Mariano  Arguello  Vargas,  Foreign  Minister, 
and  includes  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa,  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington,  delegate;  and  Colonel  Dr. 
Luis  Manuel  Debayle,  Director  General  of  Public 
Health,  delegate.  Colonel  Guillermo  Rivas 
Cuadra,  Chief  of  the  Nicaraguan  Air  Force,  will 
accompany   the   Delegation   as   attache.    Marcel 
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over  will  be  press  attache,  and  Alonso  S.  Peroles, 
Consul  General,  San  Antonio,  will  also  accom- 
>any  the  Delegation. 

'anamanian  Delegation 

The  chairman  of  the  Delegation  from  Panama 
vill  be  Roberto  Jimenez,  Minister  for  Foreign 
delations.  The  delegates  will  be  Octavio  Mendez 
*ereira,  rector,  Inter-American  University,  Pan- 
tma  City;  Juan  R.  Morales,  lawyer,  member  of 
Jenovador  Political  Party ;  Abdiel  J.  Aries,  con- 
sul, Pasadena,  California ;  and  Ricardo  J.  Alf aro, 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  The 
.echnical  adviser  will  be  Mario  de  Diego,  Chief  of 
Protocol,  Foreign  Office.  Gerardo  L.  Diaz,  pub- 
lisher of  Hechos,  and  Maximiliano  Fabrega  will 
De  secretaries  of  the  Delegation. 

Saudi  Arabian  Delegation 

His  Royal  Highness,  Amir  Faisal  ibn  Abdul 
Aziz  al  Saud,  Viceroy  of  the  Hejaz  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  chief  of  his 
Delegation,  assisted  by  Shaikh  Hafiz  Wahba,  Min- 
ister at  London ;  Shaikh  Assad  al  Faqih,  Minister 
at  Baghdad ;  Shaikh  Ibrahim  Suleiman,  Chief  of 
Amir  Faisal's  Personal  Cabinet;  and  Shaikh 
Salih  al  Abbad  will  be  assistant  and  accountant. 

South  African  Delegation 

The  Department  announced  on  March  30 1  that 
Field  Marshal  Jan  Christian  Smuts  would  head 
(the  South  African  Delegation  to  the  San  Francisco 
conference.  Other  members  of  the  Delegation 
include  D.  D.  Forsyth,  Secretary  for  External 
Affairs;  H.  T.  Andrews,  Chief  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  Supply  Mission,  Washington; 
R.  Jones,  Acting  Accredited  Representative  for 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Ottawa;  J.  R.  Jor- 
daan,  Secretary  to  the  Union  Legation,  Washing- 
ton; D.  L.  Smit,  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs; 
L.  E.  Orkin,  official  of  the  Labor  Department. 
H.  M.  Moolman,  Director  of  the  South  African 
Government  Information  Office,  Washington,  will 
be  press-relations  officer,  and  T.  Hewitson,  Vice 
Consul,  New  York,  will  be  secretary. 

Turkish  Delegation 

The  Turkish  Delegation  will  be  headed  by 
Hasan  Saka,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
secretary  general  of  the  Delegation  will  be  Sureyya 
Anderiman,  Columbia  University  graduate  and 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President.  Dele- 
gates include  Huseyin  Ragip  Baydur,  Ambassador 
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Designate  at  Washington ;  Feridun  Cemal  Erkin, 
Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  Foreign  Office; 
and  Hni  Zamettin  Erenel,  First  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy. Advisers  to  the  Delegation  will  be  Cemil 
Bilsel,  former  director  of  the  University  of  Istan- 
bul and  Deputy  from  Samsun ;  A.  Sukrru  Esmer, 
Columbia  University  graduate,  journalist  and 
Deputy  from  Istanbul;  H.  Atif  Kuyucak,  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Bureau  of  Coordination  and 
Deputy  from  Zonguldak ;  Sinasi  Devrin,  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Political  Science  in  Paris  and 
Deputy  from  Zonguldak;  Nihad  Erim,  professor 
of  the  School  of  Political  Science  and  Adminis- 
tration in  Ankara  and  Legal  Adviser  to  the  For- 
eign Office;  A.  Zeke  Polaw,  Director  General  of 
the  First  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  Sadi 
Kavur,  Confidential  Secretary  to  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs.  The  head  of  press  will  be  Falih 
Bifki  Atay,  publisher  and  editor  of  Ulus  and 
Deputy  from  Ankara.  In  addition,  the  Delega- 
tion will  include  Hasa  Nurelgin,  Assistant  Di- 
rector General  of  the  First  Department  of  the 
Foreign  Office ;  Nizamoddin  Erenel,  Assistant  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Economy  of  the  Foreign  Office;  Orhan  Tah- 
sinn  Gunden,  Director  of  Section  of  the  Foreign 
Office;  Sinasizsiber,  editor  and  translator  in  the 
Foreign  Office ;  Lt.  Col.  Huseyin  Ataman  and  Lt. 
Col.  Tekin  Ariburun,  former  Air  Attache  in  Wash- 
ington, the  latter  two  being  representatives  of  the 
Minister  of  National  Defense  on  behalf  of  the 
General  Staff. 

Uruguayan  Delegation 

The  Uruguayan  Delegation  is  as  follows :  chair- 
man, Foreign  Minister  Jose  Serrato ;  delegate  and 
alternate  chairman,  Jacobo  D.  Varela;  delegates, 
Ambassador  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  Ambassador  Ro- 
berto E.  MacEachen,  Senator  Cesar  Charlone, 
Senator  Cyro  Giambruno,  Senator  Dardo  Regules, 
Deputy  Juan  F.  Guichon,  and  Deputy  Hector 
Payese  Reyes;  Minister  attached  to  Delegation, 
Luis  Guillot;  advisers,  Minister  Jose  A.  Mora 
Otero,  Minister  Alfredo  Carbonell  Debali.  The 
secretary  general  will  be  Vicente  Mora  Rodriguez ; 
Jorge  Barreiro  will  be  secretary. 

Venezuelan  Delegation 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  Caracciolo  Parra 
Perez  will  be  chairman  of  the  Venezuelan  Delega- 
tion. 
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'The  Climate  of  Peace 


w 


By 
MARION  PARKS1 


Among  many  noteworthy  aspects  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace,  held  in  Mexico  City  February  21  to 
March  8,  1945,  none  was  more  striking  than  the 
emphasis  placed  on  matters  of  social  welfare  and 
human  liberty  as  factors  in  the  prevention  of  war 
and  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Social  questions  have  been  the  subject  of  resolu- 
tions in  one  form  or  another  in  every  inter-Ameri- 
can meeting  since  the  first  was  held  in  1889,  but  in 
no  other  conference  have  these  considerations 
loomed  so  large  as  they  did  at  Mexico  City.  This 
unusual  emphasis  is  significant  of  the  course  that 
our  international  relations  have  taken  during  re- 
cent years,  and  it  can  be  expected  to  be  a  factor  of 
major  importance  in  the  future  development  of 
American  foreign  policy.  An  examination  of  the 
Mexico  City  pronouncements  on  social  matters 
shows  that  the  American  republics  believe  that  the 
preservation  of  peace  will  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  achieving  social  stability  through  economic 
justice.  It  also  reveals  what  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  will  expect  and  will  ask  of  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  leadership,  cooperation,  or 
assistance  toward  accomplishing  these  ends. 

The  Conference  at  Mexico  City  adopted  state- 
ments of  principle  along  three  main  lines:  (1) 
strengthening  of  the  existing  provisions  for  de- 
fense of  the  hemisphere  against  aggressive  action 
originating  either  inside  or  outside  of  this  conti- 
nent; (2)  strengthening  of  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem along  all  lines,  economic,  social,  and  cultural, 
to  the  end  of  further  increasing  inter-American 
understanding  and  making  inter-American  co- 
operation more  effective;2  and  (3)  establishment 
of  international  economic  collaboration  designed 
to  create  what  the  Secretary  of  State  has  called, 

1  Miss  Parks  Is  a  divisional  assistant  in  the  Division  of 
American  Republics  Analysis  and  Liaison,  Office  of  Amer- 
ican Republic  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

3  For  article  on  the  Inter- American  System  by  Dana  G. 
Munro  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  p.  525. 


"the  climate  of  peace",  compounded  of  economic 
security,  rising  standards  of  living,  and  freedom. 
In  all  categories  of  its  discussions  and  pro- 
nouncements the  Mexico  City  conference  made  ref- 
erence to  social  considerations.  One  of  the  six 
major  declarations  incorporated  into  the  Final  Act 
was  an  unprecedented  "Declaration  of  Social  Prin- 
ciples of  America".  Among  new  duties  entrusted 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  by  another  provision 
of  the  Conference  will  be  the  general  supervision 
of  a  new  inter-American  agency :  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic  and  Social  Council.  This  Agency 
will  replace  the  emergency  Inter-American  Finan- 
cial and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  which  was 
established  by  the  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
1939.  It  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
moting social  progress  and  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  all  the  American  peoples.  Various 
additional  resolutions  and  recommendations  re- 
ferred to  the  essential  rights  of  man,  to  health  and 
labor  protection,  and  important  social  principles 
were  defined  in  the  "Economic  Charter  of  the 
Americas"  and  in  other  pronouncements  on  eco- 
nomic subjects. 

The  Council  is  empowered  to  undertake  appro- 
priate studies  and  activities,  on  its  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  any  American  government,  and 
to  collect  and  prepare  reports  on  economic  and 
social  subjects  for  the  use  of  the  American  repub- 
lics. It  will  be  given  provisional  organization  by 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  will  be  permanently  organized  by  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States.  It 
is  to  maintain  liaison  with  the  corresponding  organ 
of  the  general  international  Organization  when 
established,  as  well  as  with  specialized  ■  interna- 
tional agencies  in  its  field. 

Ideals,  often  a  far  reach  beyond  the  present 
grasp  of  any  country,  are  necessarily  the  sub- 
stance of  all  social  resolutions.  The  delegates  at 
Mexico  City  fully  recognized  as  they  framed  and 
signed  the  Final  Act  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  will  be  required  to  bring  about  effective  im- 
plementation throughout  the  hemisphere  even  of 
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hose  resolutions  calling  for  action  by  the  several 
overnments  on  such  obviously  desirable  matters 
s  the  combating  of  disease,  poverty,  malnutrition, 
nd  ignorance.  They  recognized  also  that  a  vicious 
ircle  of  low  standards  of  living  and  meager 
pport unities  in  home  and  community,  attribut- 
ble  to  various  economic  factors,  will  have  to  be 
roken  in  many  countries,  including  some  parts  of 
lie  United  States,  before  conditions  of  poverty  and 
rnorance  can  be  overcome. 

However,  practical  programs  have  been  made  in 
ie  field  of  social  betterment  in  the  American  re- 
ublics  in  recent  }-ears.  Good  beginnings,  with 
;xong  foundations  in  many  lines,  particularly 
ealth  research  and  improvement  and  labor  legis- 
ition,  have  been  established  in  many  of  the  other 
jnerican  republics.  In  the  writing  of  new  consti- 
itions  during  the  past  few  months,  the  legislators 
f  Ecuador  and  Guatemala  have  shown  a  great 
eal  of  idealism  and  ambition  to  establish  govern- 
lental  responsibility  and  to  supply  the  basic  law 
or  progressive  social-improvement  programs  in 
lose  countries.  The  Mexican  Government's  f  ar- 
eaching  campaign  to  combat  illiteracy  in  that 
ountry,  begun  this  year  under  the  personal  direc- 
ive  of  President  Avila  Camacho,  is  a  model  of 
ractical  invention  to  meet  the  particular  problems 
f  that  country  so  as  to  break  down  the  national 
urden  of  ignorance  rapidly  and  on  a  scale  of 
ndeavor  never  before  contemplated  among  the 
ackward  elements  of  the  population  in  the  Latin 
unerican  countries.  A  unique  feature  of  the 
ampaign  is  that  every  citizen  who  knows  how  to 
ead  and  write  is  being  asked  by  the  government 
o  teach  these  rudiments  to  an  illiterate  citizen, 
oiyone  who  has  seen,  in  a  small,  remote  Mexican 
own.  the  rapt  interest  with  which  a  group  of  peo- 
le  in  some  corner  of  the  market  place  listens  to 
be  reading  of  a  newspaper  by  some  companero 
rho  has  mastered  the  art,  will  appreciate  the  po- 
entialities,  vast  if  not  immediate,  of  such  a  pro- 
Tam,  wisely  accommodated  to  the  needs  of  the 
ountry  and  the  capacity  of  its  budget. 

Such  demonstrations  along  lines  of  independent 
ational  endeavor  can  be  matched  by  concrete  ac- 
omplishments  of  international  cooperation  which 
ave  resulted  from  the  inter-American  confer- 
nces.  In  these  meetings,  the  agreement  upon  a 
tatement  of  principles,  the  definition  of  the  prob- 
em  in  positive  terms,  have  become  accomplish- 
ments in  themselves,  for  they  provide  the  first,  and 
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essential,  foundation  for  action,  while  the  weight 
of  unanimity  among  the  representatives  of  the 
several  nations  lends  even  to  a  commonly  accepted 
principle  a  force  to  influence  action  that  it  would 
not  otherwise  possess. 

In  this  sense  the  attention  given  to  social  ques- 
tions at  Mexico  City  is  of  more  than  ordinary  sig- 
nificance because  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  other 
distinguished  officials  who  there  represented  the 
American  nations  participated  as  working  dele- 
gates from  the  opening  session  until  adjournment. 
The  documents  embraced  in  the  Final  Act 3  thus 
have  an  authoritative  character,  as  emanating 
from  the  highest  levels  of  20  governments  repre- 
sentative of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

Man  Must  Be  the  Center  of  Interest  of  Government 

The  first  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Social 
Principles  of  America  proclaims  that  "man  must 
be  the  center  of  interest  of  all  efforts  of  peoples  and 
governments".  This  reaffirmation  of  the  basic 
thesis  of  democracy,  in  which  the  state  is  under- 
stood to  exist  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
citizen,  and  which  is  embraced  and  expounded  in 
all  the  American  consttiutions  in  some  form  or  an- 
other, was  both  appropriate  and  essential  in  con- 
sideration of  the  particular  objectives  of  the 
Conference.  It  was  appropriate,  too,  that  a  mod- 
ern international  document  restating  this  thesis 
should  be  developed  and  signed  in  Mexico,  whose 
greatest  figures  throughout  the  national  history 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  profoundly  concerned 
with  the  theory  and  achievement  of  social  justice. 

What  is  more  significant,  as  we  approach  the 
transcendental  subject  of  world  organization  for 
peace,  these  declarations  signalize  the  degree  of 
understanding  which  has  developed  among  the 
American  peoples  of  the  direct  and  important  re- 
lation that  social  problems  bear  to  the  overshadow- 
ing problems  of  war  and  peace. 

In  the  addresses  with  which  he  opened  and  closed 
the  Conference,  Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  Mexico's 
Foreign  Minister,  emphasized  the  responsibility 
of  the  Conference  to  take  cognizance  of  the  social 
and  social-economic  factors  which  underlie  inter- 
national discord  and  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  conservation  and  future  development  of 
inter-American  solidarity,  understanding,  pros- 
perity, and  peace.  He  set  the  tone  of  social  re- 
sponsibility subsequently  expressed  in  the  acts  of 

'  The  Pan  American  Union  has  issued  the  official  English 
translation  of  the  Final  Act  signed  at  Mexico  City. 
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the  Conference  with  his  initial  words  by  saying: 
"What  does  America  expect  from  this  Conference? 
The  first  thing  it  expects  is  practical  resolutions 
which  will  alleviate  the  misery,  the  abandonment, 
and  the  defenselessness  of  our  masses ;  resolutions 
which  will  satisfy  the  deep  desire  for  permanent 
security  and  a  peace  based  on  justice  for  all  our 
peoples.  If  we  are  to  emerge  from  this  Confer- 
ence more  united  than  ever,  it  must  be  because  we 
understand  how  to  ennoble  our  solidarity  in  war, 
which  has  been  consecrated  by  the  devotion  to  lib- 
erty and  the  resolute  attitudes  of  our  peoples,  pro- 
jecting it  into  a  solidarity  in  peace  which  will  re- 
gard poverty,  social  insecurity,  malnutrition,  and 
unemployment  wherever  these  things  occur 
throughout  the  extent  of  America — in  the  depths 
of  the  Amazon  or  the  mines  of  Bolivia,  in  the  plan- 
tations of  Honduras  or  the  plains  of  Venezuela 
[and  he  might  properly  have  added  some  regions 
of  the  United  States] — as  iniquities  which  are  a 
blot  not  only  upon  the  countries  which  suffer  them 
but  likewise  upon  the  dignity  of  America  as  a 
whole.     .  .  . 

"If  democracy  is  not  an  imposture  it  must  offer 
security  of  work,  fair  wages,  decent  homes  for  the 
people;  it  must  construct  schools,  hospitals,  gar- 
dens, but  above  all,  what  is  characteristic  of  de- 
mocracy, it  must  guarantee  economic  security,  not 
in  terms  of  dictatorship  and  slavery  but  on  the 
bases  of  true  liberty,  abundance,  fair  distribution, 
social  justice,  and  authentic  liberties.    .  .  ." 

The  Secretary  of  State  referred  to  the  same 
theme  in  his  first  address  to  the  Conference.  "The 
United  States",  he  said,  "intends  to  propose  and 
support  measures  for  closer  cooperation  among  us 
in  public  health,  nutrition,  and  food  supply,  labor, 
education,  science,  freedom  of  information,  trans- 
portation, and  in  economic  development.  .  .  ."* 
Regarding  the  future  world  Organization  for 
peace,  the  Secretary  has  said :  "A  major  task  of  the 
world  Organization  will  be  the  establishment  of 
those  economic  and  social  conditions  which  make 
for  peace.  Economic  rivalries,  poverty,  and  op- 
pression breed  wars.  Economic  security,  rising 
standards  of  living,  and  freedom  are  the  climate  of 
peace." 8 

In  a  later  plenary  session  of  the  Mexico  City 
conference,  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  former  Foreign 
Minister  and  Delegate  of  Uruguay,  referred  to  the 

*  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25, 1945,  p.  277. 

•  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8,  1945,  p.  623. 


writing  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde, 
pendence  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  bespoke  th 
Conference's  use  of  the  opportunity  before  it  t 
propound  a  "New  Declaration  of  the  Rights  o 
Men  and  Women".  As  elements  which  might  b 
incorporated  in  it,  he  defined  10  points  of  socia 
justice  which  his  country  "strives  to  grant  to  it 
inhabitants  and  is  ready  to  defend  in  the  vaste 
arena"  of  the  Americas.  Many  of  these  point 
were  incorporated  in  the  subsequent  social  resolu 
tions  of  the  Conference.    They  are : 

1.  The  right  to  useful  and  creative  labor,  at  th 
age  of  efficiency. 

2.  The  right  to  fair  pay  in  return  for  work  o 
ideas. 

3.  The  right  to  decent  food,  clothing,  shelte) 
and  medical  care. 

4.  The  right  to  security,  free  of  fear,  in  old  ag< 
unemployment,  or  illness. 

5.  The  right  to  live  under  a  democratic  syf 
tern,  free  of  irresponsible  private  power  or  arb: 
trary  public  authority. 

6.  The  right  to  go  and  come,  to  talk  or  to  remai 
silent,  without  fear  of  espionage. 

7.  The  right  to  equality  before  the  law  and  f re 
access  to  justice. 

8.  The  right  to  education,  which  prepares  fc 
citizenship,  work,  and  the  defense  of  a  man's  ow 
interests. 

9.  The  right  to  rest  and  recreation,  and  the  righ 
to  take  part  in  a  progressive  civilization. 

10.  The  right  to  defend  the  Americas. 

Commission  on  Post-War  Economic 
and  Social  Problems 

To  deal  with  the  social  subjects  before  it  th 
Conference  established  a  Commission  on  Post-Ws' 
Economic  and  Social  Problems,  and  two  subcon: 
mittees,  including  one  on  social  questions.  Ou  I 
standing  leadership  was  given  by  the  chairman  <| 
the  Committee  on  Social  Questions,  Dr.  Joa 
Carlos  Vital  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Brazil 
and  the  committee  reporter,  Sefior  Victor  Aij 
drade,  Ambassador  from  Bolivia  to  the  Unite 
States.  Valuable  and  constructive  contribution! 
were  made  by  the  representatives  of  Chile,  Cub 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Honduras,  and  Peru,  ani 
by  Miss  Katherine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Chi 
dren's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  < 
Labor.  The  Charter  for  Women  and  Childr«,i 
adopted  by  the  Conference  was  based  on  a  dra 
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>repared  by  Sefiora  Amalia  de  Castillo  Ledon, 
fho  represented  the  women  of  Mexico  in  that 
ountry's  Delegation.8 

More  than  a  dozen  resolutions  and  recommenda- 
ions  related  to  and  amplifying  the  fundamental 
tatement  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Social 
!*rinciples  of  America,  dealing  with  the  rights  and 
teeds  of  man  as  human  entity,  worker,  and  citizen, 
Fere  incorporated  into  the  Final  Act  of  the  his- 
oric  Mexico  City  meeting.  Among  them  were  the 
©commendation  on  free  access  to  information,  res- 
lutions  on  the  international  protection  of  the 
ssential  rights  of  man,  on  prevention  of  unem- 
doyment,  and  against  racial  discrimination,  rec- 
ommendations on  international  cooperation  for 
he  promotion  of  health  security,  and  a  charter  for 
romen  and  children.  Forward-looking  pro- 
louncements  on  labor  rights  and  the  achievement 
if  rising  standards  of  living  were  written  into  the 
Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas,  adopted  by 
he  Conference. 

The  "Vital  Resources  of  America" 

Dr.  Vital  of  Brazil  deserves  a  very  large  meas- 
ire  of  credit  for  the  Declaration  of  Social  Prin- 
iples.  The  document  was  prepared  by  the 
ommission  under  his  chairmanship.  The  declara- 
ion  takes  cognizance  of  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ng,  as  vital  resources  of  America,  the  health, 
ntelligence,  character,  and  economic  and  social 
opportunity  of  the  American  peoples,  just  as  the 
aaterial  resources  of  the  nations  must  be  safe- 
warded  by  adequate  internal  and  international 
irovisions  of  law. 

Opening  with  the  statement  that  "one  of  the 
ssential  objectives  of  the  future  international  or- 
;anization  is  that  of  obtaining  international  coop- 
ration  in  the  solution  of  social  problems,  directed 
oward  the  improvement  of  the  material  conditions 
if  the  working  classes  of  all  countries",  the  Decla- 
ation  calls  on  the  American  governments  to  ratify 
md  incorporate  effectively  into  the  life  of  their 
teoples  the  principles  already  adopted  by  various 
nternational  Labor  Conferences,  to  develop  into- 
nated programs  of  social  security,  and  to  estab- 
ish  a  flexible  minimum  wage  in  order  to  protect 
■nd  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  worker 
Q  accordance  with  changing  conditions. 

The  declaration  proclaims  the  determination  of 
he  nations  of  this  continent  to  "encourage  the 
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vital,  economic,  moral  and  social  rehabilitation  of 
the  American  peoples,  evaluating  them  as  human 
beings,  increasing  their  capacity  to  work  and 
broadening  their  consuming  power,  in  order  that 
they  may  enjoy  a  life  that  is  better,  happier  and 
more  useful  to  humanity". 

It  deals  with  the  duties  of  governments  with 
regard  to  maintaining  humane  labor  conditions; 
protecting  the  family  as  a  social  unit;  combating 
and  overcoming  poverty,  malnutrition,  sickness, 
and  ignorance ;  supervising  and  aiding  social  and 
economic  initiative  by  encouraging  private  action 
in  the  promotion  of  education,  public  health,  social 
assistance  and  welfare ;  assuring  general  access  to 
the  articles  essential  to  life,  such  as  adequate  food, 
healthful  housing  and  clothing;  assuring  labor 
conditions  and  compensation  which  will  guarantee 
the  well-being  and  prerogatives  essential  to  human 
dignity. 

The  declaration  recommends  to  the  American 
governments  the  adoption  of  comprehensive  social 
and  labor  legislation,  on  a  scale  not  lower  than  that 
established  by  the  conventions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
Specific  reference  is  made  to  provisions  for  mini- 
mum wages,  maximum  working  hours,  regulation 
of  the  work  of  women  and  minors,  hygiene  and 
industrial  safety,  maternity  protection,  and  lia- 
bility-compensation insurance.  The  declaration 
postulates  recognition  of  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize,  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
the  right  to  strike. 

Particularly  with  regard  to  future  social-secu- 
rity development,  the  declaration  calls  for  inter- 
American  cooperation.  It  recommends  that  all 
the  American  governments  support  the  Permanent 
Inter- American  Committee  on  Social  Security  cre- 
ated at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1942,  and  it  recommends 
facilitation  of  interchange  of  information  and 
technical  services. 

Finally,  the  declaration  recommends  that  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  be  entrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  an  "Inter- American  Char- 
ter of  Social  Guarantees".  This  charter  will  be 
submitted  for  consideration  and  approval  by  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  to  be  held  at  Bogota  in  1946. 

*A  special  article  on  the  part  taken  by  women  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Mexico  City  conference  and  the  resolu- 
tions relating  to  women  and  children  adopted  there  will 
appear  In  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Free  Access  to  Information 


Of  all  the  conference  pronouncements  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  man,  that  one  on  free  access  to 
information  has  received  widest  acclaim,  partly, 
of  course,  because  of  the  emphasis  given  it  by  the 
press.7  In  this  declaration  the  Conference  rec- 
ommended that  the  American  republics  recognize 
the  essential  obligation  to  guarantee  their  people 
free  and  impartial  access  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion ;  that  they  withdraw  censorship  and  press  and 
radio  control  made  necessary  by  the  war  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment ;  that  they  take  measures 
to  promote  free  exchange  of  information  among 
their  peoples ;  and  that  they  make  every  effort  to 
establish  the  principle  of  free  transmission  and 
reception  of  information,  through  books,  press, 
radio,  or  any  other  means,  when  the  restoration  of 
juridical  order  in  the  world  is  assured. 

These  recommendations  arise  from  the  belief 
that  the  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  the  su- 
premacy of  truth  among  men,  that  vigilance  is 
necessary  to  assure  a  peace  which  will  defend  and 
protect  the  rights  of  all  men  everywhere,  and  that 
freedom  of  expression  of  thought  is  an  essential 
condition  to  the  development  of  an  alert  public 
opinion  which  will  guard  against  any  future  at- 
tempt at  aggression. 

Health  Security 

The  Conference  gave  special  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  health  as  well  as  social  justice  in  the 
development  of  enlightened  citizenship  among  the 
broad  masses  of  population  of  the  Americas.  It 
declared  that  the  obligations  and  rights  of  citi- 
zenship cannot  be  efficiently  fulfilled  when  large 
parts  of  the  population  are  ill,  in  precarious  health, 
or  undernourished;  that  stability  and  economic 
development  require  the  strengthening  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  American  nations ;  and  that  the  im- 
provement of  public  health,  nutrition,  and  food 
supply  constitutes  an  essential  factor  in  raising 
the  standards  of  living  and  increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  republics.  These  truths 
are  well  understood  by  the  governments  of  the 
other  American  republics.  Nutrition  studies  in 
this  hemisphere  have  been  proceeding  for  some 
time  and  current  programs  for  the  modernization 

'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  18,  1945,  p.  451. 

•  For  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Conference,  see  article 
by  H.  Gerald  Smith,  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8,  1945,  p.  624. 

•  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8,  1945,  p.  616. 
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of  agricultural  methods  include  plans  for  diversi- 
fication of  food  crops  which  will  supplement  the 
limited  number  of  traditional  crops  of  various 
regions,  accompanied  by  the  spreading  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  nutritional  value  of  the  new 
foods  and  the  improvement  of  yield  through  bet- 
ter methods  of  plant  selection  and  care. 

The  Mexico  City  resolutions  give  the  added 
strength  of  inter-American  endorsement  to  un- 
dertakings already  in  progress  in  individual  coun- 
tries, while  recommending  that  all  of  the  American 
republics  give  preferential  attention  to  public- 
health  problems  and  intensify  the  mutual  aid  they 
have  been  giving  in  all  pertinent  aspects  of  public 
health.  The  Conference  also  recommended  the 
continuance  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau as  the  general  coordinating  sanitary  agency 
of  the  American  governments,  to  be  provided  wit! 
adequate  economic  support  and  qualified  personnel 

The  Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas 

In  writing  the  Economic  Charter  of  the  Amer 
icas,  and  related  statements,  the  Mexico  Cit] 
conference  fully  demonstrated  America's  aware 
ness  of  the  necessity  for  providing  a  firm  economic 
basis  for  political  peace.8 

A  statement  by  Edward  S.  Mason,  deputy  con 
sultant  to  the  United  States  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  economic  affairs,  William  L.  Clayton 
who  also  attended  the  Mexico  City  conference 
very  succinctly  presents  the  background  of  though 
which  inspired  the  economic  charter.  "Tb 
yearning  for  peace  and  the  desire  for  economic 
well-being",  says  Mr.  Mason,  "are  the  two  mos 
powerful  forces  which  will  shape  the  post-wa 
world.  The  strength  and  universality  of  the& 
ideas  are  rooted  in  the  two  central  events  of  recen 
years — the  greatest  depression  in  modern  time 
and  the  greatest  war  in  history.  .  .  .  " 9  Th 
charter  and  other  pronouncements  of  the  Mexic 
City  conference  reflect  the  full  truth  of  this  esti 
mate  so  far  as  the  peoples  of  the  American  repufc 
lies  are  concerned. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  stark  tragedy  c 
mass  unemployment,  the  Conference  recommende 
that  the  governments  of  the  American  natior 
draw  up  detailed  plans,  including  public-woi 
programs  and  other  projects  for  productive  pui 
poses  designed  to  prevent  the  unemploymer 
of  human  and  material  resources,  with  all  its  ii 
jurious  consequences.    These  plans  are  to  be  sul 
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mitted  to  the  Inter-American  Technical  Economic 
Conference,  which  will  compose  them  into  coordi- 
nated over-all  proposals  on  an  inter-American 
basis  for  minimizing  fluctuations  in  economic 
activities. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Conference  entrusted 
this  and  similar  responsibilities  to  the  coming  In- 
ter-American  Technical  Economic  Conference,  it 
supplemented  the  instruction  with  a  social-respon- 
sibility clause,  so  to  speak.  In  a  special  resolution 
on  social  questions,  the  Conference  recommended 
that  the  Technical  Economic  Conference  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  questions  of  a  social  character, 
including  methods  of  making  effective  the  Confer- 
ence's resolutions  on  labor  standards,  social  secu- 
rity,  and  social  welfare. 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Economic  Charter 

Finally,  in  the  Economic  Charter  itself,  which 
was  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Declaration 
of  Chapultepec  among  instruments  of  the  Mex- 
ico City  conference,  the  governments  of  the 
Americas  were  once  again  called  upon  to  recog- 
nize and  defend  the  rights  of  man,  as  they  work 
for  the  material  progress  of  the  community,  and 
attention  is  focused  upon  the  significance  of  the 
individual  in  the  development  of  national  econ- 
omy. In  the  opening  sentence  the  charter  states 
that  "the  fundamental  economic  aspiration  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas,  in  common  with  peoples 
everywhere,  is  to  be  able  to  exercise  effectively  their 
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natural  right  to  live  decently,  and  work  and  ex- 
change goods  productively,  in  peace  and  with  se- 
curity." 10 

Further  on  the  Economic  Charter  declares  that 
"the  basis  of  rising  levels  of  living  is  found  ulti- 
mately in  enabling  the  individual  to  reach  his 
maximum  productivity".  To  this  end  it  calls  for 
fair  labor  practices  and  recognition  of  labor's 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  as 
fundamental  to  enabling  peoples  to  take  their 
place  in  an  expanding  international  commerce.  In 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  great  docu- 
ment, the  American  republics  declare  their  guid- 
ing principles.  The  first  of  them  is  "To  direct  the 
economic  policies  of  the  American  Republics  to- 
ward the  creation  of  conditions  which  will  encour- 
age .  .  .  the  attainment  everywhere  of  high 
levels  of  real  income  ...  in  order  that  their 
peoples  may  be  adequately  fed,  housed,  and 
clothed,  have  access  to  services  necessary  for  health, 
education,  and  well-being,  and  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  their  labor  in  dignity  and  in  freedom." 

This  charter  and  the  supplementary  statements 
embodied  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Mexico  City  con- 
ference thus  establish,  perhaps  more  plainly  and 
positively  than  ever  before,  the  continuing  ad- 
herence of  the  American  republics  to  the  basic 
tenets  of  their  democratic  philosophies  and  consti- 
tutions, and  set  forth  the  direction  they  intend  to 
take  in  their  endeavors  to  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lasting  world  peace. 


Notification^ by  Germany  Concerning  Exchange 

Of  Sick  and  Wounded  Prisoners  of  War 


[Released  to  the  press  AprU  18] 

The  War  and  State  Departments  announced  on 
April  18  that  on  March  28  the  German  Govern- 
ment notified  this  Government  through  the  Swiss 
government  that  it  could  not  undertake  a  fur- 
:her  exchange  of  seriously  sick  and  seriously 
wounded  prisoners  of  war  under  the  Geneva  Pris- 
oners of  War  Convention  until  two  months  after 
:he  completion  of  the  necessary  arrangements, 
rhe  German  Government  did  not  specify  what  it 
neant  by  "necessary  arrangements".  This  notifica- 
:ion  was  in  reply  to  the  proposals  made  by  this 
jovernment  on  March  13  for  a  further  exchange 
n  Switzerland  on  April  25.  The  Swiss  Govern- 
nent  agreed  to  the  use  of  its  facilities  for  the  pro- 


posed exchange  and  offered  to  make  hospital  trains 
available  to  transport  the  repatriates. 

This  Government's  proposals  were  in  accord- 
ance with  its  policy  of  endeavoring  to  make  ex- 
changes with  Germany  of  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners of  war  as  continuous  a  process  as  possible. 
Five  exchanges  have  taken  place  with  Germany 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  A  total  of  846  sick 
and  wounded  American  prisoners  of  war  were  re- 
patriated in  these  operations. 

Further  proposals  will  be  made  to  Germany  for 
an  early  exchange. 
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,#  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  347. 
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Bretton  Woods:     A  Monetary  Basis  for  Trade 


Addreit  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON ■ 


[Released  to  the  press  April  16] 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind  that 
are  clearly  marked  for  great  achievement.  The 
Renaissance  was  such  a  peri&d ;  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  another.  To  this  generation  has  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  shape  a  world  in  which 
men  will  be  freed  from  the  scourge  of  war. 

The  task  before  us  is  difficult.  The  world  tried 
before  and  failed.  We  have  learned  from  this 
failure  that  it  is  not  enough  to  set  up  the  political 
machinery  for  peace.  We  must  also  provide  a 
sound  economic  foundation  for  enduring  peace. 
Countries  touch  each  other  at  innumerable  points 
in  their  international  economic  relations.  We 
must  make  sure  that  these  international  economic 
relations  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  that  they  do  not  become  points  of  con- 
flict which  endanger  peace. 

The  great  difference  in  our  second  attempt  to 
establish  a  peaceful  world  is  the  wide  recognition 
that  peace  is  possible  only  if  countries  work  to- 
gether and  prosper  together.  That  is  why  the 
economic  aspects  are  no  less  important  than  the 
political  aspects  of  the  peace.  That  is  why  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  in  his  Chicago  speech :  "The 
close  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  in  a  pro- 
gram for  economic  reconstruction  and  expan- 
sion ...  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the 
world  Organization.  Without  it  the  world  will  be 
able  neither  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  war 
nor  to  prevent  the  next  war."  2 

Bretton  Woods  is  the  United  Nations  program 
for  international  monetary  and  financial  coopera- 
tion. It  recognizes  that  the  prompt  reconstruction 
of  devastated  countries  and  the  development  of 
countries  that  lack  tha  modern  means  of  produc- 
tion are  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful 
world.  It  recognizes  that  expanded  world  trade  is 
to  the  advantage  of  all  countries  and  that  this  is 

1  Delivered  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  in 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr.  16,  1945. 

•  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8,  1945,  pp.  599  and  616,  and  Apr.  1, 
1945,  p.  578.  See  also  "Conference  at  Bretton  Woods 
Prepares  Plans  for  International  Finance"  by  John  Parke 
Young,  Bulletin  of  Nov.  5,  1944,  p.  539. 


possible  only  if  we  have  an  orderly  monetary  basis 
for  trade. 

The  Bretton  Woods  program  grows  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  1920's  and  the  1930's.  After  the 
last  war  there  were  serious  monetary  disorders, 
with  many  currencies  disrupted  and  some  cur- 
rencies completely  destroyed.  With  considerable 
sacrifice,  currencies  were  finally  stabilized,  some 
at  the  pre-war  parity,  others  at  a  new  parity,  and 
still  others  through  the  establishment  of  a  new 
monetary  system.  By  1929  all  major  currencies 
were  back  on  the  gold  standard.  This  process  oi 
stabilization  was  undertaken  unilaterally,  eacU 
country  determining  its  policy  for  itself.  In  some 
cases  there  were  stabilization  loans,  and  in  othei 
cases  there  were  informal  discussions  among  tht 
heads  of  central  banks.  But  the  fact  remains  thai 
each  country  regarded  currency  stabilization  as  itt 
own  exclusive  business. 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this  method  o: 
dealing  with  international  currency  problems'' 
Many  currencies  were  overvalued  and  some  wer< 
undervalued.  In  these  countries  exchange  rates 
were  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  changed  eco 
nomic  conditions.  When  depression  came,  thi 
whole  pattern  of  exchange  rates  became  untenable 
The  raw-material  countries  like  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Brazil  were  compelled  to  depreciat 
their  currencies  in  1929.  In  1931,  Great  Britan 
and  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  nearly  all  o 
Europe,  most  of  South  America,  and  Japan  weri 
forced  off  gold.  In  1934,  the  United  States  am 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  devalued  their  cur 
rencies.  And  finally,  in  1935  and  1936,  the  coun 
tries  constituting  the  gold  bloc  were  forced  t 
abandon  gold. 

If  countries  that  departed  from  the  gold  stand 
ard  had  cooperated  to  adjust  their  currencies  t 
the  proper  level,  the  world  might  have  been  save 
from  economic  disaster.  Unfortunately,  eac 
country  revalued  its  currency  to  suit  its  own  ir 
terests,  and  there  was  a  strong  tendency  towar 
competitive  depreciation  of  currencies.  Eve 
worse,  a  number  of  countries  used  discriminator 
currency  devices — exchange  control,  multiple  cui 
rencies,   bilateral   clearing,   and   other   currenc 
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ricks — to  secure  a  larger  share  of  a  shrinking  vol- 
une  of  world  trade.  No  wonder  that  between  1929 
ind  1932  the  value  of  world  trade  fell  by  nearly 
ro  percent;  and,  even  after  industrial  recovery 
lad  taken  place,  the  value  of  world  trade  in  the 
I930's  remained  40  percent  below  the  level  of  the 
Mft. 

We  cannot  afford  to  make  the  same  mistakes 
n  dealing  with  international  currency  problems 
ifter  this  war.  A  large  part  of  the  world,  includ- 
ng  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  is  convinced 
hat  the  difficulties  of  the  1920's  were  due  to  a  re- 
urn  to  the  gold  standard.  They  have  stated  quite 
>luntly  that  they  will  not  return  to  the  old  gold 
tandard.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  get  countries  to 
■eturn  to  the  gold  standard,  as  in  the  1920's.  If 
nternational  currency  problems  are  dealt  with  by 
lach  country  for  itself,  we  must  expect  a  repeti- 
ion  of  the  same  unfortunate  mistakes;  and  this 
ime  the  consequences  would  be  far  more  disas- 
rous,  for  countries  will  employ  restrictive  and 
liscriminatory  practices  with  greater  ingenuity 
ind  with  increased  efficiency. 

The  experience  of  the  1920's  and  the  1930's  on 
nternational  investment  is  equally  enlightening, 
throughout  the  1920's  this  country  invested  freely 
ibroad.  In  too  many  instances,  loans  were  made 
without  consideration  of  their  economic  soundness 
ind  of  the  ability  of  borrowing  countries  to 
neet  their  obligations.  When  the  great  depres- 
ion  came,  we  stopped  lending  almost  completely, 
ilthough  we  had  an  export  surplus.  And  when 
he  political  and  social  disorders  began  in  Europe, 
he  capital  flight  to  this  country  put  added  pres- 
iire  on  some  currencies.  After  this  war,  we  must 
nake  sure  that  our  foreign  investment  is  not  hap- 
hazard ;  that  loans  are  made  only  for  productive 
>rojects,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  within  the  ca- 
>acity  of  borrowing  countries  to  pay. 

This  Government  has  been  aware  of  the  nature 
if  the  international  monetary  and  financial  prob- 
ems  that  would  confront  the  world  after  the  war. 
rhe  Treasury,  the  State  Department,  and  the  Fed- 
sral  Reserve  Board  have  been  working  on  these 
>roblems  since  1941.  After  two  years  of  study 
vithin  the  Government,  after  a  year  of  prelimi- 
lary  discussion  among  experts  of  some  30  coun- 
ries,  the  United  Nations  met  at  Bretton  Woods 
ind  prepared  proposals  for  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  an  International  Bank  for 
Eteconstruction  and  Development.  These  propos- 
ils  are  now  before  our  Congress  for  consideration. 
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Despite  the  technical  nature  of  the  problems 
with  which  they  deal,  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  are 
quite  simple.  We  can  summarize  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Fund  in  four  short  statements. 
First,  the  members  of  the  Fund  recognize  that  in- 
ternational monetary  problems  are  an  interna- 
tional responsibility,  and  they  agree  to  deal  with 
these  problems  through  international  cooperation. 
Second,  the  members  of  the  Fund  undertake  to 
maintain  their  currencies  stable  and  not  to  change 
the  parity  of  their  currencies  except  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Fund  or  with  its  concurrence. 
Third,  the  members  of  the  Fund  agree,  after  the 
post-war  transition,  not  to  impose  restrictive  cur- 
rency practices  and  to  remove  the  restrictions  they 
now  have  as  soon  as  possible.  Fourth,  countries 
that  abide  by  these  standards  of  fair  currency 
practice  will  be  given  limited  help  under  adequate 
safeguards  to  supplement  the  use  of  their  own  re- 
serves in  maintaining  stable  and  orderly  exchange 
arrangements. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  The  essential  features  of  the  agree- 
ment could  be  stated  in  three  or  four  pages.  The 
provisions  of  the  agreement  are  elaborated  in  great 
detail  in  order  to  state  explicitly  the  safeguards 
that  have  been  established  to  assure  the  proper 
operation  of  the  Fund.  But  these  technical  de- 
tails are  not  of  great  consequence ;  they  do  not  mod- 
ify in  any  way  the  fundamental  principles.  And 
it  is  on  these  fundamental  principles  that  we  must 
pass  judgment. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  assure  orderly  interna- 
tional economic  relations  in  a  devastated  and  un- 
developed world.  Before  the  war,  one  half  of  the 
world's  trade  was  done  with  Europe.  More  than 
half  the  people  of  the  world  still  lack  the  modern 
means  of  production.  Until  Europe  has  been  re- 
constructed, until  the  Far  East  and  the  American 
republics  have  built  up  their  economies,  the  post- 
war readjustment  will  be  half-hearted  and  halting. 

The  process  of  reconstruction  and  development 
must  be  undertaken  by  each  country  largely  with 
its  own  resources,  using  local  labor  and  local  mate- 
rials. There  will  be  need  for  some  foreign  capital, 
particularly  for  machinery  and  equipment.  If 
the  necessary  foreign  capital  is  provided  on  reason- 
able terms  for  sound  projects  of  reconstruction 
and  development,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  bor- 
rowing countries  and  to  the  lending  countries. 
Sound  international  investment  will  contribute  to 
the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  will  facilitate 
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the  maintenance  of  orderly  exchange  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Bretton  Woods  conference  recognized  that 
international  investment  is  an  international  prob- 
lem, and  it  proposed  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. The  essential  principles  of  the  Bank 
are  simple.  Private  international  investment  for 
sound  productive  projects  should  be  encouraged. 
If  private  investors  are  not  prepared  to  make 
worthwhile  foreign  loans,  the  International  Bank 
will  guarantee  the  loans,  and,  in  exceptional  cases, 
it  will  make  the  loans  out  of  its  own  resources. 
Because  the  benefits  of  international  investment 
are  world-wide,  all  countries  will  share  the  risks 
of  international  loans  through  the  Bank. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
provide  a  practical,  common-sense  way  of  dealing 
with  urgent  international  problems.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  the  proposal  for  the  Bank 
should  be  adopted  as  it  stands.  There  have  been 
suggestions  that  the  proposal  for  the  Fund  should 
be  amended  or  put  off.  I  want  to  discuss  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  Fund  very  frankly  because  overem- 
phasis of  differences  has  led  many  to  overlook  the 
far  broader  area  of  agreement.  I  believe  that  the 
agreement  on  principles  is  broad  enough  to  war- 
rant general  support  for  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posal for  the  Fund  as  it  stands. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Mr.  Burgess,  the  President 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  said  that 
his  association  agrees  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Fund.  The  disagreement,  he  said,  is  solely  on  the 
methods  to  be  used  to  attain  these  objectives.  In 
my  opinion,  even  the  disagreement  on  method  is 
not  fundamental;  it  is  very  largely  a  matter  of 
words — a  way  of  saying  things. 

Mr.  Burgess  said  that  currency  stabilization  is 
not  possible  until  countries  have  established  a 
sound  economic  basis  for  stable  and  orderly  ex- 
changes. No  one  disputes  this;  we  have  said  so 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Fund.  The  agreement 
states  that  the  Fund  is  not  to  accept  an  initial 
parity  of  a  currency,  if  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  excessive  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Fund. 
The  agreement  states  that  the  Fund  is  not  to  un- 
dertake exchange  transactions  with  any  member  if 
its  circumstances  would  lead  to  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  Fund  or 
its  members.  And  the  agreement  states  that  when- 
ever a  member  fails  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
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the  Fund,  including  the  exchange  objectives,  the 
Fund  can  declare  that  member  ineligible  to  use  the 
resources  of  the  Fund. 

In  short,  the  articles  of  agreement  say  that  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  should  be  used  only  by  coun- 
tries that  can  appropriately  use  these  resources  to 
promote  exchange  stability,  to  maintain  orderly 
exchange  arrangements,  and  to  avoid  competitive 
exchange  depreciation.  It  is  a  question  of  words. 
We  believe  that  we  have  said  all  this  as  clearly  as 
can  be  done  in  an  international  agreement  without 
being  offensive. 

Let  me  take  up  in  detail  some  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  the  Fund.  Critics  have 
said  that  "the  plan  for  the  Monetary  Fund  in- 
troduces a  method  of  lending  which  is  novel  and 
contrary  to  accepted  credit  principles".  I  am  not 
impressed  with  the  argument  that  it  is  reprehen- 
sible to  use  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  an  un- 
precedented situation.  But,  in  fact,  the  Fund  is 
not  novel.  The  United  States  Treasury  has  made 
about  15  bilateral  stabilization  agreements  with  12 
countries,  with  aggregate  commitments  of  several 
hundred  million  dollars,  and-after  8  years  we  have 
not  lost  one  dollar.  The  International  Fund 
would  undertake  exchange  operations  in  precisely 
the  same  way  and  with  the  same  safeguards.  The 
only  significant  difference  is  that  the  International 
Fund  would  operate  on  a  multilateral  rather  than 
a  bilateral  basis. 

The  method  by  which  the  Fund  makes  credit 
available  to  members  for  stabilization  purposes  is 
not  contrary  to  accepted  credit  principles.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  done  the  same  way  a  bank  makes  a 
loan  to  a  local  merchant.  The  Fund  offers  credit 
in  limited  amounts  to  member  countries  that  need 
such  credit  to  maintain  stable  exchange  rates  and 
freedom  in  exchange  transactions.  I  submit  that 
a  country  that  in  good  faith  abides  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Fund,  that  meets  the  tests  specified  in 
the  agreement,  is  credit-worthy,  and  the  aid  ex- 
tended to  such  countries  is  in  accord  with  the 
credit  principles  that  should  govern  stabilization 
operations. 

Critics  have  said  that  the  Fund  is  too  large,  that 
countries  have  plenty  of  reserves.  Other  countries 
now  hold  about  20  billion  dollars  in  gold  and  offi- 
cial dollar  balances.  These  reserves,  though  large, 
are  very  unevenly  distributed,  and  a  considerable 
part  will  have  to  be  used  for  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  immediate  post-war  period.  Of  the 
15  billion  dollars  of  gold  and  dollar  reserves  that 
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lay  then  be  left  after  these  expenditures,  not 
lore  than  5  billion  dollars  would  be  used  by  coun- 
ries  to  maintain  stable  exchange  rates  and  free- 
om  in  exchange  transactions.  The  remaining  10 
illion  dollars  would  be  retained  as  emergency 
leerves  for  the  most  critical  periods.  Before  using 
tiese  funds  many  countries  would  feel  compelled 
3  adopt  extreme  devices  to  protect  their  last-line 
nerves. 

The  question  is  really  whether  the  Fund  is  too 
irge  for  the  purposes  it  must  serve.  Provided  the 
rorld  is  reasonably  prosperous  in  the  post-war 
•eriod,  we  may  expect  total  world  trade  of  more 
tian  80  billion  dollars  annually.  With  such  a  level 
f  trade,  first-line  reserves  aggregating  5  billion 
ollars  for  all  other  countries,  particularly  as  such 
eserves  are  now  distributed,  would  be  inadequate 
o  deal  with  ordinary  swings  in  the  balance  of 
ayments.  A  Fund  of  8.8  billion  dollars  would 
eem  to  be  large  enough  to  give  countries  confi- 
dence to  use  their  own  reserves  for  currency  stabil- 
sation  and  to  give  them  time  to  work  out  the 
lecessary  corrective  measures  without  employing 
[rastic  restrictions. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  there  seems  to  be 
ome  confusion.  Under  the  Bank,  a  country  has 
,  veto  power  over  any  loans  made  by  or  through 
he  Bank  in  its  currency.  In  the  Fund,  currency 
ransactions  are  made  by  the  Fund  and  no  country 
las  a  veto  power.  There  is  an  important  reason 
or  this  distinction.  Loans  made  through  the  Bank 
nay  be  exchanged  for  any  currency  without  re- 
triction,  and  they  could  involve  a  drain  on  the 
xchange  reserves  of  the  lending  country.  For 
his  reason,  a  country  should  have  the  privilege 
»f  determining  whether  it  is  in  a  position  to  have 
he  loan  made.  On  the  other  hand,  currency  sold 
>y  the  Fund  can  be  used  only  to  make  payments  in 
he  country  whose  currency  is  sold.  Furthermore, 
sach  country  subscribes  gold,  which  may  be  used 
o  buy  any  currency  needed  by  the  Fund.  The  sale 
)f  dollars  by  the  Fund  to  make  payments  in  the 
Jnited  States  cannot  result  in  a  depletion  of  our 
txchange  reserves.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
ivhy  a  veto  should  be  given  to  the  United  States 
>n  the  sale  of  dollars  by  the  Fund. 

One  more  objection.  There  are  said  to  be  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and  England 
>n  the  interpretation  of  the  provisions  regarding 
(xchange  rates.  There  is  no  real  difference  on  this 
joint.  Everybody  is  agreed  on  what  these  provi- 
sions say  and  mean. 
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Let  me  put  the  facts  in  1-2-3  order.  The  arti- 
cles of  agreement  state :  First,  that  the  par  value 
of  the  currency  of  each  country  shall  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  gold  or  the  United  States  dollar ;  sec- 
ond, that  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates  for 
exchange  shall  not  differ  from  parity  by  more 
than  1  percent ;  third,  that  a  change  in  parity  may 
be  made  only  on  the  proposal  of  the  member  and 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Fund ;  fourth,  that 
minor  changes  in  parity  aggregating  10  percent 
may  be  made  after  consultation  but  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Fund;  fifth,  that  on  all  other 
proposed  changes  the  Fund  shall  either  concur 
or  object;  and,  finally,  that  if  a  member  changes 
the  par  value  of  its  currency  despite  the  objection 
of  the  Fund,  the  member  becomes  ineligible  to  use 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  and  may  be  required  to 
withdraw  from  membership  in  the  Fund. 

Now,  these  provisions  are  as  clear  as  crystal. 
There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
meaning.  The  difference  centers  about  the  name 
that  should  be  given  to  these  arrangements.  It 
has  been  said  in  England  that  it  is  not  the  gold 
standard.  It  has  been  said  in  the  United  States 
that  it  resembles  the  gold  standard.  I  think  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  what  we  call  it.  It 
is  an  arrangement  to  provide  stable  and  orderly 
exchange  rates.  We  can  leave  the  selection  of  the 
name  to  scholars  to  work  out  at  their  leisure. 

As  I  consider  the  objections  to  the  Fund,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  not  fundamental.  No- 
body claims  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fund  are 
perfect.  That  is  why  there  is  an  amendment  pro- 
vision. For  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  expe- 
rience will  show  the  need  for  some  changes.  After 
we  try  the  Fund  for  three  or  four  years,  it  will 
be  easy  enough  to  make  any  changes  needed  to 
improve  the  work  of  the  Fund.  And  we  can  make 
the  changes  then  without  the  risk  of  destroying 
the  work  already  done  for  international  monetary 
and  financial  cooperation. 

The  Fund  and  the  Bank  are  only  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  program  for  securing  a  high  and 
balanced  level  of  world  trade.  The  maintenance 
of  stable  and  orderly  exchange  arrangements 
and  the  elimination  of  restrictive  currency  prac- 
tices are  an  important  first  step  in  this  direction. 
But  we  must  proceed  promptly  with  other  measures 
to  raise  world  trade  far  above  the  pre-war  level. 
That  is  why  we  have  asked  Congress  to  extend 
and  broaden  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.    That  is  why  we  want  international  agree- 
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ments  to  reduce  the  tariff,  quota,  and  other  barriers 
to  world  trade. 

The  Bretton  Woods  proposals  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  structure  of  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  The  Fund  puts  into  effect  the 
principles  on  stable  and  orderly  exchange  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  10  years.  It  would  be  tragic  if  the 
groups  in  this  country  who  are  firm  believers  in 
the  principle  of  international  monetary  coopera- 
tion were  to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of 
irreconcilable  opponents  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
program  because  of  small  technical  differences  on 
exchange  operations  by  the  Fund. 


At  this  time,  when  the  United  Nations  are  gath- 
ering at  San  Francisco  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional security  organization,  all  of  us  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  consider  the  Bretton  Woods  proposal* 
again  in  the  light  of  the  whole  program  for  peace. 
We  cannot  be  perfectionists.  There  is  only  one 
test  that  we  should  apply  to  the  Bretton  Woods 
proposals.  Can  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  with  in- 
telligent management  do  a  reasonably  good  job  in 
dealing  with  post-war  monetary  and  investment 
problems?  I  think  the  answer  is  "Yes".  If  so, 
we  must  get  together  in  support  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  program. 


Senate  Approval  of  the  Water  Treaty  With  Mexico 


Statement  by  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  18] 

In  voting  its  approval  of  the  water  treaty  with 
Mexico,  the  Senate  today  gave  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  it  stands  firmly  in  support  of  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  our  Government  to  deal  with  our 
good  neighbors  on  the  basis  of  simple  justice, 
equity,  friendly  understanding,  and  practical 
cooperation.  By  this  action  of  the  Senate,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  join  hands  in  a  con- 
structive, businesslike  program  to  apportion  be- 
tween them  and  develop  to  their  mutual  advantage 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  that  are  in  part  common 
to  them. 


Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

When  the  Senate  today  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  gave  its  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  water 
treaty  with  Mexico,  it  brought  much  nearer  to  so- 
lution this  serious  water  problem  that  has  been 
troubling  these  two  neighboring  countries  for  sev- 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  1945,  p.  302. 


eral  decades.  All  that  remains  now  is  ratification 
by  the  Mexican  Senate. 

The  treaty,  which  resulted  from  long  and  care- 
ful study  by  both  Governments,  provides  not  only 
for  a  fair  allocation  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
and  Tijuana  Kivers  and  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
also  for  administration  of  its  provisions  by  an 
old  and  experienced  agency,  the  International 
Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico.1 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  make  effective  the  provi- 
sions on  allocation  of  water,  the  treaty  calls  for 
the  construction  of  storage  and  diversion  works 
on  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  and  for  in- 
vestigations and  joint  reports  on  flood  control  and 
related  problems  along  the  common  boundary.  It 
is,  above  all,  a  common-sense,  businesslike  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  two  Governments,  each  doing  its 
fair  share,  will  cooperate  as  good  neighbors  in 
developing  the  vital  water  resources  of  the  rivers 
in  which  each  has  an  equitable  interest. 

The  Senate  in  approving  the  treaty  exercised  its 
constitutional  privilege  of  advising  the  President 
on  treaties  by  incorporating  in  the  resolution  of 
ratification  some  reservations  which  clarify  cer- 
tain provisions  but  do  not  impair  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  it.  This  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  close  cooperation  ex- 
isting between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  I  am  sure  that  this 
cooperation  will  continue  in  the  future, 
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Okinawa  and  the  Liuchius 


By 
PAUL  S.  AMOS1 


Historical  Introduction 


Dn  Easter  Sunday  1945,  American  Marines 
and  Army  troops  landed  on  Okinawa  in  the 
buchiu  Islands.  A  prolonged  naval  and  air  bom- 
>ardment  preceded  the  assault  and  continued  even 
s  the  Americans  dashed  ashore  against  amazingly 
ight  opposition. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  Ameri- 
ans  had  landed  on  Okinawa.  Ninety-two  years 
arlier  Commodore  Perry  used  Great  Lew  Chew, 
s  Okinawa  was  then  called,  as  a  base  for  His  att- 
empts to  break  down  Japanese  seclusion.  In  fact, 
he  difficulties  which  Perry  encountered  on  Oki- 
lawa  were  a  foretaste  of  the  obstacles  he  encoun- 
ered  in  J  apan.  The  Regent  of  Liuchiu  was  also 
nxious  to  exclude  the  foreigner.  In  their  policy 
f  exclusion  the  Liuchiuans  had  not  been  alto- 
gether successful  even  before  the  time  of  Commo- 


dore Perry,  for  Capt.  W.  R.  Broughton  of  the 
British  Navy  had  visited  there  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  H.M.S.  Alceste  had  touched 
there  in  1816.  In  the  late  1840's  both  French  and 
British  warships  visited  the  islands,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  a  Protestant  missionary,  Dr.  Bettel- 
Heim,  moved  to  Okinawa.  The  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Victoria  paid  him  a  visit  in  October  1850;  the 
Liuchiuans  managed  to  persuade  Commodore 
Perry  to  remove  Dr.  Bettelheim  to  Shanghai  when 
Perry's  squadron  left  Okinawa  in  the  summer  of 
1854*  Indeed  the  Liuchiuans  resented  all  for- 
eigners and  put  all  manner  of  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  Perry's  men's  even  landing  at  Napa  (Naha), 
the  chief  port  of  Okinawa.  But  the  redoubtable 
Perry  persisted  and  not  only  procured  supplies, 
had  his  men  explore  the  island,  and  entertained  the 
Regent  but  also  extracted  from  the  procrastinating 
ruler  a  treaty 2  by  which  Liuchiu  agreed  to  aid 


1  Mr.  Amos  is  an  officer  in  the  Far  Eastern  Unit  of  the 
Hvision  of  Commercial  Policy,  Office  of  International 
"rade,  Department  of  State. 

*  Compact  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
toyal  Government  of  Lew  Chew,  signed  at  Napa  July  11, 
854  ;  approved  by  the  Senate  Mar.  3, 1855 ;  ratified  by  the 
►resident  Mar.  9,  1855  (10  Stat.  1101-2;  18  Stat.  (pt.  2, 
•ublic  Treaties)  460 ;  Treaty  Series  194) .  The  text  of  the 
ompact  follows : 

Hereafter,  whenever  Citizens  of  the  United  States  come 
o  Lew  Chew,  they  shall  be  treated  with  great  courtesy  and 
riendship.  Whatever  Articles  these  people  ask  for, 
rhether  from  the  officers  or  people,  which  the  Country  can 
urnish,  shall  be  sold  to  them ;  nor  shall  the  authorities 
aterpose  any  prohibitory  regulations  to  the  people  sell- 
ag,  and  whatever  either  party  may  wish  to  buy  shall  be 
xchanged  at  reasonable  prices. 

Whenever  Ships  of  the  United  States  shall  come  into  any 
arbor  in  Lew  Chew,  they  shall  be  supplied  with  Wood 
nd  Water,  at  reasonable  prices,  but  if  they  wish  to  get 
ther  articles,  they  shall  be  purchaseable  only  at  Napa. 

If  Ships  of  the  United  States  are  wrecked  on  Great 
<ew  Chew  or  on  Islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
toyal  Government  of  Lew  Chew,  the  local  authorities  shall 
ispatch  persons  to  assist  in  saving  life  and  property,  and 
reserve  what  can  be  brought  ashore  till  the  Ships  of  that 
ration  shall  come  to  take  away  all  that  may  have  been 
aved ;  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  rescuing  these  unfor- 
onate  persons  shall  be  refunded  by  the  Nation  they  belong 
a. 

Whenever  persons  from  Ships  of  the  United  States  come 
shore  in  Lew  Chew,  they  shall  be  at  liberty,  to  ramble 
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where  they  please  without  hindrance  or  having  officials 
sent  to  follow  them,  or  to  spy  what  they  do ;  but  if  they 
violently  go  into  houses ;  or  trifle  with  women,  or  force 
people  to  sell  them  things,  or  do  other  such  like  illegal  acts, 
they  shall  be  arrested  by  the  local  officers,  but  not  mal- 
treated, and  shall  be  reported  to  the  Captain  of  the  Ship 
to  which  they  belong  for  punishment  by  him. 

At  Tumai  is  a  burial  ground  for  the  Citizens  of  the 
United  States,  where  their  graves  and  tombs  shall  not  be 
molested. 

The  Government  of  Lew  Chew  shall  appoint  skillful 
pilots  who  shall  be  on  the  lookout  for  Ships  appearing  off 
the  Island,  and  if  one  is  seen  coming  towards  Napa,  they 
shall  go  out  in  good  boats  beyond  the  reefs  to  conduct  her 
in  to  a  secure  anchorage,  for  which  service  the  Captain 
shall  pay  the  Pilot,  Five  Dollars,  and  the  same  for  going 
out  of  the  harbor  beyond  the  reefs. 

Whenever  Ships  anchor  at  Napa,  the  officers  shall  fur- 
nish them  with  Wood  at  the  rate  of  Three  Thousand  Six 
hundred  copper  cash  per  thousand  catties;  and  with 
Water,  at  the  rate  of  600  copper  cash  (43  cents)  for  one 
thousand  catties,  or  Six  barrels  full,  each  containing  30 
American  Gallons. 

Signed  in  the  English  and  Chinese  languages  by  Com- 
modore Matthew  C.  Perry,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Forces  in  the  East  India,  China  and  Japan 
Seas,  and  Special  Envoy  to  Japan,  for  the  United  States ; 
and  by  Sho  Fu  flng,  Superintendent  of  Affairs  (Tsu  li- 
kwan)  in  Lew  Chew,  and  Ba  Riosi,  Treasurer  of  Lew 
Chew  at  Shui,  for  the  government  of  Lew-Chew,  and  copies 
exchanged,  this  11th  day  of  July,  1854.  or  the  reign  Hien 
fung,  4th  Year,  6th  moon,  17th  day,  at  the  Townhall  of 
Napa. 

M,  C,  Perry 
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shipwrecked  American  mariners,  to  sell  provisions 
to  American  ships,  to  allow  American  citizens  to 
ramble  about  the  islands  (as  long  as  they  were  law- 
abiding),  to  protect  American  graves,  and  to  pro- 
vide pilot  services  for  a  stated  fee.  This  treaty 
was  duly  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  ratified  by  President  Pierce. 

For  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  coming 
of  Commodore  Perry  the  Liuchiu  Islands  had  paid 
tribute  to  both  China  and  Japan.  In  fact  the 
Liuchius  had  been  paying  tribute  to  China  ever 
since  1372  and  to  the  Japanese  feudal  state  of 
Satsuma  since  1451. 

In  1609  the  King  of  the  Liuchiu  Islands  was 
captured  by  the  Japanese  feudal  baron  of  Sat- 
suma, and  thereafter  the  Liuchius  were  consid- 
ered as  practically  a  protectorate  of  Satsuma.  In 
1874  Japan  sent  an  expeditionary  force  to  Formosa 
and  demanded  an  indemnity  from  China  for  the 
killing  in  Formosa  of  some  shipwrecked  Liuchi- 
uans.  This  dispute  was  settled  by  a  formal  agree- 
ment signed  at  Peking  in  1874  in  which  China 
undertook  not  to  "impute  blame"  to  Japan  in  pro- 
tecting "its  own  subjects"  and  promised  to  com- 
pensate the  families  of  those  who  were  killed.3 

Liuchiu  continued  to  pay  tribute  to  both  China 
and  Japan  until  the  1870's,  when  the  Japanese 
forbade  the  King  of  Liuchiu  to  send  any  more 
tribute-bearing  missions  to  China.  But  the  King 
of  Liuchiu  sent  a  close  relative  to  Foochow  on  such 
a  mission,  and  local  Foochow  officials  referred  the 
matter  to  Peking.  The  Tsungli  Yamen,  as  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  was  then  called,  instructed 
its  Minister  in  Tokyo  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office.  Thus  began  a  long  dip- 
lomatic controversy  between  China  and  Japan 
over  the  Liuchiu  Islands.  In  February  1879  the 
Chinese  Minister  to  Japan  reported  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  had  forced  all  Liuchiu  agents 
in  Japan  to  return  to  Liuchiu  and  that  Matsuda,  a 
Ministry  of  Interior  official,  had  established  a  local 
Japanese  government  in  the  Liuchius.  Matsuda 
also  forced  the  Liuchiuan  King  to  sign  a  promise 
not  to  seek  Chinese  intervention  and  to  adopt  the 
Japanese  calendar. 

In  April  1879  Japan  announced  the  formal  an- 
nexation of  the  Liuchius,  and  the  Japanese  Min- 
ister in  Peking  refused  absolutely  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Chinese,  since  he  considered  it  an 
internal  Japanese  question.  The  Chinese  requested 
the  good  offices  of  ex-President  Grant  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  Far  East. 


Grant  conferred  on  the  matter  with  high  officials 
both  in  Japan  and  in  China  and  then  suggested 
that  the  whole  question  be  settled  by  direct  nego- 
tiations. In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  a 
Sino-Japanese  conference  was  held  at  Peking  in 
1880.  The  negotiations  took  place  at  a  particu- 
larly advantageous  time  for  the  Japanese,  because 
China  was  distracted  by  a  dispute  with  Russia  over 
Hi,  a  district  of  northwestern  Chinese  Turkestan. 
The  Japanese  insisted  that  a  commercial  most- 
favored-nation  clause  be  part  of  the  settlement. 
The  conference  drew  up  an  agreement  providing 
that  the  two  southern  islands  should  be  Chinese, 
that  there  should  be  a  mutual  most-favored-nation 
clause,  and  "that  negotiations  between  the  two  na- 
tions should  take  place  if  either  should  modify  its 
treaties  with  other  powers  in  respect  to  tariff  and 
extraterritoriality."  4 

Though  the  Tsungli  Yamen  was  satisfied  with 
this  solution,  the  Chinese  court  was  more  doubtful. 
Li  Hung-chang,  a  leading  Chinese  statesman, 
argued  against  ratification.  The  court  submitted 
the  agreement  to  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the 
coastal  provinces  and  received  varying  answers. 
Because  of  non-ratification  by  the  Chinese,  Shi- 
shido,  the  Japanese  Minister,  withdrew  from 
Peking.  But  negotiations  continued  until  1882 
when  the  Liuchiu  question  was  overshadowed  by  a 
sharp  Sino-Japanese  dispute  over  Korea,  and  Li 
is  reported  to  have  recommended  that  the  "ques- 
tion be  left  alone  for  the  time  being". 

Geography.  Fauna,  and  Flora  of  the 
Liuchiu  Islands 

What  of  the  geography  of  this  string  of  Oriental 
islands  where  American  marines  and  soldiers  have 
landed?  For  one  thing  there  seem  to  be  no  less 
than  20  different  ways  to  spell  the  name  of  these 
islands:  Lew  Chew,  Lexio,  Lequeo,  Lequeyo, 
Loqueo,  Liuchiu,  Liu-Kiu,  Likiou,  Liqueo,  Liq- 
uieux,  Lekeyo,  Lieoo-Kieoo,  Leiu-Kieu,  Likeo, 
Lieuchieux,  Loo  Choo,  Riu-ku,  Riukiu  and 
Ryukyu.  The  last  one  is  the  Japanese  Romanized 
spelling.  The  Liuchiu  Islands,  as  we  shall  call 
them,  stretch  in  a  curve,  outward  toward  the  Pa- 
cific, for  hundreds  of  miles  from  80  miles  south  of 


3  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office,  British  and  Foreign  State 
Papers,  1874-1875  (London:  William  Ridgeway,  160,  Pic- 
cadilly, 1882) ,  vol.  LXVI,  p.  425. 

4  T.  F.  Tsiang,  "Sino-Japanese  Diplomatic  Relations, 
1870-1894",  Chinese  Social  and  Political  Science  Review, 
April  1933,  vol.  XVII,  no.  1,  p.  50. 
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Kyushu  to  within  75  miles  of  Formosa.  Accord- 
ing to  Japanese  cartographers  they  total  55  in 
number  and  had  in  1940  a  population  of  756,000. 
From  north  to  south  there  are  three  island  groups : 
Oshima  shoto,  Okinawa  gunto,  and  Sakishima 
retto. 

The  Liuchiu  Islands  except  in  the  extreme  North 
are  of  coral  rather  than  volcanic  origin.  In  the 
extreme  North,  however,  there  are  two  islands  each 
with  an  active  volcano.  Otherwise  there  is  no  ele- 
vation over  2,000  feet  except  for  a  mountain  on 
Amami  O-shima.  Okinawa,  where  our  troops 
have  landed,  presents  a  pleasing  prospect  of  gently 
rolling  hills.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  islands,  being 
a  total  of  63  miles  long  by  2  to  14  miles  wide.  On 
it  is  located  Shuri,  the  ancient  capital  of  Liuchiu; 
Zy2  miles  away  is  Naha,  the  modern  capital  and 
seaport. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  rumors  about  the 
Liuchius  is  that  they  are  infested  by  poisonous 
snakes.  Whatever  may  be  true  on  the  other  is- 
lands, it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  many  snakes 
in  the  more  settled  portions  of  Okinawa.  Naha 
itself  is  a  town  of  60,000  persons,  and  it  contains 
by  no  means  the  entire  population  of  Okinawa. 
Amami  O-shima  seems  to  be  the  most  accursed 
with  snakes ;  they  are  called  "habu"  (Trimersurus) 
and  grow  to  be  6  or  7  feet  long  and  have  a  diameter 
of  from  2y2  to  3  inches.  These  snakes  are  reported 
to  be  deadly  and  on  Amami  O-shima  there  are  said 
to  be  many  victims  of  them  every  year.  Other 
wild  animals  are  boar,  deer,  rats,  and  bats. 

Although  the  islands  are  close  to  the  tropics 
their  vegetation  does  not  appear  to  be  especially 
tropical:  there  is  not  the  tall  grass  or  tangled 
undergrowth  of  the  tropics;  there  are  frequent 
open  plains,  and  the  trees  are  not  crowded.  The 
temperature  at  Naha,  the  chief  seaport  of  Okinawa, 
ranges  from  60°  F.  in  January  to  82°  F.  in  July. 

The  People  of  the  Liuchius 

Such  is  the  physical  background  of  the  present 
military  operations.  What  about  the  people? 
There  seems  to  be  at  least  some  Ainu  blood  in  them ; 
they  are  more  hairy  than  the  Japanese ;  they  have 
higher  foreheads,  sharper  noses,  eyes  less  deep-set, 
and  heavy  arched  eyebrows.  Furthermore,  the 
Liuchiuans  have  not  such  conspicuous  Mongoloid 
cheekbones  as  the  Japanese.    One  theory  is  that 


*  A  recent  survey  of  opinion  taken  among  Japanese  civil- 
ians interned  on  Saipan,  including  Japanese  from  the 
main  islands  and  the  Liuchiuans,  Indicates  that  both 
groups  believe  that  the  latter  are  Japanese. 


as  the  Japanese  drove  the  Ainu  out  of  southwest- 
ern Japan  one  group  of  Ainu  was  driven  north- 
ward to  Hokkaido,  while  another  was  driven  south- 
ward into  Liuchiu  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Liuchiuans.  This  theory  may  have  some 
validity,  but  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  is  also  a  considerable  mixture  of  Japa- 
nese and  perhaps  Chinese  blood  among  the  Liu- 
chiuans. The  upper  classes  show  especially 
strong  marks  of  Japanese  blood.5 

The  language  of  the  Liuchiuans  is  similar  to  an 
archaic  Japanese.  For  example,  hand  in  modern 
Romanized  Japanese  is  te,  and  in  Liuchiu  it  is 
Kee ;  in  Japanese  ship  is  fime,  and  in  Liuchiuan  it 
is  Hoonee.  But  there  are  some  words  which  are 
quite  different;  for  example,  sea  in  modern  Japa- 
nese is  umi,  but  in  Liuchiuan  it  is  Ooshoo.  The 
Liuchiu  language  has  been  compared  not  only  to 
archaic  Japanese  but  also  to  modern  Korean  both 
as  to  accidence  and  syntax.  There  is  no  indigenous 
Liuchiu  alphabet,  but  for  hundreds  of  years  the 
islanders  have  made  use  of  Chinese  characters. 

Economic  Life  of  the  Liuchiu  Islands 

The  principal  commodity  supporting  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  islands  is  sugar ;  quite  naturally, 
practically  the  entire  crop  is  sold  in  Japan.  But 
the  chief  food  of  the  islanders  is  the  sweet  potato; 
in  times  of  scarcity,  however,  the  Liuchiuans  eat 
a  kind  of  sago.  The  great  delicacy  of  the  Liu- 
chiuans is  pork ;  an  old  law  requires,  in  fact,  that 
each  family  keep  four  pigs.  Other  food  crops 
raised  are  rice,  barley,  wheat,  vegetables,  oranges, 
and  melons.  A  little  tea  is  raised,  but  most  of 
that  consumed  comes  from  Japan.  Besides  food 
crops,  the  Liuchiuans  raise  cotton  and  Satsuma 
tobacco.  They  also  raise  plantains  to  be  woven 
into  "banana  cloth"  by  the  island  women. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  domesticated 
animals  of  the  Liuchiuans.  They  have  ponies,  cat- 
tle, pigs,  and  goats.  The  ponies,  small  but  of  a 
picturesque  variety,  are  only  10  or  10%  hands 
high.  ^   • 

There  is  a  reasonably  important  fishing  indus- 
try, cuttlefish  and  sharks  being  the  principal 
items  of  the  catch.  Cuttlefish  come  especially 
from  the  southwestern  or  Yayeyama  group  of  is- 
lands, and  dried  fish,  of  which  Japan  is  the  prin- 
cipal purchaser,  come  from  the  northern  island 
of  Amami  O-shima. 

Manufacturing  in  the  Liuchius  is  mostly  on  a 
handicraft  scale;  the  outstanding  product  of  the 
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sraftsmen  is  a  hardy  vermilion-colored  lacquer, 
which  is  much  valued  in  Japan  for  household  use. 

Cotton  and  silk  cloth  and  pongee  are  manufac- 
tured also.  The  cotton  cloth  made  in  Okinawa  is 
aither  shirogamri — a  white  cloth  with  dark 
marks — or  hurogasuri — a  dark  cloth  with  lighter 
spots.  The  yarn  is  imported  from  Japan  but  it 
is  dyed  and  woven  in  the  Liuchius.  Men  do  the 
dyeing,  but  women  perform  the  weaving.  There 
are  two  other  kinds  of  cloth  manufactures:  the 
tmmuqi  or  silk  cloth  of  Amami  O-shima  and  the 
jofu  or  hemp  cloth  of  Miyako.  Part  of  the  silk  is 
raised  on  Amami  O-shima,  but  much  of  it  is  im- 
ported from  Japan.  The  jofu  or  hemp  cloth  of 
Miyako  is  a  more  expensive  product  than  is  the 
cotton  cloth  of  Okinawa.  In  a  sense,  it  is  inaccu- 
rate to  refer  to  the  hemp  cloth  of  Miyako,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  raw  material  comes  from  Oki- 
nawa ;  however,  Miyako  is  the  logical  place  for  this 
cloth  to  be  woven  since  it  furnishes  the  dye  and 
also  supplies  the  skilled  labor. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  islands  yield  no 
great  wealth,  but  manganese  deposits  are  found 
on  Amami  O-shima,  and  in  the  Yayeyama  or  south- 
western group  coal,  gold,  and  copper  can  be  mined. 
On  Iriomoto  in  the  Yayeyamas  there  is  a  coal 
mine.  Although  rubber  trees  grow  on  Okinawa, 
the  island  has  no  major  rubber-growing  industry. 
On  Okinawa  as  on  Formosa  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  a  monopoly  over  the  camphor  indus- 
try. There  is  also  a  small  quinine  industry.  Far 
more  extensive  is  the  production  of  bananas.  In- 
deed bananas  grow  so  profusely  in  the  Liuchius 
that  the  islands  might  well  be  called  "banana  land". 
Extensive  commercial  timber,  which  is  shipped  to 
the  main  island  of  Okinawa,  to  Formosa,  and  to 
Japan,  is  also  found. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  native  products 
is  the  adamba  hat,  a  headgear  somewhat  similar  to 
a  "panama".  The  straw  for  these  hats  is  obtained 
from  a  shrub  which  grows  luxuriously  in  the  is- 
lands. Some  claim  that  these  hats  do  not  change 
color  and  that  the  quality  is  comparable  in  every 
way  to  that  of  panama  hats,  but  they  cost  much 
less. 

Another  unique  native  industry  is  the  production 
of  awamori,  which  is  a  native  liquor  similar  to  the 
Japanese  sake ;  awamori,  like  sake,  is  brewed  from 
rice. 

Social  Customs 

The  Liuchiuans  have,  of  course,  absorbed  many 
of  their  social  customs  from  the  Japanese  and 
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Chinese.  In  dress  they  are  similar  to  the  Japa- 
nese :  Both  men  and  women  wear  the  conventional 
kimono  and  the  usual  obi.  However,  the  kind  of 
material  used  frequently  is  "banana  cloth",  rather 
than  the  momen  or  cotton  cloth  of  the  Japanese. 

The  coiffures  of  the  Liuchiu  islanders  formerly 
differed  somewhat  from  those  of  the  Japanese. 
Both  men  and  women  of  the  islands  wore  hairpins 
stuck  through  a  roll  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
These  hairpins  were  made  of  brass  or  wood  and 
sometimes  of  gold  or  silver.  This  custom  is  prac- 
tically extinct ;  the  Liuchiuans  now  wear  their  hair 
very  much  in  the  Japanese  fashion. 

In  burial  customs  the  Liuchiuans  have  followed 
the  examples  of  the  Chinese  rather  than  of  the 
Japanese  culture.  As  in  China  the  tombs  are 
horseshoe-shaped  structures  built  into  hillsides. 
The  dead  are  buried  in  coffins,  but  after  three  years, 
when  the  flesh  has  rotted  away,  the  bones  are 
washed  in  rice  wine  and  placed  in  urns.  These 
urns  are  then  placed  in  the  horseshoe-shaped  tombs. 
Some  of  these  tombs  are  reported  to  have  been 
located  in  the  hillsides  facing  the  beaches  where 
American  forces  first  landed.  They  could  have 
served  as  excellent  defensive  positions  for  the 
Japanese,  but  it  is  said  that  in  only  one  of  them 
was  a  Japanese  machine-gun  found. 

Significant  as  a  cultural  criterion  of  any  people 
is  the  treatment  of  women.  In  the  Liuchius  the 
women  of  the  upper  class  are  secluded;  they 
are  never  even  mentioned  in  conversation.  The 
women  of  the  lower  class,  however,  go  about  freely 
with  uncovered  faces.  Many  Liuchiu  women 
formerly  followed  the  custom  of  tattooing  their 
hands,  but  now  only  prostitutes  continue  that  cus- 
tom. The  tattoo  designs  used  varied  from  island 
to  island :  On  Okinawa  there  were  marks  denoting 
an  arrow,  a  bow,  or  the  shape  of  the  stars  in  the 
firmament ;  in  Miyako  there  was  said  to  be  a  mark 
for  each  piece  of  hemp  cloth  which  the  woman  had 
woven. 

Women  in  the  Liuchius  occupy,  generally,  an 
inferior  position.  Leavenworth  in  his  book,  The 
Loochoo  Islands,  has  the  following  remarks  to 
make: 

"A  curious  custom  in  some  of  the  islands  is 
interesting,  to  the  student  of  sociology.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  women  perform  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  work.  In  the  market  at  Naha,  for 
instance,  the  dealers  are  women,  and  they  present 
a  picturesque  sight,  with  their  giant  umbrellas 
ready  to  spread  in  case  of  rain.    The  husbands, 
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very  likely,  are  at  home  drinking  tea  or  smoking. 
This  strange  custom,  however,  the  writer  was  in- 
formed, is  gradually  dying  out.  Both  the  women 
and  the  men  may  be  seen  in  the  fields  cultivating 
the  land." 

It  can  certainly  be  said  that  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward women  the  Liuchiuans  have  not  been  greatly 
influenced  by  Occidental  Christian  standards. 
The  Liuchiuans  seem  relatively  free  of  the  influ- 
ence of  any  religion.  A  few  Buddhist  temples 
and  Confucian  shrines  and  the  inevitable  Shinto 
places  of  worship  are  found  in  all  places  of  Japa- 
nese rule.  The  Buddhist  priests  are  useful  at  fu- 
nerals and  other  ceremonies;  but  the  Liuchiuans 
generally  show  no  great  religious  fervor. 

Outstanding  in  native  architecture  is  the  Yenka- 
kuji,  a  Buddhist  temple  of  considerable  size  and 
beauty  at  Shuri.    Whether  this  temple  has  with- 
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stood  the  American  naval  and  air  bombardment  is 
problematical.  There  also  are,  or  were,  a  number 
of  temples  and  other  public  buildings  in  Naha. 
Private  houses  are  usually  light  structures  with 
either  thatch  or  tile  roofs. 

Conclusion 

The  Liuchiu  Islands  have  been  referred  to  as  a 
land  of  propriety;  and  indeed  this  description 
seems  very  apt.  There  is  little  record  of  crime. 
Since  the  start  of  the  American  invasion  our  mili- 
tary-government officers  have  found  the  Okina- 
wans  surprisingly  tractable  and  ready  to  accept 
guidance.  One  reason  for  this  attitude  is  that  the 
Japanese  have  not  always  treated  the  Okinawans 
as  equals.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  surprise  as  well  as 
a  disappointment  to  the  Japanese  if  all  the  Liuchiu 
islanders  show  a  spirit  of  cooperation  toward  the 
American  newcomers. 


Renewal  of  Trade  Agreements 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 1 


[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

Once  again,  and  this  time  on  the  very  threshold 
of  a  momentous  international  conference  to  organ- 
ize the  world  for  peace,  this  committee  is  called 
upon  to  review  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States — the  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  program.  On  four  previous  oc- 
casions, and  each  time  after  intensive  review,  the 
Congress  has  affirmed  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
as  fundamental  to  this  nation's  economic  policy  of 
enlightened  self-interest  based  on  international 
cooperation  and  an  expanding  world  economy. 

The  abiding  objective  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
enduring  peace  in  a  prosperous  world.  The  expe- 
rience of  two  wars  and  a  great  depression  has 
demonstrated  that  we  cannot  obtain  either  in  iso- 
lation. We  can  obtain  them  through  the  concerted 
action  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  our  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  do  so  results  from  the  vital 
fact  that  the  real  interests  of  other  countries  are 
the  same  as  ours.  Peace  and  prosperity  are  desired 
by  all  the  United  Nations.  They  can,  in  the  mod- 
ern world,  be  obtained  only  by  cooperation  and 
agreed  action.  This  is  more  and  more  becoming 
clear  to  peoples  everywhere,  and  to  their  Govern- 
ments. That  is  the  solid  basis  on  which  we  build 
our  hopes. 


We  shall  seek  soon,  at  San  Francisco,  to  create 
the  permanent  machinery  for  common  action  di- 
rected to  both  these  great  objectives.  The  institu- 
tion which  we  hope  to  build  will  not  be  a  super- 
government.  Major  decisions  in  economic  matters 
will  still  rest  with  national  authorities.  It  is 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  the  whole  effort  that 
those  decisions  shall  be  taken  wisely. 

The  bill  before  you  requires  one  of  those  deci- 
sions— one  of  those  decisions  of  which  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  when  he  said : 

"The  point  in  history  at  which  we  stand  is  full 
of  promise  and  of  danger.  The  world  will  either 
move  toward  unity  and  widely  shared  prosperity 
or  it  will  move  apart  into  necessarily  competing 
economic  blocs.  We  have  a  chance,  we  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  to  use  our  influence  in  favor  of  a 
more  united  and  cooperating  world.  Whether  we 
do  so  will  determine,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power, 
the  kind  of  lives  our  grandchildren  can  live."  2 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  relations 
among  peoples  than  their  daily  dealings  in  the 
marketplace.      Trade    affects    the   livelihood    of 


1  Made  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  I 
Apr.  18,  1945. 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  222. 
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everyone:  The  price  of  crops,  the  earnings  of  the 
workman,  the  profits  of  all  business,  the  supply  and 
price  of  goods  on  merchants'  shelves.  Wise  and 
liberal  trade  policies  create  the  basis  of  prosperity 
and  friendship;  unwise  and  restrictive  measures 
mean  hostility  and  want.  These  have  been  the 
teachings,  through  so  many  years,  of  my  great 
predecessor.  Mr.  Hull.  Had  those  counsels  been 
heeded  promptly  after  the  last  war,  and  put  into 
vigorous  practice  by  the  major  Allied  countries, 
the  world  might  well  have  avoided  much  of  its 
present  misery. 

In  1917  and  again  in  1920  Mr.  Hull  gave  clear 
warning  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  what 
would  happen  to  the  world  if  the  major  trading 
nations  followed  restrictive  trade  policies,  and  he 
urged  that  a  conference  of  nations  be  called  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  existing  barriers  to  trade,  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  new  ones,  and  to  agree  on 
Standards  of  fair  competition  in  international 
trade  matters.  His  voice  was  not  then  heeded,  and 
it  remained  unheeded  through  the  critical  years 
that  culminated  in  the  world-wide  economic  chaos 
of  the  1930's.  Now,  again,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  problems  of  rebuilding  the  economy  of  a 
shattered  world.  Secretary  Hull's  counsels  are 
as  appropriate  today  as  they  were  when  he  uttered 
them  25  years  ago.  We  shall  not  be  forgiven  again 
if  we  pursue  the  futile  course  of  seeking  peace 
and  prosperity  on  a  foundation  of  economic  isola- 
tionism. 

Chairman  Doughton's  bill,  based  as  it  is  upon  10 
years  of  successful  experience  with  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  is  one  of  the  instruments 
which  this  Government  requires  to  make  effective 
the  philosophy  of  cooperation  in  international  eco- 
nomic affairs.  This  bill  would  not  only  reaffirm  the 
principles  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934, 
but  would  also  grant  the  additional  authority 
which  now  is  necessary  to  make  possible  a  vigorous 
drive  to  expand  world  trade  through  the  reciprocal 
reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

The  authority  contained  in  Mr.  Doughton's  bill 
would  broaden  and  strengthen  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  But  it  works  no  fundamental  change 
in  the  principle  of  the  existing  law,  nor  will  it 
change  in  any  way  the  administration  of  the  law 
as  it  was  established  by  the  Congress  in  1934.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  in  the  original 
law  that  trade  agreements  should  be  employed  to 
expand  our  foreign  trade  by  a  process  of  hard- 
headed  and  businesslike  bargaining.    The  act  has 
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been  administered  in  strict  accord  with  this  pur- 
pose and  it  will  continue  to  be  administered  in 
that  way. 

I  should  like  to  devote  most  of  my  own  remarks 
today  to  making  clear  the  vital  and  basic  position 
which  the  trade-agreements  program  occupies  in 
our  total  foreign  policy.  But  at  this  point  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  more  about  the  administration 
of  the  program,  for,  as  this  Committee  has  always 
recognized,  the  matter  of  administration  lies  at 
the  very  heart  of  this  plan  for  the  promotion  of  our 
foreign  trade. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  successful  administration 
of  the  trade-agreements  program  requires  the  com- 
bined efforts  and  resources  of  various  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  Government.  The  Committee 
is  satisfied  that  the  existing  interdepartmental  or- 
ganization has  brought  the  full  resources  of  the 
Government  to  bear  upon  the  problem  in  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  manner  with  the  sole  view 
of  carrying  out  the  policies  prescribed  by  Congress 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
results  achieved  under  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram during  the  past  9  years  of  its  operation  fully 
support  this  conclusion." 

This  statement  was  a  well -deserved  tribute  by 
your  Committee  to  Secretary  Hull,  for  his  wise 
and  patient  leadership  in  the  establishment  of  the 
smoothly  functioning  interdepartmental  machin- 
ery by  which  the  trade-agreements  program  is  ad- 
ministered. All  of  us  concerned  with  the  program 
are  determined  that  it  will  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered in  the  same  careful  and  effective  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  for  the  last  11 
years. 

The  interdepartmental  trade-agreements  organ- 
ization which  advises  and  assists  the  President  in 
administering  the  trade-agreements  program  has 
made  an  outstanding  record  of  careful  and  expert 
work  in  formulating  its  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  in  negotiating  trade  agreements 
under  the  existing  act.  The  agencies  which  take 
part  include  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Other  departments  and  agencies  are 
fully  consulted  when  matters  of  interest  to  them 
are  being  considered.  In  its  own  field  each  agency 
contributes  the  best  knowledge  and  advice  avail- 
able in  the  Government. 

As  required  by  law,  advance  public  notice  of  in- 
tention to  negotiate  each  agreement  is  given  and 
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full  opportunity  is  provided,  through  public  hear- 
ings and  otherwise,  for  any  citizen  to  present  facts 
and  views  which  receive  thorough  consideration 
by  the  trade- agreements  organization  before  nego- 
tiation is  begun.  The  result  is  that  no  group  of 
United  States  citizens  finds  consideration  of  its  in- 
terests neglected  in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

In  the  State  Department  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  trade  agreements  rests  with  Assistant 
Secretary  Will  Clayton,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
economic  divisions  of  the  Department.  The  active 
direction  which  Mr.  Clayton  will  give  the  program 
affords  assurance  of  sound  and  businesslike  admin- 
istration. He  brings  to  this  assignment  a  lifetime 
of  experience  in  foreign  trade  acquired  both  in 
high  public  office  and  in  a  successful  career  in  pri- 
vate business.  Under  his  supervision,  practical 
experience  and  sound  judgment  will  at  all  times 
govern  the  administration  of  the  commercial  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  he 
welcomes  the  opportunity  which  these  hearings 
provide  to  lay  before  the  Congress  his  views  on  the 
many  detailed  and  technical  problems  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

I  wish  to  turn  now  to  the  broad  question  of  our 
foreign  policy  as  a  whole  and  the  relation  of  the 
trade-agreements  program  to  it. 

At  San  Francisco  we  and  the  other  United  Na- 
tions will  undertake  to  set  up  a  framework  of 
security  within  which  countries  can  abandon  the 
harmful  economic  practices  into  which  they  were 
led  by  the  fear  of  aggression.  We  shall  also 
serve  notice  upon  would-be  aggressors  that  it  is 
futile  for  them  to  follow  policies  of  economic  war- 
fare and  narrow  nationalism  in  an  attempt  to 
build  up  strength  for  war.  But  all  our  consulta- 
tion and  planning  will  come  to  nothing  unless  we 
take  positive  action  to  make  our  plans  into  accom- 
plishments. 

A  resolute  attack  on  restrictive  trade  barriers 
throughout  the  world — an  attack  such  as  would 
be  made  possible  by  enactment  of  the  legislation 
proposed  here — would  give  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
symbol  and  a  tangible  proof  that  we  mean  what  we 
say  about  joining  with  other  nations  in  working 
toward  a  more  prosperous  and  a  more  secure  world, 
and  that  we  are  determined  not  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes that  were  made  after  the  last  war. 

The  assault  on  trade  barriers — and  I  quote — "is 
no  longer  a  question  on  which  Republicans  and 
Democrats  should  divide.  The  logic  of  events  and 
our  clear  and  pressing  national  interest  must  over- 


ride our  old  party  controversies.  They  must  also 
override  our  sectional  and  special  interests.  We 
must  all  come  to  see  that  what  is  good  for  the 
United  States  is  good  for  each  of  us,  in  economic 
affairs  just  as  much  as  in  any  others." * 

These  are  the  words  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, written  shortly  before  his  death. 

With  victory  we  shall  face  domestic  and  inter- 
national economic  problems  of  a  magnitude  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overestimate.  In  this  coun- 
try we  shall  have  to  reconvert  our  greatly  ex- 
panded productive  capacity,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped, harnessed,  and  directed  toward  the  one 
aim  of  victory.  We  shall  have  to  provide  jobs 
and  wages  and  material  goods  for  as  many  people 
as  possible  and  in  the  greatest  possible  quantities. 

To  this  end  it  is  our  firm  intention  to  relax  and 
remove  the  wartime  controls  of  production  and 
distribution,  as  quickly  as  it  is  safe  and  possible 
to  do  so.  We  shall  do  this  because,  for  the  United 
States  at  least,  the  system  of  freely  competitive 
private  enterprise  can  and  does  provide  the  most 
jobs  and  the  maximum  volume  of  production. 

But  the  reconversion  problem  of  the  United 
States,  great  as  it  may  be,  will  be  far  less  difficult 
than  the  post-war  problems  of  many  other  coun- 
tries whose  plants  have  been  wrecked,  credit  ex- 
hausted, markets  disrupted,  and  manpower  de- 
pleted. And  we  know  that  our  American  problem 
is  not  independent  of  the  problems  of  other  coun- 
tries. To  us  as  well  as  to  them  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  channels  of  foreign  commerce 
be  reopened  and  that  goods  be  exchanged  in  large 
volume  in  order  to  speed  the  process  of  economic 
reconstruction  and  conversion. 

Rising  standards  of  living  in  every  part  of  the 
world  are  dependent  in  large  measure  on  our  abil- 
ity to  bring  world  trade  out  of  the  trough  of  1930's. 
When  farmers  and  workers  are  allowed  to  produce 
what  they  can  make  most  efficiently,  and  to  trade 
their  goods  widely  for  the  output  of  others,  then 
everyone  has  more  to  eat,  more  to  wear,  more 
to  enjoy.  Freedom  from  want  is  not  an  imprac- 
tical dream,  incapable  of  being  realized  in  our 
time ;  it  is  a  realistic  goal,  fully  within  the  range 
of  our  productive  skills  and  technologies. 

If,  however,  we  mean  to  bend  our  efforts  to  ban- 
ish want,  we  must  attack,  vigorously  and  persist- 
ently, those  barriers  to  trade  which  have  the  effect 
of  penning  up  poverty  within  national  borders. 

The  world  has  never  before  been  so  eager  to  ac- 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1, 1945,  p.  533. 
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quire  the  products  of  our  fields  and  factories.  The 
demand  for  our  goods  will  rise  just  as  fast  as  we 
permit  foreign  countries  to  earn  the  dollars  to  pay 
for  thorn.  The  size  of  our  foreign  market  is  not 
determined  by  the  operation  of  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  forces;  we  can  decide  that  we  want  a 
larger  foreign  market,  and  we  can  make  it  larger 
by  allowing  other  countries  to  earn  more  of  our 
money  to  buy  more  of  our  goods.  The  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  mechanism  is  the  best  way  we 
have  yet  found  to  negotiate  such  an  increase  in 
two- way  trade  with  the  nations  which  share  our 
economic  objectives.  Trade  is  simply  a  way  to  in- 
crease the  real  income  of  both  participants;  and 
the  trade-agreements  plan  is  our  method  of  increas- 
ing well-being  and  prosperity  at  both  ends  of  the 
bargain. 

The  trade-agreements  idea  is  more,  however, 
than  a  procedure  for  bringing  more  goods  to  more 
people.  It  serves  another,  and  perhaps  a  more 
important  purpose.  The  reduction  of  excessive 
barriers  to  trade  is  one  part,  a  very  crucial  part, 
of  the  task  of  creating  the  kind  of  economic  order 
which  is  most  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

Economic  distress,  wide-spread  and  enduring,  is 
a  menace  to  the  preservation  of  political  freedom. 
We  who  have  been  through  the  ghastly  events  of 
the  last  decade  cannot  be  blind  to  the  danger  that 
men  who  suffer  and  lose  hope  will  trade  their  free- 
dom for  totalitarian  promises.  Totalitarianism 
thrives  on  suffering,  for  hungry  men  are  desperate 
men,  and  desperate  men  are  sensitive  to  the  appeals 
of  demagogs. 

No  country  can  safely  ignore  the  decline  of  lib- 
erty and  the  emergence  of  totalitarian  government 
in  a  neighboring  country.  Bitter  experience  has 
taught  us  that  totalitarianism  is  too  often  associ- 
ated with  sudden  armed  aggression.  When  free- 
dom is  buried,  it  is  too  late  to  take  preventive 
measures.  Wisdom  in  international  relations  de- 
mands that  we  strive  to  organize  the  world  for 
prosperity,  for  prosperity  is  one  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  freedom.  Expanding  world  trade 
serves  the  cause  of  peace  as  it  serves  the  cause  of 
prosperity,  for  to  serve  one  is  to  serve  the  other. 

The  bill  which  you  are  now  considering  is  thus 
an  essential  instrument  in  securing  the  expanding 
foreign  trade  which  this  nation  and  the  world  re- 
quires if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goals  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  That  is  not  to  say  that  this  measure 
alone  will  enable  us  to  place  world  trade  on  a 
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sound  basis.  Closely  related  in  the  whole  structure 
of  our  planning  are  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  which 
are  also  under  consideration  by  Congress. 

The  International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and 
Development  will  promote  the  economic  recovery 
of  some  of  our  best  potential  customers  abroad  and 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  other  countries 
which  can  also  contribute  greatly  to  world  trade  if 
they  have  the  money.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  will  facilitate  stabilization  of  currencies, 
without  which  we  cannot  hope  for  a  sustained  and 
thriving  world  commerce.  The  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  will  assist  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  to  develop  improved  methods  of 
producing  and  distributing  food  and  agricultural 
products  and  to  achieve  higher  standards  of  nutri- 
tion and  greater  consumption. 

Taken  together,  these  measures  and  the  broad- 
ened Trade  Agreements  Act  will  give  us  the  ma- 
chinery we  need  to  begin  the  work  of  substituting 
cooperation  in  international  economic  affairs  for 
the  isolationism  and  economic  warfare  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  period  between  the  two  wars. 

Only  two  courses  are  open  to  us.  Either  we  co- 
operate with  other  countries  on  a  broad  basis  to 
improve  economic  conditions  generally  and  to 
obtain  security,  or  we  seek  to  withdraw  into  a 
regimented,  restricted,  and  unsatisfactory  eco- 
nomic isolation  which  will  again  produce  the 
menace  of  world-wide  economic  disaster  and  war. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  question  which  course  we 
mean  to  choose.  Yet  the  economic  pressures  which 
would  force  us  into  the  disasters  of  economic  isola- 
tionism are  still  active. 

Only  by  vigorous  and  positive  measures,  taken 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  can  we  prevent 
these  pressures  from  forcing  both  ourselves  and 
other  countries  down  the  path  toward  new  restric- 
tions, new  barriers,  new  attempts  at  self-sufficiency. 
Only  such  action  can  avert  the  development  of 
regional  economic  blocs  or  commercial  alliances, 
aggressive  or  defensive.  Only  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  international  economic  relationships 
which  will  prevent  the  use  of  such  devices  will 
make  it  possible  to  build  an  enduring  peace. 

Our  course  was  set  for  us  by  President  Truman 
when  he  said  to  the  Congress  on  Monday : 

"We  have  learned  to  fight  with  other  nations  in 
common  defense  of  our  freedom.  We  must  now 
learn  to  live  with  other  nations  for  our  mutual 
good.    We  must  learn  to  trade  more  with  other 
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nations  so  that  there  may  be— for  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage—increased production,  increased  employ- 
ment, and  better  standards  of  living  throughout 
the  world."  x 

The  United  States  has  much  to  gain  by  adopting 
such  a  policy  as  exemplified,  in  part,  by  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  It  has  even  more  to  lose 
by  taking  an  opposite  course.    The  first  objective 
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of  American  Government  policy  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  the  economic  or  in  any  other  field,  is  the  welfare 
of  American  citizens.  In  my  judgment,  few 
measures  which  the  Congress  will  consider  at  this 
session  will  so  greatly  promote  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  of  this  nation  as  your  chairman's  bill 
to  renew  and  strengthen  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 


Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 


[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

The  bill  which  is  before  this  committee  would 
accomplish  the  renewal  and  strengthening  of  an 
act  of  Congress  which  is  now  11  years  old.3 

The  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program  has 
become  a  part  of  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Over  the  past  decade  there  has  grown  up  around 
this  program  a  record  of  legislative  debate,  news- 
paper comment,  books,  pamphlets,  magazine  ar- 
ticles which  must  run  into  millions  of  words. 

The  administration  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  searching 
scrutiny;  on  the  three  previous  occasions  when 
this  act  came  before  the  Congress  for  renewal, 
friends  and  foes  alike  have  had  a  full  opportunity 
to  make  their  views  known.  As  a  result,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  remarkably  well  informed  on  the 
terms,  purposes,  and  achievement  of  this  act,  and 
their  views,  pro  or  con,  are  largely  crystallized. 
Most  people,  by  now,  know  where  they  stand  on 
the  reciprocal-trade-agreements  question. 

I  wish  that  this  were  not  so.  I  say  this  despite 
the  belief,  which  I  think  is  borne  out  by  the  record, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  favorably  inclined  toward  the  trade-agree- 
ments program. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  would  profit  from  an 
effort  to  look  at  this  bill,  not  in  terms  of  what  we 
thought  about  reciprocal  trade  agreements  in  1934, 
1937,  1940,  and  1943  but  as  a  new  instrument  for 
use  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  For  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  new  instrument — made  so  not  by  new  language 
but  by  a  new  world.  Those  who  judge  the  trade- 
agreements  program  solely  in  the  context  of  its 


1  See  p.  723. 

2  Made  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Apr.  18,  1945. 

8  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  pp.  531  and  534,  and  Apr.  8, 
1945,  p.  645. 


pre-war  operation  are  likely  to  miss  the  new  and 
portentous  meaning  of  this  idea.  Actually,  the 
trade-agreements  plan  was  born,  in  1934,  into  a 
world  that  was  even  then  headed  toward  war.  The 
Japanese  had  struck  at  China  three  years  before, 
and  Hitler  was  firmly  in  power.  Economic  war- 
fare had  already  turned  the  world  economy  into  a 
jungle  of  excessive  tariffs,  quotas,  embargoes,  sub- 
sidies, licenses,  exchange  controls,  clearing-agree- 
ments, barter  deals,  preferences  and  discrimina- 
tions of  all  kinds. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  a 
bold  and  far-sighted  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism.  Under  the  wise  and  patient 
leadership  of  Secretary  Hull  we  were  able,  by  using 
the  bargaining  authority  granted  in  the  act,  to 
moderate  many  of  the  more  extreme  practices  of 
trade  restrictionism  and  to  provide  a  strong 
stimulus  to  the  growth  of  our  foreign  trade. 

The  record  of  achievements  under  the  act  was 
carefully  studied  by  this  Committee  two  years  ago 
and  is  generally  well  known.  Trade  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  with  28  countries,  and  hun- 
dreds of  concessions  have  been  obtained  and  given. 
Over  65  percent  of  our  normal  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  with  trade-agreement  countries.  These 
countries  have  made  concessions  on  73  percent  of 
their  agricultural  imports  from  us  and  on  48  per- 
cent of  their  non-agricultural  imports  from  us. 
Between  the  years  1934-35  and  1938-39  our  ex- 
ports to  non-trade-agreement  countries  rose  by 
only  32  percent,  while  our  exports  to  trade-agree- 
ment countries  rose  by  63  percent.  Likewise,  our 
imports  from  non-agreement  countries  rose  by 
only  13  percent,  while  our  imports  from  trade- 
agreement  countries  rose  by  22  percent. 

This  is  a  remarkable  record,  but  it  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  it  was  accomplished  in  an  era 
of  world  economic  disintegration.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  trade-agreements  program  and  to  the  men 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  Government 
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10  guided  it  that  these  impressive  achievements 
no  realised  against  such  great  adversity. 
Thus  in  the  years  before  the  war  the  trade- 
areementa  program  was  an  instrument  for  de- 
nse against  an  epidemic  of  destructive  and  de- 
oralizing  trade  warfare.  Today,  with  the  end 
the  great  holocaust  finally  within  sight,  this 
me  instrument  is  transformed  into  a  powerful 
svice  for  shaping  a  better  world.  This  I  believe 
the  new  meaning  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
■am  as  it  comes  before  the  Congress  for  its  fourth 
newal. 

The  terrible  events  of  the  last  six  years  have 
orked  profound  changes  in  the  minds  and  spirits 
:  people  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  The  peo- 
le  are  sick  of  war  and  sick  of  the  narrow  economic 
ractices  which  undermine  material  well-being, 
jnerate  international  friction,  and  set  the  stage 
>r  war.  Minds  are  being  cleared  of  old  preju- 
ices  and  old  suspicions;  everywhere  there  is  a 
earning  for  a  new  age  of  peace  and  prosperity 
>oted  in  international  friendship  and  cooperation, 
erhaps  never  again  in  our  lifetimes  will  there 
;  a  time  so  auspicious  as  now  for  helping  to 
uild  a  world  in  which  men  may  have  the  oppor- 
mity  to  live  out  their  lives,  free  from  fear  and 
ree  from  want. 

All  eyes  look  to  the  United  States  for  leadership 
1  this  task  of  world  reconstruction.  At  this 
picture  in  world  history  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
nique  role  which  entails  grave  responsibilities. 
?e  have  become  so  important  to  the  world,  both 
olitically  and  economically,  that  no  plan  for  the 
uture  is  more  than  an  architect's  dream  without 
le  approval  of  the  United  States- 
After  the  war  we  shall  have  over  half  of  the 
rorld's  industrial  capacity ;  we  shall  be  the  greatest 
reditor  nation ;  and  the  world  will  look  to  us  for 
be  capital  goods  necessary  to  repair  the  devasta- 
ion  of  the  war.  We  own  the  greater  part  of  the 
rorld's  stock  of  gold.  We  are  the  greatest  pro- 
lucer  and  the  greatest  consumer.  We  are  the 
rorld's  largest  exporter,  and  we  are  the  source 
i  much  of  the  world's  technological  progress. 
Certainly  there  have  been  few  turning  points  in 
ustory  at  which  a  nation  has  been  so  well- 
quipped  for  leadership  as  we  are  today. 

Destiny  has  placed  us  in  a  position  to  lead,  and 
re  must  know  where  we  want  to  go.  The  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organiza- 
ion,  which  will  convene  in  San  Francisco  this 
nonth,  is  the  culmination  of  several  years  of  plan- 
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ning  for  a  house  of  nations  to  safeguard  the  peace. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  in  his  speech  in  Chicago  ear- 
lier this  month,  filled  in  the  framework  of  our  plan 
to  erect  a  firm  economic  foundation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  The  need  for  dealing  with  trade 
barriers  stands  in  the  very  center  of  that  plan,  for 
the  creation  of  a  healthy  world  economy  cannot 
succeed  in  an  atmosphere  of  exaggerated  and  re- 
pressive barriers  to  international  trade. 

Our  purpose  in  the  commercial-policy  sphere  is 
to  move  toward  the  goal  of  expanding  world  trade 
open  to  private  enterprise,  on  a  competitive  and 
non-discriminatory  basis. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  than  this  to  serve 
the  economic  interests  of  all  peoples  and  to  create 
the  economic  conditions  which  are  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  peace.  The  task  will  not  be  easy. 
The  economic  destruction  and  dislocation  of  war 
have  raised  new  and  serious  economic  problems  and 
have  put  many  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  liberal  trade  principles  we  advo- 
cate. But  the  worst  mistake  of  all  would  be  to 
underestimate  the  great  force  of  our  moral  leader- 
ship and  to  sell  short  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs. 

The  great  strength  of  the  reciprocal-trade- 
agreements  idea  is  the  implicit  recognition  that 
international  trade,  like  all  trade,  is  a  two-way 
affair.  No  trader  can  sell  without  buying;  no 
nation  can  sell  abroad  without  buying  abroad. 
A  manufacturer  or  trader  profits  because  his  sell- 
ing price  exceeds  his  total  costs ;  a  nation  profits 
because  it  secures  better  or  cheaper  goods  abroad 
than  at  home,  and  pays  for  them  with  other  goods, 
produced  in  excess  of  home  requirements. 

During  the  11  years  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  this  program  has  paid  off  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  the  American  farmer,  business- 
man, and  consumer. 

We  produce  many  things  more  efficiently  than 
foreign  countries,  which  we  can  sell  to  their  con- 
sumers if  they  will  permit  us  to  do  so  by  relaxing 
their  governmental  restriction  against  imports 
from  us.  They  in  turn  produce  many  things  more 
cheaply  than  we,  raw  materials,  finished  food- 
stuffs, and  highly  specialized  manufactures — 
which  they  can  sell  to  our  consumers  if  we  will 
permit  them  to  do  so  by  relaxing  the  governmental 
restrictions  we  maintain  against  our  imports  from 
them.  The  trade-agreements  program  is  simply 
a  means  by  which  we  and  foreign  countries  agree 
to  the  reciprocal  relaxation  of  governmental  re- 
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strictions  on  both  sides,  to  promote  trade  in  both 
directions  to  the  benefit  of  producers  and  consum- 
ers in  both  countries.  This  expanded  two-way 
trade  results  in  a  net  gain  in  production  and  con- 
sumption for  both  countries,  thus  creating  more 
jobs,  raising  the  national  income  and  standard  of 
living. 

Such  an  expansion  of  world  trade  must  be  or- 
ganized after  the  war  if  we  are  to  solve  successfully 
the  serious  economic  problems  which  face  this  and 
other  countries.  We,  on  one  hand,  have  created 
during  the  war  an  enormous  capacity  to  produce 
certain  industrial  materials,  machinery,  and 
equipment  far  in  excess  of  what  we  shall  be  able 
to  use  ourselves  in  peacetime.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reconstruction  needs  of  those  countries  which 
have  been  devastated  by  war  and  the  development 
needs  of  those  countries  whose  economic  progress 
has  been  retarded  by  war  will  require  great  quan- 
tities of  capital  goods  and  industrial  materials 
from  us.  These  countries  will  not  be  able  to  finance 
such  purchases,  however,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  buy  from  them  in  larger  volume  the  goods  that 
they  produce.  Through  the  continued  use  of  trade 
agreements,  foreign  countries  will  earn  the  dollars 
to  buy  the  products  of  our  efficient  high-wage  cap- 
ital-goods industries  and  thus  assist  in  keeping 
them  operating  at  a  high  level  of  activity. 

If  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  to  play  its  right- 
ful role  in  the  great  work  of  economic  reconstruc- 
tion, it  requires  not  only  renewal  but  strengthen- 
ing. In  recommending  to  the  Congress  that  the 
act  be  continued,  President  Roosevelt,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  asked  that  the  authority  to  reduce 
tariffs  by  50  percent  be  strengthened  by  making 
it  apply  to  the  tariff  which  we  maintain  today 
rather  than  to  the  tariff  which  we  had  10  years  ago. 
The  bill  now  before  this  Committee  embodies  this 
proposal. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  must  be  strength- 
ened if  this  Government  is  to  be  empowered  to 
work  for  the  liberalization  of  world  trade.  The 
proposal  for  increased  authority,  which  would  per- 
mit this  country  to  reduce  its  existing  tariffs,  in 
exchange  for  reductions  in  the  existing  trade  bar- 
riers of  other  countries,  is  merely  another  way  of 
proposing  that  the  program  and  policy  of  negotiat- 
ing reciprocal  trade  agreements  be  continued. 
Simple  renewal  of  the  act,  without  the  increased 
authority,  would  mean  in  effect  that  no  important 
trade  agreements  of  substantial  benefit  to  this 
country  could  be  negotiated  with  those  foreign 


countries  which  are  the  principal  outlets  for  Amer- 
ican exports. 

A  few  figures  will  illustrate  this  point.  The  au- 
thority under  the  present  act,  to  reduce  dutk-s  b) 
not  more  than  50  percent  of  1934  rates,  has  been 
fully  exhausted  in  respect  of  42  percent  of  our  total 
dutiable  imports  from  all  countries,  on  the  basis 
of  1939  import  values.  The  authority  has  beer 
partially  exhausted,  and  in  many  cases  almost  fulh 
exhausted,  in  respect  of  an  additional  20  percent 
of  our  total  dutiable  imports  from  all  countries, 
Of  the  authority  which  has  not  been  used  at  all 
which  applies  to  37  percent  of  our  dutiable  im- 
ports from  all  countries,  a  considerable  part  re- 
lates to  a  type  of  goods  formerly  supplied  by  Axis 
countries,  some  of  which  authority  may  be  un- 
usable, because  to  use  it  would  require  the  negotia- 
tion of  trade  agreements  with  the  Axis  countries 

The  situation  with  regard  to  those  countries 
which  are  the  biggest  outlets  for  American  ex- 
ports is  as  follows :  In  the  case  of  the  United  King- 
dom, rates  of  duty  have  been  reduced,  under  th( 
trade-agreements  program  as  a  whole,  on  about 
90  percent,  by  value,  of  our  total  dutiable  imports 
from  that  country  in  1939.  In  the  case  of  Canada 
the  figure  is  about  92  percent.  The  United  King- 
dom and  Canada  are  our  two  largest  customers 
These  two  countries  accounted  for  31  percent  oi 
our  total  export  trade  in  1939.  In  the  case  oi 
France,  Sweden,  and  Mexico,  other  important 
peacetime  buyers  of  American  exports,  rates  oi 
duty  have  been  reduced  about  70  percent,  60  per- 
cent, and  90  percent,  respectively,  on  our  tota! 
dutiable  imports  from  those  countries. 

The  conclusion  is  clear,  and  is  particularly  un- 
satisfactory to  me  as  a  business  man:  Under  th( 
act  as  it  stands  today,  we  are  unable  to  negotiate 
to  the  extent  required  new  and  mutually  advan- 
tageous business  with  our  best  customers.  As  s 
public  servant,  I  would  consider  the  failure  tc 
remedy  such  a  situation  unwise  in  the  extreme 
Only  by  relating  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  oui 
present  situation  can  we  make  it  a  fully  effective 
device  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade. 

The  question  might  be  asked:  If  the  Unitec 
States  has  largely  used  up  the  50-percent  authority 
in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  reciprocal  agree- 
ments with  other  countries,  doesn't  this  mean  thai 
world  trade  barriers  have  now  been  brought  dowr 
to  moderate  levels  and  therefore  no  further  actior 
is  needed  ? 

Even  if  the  war  had  not  intervened  to  create  new 
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ind  critical  trade  problems  for  us  in  the  future,  the 
inswer  to  the  question  would  be  plain.  The  fact  is 
;hat  in  1934,  when  the  trade-agreements  procedure 
tfas  established,  world  trade  had  been  all  but  ex- 
JDguished  by  the  jungle  of  trade  restrictions,  of 
»very  conceivable  kind,  then  in  force.  The  United 
states  had  on  its  books  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  of 
L930,  in  which  rates  of  duty  had  been  raised  to  the 
lighest  levels  in  our  history.  Other  countries, 
nrtly  in  retaliation  for  this  disastrous  blow  at 
heir  export  trade,  and  partly  for  reasons  arising 
>ut  of  the  great  depression,  resorted  to  higher 
ariffs  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  trade 
■estriction  which  we  associate  with  the  economic 
:haos  of  the  1930's. 

The  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
■elated  as  it  was  to  the  nearly  impassable  trade 
>arriers  of  1934,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  suffi- 
:ient  to  do  more  than  ameliorate  some  of  the  ex- 
:esses  of  the  most  virulent  case  of  trade  restric- 
ionism  the  world  has  ever  experienced.  As  a 
lefensive  weapon,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  did 
ts  job  well ;  but  our  pride  in  our  past  accomplish- 
nents  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact 
ihat  the  existing  network  of  barriers  to  world 
:ommerce  is  still  so  formidable  as  to  be  utterly 
nconsistent  with  the  achievement  of  those  high 
evels  of  production  and  consumption  to  which  we 
ire  all  devoting  our  best  energies. 

If  we  were  living  in  a  stationary  world,  if  the 
inderlying  factors  affecting  each  nation's  foreign 
xade  remained  stable,  it  might  be  possible,  even 
irithout  pressing  forward  with  our  trade-agree- 
nents  program,  to  hold  the  gains  we  have  already 
nade.  The  post-war  world,  however,  will  not  be 
it  rest.  Entirely  apart  from  the  legacy  of  trade 
■estrictions  which  we  inherit  from  the  pre-war  pe- 
'iod,  there  are  new  and  critical  trade  problems 
s-hich  have  arisen  as  a  by-product  of  the  war  and 
ffhich  must  be  resolved  in  one  way  or  another. 

Many  nations,  surveying  their  post-war  trade 
)rospects,  anticipate  serious  deficits  in  their  inter- 
lational  balance  of  payments.  Such  deficits  are 
■emedied  either  by  increasing  exports  or  reducing 
mports.  If  we  stand  still,  these  countries  cannot. 
[f  we  fail  to  take  strong  action  to  make  possible  a 
solution  by  expansion,  we  shall  force  them  to 
:hoose  a  solution  by  contraction.  If  these  coun- 
ries  have  no  choice  but  to  curtail  their  imports, 
he  reduction  of  their  orders  from  us  will  be  felt 
n  fields  and  factories  in  every  corner  of  America. 

That  is  why  our  existing  trade  agreements  are 
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in  danger,  and  why  increased  authority  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  necessary  to  preserve 
them.  For  if  these  greater  needs  are  not  met 
through  the  further  relaxation  of  trade  barriers, 
the  nations  may  be  forced  by  the  pressure  of  their 
economic  circumstances  to  free  themselves  from 
trade-agreements  obligations  in  order  to  take 
the  actions  they  deem  necessary  to  protect  their 
economies. 

What  we  have  achieved  in  our  existing  trade 
agreements  is  a  kind  of  truce,  between  this  country 
and  individual  foreign  countries,  that  in  respect  of 
the  products  covered  by  the  agreements,  neither 
of  us  will  resort  to  the  extreme  trade  measures 
which,  before  1934,  we  employed  in  a  futile  effort 
to  better  ourselves  at  each  other's  expense. 

If  these  agreements  should  be  terminated,  as  al- 
most all  of  them  can  be  on  short  notice,  this  truce 
would  be  broken,  and  these  excessive  restrictions 
would,  of  course,  automatically  come  back  into 
operation. 

There  is  now  grave  danger  that  this  truce  may 
be  broken.  Unless  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  world  leadership 
commensurate  with  its  power  and  influence  in 
world  economic  affairs,  our  existing  trade-agree- 
ments structure  may  give  way  under  the  stress  and 
strain  of  war's  aftermath.  If  this  should  happen 
we  may  witness  a  resurgence  of  trade  restrictions 
and  international  economic  warfare  far  surpassing 
anything  in  our  previous  experience. 

The  additional  authority  to  make  new  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  which  would  be  granted  by  the 
Congress  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  imposes 
serious  new  responsibilities  upon  those  who  would 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  it.  The  power  to  reduce 
tariffs  is  an  important  power,  not  to  be  treated 
lightly  by  those  who  grant  it  or  those  who  exercise 
it.  The  act  wisely  requires  that  no  agreement  be 
concluded  before  all  interested  persons  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views,  and  it  also  re- 
quires that  information  and  advice  be  sought  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  from  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  most  directly  concerned. 

Rash  and  ill-considered  administration  can  turn 
any  good  law  into  a  bad  one.  In  my  new  position 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  economic  af- 
fairs, I  shall  have  the  principal  responsibility  for 
the  State  Department's  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  law.  That  is  why  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  administrative  machin- 
ery which  has  been  established  pursuant  to  the 
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act.  It  is  important  that  the  Congress  be  satis- 
fied that  the  machinery  for  the  construction  of 
these  trade  agreements  is  designed  to  eliminate 
every  foreseeable  source  of  error  and  to  reduce  to 
the  absolute  minimum  the  chance  that  an  agree- 
ment may  work  an  injustice  on  some  American 
producing  or  consuming  group. 

I  believe  that  it  is  so  designed.  This  commit- 
tee in  its  previous  hearings  has  examined  care- 
fully the  procedures  which  have  been  devised 
for  the  administration  of  the  trade-agreements 
program.  Under  the  conscientious  and  fair- 
minded  direction  of  Secretary  Hull,  an  adminis- 
trative machine  has  been  perfected  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  equitable  and  scientific  system 
for  tariff  determination  that  our  country  has  ever 
known,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  there  is  no 
better  in  the  world. 

Three  things  have  impressed  me  most  about  the 
procedures  that  have  been  established.  First,  the 
technical  machinery  has  very  wisely  been  built  en- 
tirely on  an  interdepartmental  basis.  Kepresenta- 
tives  of  all  the  departments  mentioned  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  sit  on  the  top  committee, 
which  is  known  as  the  Interdepartmental  Trade 
Agreements  Committee,  and  on  the  numerous 
working  subcommittees  of  this  body.  Thus,  for 
example,  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  par- 
ticipating intimately  in  all  the  work,  there  is  no 
chance  that  the  interests  of  the  American  farmer 
will  be  overlooked. 

Second,  a  high-level  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, has  been  established  to  hear  all  parties 
interested  in  a  proposed  trade  agreement.  The 
functions  of  this  body,  the  Committee  for  Keci- 
procity  Information,  are  rightly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  trade-agree- 
ments procedure.  The  late  A.  Manuel  Fox,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  told 
this  committee  in  1940  that  "Nobody  ever  appears, 
files  a  brief,  or  sends  a  letter  to  [the  Committee  for 
Keciprocity  Information]  in  regard  to  any  trade 
agreement  matter  without  the  information  so 
submitted  being  summarized  and  put  before  the 
people  who  are  going  to  have  anything  at  all  to 
do  with  the  trade  agreements."  That  statement 
remains  true  today. 

Third,  a  perfectly  astonishing  volume  of  infor- 
mation is  collected  and  analyzed  by  experts  before 
an  agreement  is  concluded.  In  the  case  of  the 
Belgian  agreement,  to  take  an  example,  the  ana- 
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lytical  data  on  the  commodities  involved  filled  IS 
large  volumes,  each  the  size  of  a  large  telephone 
book.  In  that  case,  studies  were  made  of  165  com- 
modities on  which  we  might  have  granted  conces- 
sions to  Belgium.  The  analytical  information 
was  carefully  weighed  and  concessions  were  in  fad 
granted  on  47  of  those  commodities.  This  is  th< 
kind  of  careful,  conscientious,  impartial  adminis' 
tration  which  inspires  public  confidence. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impose  on  the  time  of  this  com 
mittee  with  further  procedural  details.  I  do,  how 
ever,  wish  to  convey  to  the  committee  my  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  existing  machinery  of  ad 
ministration,  which  we  have  taken  over  intac 
from  Secretary  Hull.  I  shall  be  happy  to  worl 
with  it,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  designed  to  provid 
every  necessary  safeguard  to  avoid  injustice,  an< 
to  assure  that  the  final  decisions  in  each  case  ari 
in  accord  with  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  at  hand,  at  a  tim 
when  we  are  uniquely  endowed  with  all  the  powe 
and  influence  necessary  to  lead  the  world  towari 
economic  reconstruction,  an  instrument  which  ha 
been  tested  and  improved  over  the  years,  and  h 
which  the  American  people  have  great  confidence 
It  has  been  used  with  caution  and  with  wisdon 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  used  that  way.  It  is 
powerful  instrument,  for  behind  it  lies  the  riches 
market  in  the  world  and  an  incomparable  produ( 
five  machine.  The  business  men  of  other  cour. 
tries  want  the  products  of  that  economic  machine 
and  they  will  buy  them  just  as  fast  as  they  ai 
permitted  to  earn  the  dollars  to  pay  for  them. 

If  we  allow  them  to  earn  the  dollars,  we  shall  b 
backing  up  with  the  strongest  kind  of  positive  a( 
tion  our  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  economi 
liberalism  and  private  enterprise.  These  princ 
pies  are  in  the  balance  today,  and  words  alor 
will  not  save  them.  They  will  survive  just  so  Ion 
as  they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  honest  aspiratior 
of  the  people  of  the  world  for  economic  well-beinj 
Expanding  world  trade  is  capable  of  bringing 
greater  volume  and  a  greater  variety  of  goods  i 
the  people  of  all  countries.  Our  way  of  bringin 
about  an  expansion  of  trade  is  the  way  of  econom: 
liberalism  and  private  enterprise,  both  of  whic 
principles  are  embodied  in  the  trade-agreemen 
idea. 

If  this  way  fails — and  it  cannot  succeed  withoi 
the  vigorous  participation  of  the  United  States- 
there  are  other  ways.  There  is  the  way  of  ec 
nomic  blocs,  in  which  a  group  of  nations  whic 
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annot  solve  their  problems  by  letting  the  rest  of 
be  world  in,  try  to  solve  them  by  shutting  the 
est  of  the  world  out.  There  is  also  the  way  of 
overnmental  barter,  in  which  governments  take 
ver  the  foreign-trade  function  and  reduce  it  to  the 
lost  primitive  terms  of  direct  two-way  exchange 
f  goods  for  goods.  These  are  two  of  the  ways 
lost  likely  to  be  chosen  to  handle  international 
rade  if  the  liberal,  free-enterprise  system  fails, 
loth  tend  in  the  long  run  to  contract  and  restrict 
ather  than  expand  international  trade,  and  both 
re  contrary  to  our  deepest  convictions  about  the 
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kind  of  economic  order  which  is  most  conducive 
to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  extension  and  strengthening  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  would,  I  believe, 
give  confidence  and  courage  to  our  friends  through- 
out the  world  who  share  our  economic  creed.  It 
would  be  a  signal  for  all  to  hear  that  the  United 
States  is  not  only  the  greatest  advocate  of  expand- 
ing world  trade  based  on  free  enterprise,  fair  com- 
petition, and  non-discriminatory  treatment,  but 
is  also  determined  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
make  such  a  system  work. 


Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ROCKEFELLER 


Released  to  the  press  April  19] 

I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this 
Bmmittee  for  the  first  time  just  two  years  ago 

hen.  as  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 

presented  my  views  to  you  on  the  Trade  Agree- 
lents  Act.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  act's  renewal 
len  and  I  am  in  favor  of  its  further  extension  now 
s  proposed  in  H.R.  2652. 

Since  my  previous  appearance  before  you  my 
ffieial  duties  have  changed.  Last  December  I 
ecame  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge, 
nder  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  relations  with  the 
ther  American  republics.  My  basic  interest  and 
feponsibility  in  this  position,  as  in  my  former  job 
s  Coordinator,  is  to  further  all  activities,  govern- 
lental  and  private,  which  will  serve  our  country's 
est  interests  through  the  development  of  inter - 
jnerican  relations  based  on  understanding,  mu- 
lal  trust,  and  confidence  among  all  of  the  21 
^publics  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  hemisphere  unity  which  has  been  achieved  in 
lis  war  is  a  priceless  asset  not  only  to  us  but  to 
ich  one  of  the  other  republics.  This  unity  is  not 
le  product  of  mere  words.  It  is  made  up  of 
suntless  instances  of  doing  things  together,  of 
■orking  out  problems  to  our  mutual  best  interest 
irough  joint  efforts  and  common  agreement, 
'hat's  the  essence  of  international  cooperation  in 
ction.  The  record  shows  not  only  that  it  works, 
lit,  perhaps  even  more  important,  the  record  here 
1  the  hemisphere  shows  that  in  reality  it  is  the 
my  policy  that  works.  You  simply  cannot  get 
nity  by  either  force  or  purchase — you  work  it  out 
igether,  or  you  just  don't  get  it.  Simple  as  it 
lunds,  it  is  not  an  easy  course  to  follow.  But 
le  record  is  clear — there's  no  short  cut.  We  and 
le  other  American  republics  have  worked  out  to- 


gether some  difficult  problems  during  the  war :  Pro- 
duction of  strategic  and  critical  materials;  devel- 
opment of  military  cooperation  for  the  defense 
of  the  hemisphere ;  control  of  subversive  activities ; 
and  the  maintenance  of  essential  wartime  trans- 
portation despite  submarine  warfare  and  shortage 
of  fuel  and  equipment, 

"I  have  no  hesitation  whatsoever  in  saying  that, 
in  my  opinion,  we  have  these  nations  as  valued 
allies  and  helpful  friends  today  because  we  previ- 
ously by  word  and  deed  gave  them  a  solid  basis 
for  confidence  in  our  friendship.  Again,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  re- 
ciprocal trade-agreements  program  which  your 
committee  and  the  Congress  inaugurated  in  1934 
and  which  Secretary  Hull  has  steadfastly  cham- 
pioned is  viewed  by  these  countries  as  one  of  the 
most  tangible  and  abiding  manifestations  of  a 
good  neighbor.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  noth- 
ing would  do  more  to  create  serious  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  these  countries  concerning  our  future 
relations  with  them  than  any  action  on  our  part 
which  had  the  appearance  of  terminating  or  ham- 
pering the  operation  of  the  trade-agreements 
program." 

That  is  what  I  said  when  I  testified  before  this 
committee  in  1943,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
today. 

We  are  here  dealing  with  fundamental  prob- 
lems which  affect  the  very  basis  of  our  interna- 
tional relations  and  the  future  security  and  wel- 
fare of  our  own  country. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 


1  Made  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Confmittee  on 
Apr.  19,  1945. 
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two  ways  in  which  we  can  proceed  to  obtain  these 
objectives.  We  can  either  go  alone  as  we  did  after 
the  last  war  (you  gentlemen  know  the  results),  or 
we  can  try  to  work  out  our  problems  together  along 
the  lines  of  the  Mexico  City  conference  and  the 
forthcoming  meeting  at  San  Francisco.  No  na- 
tion today,  large  or  small,  can  solve  its  problems 
alone.  We  must  follow  the  course  of  international 
cooperation. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  simply  a  method— 
and  experience  has  proven  it  an  effective  method — 
for  getting  together  with  other  nations  to  work 
out  trade-barrier  problems. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace  which  was  held  at  Mexico  City  last 
month  took  important  steps  to  assure  that  the 
republics  of  this  hemisphere  will  work  out  their 
problems  in  peace  as  they  have  in  war,  that  is,  to- 
gether. The  Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas 
adopted  at  Mexico  City  established  principles  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  21  American  republics  are 
prepared  to  work  together  among  themselves  and 
with  other  nations  for  a  more  prosperous  world 
for  all  peoples. 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  of  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  the  Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas : 1 

"2.  Equality  of  Access 

"To  cooperate  with  other  nations  to  bring  about 
through  the  elimination  of  existing  forms  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  prevention  of  new  forms,  the 
enjoyment  by  all  nations  of  access  on  equal  terms 
to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  likewise  to  declare  and  accept  a  re- 
ciprocal principle  of  equal  access  to  the  producers' 
goods  which  are  needed  for  their  industrial  and 
economic  development. 

"3.  International  Commercial  Policy 

"To  attain,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  common  aspi- 
ration of  all  the  American  Republics  to  find  prac- 
tical international  formulae  to  reduce  all  barriers 
detrimental  to  trade  between  nations  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  of  assuring  all  peoples  of  the 
world  high  levels  of  living  and  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  their  economies,  and  to  promote  the  coop- 
erative action  which  must  be  taken  in  other  fields, 
particularly  the  stabilization  of  currencies,  and 
international  investment." 

I  am  sure  that  your  colleagues  in  this  Congress 


1  Buunw  of  Mar.  18,  1945,  p.  451. 
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who  participated  so  importantly  in  the  work  of 
the  Mexico  City  conference  agree  with  me  in  set- 
ting great  store  by  these  and  the  other  declara- 
tions of  common  principles  which  have  been 
accepted  by  all  the  American  republics.  I  can 
only  add  in  this  connection  that  I  doubt  there  is 
anyone  among  us  who  would  not  set  great  store 
by  the  achievement  of  such  agreement  if  he  could 
know  at  first-hand  the  spirit  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  confidence  which  characterized  the 
work  of  that  Conference  at  every  turn. 

Further  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade- agree- 
ments program,  as  proposed  in  the  pending  bill, 
would  be  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  this  meeting 
and  would  be  an  important  factor  in  assuring  the 
continuation  and  extension  of  these  basic  principles 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  unity  oi 
the  Americas.  In  this  regard  we  are  fortunate 
We  do  not  have  to  experiment  with  new  policies 
and  untried  methods  in  order  to  put  these  princi 
pies  into  operation.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  over  10  years  now,  ii 
itself  based  upon  the  policy  of  cooperation  witl 
other  nations  as  expressed  in  the  Economic  Char 
ter  of  the  Americas,  the  objectives  of  which  wen 
to  bring  about  "the  elimination  of  existing  form 
of  discrimination  and  the  prevention  of  ne\> 
forms"  and  "to  find  practical  international  for 
mulae  to  reduce  all  barriers  detrimental  to  trad 
between  nations." 

As  I  stated  to  this  committee  in  1943 :  "I  thin] 
this  policy  is  sound  because  I  am  convinced  tha 
there  is  just  one  direction  in  which  we  can  go  an 
hope  to  keep  our  way  of  life — by  which  I  meai 
democracy  and  private  enterprise — and  at  th 
same  time  maintain  and  increase  the  standard  o 
living  for  all  our  people.  That  direction,  in  m 
opinion,  must  be  toward  the  greatest  possible  utili 
zation  of  our  industrial  and  agricultural  produc 
tive  capacities  and  the  widest  possible  consumptio 
of  the  fruits  of  this  production.  And  we  cannc 
go  in  this  direction  and  at  the  same  time  limit  ou 
markets  and  the  mutually  profitable  exchange  c 
goods  by  excessive  trade  barriers." 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  trade-agreemeni 
program  is  sound  not  only  in  its  policy  but  in  if 
method.  The  method  seems  to  me  to  be  sound  bot 
(1)  because  it  recognizes  that  the  complex  prol 
lems  of  international  trade  have  got  to  be  worke 
out  through  frank  consultation  and  mutual  agre< 
ment  of  the  nations  concerned  and  (2)  because 
provides  an  expeditious  and  businesslike  approac 
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for  handling  the  problem  within  our  own  Govern- 
ment. The  Congress  lays  down  the  objectives  and 
policies  it  wants  followed,  and  the  matter  of  mak- 
ing the  expert  and  factual  determinations  is  prop- 
srly  left  to  the  various  interested  Government 
departments  and  agencies  working  together  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  the  views  of  interested  parties 
and  all  the  facts  available. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  these  matters, 
but  the  record  of  the  program's  operation  seems  to 
me  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness.  Under  it 
agreements  have  been  concluded  with  28  different 
countries;  15  of  these  are  American  republics. 
The  first  agreement  was  signed  with  Cuba  in  1934, 
and  the  last  to  be  signed  was  with  Mexico  in  1943. 
[t  is  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  all  the  factors 
which  influence  international  trade.  However, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  these  trade  agree- 
ments contributed  importantly,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  the  restoration  of  our  inter-Ameri- 
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can  trade  from  the  low  level  of  $472,000,000  in 
1932  to  $961,000,000  in  1939,  the  last  pre-war 
trade  year. 

These  and  other  figures  speak  of  yesterday's 
trade.  We,  however,  must  do  our  thinking  about 
today's  problems  in  terms  of  tomorrow's  trade. 
There  are  very  few,  if  any,  competent  students  of 
our  country's  economic  problems  who  do  not  agree 
that  an  expanding  economy  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living  for  us  depends  upon  a  substantially  larger 
volume  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade  than 
we've  ever  known  before.  If  we  are  determined 
to  realize  these  ends  our  decisions  must  corre- 
spond always  to  the  national  interest  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  go  forward  in  supporting  those 
programs  which  encourage  the  development  of  in- 
ternational trade. 

In  brief,  gentlemen,  that  is  why  I  unqualifiedly 
support  the  present  proposal  for  the  extension  of 
and  strengthening  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram.   I  thank  you. 


Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Jurists 

DRAFTING  OF  STATUTE  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 


[Released  to  the  press  April  20] 

The  United  Nations  Committee  of  Jurists, 
which  began  meetings  on  April  9,1  has  completed 
the  draft  of  a  statute  for  an  international  court 
of  justice  which  it  will  submit  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  at  San  Francisco.  The  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  outstanding  jurists  repre- 
senting 44  nations,  was  convened  to  prepare  a 
draft  statute  of  a  court  as  contemplated  by  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conversations.  Chapter  VII  of 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  declares  that  there 
should  be  an  international  court  of  justice  as  the 
principal  judicial  organ  of  the  new  Organization, 
functioning  under  a  statute  which  should  be  a  part 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization. 

The  Committee's  meetings,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State,  manifested  a  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  close  cooperation.  The  Statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  estab- 
lished under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, was  used  as  a  working  model ;  changes  made 
therein  included  those  necessitated  by  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  plan  and  others  which  the  Commit- 
tee considered  desirable,  for  example,  the  inser- 
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tion  of  an  article  providing  a  method  of  amend- 
ment. On  a  few  questions  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  no  definitive  recommendation  should 
be  made  at  this  time — decision  being  left  to  the 
San  Francisco  conference  itself.  Among  these 
questions  is  the  method  of  nominating  judges  of 
the  Court,  the  chief  question  being  whether  to 
follow  the  indirect  system  of  nomination  used  for 
the  old  Court  or  to  adopt  some  more  direct  method 
of  nomination  by  governments.  Another  is  the 
question  whether  reference  of  cases  to  the  Court 
should  be  optional,  as  under  the  existing  Statute, 
or  whether  there  should  be  a  provision  binding 
all  states,  parties  to  the  Statute,  to  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  certain  types  of  cases. 
At  its  meeting  on  April  18  the  Committee  unani- 
mously adopted  the  report  of  its  work  prepared  by 
the  rapporteur,  Professor  Jules  Basdevant,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  French  Foreign  Office.  The  cere- 
mony of  signing  the  record  of  the  meeting  took 
place  on  April  20  at  2 :  30.  The  results  of  the  ses- 
sions, embodied  in  the  report  and  draft  statute, 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence for  its  consideration. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  15,  1945,  p.  672. 
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Relations  Between  Foreign  Trade 
And  the  Welfare  of  Small  Business 

Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON1 


[Released  to  the  press  April  17] 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Foreign  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  You  wish  me,  I  be- 
lieve, to  discuss  the  relations  between  foreign  trade 
and  the  welfare  of  small  business. 

A  very  large  part  of  our  import  and  export  trade 
is  in  fact  conducted  by  small  business  units.  The 
welfare  of  these  firms  is  obviously  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  volume  of  foreign  trade,  both  im- 
ports and  exports.  Although  the  great  majority 
of  small-business  undertakings  are  not  directly 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
vitally  affected  by  the  volume  and  character  of 
our  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  small  business  and  indeed  every  business 
requires  first  and  most  is  a  high  level  of  general 
prosperity.  When  business  as  a  whole  is  active, 
when  labor  is  earning  good  wages  and  farmers  are 
receiving  good  prices,  when  consumers  have  money 
to  spend,  then  small  business  also  prospers.  When 
the  opposite  conditions  prevail  in  general,  they 
prevail  also  in  small  business.  And  small  busi- 
ness is  on  the  whole  less  able  to  withstand  periods 
of  inadequate  demand  than  is  large  business,  as 
the  figures  on  business  mortality  in  depression 
clearly  show.  The  reserves  of  small  business  are 
ordinarily  not  as  adequate  as  those  of  larger  units 
to  tide  over  periods  of  adversity. 

What  I  shall  say  therefore  will  deal  mostly  with 
the  contribution  which  foreign  trade  can  make  to 
expanding  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United 
States. 

Small  business  has  a  special  interest  in  avoiding 
the  domination  of  big  and  monopolistic  business. 
I  shall  therefore  have  something  to  say  about  the 
particular  problem  of  international  cartels  and 
combines. 

World  peace  and  world  trade  are  inseparable. 
International  economic  cooperation  is  essential  to 
international  political  action  to  build  and  keep  the 
peace.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  meet  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  set  up  a  partnership  to  preserve  peace. 
The  nations  participating  in  this  partnership  are 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  work  together  successfully 


in  the  long  run  if  they  become  involved  in  day-lo- 
day  disputes  on  money,  trade,  and  tariffs.  This  is' 
the  first  and  greatest  reason  for  favoring  a  regime 
of  international  cooperation  rather  than  inter- 
national conflict  in  trade  matters. 

The  second  reason  is  that  we  and  other  countries 
can  get  further  on  the  way  to  full  employment  and 
prosperity  if  we  work  at  the  job  together  rather 
than  at  cross  purposes. 

Discriminatory  trade  devices  and  excessive  tar- 
iffs after  the  other  war  resulted  in  restricted 
markets  and  lessened  purchasing  power  and  em- 
ployment. To  maintain  purchasing  power  and  em- 
ployment, we  must  move  in  the  other  direction  this 
time. 

During  the  twenties  and  thirties  a  variety  of 
monetary  devices  were  used  by  nations  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  they  were  advancing  their  own 
national  interests  although  at  the  expense  of  other 
countries.  When  the  gold  standard  collapsed,  it 
was  replaced  by  a  number  of  makeshift  currencies 
and  exchange  controls  that  sharply  reduced  trade 
between  the  nations.  These  monetary  manipula- 
tions went  hand  in  hand  with  other  discriminatory 
trade  devices,  and  together  constituted  a  kind  of 
economic  warfare  long  before  war  was  declared. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  represent  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  maintenance  and  promotion 
of  peace  through  international  organization.  The 
Proposals  clearly  show  that  the  new  international 
Organization  is  to  be  directed  not  only  toward  se- 
curity against  aggression  but  against  the  causes, 
especially  the  economic  causes,  of  disagreement 
among  countries. 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreements,  providing  for 
an  international  bank  and  a  monetary  fund,  sub- 
stitute international  monetary  cooperation  for  in- 
ternational monetary  warfare. 

We  are  also  cooperating  in  the  setting  up  of  the 
proposed  International  Organization  for  Food 
and  Agriculture,  which  20  countries  have  already 
approved. 

We  are  making  progress  toward  international 
cooperation  on  the  problems  of  civil  aviation. 


1  Made  before  the  Foreign  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  on  Apr.  17, 1945. 
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An  expanding  world  economy  is  fundamental  to 
heso  proposals  for  international  cooperation. 

After  the  war  we  will  have  a  vast  amount  of 
irplus  productive  capacity  in  this  country  even 
Iter  the  deferred  demand  for  civilian  goods  is 
aken  up.  The  capacity  of  groat  segments  of 
bnerican  industry  has  been  so  greatly  increased 
■ring  the  war  that  no  peacetime  domestic  market 
ueh  as  we  have  had  in  the  past  can  absorb  their 
utput.  Many  industries  will  need  foreign  mar- 
ets  for  part  of  their  output,  if  they  and  their 
corkers  are  to  absorb  the  output  of  other  produc- 
Vlso,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
Hates  to  assist  devastated  countries  with  exports 
f  machinery,  tools,  equipment,  and  technical 
nowledge  necessary  for  their  reconstruction  and 
evelopment.  In  this  way  it  will  become  possible 
or  such  countries  to  utilize  their  own  resources 
ml  skills  efficiently,  raise  their  standard  of  living, 
nd  import  in  rising  volume  what  they  cannot 
Induce  efficiently  at  home.  Since  there  are 
[ways  limits  on  the  resources  available  to  coun- 
ries.  imports  will  be  essential  to  supplement  those 
trees  that  they  already  possess. 

Many  branches  of  American  agriculture  have 
Iways  needed  foreign  markets  and  will,  of  course, 
ontinue  to  need  them  after  the  war.  We  have 
lways  sold  cotton,  tobacco,  lard,  flour,  apples,  to 
lent  ion  a  few  important  farm  products,  to  foreign 
u-tmners  in  large  quantities.  If  these  foreign 
Mrkets  should  be  lost,  declining  prices  and  un- 
larketable  surpluses  would  bring  distress  to  thou- 
inds  of  farmers.  Furthermore,  we  know  that  the 
emand  for  farm  products  of  all  kinds  here  at 
onie  depends  on  payrolls  in  industry.  The  stim- 
lus  of  foreign  orders,  work,  and  wages  in  indus- 
try directl}r  benefits  the  domestic  market  for  all 
tops. 

For  the  most  part  our  foreign  customers  will  pay 
s  in  goods  and  services ;  but  for  some  time  after 
:ie  war  several  foreign  countries  will  not  be  able 
>  export  enough  to  pay  for  their  imports,  and 
ill  therefore  require  financial  assistance  from 
ut.-ide.  Ultimately,  we  must  take  payment  in 
oods  and  services  for  our  exports  and  for  our 
areign  loans.  And  we  can  only  get  payments  in 
ii>  way  if  world-wide  discriminations  in  trade 
re  eliminated,  and  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to 
ie  exchange  of  goods  and  services  are  reduced. 

Small  business  will  continue  to  operate  at  a  dis- 
dvantage  in  international  trade  so  long  as  inter- 
ational  cartels  and  combines  are  allowed  to  em- 
loy  restrictive  practices  to  maintain  their  control 
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of  the  international  markets.  Many  small  busi- 
nesses lack  the  financial  strength  to  wage  war  for  a 
share  of  a  market.  Their  only  claim  to  a  share  is 
their  ability  to  offer  a  good  product  at  a  low  price. 
Division-of-territory  agreements  frequently  in- 
volve the  use  of  repressive  tactics  on  the  part  of 
the  cartel  members  to  keep  independent  producers 
out  of  areas  assigned  exclusively  to  certain  part- 
ners in  the  cartel.  Moreover,  restrictive  inter- 
national patent-pooling  agreements  have  been  used 
and  can  be  used  to  bar  new  enterprises  entirely 
from  certain  fields  of  business. 

Within  the  United  States  the  Sherman  act  is 
the  first  line  of  defense  for  small  business  against 
the  use  of  such  tactics  and  its  value  in  protecting 
small  business  is  widely  recognized.  It  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  easy,  however,  to  protect  small  business 
in  world  markets  from  the  abuses  of  international 
cartels,  for  several  countries,  especially  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  have  a  different  tradition 
from  ours  in  these  matters.  But  our  military  vic- 
tory will  give  us  an  excellent  chance  to  curb  the 
world  cartel  system  by  attacking  its  German  base 
of  operations.  Furthermore,  there  are  increas- 
ing signs  that  the  people  of  the  liberated  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  coming  to  realize  that  a  laissez- 
faire  attitude  with  respect  to  cartels  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  achievement  of  a  healthy  economic 
system.  We  may  therefore  have  a  real  chance  to 
get  effective  international  action  on  this  problem, 
and  we  certainly  propose  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  get  ahead  in  that  direction. 

But  even  if  we  are  successful  in  our  policy  with 
respect  to  restrictive  and  monopolistic  practices, 
trade  will  not  move  if  governments  interfere  un- 
duly with  it.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  we  must 
have  an  active  and  effective  program  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers  if  we  are  to  have  increased 
prosperity  in  an  expanding  world  economy.  This 
is  because  business  operations  of  all  kinds  depend 
on  orders ;  orders  depend  on  the  chance  to  make  a 
profit ;  and  the  chance  to  make  a  profit  is  cut  down 
by  anything  that  restricts  trade  and  adds  unneces- 
sarily to  costs. 

We  all  understand  quite  clearly  that  high  trans- 
portation costs  between  two  points  reduce  the  op- 
portunities for  profitable  trade  between  those  areas. 
Unreasonable  governmental  barriers  against  ex- 
ports or  imports  have  the  same  effect  as  an  artificial 
addition  to  transportation  costs.  We  all  believe 
it  is  worthwhile  to  improve  harbors  and  railroads 
and  roads  and  airports  so  that  passengers  and 
goods  may  move  more  easily  and  at  less  cost,  and 
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we  have  as  a  nation  spent  enormous  energies  and 
sums  of  money  to  do  so.  For  the  same  reason  and 
the  same  purpose  it  is  worthwhile  expending  in- 
genuity and  thought  in  the  reduction  of  all  kinds 
of  artificial  barriers  to  trade. 

In  negotiating  reductions  in  trade  barriers,  the 
United  States  will  have  three  major  objectives: 
First,  to  secure  reductions  of  the  foreign  barriers 
and  discriminations  against  American  exports 
which  still  exist  in  many  countries.  Second,  to 
hold  back  the  pressure  in  many  countries  for  in- 
creased protectionism  after  the  war,  and  to  turn 
that  movement  in  the  other  direction  as  much  as 
possible.  Third,  to  prevent  the  possible  break-up 
of  the  world  economy  into  isolated  economic  blocs. 
If  blocs  arise,  the  friction  between  them  would 
be  very  bad  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  would  seriously  threaten  the 
political  foundations  of  security. 

Therefore  one  of  the  major  aims  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  the  reduction  in  barriers 
to  trade  on  a  world-wide  scale,  making  it  possible 
for  a  country  to  sell  goods  to  another  country  and 
to  use  the  proceeds  to  buy  goods  from  a  third  coun- 
try. As  a  typical  example  of  this  kind  of  trade 
around  the  board,  which  we  call  multilateral  trade, 
we  might  consider  our  own  trade  with  England 
before  the  war. 

England  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  our 
largest  peacetime  customers— in  most  years  the 
largest.  We  have  bought  some  things  from  Eng- 
land too  of  course,  but  by  no  means  so  much  in 
dollar  value  as  she  bought  from  us.  The  British 
balanced  their  accounts  with  us  therefore,  in  part, 
by  selling,  for  instance,  machinery  and  textiles  to 
tropical  countries  which  in  turn  sold  various  tropi- 
cal products  to  us  in  large  volume.  This  kind  of 
triangular  or  multilateral  trade,  which  benefits  all 
parties,  can  obviously  be  broken  up  and  interfered 
with  by  excessive  governmental  barriers  in  any  one 
of  the  countries  concerned.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  to  us  to  get  trade  barriers  reduced  not 
in  one  or  two  countries  but  in  all  countries,  and 
not  only  on  the  goods  they  import  from  us  but  also 
on  the  goods  they  import  from  each  other. 

The  whole  point  is  that  the  total  of  world  pro- 
duction, world  employment,  and  world  trade  is  not 
a  constant  figure,  any  more  than  the  correspond- 
ing totals  are  in  the  United  States.  The  best  com- 
mercial policy  and  the  one  that  is  best  for  small 
business  is  one  that  seeks  to  make  the  total  larger. 
One  direct  and  simple  way  to  do  that,  without  any 
subsidy  or  bureaucratic  regulation,  is  to  reduce  the 
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artificial  barriers  that  keep  the  total  down.  That 
is  the  method  of  the  trade-agreements  program, 
which  Secretary  Hull  so  long  sponsored  and  ad- 
ministered, and  which  his  successors  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  anxious  to  carry  forward. 
The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  passed 
by  Congress  in  1934  authorized  the  President  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  other  countries  by 
which  the  United  States  and  any  interested  coun- 
try could  each  reduce  the  tariff  and  other  trade 
barriers  which  they  maintained  against  goods  from 
the  other.  The  agreements  concluded  as  a  result 
of  this  act  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  freer 
flow  of  private  trade  between  the  United  State* 
and  the  countries  with  whom  agreements  have  beer 
made. 

As  President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  in  his  mes- 
sage, a  more  effective  tool  than  the  authority 
granted  under  the  old  Trade  Agreements  Act  i$ 
now  needed.    Too  much  of  the  authority  grantee 
under  the  original  act  has  been  used  up,  especiallj 
as  regards  our  trade  with  England  and  Canada  as 
well  as  with  the  other  countries  with  whom  w< 
have  made  agreements.    These  include  France 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland 
and  most  of  the  American  republics.    If  we  d< 
not  have  something  to  trade  with,  in  our  negotia 
tions  with  these  countries,  there  is  little  leewaj 
left  in  the  program.    A  bill  is,  as  you  know,  nov 
before  Congress  for  the  extension  and  strengthen 
ing  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  wouk 
give  the  United  States  bargaining  power  to  secun 
real  and  substantial  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
I  shall  discuss  the  particular  measure  in  greate: 
detail  in  the  near  future  before  the  Ways  an< 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  to  whom  it  ha 
been  referred.    But  I  can  say  now  that  an  exten 
sion  and  strengthening  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act,  substantially  on  the  lines  of  the  House  bill 
is  in  my  opinion  essential  to  any  intelligent  Amer 
ican  policy  in  commercial  matters  in  the  post-wa 
years.    It  will  not  be  very  intelligent  for  Ameri 
cans  to  loan  money  or  to  make  investments  or  t 
sell  goods  abroad  unless  we  put  it  in  the  powe 
of  our  debtors  and  customers  to  pay  us.   They  mus 
pay  us  chiefly  in  the  goods  and  services  we  bu; 
from  them.    A  liberal  commercial  policy,  includ 
ing  reduction  both  of  government-created  and  c 
cartel-created  barriers  to  trade,  is  an  essential  pai 
of  any  program  whose  objectives  are  free  entei 
prise,  prosperity,  and  peace.    In  all  such  mattei 
the  interests  of  small  business  and  of  the  Natio 
are,  of  course,  identical. 
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Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Belgium 
Under  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  BELGIAN  AMBASSADOR  AND  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


April  17,  1945. 


Ule&aed  to  th»  prau  April  18] 

"he  Honorable 
Edward  R.  Stettintub,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  State 

[y  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

Several  questions  of  interpretation  have  arisen 
ith  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Agreement 
etween  our  two  Governments  under  Section  3  (c) 
f  the  Lend  Lease  Act.  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful 
)  indicate  the  understanding  which  my  Govern- 
lent  now  has  with  respect  to  these  questions  and 

would  appreciate  an  expression  from  you  as  to 
■hether  or  not  these  understandings  are  correct. 

1.  It  is  the  understanding  of  my  Government 
lat  the  Agreement  does  not  apply  to  arms  and 
mnitions,  and  that  arms  and  munitions  now  or 
ereafter  provided  to  my  Government  will  be  sup- 
lied,  on  a  straight  lend  lease  basis,  under  the 
agreement  of  June  16, 1942,  between  our  two  Gov- 
rnments  on  the  principles  applying  to  mutual  aid. 

2.  We  understand  that  in  general  it  is  not  the 
itention  of  the  United  States  Government  to  ex- 
rcise  its  right  under  Article  V  of  the  Agreement 
etween  our  two  Governments  dated  June  16, 1942, 
3  recapture  any  articles  for  which  the  Govern- 
lent  of  Belgium  has  paid  or  is  to  pay  the  United 
tates  Government.  If,  however,  the  United 
tates  Government  should  exercise  this  right  with 
Bspect  to  any  such  articles,  appropriate  arrange- 
lents  will  be  made  for  repayment  to  the  Gov- 
rnment  of  Belgium. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Ar- 
icle  III  of  the  Agreement  under  Section  3  (c) 
f  the  Lend  Lease  Act,  it  is  the  understanding  of 
ly  Government  that  no  articles  or  services  will  be 
ransferred  or  rendered  to  my  Government  under 
hat  Article  unless  they  have  been  requisitioned  by 
ly  Government. 

4.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  P7  of  the 


Agreement  under  Section  S  (c)  of  the  Lend  Lease 
Act,  it  is  stated  that  changes  may  be  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  items  set  forth  in  the  Schedule 
annexed  thereto,  by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Belgium.  It  is  our  understanding  that  this  lan- 
guage means  that  not  only  the  items  but  also  the 
values  expressed  for  each  item  in  the  Schedule  and 
the  total  value  expressed  for  the  whole  Schedule, 
may  be  modified  by  mutual  agreement. 

5.  With  regard  generally  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  under  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend 
Lease  Act  with  reference  to  risk  of  loss  and  trans- 
fer, as  expressed  in  Section  A  of  the  Schedule 
annexed  to  the  Agreement,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  suitable  opportunity  will  be  given  to  repre- 
sentatives of  my  Government,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  procedures  of  your  Government,  to  in- 
spect articles  proposed  to  be  transferred  before 
their  transfer. 

6.  With  reference  to  the  provision  of  the  Sched- 
ule annexed  to  the  Agreement  under  Section  3  (c) 
of  the  Lend  Lease  Act  that  risk  of  loss  shall  pass 
in  accordance  with  the  customary  practice  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  respect  to  trans- 
fers under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  11,  1941, 
it  is  the  understanding  of  my  Government  that 
under  the  practice  referred  to  risk  of  loss  usually 
passes  when  the  articles  leave  the  possession  of  the 
supplier  or  are  withdrawn  from  the  United  States 
Government  stock. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  provision  of  Section  A 
of  the  Schedule  annexed  to  the  Agreement  under 
Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend  Lease  Act  that  "those 
articles  which,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  periods  au- 
thorized by  law,  shall  have  been  contracted  for  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  shall  not  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Government  of  Belgium 
as  above  set  forth,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  Belgium  upon  the 
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last  day  of  such  periods",  it  is  the  understanding 
of  my  Government  that  the  term  "periods"  refers 
to  the  period  as  now  provided  for  by  the  last  clause 
of  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend  Lease  Act,  or  as  such 
period  may  hereafter  be  extended  by  amendment 
of  that  Act,  during  which  the  powers  conferred 
by  or  pursuant  to  Section  3  (a)  of  that  Act  may 
be  exercised  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
a  contract  or  agreement  made  under  Section  3  (c) 
of  that  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Baron  Robert  Silvercrtjts 

Belgian  Ambassador 

MEMORANDUM  OF 

[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica directs  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
Belgium  to  the  proposed  agreement *  under  Sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  in  particular 
to  Article  IV  thereof.     Under  Article  IV  this 
Government  will  review,  from  time  to  time,  and 
particularly  at  the   conclusion  of  hostilities  in 
Europe,  as  determined  by  the  President,  articles 
and  services  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  annexed  to 
the  Agreement  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
delivery  of  such  articles  or  services  should  be  with- 
held in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  reservation  made  by  this  Government  in  Ar- 
ticle IV  to  withhold  delivery  of  articles  and  serv- 
ices "whenever  the  President  determines  that  such 
action  is  in  the  national  interest"  constitutes  a 
broad  power  to  cancel  or  revoke  procurement  pro- 
grams or  contracts.    It  is  not  possible  to  predict 
with  precision  what  occasions  or  circumstances 
may  arise  in  the  future  which  may  require  this 
Government  to  withhold  delivery.    Actual  deliv- 
ery will  always  be  subject  to  the  development  of 
the  military  situation,  and  the  changing  demands 
of  strategy,  as  well  as  to  economic  and  financial 
factors  which  affect  the  national  interest  of  this 
Government. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica expects  that  all  articles  and  services  transferred 
to  the  Government  of  Belgium  on  or  before  Febru- 
ary 28,  1945,  pursuant  to  the  exchange  of  notes 

1  To  be  printed  in  the  Executive  Agreement  Series. 
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April  17, 191(6. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Ambassador: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  today's  date  outlining 
your  Government's  understanding  of  seven  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Agreement  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments under  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act, 
I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  understanding  oi 
your  Government  coincides  with  the  views  held  bj 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  these  matters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  R.  Stettintus,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  State 
His  Excellency 
Baron  Robert  Sievercruys, 
Belgian  Ambassador. 

INTERPRETATION 

between  the  Foreign  Economic  Administratioi 
and  the  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Statei 
on  October  20  and  October  25,  1944,  will  be  paic 
for  in  United  States  dollars  in  accordance  witl 
the  terms  of  those  notes  and  any  articles  and  serv 
ices  requisitioned  in  accordance  with  the  provi 
sions  of  those  notes  but  transferred  after  Febru 
ary  28,  1945,  will  be  regarded,  if  appropriate,  a 
deliveries  under  the  Schedule  annexed  to  th 
Agreement. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 
ica  further  wishes  to  point  out  that,  in  view  of  th 
existing  economic  and  governmental  relationship 
and  arrangements  between  the  Government  o 
Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg 
and  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Belgium  an 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  are  employin 
their  resources  together  in  the  prosecution  of  th 
war  against  the  common  enemy,  it  is  understoo 
that  some  of  the  articles,  or  an  appropriate  portio 
thereof,  delivered  under  this  Agreement  are  r< 
quired  for  use  or  consumption  within  the  Gran 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  that  the  Governrner 
of  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembour 
will  make  such  arrangements  between  them  as  ma 
be  needed  to  effectuate  such  use  or  consumptio 
within  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  Tt 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
therefore  consents  to  the  transfer  by  the  Goven 
ment  of  Belgium  of  such  articles,  or  an  appropr 
ate  portion  thereof,  to  the  Grand  Duchy  < 
Luxembourg. 


>RIL  22,  1945 

It  is  further  understood  that  the  Government  of 
frlgiiim  will  be  obligated  to  pay  currently  for 
rilian  supplies  furnished  by  the  combined  mili- 
rv  authorities  under  "Plan  A"  or  "Plan  A"  as 
odified.  Payment  will  be  made  in  accordance 
ith  the  arrangements  to  be  made  with  the  govern - 
ents  which  have  furnished  the  supplies,  and  in 
nited  States  dollars  to  the  extent  determined 
ider  such  arrangements. 
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It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  any  lend-lease  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Belgium,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  will  act 
in  accordance  with  its  Constitutional  procedures. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington. 

April  17, 1945. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  THE  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 

AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 


cleased  to  the  press  April  18] 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State, 
bo  T.  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
r,  and  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
reasury,  acting  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
:ates  on  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  matters 
ith  the  Government  of  Belgium,  on  April  18 
ade  the  following  statement : 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Bel- 
um  yesterday  signed  two  agreements,  one  pro- 
ding  that  the  United  States  furnish  to  Belgium 
ipplies  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
ie  other  confirming  and  extending  existing  ar- 
ingements  under  which  Belgium  supplies  reverse 
nd-lease  aid  to  the  United  States.  These  agree- 
ents  supplement  the  Master  Agreement  entered 
to  by  the  United  States  and  Belgium  under  the 
snd-Lease  Act  on  June  16, 1942,  and  the  exchange 
:  letters  between  the  Governments  with  respect 
i  procurement  of  essential  supplies  which  was 
itered  into  by  Foreign  Economic  Administrator 
bo  T.  Crowley  and  the  Belgian  Ambassador, 
ount  Robert  van  der  Straten-Ponthoz,  in  October 
•44.  and  supersede  the  supplementary  agreement 
itween  the  two  nations  on  reverse  lend-lease  en- 
red  into  on  January  30,  1943. 
Arms  and  munitions  will  be  furnished  as 
raight  lend-lease  under  the  terms  of  the  Master 
greement  in  accordance  with  the  assignments 
ade  by  the  Munitions  Assignment  Board  pursu- 
it to  the  directives  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
taff. 

The  new  agreement  with  respect  to  lend-lease, 
illowing  the  pattern  of  the  agreement  entered 
ito  by  the  United  States  and  the  Provisional  Gov- 


ernment of  France  on  February  28,  1945,  is  made 
under  the  authority  of  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  and  provides  for  payment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Belgium  for  lend-lease  supplies  re- 
ceived by  it  after  a  determination  by  the  President 
that  such  supplies  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  position  of  Belgium  in  Europe  and  its  in- 
dustrial capacity  make  it  of  major  importance  to 
the  Allied  war  effort  to  achieve  complete  victory 
over  the  Axis.  Much  of  the  supplies  for  the  Al- 
lied armies  on  the  Western  Front  pass  through 
Belgium's  leading  port,  Antwerp,  and  across  Bel- 
gium. In  addition,  Belgian  production  is  provid- 
ing all  types  of  supplies  from  food  to  steel  girders 
for  the  Allied  armies. 

Since  the  time  General  Eisenhower's  armies  first 
entered  Belgium,  the  Belgian  Government  has  fur- 
nished upwards  of  $107,000,000  worth  of  lend-lease 
aid  to  the  Allied  forces,  of  which  $48,000,000  worth 
has  been  provided  to  the  United  States  armies. 
An  additional  $48,000,000  worth  of  reverse  lend- 
lease  aid  had  been  ordered  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Allied  forces  by  the  end  of 
February.  Belgian  aid  currently  provided  the 
United  States  armies  under  reverse  lend-lease  is 
valued  at  approximately  $18,000,000  per  month. 
These  figures  include  aid  provided  from  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg  which  has  an  economic 
union  with  Belgium. 

This  contribution  of  reverse  lend-lease  has  in- 
cluded labor,  materials,  transportation,  airports, 
buildings  and  the  output  of  Belgian  factories  and 
plants.  It  has  been  provided  at  real  sacrifice  to  the 
Belgian  people.     To  make  coal  available  to  the 
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Allied  armies,  the  Belgians  reduced  their  own  very 
low  civilian  consumption;  they  have  produced 
structural  steel  for  bridges  and  other  Army  con- 
struction, and  metal  products  such  as  spare  parts 
for  tanks  and  other  equipment.  Food  has  been 
made  available  to  our  armed  forces  in  spite  of  an 
extreme  shortage  in  the  Belgian  supply.  This  con- 
dition prevails  also  with  respect  to  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  goods  which  have  been 
made  available. 

The  new  agreement  signed  today  with  respect  to 
reverse  lend-lease  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the 
types  of  aid  given  heretofore,  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment will  supply  mutually  agreed  upon 
amounts  of  strategic  materials  from  the  Belgian 
Congo  which  are  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific,  for  example,  cop- 
per, tin  and  rubber. 

As  of  February  1,  1945,  the  United  States  had 
transferred  to  Belgium  lend-lease  supplies  in  the 
total  amount  of  $8,120,000  of  which  $3,346,000  has 
been  paid  for  in  cash. 

If  the  Belgian  economy  is  to  make  its  maximum 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  Belgium  must  be 
supplied  with  food,  raw  materials  and  basic  short- 
life  equipment,  such  as  repair  parts  and  replace- 
ments for  transport  and  war  production  purposes. 
The  newly  signed  agreement  under  Section  3  (c) 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  only  covers  supplies  needed 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  no  supplies  have 
been  included  for  postwar  relief,  postwar  rehabili- 
tation, or  postwar  reconstruction  purposes.  Some 
of  the  supplies  covered  by  the  agreement  are 
already  in  production.  In  the  event  that  any  of 
these  supplies  should  become  available  for  delivery 
too  late  to  be  of  use  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
they  will,  if  delivered  to  Belgium,  be  paid  for  in 
dollars  instead  of  on  straight  lend-lease  terms. 
The  agreement  provides  for  payment  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government  for  such  supplies  in  equal  annual 
instalments  beginning  July  1, 1946  or  the  first  day 
of  July  following  delivery,  and  ending  July  1, 
1975  with  interest  at  2%  percent  per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the 
war,  the  Belgian  3  (c)  agreement,  unlike  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  France,  does  not  contain  industrial  equip- 
ment requiring  a  long  time  to  produce  and  having 
a  long  period  of  usefulness,  such  as  locomotives 
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and  freight  cars.  If  the  Belgian  Government  de 
sires  to  purchase  such  equipment  in  the  Unite* 
States,  it  may  do  so  for  cash. 

Deliveries  of  supplies  under  the  Belgian  3  (c 
agreement  are  subject  to  review  in  the  light  of  th 
over-all  supply  situation  in  the  United  States  an< 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  withhold  de 
livery  if  in  his  judgment  the  national  interest  o 
the  United  States  so  requires.  A  memorandux 
accompanying  the  agreement  makes  it  clear  tha 
this  review  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  de 
velopments  in  the  military  situation  and  the  chang 
ing  demands  of  strategy,  as  well  aa  economic  an 
financial  factors  affecting  our  national  interest. 

The  Belgian  Government  may  be  released  f  ror 
accepting  supplies  under  the  3(c)  agreement  b 
paying  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  Go\ 
ernment  with  respect  to  such  supplies  includin 
contract  cancellation  charges. 

The  entire  arrangement  permits  an  orderl 
liquidation  of  lend-lease  contracts  entered  into  b 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  manner  pre 
vided  in  Section  3(c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  supplies  covered  by  the  3(c)  agreement  coi 
sist  of  the  following: 

Raw  materials $90, 000, 0C 

Food 75, 000, 0C 

Petroleum 14,000,0C 

Agricultural  supplies 18, 000, 0C 

Clothing,  footwear  and  shoe  repair 

materials 5, 000, 0C 

Medical  supplies 1, 500, 0C 

Short  life  equipment  for  industrial 

and  transport  facilities  used  in 

war  production 77, 000, 0C 

Prisoner-of-war  supplies  ....  2,  500, 0C 
Freight  charges  on  United   States 

vessels 42,200, 0C 

Total $325, 200, 0( 

The  supplies  and  services  to  be  furnished  incluc 
such  items  as  cotton  for  production  of  duck  f( 
tents  and  other  textiles  for  the  armed  forces,  rul 
ber  for  production  of  tires  for  military  vehicle 
and  similar  war  production  materials.  They  als 
include  other  vital  supplies  such  as  petroleur 
handtools  and  trucks  for  war  production  and  oth< 
essential  operations,  and  food  and  medical  su] 
plies  to  enable  the  Belgian  people  to  fight,  produ< 
and  work  most  effectively  for  the  complete  defej 
of  Germany  and  Japan. 
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Exchange  of  Letters  Between  the  Belgian  Ambassador  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  Regarding  the  Reciprocal-Aid  Agreements 


Leleated  to  the  press  April  18] 
HBASSADB   DB   BELGIQUE 

Washington,  April  17,  191^5. 
m: 

In  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  January 
1942,  the  contracting  governments  pledged 
temselves  to  employ  their  full  resources,  military 
id  economic,  against  those  nations  with  which 
iey  are  at  war ;  and  in  the  Agreement  of  June  16, 
J42,1  each  contracting  government  undertook 
\  provide  the  other  with  such  articles,  services, 
icilities  or  information  useful  in  the  prosecution 
I  their  common  war  undertaking  as  each  may  be 
i  a  position  to  supply.  It  is  further  the  under- 
anding  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  that  the 
sneral  principle  to  be  followed  in  providing  mu- 
lal  aid  as  set  forth  in  the  said  Agreement  of  June 
5,  1942,  is  that  the  war  production  and  the  war 
(sources  of  both  Nations  should  be  used  by  the 
rmed  forces  of  each  and  of  the  other  United  Na- 
ons  in  ways  which  most  effectively  utilize  the 
mailable  materials,  manpower,  production  f  acili- 
es  and  shipping  space. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  supplementing  Article 
[  and  Article  VI  of  the  Agreement  of  June  16, 
)42,  between  our  two  Governments  for  the  pro- 
ision  of  reciprocal  aid,  I  have  the  honor  to  set 
nth  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of 
elgium  of  the  principles  and  procedures  appli- 
tble  to  the  provision  of  aid  by  the  Government  of 
elgium  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
ad  the  manner  in  which  such  aid  will  be  corre- 
ited  with  the  maintenance  of  such  forces  by  the 
nited  States  Government. 

1.  The  Government  of  Belgium  retaining  the 
ght  of  final  decision  in  each  case  in  the  light  of 
s  own  potentialities  and  responsibilities,  will 
rovide  the  United  States  or  its  armed  forces  with 
le  following  types  of  assistance  as  reciprocal  aid 
hen  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  found  that  they 
in  most  effectively  be  procured  in  Belgium  or  the 
lelgian  Congo : 

(a)  Military  equipment,  munitions  and  military 
nd  naval  stores; 

(b)  Other  supplies,  materials,  facilities,  serv- 
:es  and  information  for  the  United  States  forces 


including  payment  of  those  civil  claims  against 
the  United  States  and  its  armed  forces,  employees 
and  officers  that  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  Governments  as  a  proper  charge  against 
the  Belgian  Government,  but  not  including  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  United  States  forces,  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  civilian  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  administrative  expenses  of 
United  States  missions ; 

(c)  Supplies,  materials  and  services  needed  in 
the  construction  of  military  projects,  tasks  and 
similar  capital  works  required  for  the  common  war 
effort  in  Belgium  or  the  Belgian  Congo,  except 
for  the  wages  and  salaries  of  United  States  citizens. 

(d)  Supplies,  materials  and  services  needed  in 
the  construction  of  such  military  projects,  tasks 
and  capital  works  in  territory  other  than  Belgium 
or  the  Belgian  Congo  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  that  Belgium  or  the  Belgian 
Congo  is  a  more  practical  source  of  supply  than 
the  United  States  or  another  of  the  United 
Nations ; 

(e)  Such  other  supplies,  materials,  facilities, 
services  and  information  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as 
necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

2.  The  practical  application  of  the  principles 
formulated  in  this  note,  including  the  procedure 
by  which  requests  for  aid  are  made  and  acted  upon, 
shall  be  worked  out  as  occasion  may  require  by 
agreement  between  the  two  governments,  acting 
when  possible  through  their  appropriate  military 
or  civilian  administrative  authorities.  Requests 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  such  aid  will 
be  presented  by  duly  authorized  authorities  of  the 
United  States  to  official  agencies  of  the  Belgian 
Government  which  will  be  designated  or  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  of  Belgium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  provision  of  reciprocal  aid. 

3.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of 
Belgium  that  all  such  aid,  as  well  as  other  aid,  in- 
cluding information  received  under  Article  VI  of 
the  Agreement  of  June  16,  1942,  accepted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  his  authorized 
representatives  from  the  Government  of  Belgium 
will  be  received  as  a  benefit  to  the  United  States 


1  Bulletin  of  June  20, 1942,  p.  551. 
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under  the  Act  of  March  11, 1941.  In  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  appropriate  record  of  aid 
received  under  this  arrangement,  except  for  mis- 
cellaneous facilities  and  services,  will  be  kept  by 
each  Government. 

4.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  procurement  in 
Belgium  metropolitan  territory  of  supplies,  mate- 
rials, facilities,  information  and  services  described 
in  Section  1,  by  permitting  their  direct  purchase 
rather  than  their  procurement  by  the  methods  con- 
templated in  Section  2,  during  the  period  of  mili- 
tary operations  and  until  such  time  as  the  official 
agencies  of  the  Belgian  Government  are  able  to 
provide  such  reciprocal  aid  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated in  Section  2,  the  Government  of  Belgium 
agreed  to  make  available  to  designated  officers  of 
the  United  States  Government  such  Belgian  franc 
currency  or  credits  as  may  be  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  necessary  arrangements  will  be  made 
by  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  concurs 
in  the  foregoing,  I  would  suggest  that  the  present 
note  and  your  reply  to  that  effect  be  regarded  as 
placing  on  record  the  understanding  of  our  two 
governments  in  this  matter  and  as  superseding  the 
exchange  of  notes  of  January  30, 1943  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  for  clarity  and  convenience  of  admin- 
istration the  present  note  and  your  reply  be  mad© 
retroactive  to  June  16, 1942,  the  date  of  the  Agree- 
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ment  of  the  two  Governments  on  the  principles  of 
mutual  aid. 

I  avail  [etc.]  Baron  Robert  Silvercbuys 

The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinics,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.G. 

April  17, 191$. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  of  today's  date  concerning  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to  the  provision  of  aid 
by  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  the  United  States 
of  America  or  its  forces. 

In  reply  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  agrees  with  the 
understanding  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  as 
expressed  in  that  note.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the 
exchange  of  notes  of  January  30,  1943  on  this  sub- 
ject is  hereby  superseded  by  your  present  note  and 
this  reply,  both  of  which  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  contained  in  your  present  note,  will 
be  regarded  as  placing  on  record  the  understand- 
ing between  our  two  Governments  in  this  matter. 

This  further  integration  and  strengthening  of 
our  common  war  effort  gives  me  great  satisfaction. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Edward  R.  STETHsrrus,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  State 
His  Excellency 

Baron  Robert  Silvercruys, 
Belgian  Ambassador. 


Replacement  of  Imported  Articles  Used  by  United  States 

Armed  Forces  in  Belgium 

LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  BELGIAN  AMBASSADOR 


[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

April  17, 19tf„ 
My  Dear  Mr.  Ambassador: 

You  will  recall  that  on  January  30,  1943,  Dean 
Acheson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Belgian  Ambassador  with  respect 
to  the  receipt  by  this  Government  as  reciprocal  aid 
of  articles  previously  purchased  abroad  and  im- 
ported into  Belgian  territory.  In  that  letter  Mr. 
Acheson  stated  that  this  Government  does  not  ex- 
pect the  Belgian  Government  or  the  authorities  in 
the  Belgian  Congo  to  furnish  such  articles  to 


American  forces  as  reciprocal  aid  and  that,  if  such 
articles  were  furnished  as  reciprocal  aid  in  emer- 
gency situations,  this  Government  would  be  en- 
tirely agreeable  to  the  principle  that  they  should 
be  replaced  from  the  United  States  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Acheson  further  stated  that  American 
forces  would  not  request  or  accept  as  reciprocal  aid 
any  such  articles,  the  replacement  of  which  was 
regarded  by  the  Belgian  Government  as  desirable, 
without  specific  authorization  in  each  case  from 
the  War  Department. 

The  exigencies  of  war  have  made  strict  compli- 
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ance  with  this  procedure  impractical,  and  your 
Government  has  furnished  such  articles  to  this 
Government  and  its  armed  forces  without  compli- 
ance with  this  procedure.  The  quantity  and  value 
of  the  articles  so  furnished  are  not  yet  known  and 
1  it  is  anticipated  that  considerable  time  may  be  re- 
quired before  mutual  agreement  can  be  reached  as 
to  the  exact  value  of  the  articles  to  be  replaced  un- 
der the  terms  of  Mr.  Acheson's  letter. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Acheson's  letter  no  non-mili- 
tary supplies  were  being  provided  by  my  Govern- 
ment to  your  Government  as  straight  lend-lease. 
Now,  however,  our  two  Governments  have  con- 
cluded an  agreement  under  Section  3  (c)  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  under  which  this  Government 
will  furnish  non-military  supplies  as  straight  lend- 
lease  aid  to  your  Government  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided therein. 

I  should  therefore  like  to  propose  that  the  obli- 
gation in  Mr.  Acheson's  letter  to  replace  articles 
provided  as  reciprocal  aid  which  have  previously 
been  purchased  abroad  and  imported  into  Belgian 
territory  should  not  apply  to  articles  hereafter 
made  available  to  this  Government  as  reciprocal 
aid. 

With  respect  to  such  articles  transferred  as  re- 
ciprocal aid  by  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  the 
United  States  or  its  armed  forces  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  Agreement  under  Section 
3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pose that  final  action  with  respect  to  replacement 
be  deferred  until  the  final  determination  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  mutual  aid  has 
been  provided  and  received  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  June  16,  1942,  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciples applying  to  mutual  aid.  At  the  time  such 
a  final  determination  is  reached,  and  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  aid  furnished  by  the  United  States  and 
the  reciprocal  aid  furnished  by  the  Government 
of  Belgium  becomes  known,  the  United  States  will 
make  such  replacement  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  expressed  in  Mr.  Acheson's  letter  to  any 
extent  then  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Governments  as  just  and  equitable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
His  Excellency 
Baron  Robert  Silvercruts, 
Belgian  Ambassador. 
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Mutual  Aid  With  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  on  Cash  Basis 

[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

All  forms  of  mutual  aid  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
or  by  the  Union  Government  to  the  United  States 
have  been  placed  upon  a  cash  basis,  as  from  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  which  took 
place  on  April  17, 1945. 

By  a  second  exchange  of  notes  on  the  same  date 
the  two  Governments  agreed  to  cooperate  in  for- 
mulating a  program  of  agreed  action  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  production,  employment,  and  trade, 
the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrimination  in 
international  trade,  and  the  reduction  of  tariff  and 
other  trade  barriers.  This  agreement  is  identical 
in  substance  with  the  provisions  of  article  VII  of 
the  mutual-aid  agreements  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  signed  with  a  number  of  other 
Governments. 

The  following  notes  were  exchanged  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Charge  d'Affaires 
ad  interim  of  the  Legation  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  at  Washington: 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  memorandum  dated  May 
8th  from  the  State  Department  and  recent  dis- 
cussions between  representatives  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  those  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  con- 
cerning the  proposal  that  all  forms  of  mutual  aid 
provided  by  either  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  or  of  the  United  States  to  the  other 
should  be  financed  by  cash  payments  as  from  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1944, 1  am  directed  to  inform  you  that 
the  Union  Government  agrees  to  the  application  of 
such  a  cash  basis  in  its  relations  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

(2)  The  Union  Government  is  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  accept  liability  for  all  combat  material, 
aircraft  and  other  goods  shipped  on  and  after  15th 
February,  1944,  and  supplied  direct  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  by  means  of  retrans- 
fer  from  other  Governments,  on  orders  placed  by 
the  Union  Government.  This  would  include 
equipment  for  coastal  defence  undertaken  by  the 
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Union  Government  in  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  would  not 
include  the  provision  of  aircraft  and  equipment 
for  the  Flying  Boat  Squadron  No.  262  at  present 
based  on  Durban,  which  is,  by  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  liability  of  the  latter  govern- 
ment, in  so  far  as  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
spares  and  related  equipment  is  concerned. 

(3)  The  basis  of  the  foregoing  proposal  is  that 
liability  for  goods  supplied  should  follow  the  au- 
thority responsible  for  the  issue  of  the  order  of 
procurement.  The  Union  Government  would, 
therefore,  be  liable  solely  for  goods  received  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  and  it  would  not  be  liable  for  any  goods 
which  the  United  Kingdom  Government  may  sup- 
ply for  the  temporary  or  intermittent  use  of  the 
Union  Forces  under  United  Kingdom  operational 
control  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
financial  arrangements  in  existence  between  the 
two  governments. 

(4)  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  concurs  in  the  foregoing,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  present  note  and  your  reply  to  that  efFect 
be  regarded  as  placing  on  record  the  understand- 
ing of  our  two  Governments  in  this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.] 

J.  R.  Jordaan 
Charge  &  Affaires  ad  interim 

ANNEX 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  that  the  following  in- 
terpretations apply  to  the  provisions  of  this  note : 

(1)  The  word  "shipped"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  denotes  the  actual  placing  of  goods 
on  board  ship ;  or  in  the  case  of  other  goods,  such 
as  aircraft  and  stores  carried  on  them,  the  time  at 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  trans- 
fers such  goods  to  the  Union  Government; 

(2)  The  words  "on  orders  placed  by  the  Union 
Government",  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  cover  the  case  of  any  goods  retransf erred  by 
any  Government  and  accepted  by  the  Union 
Government. 

(3)  Certain  squadrons  were  formed  and 
equipped  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  with  Lend- 
Lease  aircraft  and,  for  a  considerable  period,  car- 
ried out  operations  from  Union  bases.  Subse- 
quently these  squadrons,  complete  with  aircraft 


and  equipment,  proceeded  for  operational  work  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Such  aircraft  and  equipment 
furnished  prior  to  15th  February,  1944,  which  have 
subsequently  been  transferred  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Theatre  and  later  returned  to  the  Union  will 
be  regarded  as  Lend-Lease  material  supplied  to 
the  Union  Government  before  15th  February,  1944. 

(4)  For  so  far  as  the  Joint  Air  Training 
Scheme  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  concerned, 
it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Union  Government 
that  they  will  not  be  required  to  pay  for  aircraft 
and  equipment  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  obli- 
gated to  supply  for  the  scheme  and  which  are 
used  solely  for  that  purpose. 

(5)  Goods  are  frequently  landed  in  the  Union 
by  mistake  e.g.  when  they  arrive  without  ship- 
ping documents  and  ships  have  to  be  cleared  with- 
out delay.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Union 
Government  that  such  goods  will  not  be  regarded 
as  "accepted"  by  them,  although  they  may  be  stored 
by  the  responsible  authorities  for  security  pur- 
poses pending  a  directive  from  the  United  States 
Government  as  to  their  disposition. 

Sir: 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  today's 
date  concerning  the  financing  by  cash  payments  as 
from  February  15, 1944  of  all  forms  of  mutual  aid 
provided  by  either  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  or  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  you  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shares  the  understanding  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  ex- 
pressed in  that  note  and  in  the  Annex  thereto.  I 
agree  that  your  note  and  this  reply  thereto  should 
be  regarded  as  placing  on  record  the  understanding 
of  our  two  Governments  in  this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Edward  R.  Stetttnius,  Jr. 

"Secretary  of  State 


Sir: 

I  set  forth  below  my  understanding  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  conversations  which  have  taken 
place  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  year  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  with  regard  to  post-war  economic 
settlements. 

Our  two  Governments  are  engaged  in  a  cooper- 
ative undertaking,  together  with  every  other  na- 
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tion  or  people  of  like  mind,  to  the  end  of  laying 
the  bases  of  a  just  and  enduring  world  peace  se- 
curing order  under  law  to  themselves  and  all  na- 
tions. They  are  in  agreement  that  post-war  set- 
tlements must  be  such  as  to  promote  mutually  ad- 
vantageous economic  relations  between  them  and 
the  betterment  of  world-wide  economic  relations. 

To  that  end  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  are  prepared  to  cooperate  in  formulating  a 
program  of  agreed  action,  open  to  participation  by 
all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  directed  to  the 
expansion,  by  appropriate  international  and  do- 
mestic measures,  of  production,  employment,  and 
the  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods,  which  are 
the  material  foundations  of  the  liberty  and  wel- 
fare of  all  peoples ;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  discriminatory  treatment  in  international  com- 
merce, and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers;  and,  in  general,  to  the  attainment 
of  all  the  economic  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Joint 
Declaration  made  on  August  14, 1941  by  the  Presi- 
ient  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Our  Governments  have  in  large  measure  similar 
nterests  in  post-war  international  economic  policy, 
rhey  undertake  to  enter  at  an  early  convenient 
iate  into  conversations  between  themselves  and 
with  representatives  of  other  United  Nations  with 
i  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of  governing 
jconomic  conditions,  the  best  means  of  attaining 
;he  above-stated  objectives  by  agreed  action  on  the 
part  of  our  two  Governments  and  other  like- 
ninded  Governments. 

If  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
:oncurs  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  conclusions, 
[  would  suggest  that  the  present  note  and  your 
•eply  to  that  effect  should  be  regarded  as  placing 
>n  record  the  understanding  of  our  two  Govern- 
nents  in  this  matter. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  State 
Im, 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your  note  of  today's 
late  setting  forth  your  understanding  of  the  con- 
lusions  reached  in  conversations  between  repre- 
entatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
>outh  Africa  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  with  regard  to  post-war  economic  settle- 
aents.    That  understanding  is  as  follows: 

Our  two  Governments  are  prepared  to  cooper- 
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ate  in  formulating  a  program  of  agreed  action, 
open  to  participation  by  all  other  countries  of  like 
mind,  directed  to  the  expansion,  by  appropriate 
international  and  domestic  measures,  of  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  the  exchange  and  consump- 
tion of  goods,  which  are  the  material  foundations 
of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all  peoples;  to  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treat- 
ment in  international  commerce,  and  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers;  and,  in 
general,  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  economic  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration  made  on 
August  14,  1941,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Our  Governments  have  in  large  measure  similar 
interests  in  post-war  international  economic  policy. 
They  undertake  to  enter  at  an  early  convenient 
date  into  conversations  between  themselves  and 
with  representatives  of  other  United  Nations  with 
a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of  governing 
economic  conditions,  the  best  means  of  attaining 
the  above-stated  objectives  by  agreed  action  on 
the  part  of  our  two  Governments  and  other  like- 
minded  Governments. 

I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  concurs  in  the 
foregoing  statement  of  conclusions  and  agrees  to 
your  suggestion  that  your  note  of  today's  date,  and 
this  reply  should  be  regarded  as  placing  on  record 
the  understanding  of  our  two  Governments  in 
this  matter. 
Accept  [etc.] 

J.  R.  Jordaan,  Esquire 
Charge  d? Affaires  ad  interim 
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Fourth  Meeting  of  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee1 


FINAL  ACTION 


Resolution 

Whereas, 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
has  found  that  a  burdensome  world  surplus  of  cot- 
ton exists, 


Whereas, 

Many  of  the  cotton- 
producing  nations  which 
are  at  present  members 
of  the  International  Cot- 
ton Advisory  Commit- 
tee are  facing  problems 
and  difficulties  originat- 
ing from  certain  meas- 
ures adopted  by  other 
member  nations  to  deal 
with  cotton  surpluses  by 
unilateral  action,  and 

Whereas, 

International  collabo- 
ration in  the  manage- 
ment and  liquidation  of 
the  world  exportable 
surplus  is  preferable  to 
any  form  of  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the 
governments  of  individ- 
ual exporting  countries  in  disposing  of  their  own 
surplus  supplies, 
It  is  resolved  : 

1.  That  all  other  United  and  Associated  Nations 
substantially  interested  in  the  production,  expor- 
tation, or  importation  of  cotton  be  invited  to  des- 
ignate representatives  on  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee. 

2.  That  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  at  its  present  session  recommend  to  the 
Governments  of  Brazil,  Egypt,  France,  India,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  that  they 
appoint  within  one  month  representatives  to  serve 
as  a  special  study  group. 


MOTION  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

It  is  moved  that  the  Committee  request  the 
United  States  Government  to  take  note  of 
and  communicate  the  following  resolution  of 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  International  Cot- 
ton Advisory  Committee 

(a)  To  all  United  and  Associated  Nations 
substantially  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion, exportation,  or  importation  of 
cotton  and  not  now  represented  on  the 
Committee  in  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  paragraph  1 
and 

(b)  To  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Egypt, 
France,  India,  and  the  United  King- 
dom in  respect  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  paragraph  2. 


3.  That  the  study  group  as  soon  as  appointed 
organize  and  begin  work  on  a  report  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  governments  represented  on  the  In-| 
ternational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  within] 

three  months  of  the  date1 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
study  group,  the  report 
to  include  definite  pro- 
posals for  international 
collaboration. 

4.    That   the   study 
group   in   preparing   its. 
report  keep  in  mind  the 
following    consider- 
ations : 

(a)  That  effective  in- 
ternational management 
of  the  cotton  surplus 
would  require  the  col- 
laboration of  the  govern- 
ments of  countries  sub- 
stantially dependent  up- 
on imports  as  well  as  of 
producing  and  exporting 
countries ; 

(b)  That  an  effective  in- 
ternational arrangement 
looking    toward    a    re- 
duction in  excess  supplies  would  require  the  regu- 
lation of  one  or  more  of  the  following — exports, 
export  prices  and  production. 

(c)  That  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  inter- 
national action  would  take  fully  into  account 
ways  and  means  of  expanding  the  consumption 
of  cotton. 

5.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  submis- 
sion of  the  report  of  the  study  group  to  the  gov- 
ernments represented  on  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Committee  be  convened 
to  consider  the  report  and  take  such  action  on  it  as 
may  be  deemed  to  be  appropriate. 

1  Apr.  14, 1945.     See  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1, 1945,  p.  545. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FACTS  REGARDING  CURRENT  WORLD  COTTON  SUPPLIES 

AND  REQUIREMENTS' 


I.  The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, having  considered  in  detail  the  facts  in  regard 
to  current  world  cotton  supplies  and  present  and 
prospective  requirements,  has  established  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

1.  The  peacetime  level  of  international  trade  in 
cotton  in  pre-war  years  approximated  13,000,000 
bales  (of  500  pounds  or  equivalent)  a  year. 

2.  The  level  of  international  trade  in  cotton  has 
fallen  greatly  during  the  war  years,  and  is  between 
3,500,000  and  4,000,000  bales  in  the  current  1944-45 
season. 

3.  It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  expansion 
of  international  trade  in  cotton  will  occur  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  Europe  as  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  need  for  cotton  goods.  But 
as  wartime  difficulties  for  European  trade  may 
oot  be  immediately  removed  and  resumption  of 
trade  with  the  Orient  is  uncertain,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  total  actual  exports  during  the  next 
marketing  year,  1945-46,  will  not  approach  the 
pre-war  volume  of  trading. 

4.  It  is  estimated  that  after  taking  into  account 


domestic  consumption  within  the  various  export- 
ing countries  and  the  requirements  for  working 
stocks,  there  will  be  available  for  export  during 
1945-46  a  quantity  of  cotton  greatly  in  excess  of 
immediate  requirements. 

5.  In  every  year  since  1939-40  in  spite  of  war- 
time stringencies  of  manpower,  materials,  food 
and  shipping,  total  world  production  of  cotton  has 
exceeded  world  consumption.  The  levels  at  which 
prices  in  many  producing  countries  are  now  sus- 
tained by  governments  are  such  as  are  likely  to 
induce  greater  production  when  these  wartime 
handicaps  have  disappeared. 

6.  While  total  production  during  war  years  has 
consistently  exceeded  total  consumption,  the  actual 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  producing  countries 
during  the  war  has  greatly  expanded,  thus  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  movement  of  raw  cotton  in  inter- 
national trade. 

II.  The  Committee  is  agreed  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  surplus 
stocks  and  of  surplus  production  by  international 
collaboration.  The  Committee  is  continuing  its 
deliberations  with  this  purpose  in  mind. 


Signing  of  the  Third  Lend-Lease  Act 

Statement    hv    TTII?    DPPcrnr\rr 


Statement  by  THE  PRESIDENT 


;Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  17] 

This  is  the  third  time  that  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
las  been  extended  by  the  Congress — each  time  by 
>verwhelming  majorities. 

This  mighty  instrument  for  victory  is  one  of 
he  growing  monuments  to  the  boldness,  imagina- 
aon,  and  effective  statesmanship  of  Franklin 
Xoosevelt. 

At  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
le  saw  the  vital  need  for  aiding  those  who  were 
ighting  against  Axis  aggression  and  oppression  all 
»ver  the  world. 

The  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  that  vision  are 
•eing  shown  every  day  on  the  battle-fronts  all 
•ver  the  world. 

On  the  western  European  front — the  British, 
he  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians,  and  other 
Lllied  forces  have  been  equipped  in  part  with 
end -lease  guns  and  other  munitions  and  shoulder 

1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Committee  on  Apr.  10, 1945. 


to  shoulder  with  our  men  are  fighting  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  Nazi  Germany. 

In  Italy— American,  British,  Polish,  Brazilian, 
and  other  Allied  armed  forces  are  joined  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  speed  final  victory. 

On  the  eastern  front — the  Soviet  forces,  aided  by 
lend-lease  supplies,  are  striking  blows  which  are 
breaking  the  back  of  Nazi  military  power. 

In  the  Far  East— the  Chinese,  the  British,  the 
Australians,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Dutch,  and 
other  fighting  Allies  have  joined  with  us  in  a 
combined  attack  which  is  now  beating  at  the  doors 
of  Tokyo. 

Lend-lease  has  been  an  effective  instrument  to 
help  assure  a  complete  United  Nations  victory 
with  the  least  cost  in  American  and  Allied  lives. 

Lend-lease  will  be  carried  on  until  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  or  complete  defeat  of  Germany 
and  Japan. 


II 
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U.S.S.R.- Yugoslavia  Treaty 


The  American  Ambassador  at  Moscow  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  telegram 
dated  April  13,  a  translation  of  the  following 
treaty  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  Yugoslavia  signed  at  Moscow  April 
11, 1945,  as  it  appeared  in  Moscow  papers  April  12 : 

TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP,  MUTUAL  AID  AND  POST- 
WAR COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNION  OF 
SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  AND  YUGO- 
SLAVIA. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
Regency  Council  of  Yugoslavia, 

Resolved  to  bring  the  war  against  the  German 
aggressors  to  its  final  conclusion ;  desirous  still  fur- 
ther to  consolidate  the  friendship  existing  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia, 
which  together  are  fighting  against  the  common 
enemy — Hitlerite  Germany;  desirous  to  ensure 
close  cooperation  between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries  and  all  United  Nations  during  the  war 
and  in  peace  time,  and  to  make  their  contribution 
to  the  post-war  organization  of  security  and  peace ; 
convinced  that  the  consolidation  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia  corre- 
sponds to  the  vital  interests  of  the  two  peoples, 
and  best  serves  the  further  economic  development 
of  the  two  countries,  have  decided,  with  this  object 
in  view,  to  conclude  the  present  treaty,  and  have 
appointed  as  their  authorized  representatives: 
V.  M.  Molotov,  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  USSR ;  Marshal  Tito,  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Yugoslavia,  who,  after 
exchanging  their  credentials,  found  in  good  and 
due  order  agreed  on  the  following : 

Article  One. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  will  continue  the 
struggle  in  cooperation  with  one  another  and  with 
all  the  United  Nations  against  Germany  until  final 
victory.  The  two  contracting  parties  pledge  them- 
selves to  render  each  other  military  and  other  as- 
sistance and  support  of  every  kind. 

Article  Two. 

If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  in  the 
post-war  period  be  drawn  into  military  operations 


against  Germany,  which  would  have  resumed  her 
aggressive  policy,  or  against  any  other  state  which! 
would  have  joined  Germany  either  directly  or  in 
any  other  form  in  a  war  of  this  nature,  the  other 
contracting  party  shall  immediately  render  mili- 
tary or  any  other  support  with  all  the  means 
available. 

Article  Three. 

The  two  contracting  parties  state  that  they  will 
participate,  in  the  spirit  of  closest  cooperation,  in 
all  international  activities  designed  to  ensure  peace 
and  security  of  peoples,  and  will  make  their  con- 
tribution for  attaining  these  lofty  purposes. 

The  contracting  parties  state  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  present  treaty  will  be  in  accordance 
with  international  principles  in  the  acceptance  of 
which  they  have  participated. 

Article  Four. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  undertakes  not 
to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take  part  in  any 
coalition  directed  against  the  other  party. 

Article  Five. 

The  two  contracting  parties  state  that  after  the 
termination  of  the  present  war  they  will  act  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  developing  and  consolidating  the 
economic  and  cultural  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  two  countries. 

Article  Six. 

The  present  treaty  comes  into  force  immediately 
it  is  signed  and  is  subject  to  ratification  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tion documents  will  be  effected  in  Belgrade  as  early 
as  possible. 

The  present  treaty  will  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  If  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  at  the  end  of  this  twenty  years  period 
does  not,  one  year  before  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  announce  its  desire  to  renounce  the  treaty,  it 
will  remain  in  force  for  following  five  years,  and 
so  on  each  time  until  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties gives  written  notice  of  its  desire  to  terminate 
the  efficacy  of  the  treaty  one  year  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  current  five-year  period. 


TJWOkJo 


APRIL  22,  1945 

In  faith  whereof  the  authorized  persons  signed 
the  present  treaty  and  thereto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  in  Moscow,  on  April  11, 1945,  in  two  copies, 
in  Russian  and  Serbo-Croat,  each  of  equal  validity. 
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By  authority  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR,  V.  Molotov. 

By  authority  of  the  Regency  Council  of  Yugo- 
slavia, I.  Broz-Tito. 


Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Ambassador 

of  the  Turkish  Republic 


[Released  to  the  press  AprU  19] 

The  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Turkish  Republic, 
Huseyin  Ragip  Baydur,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  April  19, 
1945,  follows: 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  to  Your 
Excellency  the  Letters  by  which  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey  accredits  me  near  Your 
Excellency  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  the  choice  of  the 
President  of  Turkey  has  fallen  upon  me  to  rep- 
resent him  after  the  premature  demise  of  my 
lamented  predecessor. 

The  friendly  relations  so  happily  established  be- 
tween the  great  American  Republic  and  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey  have  been  consolidated  in  the 
course  of  the  second  World  War,  thanks  to  the 
clear  and  firm  policy  of  my  Government,  whose  aim 
is  to  contribute  sincerely  to  the  victory  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  consider  it  a  very  agreeable 
task  to  have  the  mission  of  developing  and  of  draw- 
ing still  closer  these  ties,  which  represent  not  only 
the  desire  for  good  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Turkey,  but  also  the  reciprocity 
of  interests  of  our  two  countries. 

I  am  therefore  very  happy,  Mr.  President,  to  be 
able  solemnly  to  express  to  you  the  sincere  wishes 
of  the  Turkish  people  and  of  their  Government 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
personal  happiness  of  Your  Excellency  who  holds 
the  highest  office  of  the  country. 

I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  shall  employ  all  my  zeal  in  the  fulfilment 
of  a  duty  which  so  closely  conforms  with  my  own 
sentiments,  and  I  hope  that  I  may,  to  succeed 
therein,  count  upon  Your  Excellency's  high  benev- 
olence and  upon  the  valued  and  friendly  cooper- 
ation of  Your  Excellency's  Government. 


The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bay- 
dur follows: 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  am  pleased  to  receive  the  let- 
ters by  which  President  Inonii  accredits  you  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Republic  of  Turkey  near  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  appreciate  greatly,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  cor- 
dial greetings  which  you  have  brought  to  me  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  President  Inonii  and  the  people  of  Turkey, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween our  two  peoples  will  continue  to  grow  in 
amity  and  understanding  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  Republics. 

I  hope  that  you  will  convey  to  President  Inonii 
my  thanks  for  his  thoughtful  message  and  in  turn 
convey  to  him  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  his  per- 
sonal health  and  well-being  as  well  as  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  Turkey.  Please  as- 
sure him  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me,  as  well 
as  for  the  officials  of  this  Government,  to  assist 
you  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  duties  in  Washington 
where  your  distinguished  predecessor,  whose  body 
lies  in  honored  state  at  our  National  Cemetery,  is 
fondly  remembered. 

There  are  busy  days  ahead  for  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  Turkey  is  happily  one. 
We  must  all  work  together  to  achieve  final  victory 
over  Germany  and  Japan,  but  we  must  also  work 
together  to  make  it  impossible  for  aggressors  ever 
again  to  plunge  the  world  into  war.  This  is  the 
task  to  which  all  of  the  United  Nations  will  ad- 
dress themselves  at  the  forthcoming  conference  at 
San  Francisco,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Turkey  at  that  Conference  will  do 
their  part  in  establishing  an  international  system 
for  peace  and  security. 
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Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Minister  of  Lebanoi 


[Released  to  the  press  April  19] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Minister 
of  Lebanon,  Charles  Malik,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  April 
19, 1945,  follow: 

Mr.  President  :  It  is  my  high  privilege  to  con- 
vey on  this  occasion  the  sincere  and  warm  greet- 
ings of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  Lebanon 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  By  so  doing  I  only  voice  the  genuine  affec- 
tion and  admiration  which  every  Lebanese  cher- 
ishes towards  the  United  States,  the  country 
which  has  generously  become  the  beloved  home  of 
so  many  people  of  Lebanese  origin,  and  which  has 
unremittingly,  for  a  century  now,  kept  the  torch 
of  good  will,  of  democratic  ideals,  and  of  Western 
learning  burning  high  in  the  East. 

Consequently  it  is  with  the  highest  gratification 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  Your  Excel- 
lency these  credentials  appointing  me  the  first 
Lebanese  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  near  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  this  accreditation 
the  Lebanon  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the 
good-will  and  sympathy  extended  to  us  by  the 
American  Government  and  people  at  the  dawn  of 
our  new  independent  life. 

This  rebirth  of  our  freedom,  transcending  in  its 
significance  national  and  racial  boundaries,  may 
prove,  like  the  far-reaching  acts  of  the  spirit  which 
our  shores  witnessed  thousands  of  years  ago,  to  be 
the  herald  of  an  era  of  peace,  freedom,  and  jus- 
tice to  be  enjoyed  by  all  alike,  strong  and  weak, 
great  and  small.  My  presence  here  before  Your 
Excellency,  as  the  envoy  of  one  of  the  smallest  Re- 
publics near  the  Government  of  your  great  and 
mighty  Republic,  is  indeed  the  best  proof  of  this. 
It  is  symbolic  of  the  hope  of  so  many  peoples  for 
the  birth  of  a  new  and  happier  world,  in  which, 
to  quote  Professor  Perry  of  Harvard:  "Nations 
like  men  will  no  longer  live  in  walled  castles  from 
which  they  make  occasional  armed  forays,  but  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  where  without  loss  of  do- 
mestic privacy  they  enjoy  together  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  the  achievements  of  human  genius." 

My  President  charges  me  further  with  the  happy 


duty  of  conveying  to  Your  Excellency  his  wart 
personal  greetings.  He  has  been  good  enough  t 
express  his  faith  that  I  will  constantly  endeavo 
to  further  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  bot 
Governments.  In  the  pursuance  of  this  honorabl 
mission  I  feel  sure  I  may  count  with  equal  con 
fidence  on  the  good-will  and  assistance  of  You 
Excellency  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Unite* 
States. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Di- 
Malik  follows : 

Mr.  Minister  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ac 
cept  the  credentials  appointing  you  as  the  firs 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoteni 
tiary  of  the  Lebanese  Republic  to  the  Unitec 
States.    You  are  assured  of  a  warm  welcome  be^ 
cause  you  represent  a  country  with  which  Amer 
icans  have,  for  over  a  century,  maintained  pari 
ticularly  felicitous  ties  of  culture  and  friendship 
Your  country  has  long  symbolized  a  blending  anc 
interchange  of  the  cultures  of  the  East  and  the 
West. 

It  is  fitting  that  you  have  been  chosen  by  youi 
Government  to  further  in  an  official  capacity  tht 
ties  of  friendship  that  have  so  long  linked  oui: 
peoples.  The  knowledge  of  the  American  people 
and  their  ideals  and  institutions  which  you  have 
acquired  through  residence  and  study  in  this  coun- 
try, coupled  with  your  close  association  with  an 
American  university  in  your  native  land,  endow 
you  with  peculiar  aptitude  to  interpret  the  com- 
mon aims  and  aspirations  of  the  two  countries. 

Your  country  with  its  great  moral  spirit  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  family  of  independent 
nations  of  the  world.  I  look  forward  to  its  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  democratic  ideals  and  jus- 
tice which  the  history  and  background  of  Lebanon 
justify  mankind  to  expect.  Your  presence  here  is, 
as  you  say,  symbolic  of  the  hope  of  so  many  peoples 
for  the  birth  of  a  new  and  happier  world. 

In  accepting  the  greetings  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Lebanon  have  so  kindly  trans- 
mitted through  you,  I  request  you  to  convey  the 
equally  warm  greetings  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  its  people  to  your  Government 
and  the  Lebanese  people. 


f\3Sn^ **$. 


APRIL  22,  1945 
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THE  DEPART1NIENT 


Reorganization  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service' 


Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
Statos  by  an  expansion  and  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Background.  Substantial  expansion  and  read- 
justments in  the  organization  of  the  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service  are  needed  to  strengthen  and  co- 
ordinate the  administration,  management,  and  di- 
rection of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  its  expanding  and  in- 
creasingly diversified  responsibilities.  In  the  pe- 
riod of  transition  from  war  to  peace  and  also  in 
the  post-war  period  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  require  vigorous  and  effective  representa- 
tion abroad ;  and  the  increase  in  and  specialization 
of  Foreign  Service  personnel  essential  to  provide 
this  representation  will  demand  administrative 
leadership,  management  and  direction.  The  pres- 
ent reorganization  of  the  Office  will  therefore  pro- 
vide the  administrative  framework  necessary  to: 

(1)  Exercise  administrative  leadership; 

(2)  Strengthen  the  relationships  between  the 
field  establishments  and  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ; 

(3)  Provide  sound  direction  and  coordination 
of  all  Foreign  Service  activities  at  home  and 
abroad;  and 

(4)  Develop  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  in- 
dividual officers  and  other  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and  their  effective  utilization. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  Per- 
sonnel, under  Executive  Order  5642  of  June  8, 1931 
and  title  22  of  the  United  States  Code  (sec.  23f), 
ire  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  ap- 
proval, lists  of  Foreign  Service  officers  prepared 
in  accordance  with  law  by  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Service  Personnel,  graded  in  accordance  with  their 
relative  efficiency  and  value  to  the  Service;  to  rec- 
jmmend  promotions  in  the  Foreign  Service  and 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  State  with  lists  of  For- 
jign  Service  officers  who  have  demonstrated  special 
opacity  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  minister; 
X)  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  approval 


and  transmission  to  the  President,  the  names  of 
those  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
State  who  are  recommended  for  appointment  by 
transfer  to  the  position  of  Foreign  Service  officer ; 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  names  of 
those  Foreign  Service  officers  who  are  recommend- 
ed for  designation  as  counselors  of  embassy  or 
legation;  to  recommend  the  commissioning  as  dip- 
lomatic or  consular  officers,  or  both,  and  the  as- 
signment and  transfer  of  Foreign  Service  officers; 
to  recommend  disciplinary  action  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  where  required ;  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel, 
to  determine  when  the  efficiency  rating  of  an  officer 
is  unsatisfactory,  in  order  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  take  appropriate  action. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the 
Foreign  Service,  under  Executive  Order  5642  of 
June  8,  1931,  are  to  conduct  the  examinations  of 
candidates  for  appointment  to  the  Foreign 
Service. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Officers'  Training  School  are  to  advise  on  training 
programs  for  Foreign  Service  officers. 

The  duties  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Commission  are  as  prescribed  in  the  Buildings  Act 
of  May  7,  1926.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Buildings  Operations  acts  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Com- 
mission. In  this  capacity  he  prepares  the  bud- 
getary estimates  for  new  buildings  to  house  United 
States  establishments  abroad,  submits  reports  on 
the  status  of  projects  in  the  Foreign  Service  build- 
ings programs  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  carries  out  the 
directions  of  the  Commission. 

A  Functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Office 
of  the  Foreign  Service.  The  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Service  shall  be  responsible  for  the  over-all  admin- 
istration of  the  Foreign  Service,  its  relationships 
with  the  Department  and  other  interested  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  component  divisions  of  the  Office 

1  Departmental  Order  1314,  dated  Apr.  7,  1&45  and  effec- 
tive Apr.  1, 1945. 
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which  share  responsibility  for  the  effective  direc- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Service.  The  functions,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  authority  of  the  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service  as  employed  in  this  order  shall  be 
construed  as  in  nowise  affecting  the  position  of 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel,  the 
responsibilities  and  powers  of  the  Chief  of  that 
Division,  or  his  special  statutory  relationship  to 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel  (22 
U.S.C.  23f). 

B  Foreign  Service  Inspectors  and  Liaison  Offi- 
cers. In  addition  to  its  several  divisions  the  Office 
shall  include : 

(1)  Corps  of  Foreign  Service  Inspectors,  who 
shall  inspect  and  report  on  the  work  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  offices  and  submit  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  thereof  (in  accordance  with 
46  Stat.  1200;  22  U.S.C.  9),  and  provide  a  means 
of  personal  contact  between  the  Department  and 
field  establishments. 

(2)  Administrative  Headquarters  of  Liaison 
Officers  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Interior  and  such  other  agencies  as  are 
concerned  with  any  matters  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Foreign  Service. 

C  Divisions  of  the  Office.  The  Office  of  the  For- 
eign Service  shall  include  the  following  divisions, 
with  functions  and  responsibilities  as  indicated: 

1  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Planning,  (a) 
Establishment.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Di- 
vision of  Foreign  Service  Planning  to  render  staff 
assistance  on  administrative  programming  and 
planning  for  the  Foreign  Service.  (The  func- 
tions, personnel,  records,  and  equipment  of  the 
Planning  Staff,  established  by  Departmental  Or- 
der 1234  of  March  6,  1944,  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Planning.) 

(b)  Responsibilities.  The  Division  of  Foreign 
Service  Planning,  with  the  collaboration  of  other 
divisions  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  in- 
terested offices  and  divisions  of  the  Department, 
and  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, shall  be  responsible  for  programming, 
planning,  and  recommending  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service  continual  adjust- 
ments and  improvements  in  the  over-all  adminis- 
tration, management,  and  direction  of  the  Foreign 
Service.     This  responsibility  shall  include : 

(1)  Defining  and  analyzing  functions  and  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  on  by  the  Foreign 
Service. 
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(2)  Initiating  projects,  programs,  and  surve; 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Foreign  Servii 
and  providing  administrative  review  < 
those  originating  in  the  Department  or  i 
other  departments  and  agencies,  togethi 
with  recommending  steps  necessary  to  pe; 
form  such  assignments. 

(3)  Making  recommendations  to  the  Divisioi 
of  Foreign  Service  Personnel  and  Trail 
ing  Services  as  to  the  number  and  qualil 
cations  of  Foreign  Service  personnel  ne- 
essary  to  perform  any  function  which  mai 
be  required  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

(4)  Analyzing  the  organization  and  manage 
ment  of  United  States  establishment 
abroad  and  recommending  measures  to  ii 
crease  their  effectiveness,  including,  in  col 
laboration  with  the  Divisions  of  Foreigj 
Buildings  Operations  and  Foreign  Sen 
ice  Administration,  consideration  of  th 
physical  facilities  necessary  to  effective  ojl 
eration  of  establishments  abroad. 

(5)  Providing  staff  service  to  the  Joint  Surve 
Group,  which  shall  continue  to  serve  as 
forum  through  which  officers  of  the  For 
eign  Service,  of  the  Department,  and  o 
other  departments  and  agencies  may  de 
velop  recommendations  for  making  tin 
Foreign  Service  increasingly  effective  ant 
to  which  the  Division  of  Foreign  Servic 
Planning  may  present  proposals  for  crit 
icism  and  comment. 

(6)  In  close  collaboration  with  the  Manage 
ment  Planning  Division  of  the  Office  o: 
Departmental  Administration,  working  t< 
assure  effective  relations  and  coordinatioi 
of  administrative  policies,  procedures,  anc 
practices  of  the  Foreign  Service,  of  th( 
Department,  and  of  other  interested  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

(7)  Preparation,  in  collaboration  with  otfie.j 
divisions  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  of  the  Department,  and  with  othei 
departments  and  agencies,  of  programs 
covering  the  needs  of  the  Foreign  Service 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Division  of  Budget 
and  Finance,  and  development  of  similar 
programs  for  distribution  of  available 
funds.  (These  functions,  presently  per- 
formed by  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service 
Administration,  the  personnel  presently 

performing  them,  and  the  pertinent  rec- 


ords  and  equipment  are  hereby  transferred 
from  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Service  Planning.) 

»(8)  Assisting  the  other  divisions  of  the  Office 
of  the  Foreign  Service  in  developing  effec- 
tive organizational,  administrative,  and 
procedural  techniques  relating  to  the  For- 
eign Service. 
(9)  Analyzing  the  adequacy  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice salary  and  allowance  scales.  (These 
functions,  presently  performed  by  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Service  Administra- 
tion, the  personnel  performing  them,  and 
the  pertinent  records  and  equipment  are 
hereby  transferred  from  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Service  Administration  to  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Service  Planning.) 

(10)  Initiating  recommendations  for  desirable 
changes,  through  legislation  and  other- 
wise, to  meet  changing  needs  of  the  For- 
eign Service.  (These  functions,  the  per- 
sonnel presently  performing  them,  and  the 
pertinent  records  and  equipment  are 
hereby  transferred  from  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Service  Administration  to  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Service  Planning.) 

(11)  Cooperating  with  the  interested  divisions 

^of  the  Department,  especially  the  Divi- 
sions of  Foreign  Service  Personnel  and 
Training  Services,  in  developing  broad 
and  intensive  training  programs  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  Division  of  Training  Services, 
needed  to  equip  the  Foreign  Service  as  a 
whole  and  individual  officers  to  meet  the 
increasingly  diversified  activities  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 

(12)  Conducting  other  planning  activities  for 
the  continuous  improvement  of  the  ad- 
ministrative management  and  direction  of 
the  Foreign  Service  in  Washington  and 
abroad. 

2  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel,  (a) 
"Hrection.  The  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Per- 
onnel  is  to  be  continued,  under  the  direction  of 
be  Board  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel.  It  shall 
e  responsible  for  executing  the  personnel  pro- 
rams  required  to  enable  the  Foreign  Service  to 
leet  the  increasingly  diversified  responsibilities 
i  representing  the  United  States  Government 
broad.     This  includes  recruitment,  assignment, 
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promotion,  transfer,  and  other  personnel  policies 
to  assure  the  maximum  development  of  individual 
officers  and  of  the  Service  as  a  whole.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  staff  expansion,  specializa- 
tion, and  development  necessary  to  enable  the  For- 
eign Service  to  cope  with  emerging  problems  in 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace  and  the  subse- 
quent era  of  reconstruction. 

(b)  Responsibilities.    The  Division  of  Foreign 
Service  Personnel  will  have  responsibility  for : 

(1)  Recruitment  and  appointment  of  all  For- 
eign Service  personnel.  (Such  of  this 
function  as  is  presently  performed  by  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Service  Adminstra- 
tion,  the  personnel  performing  it,  and  per- 
tinent records  and  equipment  are  hereby 
transferred  from  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Service  Administration  to  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Service  Personnel.) 

(2)  Continuous  consultation  with  interested 
offices  and  divisions  of  the  Department, 
and  with  other  departments  and  agencies, 
concerning  the  number  and  qualifications 
of  the  personnel  required  to  service  their 
overseas  programs  and  to  effectively  rep- 
resent the  United  States  Government 
abroad. 

(3)  Continuous  consultation  with  chiefs  of 
mission  and  principal  consular  officers  con- 
cerning personnel  programs  for  individual 
establishments,  including  the  number  and 
qualifications  of  personnel  required. 

(4)  Stimulation  of  effective  personnel  man- 
agement in  establishments  abroad,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  development  of 
individual  staff  members  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, employee  welfare  and  counsel- 
ing services. 

(5)  Maintenance  and  use  of  the  required  effi- 
ciency standards  of  the  Service,  custody  of 
the  confidential  records  of  all  personnel, 
and  preparation  of  the  required  periodic 
rating  lists  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Service  Personnel. 

(6)  Recommendation  to  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Service  Personnel  of  administrative 
action  regarding  assignments,  transfers, 
promotions,  demotions,  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, retirements,  and  separations  from  the 
Service,  based  upon  conclusions  drawn 
from  an  evaluation  of  efficiency  reports, 
inspection  reports,  and  official  authentic 
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information  from  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  consular  establishments,  from 
competent  officers  of  the  Department  and 
from  other  informed  sources.  (This  func- 
tion, the  personnel  presently  performing 
it,  and  pertinent  records  and  equipment  are 
hereby  transferred  from  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Service  Administration  to  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel.) 

(7)  Cooperation  with  the  Divisions  of  Foreign 
Service  Planning  and  Training  Services 
in  the  development  and  utilization  of 
broad  and  intensive  training  programs,  to 
be  executed  by  the  Division  of  Training 
Services,  needed  to  equip  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice as  a  whole  and  individual  officers,  to 
meet  the  increasingly  diversified  activities 
of  the  Foreign  Service  in  the  post-war 
period. 

(8)  Granting  of  leaves  of  absence  and  the 
keeping  of  records  thereof.  (This  func- 
tion, presently  performed  in  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Service  Administration,  the 
personnel  performing  it,  and  pertinent 
records  and  equipment  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred from  the  Division  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Administration  to  the  Division  of  For- 
eign Service  Personnel.) 

(9)  Counseling  with  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel. 

(10)  Handling  correspondence  concerning  en- 
trance into  the  Foreign  Service. 

(11)  Maintaining  the  records  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service  and 
handling  matters  connected  with  the  hold- 
ing of  examinations  for  entrance  into  the 
Foreign  Service. 

(12)  The  maintenance  of  all  necessary  files,  in- 
cluding the  non-confidential  master  per- 
sonnel-control records;  and,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Publication,  the  preparation  of  the  For- 
eign Service  List  and  the  Foreign  Service 
sections  of  the  Register  of  the  Department 
of  State.  (This  function,  presently  per- 
formed in  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service 
Administration,  the  personnel  performing 
it,  and  pertinent  records  and  equipment 
are  hereby  transferred  from  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Service  Administration  to  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel.) 


3  Division  of  Training  Services,  (a)  Esta, 
lishment.  There  is  hereby  established  the  Div 
sion  of  Training  Services,  which  shall  carry  oii 
broad  and  intensive  programs  of  training  for  Fo 
eign  Service  and  Departmental  personnel  an 
when  requested  by  the  responsible  officials  coj 
cerned,  for  employees  of  other  Government  agei 
cies  who  are  being  sent  abroad.  The  expandir 
and  diversified  responsibilities  of  the  Departme) 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Unit* 
States  during  the  war  and  in  the  post-war  peric 
have  necessitated  considerable  increase  in  sta: 
It  is  therefore  of  prime  importance  that  trainir 
programs  be  developed  and  maintained  in  order  I 
equip  present  and  new  personnel  to  carry  the: 
responsibilities  in  the  Department  and  the  Fo 
eign  Service  establishments  abroad. 

(b)  Purpose  of  training.  The  Division  < 
Training  Services  shall  administer  orientation  an 
training  programs  to  assure  the  maximum  effe 
tiveness  of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Ser 
ice  as  a  whole,  provide  competent  personnel  i 
specialized  fields,  and  develop  the  full  potential  ( 
individual  abilities  of  officers  and  employees.  Tl 
progressive  development  of  individual  members  c 
the  Foreign  Service  is  of  prime  importance. 

(c)  Types  of  training  programs.  The  Divisio 
of  Training  Services  shall  collaborate  with  tr 
Divisions  of  Foreign  Service  Planning,  Foreig 
Service  Personnel,  and  Departmental  Personnt 
in  developing  comprehensive  orientation  an 
training  programs  and  shall  administer  such  pr< 
grams  on  a  continuing  basis  to  meet  current  need 
As  illustrative  of  the  training  to  be  offered,  the- 
programs  shall  cover  such  types  of  training  as : 

(1)  Basic  orientation.  Courses  of  instructio 
to  provide  basic  orientation  in  the  organize 
tion  and  work  of  the  Department  of  Stat< 
the  relationships  of  the  Department  to  othe 
Federal  agencies,  the  relationships  of  tb 
Department  to  representatives  of  othe 
governments  in  the  United  States,  the  re 
lationships  of  the  United  States  to  intern? 
tional  organizations  and  the  role  of  tb 
Department  in  those  relationships,  the  oi 
ganization  and  functions  of  the  Foreig 
Service  of  the  United  States,  the  activitif 
of  Foreign  Service  establishments  abroac 
and  the  fundamental  principles  and  natur 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  for  Foreig 
Service  and  Departmental  personnel  an 
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for  representatives  of  other  Government 
agencies  going  abroad. 

(2)  Junior-officer  orientation.  Courses  of  in- 
struct ion  to  acquaint  ami  equip  new  officers 
of  the  Foreign  Service  who  shall  also  re- 
ceive the  basic  orientation,  with  the  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  procedures  of  junior 
officers  in  Foreign  Service  establishments 
abroad. 

(3)  Administrative  and  clerical  training. 
Courses  of  instruction  for  Foreign  Service 
and  Depart  mental  personnel,  in  the  admin- 
istrative, fiscal,  and  clerical  duties  which 
they  are  to  perform,  including  special 
courses  for  administrative  and  executive 
officers;  further  training  of  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  on  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  the  work  of  Foreign 
Service  establishments  abroad;  advanced 
courses  for  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
to  prepare  them  for  high  administrative 
and  fiscal  duties  and  responsibilities. 

(4)  Specialized  training.     Planned  programs 
and  arrangements  for  advanced  and  spe- 
cialized training  to  further  develop  individ- 
ual oiiicers  and  provide  the  specialized  skills 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  increasingly  di- 
versified work  of  the  Foreign  Service ;  also, 
in    individual    cases,    specialized   training 
through  attendance  at  selected  colleges,  uni- 
versities,    and     technical     schools,     par- 
ticipation in  and   detail  to  international 
conferences  and  meetings  of  organizations, 
observation  and  contact  with  business  and 
industry  in  the  United  States  or  other  coun- 
tries, study  and  participation  in  the  work  of 
educational  and  professional  organizations, 
and  public  liaison  activities  such  as  travel- 
ing and  speaking  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States — the  emphasis  being  on  utili- 
zation of  the  highly  specialized  facilities  of 
private  and  public  institutions  and  agencies, 
the  programs  being  planned  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  within  the  framework  of  the  over- 
all  needs  of  the  Foreign   Service,  being 
flexible  and  designed  to  develop  the  talents 
and  capabilities  of  individual  officers,  and 
being  related  to  their  assignments  of  such 
officers  by  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service 
Personnel.     The  planning  and  timing  of 
such  arrangements  may  be  geared  to  fa- 
cilitate exchange  of  personnel  from  Govern- 
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ment  agencies  in  Washington  to  the  field 
and  of  field  personnel  to  work  in  the  United 
States. 
(9)  Language  training.  Intensive  initial  or  re- 
fresher language  courses  for  Foreign  Service 
officers,  to  be  conducted  within  the  Division 
or,  by  arrangement,  in  colleges,  universities, 
and  organizations,  in  order  that  officers  may 
be  familiar  with  the  principal  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  being  sent. 

(d)  Assistance  by  other  divisions  and  offices. 
In  planning  and  carrying  forward  these  training 
programs,  the  Division  of  Training  Services  shall 
rely  on  and  receive  the  collaboration  and  consist- 
ent support  of  all  divisions  and  offices  of  the  De- 
partment, particularly  in  developing  materials  and 
conducting  lectures,  in  order  that  the  subject- 
matter,  policies,  and  administrative  practices  and 
procedures  in  their  respective  fields  are  properly 
covered. 

(e)  Consultants.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Training  Services  may  make  recommendation, 
through  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  to  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers' Training  School  for  the  constitution  of  a 
panel  of  consultants  comprising  leading  educators, 
training  specialists,  and  other  qualified  persons. 

4  Division  of  Foreign  Reporting  Services,  (a) 
Establishment.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Di- 
vision of  Foreign  Eeporting  Services  to  assure  that 
the  offices  and  divisions  of  the  Department  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
are  effectively  supplied  with  the  full  and  timely 
information  necessary  to  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities; to  review  and  coordinate  requests  for 
Foreign  Service  reporting;  to  assure  that  the  field 
staff  is  adequate  to  meet  those  demands;  to  ad- 
minister the  appraisal  and  grading  of  reports  from 
the  field;  and  to  maintain  liaison  with  users  of 
the  reporting  facilities  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
(Such  of  these  functions  as  are  now  performed  in 
the  Division  of  Central  Services  will  be  carried 
on  temporarily  in  that  division ;  when  plans  for 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Reporting  Services  are 
fully  developed,  the  functions  described  herein, 
the  personnel  performing  them,  and  the  pertinent 
records  and  equipment,  so  far  as  they  are  not  a 
part  of  the  communications  operations,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Division  of  Foreign  Eeporting 
Services.) 

(b)  Responsibilities.     The  Division  of  Foreign 
Reporting  Services  shall  have  responsibility  for : 
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(1)  Administrative  coordination  of  instruc- 
tions and  supervision  of  foreign  reporting 
services  required  by  the  Department  and 
other  departments  and  agencies,  in  order 
to  prevent  duplication  or  conflict  of  re- 
quests or  outstanding  instructions. 

(2)  Expediting  clearance  of  instructions  with 
other  divisions  of  the  Department. 

(3)  Assuring  rapid  processing  and  dispatch 
of  instructions  to  the  field. 

(4)  Recommending  adjustments  needed  in  the 
field  in  order  to  comply  promptly  with 
reporting  requests. 

(5)  Screening  requests  for  copies  of  Foreign 
Service  reports  and,  in  collaboration  with 
the  interested  policy  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment, making  recommendations  to  the 
Division  of  Central  Services  to  assure  ade- 
quate and  prompt  distribution  to  inter- 
ested agencies  of  the  Government. 

(6)  Administration  of  the  system  for  evalua- 
tion of  Foreign  Service  reports  by  divi- 
sions of  the  Department  and  by  other 
departments  and  agencies  that  use  them, 
for  coverage,  sufficiency,  timeliness,  etc. 

(7)  Maintaining  constant  liaison  with  all  Fed- 
eral departments!  and  agencies  that  use 
Foreign  Service  reports,  such  as  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Interior,  through  their  appointed  liaison 
officers  or  by  direct  contact,  to  assure  ef- 
fective coverage  of  their  reporting  needs. 

(8)  Keeping  chiefs  of  mission  and  reporting 
officers  fully  informed  of  the  use  and  effec- 
tiveness of  their  work. 

(9)  Stimulating  divisions  of  the  Department 
to  issue  instructions  to  the  field  to  keep  it 
currently  abreast  of  policy  and  procedural 
changes  within  the  spheres  of  responsibil- 
ity of  the  geographic  and  functional 
divisions. 

(10)  Liaison  with  divisions  of  the  Department 
and  with  other  departments  and  agencies 
that  know  what  is  needed  and  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  the  field. 

(11)  Both  directly  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Information  Service  Committee,  seeing 
that  there  is  a  comprehensive  flow  of  back- 
ground and  policy  information  to  report- 
ing officers  in  the  field. 

(12)  In  collaboration  with  the  Division  of 
Training   Services,   other   divisions    and 
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offices  of  the  Department,  and  other 
partments  and  agencies,  arranging  o 
sultations  and  conferences  for  offic 
returning  to  the  United  States,  such  c- 
sultations  to  provide  the  Government  us 
of  reports  and  the  officers  an  opportun 
for  first-hand  exchange  of  views  on 
content!  and  use  of  information  com. 
from  the  field. 

(c)  Responsibilities  of  geographic  and  fu- 
tional  divisions  of  the  Department.    The  g 
graphic      and      functional      divisions      of 
Department  and  other  Government  agencies  us: 
Foreign  Service  reports  will  continue  to  have 
sponsibility  for  guiding  Foreign  Service  report: 
in  the  subject-matter  fields  for  which  they  are 
sponsible,  including  the  drafting  of  instructs 
and  evaluation  of  reports. 

5  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Administratis 
(a)  Direction.  The  Division  of  Foreign  Serv 
Administration  shall  be  continued. 

(b)  Supervisory  responsibilities.  The  Divis: 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  F 
eign  Service  in  the  functions  set  forth  below, 
shall  provide  effective  service  in  those  areas  to  1 
public,  to  interested  divisions  of  the  Departme 
and  to  other  agencies.  It  shall  collaborate  w 
other  divisions  of  the  Department  and  with  int 
ested  agencies  in  recommending  changes  in  i 
laws  and  Foreign  Service  Regulations  with  resp 
to  these  functions.    These  functions  relate  to : 

( 1 )  The  Navigation  Laws  of  the  United  Sta 
and  matters  concerning  shipping  and  & 
men  as  provided  by  statute  and  regulati< 
including  the  shipment,  discharge,  reli 
repatriation,  and  burial  of  seamen;  a 
similar  functions,  as  provided,  for  aircr; 
and  crewmen; 

(2)  Protests  and  declarations  of  captains,  m: 
ters,  crews,  passengers,  and  merchants; 

(3)  Notifications  of  outbreaks  of  disease,  sai 
tary  reports,  bills  of  health  and  other  pi 
lie  services  of  interest  to  the  United  Sta-. 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Surgeon  Gt 
eral  of  the  Navy,  the  Director  of  the  P 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  and  other  mf 
ical,  health,  and  sanitation  agencies;  i> 
ministrative  services  in  connection  with  t 
export  and  import  of  special  drugs,  et 

(4)  Representation  by  American  diploma 
and  consular  officers  abroad  of  the  int< 
ests  of  third  powers,  except  as  specifica 
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assigned  to  the  Special  War  Problems  Di- 
vision ; 

(5)  Immunities,  powers,  and  privileges  of  For- 
eign Service  personnel  ami  their  status  in 
regard  to  and  in  relations  with  the  person- 
nel of  other  United  States  Government 
agencies  operating  abroad; 

(6)  Documentation  of  merchandise  being  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  the  issuance 
of  necessary  certificates  in  connection 
therewith,  compliance  with  the  plant  and 
animal  quarantine  laws  and  the  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  customs  and  tariffs ; 

(7)  Notification  of  the  decease  of  Americans 
abroad  (American  seamen  covered  under 
subparagraph  1),  and  all  matters  in  con- 
nection with  their  burial  or  the  shipment 
of  their  remains,  inventorying  and  dis- 
posal of  their  effects  and  estates,  and  serv- 
ice- in  connection  with  estates  abroad; 

(8)  All  necessary  assistance  to  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  other  agencies  in  connection 
with  their  beneficiaries  or  dependents 
abroad ; 

(9)  Notarial  acts,  oaths,  affirmations,  affida- 
vits, and  legal  instruments  executed  abroad 
for  use  in  the  United  States ; 

(10)  Administrative  matters  in  connection  with 
consular  courts,  extradition,  and  extrater- 
ritorial rights  in  collaboration  with  the 
Legal  Adviser; 

(11)  Protection  of  American  lives,  property, 
and  interests  abroad  other  than  as  specifi- 
cally handled  by  the  Special  War  Prob- 
lems Division; 

(12)  Arrangements  for  the  Atlantic  ice  patrol, 
scientific  explorations  and  expeditions 
abroad,  etc.;  and 

(13)  Other  miscellaneous  services  to  Americans 
abroad  as  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(c)  Servicing  responsibilities.  The  Division 
Foreign  Service  Administration  shall  also  be 
sponsible  for  assuring  to  establishments  in  the 
Id  the  effective  servicing  of  their  requests  for 
pplies,  equipment,  etc.,  to  meet  general  adminis- 
itive  needs.  In  fulfilling  these  responsibilities 
e  Division  shall  perform  such  activities  as : 

(1)  Receiving  and  screening  requests  from 
field  establishments  for  supplies,  equip- 
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ment,  and  repairs  to  the  same,  and  recom- 
mending appropriate  action  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Central  Services; 
i  '2)  Receiving  and  screening  requests  for  travel 

accommodations  of  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel and  recommending  appropriate 
action  by  the  Division  of  Central  Services; 

(3)  Arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
opening  and  closing  of  Foreign  Service 
establishments  abroad; 

(4)  Operation  of  the  diplomatic  pouch  service 
and  supervision  of  diplomatic  couriers; 

(5)  Supervision  of  the  Department's  despatch 
agencies ; 

(6)  Handling  of  emergency  wartime  problems, 
such  as  the  evacuation  of  staffs  and  depend- 
ents from  dangerous  areas; 

(7)  Handling  of  specialized  financial  transac- 
tions of  Foreign  Service  establishments; 

(8)  General  administrative  assistance  to  mis- 
sions sent  abroad  by  other  departments 
and  agencies; 

(9)  Handling  of  claims  made  by  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  for  personal  losses; 

(10)  Bonding  of  officers  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice; 

(11)  Maintenance  of  the  Foreign  Service  Reg- 
ulations ; 

(12)  Issuance  of  circular  instructions  and  main- 
tenance of  master  file  and  records  of  same; 

(13)  Maintaining  inventory  of  property  in 
classifications  B,  C,  and  D  of  section  IV-7 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Regulations ; 

(14)  Handling  of  cases  under  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission 
abroad ; 

(15)  Handling  of  Selective  Service  cases  of 
Foreign  Service  personnel  and  (for  the 
National  Headquarters  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice) of  Americans  abroad ;  and 

(16)  Services  for  Foreign  Service  personnel, 
including  commissary  arrangements,  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  articles  in  short  sup- 
ply, handling  of  mail,  etc. 

6  Division  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations. 
(a)  Responsibilities.  The  Division  of  Foreign 
Buildings  Operations  shall  be  continued,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  housing,  maintenance,  and  fur- 
nishing of  Foreign  Service  establishments  abroad. 

(b)  Functions.  The  functions  of  the  Division 
shall  include: 
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(1)  Purchase  of  properties  and  construction  of 
buildings  to  house  the  diplomatic,  consular, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  abroad,  which  will  involve 
such  activities  as : 

(i)  Analysis  and  determination  of  the  need 
for  acquiring  new  sites,  needed  altera- 
tions, and  construction,  including  analy- 
sis of  projects  submitted  by  missions  and 
other  government  agencies  for  purchase 
of  property  and  buildings,  new  construc- 
tion, repairs  or  alterations ; 

(ii)  All  architectural  and  engineering  mat- 
ters involved  in  housing  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States ; 

(iii)  Supervision  and  inspection  of  the  con- 
struction, alterations,  repairs  and  main- 
tenance operations  of  Foreign  Service 
buildings  and  properties. 

(2)  Making  the  initial  purchase  of  residential 
and  special  office  furniture  and  furnishings ; 
and  screening  requirements  and  preparing 
directives  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the 
Division  of  Central  Services  in  the  purchase 
of  such  office  furniture  and  furnishings  as 
the  Division  of  Central  Services  is  called  on 
to  make.  This  includes  such  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Build- 
ings Operations  as: 

(i)  Collection  and  maintenance  of  complete 
records  and  inventories  of  all  Govern- 
ment-owned buildings  and  residences, 
office  furniture,  furnishings,  and  related 
articles  of  equipment  in  buildings  owned 
or  leased  by  the  Department  of  State ; 
(ii)  Preparation  of  programs  for  furnish- 
ing buildings  constructed,  purchased  or 
leased  for  Foreign  Service  residences 
and  offices  abroad,  and  maintenance  of 
furnishings ; 
(iii)  Inspection  of  all  articles  purchased  un- 
der those  programs  to  determine 
whether  they  meet  specifications. 

(3)  Leasing  of  sites  and  property  abroad.  (This 
function,  the  personnel  presently  perform- 
ing it,  and  the  pertinent  records  and  equip- 
ment are  hereby  transferred  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Foreign  Service  Administration.) 

D  Routing  symbols.    The  routing  symbols  of 
the  Office  and  its  several  divisions  shall  be : 


OFS,  for  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service; 
FSP,  for  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Pla 
ning; 

FP,  for  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Pe 

sonnel ; 

FSS,   for  the  Division  of  Training  Services; 

FR,  for  the  Division  of  Foreign  Reporting  See 

ices ; 

FA,  for  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Admi 
istration ; 

FBO,  for  the  Division  of  Foreign  Buildings  O 
erations. 

Previous  Orders  amended. 

Page  35,  paragraph  4,  of  Departmental  Ordl 
1218  of  January  15,  1944  and  part  XVII,  par 
graphs  3  (c)  and  4,  of  Departmental  Order  13( 
of  December  20,  1944  are  accordingly  amended 
part  XVI  of  Departmental  Order  1301  is  heretj 
superseded. 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


Visit  of  Mexican  Ethnographe 

[Released  to  the  press  April  20] 

The  distinguished  Mexican  ethnographer,  Fee 
erico  Hernandez  Serrano,  is  observing  museum  o> 
ganization  and  installation  in  this  country  at  tfcj 
invitation  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Seilor  Hernandez  Serrano  is  on  the  staff  of  tb' 
Historical  and  Colonial  Museum  of  Mexico  4 
Chapultepec.  This  institution  is  a  rich  source  d 
Mexican  art,  both  painting  and  sculpture,  pre 
duced  in  Mexico  under  the  influence  of  Spanis 
artists  and  showing  a  remarkably  interesting  coir 
bination  of  indigenous  and  European  element' 
Among  the  historical  treasures  of  the  museum  a 
Chapultepec  is  a  complete  gallery  of  contemporar 
portraits  of  all  the  Spanish  viceroys  of  Mexico 

Senor  Hernandez  Serrano  is  a  specialist  on  th 
industrial  arts  of  the  colonial  period,  and  his  nex 
book  will  be  on  that  subject,  copiously  illustrate' 
with  reproductions  of  exhibits  in  the  Historica 
and  Colonial  Museum.  He  says  that  the  purpos 
of  the  Mexican  Government  in  making  availabl 
such  publications  is  in  part  to  document  more  full 
historical  knowledge  of  the  period  but  is  more  es 
pecially  to  restore  to  the  modern  Mexican  crafts 
man  a  knowledge  of  the  old  forms  of  his  country' 
art,  both  colonial  and  pre-Columbian. 


IPRIL  22,  1945 

In  the  United  States  Senor  Hernandez  Serrano 
vill  spend  considerable  time  at  the  National  Gal- 
ery  in  Washington;  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Lrt;  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Metro- 
>olitan  Museum,  the  Hispanic  Museum,  the  Mu- 
eum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  in  New  York.  He  is  interested 
specially  in  the  staffing  and  teclrnical  methods  at 
base  museums,  storage  facilities,  restorations,  ven- 
ilation.  and  exhibit  methods.  His  own  numerous 
ooks  include  works  on  the  art  of  the  silversmith 
q  Mexico,  regional  architecture,  and  various  spe- 
ialized  studies  on  architectural  monuments  and 
olonial  painters. 
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Confirmations 

On  April  19, 1945,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nom- 
mtion  of  Spruille  Braden  as  American  Ambas- 
idor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ar- 
mtina. 


THE  CONGRESS  sg 


International  Air  Transport  Policy.  H.  Rept.  417,  79th 
>ng,  to  accompany  H.  Res.  176.  1  p.  [Favorable  report.] 
Correcting  an  Error  in  Section  342(b)(9)   of  the  Na- 
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tionnllty  Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  H.  Rept.  419,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  II.J.  Res.  51.  1  p.  [Favorable  report.] 
Requesting  Certain  Information  From  the  Department 
of  State.  H.  Rept.  423,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  Res 
189.     lp. 

Providing  for  the  Expenses  of  Conducting  the  Basic 
Problems  Affecting  Post-War  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Authorized  by  House  Resolution  52  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  H.  Rept.  427,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany 
H.  Res.  221.    1  p.    [Favorable  report.] 

First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill,  1945.  H.  Rept.  429, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2374.     5  pp. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. H.  Rept.  431,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.J.  Res.  145. 
9  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Coverage  of  Certain  Drugs  Under  the  Federal  Narcotic 
Laws.    S.  Rept.  187,  79th  Cong.,  4  pp.    [Favorable  report.] 

Second  Report  to  Congress  on  United  States  Participa- 
tion in  Operations  of  UNRRA :  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  Second  Quarterly 
Report  on  UNRRA  expenditures  and  operations  under  the 
act  of  March  28,  1944,  authorizing  United  States  participa- 
tion In  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration.     H.  Doc.  139,  79th  Cong.     31  pp. 

Further  Prosecution  of  the  War :  Address  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  delivered  before  a  joint  session 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject 
of  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  H.  Doc.  143,  79th 
Cong.     4  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  Appropriation  Bill,  1946. 
S.  Rept.  188,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2603.  9  pp. 
[State  Department,  pp.  1,  2-5,  9.] 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  Appropriation  Bill  for  1946 : 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  on  H.R.  2603,  a  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1946,  and  for  other  purposes,  ii,  426  pp. 
[State  Department  pp.  1-207,  404-410.] 
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United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  25] 

Delegates  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 

I  IxTEKXATioxAL  Organization:  The  world  has 
kperienced  a  revival  of  an  old  faith  in  the  ever- 
sting  moral  force  of  justice.  At  no  time  in  his- 
iv  has  there  been  a  more  important  conference, 
>i-  a  more  necessary  meeting,  than  this  one  in  San 
raiu'isco,  which  you  are  opening  today. 
On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  extend  to 

Mi  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  an  able  Delega- 

U  to  represent  the  United  States.    I  have  com- 

ete  confidence  in  its  chairman,  Secretary  of  State 

ettinius,  and  in  his  distinguished  colleagues,  for- 

?r  Secretary  Cordell  Hull,  Senator  Connally, 

mator  Vandenberg,  Representative  Bloom  and 

-presentative    Eaton,    Governor    Stassen,    and 

•an  Gildersleeve. 

They  have  my  confidence.     They  have  my  sup- 

rt. 

In  the  name  of  a  great  humanitarian — one  who 
rely  is  with  us  today  in  spirit— I  earnestly  ap- 
al  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  rise  above 
rsonal  interests  and  adhere  to  those  lofty  prin- 
ces which  benefit  all  mankind. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  gave  his  life  while  trying 
perpetuate  these  high  ideals.  This  Conference 
es  its  existence,  in  a  large  part,  to  the  vision  and 
•esight  and  determination  of  Franklin  Roose- 
t. 

Each  of  you  can  remember  other  courageous 
impions,  who  also  made  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
ving  under  your  flag.  They  gave  their  lives  so 
it  others  might  live  in  security.  They  died  to 
ure  justice.  "We  must  work  and  live  to  guaran- 
justice — for  all. 

fou  members  of  this  Conference  are  to  be  the 
hitects  of  the  better  world.  In  your  hands  rests 
'  future.    By  your  labors  at  this  Conference,  we 

II  know  if  suffering  humanity  is  to  achieve  a 
t  and  lasting  peace. 


OPENING  SESSION1 
Address  by  President ^Truman  2 

Let  us  labor  to  achieve  a  peace  which  is  really 
worthy  of  their  great  sacrifice.  We  must  make 
certain,  by  your  work  here,  that  another  war  will  be 
impossible. 

We  who  have  lived  through  the  torture  and  the 
tragedy  of  two  world  conflicts  must  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  before  us.  We  do  not 
need  far-sighted  vision  to  understand  the  trend  in 
recent  history.    Its  significance  is  all  too  clear. 

With  ever-increasing  brutality  and  destruction, 
modern  warfare,  if  unchecked,  would  ultimately 
crush  all  civilization.  We  still  have  a  choice  be- 
tween the  alternatives :  The  continuation  of  inter- 
national chaos,  or  the  establishment  of  a  world 
organization  for  the  enforcement  of  peace. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Conference  to  draft 
a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  old  sense  of  that  term. 
It  is  not  our  assignment  to  settle  specific  questions 
of  territories,  boundaries,  citizenship,  and  repa- 
rations. 

This  Conference  will  devote  its  energies  and 
its  labors  exclusively  to  the  single  problem  of 
setting  up  the  essential  organization  to  keep  the 
peace.  You  are  to  write  the  fundamental  charter. 
Our  sole  objective,  at  this  decisive  gathering,  is 
to  create  the  structure.  We  must  provide  the 
machinery  which  will  make  future  peace  not  only 
possible  but  certain. 

The  construction  of  this  delicate  machine  is  far 
more  complicated  than  drawing  boundary  lines 
on  a  map,  or  estimating  fair  reparations,  or  plac- 
ing reasonable  limits  upon  armaments.  Your  task 
must  be  completed  first. 

We  represent  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
mankind.  We  speak  for  people  who  have  endured 
the  most  savage  and  devastating  war  ever  inflicted 
upon  innocent  men,  women,  and  children. 


■'//.'<■ 
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1  Held  on  Apr.  25,  1945. 

'Broadcast  from  Washington  on  Apr.  25,  1945. 
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We  hold  a  powerful  mandate  from  our  people. 
They  believe  we  will  fulfil  this  obligation.  We 
must  prevent,  if  human  mind,  heart,  and  hope  can 
prevent  it,  the  repetition  of  the  disaster  from  which 
the  entire  world  will  suffer  for  years  to  come. 

If  we  should  pay  merely  lip  service  to  inspir- 
ing ideals,  and  later  do  violence  to  simple  justice, 
we  would  draw  down  upon  us  the  bitter  wrath  of 
generations  yet  unborn. 

We  must  not  continue  to  sacrifice  the  flower  of 
our  youth  merely  to  check  madmen,  those  who  in 
every  age  plan  world  domination.  The  sacrifices 
of  our  youth  today  must  lead,  through  your  efforts, 
to  the  building  for  tomorrow  of  a  mighty  combi- 
nation of  nations  founded  upon  justice  for  peace. 

Justice  remains  the  greatest  power  on  earth. 

To  that  tremendous  power  alone  will  we  submit. 

Nine  days  ago,  I  told  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,1  and  I  now  repeat  it  to  you : 

"Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  than  continued  cooperation  of  the 
nations  which  had  to  muster  the  force  necessary 
to  defeat  the  conspiracy  of  the  Axis  powers  to 
dominate  the  world. 

"While  these  great  states  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  enforce  the  peace,  their  responsibility 
is  based  upon  the  obligations  resting  upon  all 
states,  large  and  small,  not  to  use  force  in  inter- 
national relations  except  in  the  defense  of  law. 
The  responsibility  of  the  great  states  is  to  serve 
and  not  dominate  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

None  of  us  doubt  that  with  Divine  guidance, 
friendly  cooperation,  and  hard  work  we  shall  find 
an  adequate  answer  to  the  problem  history  has 
put  before  us. 

Realizing  the  scope  of  our  task  and  the  impera- 
tive need  for  success,  we  proceed  with  humility 
and  determination. 

By  harmonious  cooperation,  the  United  Nations 
repelled  the  onslaught  of  the  greatest  aggrega- 
tion of  military  force  that  was  ever  assembled  in 
the  long  history  of  aggression.  Every  nation  now 
fighting  for  freedom  is  giving  according  to  its 
ability  and  opportunity. 

We  fully  realize  today  that  victory  in  war  re- 
quires a  mighty  united  effort.  Certainly,  victory 
in  peace  calls  for,  and  must  receive,  an  equal  effort. 
Man  has  learned  long  ago  that  it  is  impossible 
to  live  unto  himself.  This  same  basic  principle 
applies  today  to  nations.    We  were  not  isolated 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1945,  p.  722. 


during  the  war.    We  dare  not  become  isolated  : 
peace. 

All  will  concede  that  in  order  to  have  go< 
neighbors  we  must  also  be  good  neighbors.  Th. 
applies  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

For  lasting  security,  men  of  good-will  mu 
unite  and  organize.  Moreover,  if  our  friendly  pol 
cies  should  ever  be  considered  by  belligerent  lea« 
ers  as  merely  evidence  of  weakness,  the  Organiz 
tion  we  establish  must  be  adequately  prepared 
meet  any  challenge. 

Differences  between  men,  and  between  nation 
will  always  remain.  In  fact,  if  held  within  reasoj 
able  limits,  such  disagreements  are  actually  whol 
some.  All  progress  begins  with  differences  < 
opinion  and  moves  onward  as  the  differences  a; 
adjusted  through  reason  and  mutual  unde 
standing. 

In  recent  years,  our  enemies  have  clearly  den 
onstrated  the  disaster  which  follows  when  f reedo: 
of  thought  is  no  longer  tolerated.  Honest  mine 
cannot  long  be  regimented  without  protest. 

The  essence  of  our  problem  here  is  to  provic 
sensible  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disput* 
among  nations.  Without  this,  peace  cannot  exis 
We  can  no  longer  permit  any  nation,  or  group  ( 
nations,  to  attempt  to  settle  their  arguments  wit 
bombs  and  bayonets. 

If  we  continue  to  abide  by  such  decisions,  ^ 
will  be  forced  to  accept  the  fundamental  philos< 
phy  of  our  enemies,  namely,  that  "Might  Mak< 
Right."  To  deny  this  premise,  and  we  most  ce: 
tainly  do,  we  are  obliged  to  provide  the  necessai 
means  to  refute  it.    Words  are  not  enough. 

We  must,  once  and  for  all,  reverse  the  order,  an 
prove  by  our  acts  conclusively  that  Right  H* 
Might. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  die  together  in  war,  y 
must  learn  to  live  together  in  peace. 

With  firm  faith  in  our  hearts,  to  sustain  us  alon 
the  hard  road  to  victory,  we  will  find  our  way  to 
secure  peace,  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  hi 
manity. 

We  must  build    a  new    world — a    far   bett< 
world — one  in  which  the  eternal  dignity  of  man 
respected. 

As  we  are  about  to  undertake  our  heavy  dutie 
we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  guide  us  in  buildir 
a  permanent  monument  to  those  who  gave  the 
lives  that  this  moment  might  come. 

May  He  lead  our  steps  in  His  own  righteous  pat 
of  peace. 


dES^ 
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Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State 


[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

Fellow  Delegates  of  tiie  United  Nations 
?oxferex('e  on  international  organization: 
lent  Truman  has  spoken  of  the  grievous  loss 
vhich  came  to  America  and  to  the  world  less  than 
w<>  weeks  ago.  This  Conference  of  United  Na- 
ions  to  prepare  the  Charter  of  a  world  Organiza- 
ion  has  come  about  through  the  vision  and  the 
on  rage  of  one  man  above  all  others — Franklin 
)elano  Roosevelt.  Many  of  his  last  hours  were 
pent  in  preparations  for  this  moment — for  a  mo- 
lent  which — in  the  wisdom  of  God — he  could  not 
ive  to  see. 

Wo  are  met  here  at  the  time  and  at  the  place 
,-hich  he  proposed.  We  have  met  to  carry  for- 
-artl  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  spent  his 
trength— to  build  the  structure  of  a  lasting  peace 
iter  victory  in  this  war.  We  have  lost  a  wise 
nd  valiant  leader,  but  the  purpose  lives  on.  In 
ius  purpose  the  United  States  is  more  resolute 
lan  ever. 

All  America  spoke  through  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
elt  when  he  said  : 

"The  structure  of  world  peace  cannot  be  the 
ork  of  one  man,  or  one  party,  or  one  nation. 
t  cannot  be  an  American  peace,  or  a  British,  a 
in,  a  French,  or  a  Chinese  peace.  It  cannot 
8  a  peace  of  large  nations— or  of  small  nations. 
:  must  be  a  peace  which  rests  on  the  cooperative 
Fort  of  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
iddle  ground  here.  We  shall  have  to  take  the 
sponsibility  for  world  collaboration,  or  we  shall 
ive  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  another  world 
>nflict."  » 

All  America  also  spoke  through  President  Tru- 
an  just  now,  when  he  said  : 
'•With  ever-increasing  brutality  and  destruction, 
odern  warfare,  if  unchecked,  would  ultimately 
ush  all  civilization.  We  still  have  a  choice  be- 
reen  the  alternatives :  The  continuation  of  inter- 
itional  chaos,  or  the  establishment  of  a  world 
ganization  for  the  enforcement  of  peace." 
In  their  purpose  to  build  an  enduring  structure 
1  world  peace  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ilieve  they  are  firmly  united  with  all  the  other 
nited  Nations.  They  are  united  with  the  large 
>untries  which,  of  necessity,  have  had  to  bear  the 
ain  burden  of  winning  victory  over  our  common 


enemies.  They  are  united  with  the  smaller  coun- 
tries so  many  of  which  have  suffered  the  agony 
and  destruction  of  conquest— all  because  of  the 
failure  of  peace-loving  peoples  to  unite  in  time 
against  aggression  before  this  war. 

The  vital  national  interests  of  each  of  the  United 
Nations  require  that  all  of  the  United  Nations 
work  together  to  make  peace  and  freedom  secure. 
No  one  of  the  large  nations,  no  one  of  the  small 
nations  can  afford  anything  less  than  success  in 
this  endeavor.  Each  of  them  knows  too  well  what 
the  consequence  of  failure  would  be. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  this  strong  bond  of  com- 
pelling mutual  interest  that  this  Conference  of 
United  Nations  begins.  It  is  with  this  clear  under- 
standing of  what  the  realities  demand  of  us  that 
we  fortify  our  high  vision  of  a  permanent  struc- 
ture of  organized  peace. 

A  great  American,  Cordell  Hull,  who  devoted 
many  years  of  his  life  to  the  task  before  us,  ex- 
pressed to  me  only  last  Sunday  his  "profound 
faith  that,  whatever  the  difficulties,  the  labors  of 
the  Conference  will  be  crowned  with  success".  We 
all  hope  that  Cordell  Hull's  improving  health  will 
permit  him  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  later  on. 
To  us,  who  are  Americans,  it  is  a  hopeful  symbol 
that  this  Conference  has  met  in  San  Francisco.  In 
our  history  the  West  has  always  meant  the  future. 
San  Francisco  is  a  place  toward  which  many  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  turned  their  eyes. 
With  faith  American  pioneers  opened  a  new  path 
westward  across  a  wilderness.  With  courage  they 
met  and  conquered  every  danger  along  the  way 
until  they  reached  the  promised  land  they  sought. 
Since  then  Americans  have  always  thought  of 
California,  of  San  Francisco,  as  a  place  where 
hopes  come  true,  where  all  purposes  can  be 
accomplished. 

Now  the  deepest  hope  and  highest  purpose  of 
all  mankind — enduring  peace — is  here  committed 
to  our  hands.  We,  too,  are  pioneers  on  a  new  road. 
There  will  be  many  obstacles  and  many  dangers. 
We,  too,  must  call  upon  the  courage  and  the  faith 
of  those  who  came  to  California  before  us — across 
a  wilderness  to  the  shores  of  this  great  ocean  named 
for  peace. 
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We  approach  our  task  humbly,  but  with  united 
resolution. 

The  prayers  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  with 
us.  They  are  spoken  in  many  tongues  and  in  the 
words  of  many  creeds.    But  they  are  as  one  voice, 
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rising  from  the  tragedy  and  suffering  of  war,  i 
prayer  for  lasting  peace. 

Thus  fortified,  and  with  the  guidance  of  A 
mighty  God,  we  must  and  shall  fulfil  the  purpof 
for  which  we  have  come  together. 


FIRST  PLENARY  SESSION  ■ 
Address  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale 


[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

Fellow  Delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization  : 
Three  years  ago  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  aggres- 
sion seemed  on  the  very  point  of  conquering  the 
world.  Today,  on  every  front,  they  are  face  to 
face  with  defeat — utter  and  complete  defeat. 

It  has  taken  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice  to  bring 
us  to  this  moment.  But  the  doom  of  the  aggres- 
sor nations  was  sealed  long  ago.  It  was  sealed 
in  Washington  on  January  first,  1942,  when  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  was  signed. 

Our  enemies  could  conquer  only  by  keeping  us 
divided.  Instead  we  confronted  them  with  a  free 
and  voluntary  association  of  nations  united  in  pur- 
pose and  without  equal  in  human  and  material 
resources.  This  unity  neither  force  nor  subter- 
fuge has  broken.  Against  the  common  will  and 
the  common  strength  of  the  United  Nations,  our 
enemies  have  hurled  their  propaganda  and  their 
armed  might  in  vain. 

For  centuries  to  come,  men  will  point  to  the 
United  Nations  as  history's  most  convincing  proof 
of  what  miracles  can  be  accomplished  by  nations 
joined  together  in  a  righteous  cause.  It  is  a  unity 
achieved  in  spite  of  differences  of  language  and 
custom,  of  cultural  tradition,  and  of  economic 
structure.  It  is  a  unity  which  proves  that  no  dif- 
ferences of  race,  color,  creed,  history,  or  geogra- 
phy can  divide  peoples  united  in  a  higher  commu- 
nity of  interest  and  purpose. 

Our  first  objective  has  been  the  defeat  of  our 
enemies.  But  from  the  beginning  the  United  Na- 
tions have  pursued  another  objective — one  which 
is  equally  necessary  to  each  one  of  us.  It  is  the 
objective  which  gives  ultimate  meaning  to  all  the 
sacrifice  and  suffering  of  these  tragic  years.  We 
are  united  not  only  for  survival,  not  only  for  mili- 
tary victory.  We  are  united  above  all  in  the  neces- 
sity to  assure  a  just  and  an  enduring  peace  in 

1  Held  on  Apr.  26,  1945. 
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which  the  peoples  of  the  world  can  work  togethe 
to  achieve  at  last  freedom  from  fear  and  froi 
want. 

We  have  made  a  better  beginning  toward  tb 
fulfilment  of  this  purpose  than  nations  have  eve 
made  before. 

For  this  purpose  the  responsible  leaders  of  ou 
nations  and  their  representatives  have  met  in  Mos 
cow  and  in  Tehran,  in  Cairo,  in  Quebec,  at  Dun: 
barton  Oaks,  and  in  the  Crimea. 

Because  of  our  common  understanding  that  ecc 
nomic  security  goes  hand  in  hand  with  security 
from  war,  United  Nations  conferences  were  hel< 
in  Atlantic  City,  Hot  Springs,  and  Bretton  Wood 
on  cooperative  measures  for  relief,  to  meet  com 
mon  problems  in  food  and  agriculture  and  to  pre 
pare  the  financial  basis  for  economic  reconstruc 
tion  and  an  expanding  world  economy  in  the  post 
war  world. 

At  Mexico  City  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  strengthened  tb 
ties  between  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi 
sphere  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  close  integra 
tion  of  the  inter-American  system  with  the  work. 
Organization.2 

Yes,  the  United  Nations  have  long  been  at  worl 
together  on  many  preparations  required  in  build 
ing  the  structure  of  lasting  peace. 

Here  at  San  Francisco  we  have  come  to  the  deci 
sive  point  in  these  preparations.  The  purpose  co 
this  Conference  is  to  prepare  the  Charter  of  ai 
international  Organization  to  maintain  peace  wit! 
justice  in  a  free  world  of  free  men. 

I  believe  that  it  was  a  wise,  indeed  a  necessary 
decision  to  limit  the  work  of  this  Conference  tc 
that  great  task. 

It  was  a  wise  decision  because  writing  the  consti 
tution  of  a  world  Organization  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  future  is  a  task  wholly  separate  from  the 
punishment  of  the  international  gangsters  who  . 
started  this  war. 
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It  was  a  necessary  decision  because  establish- 
lent  of  the  world  Organization  must  be  kept 
bove  and  apart  from  the  peace  settlements  if  the 
Organization  is  to  be  able  to  deal  freely  and  justly 
ith  future  threats  to  the  peace  that  may  arise 
rom  any  cause,  including  these  settlements. 

Preparation  of  the  Charter  of  the  world  Organi- 
ation  should  not,  therefore,  be  entangled  with  the 
any  and  complex  political  and  economic  issues 
tvolved  in  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
Lnd  the  imminent  collapse  of  organized  German 
jsistance  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the 
-orld  Organization  be  established  at  the  earliest 
ossible  moment. 

To  deal  with  these  other  issues,  there  will  have 
)  be  many  other  conferences,  and  many  other  de- 
isions,  both  national  and  international.  We  have 
o  time  to  lose. 

Success  at  this  Conference  will  not  of  itself 
ssure  enduring  peace.  The  whole  structure  will 
ike  years  to  build.  But  without  agreement  on  a 
iharter  of  the  world  Organization,  the  structure 
f  peace  cannot  be  built  at  all. 
A  house  cannot  be  built  without  a  plan  or  with- 
ut  a  foundation.  Here  at  San  Francisco  the 
Fnited  Nations  must  draw  the  plan  and  lay  -the 
mndation. 

Upon  this  foundation  and  in  accordance  with 
lis  plan  the  framework  of  the  structure  will  be 
•ected  when  the  United  Nations  have  ratified  the 
harter  by  their  respective  constitutional  processes 
id  brought  the  world  Organization  into  being. 
;  is  only  around  this  framework  that  we  can  com- 
ete  the  structure  of  peace  with  all  the  other 
^reements  on  political,  economic,  and  social  prob- 
ms  which  we  must  reach  together. 
At  this  Conference  we  have,  therefore,  under- 
iken  a  responsibility  on  which  all  else  depends. 
Te  have  undertaken  to  draw  up  the  Charter  of  an 
tternational  Organization  strong  enough  to  pre- 
mt  war  and  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  peaceful 
svelopment  and  change. 

The  outlines  of  such  a  Charter  are  contained  in 
le  Proposals  formulated  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  last 
ill  by  the  representatives  of  the  Kepublic  of 
hina.  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
nited  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of 
merica. 

These  Proposals  were  formulated  after  years  of 
reliminary  study.  They  represent  in  their  es- 
ntials  the  highest  common  denominator  of 
tought  among  the  four  sponsoring  nations.    They 
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are  being  presented  to  this  Conference  as  afford- 
ing the  basis  of  the  Charter  of  an  international 
Organization. 

The  Proposals  were  submitted  months  ago  to 
the  most  searching  examination  by  the  Govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  all  the  United  Nations. 
Since  then  many  constructive  suggestions  have 
been  made  toward  their  improvement.  Some  of 
these  suggestions — and  others  which  may  emerge 
from  our  discussions  here — will  undoubtedly  be 
reflected  in  the  final  draft  of  the  Charter.  And 
the  Charter  itself  should  be  open  to  whatever  later 
amendment  experience  may  dictate  as  wise. 

"We  must  always  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
there  are  at  least  two  conditions  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  world  organization  which  can 
successfully  maintain  peace. 

One  of  these  conditions  is  that  those  peace-lov- 
ing nations  which  have  the  military  and  industrial 
strength  required  to  prevent  or  suppress  aggres- 
sion must  agree  and  act  together  against  aggres- 
sion. If  they  do  not  agree  and  act  together,  ag- 
gression cannot  be  prevented  or  suppressed  with- 
out a  major  war.  This  fact  has  certainly  been 
spelled  out  by  our  experience  in  this  war. 

That  is  why  the  first  step  toward  establishment 
of  the  world  Organization  was  to  prepare  pro- 
posals on  which  the  nations  sponsoring  this  Con- 
ference could  agree.  That  is  why,  in  the  structure 
and  powers  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  world 
Organization  proposed  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
plan,  provision  was  made  for  this  essential 
agreement  and  unity  of  action  by  the  major  na- 
tions. Without  this,  we  cannot  hope  to  build  a 
world  Organization  which  will  provide  security 
to  all  nations,  large  and  small.  Without  this  we 
cannot  hope  to  develop  enduring  institutions  in 
which  all  free  nations  may  participate  on  a  basis 
of  sovereign  equality  and  in  which  justice  and  re- 
spect for  law  will  apply  to  the  powerful  as  well 
as  to  the  weak. 

The  second  essential  condition  of  success  in  our 
endeavor  is  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  all  peace- 
ful nations,  large  and  small,  acting  with  full  re- 
spect for  the  equal  sovereignty  of  each,  to  promote 
justice  among  nations,  to  foster  respect  for  basic 
human  rights,  and  to  solve  those  common  problems 
upon  which  the  security  and  the  economic  and  so- 
cial advancement  of  their  peoples  so  largely  de- 
pend. There  can  be  no  end  to  the  tyranny  of  fear 
and  want  unless  the  proposed  world  Organization 
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commands  the  allegiance  of  both  the  mind  and  the 
conscience  of  mankind. 

The  International  Court,  the  Assembly,  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  related  agen- 
cies are  the  institutions  proposed  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  which  would  have  the  major  responsibility 
in  these  fields.  They  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Wide-spread  economic  insecurity  and  poverty, 
ignorance  and  oppression,  breed  conflict  and  give 
aggressors  their  chance.  Measures  for  security 
against  aggression,  no  matter  how  effectively  con- 
trived, will  not  alone  provide  the  assurance  of  last- 
ing peace.  We  have  also  to  work  effectively  in 
close  cooperation  together  toward  rising  stand- 
ards of  living  and  greater  freedom  and  opportun- 
ity for  all  peoples,  of  every  race  and  creed  and 
color. 

In  the  preparations  for  this  Conference  we  have 
sought  from  the  beginning  to  build  with  vision 
and  with  justice,  but  to  build  always  upon  the  re- 
alities and  upon  hard-won  experience. 

To  build  upon  a  millennial  idealism,  however 
fine  in  theory,  would  be  to  build  upon  quicksand. 
To  build  only  on  the  collaboration  and  interests  of 
the  major  nations  would  be  to  deny  the  community 
of  interests  of  all  nations. 

We  have  sought  instead  to  assure  that  the 
strength  of  the  major  nations  will  be  used  both 
justly  and  effectively  for  the  common  welfare — 
under  the  law  of  a  world  charter  in  which  all  peace- 
ful nations  are  joined  together. 

We  began  by  seeking  common  understanding 
among  the  sponsoring  nations  on  basic  objectives 
and  on  the  essential  machinery  for  action,  These 
are  the  nations  which  have  united  their  strength 
against  the  aggressors  so  successfully  in  this  war. 
We  proceed  now  by  seeking  agreement  among  all 
the  nations,  large  and  small,  which  have  been 
united  against  the  common  enemy. 

This  is  a  conference  of  United  Nations,  the  na- 
tions that  loved  peace  and  freedom  enough  to  fight 
for  them.  The  international  Organization  we  seek 
to  build  is  one  that  is  based  upon  this  inescapable 
fact  of  our  time — that  peace  and  security  will  be 
the  right  of  those  nations  which  are  willing  to 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  keeping  them. 
Tyranny  and  barbarism  have  never  recognized 
neutrality.  They  never  will.  We  do  not  intend  to 
build  a  world  organization  that  will  overlook  this 
cardinal  fact.  We  do  propose  that,  after  it  is 
established,  the  Organization  be  open  to  member- 
ship of  all  other  nations  which  have  demonstrated 
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their  willingness  and  ability  to  fulfil  their  oblij 
tions  under  the  Charter. 

I  have  reviewed  briefly  the  preparations  for  i. 
Conference  and  our  thinking  on  some  of  the  ma; 
problems  that  we  must  meet  here. 

We  cannot  expect  at  this  Conference  to  prodi 
a  charter  which  will  answer  all  the  questions 
resolve  all  the  problems.  No  charter,  no  consti 
tion,  no  basic  document  was  ever  drafted  that  \ 
not  open  to  improvement. 

We  Americans  have  a  convincing  proof  of  tl 
in  our  own  history.  Our  Constitution,  un< 
which  this  Republic  has  grown  and  prospered  : 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  by  no  means  sat 
factory  to  all  the  citizens  when  it  issued  from  1 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Philadelphia 
1787 — or  even  satisfactory  to  all  the  delegates 
that  Convention.  It  lacked  many  provisi< 
which  numerous  Americans  of  that  day  beliei 
to  be  essential.  Yet  it  was  adopted  by  the  req 
site  number  of  States  in  1789.  Only  four  ye: 
after  the  Constitution  was  written  the  first  1 
amendments  went  into  effect,  and  eleven  otl 
amendments  have  been  made  since  then. 

What  was  true  of  the  Thirteen  States,  wh 
joined  to  form  the  United  States,  is  true  also 
the  nations  which  have  met  in  this  Conference 
consider  the  proposed  organization  of  the  woi 
for  security  and  peace.  Let  us  construct  the  Ch 
ter  of  the  world  Organization  as  soundly  as  we  ci 
But  let  us  not  sacrifice  approval  to  perfection. 

Let  us  act  now  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  ( 
work  can  be  improved  upon  with  time  but  th 
if  we  fail  to  act,  we  are  likely  to  lose  altogetl 
the  opportunity  which  has  been  given  us  to  p 
vent  another  world  war. 

Fellow  Delegates,  as  we  enter  upon  our  gri 
task,  we  cannot  forget  the  millions  of  men  of  c 
armed  forces  who  have  given  their  lives  to  t. 
cause,  nor  the  other  millions  of  men,  women,  a 
children  who  have  suffered  the  cruel  agonies 
starvation,  torture,  and  death.  We  cannot  forj 
the  untold  destruction  that  has  been  wroug 
Nor  can  we  forget  how  close  our  whole  civilizati 
has  come  to  utter  ruin. 

It  is  our  supreme  responsibility,  at  this  Conf 
ence  and  afterwards,  to  see  to  it  that  this  calam 
never  again  falls  upon  the  world. 

Vision  we  must  have  to  see  clearly  that  wil 
out  peace  and  security  for  all  nations  there  v, 
be  no  peace  and  security  for  any  one  of  us. 
(Continued  on  page  798) 
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I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  speak  of  China's  regard 
or  the  memory  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  I 
o  this  with  deep  emotion.  To  us  he  was  not  only 
lie  riist  citizen  of  the  United  States  but  also  the 
lapired  leader  of  the  world,  passionately  devoted 
>  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  among  nations, 
lis  vision  and  faith,  his  statesmanship  and  cour- 
ge,  have  brought  the  victory  of  the  United  Na- 
ons  within  sight.  He  embodied  the  ideals  and 
opes  of  the  peoples  everywhere.  He  was  rightly 
garded  as  the  leading  proponent  and  architect 
f  a  durable  system  of  peace,  which  was  to  crown 
iir  joint  efforts  in  the  present  struggle.  Only  a 
>rt  night  ago  he  was  still  actively  guiding  the 
ork  of  preparation  for  this  great  Conference. 
[though  he  has  left  us,  his  work  will  continue  to 
tiide  us.  In  tribute  to  his  memory  and  in  recog- 
ition  of  all  that  he  has  done  for  us,  let  us  concert 
lr  efforts  and  complete  the  important  task  ahead 
i  the  fullest  measure. 

China,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  nation, 
uli'istands  the  necessity  for  the  success  of  this 
onference.  For  it  is  now  universally  recognized 
iat.  when  the  Japanese  invaded  Manchuria  in 
>31,  to  deprive  China  of  over  30  million  of  her 
>ople  and  of  the  rich  natural  resources  so  essen- 
|]  to  her  national  existence,  the  second  World 
'ar  had  started. 

Twice  in  our  generation  it  has  been  necessary  to 
obilize  the  world's  resources  of  men  and  material 
arrest  tyranny  and  preserve  freedom.  Twice  in 
ir  generation  we  have  had  to  learn  by  bitter  ex- 
igence that  in  an  interdependent  world  war  can- 
't be  localized  or  peace  isolated.  Twice  in  our 
neration  we  have  lost  lives  in  tragic  numbers 
d  treasure  in  prodigious  volume  that  could  have 
tn  saved  if  peace-loving  nations  had  united 
len  peace  was  first  threatened  instead  of  waiting 
til  aggression  had  engulfed  half  the  world  in 
mes. 

In  the  14  years  of  savage  warfare  since  1931 
una  has  endured  every  misery  that  the  aggres- 
•n  of  a  major  predatory  power  can  impose.  We 
Ight,  by  all  the  means  which  were  then  available 
the  existing  state  of  international  organization, 
obtain  redress.  Inescapably  we  learned  that 
?re  was  no  hope  of  ultimate  safety  for  any  nation 
thout  a  really  effective  system  of  collective 
urity.  Therefore,  at  the  very  inception  of  the 
*a  of  the  United  Nations,  President   Chiang 


Kai-shek  advocated  the  early  setting  up  of  an 
executive  council  of  the  United  Nations,  since 
without  such  an  authority  a  new  world  order  can- 
not function. 

Let  us  face  hard  facts:  A  long  effort  is  required 
of  all  of  us  before  an  effective  rule  of  law  is  estab- 
lished in  world  affairs.  We  in  China  knew  it  by 
bitter  experience.  The  rule  of  law  was  to  have 
been  defended  by  the  old  League  of  Nations,  but 
it  was  disregarded,  as  we  learned  to  our  cost,  de- 
spite the  most  solemn  covenants  entered  into  by 
would-be  defaulters. 

To  insure  the  fulfilment  of  our  aims  for  an 
effective  international  organization,  we  must  lose 
no  time.  We  must  not  leave  this  Conference  with- 
out achieving  the  high  purpose  for  which  we  are 
assembled. 

The  new  world  Organization  will  have  to  deal 
with  security  arrangements  as  varied  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situations  to  be  met ;  there  will 
be  problems  of  what  security  forces  are  to  be  main- 
tained, of  manpower,  of  industrial  organization, 
of  military  equipment,  of  security  bases  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  and  also  vital  prob- 
lems of  economic  recovery  and  development  on 
which  the  life  of  every  nation  depends. 

If  there  is  any  message  that  my  country — which 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  victims  of  aggression 
and  the  earliest  victim — wishes  to  give  to  this 
Conference,  it  is  that  we  are  prepared,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  nations,  to  yield  if  necessary  a 
part  of  our  sovereignty  to  the  new  international 
Organization  in  the  interest  of  collective  security. 
We  must  all  be  ready  to  make  some  sacrifices  in 
order  to  have  a  new  international  peace  organiza- 
tion of  any  effectiveness.  Among  nations,  no  less 
than  among  individuals,  we  must  forthwith  accept 
the  concept  of  liberty  under  law. 

We,  of  the  Chinese  Delegation,  come  from  a 
part  of  the  world  with  teeming  populations  whom 
the  cataclysm  of  this  war  has  stirred  to  the  very 
depths  of  their  souls ;  they  have  witnessed  the  rise 
and  fall  of  mighty  empires;  they  have  gaged  by 
the  precepts  of  their  own  philosophies  the  depth  of 
villainies  perpetrated  by  the  exponents  of  brute 
force ;  and  they  have  appreciated  fully  the  majestic 
surge  of  the  power  of  free  men  jointed  in  comrade- 
ship. And  they  now  strive  ardently  to  attain  the 
common  goal  of  human  liberty  within  a  common- 
wealth of  free  peoples. 

1 T.  V.  Soong,  chairman  of  the  Chinese  Delegation. 
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[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization  April  26] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  On 
instruction  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  I  should  like  at  the  very 
beginning  of  my  speech  that  I  am  making  on  be- 
half of  the  Soviet  Delegation  at  this  historic  Con- 
ference to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stettinius,  personally 
for  the  immense  amount  of  work  of  preparation 
icarried  out  by  them  prior  to  this  Conference  and 
also  for  the  excellent  organization  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations.  At  the  same  time  I 
should  like  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  express  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  my  most  sincere 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Lapham,  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  cordial  hospitality  extended  to  my 
Delegation  at  San  Francisco. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Soviet  Government 
attaches  a  great  importance  to  the  international 
Conference  in  San  Francisco.  The  end  of  the  war 
has  drawn  near  at  least  in  Europe.  The  rout  of 
Hitler  Germany,  the  principal  aggressor  in  this 
war,  has  become  a  fact.  The  time  has  arrived  to 
take  care  of  the  post-war  period,  of  the  future. 

This  Conference  is  called  upon  to  consider  the 
question  of  setting  up  an  organization  to  protect 
the  general  peace  and  security  of  nations  after  the 
war.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  how  great  is  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  this  Conference. 

Today  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions  we 
must  remember  the  great  name  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  His  services  in  the  struggle 
for  the  achievement  of  a  lasting  peace  and  in  the 
preparation  of  this  historic  Conference  have  met 
with  a  wide  recognition  among  all  the  peace-lov- 
ing nations. 

The  second  World  War  by  far  exceeded  the  first 
World  War  in  the  magnitude  of  military  opera- 
tions and  the  size  of  the  armies  involved  and  in 
lives  lost  and  in  the  unusually  severe  consequences 
for  the  life  of  many  peoples.  Hitler  Germany 
which  started  this  war  did  not  shrink  from  any 
crimes  in  trying  to  impose  her  domination  on 
Europe  and  to  pave  the  way  to  the  world  domina- 


1  V.  M.  Molotov,  chairman  of  the  Soviet  Delegation.     The 
address  printed  here  is  the  unofficial  English  translation. 


tion  of  German  imperialism.  Mass  murders 
children,  women,  and  old  men,  the  exterminate 
of  nations  in  their  entirety,  the  wholesale  destru 
tions  of  peaceful  citizens  who  were  not  to  the  likir 
of  Fascists,  the  barbaric  destruction  of  culture  ai 
of  recalcitrant  men  prominent  in  culture,  and  tl 
destruction  of  many  thousands  of  towns  and  vi 
lages,  the  dislocation  of  economic  life  of  natioi 
and  incalculable  losses,  all  this  can  not  be  f orgotte. 
In  the  past  German  Fascism  not  only  openly  pr. 
pared  its  armies  and  armaments  for  a  piratic  a, 
tack  on  peaceful  countries,  but  Hitlerism  cynical, 
adjusted  the  ideology  of  many  millions  of  peop; 
in  its  country  to  the  purposes  of  achieving  dom 
nation  over  foreign  nations.  This  purpose  w; 
also  served  by  the  illiterate  misanthropic  theori«. 
on  "the  German  master-race"  in  whose  service  fo, 
eign  nations  were  supposed  to  be. 

Long  before  the  direct  attack  on  its  neighbo: 
Hitlerism  openly  prepared  a  criminal  war  whic 
it  started  at  a  moment  of  its  own  choosing.  As 
well  known  Hitlerism  found  unscrupulous  hencl 
men  and  sanguinary  accomplices.  It  is  also  wq 
known  that  when  German  Fascism  which  ha 
made  an  easy  tour  of  all  Europe  invaded  the  Sovi< 
Union  it  faced  an  unflinching  adversary.  Tr. 
country  of  Soviets,  which  has  saved  the  Europea 
civilization  in  bloody  battles  with  German  Fa; 
cism,  with  good  reason  reminds  now  the  goven 
ments  of  their  responsibility  for  the  future  c 
peace-loving  nations  after  the  termination  of  th: 
war.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  do,  tha 
before  this  war  the  warning  voice  of  the  Sovie 
Republic  was  not  heard  with  due  attention. 

This  is  no  time  to  explain  at  length  why  thi 
happened.  It  can  not  be  proved  that  there  wa 
no  desire  to  prevent  the  war.  It  has  been  full 
proved,  however,  that  the  governments  whit 
claimed  once  the  leading  part  in  Europe  mani 
fested  their  inability  if  not  their  reluctance  tj 
prevent  the  war,  with  the  consequences  of  whici 
it  will  be  not  so  easy  to  cope. 

The  Conference  is  called  upon  to  lay  the  f ounda 
tions  of  the  future  security  of  nations.  This  i 
a  great  problem  which  it  has  been  thus  far  hn 
possible  to  solve  successfully.  Anybody  know 
that  the  League  of  Nations  in  no  way  coped  wit! 
this  problem.    It  betrayed  the  hopes  of  those  wh< 
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itieved  in  it.  It  is  obvious  that  no  one  wishes 
)  restore  the  League  of  Nations  with  no  rights 
id  power  which  did  not  interfere  with  any  ag- 
i  preparing  for  war  against  peace-loving 
stions  and  sometimes  lulled  outright  the  nations' 
igUance  with  regard  to  impending  aggression, 
he  prestige  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  espe- 
ally  undermined  whenever  unceremonious  at- 
mpts  were  made  to  turn  it  into  a  tool  of  various 
actionary  forces  and  privileged  powers.  If  the 
d  lessons  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  to  be 
entioned  now,  it  is  only  in  order  that  past  errors 
ay  be  avoided  which  must  not  be  committed 
ider  the  sign  of  new  profuse  promises.  It  is 
lpossible,  however,  to  count  indefinitely  on  the 
itience  of  nations  if  the  governments  manifest 
eir  inability  to  set  up  an  international  organi- 
tion  protecting  the  peaceful  life  of  people,  their 
milies,  their  young  generations  against  the  hor- 
rs  and  hardships  of  new  piratic  imperialist  wars. 
The  Soviet  Government  are  a  sincere  and  firmv 
ampion  of  the  establishment  of  a  strong  inter- 
tional  organization  of  security.  Whatever  may 
pend  upon  them  and  their  efforts  in  their  com- 
m  cause  of  the  creation  of  such  a  post-war 
ganization  of  peace  and  security  of  nations  will 

readily  done  by  the  Soviet  Government.  We  I 
11  fully  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  this  great 
oblem  with  all  the  other  governments  genuinely 
voted  to  this  noble  cause.  We  are  confident  that 
is  historic  aim  will  be  achieved  by  joint  effort 
peace-loving  nations  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
the  way  of  its  achievement.  ' 

The  work  which  was  carried  out  at  Dumbarton 
iks  last  year,  and  which  is  well  known  to  all  of 

is  an  important  contribution  to  this  cause, 
presentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
eat  Britain,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  worked 
t  such  principles  of  the  International  Security 
ganization  as  will  constitute  an  important  basis 
•the  international  Organization  of  a  new  type, 
ite  recently  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  great 
esident  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  Crimea  Con- 
ence  made  important  supplements  to  this  draft. 
a  result  this  Conference  has  a  sound  basis  for 
cessful  work. 

Naturally,  the  new  Organization  of  interna- 
nal  security  will  be  built  up  on  the  foundation 
i  by  the  United  Nations  in  this  war. 
t  is  well  known  that  in  Europe  in  the  strenu- 

struggle  against  the  common  enemy  a  great 
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coalition  of  democratic  powers  was  found.  The 
formation  of  the  Anglo-Soviet-American  coali- 
tion insured  the  rout  of  German  Fascism  and  its 
henchmen.  The  other  nations  of  Europe  led  by 
this  coalition  have  been  fighting  for  their  libera- 
tion. The  coalition  of  great  powers  with  their 
inflexible  will  to  defend  their  national  rights  and 
to  promote  the  liberation  of  all  nations  which  fell 
victim  to  sanguinary  aggression  is  consummating 
the  task  of  defeating  the  enemy  of  all  the  United 
Nations.  This  coalition  could  accomplish  it  be- 
cause it  was  conscious  of  its  historic  responsibility 
and  because  it  possessed  immense  manpower  and 
material  resources  which  were  invariably  used  in 
the  interests  of  the  struggle  against  the  enemy. 
But  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  acquired 
prestige  is  easily  wasted  if  we  forget  certain 
elementary  things  such  as  the  lessons  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  the  lessons  of  this  war  in 
which  the  democratic  nations  rallied  against  an 
imperialist  power  which  considered  itself  master 
of  Europe  and  which  intended  to  impose  its  will 
well-nigh  on  the  whole  world. 

This  coalition  was  forged  in  the  fire  of  struggle 
and  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
presence  in  this  coalition  of  such  a  country  as  the 
Soviet  Union  where  relations  between  great  and 
small  nations  are  based  on  equality  and  true 
democracy  is  of  extremely  great  importance.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  ac- 
tive part  played  in  this  coalition  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  formerly  remained  aloof 
from  the  problems  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion and  which  is  now  devoting  to  this  cause  its 
initiative  and  enormous  international  prestige. 
This  coalition  would  have  been  merely  impossible 
without  Great  Britain,  which  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  international  association  of  demo- 
cratic countries.  China  in  Asia  and  France  in 
Europe  are  the  great  nations  which  strengthen 
this  coalition  as  a  powerful  world  factor  in  the 
post-war  period  as  well. 

If  the  leading  democratic  countries  show  their 
ability  to  act  in  harmony  in  the  post-war  period 
as  well  that  will  mean  that  the  interests  of  peace 
and  security  of  nations  have  received  at  last  a 
firm  basis  and  protection.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
point  at  issue  is  whether  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions are  willing  to  rally  around  these  leading 
powers  to  create  an  effective  international  security 
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organization,  and  this  has  to  be  settled  at  this  Con- 
ference in  the  interests  of  the  future  peace  and 
security  of  nations. 

An  international  organization  must  be  created 
having  certain  powers  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  general  peace.  This  Organization  must  have 
the  necessary  means  for  military  protection  of  the 
security  of  nations.  Only  if  conditions  are  created 
such  as  will  guarantee  that  no  violation  of  the 
peace  or  the  threat  of  such  a  violation  shall  go 
unpunished,  and  the  adoption  of  necessary  puni- 
tive measures  is  not  too  late,  will  the  Organization 
of  security  be  able  to  discharge  its  responsibility 
for  the  cause  of  peace.  Thus  the  point  at  issue  is 
the  creation  of  an  effective  Organization  to  pro- 
tect the  general  peace  and  security  of  nations,  for 
which  all  the  sincere  partisans  of  the  peaceful 
development  of  nations  have  long  been  striving  but 
which  has  always  had  numerous  irreconcilable 
enemies  in  the  camp  of  the  most  aggressive  im- 
perialists. 

After  innumerable  sacrifices  borne  in  this  war 
and  after  suffering  and  hardships  experienced  in 
these  past  years  the  urge  of  nations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  Organization  is  especially 
strong.  The  opponents  of  the  creation  of  such  an 
international  Organization  have  not  laid  down 
their  arms.  They  are  carrying  on  their  subversive 
activities  even  now  though  in  most  cases  they  are 
doing  it  in  a  latent  and  veiled  form.  For  this 
purpose  they  frequently  use  ostensibly  the  most 
democratic  watchwords  and  arguments  including 
the  professed  protection  of  the  interests  of  small 
nations  or  of  the  principles  of  the  equity  and 
equality  of  nations.  But  in  the  end  it  is  not  im- 
portant what  reasons  or  pretexts  have  been  used 
to  disrupt  the  establishment  of  an  effective  Organ- 
ization of  the  security  of  nations.  If  even  now  no 
such  an  effective  Organization  is  created  to  pro- 
tect the  post-war  peace  this  will  be  another  indi- 
cation of  the  inability  to  cope  with  this  great  prob- 
lem by  means  of  the  forces  available.  But  that 
will  not  prove  that  the  necessity  for  such  an  Or- 
ganization has  not  yet  arisen  and  that  such  an 
Organization  will  not  be  set  up  ultimately. 

We  must  not  minimize  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  the  international  security 
Organization.  With  eyes  closed  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  the  road.  We  must  warn  of  these 
difficulties  in  order  to  overcome  them  and  avoid- 
ing illusions  to  find  at  last  a  reliable  road  to  march 
along  towards  the  achievement  of  this  noble  ob- 
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jective.  As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concernJ 
I  should  like  to  assure  the  Conference  at  this  tin* 
that  in  our  country  the  whole  people  arc  brough 
up  in  the  spirit  of  faith  in  and  devotion  to  thi 
cause  of  setting  up  a  solid  Organization  of  inter 
national  security.  I  should  like  also  to  assul 
the  Conference  that  the  Soviet  people  will  readilj 
listen  to  the  voice,  wishes,  and  suggestions  of  al 
the  sincere  friends  of  this  great  cause  among  tht 
nations  of  the  world. 

You  know  that  there  are  millions  of  people  ir 
the  Soviet  Union  who  know  how  to  defend  to  th< 
last  with  arms  in  hand  their  motherland.  At  tht 
same  time  it  is  especially  in  our  country  of  So 
viets  that  the  people  are  devoted  with  all  theii 
hearts  to  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of  a  dura- 
ble general  peace  and  are  willing  to  support  witt 
all  their  forces  the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  ere 
ate  a  reliable  Organization  of  peace  and  security 
of  nations.  You  must  definitely  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  relied  upon  on  the  matter  of 
safeguarding  the  peace  and  security  of  nations. 
This' great  cause  is  inflexibly  backed  by  our  peace- 
loving  people,  Soviet  Government,  and  the  Red 
Army,  our  great  Marshal  Stalin.  It  is  the  most 
important  task  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  express  these  sentiments  and 
thoughts  of  the  Soviet  people. 

I  conclude  my  speech  by  expressing  my  heart- 
felt wishes  for  our  joint  success  in  the  work  of 
the  Conference. 


STETTINIUS— Continued  from  page  794 

Courage  we  must  have  to  carry  us  through  try- 
ing  delays  and  temporary  misunderstandings  and 
lesser  differences  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  common 
purpose. 

Faith  we  must  have  in  the  ability  of  mankind 
to  make  peace  with  the  same  resolute  devotion  that 
the  United  Nations'  peoples  have  given  to  fighting 
this  war. 

That  vision,  that  courage,  that  faith  inspired  - 
the  great  American  leader  whose  life  was  given  to  [ 
the  cause  for  which  we  have  here  met — Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

It  is  only  with  such  vision,  courage,  and  faith — 
expressed  in  a  thousand  different  ways — that  the 
United  Nations  have  been  able  to  travel  so  far 
along  the  hard  road  to  final  victory.  It  is  only 
with  this  vision,  courage,  and  faith  that  we  shall 
make  peace  secure  for  ourselves — and  for  succeed- 
ing generations. 
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Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain  l 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  Conference 
n  International  Organization  April  26] 

No  more  suitable  setting  could  have  been  found 
or  this  assembly  than  the  splendid  city  of  San 
Yancisco,  one  of  the  main  centers  of  the  United 
Tations  war  effort — San  Francisco,  whose  con- 
dence  in  the  future  is  only  equaled  by  its  sense  of 
omradeship  today.  Our  deep  gratitude  is  due  to 
le  city  itself  and  to  the  whole  State  of  Cali- 
ornia,  which  with  traditional  hospitality  has 
pened  its  gates  to  us,  and  also  to  the  Government 
nd  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  in  a  wider 
snse  are  our  hosts  at  this  momentous  Conference. 
We  are  met  here  in  the  shadow  of  a  grievous 
>ss.  No  one  can  speak  in  this  assembly  without 
acalling  the  memory  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the 
riend  of  free  peoples,  the  good  neighbor.  He 
•oked  forward  to  continuing  in  peace  that  close 
Association  of  the  free  nations  which  has  brought 
3  to  the  very  edge  of  victory  and  from  which  the 
leeting  of  today  has  sprung.  It  was  he  who 
lamed  us  the  United  Nations,  and  we  shall  best 
on  or  his  memory  by  proving  ourselves  worthy  of 
flat  proud  title. 

I  Let  us  be  clear  about  the  purpose  of  this  Con- 
•rence.  We  are  not  met  here  to  draft  the  terms 
I  the  treaty  of  peace.  We  are  met  to  agree  to  set 
I  a  world  organization  which  will  help  to  keep 
le  peace  when  victory  is  finally  won  over  Ger- 
:  any  and  Japan. 

|  At  intervals  in  history  mankind  has  sought  by 
ie  creation  of  international  machinery  to  solve 
•  sputes  between  nations  by  agreement  and  not  by 
wee.    Hitherto  all  these  endeavors  have  failed, 
et  no  one  here  doubts  that  despite  these  earlier 
lilures  a  further  attempt  must  be  made,  and  this 
Ine  we  must  succeed.    All  the  causes  that  made 
Ime  form  of  international  machinery  desirable 
iter  the  last  war  make  it  indispensable  today. 
In  the  last  hundred  years,  and  in  particular  the 
pt  25  years,  the  discoveries  of  science  have  served 
1  enrich  and  sometimes  endanger  the  world,  but 
love  all  to  contract  it.    We  have  entered  an  age 
lien  no  natural  barrier,  whether   mountain    or 
lean,  can  guarantee  security  against    the    new 
|;apons  which  science  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
:  mankind.    This  hard  fact  is  now  biting  deeply 
to  the  consciousness  of  all  peoples,  and  they  are,  I 


believe,  ready  to  accept  its  implications  and   to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  which  it  imposes. 

Herein  lies  the  main  difference  between  today 
and  the  lost  opportunity  at  the  end  of  the  last 
World  War.  Today  this  fact  is  patent  to  us  all. 
Whether  we  will  or  no,  we  are  all  now  one  another's 
neighbors.  San  Francisco  is  as  close  to  Berlin  or 
Tokyo  as  New  York  was  to  Washington  a  century 
ago.  The  world  of  today  is  one  large  city,  and  our 
countries  are  its  several  parishes.  We  are  the  citi- 
zens. 

Either  we  must  find  some  means  of  ordering  our 
relations  with  justice  and  fair  dealing,  while  allow- 
ing nations  great  and  small  full  opportunity  to 
develop  their  free  and  independent  life,  or  we  shall 
soon  head  for  another  world  conflict  which  this 
time  must  bring  the  utter  destruction  of  civiliza- 
tion in  its  train. 

It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
work  on  which  we  are  making  a  start  here  may  be 
the  world's  last  chance.  That  is  why  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  four  powers  who  sponsored  the  invi- 
tations to  this  Conference  asked  their  representa- 
tives to  meet  and  work  out  proposals  which  might 
later  form  the  basis  of  an  international  agreement. 
They  did  so  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Their  work  was 
examined  and  completed  in  the  Crimea.  The  final 
outcome  is  now  before  you. 

Here  there  are  a  few  general  observations  which 
I  would  make.  In  the  first  place,  these  Proposals 
admittedly  constitute  a  compromise.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  they  do  not  constitute  an  attempt  by 
the  four  powers  to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
what  form  the  future  world  Organization  should 
take.  They  are  the  suggestions  which  we  unitedly 
present  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

Nor  are  they  intended  to  stand  unchanged  until 
the  end  of  time.  For  our  own  part,  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  prepared 
to  accept  and  to  endorse  them  and  to  do  their  best 
to  give  them  life,  because  we  believe  that  they  can 
form  a  basis  for  a  future  world  Organization  which 
will  help  to  provide  that  security  which  is  today 
mankind's  greatest  need. 

Security  is  not  itself  a  final  end.  But  it  is  indis- 
pensable if  we  are  to  make  true  freedom  possible. 
Not  otherwise  can  we  hope  to  realize  a  world  in 

1  Anthony  Eden,  chairman  of  the  British  Delegation. 
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which  justice  for  nations  as  well  as  for  individuals 
can  prevail. 

But  this  security  cannot  be  created  in  a  day 
nor  by  any  document,  however  admirable.  It  must 
be  the  product  of  time  and  of  constant  effort,  of 
learning  to  work  together,  of  practicing  and  up- 
holding accepted  standards  of  international  con- 
duct.  The  important  thing  is  to  begin  now. 

Here  let  me  sound  a  warning  note  and  make  a 
suggestion.  Let  us  not  attempt  too  much.  We 
cannot  hope  here  to  produce  a  complete  scheme, 
perfect  in  all  its  elaborate  details,  for  the  future 
ordering  of  the  world.  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
should  be  wise  to  set  ourselves  a  goal  more  within 
the  compass  of  our  immediate  possibilities.  We 
shall  have  taken  the  indispensable  first  step  if  we 
can  now  draw  up  a  charter  within  the  framework 
of  our  principles.  The  details  can  then  be  left  to 
be  filled  in  in  the  light  of  experience. 

I  know  that  this  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  conception, 
which  may  possibly  be  challenged  by  others,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  in  this  particular  case  it  is 
right,  and  I  would  claim"  that  its  merit  is  capable 
of  proof  by  reference  to  historical  facts. 

Now  let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  Proposals  them- 
selves which  we  are  met  to  discuss.  They  impose 
obligations  equally  on  all  powers,  great  and  small. 
But  I  am  conscious  that  a  special  responsibility 
lies  on  the  great  powers  in  these  days  when  indus- 
trial potential  is  so  decisive  a  factor  in  military 
strength.  Great  powers  can  make  a  two-fold  con- 
tribution. They  can  make  it  by  their  support  of 
this  Organization.  They  can  make  it  also  by  set- 
ting themselves  certain  standards  in  international 
conduct,  and  by  observing  those  standards  scrupu- 
lously in  all  their  dealing  with  other  countries. 
The  greater  the  power  any  state  commands,  the 
heavier  its  responsibility  to  wield  that  power  with 
consideration  for  others  and  with  restraint  upon 
its  own  selfish  impulses. 

What  was  the  most  sinister  feature  of  the  years 
which  preceded  the  present  struggle?  It  was  the 
deliberate  debasement  of  international  conduct  in 
which  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  engaged  to  fur- 
ther their  own  selfish  plans.  It  was  the  practice 
of  these  powers  not  only  persistently  to  violate 
their  engagements,  but  to  use  the  new  engagements 
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they  so  readily  undertook  after  each  aggression  a 
a  cloak  to  cover  their  next  crime. 

This  was  their  technique.  But  what  wa-.  th 
result?  There  came  a  time  when  the  outrage 
forces  of  civilization  had  to  call  a  halt  to  the* 
practices,  and  so  inevitably  the  world  was  plunge 
into  another  war.  Great  powers  have  a  specs 
responsibility  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  c 
such  practices. 

I  have  laid  emphasis  on  that  portion  of  our  tas 
which  is  concerned  with  the  provision  of  interns 
tional  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  politic 
disputes.  But  of  equal  importance  with  this  I 
the  solution  of  economic  problems  which,  if  ur 
tended,  can  themselves  sow  the  seeds  of  futui 
war.  This  will  be  the  task  of  the  Social  and  Ece 
nomic  Council  which  finds  its  place  in  the  Pre 
posals  now  before  you.  It  is  our  duty  to  insui 
that  this  Council  shall  be  well  adapted  to  play  it 
full  part  in  our  new  structure  of  peace. 

Here,  then,  are  two  immediate  tasks,  politics 
and  economic.  Let  us  press  them  vigorously  to 
conclusion.  World  events  of  unprecedented  mag 
nitude  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  crowd  upo 
us  every  hour.  If  we  order  our  labors  efficientl 
and  work  to  the  utmost  of  our  strength,  it  shoul' 
surely  be  possible  for  us  to  agree  our  Charte 
within  four  weeks  from  now.  We  cannot  affor 
to  delay.  Sir,  I  hope  that  we  shall  set  ourselve 
such  a  target  date  and  determine  to  reach  it.  Thi 
Conference  bears  heavy  responsibilities.  It  ha 
also  splendid  opportunities.   Let  it  seize  them  no\* 

In  the  early  days  of  this  war,  I  went  to  Egyp 
to  greet  soldiers  from  Australia  and  New  Zealantf 
who  had  come  to  that  country  to  protect  the  Sue  j 
Canal  against  the  imminent  threat  of  Mussolini 
aggression.    On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  I  wa 
speaking  to  a  number  of  the  men  of  the  motive  L 
which  had  made  them  volunteer  for  this  adventure . 
Of  the  group  one  man  remained  silent.    At  last .  ^ 
turned  to  him  and  said,  "And  what  made  you  com 
here  ?"    He  replied,  "I  guess  there  is  a  job  of  worl 
to  be  done". 

In  the  last  six  terrible  years  unnumbered  mei 
have  died  to  give  humanity  another  chance.    We 
too,  have  a  job  of  work  to  do  if  we  are  not  to  fai  I 
these  men.   Let  us  do  it  with  courage,  modesty,  ant 
despatch.    Let  us  do  it  now. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  HEADS  OF  DELEGATIONS  TO  ORGANIZE 

THE  CONFERENCE 

Report  by  the  Rapporteur ' 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  Conference 
n  International  Organization  April  27] 

The  chairmen  of  all  delegations  represented  at 
fee  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  met  on  April  26  and  27,  1945,  at 
10 :  30  a.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Con- 
ference. The  Honorable  Edward  K.  Stettinius, 
Tr.,  Temporary  President  of  the  Conference,  acted 
is  chairman. 

..  Working  Language  of  the  Conference 

The  meeting  recommends  that  at  plenary  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference  addresses  in  English  or 
Trench  would  not  be  interpreted  into  the  other 
anguage,  but  that  a  translation  would  appear  sub- 
equently  in  the  Record.  Delegates  would  be  free 
o  use  any  other  language  besides  English  or 
>ench,  but  in  this  case  they  should  provide  in- 
erpretations  thereof  into  either  English  or 
rench  at  their  choice.  Interpretations  may  be 
lade  into  both  English  and  French  if  the  speaker 
lesires.  As  regards  meetings  of  commissions, 
echnical  committees,  and  subcommittees,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  interpretations  from  English  into 
rrench  and  vice  versa  would  be  provided  if  the 
leeting  in  question  so  desired.  Delegates  would 
e  free  in  these  bodies  also  to  speak  in  any  other 
anguage,  but  should  provide  their  own  inter- 
pretations into  either  English  or  French. 

.  Official  Languages  of  the  Conference 
The  meeting  recommends  that  English,  Russian, 
Jhinese,  French,  and  Spanish  be  the  official  lan- 
uages  of  the  Conference.  A  more  detailed  report 
n  the  question  of  languages  will  be  submitted 
Mnorrow. 

.  Rapporteur  of  the  Meeting. 

The  meeting  unanimously  elected  His  Excel- 
>ncy  Dr.  Guillermo  Belt  Ramirez,  the  chairman  of 
le  Delegation  of  Cuba,  as  its  Rapporteur. 
.  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference 

The  meeting  recommends  the  confirmation  of 
le  Temporary  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Alger  Hiss, 
s  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference. 

Organization  of  the  Conference 

The  meeting  approved  the  memorandum  pre- 
ared  by  the  Temporary  Secretary  General  on  the 


proposed  organization  of  the  Conference,  and  will 
submit  to  the  Conference  its  report  based  thereon 
as  soon  as  possible. 

G.  Election  of  Presiding  Officers 

The  meeting  recommends  that  there  be  four 
presidents,  who  will  preside  in  rotation  at  the  ple- 
nary sessions.  These  four  may  meet  from  time 
to  time,  with  Mr.  Stettinius  presiding  over  these 
meetings  and  Mr.  Stettinius  to  be  chairman  of 
the  executive  and  steering  committees,  the  three 
others  delegating  full  powers  to  Mr.  Stettinius  for 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Conference. 

7.  Membership     of    the    Executive     Committee 

{Chairmen  of  Delegations) 
Francis  Michael  Forde,  or 
Herbert  Vere  Evatt,  K.D.,  Australia 
Pedro  Leao  Velloso,  Brazil 
W.  L.  MacKenzie  King,  M.  P.,  Canada 
Joaquin  Fernandez  y  Fernandez,  Chile 
T.  V.  Soong,  China 
Jan  Masaryk,  Czechoslovakia 
Georges  Bidault,  France 
Mostafa  Adl,  Iran 
Ezequiel  Padilla,  Mexico 
Eelco  N.  van  Kleffens,  the  Netherlands 
V.  M.  Molotov,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics 
Anthony  Eden,  the  United  Kingdom 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  the  United  States 
Ivan  Subasic,  Yugoslavia 

8.  Agenda  of  the  Conference 

The  meeting  recommends  that  the  Conference 
approve  as  its  agenda  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals as  supplemented  at  the  Crimea  Conference 
and  by  the  Chinese  proposals  agreed  to  by  all  the 
sponsoring  governments,  and  the  comments  there- 
on submitted  by  the  participating  countries. 

9.  Rules  of  Procedure 

The  meeting  discussed  the  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  Conference  on  the  basis  of  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  secretariat.     The  report  of  the 

1  Guillermo  Belt  Ramirez,  chairman  of  the  Cuban  Dele- 
gation. The  report  was  made  to  the  second  plenary 
session  of  the  Conference  on  Apr.  27, 1945. 
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meeting  will  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  in 
plenary  session  for  its  approval  as  soon  as  possible. 

10.  Initial  Membership  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  and  the  Byelo-Russian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  in  the  Proposed  In- 
ternational Organization 

The  meeting  recommends  that  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Byelo-Russian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  be  invited  to  be  initial 
members  in  the  proposed  International  Organiza- 
tion. 

11.  Credentials  Committee 

The  meeting  appointed  a  credentials  committee, 
composed  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  delegations  of  the  following  Gov- 
ernments : 

Luxembourg   (chairman) 

Ecuador 

Nicaragua 

Syria 

Saudi  Arabia 

Yugoslavia 

12.  Participation  of  Poland  in  the  Conference 
The  meeting  recommends  to  the  Conference  in 

plenary  session  the  adoption  of  the   following 
resolution : 

"The  Governments  of  the  United  Nations  ex- 
press to  the  people  of  Poland  their  sympathy  and 
their  admiration.  They  hope  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  Polish  Government,  recognized  as  such 
by  the  sponsoring  nations,  will  make  it  possible 
for  Polish  delegates  to  come  and  take  part  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  work  of  the  Conference." 

CONSULTATIONS  WITH  SOVIET 
PEOPLE'S  COMMISSAR  FOR 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  23] 

President  Truman  has  twice  received  V.  Mj. 
Molotov,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  and  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  during  his  short  stay 
in  Washington.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Molotov  and  Anthony  Eden, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  Polish  situation  and  on 
matters  connected  with  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence. 
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In  view  of  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  in 
Washington  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  on  Wednesday,  April  25.  and 
in  order  to  permit  Mr.  Molotov  to  consult  with  hi* 
Government  following  these  conversations,  the 
discussions  in  regard  to  the  Polish  situation  will 
be  continued  by  the  three  foreign  secretaries  at 
San  Francisco. 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  TO  CON- 
FER  WITH  UNITED  STATES 
DELEGATION  ON  BUDGETARY 
PROBLEMS 

[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Joseph  C.  Grew 
announced  on  April  25  that  he  had  requested  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  McKellar,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  Representative 
Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  invite  Senator  McCarran. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  Senator  White,  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Subcommittee,  Rep- 
resentative Louis  C.  Rabaut,  chairman  of  tht 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  Representative  Karl  Stefan 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  at  an  appropriate  time 
to  confer  with  the  United  States  Delegation  on 
the  budgetary  problems  which  will  arise  later  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Internationa! 
Organization. 

Mr.  Grew  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Congress 
should  be  informed  at  first  hand  of  these  budget- 
ary problems  and  that  the  two  Senators  and  tw< 
Congressmen  would  be  able  to  render  very  rea 
assistance  to  the  United  States  Delegation  and  U. 
the  Department.  These  problems  relate  to  estab 
lishing  the  budget  of  the  international  Organiza- 
tion and  to  the  funds  which  the  member  govern- 
ments will  need  to  contribute  towards  its  operating 
expenses.  There  is  also  for  consideration  fron 
the  standpoint  of  this  Government  the  problem  o: 
financing  the  expenses  of  the  United  States  par 
ticipation  in  the  new  Organization  and  the  expan 
sion  of  those  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Statf 
which  will  be  responsible  for  our  relationship  wit! 
the  Organization. 
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SERVICE  OF  PRAYER  AT  THE  WASHINGTON  CATHEDRAL1 

Address  by  Acting  Secretary  Grew 


{ Released  to  the  press  April  29] 

"Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in 
rain  that  build  it :  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
he  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

Throughout  the  ages,  one  of  the  basic  aspira- 
tions of  mankind  has  been  the  attainment  of  secu- 
rity: physical  security  against  the  elements,  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  the  depredations  of  fellow 
nen  5  economic  security  against  poverty  and  hun- 
ger; spiritual  security  and  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding. 

Similarly,  nations  have  sought  security,  both 
economic  and  strategic,  from  disruptive  forces 
within  and  from  aggressive  forces  beyond  their 
borders. 

Yet  time  and  again  ambitious  leaders  have  used 
unprovoked  aggression  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
their  power  and  prestige. 

Time  and  again  the  civilized  world  has  been 
plunged  into  havoc  by  an  Alexander,  a  Genghis 
Khan,  a  Kaizer,  a  Duce,  a  Fuehrer,  or  a  Japanese 
military  clique  whose  megalomania  knew  no 
bounds. 

Under  this  constant  threat  peaceful  men  have 
searched  for  some  way  out  of  the  tragic  dilemma 
of  war — some  device  for  preventing  violence  and 
brigandage  through  mutual  agreement,  justice, 
and  common  defense. 

The  Greeks  tried  it  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  Their  Delian  League  was  a  federation  of 
sovereign  city-states.  Its  purpose  was  to  suppress 
piracy  and  build  a  common  defense  against  the 
aggressive  Persians. 

The  Romans  made  a  world-wide  experiment  in 
peace  by  domination — but  like  all  such  attempts 
since  then,  it  fell  eventually,  undermined  by  its 
own  progressive  decadence. 

In  more  recent  times  men  we  now  know  were 
true  prophets  of  peace  offered  the  world  blueprints 
so  far  in  advance  of  their  own  day  that  they  were 
never  tried.  William  Penn,  in  1693,  and  Imma- 
nuel  Kant,  just  a  hundred  years  later,  propounded 
remarkably  modern  schemes  for  federal  union 
under  systems  of  international  law.  Kant  boldly 
proposed  a  world  federation  of  free  and  demo- 
cratic peoples.  But  theirs  were  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness. 
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Even  after  the  bitter  lessons  of  revolution  and 
Napoleonic  conquests  the  best  that  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  could  offer  Europe  was  an  uneasy  alliance 
based  on  shifting  force.  And  this  alliance  in  its 
turn  collapsed. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century  the  world  knew 
a  period  of  armed  peace,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
eve  of  the  twentieth  century  that  the  nations  of 
the  earth  came  together  at  The  Hague  to  make  a 
concerted  attack  on  the  causes  of  war. 

The  foundations  of  the  structure  of  modern 
peace  were  laid  at  the  Hague  conferences  of  1899 
and  1907.  The  structure  itself,  alas,  was  delayed 
and  neglected  as  the  storms  of  war  gathered  and 
descended  upon  an  incredibly  unsuspecting  world. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  be- 
little the  League  of  Nations,  as  regards  both  its 
concept  and  its  achievements.  Those  who  would 
write  off  the  League  as  a  poor  attempt  at  peace- 
building  are,  it  seems  to  me,  evading  the  plain  fact 
that  its  provisions  were  never  faithfully  carried 
out  in  times  of  crisis.  The  League  machinery,  im- 
perfect though  it  was,  failed  not  through  use  but 
through  disuse,  and  Woodrow  Wilson's  prophecy 
has  come  to  pass. 

"I  look  for  the  time",  he  said  on  Memorial  Day, 
1919,  "when  every  man  who  puts  his  counsel 
against  the  united  service  of  mankind  in  the 
League  of  Nations  will  be  just  as  ashamed  of  it 
as  if  he  now  regretted  the  Union  of  the  States". 

Today,  as  we  survey  the  holocaust  of  two  world 
wars  within  a  quarter  century,  as  we  count  the 
cost  in  death  and  disaster,  in  torture  and  starva- 
tion, in  ruined  lands  and  blackened  cities — above 
all,  in  the  loss  of  our  youngest  and  best — we  are 
determined  as  never  before  to  find  the  way  to  a 
peace  that  will  endure.  And  at  long  last  we  are 
willing  to  face  the  ultimate  stubborn  realities,  to 
make  the  sacrifices,  and  give  the  service  necessary 
to  attain  that  great  objective. 

Reluctantly  we  have  come  to  the  realization  that 
there  is  no  certain  security  in  strategic  frontiers, 
great  oceans,  or  vast  distances,  that  never  again 
can  we  or  any  other  people  find  security  in  isola- 
tion. 


1  Held  on  Apr.  29, 1945. 
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We  know  beyond  peradventure  that  another  war, 
coming  upon  an  intensive  development  in  military, 
electrical,  and  chemical  science,  could  wipe  great 
masses  of  civilians  off  the  face  of  the  earth  in  a 
matter  of  very  brief  time.  With  that  certain 
knowledge,  can  any  effort,  any  sacrifice,  be  con- 
sidered too  high  a  price  for  preventing  future 
tidal  M^aves  of  militarism,  and  for  permitting 
mankind  to  live  and  progress  in  confidence, 
security,  and  peace  ? 

We  human  beings  may  not  change  much  through 
the  ages,  but  at  least  we  do  learn  from  grim  ex- 
perience. The  seeds  of  conflict  are  buried  deep  in 
human  nature;  they  cannot  be  destroyed  merely 
by  the  signing  of  a  pact.  What  can  be  done,  what 
must  and  will  be  done,  is  to  create  conditions, 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year,  under  which 
those  seeds  cannot  germinate. 

That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  fundamental  task  that 
lies  before  us  today. 

The  San  Francisco  conference  has  begun.  We 
may  describe  it,  without  fear  of  overstatement,  as 
one  of  the  most  momentous  gatherings  of  history. 
We  may  approach  it  with  sober  confidence  and 
high  hope. 

What  justification,  you  may  ask,  exists  for  this 
confidence  and  hope? 

By  what  new  alchemy  do  we  propose,  now, 
miraculously  to  snatch  success  out  of  the  failures 
of  the  past  ? 

I  believe  we  shall  succeed,  not  through  any 
miracle,  but  through  a  combination  of  hard  work— 
and  faith. 

We  and  our  Allies  have  been  slowly  and  pains- 
takingly hammering  out— by  a  combination  of 
hard  work  and  faith— the  shape  of  a  new  kind  of 
peace :  Not  a  Roman  or  Teutonic  peace  by  domina- 
tion; not  a  reactionary  peace  designed  to  freeze 
an  antiquated  social  and  economic  order;  not  a 
peace  of  rival  blocs ;  but  a  flexible,  dynamic,  pro- 
gressive peace  by  cooperation  and  mutual  accom- 
modation; a  peace  which  shall  hold  out  the 
promise  of  better  conditions  of  life  for  so  many 
people  of  this  earth  that  they  will  be  drawn  into 
its  orbit  through  enlightened  self-interest. 

The  proposals  before  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence, while  neither  perfect  nor  complete,  do,  how- 
ever, provide  a  realistic  basis  for  developing  such 
a  peace. 

They  contain,  in  the  proposal  for  the  Security 
Council,  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  griev- 
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ances  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  all  the 
methods  that  have  been  evolved  and  effectively 
used  by  peaceful  nations. 

They  also  contain  provisions  for  the  immediate 
use  of  overwhelming  force  to  restrain  or  punish 
any  member  or  outsider  who  may  breach  tin;  peacJ 
of  the  international  community.  It  is  hoped,  of 
course,  that  the  very  existence  of  this  force  and 
the  clear  intention  to  use  it  will  make  it  unneces- 
sary to  use  it. 

But  it  is  in  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
that  the  great  constructive  work  for  peace  will,  we 
hope,  be  planned  and  undertaken.  It  is  there  that 
the  genius  of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  will  make 
its  full  contribution  to  the  solution  of  problems 
which  have  defied  man's  best  efforts  for  centuries. 

Through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
the  other  specialized  bodies  which  will  come  under 
its  general  supervision,  the  Assembly  will  direct 
the  attack  on  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease.  It  will 
be  concerned  with  the  progressive  disarmament  of 
nations,  as  conditions  of  security  permit.  With  the 
help  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  it  will 
undertake  the  building  of  a  code  of  international 
law  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  modern  world  com- 
munity. 

The  Assembly  can  become  a  true  parliament  of 
man.  It  can  cultivate  the  seeds  of  peace  by  creat- 
ing the  soil  and  the  climate  congenial  to  their 
growth. 

Leadership  in  such  an  enterprise  will  spring 
from  national  character  and  genius,  as  it  does  in 
any  civilized  society  from  which  force  has  been 
outlawed. 

We  come,  then,  to  what  is,  for  us,  the  paramount 
question :  What  part  can  we,  the  American  peo- 
ple, most  usefully  play  in  this  bold  enterprise? 

I  think  I  am  faithfully  interpreting  our  inner- 
most desires  and  convictions  when  I  say  that,  as  a 
great  democracy,  we  come  to  the  council  table  of 
the  United  Nations  not  to  dominate,  but  to  serve 
humanity— to  serve  not  only  through  leadership 
but  through  example. 

"Whosoever  would  become  great  among  you, 
shall  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever  would  be 
first  among  you  shall  be  servant  of  all." 

The  opportunity  to  serve  a  stricken  humanity 
will  come  to  us  only  if,  at  the  height  of  our  power, 
we  can  be  humble.  Our  character  as  a  people  has 
never  faced  a  harder  test. 
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Alone  among  the  great  powers,  we  shall  emerge 
:rom  this  most  destructive  of  all  wars  with  our 
cities  unscathed,  our  fertile  fields  and  natural  re- 
jources  untouched  hy  the  devastation  of  war. 

The  average  level  of  our  standard  of  living  has, 
f  anything,  been  raised  by  the  necessity  for  unpre- 
cedented employment  in  war  production. 

In  becoming  the  arsenal  of  democracy  we  have 
demonstrated  a  productive  capacity  undreamed 
of  before  the  war,  and  we  intend  to  use  that  capac- 
ity to  satisfy  the  peacetime  wants  of  all  Americans 
and  many  in  need  abroad. 

On  the  day  of  final  victory  we  shall  awake  to 
find  ourselves  possessed  of  the  greatest  military 
lower  in  all  history. 

We  have  proved  that  our  democratic  system  can 
withstand  the  imposition  of  wartime  controls,  and 
indeed  draw  added  strength  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  self-imposed. 

These  are  thoughts  that  might  induce  compla- 
cency. If  that  should  happen  we  should  be  lost, 
and  our  victory  would  be  empty.  But  we  can  be 
confident  that  it  will  not  happen,  because  this  gen- 
eration of  young  Americans  has  grown  up  in  a 
period  of  leadership  which  understood  the  uses 
of  power  and  accepted  its  responsibilities.  When 
the  challenge  to  our  freedom  came,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  knew  whence  the  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  come,  and  with  vision  and  great 
courage  he  drew  it  forth. 

"Our  strength  is  measured  not  only  in  terms  of 
the  might  of  our  armaments,"  he  said.  "It  is 
measured  not  only  in  terms  of  the  horsepower  of 
our  machines. 

"The  true  measure  of  our  strength  lies  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  social  and  economic  justice  of  the 
system  in  which  we  live. 

"For  you  can  build  ships  and  tanks  and  planes 
and  guns  galore;  but  they  will  not  be  enough. 
You  must  place  behind  them  an  invincible  faith  in 
the  institutions  which  they  have  been  buill  to 
defend." 

That  was  said  in  1940,  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  war,  when  one  great  democracy,  France,  lay 
prostrate,  and  another,  Britain,  had  been  shaken 
by  the  blows  of  the  Luftwaffe. 

Yet  we  and  they,  and  our  great  Allies  in  Russia 
and  China  and  elsewhere,  together  proved  that 
faitli  was  invincible,  and  we  shall  keep  on  proving 
it  until  all  the  world  believes. 
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The  other  day,  one  of  our  air-force  officers  was 
interviewing  a  young  Nazi  prisoner,  dazed  but 
obviously  impressed  by  the  weight  of  the  military 
colossus  that  had  descended  upon  him. 

"We  are  beaten",  he  said  bitterly,  "beaten  by 
your  American  assembly  line".  He  knew  only  the 
half-truth  that  is  more  dangerous  than  falsehood. 
That  he  shall  understand  the  power  of  our  faith 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  lasting  peace. 

For  he  was  beaten — and  he  and  his  kind  must 
learn  it — by  the  aroused  and  wrathful  conscience 
of  the  Allied  people.  He  was  beaten  by  peaceful 
citizens  of  the  United  Nations,  men  who  left  their 
homes  and  families  to  learn  the  unfamiliar  and 
uncongenial  business  of  waging  war. 

Because  they  loved  freedom  and  justice,  they 
fought  with  a  fury  that  no  tyranny  can  with- 
stand. Because  they  and  their  families  love  peace 
and  decency,  we  and  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
can  look  forward  confidently  to  a  better  and  hap- 
pier future  for  mankind. 

But  love  of  freedom  and  justice  and  belief  in 
certain  victory  are  not  in  themselves  enough.  We 
and  the  other  peace-loving  nations  must  have  faith 
in  Almighty  God  as  the  ultimate  ruling  force  in 
our  lives  and  theirs. 

It  was  faith  that  brought  our  forefathers  to  this 
land  of  ours,  that  inspired  the  founding  of  our 
Nation,  and  that  has  been  the  underlying  force  in 
our  progress  and  our  development  throughout  our 
history. 

The  very  religious  freedom  which  is  a  fountain- 
head  of  our  democracy  would  have  been  swept 
away  along  with  our  other  freedoms  had  the  dic- 
tators had  their  way.  And  now,  as  peace  ap- 
proaches, having  fought  the  good  fight,  we  must 
realize  that  only  through  this  spiritual  dynamic 
can  our  individual  and  national  freedom  be  pre- 
served. Our  faith  in  God  must  be  alive  and  vi- 
brant in  our  daily  lives  if  we  are  to  gain  the  full 
rewards  of  victory.  Only  at  our  peril  can  we 
neglect  that  faith  in  the  coming  days  of  peace. 

If  only  our  faith,  which  the  churches  have  helped 
to  build  and  preserve,  is  robust,  if  only  that  faith 
is  an  active  and  not  merely  a  passive  factor  in  our 
daily  lives,  then  can  we  draw  with  confident  assur- 
ance from  the  great  reservoir  of  spiritual  strength 
and  guidance  which  is  ever  at  our  disposal  if  we 
but  seek  it. 

Many  have  prayed  in  moments  of  darkness  and 
discouragement;  our  fighting  men  have  prayed  in 
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crisis  and  peril,  and  we  at  home  have  prayed  for 
them  and  for  the  world's  deliverance  from  war. 
In  the  times  of  tranquillity  to  come,  that  spirit- 
ual faith  in  our  individual  and  collective  lives 
must  be  the  cornerstone  upon  which  we  shall  build 
the  enduring  security  and  peace  to  which  we  are 
dedicated. 

For  man  cannot  build  a  lasting  peace  by  material 
means  alone.  But,  if  he  has  faith  and  draws  on 
the  spiritual  help  from  God  which  has  been  prom- 
ised to  those  who  believe,  man  can  do  what  to  the 
unbeliever  is  impossible. 
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Let  us  therefore  pray,  in  our  church.:-  and  I 
our  homes,  today  and  in  the  days  to  come,  for  oui 
representatives  and  for  the  representatives  oi 
many  peoples  as  they  embark  at  San  Francisco 
upon  the  great  undertaking  which  can,  with  Godl 
help,  deliver  mankind  from  the  scourge  of  war. 
And  as  we  pray  let  us  be  of  good  courage  and 
high  hope,  remembering  Christ's  words  : 

"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ya 
shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you: 

"For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth;  and  he 
that  seeketh  findeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  ifc 
shall  be  opened." 


CONCERNING  ADMISSION  OF  THE  UKRAINIAN  AND  WHITE  RUSSIAN 

REPUBLICS  AS  INITIAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Letter  From  President  Truman  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization  April  27] 

lf    .        ,,'  April  22,  1945 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

As  you  are  aware,  at  the  Crimean  Conference 
President  Roosevelt  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  agreed  that  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  the  United  States  would  sup- 
port a  Soviet  proposal  to  admit  the  Ukrainian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  and  the  White  Russian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  to  initial  membership  in 
the  proposed  International  Organization. 

You  have  explained  to  me  that  in  agreeing  to 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  on 
this  question  President  Roosevelt  felt  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  Ukraine  and  White  Russia  among 
the  Soviet  Republics  and  their  contribution  to  the 


prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  untold  devastation 
and  sacrifices  which  their  people  have  undergone 
in  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  entitled  them  to 
special  consideration.  The  decision  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  these  two  Republics  as  initial  mem- 
bers in  the  proposed  International  Organization  is 
of  course  a  matter  for  the  Conference  itself  to  de- 
cide. In  the  loyal  execution  at  the  Conference  of 
the  obligation  assumed  on  this  question  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, I  direct  you  to  cast  the  vote  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the 
Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  Republics  as  initial 
members  of  the  International  Organization. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S  Truman 


PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Grew 

2,000  letters  a  day,  and  in  the  past  few  days  has 
averaged  between  5,000  and  7,000  letters  a  day.  If 
persons  who  write  to  the  Department  do  not  re- 
receive  an  immediate  or  personal  reply  it  is  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  Department's  staff,  already 
reduced  by  the  requirements  of  the  Conference  in 
San  Francisco,  to  handle  the  vastly  increased 
amount  of  mail  from  the  public. 


[Released  to  the  press  April  27] 

As  an  indication  of  the  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  in  the  proposed  International 
Organization,  I  believe  it  is  worth  noting  that 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  increase  in  public- 
comment  letters  received  by  the  Department  of 
State.  Up  until  ten  days  ago  the  public-comment 
mail  arriving  in  the  Department  averaged  400 
letters  a  day.    Last  week  the  rate  jumped  up  to 
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Appointment  of  Edwin  W.  Pauley  as  the  President's 
Personal  Representative  on  Reparations  Commission 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
MR.  PAULEY 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  27] 

My  Dear  Mr.  Pauley: 

I  hereby  designate  you  to  act  as  my  personal 
representative,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  to 
represent  and  assist  me  in  exploring,  developing 
and  negotiating  the  formulae  and  methods  for 
exacting  reparations  from  the  aggressor  nations 
in  the  current  year. 

In  this  matter,  you  will  represent  me  in  dealing 
with  the  other  interested  nations. 

At  the  Crimea  Conference,  it  was  agreed  that 
Germany  would  be  obliged  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  to  make  reparations  in  kind  for  the  dam- 
age caused  by  her  to  the  Allied  countries.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  a  commission  would  be  estab- 
lished  to  consider  the  question  of  the  extent  and 
methods  for  collecting  such  reparations.1 

I  wish  you  also  to  represent  the  United  States 
and  me  personally  as  a  member  of  that  commis- 
sion. 

In  all  matters  within  your  jurisdiction  you  will 
report  to  me  personally  and  directly. 

May  I  express  my  gratification  at  your  willing- 
ness to  assume  this  important  but  arduous  mission. 
I  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S  Trumax 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ISADOR   LUBIN  AS 
ASSOCIATE  TO  MR.   PAULEY 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  27] 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  letter,  the 
President  said : 

"I  wish,  also,  to  announce  that  I  have  asked  Dr. 
Isador  Lubin,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
to  serve  with  and  accompany  Mr.  Pauley  as  his 
associate.2 

'"Dr.  Lubin  will  be  given  the  personal  rank  of 
Minister.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Lubin  for 
accepting  this  post." 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1945,  p.  214. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  18,  1945,  p.  434. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  PAULEY 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  27] 

The  following  statement  was  issued  by  Edwin 
W.  Pauley  on  April  27  on  being  notified  of  his 
appointment  as  Ambassador  and  Personal  Rep- 
resentative of  the  President  in  matters  related  t© 
reparations  following  World  War  II. 

"Full  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  enemy  peoples,  and  full  and 
harmonious  agreement  of  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  on  this  point,  will  certainly  be  a 
vital  prerequisite  to  any  permanent  relationship 
of  peace  among  all  nations  of  the  world. 

"The  terms  on  which  reparations  must  be  made 
by  the  nations  whose  acts  of  aggression  were  a 
cause  of  this  war  cannot  be  formally  set  forth  to 
the  peoples  of  those  nations  until  victory — un- 
conditional victory — is  achieved  by  the  United 
Nations  and  governments  acceptable  to  the  victors 
are  set  up. 

"But  discussion  and  agreement  among  the 
United  Nations  on  these  terms  may  well  be  under- 
taken as  early  as  possible.  Provision  was  made  in 
the  Yalta  conference  for  these  discussions  and 
was  announced  as  follows : 

"  'We  [the  late  President  Eoosevelt,  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin]  have 
considered  the  question  of  the  damage  caused  by 
Germany  to  the  allied  nations  in  this  war  and 
recognized  it  as  just  that  Germany  be  obliged  to 
make  compensation  for  this  damage  in  kind  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  A  commission  for 
the  compensation  of  damage  will  be  established. 
The  commission  will  be  instructed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  extent  and  methods  for  compen- 
sating damage  caused  by  Germany  to  the  allied 
countries.  The  commission  will  work  in  Moscow.' 1 

"In  my  capacity  as  President  Truman's  Am- 
bassador, it  will  be  my  task  to  head  the  American 
representation  on  this  commission,  which  will  deal 
with  German  reparations,  and  in  this  or  any  sub- 
sequently organized  commission  to  deal  with  the 
same  problem  as  it  relates  to  Japan. 

"I  regard  my  assignment  as  one  involving  a 
tremendous  responsibility.     While  the  just  and 
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forthright  solution  of  problems  left  to  us  by 
World  War  II  will  be  one  phase  of  the  great  crisis 
that  has  involved  all  nations,  and  the  formation 
of  an  international  organization  to  prevent  World 
War  III  is  another  and  perhaps  distinct  phase, 
certainly  the  two  are  not  unrelated. 

"Peace  cannot  endure  unless  it  is  a  just  peace. 
And  among  the  factors  that  will  determine  this 
quality  of  justice,  reparations— the  underlying 
philosophy  and  the  practical  application,  in  form, 
in  terms,  in  methods— are  certain  to  weigh 
heavily. 

"I  am  not  a  'soft  peace'  man.  I  have  no  reluc- 
tance in  making  that  fact  known.    But  whether 
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we  have  a  'hard  peace'  or  a  '.soft  peace'  u  a  qoJ 
fcion  for  all  the  United  Nations  and  their  gored 

ments  to  decide.  What  I  can  promise  in  my  neJ 
position  is  that  once  the  peace  is  made  I  shall  da 
everything  in  my  power  to  prevent  it  from  being) 
a  'brittle'  peace— that  is,  one  that  may  be  hard  in 
the  making  but  will  not  hold  together  under  thj 
strain  of  post-war  economics. 

"That  is  the  mistake  that  was  made  at  the  end' 
of  World  War  I.  Subsequently,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  that  brittle  quality  of  the  peace,  Germany 
was  able  to  rearm. 

"I  make  my  pledge  that  it  will  not  happen 
again." 


Junction  of  Allied  Armies  in  Germany 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  27] 

The  Anglo-American  Armies  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Eisenhower  have  met  the  Soviet 
forces  where  they  intended  to  meet— in  the  heart 
of  Nazi  Germany.   The  enemy  has  been  cut  in  two. 

This  is  not  the  hour  of  final  victory  in  Europe, 
but  the  hour  draws  near,  the  hour  for  which  all 
the  American  people,  all  the  British  peoples,  and 
all  the  Soviet  people  have  toiled  and  prayed  so 
long. 

The  union  of  our  arms  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many has  a  meaning  for  the  world  which  the  world 
will  not  miss.    It  means,  first,  that  the  last  faint, 
desperate  hope  of  Hitler  and  his  gangster  gov- 
ernment has  been  extinguished.     The   common 
front  and  the  common  cause  of  the  powers  allied 
in  this  war  against  tyranny  and  inhumanity  have 
been  demonstrated  in  fact  as  they  have  long  been 
demonstrated    in    deter- 
mination.   Nothing  can 
divide    or    weaken    the 
common  purpose  of  our 
veteran   armies   to   pur- 
sue their  victorious  pur- 
pose to  its  final  Allied 
triumph  in  Germany. 
Second,  the  junction  of 


Statement  by  THE  PRESIDENT 

our  forces  at  this  moment  signalizes  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  that  the  collaboration  of  our  na- 
tions in  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  is  an  effec- 
tive collaboration  which  can  surmount  the  great- 
est difficulties  of  the  most  extensive  campaign  in' 
military  history  and  succeed.    /Nations  which  can 
plan  and  fight  together  shouldeVto  shoulder  in  the 
face  of  such  obstacles  of  distance  and  of  language 
and  of  communications  as  we  have  overcome  can 
live  together  and  can  work  together  in  the  common 
labor  of  the  organization  of  the  world  for  peace) 
Finally,  this  great  triumph  of  Allied  arms  an? 
Allied  strategy  is  such  a  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
determination  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  no  words 
could  ever  speak,  and  that  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  persistence  and  the  courage  of  the 
fighting  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Allied  nations,  j 

But,  until  our  enemies 


Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  April  27] 

The  important  announcement  which  the 
President  has  just  made  regarding  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Allied  Armies  in  Germany  is  ex- 
tremely welcome  news.  This  junction  spells 
the  early  doom  of  the  Nazis  and  is  a  most 
significant  step  on  the  road  to  peace. 


are  finally  subdued  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Paci- 
fic, there  must  be  no  re- 
laxation of  effort  on  the 
home  front  in  support 
of  our  heroic  soldiers  and 
sailors  as  we  all  know 
there  will  be  no  pause  on 
the  battle-fronts. 
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Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  and  Red  Cross  Conventions 

Functions  and  Activities  of  the  Protecting  Power 
and  International  Red  Cross  Committee 


Statement  by  EDWIN  A.  PLITT' 


Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

The  United  States  and  other  powers  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  Geneva  in  1929  to  participate  in  the 
negotiation  of  two  conventions:  One  on  prisoners 
of  war,  and  one  with  regard  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  armies  in 
the  field  (popularly  called  the  Red  Cross  Conven- 
tion ) .  Both  conventions  were  signed  at  Geneva  on 
July  27, 1929  and  were  ratified  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  January  16,  1932,  after  rati- 
fication had  been  advised  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. These  two  documents  are  treaties  and  are  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  I  have  a  few  cop- 
ies of  the  treaties  here  for  those  of  you  who  do  not 
already  have  copies  and  wish  to  have  them.2 

Germany  signed  and  subsequently  deposited  her 
ratifications  and  is  fully  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaties.  Shortly  after  the  United  States  was 
drawn  into  the  present  conflict,  this  Government 
informed  the  German  Government  of  its  inten- 
tion to  apply  the  terms  of  the  Prisoners  of  War 
Convention.  The  German  Government  replied 
that  it  would  do  likewise. 

The  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Convention  sets 
up  a  standard  of  treatment  for  prisoners  of  war 
intended  to  insure  that  they  will  be  given  hu- 
mane treatment  and  will  be  held  in  honorable  cap- 
tivity and  not  as  criminals.  It  establishes  stand- 
ards of  shelter,  diet,  medical  care,  clothing,  and 
labor  for  prisoners  of  war. 

The  standards  with  regard  to  diet  and  shelter 
are  relative  standards.  For  instance,  article  11 
provides  that  the  food  ration  of  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  of 
troops  of  the  detaining  power  at  base  camps. 

The  tenth  article  of  the  convention  provides  that 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  lodged  in  buildings  or 
in  barracks  affording  all  possible  guaranties  of  hy- 
giene and  healthfulness  and  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  total  surface  and  minimum  cubic  amount  of  air, 
arrangement,  and  material  of  bedding  in  the  dor- 
mitories shall  be  the  same  as  for  troops  at  base 
camps  of  the  detaining  power. 

Article  31  provides  that  the  labor  furnished  by 


the  prisoners  shall  have  no  direct  relation  with  war 
operations  and  that  it  is  especially  prohibited  to 
use  prisoners  for  manufacturing  and  transporting 
arms  or  munitions  of  any  kind,  or  for  transporting 
material  intended  for  combatant  units. 

Articles  37  and  38  of  the  convention  provide 
that  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  allowed  individually 
to  receive  parcels  by  mail,  containing  foods  and 
other  articles;  that  the  packages  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  addressees  and  a  receipt  given;  and 
that  such  shipments  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
postal,  import,  and  other  duties. 

The  repatriation  of  seriously  sick  and  seriously 
wounded  prisoners  of  war  is  provided  for  in  the 
Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Convention,  and  the  re- 
turn of  so-called  "protected"  personnel  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Convention. 
This  latter  group  includes  medical  personnel  and 
chaplains.  Only  the  protected  personnel  not 
needed  for  the  care  of  their  compatriots  are  per- 
mitted to  return.  An  agreement  was  made  between 
the  American  and  German  Governments  defining 
which  doctors,  chaplains,  and  enlisted  medical  per- 
sonnel will  be  considered  repatriable. 

The  Model  Draft  Agreement  attached  to  the 
Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Convention  defines  the 
nature  of  illness  or  wounds  which  will  entitle  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  repatriation.  The  American 
and  German  Governments  have  agreed  to  apply 
this  Model  Draft  Agreement  and  have  made  addi- 
tional agreements  with  a  view  to  defining  as  pre- 
cisely as  possible  the  kinds  of  illness  which  will 
qualify  a  prisoner  of  war  for  repatriation.  The 
Prisoners  of  War  Convention  in  article  69  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  mixed  medical  commis- 
sions to  examine  the  sick  and  wounded  and  to  de- 
cide which  of  them  qualify  for  repatriation.  An 
additional  agreement  has  been  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  German  Governments  that  the  doctors  of 


1  Made  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  on 
Apr.  26,  1945.  Mr.  Plitt  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Spe- 
cial War  Problems,  Office  of  Controls,  Department  of  State. 

'Treaty  Series  846  and  847.  Copies  may  be  secured 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
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the  detaining  power  will  qualify  certain  cases  with- 
out reference  to  the  mixed  medical  commissions 
which  are  each  comprised  of  two  neutral  physicians 
and  one  member  appointed  by  the  detaining  power. 
The  American  and  German  Governments  also 
agreed  to  repatriate   (1)   all  women  who  might 
come  under  article  86  of  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of 
War  Convention,  that  is,  women  who  may  follow 
the    armed    forces    without    directly    belonging 
thereto,  such  as  newspaper  correspondents;    (2) 
unarmed  female  military  personnel;  and  (3)  fe- 
male sanitary  and  religious  personnel.    Both  Gov- 
ernments have   repatriated   women   falling   into 
these  classes. 

Article  79  provides  that  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  shall  propose  the  organi- 
zation of  a  central  information  agency  for  prison- 
ers of  war  to  be  created  in  a  neutral  country. 
During  the  present  war  that  agency  has  been  oper- 
ated by  the  Committee  itself  in  Geneva. 

The  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Convention  pro- 
vides for  the  representation  of  the  belligerent's  in- 
terests by  a  neutral  country  known  as  the  pro- 
tecting power.  The  protecting  power's  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  found  primarily  in  articles  86 
and  87  of  the  treaty,  which  read  in  part  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  86 

Representatives  of  the  protecting  power  or  its  accepted 
delegates  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  place,  without 
exception,  where  prisoners  of  war  are  interned.  They  shall 
have  access  to  all  places  occupied  by  prisoners  and  may 
interview  them,  as  a  general  rule  without  witnesses,  per- 
sonally or  through  interpreters. 

Belligerents  shall  so  far  as  possible  facilitate  the  task 
of  representatives  or  accepted  delegates  of  the  protecting 
power.  The  military  authorities  shall  be  informed  of  their 
visit. 

ARTICLE  87 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  belligerents  as 
to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  protecting  Powers  must,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
lend  their  good  offices  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
difference. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  article  42  that  the  prisoners  of  war  shall  - 
have  the  right  to  address  themselves  to  representa- 
tives of  the  protecting  powers  to  indicate  to  them 
points  on  which  they  have  complaints  to  formu- 
late with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  captivity, 
that  these  requests  and  complaints  must  be  trans- 
mitted immediately  and,  even  if  they  are  recog- 
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nized  to  be  unfounded,  they  may  not  occasion  any 
punishment.  Again,  in  article  44  it  is  provided 
that  all  facilities  shall  be  accorded  the  agents, 
commonly  called  the  spokesmen,  of  the  pi 
of  war  for  their  intercourse  with  the  military  au- 
thorities and  with  the  protecting  power,  that  this 
intercourse  shall  not  be  limited,  and  that  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  prisoners  may  be  transferred 
without  the  necessary  time  being  allowed  him  to 
inform  his  successors  about  affairs  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Department  in  this 
connection  have  been  its  traditional  ones  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  This  includes  dealing  with 
the  protecting  powers  in  all  matters  relating  to 
prisoners  of  war.  The  State  Department  has  at 
all  times  cooperated  closely  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  has  custody  of  the  prisoners. 

Acceptance  of  Germany's  Offer 
Concerning  Prisoners   of  War 

[Released  to  the  press  April  23] 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment announced  on  April  23  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  accepted  an  offer  of  the 
German  Government  to  leave  in  camps  all  prison- 
ers of  war  as  the  Allies  advance.  The  proposal  of 
the  German  Government  was  made  to  the  United 
States  through  the  Swiss  Government  as  protect- 
ing power. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  War  Depart- 
the  Swiss  Government  that,  unless  word  to  the  " 
contrary  was  received  from  Germany  by  mid- 
night, Sunday  night,  April  22,  1945  (Bern,  Swit-  \ 
zerland,  time;  7  p.m.,  E.W.T.),  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  consider  this  arrangement 
as  being  in  effect  as  between  itself  and  the  German 
Government  as  it  relates  to  American  prisoners  of 
war,  and  as  being  operative  as  of  that  time  and 
date.  By  the  time  specified,  no  word  to  the  con- 
trary had  been  received  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. 

According  to  the  latest  available  information, 
the  German  Government  still  is  holding  as  prison- 
ers of  war  some  60,000  to  65,000  American  soldiers. 
Allied  armies  have  overrun  47  of  the  78  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  and  hospitals  where  American  sol- 
diers were  known  to  be  held. 
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Parning  to  Germany  by  President  Truman,  Prime 
inister  Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin 


Eleleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  23] 

There  follows  the  text  of  a  warning,  in  leaflet 
)rm,  which  Allied  airplanes  began  distributing 

6  p.  m.,  E.W.T.,  on  April  23,  1945,  over  those 
^rtions  of  German  territory  still  in  German 
mtrol: 

''The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
nited  States  of  America,  and  U.S.S.R.,  on  behalf 
1  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Germany, 
ereby  issue  a  solemn  warning  to  all  comman- 
ants  and  guards  in  charge  of  Allied  prisoners  of 
jar.  internees  or  deported  citizens  of  the  United 
ations  in  Germany  and  German  occupied  terri- 
fy and  to  members  of  the  Gestapo  and  all  other 
ersons  of  whatsoever  service  or  rank  in  whose 
large  Allied  prisoners  of  war,  internees  or  de- 
3rted  citizens  have  been  placed,  whether  in  bat- 
zones,  on  lines  of  communication  or  in  rear 
■eas.     They  declare  that  they  will  hold  all  such 


persons,  no  less  than  the  German  High  Command 
and  competent  German  military,  naval  and  air 
authorities,  individually  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  all  Allied  prisoners  of  war, 
internees  or  deported  citizens  in  their  charge. 

"Any  person  guilty  of  maltreating  or  allowing 
any  Allied  prisoners  of  war,  internees  or  deported 
citizens  to  be  maltreated,  whether  in  battle  zone, 
on  lines  of  communication,  in  a  camp,  hospital, 
prison  or  elsewhere,  will  be  ruthlessly  pursued  and 
brought  to  punishment. 

"They  give  notice  that  they  will  regard  this 
responsibility  as  binding  in  all  circumstances  and 
one  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  other 
authorities  or  individuals  whatsoever." 

The  leaflets  bore  the  facsimile  signatures  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  of  Great  Britain,  and  Marshal 
Stalin  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


Soviet  Denunciation  of  Pact  With  Japan 


The  American  Ambassador  at  Moscow  transmit- 
d  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  telegram  dated 
pril  5, 1945,  the  following  statement,  as  received 
om  the  press  section  of  the  Foreign  Office,  regard- 
g  Soviet  denunciation  of  the  U.S.S.R.-Japanese 
utrality  pact: 

"Today  at  3  p.m.  People's  Commissar  for  For- 
gn  Affairs  of  the  USSR  Mr.  V.  M.  Molotov, 
ceived  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Mr.  N.  Sato, 
ud  made  the  following  statement  to  him  in  the 
inne  of  the  Soviet  Government: 

'  'The  neutrality  pact  between  the  Soviet  Union 
ud  Japan  was  concluded  on  April  13,  1941,  that 
i,  before  the  attack  of  Germany  on  the  USSR 
ud  before  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Japan  on 
|e  one  hand  and  England  and  the  United  States 
(  the  other.  Since  that  time  the  situation  has 
ten  basically  altered.  Germany  has  attacked  the 
'SSR,  and  Japan,  the  ally  of  Germany  is  aiding 
le  latter  in  its  war  against  the  USSR.    Further- 
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more  Japan  is  waging  war  with  the  USA  and  Eng- 
land, which  are  the  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Tn  these  circumstances  the  neutrality  pact 
between  Japan  and  the  USSR  has  lost  its  sense, 
and  the  prolongation  of  that  pact  has  become 
impossible. " 

"  'On  the  strength  of  the  above  and  in  accordance 
with  Article  Three  of  the  above  mentioned  pact, 
which  envisaged  the  right  of  denunciation  one 
year  before  the  lapse  of  the  five  year  period  of 
operation  of  the  pact,  the  Soviet  Government 
hereby  makes  known  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
its  wish  to  denounce  the  pact  of  April  13,  1941.' 

"The  Japanese  Ambassador  Mr.  N.  Sato,  prom- 
ised to  inform  the  Japanese  Government  of  the 
statement  of  the  Soviet  Government." 

The  pact  and  an  accompanying  declaration,  as 
printed  in  the  Moscow  News  of  April  17, 1941  and 
transmitted  to  the  Department  by  the  American 
Embassy,  follow : 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  HI  1,1.1 


PACT  ON  NEUTRALITY  BETWEEN  UNION  OF 
SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  AND  JAPAN 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  His  Maj- 
esty the  Emperor  of  Japan,  guided  by  a  desire  to 
strengthen  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  have  decided  to  conclude 
a  pact  on  neutrality,  for  which  purpose  they  have 
appointed  as  their  Representatives : 

the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 

Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich  Molotov,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  and  People's 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan — 

Yosuke  Matsuoka,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Jusanmin,  Cavalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure  of  the  First  Class,  and 

Yoshitsugu  Tatekawa,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Lieutenant  General,  Jusan- 
min, Cavalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  of 
the  First  Class  and  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Kite 
of  the  Fourth  Class, 

who,  after  an  exchange  of  their  credentials, 
which  were  found  in  due  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  on  the  following : 

Article  One 

Both  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  main- 
tain peaceful  and  friendly  relations  between  them 
and  mutually  respect  the  territorial  integrity  and 
inviolability  of  the  other  Contracting  Party. 

Article  Two 

Should  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  become 
the  object  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  one  or  several 
third  powers,  the  other  Contracting  Party  will 
observe  neutrality  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
conflict. 

Article  Three 

The  present  Pact  comes  into  force  from  the  day 
of  its  ratification  by  both  Contracting  Parties  and 
remains  valid  for  five  years.  In  case  neither  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  denounces  the  Pact  one 
year  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  it  will  be 
considered  automatically  prolonged  for  the  next 
five  years. 


Article  Four 

The  present  Pact  is  subject  to  rat  Lfication  as  s< 
as  possible.  The  instruments  of  ratification  si 
be  exchanged  in  Tokyo,  also  as  soon  as  possibli 

In  confirmation  whereof  the  above-named  R 
resentatives  have  signed  the  present  Pact  in  t 
copies,  drawn  up  in  the  Russian  and  Japan 
languages,  and  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  Moscow  on  April  13,  1941,  which  coi 
sponds  to  the  13th  day  of  the  fourth  month  of 
lGth  year  of  Showa. 

V.  Molotov.  Yosuke  Matsuoka. 

Yoshitsugu  Tatekawa 

DECLARATION 

In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Pact 
neutrality  concluded  on  April  13,  1941,  betwi 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan,  the  Government  of 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Government  of  Japan,  in 
interest  of  insuring  peaceful  and  friendly  relati< 
between  the  two  countries,  solemnly  declare  tl 
the  U.S.S.R.  pledges  to  respect  the  territorial 
tegrity   and   inviolability   of   Manchoukuo,   a 
Japan  pledges  to  respect  the  territorial  integr 
and    inviolability    of    the    Mongolian    Peopi 
Republic. 

Moscow,  April  13, 19^1 

On  behalf  of  the  On  behalf  of  the 

Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Government  of  Jaj 

V.  Molotov.  Yostjke  Matsuo] 

Yoshitsugu  Tatekai 


Agricultural  Workers 

Newfoundland 

The  American  Consul  General  and  the  Ne 
foundland  Commissioner  for  Public  Works,  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  St.  John's  Marcl 
and  10,  1945,  agreed  to  amend  all  work  agr 
ments  between  the  War  Food  Administration  a 
Newfoundland  agricultural  workers  to  provi 
that  the  War  Food  Administration  shall  furn: 
Newfoundland  workers  necessary  health  and  me 
cal  care  in  the  same  manner  as  such  care  is  ma 
available  to  other  foreign  agricultural  work 
recruited  to  work  in  the  United  States.  The  wc 
agreements  were  effected  in  accordance  with 
exchange  of  notes  March  23  and  24,  1944. 


APRIL  29,  1945 

Visa  Procedure  for  French  or 
United  States  Citizens 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

After  negotiations  between  this  Government  and 
the  French  Provisional  Government  an  agreement 
was  signed  at  Paris  April  6,  1945  under  which 
citizens  of  both  countries  will  be  granted  visas 
immediately  upon  application  in  the  cases  of 
bearers  of  official  passports  and  also  in  the  cases 
of  bearers  of  regular  passports  who  are  provided 
with  letters  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  France  stating 
that  thqy  are  authorized  to  proceed  temporarily 
to  France  or  the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of 
a  task  of  national  importance  to  the  United  States 
and  France.  Letters  of  the  character  just  men- 
tioned will  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  persons  who  are  issued  regular  passports  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  establishing  that  their  pres- 
ence in  France  would  serve  one  of  the  three  pur- 
poses stated  in  the  fourth  paragraph  hereof. 

The  same  procedure  will  be  followed  with  re- 
spect to  American  and  French  citizens  in  England 
who  desire  to  travel  to  France  or  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  that  the  letters  of  authoriza- 
tion will  be  issued  by  the  American  and  French 
Embassies  in  London,  and  in  the  cases  of  French 
citizens  who  have  not  resided  in  England  for  three 
years  the  visas  for  temporary  entry  into  the 
United  States  will  not  be  issued  immediately,  but 
a  decision  upon  the  application  will  be  made  with- 
in the  maximum  of  10  days. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
France  will  remain  in  effect  until  its  denunciation 
by  one  or  the  other  country. 

Since  November  10,  1944,  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  issuing  passports  to  American  citi- 
zens who  could  establish  that  their  presence  in 
France  would  (1)  contribute  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  war  effort,  (2)  serve  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States  and/or  France  by  the  resump- 
tion of  economic  or  other  activities  disrupted  by 
the  war,  or  (3)  materially  aid  France  in  meeting 
its  essential  requirements  for  civilian  consumption 
and  reconstruction.1 

However,  American  citizens  frequently  encoun- 
tered considerable  delay  in  obtaining  visas  from 
French  diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  in 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12,  1944,  p.  584,  and  Dec.  17,  1944, 
p.  760. 
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the  United  States,  due  to  the  necessity  in  most 
cases  of  referring  applications  for  visas  to  the 
French  authorities  in  Paris. 

Trade  With  France 

A  general  license  relating  to  trade  with  France, 
including  her  colonies,  has  been  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.2  This  license  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  issued  with  respect  to  any  liberated  country 
and  is  a  major  development  in  the  program  of  lift- 
ing the  freezing  restrictions  as  rapidly  as  condi- 
tions permit. 

^  Under  General  License  No.  90,  trade  between 
France  and  the  United  States  or  the  generally  li- 
censed trade  area  may  be  carried  on  through  nor- 
mal banking  and  commercial  channels  without  ob- 
taining specific  Foreign  Funds  Control  licenses.3 
Accordingly,  shipping,  title,  and  other  documents 
incident  to  trade  with  France  may  now  freely  be 
transmitted.  The  license  provides,  however,  that 
payment  for  goods  exported  from  France  may  be 
made  only  by  depositing  the  dollar  amount  in  an 
American  banking  institution  to  the  credit  of  the 
consignor  or  a  bank  in  France,  or  by  the  purchase 
of  francs  from  a  licensed  exchange  dealer. 

Dollars  accruing  in  French  accounts  maintained 
with  domestic  banks  from  French  exports  may  in 
turn  be  used  to  finance  payments  in  the  United 
States  or  to  effect  remittances  from  France  to  the 
United  States.  They  may  also  be  transferred  from 
the  account  of  one  French  bank  to  the  account 
of  another.  Balances  which  have  accrued  since 
November  4, 1944  from  remittances  to  France  may 
likewise  be  freely  used  for  these  purposes. 

The  general  license  also  permits  the  collection 
for  French  account  of  certain  types  of  financial 
instruments,  and  provides  that  the  proceeds  of 
these  collections  may  be  utilized  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  proceeds  of  exports  from  France. 

French  assets  in  this  country  continue  to  be 
blocked,  and  only  the  balances  specified  in  the 
general  license  may  be  utilized  for  trade  transac- 
tions and  other  current  payments.  Withdrawals 
from  other  French  balances  may  only  be  made 
pursuant  to  appropriate  license.  The  new  license 
does  not  authorize  any  transactions  on  behalf  of 
nationals  of  blocked  countries  who  are  not  within 
France  or  the  generally  licensed  trade  area. 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  15, 1945,  p.  691. 
8 10  Federal  Register  4062, 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  German  iron 
and  steel  industry  is  based  on  its  develop- 
ment during  the  inter-war  period  from  1919 
to  1937.  Actually,  adjustments  by  this  industry 
to  the  territorial  changes  introduced  by  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  were  not  carried  out  before  about 
1925.  German  tariffs  on  the  importation  of  iron 
and  steel  products  were  prohibited  until  that  date, 
while  the  program  of  rationalization  and  modern- 
ization of  the  industry,  which  required  a  number 
of  years  for  its  completion,  was  carried  through 
by  the  middle  twenties.  The  inter-war  period 
reveals  quite  sharply  the  fundamental  foreign- 
trade  patterns  of  the  industry  in  relation  to  its 
productive  facilities  and  the  typical  dependence  of 
the  German  iron  and  steel  industry  on  imports  of 
raw  materials. 

Although  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry 
has  been  affected  by  wartime  developments,  its 
basic  features,  as  reflected  in  the  inter-war  years, 
have  not  been  altered.  New  productive  facilities 
have  been  constructed  in  central  Germany  and 
Upper  Silesia ;  domestic  low-grade  iron  ores  have 
been  exploited  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before; 
and  dispersal  and  transfer  of  facilities  throughout 
Germany  has  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
Nonetheless,  these  expedients  do  not  conform  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  economic  loca- 
tion and  from  imports  of  high-grade  ores. 


The  construction  of  the  German  iron  and 
steel  industry  on  a  scale  far  beyond  Ger- 
many's normal  peacetime  needs  has  constituted 
reserve  capacity  which  could  be  tapped  at  any 
time  for  armament  purposes.  Thus  the  excess 
capacity  present  in  the  German  iron  and  steel 
industry  was  not  merely  the  result  of  an  overesti- 
mate of  the  foreign  exchange  to  be  derived  from 
German  exports  in  this  branch  of  heavy  industry. 
A  number  of  circumstances  point  to  a  fairly  de- 
liberate, long-term  program  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  and  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try after  1918  directed  at  achieving  a  capacity 
comparable  to  the  pre-1914  period.  Among  these 
are  the  payment  of  indemnities  by  the  German 
Government  to  the  industry  as  a  result  of  proper- 
ties lost  by  territorial  adjustment  and  the  pro- 
gressive increases  in  capacity  despite  the  mount- 
ing volume  of  steel  exports  by  new  steel-producing 
areas  on  the  European  continent. 


The  German  Iron  and 
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Although  productivity  for  each  man-hour  and 
value  added  for  each  unit  of  manufacture  in- 
creased considerably  during  the  twenties  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  large  capital  outlays  attendant  on  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry,  the  burden  of  excessive 
fixed  costs  tied  up  in  idle  capacity  made  for  losses, 
or  limited  profit  margins.  That  is,  a  high  rate  of 
output  was  necessary  to  justify  the  new  capital  in- 
vestment in  the  industry.  However,  large  export 
sales  could  be  made  only  at  the  relatively  low  prices 
determined  by  French  and  Belgian  competitors. 
Despite  reduced  prime  costs  the  German  iron  and 
steel  industry  at  the  peak  of  its  activity  in  1927- 
28  was  therefore  unable  to  pay  a  reasonable  divi- 
dend on  ordinary  shares. 

The  maintenance  of  this  excess  iron  and  steel 
capacity  (relative  to  normal  peacetime  domestic 
and  foreign  needs)  at  a  fairly  high  level  of  opera- 
tion was  achieved  principally  in  two  ways:  (1) 
the  formation  of  domestic  and  European  cartels 
which  restricted  production  and  competition  by 
other  European  countries,  making  possible  a  larg- 
er proportion  of  German  exports  at  favorable 
prices  than  in  the  absence  of  cartel  agreements; 
(2)  payment  of  export  subsidies  to  the  iron-  and 
steel-finishing  trades,  enabling  the  German  steel 
industry  to  compete  on  the  world  market  and  thus 
to  keep  a  much  higher  proportion  of  its  capacity 
in  active  production  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible.  The  excess  of  domestic  over  world 
prices  of  iron  and  steel  products  resulting  from 
these  measures  for  increasing  exports  and  for  ab- 
sorbing overhead  amounted  to  overpayment  by 
German  consumers  during  the  twenties  of  an  esti- 
mated 80  million  dollars  annually. 

By  means  of  export  subsidies  and  cartel  ar- 
rangements as  much  as  one  half  of  total  German 
semi-finished  and   finished  steel  production  was 


1  Mr.  Merlin  is  a  country  specialist  in  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Policy,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy, 
Department  of  State. 
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exported  before  1930,  an  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  capacity  could  not  be  absorbed  on  the 
domestic  market,  Despite  vigorous  export  meas- 
ures, moreover,  about  one  half  of  total  pig-iron 
capacity  remained  unused  until  the  beginning  of 
the  rearmament  program.  The  construction  of 
new  productive  facilities  during  the  thirties  and 
during  the  war  has  added  to  the  problem  of  ca- 
pacity in  relation  to  markets. 

II 

Despite  concerted  efforts  before  and  during  the 
present  war  to  overcome  disadvantages  aris- 
ing from  dependence  on  imports  of  iron  ore  and 
alloy    metals,    German    dependence    on    foreign 
sources  of  supply  has  been  revealed  during  the 
war  more  strikingly  than  ever  before.     Iron  ore 
and    related    materials    for    the    production    of 
iron  and  steel  acquired  by  occupation  of  Euro- 
pean  countries   must   be   treated    as   temporary 
rather  than  permanent  sources  of  supply.     Al- 
though Germany  has  resorted  increasingly  to  do- 
mestic high-cost  iron  ores,  principally  in  the  Salz- 
gitter  district,  the  increase  in  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction has  in  large  part  not  been  achieved  out  of 
German   natural  resources   as  constituted   prior 
to  1938.     Thus,  increased  imports  from  Sweden 
and  access  to  the  French  Lorraine  ores  have  out- 
weighed German  domestic  ores  in  the  wartime 
expansion  of  steel  production.    This  fundamental 
dependence  on  imports  is  particularly  striking  for 
the  years  after  1928  when  imports  averaged  over 
two  thirds  of  the  total  iron  ore  consumed  in  Ger- 
many compared  with  slightly  less  than  one  third 
m  1913.    However,  if  allowance  is  made  for  scrap, 
iron    obtained    from    domestic    sources    in    1937 
amounted  to  nearly  50  percent  of  total  iron  con- 
sumption.    It  has  been  estimated  that  German 
iron-ore  imports  normally  required  a  yearly  sum 
of  250  to  300  million  Reichsmarks  in  foreign  ex- 
change, of  which  Sweden  was  the  main  recipient. 
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Although  domestic  sources  of  manganese  as 
well  as  substitutes  for  manganese  have  been  used 
at  an  increasing  rate  regardless  of  cost,  Germany 
has  been  dependent  on  imports  of  manganese  from 
occupied  and  Axis-satellite  countries.  Moreover, 
Germany  has  supplemented  its  stocks  and  limited 
domestic  production  of  ferro-alloys  by  imports 
from  such  widely  scattered  European  countries  as 
Finland,  Norway,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Balkans, 
and  Turkey. 

The  German  experience  during  the  war  has 
therefore  indicated  that  access  to  the  metal  re- 
sources of  the  European  continent,  despite  their 
relatively  minor  place  in  world  production  with  a 
few  exceptions,  has  proved  both  essential  to  and 
adequate  for  German  armament  needs.  The  ex- 
ploitation of  new  or  submarginal  deposits,  the  well- 
organized  use  of  scrap,  standardization  of  the  alloy 
content  of  steels,  substitution  of  metals  in  steels, 
and  the  availability  of  stockpiles  have  all  been 
prominent  factors  in  making  this  possible. 

Coal 

Iron  and  steel  production  have  in  the  past  de- 
veloped in  the  vicinity  of  the  major  coal  fields. 
The  two  most  important  hard-coal  fields  occur  in 
the  Rhine-Ruhr  region  in  the  northwest  section  of 
Germany  and  in  Upper  Silesia  in  the  East.    The 
most  intensively  exploited  portion  of  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict lies  east  of  the  Rhine  between  the  Lippe  and 
Ruhr  rivers;  it  comprises  an  area  of  about  590 
square  miles,  or  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  Germany.      The    highly    industrialized 
cities  of  Duisburg,  Essen,  Bochum,  Dortmund, 
and  Gelsenkirchen  are  located  in  that  section.    The 
Upper  Silesian  coal  basin,  referring  only  to  the 
area  within  the  German  border  as  it  existed  in 
1938,  lies  at  the  intersection  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,    and    Germany;    the 
German  portion  lies  in  the  northwest  section  of 
the  main  basin,  near  Beuthen.    These  deposits  con- 
tain the  thickest  Steinkohle  beds  in  central  Eu- 
rope ;  mining  conditions  are  less  difficult  there  than 
in  the  Ruhr. 

The  Saar  coal  field,  mostly  of  poor  quality,  which 
is  located  west  of  the  Rhine,  extends  across  the 
pre-war  French  border,  thus  lying  partly  in  Ger- 
many and  partly  in  French  Lorraine.  Hard  coal 
is  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Aachen  (near  the 
Belgian  border),  in  Lower  Silesia,  in  the  state  of 
Saxony,  in  the  middle  Weser  district,  and  in  the 
newly  exploited  deposits  of  the  Minister  area  north 
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of  the  Ruhr  coal  fields.  The  coal  deposits  near 
Aachen,  lying  southwest  of  the  Ruhr  and  about 
30  miles  west  of  the  Rhine,  lie  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  coal  field  extending  from  northeastern 
France  across  Belgium  and  Holland  into  Germany. 
The  output  is  largely  high-grade  coking  coal  and 
semi-anthracite.  The  relatively  limited  Lower 
Silesia  coal  field  is  located  in  the  Waldenburg 
district  west  of  Breslau  and  extends  partly  into 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  1937  Germany  as  a  whole  produced  184.6 
million  metric  tons  of  hard  coal,  of  which  80  per- 
cent came  from  the  Ruhr,  Aachen,  and  Saar  dis- 
tricts and  13  percent  from  Upper  Silesia.  About 
one  fifth  of  the  output  of  German  coal  is  used  in 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel. 

Although  over  one  half  of  the  coal  mined  is 
normally  consumed  near  the  mines,  the  movement 
of  coal  from  mining  to  consuming  areas  has  always 
imposed  heavy  demands  on  German  transporta- 
tion facilities.  In  pre-war  Germany,  45  percent  of 
all  coal  mined  was  transported  by  public  carrier; 
72  percent  by  rail  and  28  percent  by  water.  The 
wartime  tendency  to  locate  new  industries  in  cen- 
tral Germany  has  probably  increased  the  amount 
of  hard  coal  transported  into  that  region. 

German  exports  of  Steinkohle  averaged  some- 
what less  than  one  fourth  of  the  total  annual  out- 
put for  the  years  1935  through  1937. 

Table  1 :  Production  and  Exports  of  Steinkohle 
(in  millions  of  metric  tons) 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Percentage  of 
Exports  to 
Production 

1935                 .      . 

143.  0 
158.  4 
184.  5 
186.  3 

34.  2 
36.7 
48.  5 
38.2 

24 

1936                 .    -      -    -- 

23 

1937 

26 

1938              -_.   --- 

21 

Coke 

The  German  coke  industry  is  an  important  ad- 
junct of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  important  hard-coal  fields. 
In  1938,  47  coke  ovens  were  delivering  gas  to  the 
Ruhrgas  grid  founded  in  1927 ;  they  supplied  dis- 
tricts from  Aachen  to  Hannover  and  from  the 
Dutch  border  almost  to  Frankfurt.  Over  three 
fourths  of  the  sales  of  coke-oven  gas  through  this 
grid  were  to  the  iron-producing  and  iron-working 
industries. 
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The  best  German  coking  coal  comes  from  the 
Ruhr  district.  Plants  at  Dortmund,  Duisburg, 
and  Gelsenkirchen  account  for  38  percent  of  all 
the  coke  produced  in  Germany;  the  Ruhr  as  a 
whole  accounts  for  about  80  percent  of  German 
coke  production.  In  coking,  the  coal  is  heated  to 
drive  off  its  volatile  elements,  leaving  a  product 
consisting  mainly  of  carbon  and  ash.  During 
coking,  Ruhr  coal  loses  about  25  percent  of  its 
original  weight  and  yields  as  by-products  3.7 
percent  of  its  weight  in  tar,  1.3  percent  in  sul- 
phates, and  an  average  of  9,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
for  every  ton  of  coal.  Since  these  by-products  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  synthetic 
oil,  explosives,  and  other  products,  they  constitute 
an  important  source  of  raw  materials  for  indus- 
tries other  than  iron  and  steel. 

Coke  production  declined  from  34  million  tons 
in  1913  to  about  12  million  tons  in  1923,  rising  to 
39  million  tons  in  1929  and  in  1937  to  slightly 
more  than  40  million  tons,  or  26  percent  of  world 
production.  Coke  has  been  exported  principally 
to  Luxembourg,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  the  proportion  of  exports  to  production 
ranging  from  27  percent  in  1929  to  21.5  percent 
in  1937. 

Iron  Ore 

Actual  reserves  of  iron  ore  in  Germany  were 
estimated  in  1926  at  about  1.3  billion  tons,  while  a 
more  recent  estimate  places  the  figure  at  nearly 
1.6  billion  tons.  Only  about  30  percent  of  this 
amount,  it  is  estimated,  can  be  mined  under  pres- 
ent technological  conditions.  The  principal  de- 
posits actively  mined  occur  in  the  Seigerland, 
Lahn-Dill  (both  in  western  Germany) ,  Salzgitter 
(north-central  Germany,  that  is,  Hannover),  and 
Bavaria  (southern  Germany)  districts  and  are  in 
the  main  remote  from  the  coal  fields.  The  iron 
ores  of  the  Saar  are  of  little  commercial  value. 
Although  domestic  deposits  average  only  30  per- 
cent iron  content,  they  are  important  in  view  of 
the  measures  taken  in  Germany  for  their  exploita- 
tion despite  high  costs  of  production. 

Until  recently  the  Seigerland  district  has  been 
the  largest  producer,  with  ore  reserves  estimated 
at  100  million  tons.  The  siderite  ore  when  roasted 
yields  50  percent  iron  and  10  percent  manganese. 
However,  the  output  of  the  Peine-Salzgitter  dis- 
trict, a  high-phosphorus  ore  containing  only  30 
percent  iron,  1.6  percent  manganese,  and  25  per- 
cent silicon,  is  now  greater  than  that  of  Seigerland. 
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V  total  of  20  million  tons  annually  was  planned 
it  Salzgitter  before  the  war.  Although  about  30 
pillion  tons  are  said  to  be  available  by  means  of 
fcrface  mining,  the  largest  portion  of  the  ore  must 
>e  mined  by  underground  methods,  requiring  large 
ait  lays  in  capital  and  presenting  many  technical 
Wculties.  The  output  from  this  source  in  1939 
pe  about  3  million  tons. 

About  700,000  tons  of  48-percent  iron  ore  is 
jring  produced  annually  in  Bavaria.  Reserves 
re  estimated  at  about  100  million  tons.  Hema- 
k  and  limonite  deposits  in  the  district  average 
2-percent  iron  content  and  yield  about  1  million 
cms  annually.  The  manganiferous  iron  ores  of 
be  Taunus-Lindener  district  yield  about  200.000 
3ns  of  ore  annually  averaging  about  19  percent 
•on  and  over  12  percent  manganese.  The  total 
utput  of  German  iron  mines  in  1938  was  11.3 
lillion  tons  averaging  32  percent  iron  compared 
:ith  an  output  of  6.2  million  tons  in  1929. 

Germany  is  dependent  upon  imports  of  iron  ore 
or  well  over  two  thirds  of  the  annual  consumption 
f  the  industry.     Imports  have  been  a  dominating 
ictor  in  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry  ever 
nee  the  loss  of  the  Lorraine  minette  ores.    How- 
rer,  even  before  the  last  war  Germany  was  a  sub- 
■antial  importer  of  iron  ore,  the  volume  of  the 
tonal  import  trade  having  averaged  about  10.7 
lillion  tons  for  the  period  1909-13.     Thus,  in 
)13  about  30  percent  of  the  iron  ore  consumed  in 
ermany  was  imported,  compared  with  an  aver- 
se of  70  percent  in  the  years  after  1928.    More- 
rer,  Sweden,  France,  and  Spain  since  1913  have 
smained  the  main  sources  of  supply.     Sweden  has 
•ntinued  to  furnish  the  largest  part  of  these  hu- 
nts, although  after  1935  France  supplied  an  in- 
easing  and  Spain  a  decreasing  proportion. 
The  shift  after  the  last  war  from  the  Lorraine 
■es  to  the  richer  Swedish  and  Spanish  ores  has 
id  pronounced  effects  on  German  blast-furnace 
■act  ice  that  have  led  to  fuel  economies  and  in- 
Need  output  for  each  furnace.    The  Swedish 
es  imported  into  Germany  range  from  52  to  57 
(rcent  iron  content ;  Spanish  ores  from  48  to  50 
sreent;  and  Lorraine  ores  contain  about  34  per- 
il    The  quantity  of  raw  materials  consumed 
r  each  ton  of  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys  produced 
is  declined  as  follows :  1913—4.1  tons ;  1923—3.9 
ns;  and  193G— 3.5  tons. 
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Table  2:  German  Production  and  Imports  of 
Iron  Ore 


(in  thousands  of  long  tons) 

Year 

Production  ' 

Imports 

Percentage  of 

Imports  to 
Consumption 

1929 

1930 

1931.... 

6,273 
5,651 
2,580 
1,319 
2,551 
4,274 
5,206 
6,547 
8,388 

16,  685 

13,  670 

6,959 

3,397 

4,499 

8,  134 

13,  839 

18,  178 

20,  295 

73.0 
71.0 
73.2 

1932.... 

1933 

72.  3 

1934.... 

64.  2 
66.0 
72.7 

1935 

1936 

1937 

73.  5 
70.8 

- 

« Includes  the  Saar  beginning  February  1935,  although  produc- 
tion there  is  negligible. 

Scrap 

Although  in  1913  only  20  percent  scrap  was 
used  in  open-hearth  steel  manufacture,  in  recent 
years  the  average  has  been  about  40  percent.    In 
fact  the  great  increase  in  steel  production  in  1938 
appears  to  have  been  achieved  largely  through 
the  use  of  scrap.    Thus  imports  of  scrap  rose  from 
an  average  of  323,000  metric  tons  a  year  during 
the  period  1929-37  to  1.1  million  tons  in  1938,  in- 
cluding 436,000  tons  from  the  United  States.    Re- 
quirements for  scrap  amounted  to  about  7  million 
tons  until  1938  and,  in  view  of  the  small  imports 
of  scrap  prior  to  that  year,  were  adequately  cov- 
ered from  domestic  sources.    In  1938,  however,  the 
total  scrap  consumed  by  the  German  iron  and 
steel  industry  increased  from  an  average  of  7.7 
million  tons  a  year  throughout  the  period  1935-37 
to  11.5  million  tons  in  1938.    Imports  of  scrap  in 
1938  therefore  constituted  slightly  less  than  10 
percent  of  total  consumption.     Because  of  the 
large  domestic  supply,  the  increasing  reliance  on 
scrap  reduced  to  som'e  extent  dependence  on  iron- 
ore  imports.    Thus,  while  total  German  consump- 
tion of  scrap  increased  by  almost  one  half  in  1935- 
37,  imports  of  scrap  in  the  same  period  rose  by 
less  than  one  third. 

Manganese  Ores 

Manganese,  being  indispensable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  steel,  regardless  of  type,  occupies  a  unique 
position    among   the   main    alloy   metals.    This 
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alloy  neutralizes  sulphur  and  improves  the  rolling 
quality  or  malleability  of  steel. 

Germany  has  no  important  deposits  of  commer- 
cial-grade manganese  ore  and  is  limited  to  large 
reserves  of  manganiferous  iron  ores  in  Seigerland, 
containing  67  percent  manganese,  and  to  the  iron- 
manganese  ores  of  the  Taunus  area,  containing 
slightly  over  12  percent  manganese.  Annual  im- 
ports of  manganese  averaged  64  percent  of  total 
German  consumption  in  1929-37.  Of  the  426,000 
tons  of  ore  imported  in  1938,  63  percent  came  from 
South  Africa ;  14  percent  from  Russia ;  and  11  per- 
cent from  Brazil.  India  and  Chile  each  supplied 
4  percent  or  less.  Domestic  scrap  and  slag  supple- 
ment domestic  production  and  manganiferous  ores. 
Consumption  normally  ranges  from  30  to  40  kilos 
for  each  ton  of  steel  produced. 

The  source  of  manganese  supplied  during  the 
war  has  shifted  to  the  Ukraine  and  to  the  Balkans. 
Moreover,  the  addition  of  soda  ash  to  extract  the 
sulphur  content  of  domestic  ores,  in  the  Brassert 
process,  has  probably  reduced  German  manganese 
requirements.  By  the  most  stringent  economy, 
however,  the  use  of  manganese  is  limited  to  about 
12  pounds  a  metric  ton  of  carbon  steel.  Not  all 
types  of  blast  furnaces  can  operate  with  soda  ash. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  20  percent  of  all  pig 
iron  has  been  desulphurized  by  the  soda-ash  treat- 
ment in  Germany  with  a  saving  of  nearly  15  per- 
cent in  manganese  on  some  12  million  tons  of  steel. 

Other  Ferro-alloys 

Germany  is  almost  completely  dependent  on 
imports  for  its  supply  of  such  ferro-alloys  as 
chrome,  tungsten,  nickel,  cobalt,  molybdenum,  tin, 
and  vanadium,  since  these  metals  do  not  occur  in 
Germany  or  occur  only  in  relatively  small  quanti- 
ties. 

Chrome  is  second  in  importance  to  manganese 
in  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry.  Of  chrome- 
ore  imports  for  1938,  34  percent  came  from  Brit- 
ish South  Africa;  30  percent,  from  Turkey;  8 
percent,  from  Greece;  8  percent,  from  southern 
Rhodesia;  and  7  percent,  from  Yugoslavia.  The 
major  sources  of  chrome  supply  during  the  war 
other  than  stockpiles  have  been  Turkey  and  the 
Balkans.  The  Allatini  mines  of  Yugoslavia,  with 
an  annual  output  of  approximately  16,000  tons 
of  chrome  ore,  are  the  most  important  source. 
Of  the  chrome-ore  supply  to  Germany  in  1943, 
about  two  thirds  came  from  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
and  Albania  and  one  third,  from  Turkey.    Sources 
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of  small  amounts  of  chrome  ore  are  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Portugal.  The  total  quantity  of 
chrome  available  to  Germany  in  1943  amounted 
to  about  49,000  tons. 

Tungsten,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arma- 
ments and  resistant  alloy  steels,  has  normally  been 
imported  in  about  equal  amounts  from  China  and 
India,  with  small  amounts  from  Bolivia.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  Portugal  and  Spain  have  been  the 
major  sources  of  supply. 

Nickel  imports  in  1938  amounted  to  3,984  metric 
tons.  Of  this  total,  48  percent  came  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies ;  39  percent,  from  Canada ;  and 
10  percent,  from  Burma.  Wartime  imports  have 
come  principally  from  the  Finnish  mines  and  from 
Norway  and  Greece.  Germany's  production  oi 
nickel  is  relatively  small,  amounting  to  850  metrk 
tons  in  1937,  500  metric  tons  in  1938,  and  about 
1,000  tons  in  1943. 

Molybdenum  is  normally  obtained  by  German} 
from  the  United  States,  the  main  source  of  work 
supply.  The  only  significant  European  produc 
tion  occurs  in  Norway,  which  in  1939  produced~43i 
metric  tons  and  constitutes  the  sole  source  of  Ger 
man  supply  in  wartime,  with  relatively  minor  pro 
duction  in  Yugoslavia  and  Greece. 

Vanadium,  used  principally  in  high-speed  an( 
low-alloy  steel  and  high-strength  cast-iron  stee 
forges,  has  been  increasingly  substituted  for  steel 
containing  nickel  and  tungsten.  No  vanadium  ore 
are  commercially  mined  in  Europe.  Germanj 
however,  has  developed  a  method  of  obtaininj 
vanadium  from  minette  iron  ore  as  well  as  f ror. 
vanadium  ores  in  its  own  territory.  The  converter 
slag  resulting  from  this  process  after  chemica 
treatment  yields  about  250  tons  of  vanadium  fo 
every  million  tons  of  mineral  ores  treated,  that  i' 
one  ton  of  vanadium  for  4,000  tons  of  iron  or« 
Since  this  process  of  vanadium  separation  intrc 
duces  an  additional  step  in  steel  production,  i 
necessarily  slows  down  the  output  of  steel. 

The  introduction  of  substitute  steels  has  resulte 
in  a  high  degree  of  ferro-alloy  economy  in  Gei 
many.  Ferro-alloy  substitutes,  as  in  the  replac< 
ment  of  chrome  by  silicon,  can  be  used  only  withi 
definite  limits,  beyond  which  substitution  is  n< 
feasible. 

Although  supplies  from  liberated  and  neutrs 
countries  have  been  reduced  as  Germany  is  force 
back  to  pre-1939  boundaries,  the  presence  of  pipi 
line  reserves  and  production  lags  may  not  make  tl 
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f  ferro-alloy  supplies  apparent  before  six  to 
line  months  after  supplies  are  cut  off. 

Ill 

[n  1937  Germany  produced  about  1(1  million 
tons  of  pig  iron  and  20  million  tons  of  steel, 
rhe  difference  between  pig-iron  and  steel  output 
s  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  scrap  in  increasing 
[uantities  in  Germany  following  the  loss  of  iron- 
ire  resources  after  the  last  war.  As  a  result  of 
ecovery  of  the  Saar  in  1935  and  reorganization 
f  the  iron  and  steel  industry  based  on  ores  im- 
•orted  largely  from  Sweden,  France,  and  Spain, 
s  well  as  domestic  scrap,  Germany  in  1937  was 
feducing  as  much  pig  iron  as  in  1913. 
There  is  considerable  evidence,  however,  that  re- 
jtganization  of  the  German  iron  and  steel  indus- 
ry  was  carried  out  with  little  attention  to  the 
bility  of  markets  to  absorb  output.  The  official 
Jerman  commission  (Enquete  Aussohuss)  inves- 
gating  conditions  in  German  industry  in  the  late 
wenties  remarked  that — 

"The  post-war  new  reconstruction  of  German 
•on  and  steel  works,  most  particularly  the  replace- 
lent  of  the  plants  lost  through  liquidation  and 
Bed  territories,  was  carried  out  under  a  miscon- 
mtion  as  to  the  absorbtive  capacity  of  markets 
oder  new  conditions." 

litput,  therefore,  lagged J»ehind  capacity  during 
le  twenties  and  began  to  be  utilized  fully  only 
fter  the  commencement  of  the  rearmament  pro- 
ram.  The  degree  of  unused  blast-furnace  capac- 
y  (pig  iron)  was  high  throughout  the  twenties 
it  increased  as  modernization  of  blast-furnace 
ractice  continued.  Moreover,  a  comparison  of 
itput  in  1929  and  in  1937  reveals  an  increase  of 
>out  04  percent  in  the  production  of  semi-finished 
id  finished  steel.  Although  about  iy2  million 
p  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  this  in- 
eased  production,  may  be  attributable  to  the  ac- 
lisition  of  the  Saar  in  1935,  the  remainder  of  the 
crease  may  represent  capacity  not  utilized  in  the 
renties,  particularly  since  the  new  plant  under 
■traction  was  not  yet  in  operation  in  1937. 
In  addition  Germany  exported  about  one  half 
i  output  of  semi-finished  and  finished  steel  prod- 
b  during  the  twenties,  whereas  by  1937  exports 
id  decreased  by  one  fourth.  The  high  propor- 
m  of  iron  and  steel  exports,  compared  with  total 
oduction,  during  the  twenties  would  appear  to 
fer  further  evidence  of  iron  and  steel  capacity 
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constructed  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  German 
domestic  market  and  subject  to  considerable  un- 
certainties in  view  of  changed  world-market  con- 
dil  ions  for  these  products  after  the  last  war. 

Pig  Iron 

Pig  iron  is  the  essential  raw  material  for  prac- 
tically all  ferrous  products  including  steel, 
wrought  iron,  and  cast  iron;  it  is  produced  and 
classified  into  different  grades  according  to  the 
kind  of  steel  manufacture  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  The  particular  grade  of  pig  iron  is  deter- 
mined by  chemical  composition  in  terms  of  car- 
bon, silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese 
content.  The  molten  iron  produced  in  the  blast 
furnace  either  is  poured  into  ladles  and  trans- 
ferred in  the  molten  stage  to  large  containers  and 
mixers  for  immediate  manufacture  into  steel  or  it 
is  cast  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  process  of  steel 
manufacture  using  either  the  molten  pig  iron  or 
the  iron  cast  in  pigs  involves  the  elimination  of 
most  of  the  carbon  and  silicon  content  and  other 
non-ferrous  impurities  as  well  as  the  addition  of 
desired  alloys  in  the  open  hearth,  Bessemer,  or 
electric  processes. 

The  division  of  German  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion discussed  below  by  stages  of  production  is 
used  for  convenience  and  does  not  indicate  the 
continuity  inherent  in  the  whole  process  of  iron 
and  steel  manufacture. 

Basic  iron  including  the  basic  Bessemer 
(Thomas)  and  open-hearth  processes  has  account- 
ed for  about  two  thirds  of  total  German  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  since  1929.  Manganese  pig  iron 
and  ferro-alloys,  used  principally  for  steel  making, 
have  accounted  for  about  one  fifth.  Foundry  and 
hematite  grades  rank  third;  the  remainder  con- 
sists of  forge  iron  for  making  wrought  iron.  The 
production  of  acid  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  direct 
castings  for  molten  blast-furnace  metal  has  been 
discontinued.  Residue  slag  resulting  from  the 
basic  pig-iron  process  yields  phosphate  fertilizer 
of  a  high  quality  which  is  widely  used  in  German 
agriculture. 

From  1929  to  1934  the  Rhineland- Westphalia 
area  accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
total  output  of  pig  iron.  With  the  inclusion  of  the 
Saar  in  Germany  in  1935  the  proportion  dropped 
to  about  70  percent,  the  Saar  and  Bavarian  Palat- 
inate accounting  for  about  15  percent  and  the  rest 
of  Germany,  including  Silesia,  for  about  14  per- 
cent. 
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Because  of  the  close  balance  between  blast- 
furnace capacity  and  the  demand  of  the  steel 
works,  exports  of  pig  iron  are  not  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

Analysis  of  blast-furnace  capacity  in  relation  to 
pig-iron  production  during  the  twenties  and  thir- 
ties reveals  a  high  degree  of  unused  capacity  dur- 
ing both  periods.  However,  the  rearmament  pro- 
gram absorbed  a  large  part  of  this  capacity  dur- 
ing the  middle  thirties.  Thus  the  proportion  of 
blast-furnace  capacity  in  use  was  55  percent  in 
1928  and  52  percent  in  1929,  averaging  about  50 
percent  for  the  period  from  1924  through  1929. 
The  proportion  of  capacity  in  use  increased  stead- 
ily from  50  percent  in  1934  to  73  percent  in  1937. 
Increased  efficiency  in  blast-furnace  operations  is 
indicated  by  the  steady  rise  in  total  capacity  and 
output  for  each  furnace  in  blast.  The  table  below 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  total  furnaces  built  to 
furnaces  in  commission  during  the  years  specified  : 

Table  3:  Percentage   of  Total  Blast  Fur- 
naces in  Commission 


Year 

Percent 

Year 

Percent 

1924 

50 
40 
53 
61 
55 
52 

1933  .       ______ 

32 

1925 

1934 

50 

1926 

1927 

1935 

1936 

61 

65 

1928 

1937.--   --_ 

73 

1929     -. 

Domestic  ores  low  in  iron  content,  located  in  the 
Peine-Salzgitter  district,  have  been  developed  by 
the  Hermann-Goering  Company  using  the  so-called 
Brassert,  or  soda  ash,  process,  which  is  also  in  use 
in  England  (Corby,  Northants;  and  Ebbw-Wale, 
South  Wales)  for  low-grade  ores  high  in  sulphur 
and  silicon.  Since  the  development  of  these  do- 
mestic ores  represents  German  efforts  to  attain 
substantial  independence  of  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply, the  outstanding  features  of  the  operations 
involved  in  pig-iron  production  at  these  works  are 
summarized  below. 

The  mines  supplying  the  ores  are  6  to  12  miles 
distant  from  the  Goering  Works  at  Watenstadt, 
south  of  Brunswick,  and  are  connected  with  the 
iron  and  steel  works  by  rail  and  canal. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Brassert  process  is  the 
use  of  soda  ash.  Ores  are  smelted  in  the  blast 
furnace  without  regard  for  the  sulphur  content  of 


the  pig  iron,  while  the  resulting  r-la<_'  is  relative 
high  in  silicon  content.  The  average  sulphur  coi 
tent  of  the  pig  iron  (0.3  percent)  is  reduced  to  0J 
percent  by  the  introduction  of  a  liter  of  soda  as 
fluorspar,  and  limestone.  The  pig  iron  is  th< 
transferred  from  the  blast  furnace  to  the  mixe 
where  sulphur  and  silicon  are  absorbed  by  the  Boj 
and  fluorspar,  which  is  skimmed  off  before  the  p 
iron  is  poured  into  the  mixer.  A  total  of  abd 
20  pounds  of  soda  ash,  20  pounds  of  fluorspar,  ar 
40  pounds  of  limestone,  costing  in  all  about  ] 
cents,  is  consumed  for  each  ton  of  pig  iron.  3 
the  Bessemer  converter  the  sulphur  content  is  fu 
ther  reduced  to  0.03  percent  by  the  use  of  ferr 
manganese.  A  60-percent  desulphurization  is  thi 
accomplished  in  the  ladles  and  a  30-percent  d 
sulphurization  in  the  converter.  This  method 
apparently  being  successfully  applied  at  the  pla. 
in  Northants,  England. 

As  long  as  coal  can  be  delivered  cheaply  to  the 
works,  it  is  thought  that  the  prime  costs  are  n 
likely  to  be  higher  than  the  costs  of  other  domest 
plants.  The  Goering  works,  however,  are  bu 
dened  with  capital  costs  four  to  five  times  higher 
production  unit  than  similar  undertakings,  whi 
the  exhaustion  of  limited  surface  deposits  of  or 
will  require  additional  outlays  in  labor  and  equi 
ment  for  mining  extensive  underground  deposil 

Steel  Ingots  and  Castings 

The  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings 
Germany  increased  regularly  from  less  than  10( 
000  metric  tons  in  1868  to  16  million  tons  in  192 
Production  reached  a  low  of  5.7  million  tons 
1932,  but  it  recovered  during  the  following  yeai 
reaching  a  peak  of  nearly  20  million  tons  in  193 

Since  the  last  war  the  output  of  steel  by  tl 
basic  open-hearth  process  has  been  slightly  great 
than  by  the  basic  Bessemer,  with  the  proportion  j 
steel  ingots  produced  by  the  latter  process  decli: 
ing  steadily  after  1929.  In  1929  about  46  perce: 
of  steel  ingots  were  produced  by  the  basic  Bess 
mer  process  and  51  percent  by  the  basic  ope: 
hearth  process.  It  is  possible  that  the  desire  fi 
increased  self-sufficiency  during  the  thirties  infl 
enced  these  relative  changes  in  the  processes  use 
The  official  commission  (Enquete  Ausschuss)  i 
vestigating  German  industrial  conditions  in  192! 
30  pointed  out  that — 

".  .  .  most  of  Germany's  new  plant  uses  tl 
Thomas  (basic  Bessemer)  process  which  seems 
mistake  for  a  country  with  small  ore  deposits  bi 
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large  supply  of  scrap.  If  the  German  iron  and 
tool  manufacturers  had  followed  the  economicallj 
ennd  course  of  equipping  their  new  works  for 
-  onions- Mart  in  (open  hearth)  process  they 
,-ouhi  not  from  time  to  time  have  encountered  dif- 
■nlties  in  procuring  sufficiently  large  supplies  of 
hosphoric  ore." 

In  1937  the  open-hearth  process  accounted  for 
I  percent  of  total  steel  production  and  the  basic 
mer,  for  40  percent.  The  latter  process  is 
rientated  toward  the  ores  of  French  Lorraine;  the 
pen-hearth  process  utilizes  scrap  and  domestic 
on  ore.  The  proportion  of  production  by  each 
f  these  processes  to  total  production  is  pertinent 
i  view  of  the  direct  relationship  between  each  and 
le  type  of  raw  material,  that  is,  ore  or  scrap,  used 
)r  production  of  steel  ingots  in  Germany. 

The  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in 
le  Rhineland-Westphalia  district  has  declined 
■newhat  in  relation  to  total  German  production, 
Bsibly  reflecting  German  efforts  to  locate  plants 

other  parts  of  Germany  for  the  utilization  of 
imestic  ores  and  also  Germany's  acquisition  of 
o  Saar  in  1935.  The  production  of  steel  ingots 
id  castings  by  districts  in  Germany  tends  to  fol- 
w  a  pattern  similar  to  the  production  of  pig  iron, 
bus  ingot-steel  production  in  1937  in  the  Rhine- 
nd -Westphalia  district  was  about  70  percent  of 
tal  production  compared  with  about  82  percent 

1929. 

International  trade  in  these  items  is  usually 
iall.  the  largest  part  of  output  being  used  in  the 
Btestic  production  of  rolling-mill  products  and 
5el  manufactures. 

mi-Finished  and  Finished  Steel  Products 
This  phase  of  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry 
so  closely  related  to  foreign  trade  that  it  can 
st  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  export  and  im- 
rt  markets.  Some  of  the  factors  relating  to 
?ional  distribution  of  the  industry  are  discussed 

St. 

Production  of  finished-steel  products  in  the 
lineland-Westphalia  district  declined  from  80 
rcent  of  total  German  production  in  1929  to  66 
rcent  in  1937,  a  somewhat  larger  decrease  than 
the  case  of  pig-iron  and  ingot-steel  production 
this  district  for  the  same  years.  Increased  pro- 
ction  over  1929  in  the  districts  of  Saxony  and 
ithern  Germany,  as  well  as  acquisition  of  the 
ar  in  1935,  appears  to  account  for  these  regional 
ifts  in  production. 
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The  method  of  calculating  internal  freight 
charges  appears  to  have  been  an  important  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  regional  distribution  of  Ger- 
man finishing  plants.  Before  1914  rolling-mill 
products,  except  sections,  were  delivered  at  the 
works  of  the  finishing  plant.  During  the  twenties 
quotations  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  freight 
charges  from  the  Neukirchen-Saar  district,  or 
Oberhausen,  even  when  consignments  were  sup- 
plied by  a  works  located  much  nearer  the  destina- 
tion. For  example,  firms  working  up  iron  sheets  at 
Magdeburg  were  required  to  pay  the  rate  of  23.50 
marks  a  ton  from  Essen  to  Magdeburg,  although 
the  material  was  actually  supplied  from  Riesa, 
the  freight  rate  from  Riesa  to  Magdeburg  being 
only  13  marks  a  ton.  This  practice  was  stated  to 
be  partly  responsible  for  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  the  iron-  and  steel-finishing  industries  in 
eastern  Germany. 

Table  4 :  Finished-Steel  Production  and 
Exports 


Year 

Production  ' 

(1,000  metric 

tons) 

Percentage  of 
1929  Pro- 
duction 

Exports 

Percentage 
of  Exports 
to  Pro- 
duction 

1913 

13,  899 
11,946 
11,  563 
11,  292 

8,  152 

5,861 

8,404 

11,419 

13,414 

14,  118 

123 

104 

102 

100 

72 

52 

74 

101 

119 

134 

4,744 
3,875 
3,  959 
4,638 
3,  916 
3,415 
1,  196 
2,757 
3,  174 
3,474 

34 
32 
34 
41 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

48 
58 
25 
24 
24 
25 

1931 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

'  The  discrepancy  between  the  production  figure  for  crude  (listed  in  a  pre- 
ceding section)  and  semi-finished  and  finished  steel  is  accounted  for  by  scrap 
loss  in  converting  steel  ingots  into  rolling-mill  products. 

In  1913  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  German 
iron  and  steel  output  was  exported.  During  the 
twenties  and  early  thirties  exports  of  semi-finished 
and  finished  products  increased  to  about  one  half 
of  total  German  iron  and  steel  production,  while 
the  proportion  declined  to  about  one  fourth  after 
1932,  largely  because  of  the  demands  of  the  re- 
armament program.  Three  fourths  of  German 
semi-finished  and  finished  products  flowed  into 
German  domestic  production  after  1932  and  prior 
to  1939.  This  constituted  an  incremental  increase 
of  one  fourth  in  the  domestic  use  of  semi-finished 
and  finished  steels.  If  1929  is  used  as  base  year 
for  German  steel  production,  the  index  of  1937  out- 


■ 
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put  was  134  percent.  German  domestic  use  of 
steel  for  rearmament  thus  absorbed  three  fourths 
of  the  total  output  in  1937  despite  an  increase  of 
34  percent  in  production  over  1929. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this  increase  in 
production  represents  new  capacity,  increased  pro- 
ductivity, or  excess  capacity  brought  into  produc- 
tion since  1929.  Only  a  detailed  examination  of 
data  on  new  capital  investments  and  improvements 
effected  during  the  thirties  would  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  each  of  these  factors. 

However,  in  view  of  the  excess  capacity  known 
to  exist  in  the  German  steel  industry  in  the  late 
twenties,  it  is  likely  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  increased  production  in  1937  was  accounted 
for  by  excess  capacity.  Production  dropped 
steadily  after  1927  despite  increasing  capacity  for 
the  production  of  finished  steel,  while  as  much  as 
one  half  of  total  pig-iron  output  was  unused  until 
the  beginning  of  the  armament  program. 

The  principal  items  in  Germany's  pre-war  ex- 
port trade  of  rolling-mill  products  and  other  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  were  sections,  bars,  and 
hoops;  wrought  pipes  and  tubes;  plates  and 
sheets ;  and  wire  rolled  or  drawn.  Germany's  best 
customers  in  1937  were  the  Netherlands  (14  per- 
cent of  total  German  exports),  Denmark  (8  per- 
cent), Sweden  (6  percent),  Switzerland  (4  per- 
cent), Great  Britain  (4  percent),  and  Greece  (3 
percent).  Germany's  best  non-European  markets 
in  1937  were  Brazil  (5  percent) ,  Argentina  (4  per- 
cent), China  (4  percent),  and  India  (3  percent). 
The  10  countries  listed  accounted  for  55  percent 
of  Germany's  total  steel  exports  in  1937.  In  addi- 
tion Germany  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  steel 
imports  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Spain,  and 
she  supplied  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  im- 
port requirements  of  Italy,  the  Baltic  states,  and 
Rumania. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  export  pattern 
since  1929  have  been  a  decrease  in  steel  exports  to 
Great  Britain,  Japan  (6  percent  in  1929),  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  (4  percent  in  1929),  Russia  (2 
percent),  France  (2  percent),  and  the  United 
States  (3  percent).  The  United  States  market 
is  normally  fairly  important  for  certain  German 
iron  and  steel  products,  principally  wire  manu- 
factures, sections,  bars,  and  hoops,  and  wrought 
pipe,  largely  seamless.  With  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  German  steel  exports  to  these 
countries  in  1937  were  1  percent  or  less  of  total 


German  exports.    Exports  to  China,  on  the  othe 
hand,  have  shown  a  steady  increase. 

Exports  as  a  whole  to  the  10  countries  list© 
for  1937  were  better  distributed  in  that  year  tha 
in  1929.  Despite  individual  changes  practicall 
the  same  percentage  of  total  German  exports  c 
steel  went  to  this  group  of  countries  in  1 937  as  i 
1929. 

Table  5 :  Percentage  of  German  Steel  Export 
to  Particular  Countries 


Country 

1929 
Percentage 

1937 
Percentage 

Netherlands __           ____ 

18 
4 
4 
3 

14 
3 
3 
5 
1 
2 

1 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Great  Britain   . 

• 

Greece.                              _    - 

Brazil.             _   _ 

Argentina 

China.       ... 

India .   . 

During  most  of  the  period  after  the  last  wai 
imports  of  the  major  iron  and  steel  products  wei 
considerably  greater  than  in  1913  (about  175,00 
tons) ;  in  1929  they  amounted  to  1.3  million  ton 
Imports  declined  sharply  to  600,000  tons  in  193! 
increased  to  1 .3  million  tons  in  1934,  but  decrease 
steadily  to  375,000  tons  in  1937.  Although  in 
ports  declined  from  1.3  million  tons  in  1929  < 
375,000  tons  in  1937,  the  items  accounting  for  £ 
percent  of  total  imports  in  1929  comprised  90  pel 
cent  of  total  imports  in  1937.  The  steady  declii 
in  imports  since  1934  may  indicate  new  domesti 
capacity  for  the  production  of  these  items. 

IV 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  importar 
areas  containing  ores,  blast  furnaces,  and  rol 
ing  mills  were  ceded  by  Germany  to  France  an 
Belgium.  Furthermore,  the  treaty  impeded  tl 
development  of  the  German  iron  and  steel  ii 
dustry  by  prohibiting  until  1925  the  impositio 
of  protective  tariffs  on  iron  and  steel  product 
At  the  same  time  entirely  new  steel-producing  ares 
arose,  particularly  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovaks 
protected  by  high  tariff  walls.  The  domestic  mai 
kets  of  these  newly  created  steel  areas  lacked  facil 
ties  for  absorbing  any  substantial  amount  of  th 
new  capacity.  This  fact,  together  with  an  enoi 
mous  rise  in  world  steel  capacity,  resulted  in  th 
movement  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cor 
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Rental  steel  production  into  international  trade. 
'hus,  of  the  increase  in  European  steel  capacity  of 
,3  millions  tons  (1929  over  1913),  more  than  5 
lillion  tons  were  exported  from  the  countries  of 
rigin. 

The  problem  of  excess  plant  capacity  was  thus 
uropean  and  international  in  scope  rather  than 
Mcifically   German.     Unless  markets  expanded 
ipidlv.  i.M'os  capacity  in  the  German  iron  and 
eel  industry  as  constituted  in  the  twenties  and 
lirties  was  certain  to  exist.     As  much  as  one  third 
i  one  half  of  Germany's  iron  and  steel  capacity 
IB  dependent  on  foreign  markets  before  the  ad- 
■nt  of  the  armament  program. 
Adjustments  to  these  difficulties  by  the  German 
fin  and  steel  industry  tended  to  accentuate  rather 
an  to  reduce  the  problem.    The  integration  and 
odernization  of  facilities  in  the  iron  and  steel 
dustry  decreased  costs  in  a  number  of  respects 
it  also  increased  productivity  enormously  at  a 
ne  when  foreign  markets  were  becoming  more 
d  more  inaccessible.    Moreover,  the  formation 
cartels,  trade  associations,  new  combines,  and 
ide  agreements  designed  to  regulate  consump- 
>n  and  production,  in  view  of  adverse  price  con- 
tions  for  German  products,  imposed  permanent 
der-capacity  operation  on  various  branches  of 
b  industry  in  the  form  of  quota  shares  in  mark- 
>.    The  absorption  of  German  excess  iron  and 
■el  capacity  through  an  expanding  rearmament 
ograin  buttressed  by  export  subsidies  and  re- 
ictive  trade  practices  has  not  altered  the  funda- 
mtal  disproportion  between  German  productive 
parity  in  this  industry  and  domestic  and  foreign 
irkets  for  its  products.    It  has,  if  anything,  in- 
sased  the  intensity  of  the  problem  in  view  of 
rman  efforts  to  expand  iron  and  steel  facilities 
fond  the  capacity  which  was  excess  before  the 
r. 

■Mies 

Even  prior  to  1914  a  virtually  closed  market 
s  created  for  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry 
■ough  protective  tariffs  and  agreements  with 
ier  governments  facilitating  the  cartelization  of 
i  industry.  The  strong  pressure  to  export,  both 
Sake  advantage  of  capacity  and  to  obtain  needed 
eign  exchange,  was  facilitated  by  various  sub- 
y  schemes  which  were  developed  soon  after  the 
t  war.  The  organization  of  the  German  crude- 
el  cartel  (Rohstahlgemeinschaft)  in  1924  with 
object  of  maintaining  domestic  prices  of  steel 
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above  the  world  level  encountered  objection  from 
the  finishing  mills  that  was  resolved  by  granting  a 
bounty  to  them. 

the  finishing  mills  that  was  resolved  by  granting  a 
producers  (Ingot  Steel  Association)  and  finishers 
of  iron  and  steel  (Arbeitsgemeinschaft  der  Verar- 
beiten  Industrie,  referred  to  as  AVI)  originally 
gave  rise  to  the  AVI  subsidy  scheme.  The  export 
bounty  agreed  to  by  these  groups  did  not,  however, 
solve  certain  other  difficulties.  The  cartelized 
iron  and  steel  producers  were  exempt  from  turn- 
over taxes,  sold  materials  to  their  subsidiary  fin- 
ishing works  at  prices  below  those  paid  by  inde- 
pendent finishing  mills,  and  obtained  preferential 
prices  for  coal,  coke,  gas,  and  electric  current.  In 
addition,  the  penetration  of  subsidiary  firms  of 
the  Ingot  Steel  Association  into  the  finishing  in- 
dustries was  opposed  by  the  AVI,  the  independent 
finishers. 

Following   lengthy   negotiations   between   the 
AVI  and  the  Ingot  Steel  Association,  an  agree- 
ment was  concluded  whereby  the  steel  producers 
would  credit  finishers  with  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  and  world  prices  of  whatever  steel 
the  finishers  exported.    The  credit  or  rebate  made 
in  the  form  of  a  claim  certificate  to  the  finishers 
entitled  the  latter  to  draw  supplies  free  of  pay- 
ment up  to  the  amount  of  the  certificate.     The 
scale  of  the  rebate  was  designed  to  put  the  German 
exporter  on  terms  of  equality  with  trade  rivals 
drawing  upon  continental  supplies  purchased  at 
prices  lower  than  those  maintained  in  Germany 
for  crude  steel.    In  October  1925,  a  similar  agree- 
ment was  concluded  between  the  Pig  Iron  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  German  Iron  Foun- 
dries which  resulted  in  a  bounty  of  6  marks  a  ton. 
An  early  variation  in  the  AVI  agreement  resulted 
in  payment  of  a  cash  bounty  rather  than  issuance 
of  claim  certificates.    The  AVI  subsidies  resulted 
fairly  soon  in  price  increases,  following  claims  by 
the  steel  industry  in  1928  that  the  export  bounties 
together  with  wage  increases  were  a  severe  burden. 
A  modification  of  the  AVI  system  of  rebates  was 
introduced  in  1930.    Under  the  new  system,  fin- 
ishers, if  they  obtained  their  total  requirements 
of  crude  steel  from  German  syndicates,  were  en- 
titled to  100  percent  of  the  rebate.     If  a  percentage 
was  purchased  from  firms-  outside  the  syndicate  or 
from  abroad  a  pro-rata  reduction  was  made  from 
the  rebate.    In  1930  and  1931  the  rebate  showed 
the  highest  level  in  comparison  with  the  average 
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rates  for  the  preceding  years,  indicating  a  steady 
increase  since  1925.  Thus,  the  rebate  on  bar  iron 
rose  from  17.40  marks  a  ton  in  1925  to  47.00  in 
June  1931,  averaging  33.28  for  the  entire  period ; 
the  rebate  on  hoop  iron  rose  from  14.50  marks  a 
ton  to  56.50,  averaging  40.84  marks;  and  the  re- 
bate on  billets  rose  from  10.10  marks  a  ton  to  38.00, 
averaging  22.25  marks  a  ton  for  the  entire  period. 
However,  the  heavy  f  alling-off  of  domestic  orders 
for  steel  during  the  recession  beginning  in  1930-31, 
and  the  increasing  gap  between  world-market 
prices  and  German  inland  prices,  led  in  1932  to  a 
reduction  of  the  rates.  The  rebates  were  revised 
subsequently  as  world-market  conditions  changed. 
Following  the  rise  of  world  prices  to  the  level  of 
German  domestic  prices  in  1937,  the  AVI  rebates 
were  temporarily  suspended. 

Subsidies  for  the  production  of  domestic 
(Siegerland)  iron  ores  have  also  been  in  effect  since 
the  twenties.  These  subsidies,  granted  for  work- 
ing domestic  low-grade  ores,  were  provided  by  the 
Reich,  Prussia,  the  Railway  Company  (in  the  form 
of  preferential  freight  charges),  and  the  Rhine- 
land- Westphalia  Electrical  Works  (in  the  form 
of  cheaper  rates).  The  Reich  and  Prussia  to- 
gether contributed  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
subsidies.  In  1930  the  Reich  and  Prussia  each 
spent  570,000  Reichsmarks  for  this  purpose.  In 
1934  and  1935,  subsidies  amounting  to  800,000 
Reichsmarks  were  granted. 

Other  subsidy  schemes  were  developed  after 
1933,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  participated  in  the  benefits  derived  from 
these  arrangements : 

(1)  Germany  in  1932  adopted  a  rigid  system  of 
internal  price  stabilization  under  a  managed  cur- 
rency which  involved  the  setting  of  upper  as  well 
as  lower  limits  to  prices.  The  internal  prices  of 
iron  and  steel  products  thereafter  remained  sub- 
stantially at  the  1932-33  levels. 

(2)  In  order  that  German  export  trade  in  iron 
and  steel  as  well  as  in  other  products  might  not 
face  disadvantages  from  the  price-fixing  program, 
particularly  those  arising  because  of  depreciated 
foreign  currencies,  Germany  gradually  established 
during  the  early  thirties  a  system  of  controlled 
currencies  adapted  to  individual  export  items,  the 
character  of  the  different  foreign  markets,  and  the 
degree  of  competition  in  each.  Under  this  system 
blocked  marks  (aski-marks)  involved  in  commod- 
ity transactions  were  sold  at  discounts  ranging 
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from  20  to  50  percent  of  the  par  value  of  th 
Reichsmark,  with  possibly  greater  discounts  i 
some  cases.  The  blocked  marks  originated  chief! 
as  a  result  of  credits  accumulated  in  German  hank 
to  the  account  of  foreign  exporters  of  product 
imported  into  Germany  and  were  liquidated  b 
exports  of  German  goods  in  terms  of  discount! 
marks.  In  1937  German  exports  of  iron  and  ste< 
products,  apart  from  structural  iron  and  steel  an 
certain  other  unmanufactured  iron  products,  wei 
sold  to  Latin  American  countries  on  this  basi 
Blocked  accounts  used  for  the  subsidy  of  Germa 
exports  were  also  obtained  by  preventing  repa] 
ment  during  the  early  thirties  of  capital  sums  an 
interest  owed  to  lenders  abroad.  German  finr 
were  permitted  to  purchase  these  bonds  or  shar< 
at  the  depreciated  foreign-market  rate,  repatrial 
them,  and  sell  them  at  a  profit  on  the  domestic  mai 
ket,  the  profit  being  used  to  compensate  for  loss  o 
export  transactions.  Similar  use  was  made  of  tl 
bank  accounts  of  foreigners  blocked  by  the  mors 
torium  of  1931.  The  blocking  of  accounts  on  foi 
eign  trade  in  commodities  was  merely  an  extensio 
of  this  principle. 

(3)  The  barter  transaction  was  another  varis 
tion  of  the  subsidy  arrangement.  A  commodit 
was  purchased  in  a  foreign  market  by  an  agency  ( 
the  German  Government  at  the  prevailing  pric 
and,  on  arrival  in  Germany,  the  cargo  was  sol 
within  Germany  and  at  a  price  considerably  i 
excess  of  the  original  purchase  figure  plus  cos 
freight,  and  insurance.  A  corresponding  quantil 
of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  chemicals  or  mi 
chinery,  was  then  purchased  at  the  lowest  domest: 
price  and  sold  at  a  higher  price  in  the  foreig 
country  making  the  prior  shipment. 

(4)  Another  type  of  subsidy,  more  importai 
because  of  its  concealed  and  apparently  unofficii 
nature,  was  the  so-called  industrial  export  subsid 
consisting  of  a  levy  on  firms  in  a  particular  ii 
clustry.  This  system  was  a  direct  outgrowth  t 
the  awarding  of  large  domestic  orders  on  Goven 
ment  account  in  connection  with  the  rearmamei 
program.  Thus,  the  profits  on  foreign-trade  tran 
actions  were  committed  to  a  pool  in  return  for 
proportionate  rise  in  domestic  orders,  permittin 
German  exporters  to  undersell  foreign  compet 
tors.  Although  particulars  of  the  scheme  wei 
never  published,  it  was  legalized  under  the  follov 
ing  law (Reichsgesetzblatt,  June  29,  1935) :  "Tl: 
Reich  Chamber  can  promulgate  orders  for  the  lev 
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Id  expenditure  of  proportionate  imposts  by 
wops  or  associations  ...  in  their  capacity  as 
gans  of  self-administration  and  for  the  collec- 
011  and  exaction  of  such  imposts  by  Chambers  of 
idustrv  and  Commerce.     .  .  ." 

viffs 

Although  the  importance  of  import  duties  with 
spoct  to  steel  products  entering  Germany  was 
rcumscribed  during  the  twenties  and  thirties  by 
rtel  regulations  and.  more  recently,  by  many 
ant  native  and  foreign  exchange  restrictions, 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  development 
German  protect  ion  of  its  domestic  iron  and  steel 
lustry.  Prior  to  the  early  1930's,  quantitative 
frictions  were  limited  in  application,  while  only 
)  single-product  steel  cartel  exercised  price-reg- 
lting  authority.  Thus  after  the  last  war,  par- 
ularlv   after   1925,  duties    and    other    import 

-  were  the  chief  methods  used  by  Germany 
protecting  the  domestic  industry. 
In  terms  of  German  currency,  there  have  been 
atively  few  changes  since  1913  in  the  import 
-sed  by  Germany  on  iron  and  steel  prod- 
s.  In  October  1937  the  duty  on  imported 
I  iron,  previously  equivalent  to  about  $4  a  ton, 

luced  to  one  tenth  of  this  amount.  Iron 
\  coal,  and  coke  have  been  free  of  import  and 
Mrt  duty.  Scrap,  however,  has  been  subject 
export  license  since  early  1920,  although  no 
port  duties  are  imposed.  The  rates  of  duty 
plicable  to  a  number  of  selected  iron  and  steel 
nlucts  ranged  from  about  $10  a  ton  for  bars, 

and  rails  to  over  $32  a  ton  for  galvanized 
>n  the  basis  of  rates  converted  as  of  March 
18  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  that 
nth. 

[Tie  level  of  German  import  duties  on  iron  and 
1  products  was  slightly  higher  than  that  of 

ading  foreign  producers.  Thus,  average 
•man  import  charges  for  bars,  structural  shapes. 

and  24-gage  black  sheets  were  95  percent 
her  than  United  States  duties  on  equivalent 
ducts  in  1913, 22  percent  less  than  United  States 
les  in  1924  (the  period  of  prohibition  of  Ger- 
i  import  duties ) .  63  percent  higher  than  United 
tes  duties  in  1936,  57  percent  higher  in  1937, 

percent  higher  in  1938.     Britain  admitted 

I  products  listed  above  free  of  duty  in  1913 

I  and  imposed  higher  duties  than  Germany 

R36  and  1938  and  lower  duties  in  1937.     France 

Belgium-Luxembourg  imposed  lower  import 
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duties  than  Germany  in  each  of  the  selected  years 
with  the  exception  of  1913  in  the  case  of  France. 
Changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency  unit  of  these 
two  countries,  however,  make  comparison  with 
German  import  duties  difficult. 

German  duties  for  five  items  as  of  April  1, 
L938  are  compared,  as  follows,  with  United  States' 
duties  on  the  same  date  in  terms  of  dollars  a  ton. 
German  rates  are  converted  at  the  average  rate  of 
exchange  for  that  month. 

Table   6:  Comparison   op   German   and   U.   S. 
Tariffs  on  Selected  Steel  Products 


Country 

Stand- 
ard 
Rails 

Galva- 
nized 
Sheets 

Tin 
Plate 

Plain 
Wire 

Barbed 

Wire- 
Galva- 
nized 

United  States..   . 
Germany 

$2.24 
10.  22 

$21.  18 
32.71 

$22.  40 
22.  49 

$16.  80 
11.24 

Free 
1  44.  98 

'  A  manufactured  specialty  in  German  steel  production. 

Cartels  and  Combines 

Germany  was  the  initiator  of  the  International 
Steel  Cartel  in  1925  and  until  its  dissolution  in 
1939  was  represented  on  the  cartel  by  the  Steel 
Works  Cartel  ( Stahlwerksverband ) .    The  German 
iron  and  steel  industry  was  also  represented  by 
various  national  products  cartels  on  the  corre- 
sponding international  syndicates.    Within  Ger- 
many the  combines  with  the  largest  quotas  con- 
trolled cartel  policy  and  therefore  the  entire  Ger- 
man steel  industry.     The  largest  German  steel 
combine  prior  to  1939  was  the  United  Steel  Works 
(Vereinigte  Stahlwerke)  with  production  quotas 
ranging  from  25  percent  of  those  established  for 
the  Bar  Iron  Cartel  to  about  40  percent  for  the 
aggregate  quota  for  the  pig-iron  cartel.     These 
cartels  in  concert  with  the  International  Steel  Car- 
tel superseded  governmental  trade  barriers  in  the 
areas  subject  to  their  control  through  agreements 
among  cartel  members.     In  general  each  cartel 
adopted  the  prevailing  open-market  price  at  the 
time  of  its  formation  and  subsequently  sought  to 
increase  this  price.    As  a  result  export  prices  on 
the  whole  were  well  maintained  through  export 
subsidies  and  the  reduction  of  national  and  global 
quotas.    The  entire  German  cartel  structure  has 
been  superseded  since  1942  by  the  Reich  Control 
Board  for  Iron  and  Steel  (Reichstelle  Eisen)  and 
by    the    German    Iron    and    Steel    Association 
(Reichsvereinigung  Eisen). 
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Need  for  Approval  of  Bretton  Woods  and 
Renewal  of  Trade  Agreements 


Address  by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT 


[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

The  San  Francisco  conference  opened  today 
with  the  whole  world  watching  and  waiting. 
Mopping  up  the  twilight  of  the  mad  dogs  goes  on 
in  Germany.  And  our  armed  forces  are  beginning 
their  redeployment  toward  Tokyo.  The  war  is 
still  going  on,  and  it  has  reached  the  stage  where 
there  are  calls  ahead  for  more  stubborn  concentra- 
tion and  grim  determination  than  at  any  time  up 
to  date,  even  than  during  the  dark  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  But  the  minds  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  many  others  are  turned  with  intense  ur- 
gency to  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  Conference  begins  with  the  United  States 
firmly  united  behind  President  Truman  and  be- 
hind its  delegates  as  seldom  in  our  history.  Mr. 
Hull's  goal  of  a  national  foreign  policy  has  been 
substantially  achieved.  Senator  Connally  said 
to  the  Senate  as  he  left  for  San  Francisco : 

"This  is  an  issue  which  touches  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  every  citizen  of  the  Eepublic.  We  have 
tried  to  maintain  it  upon  a  high  and  lofty  plane 
above  the  fogs  and  prejudices  and  rivalries  of 
partisan  politics." 

And  Senator  Vandenberg,  in  moving  words, 
said: 

"No  cause  could  be  greater  than  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  human  souls  everywhere  for  perma- 
nent peace  with  justice  in  a  free  world  of  free 
men.  ...  I  have  faith  that  we  may  perfect 
this  charter  of  peace  and  justice  so  that  reasonable 
men  of  good-will  shall  find  in  it  so  much  good,  so 
much  emancipation  for  human  hopes,  that  lesser 
doubts  and  disagreements  may  be  resolved  in  its 
favor." 

There  has  been  at  many  times  in  this  war  a  de- 
mand for  the  setting  up  of  a  council  of  the  United 


1  Delivered  at  the  national  rally,  United  Americans  for 
United  Nations,  at  New  York,  N.  T.,  on  Apr.  25,  1945. 
Mr.  Taft  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Com- 
munications Policy,  Department  of  State. 


Nations.     It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  Sail 
Francisco  conference  is  in  effect  doing  that. 

For  now  these  many  years  there  has  been  sough 
by  great  men  and  little  people  a  scheme,  a  plan,  foi 
preserving  the  peace.  The  League  of  Nations  was 
a  great  effort  which  is  said  to  have  failed,  bu 
which  laid  much  of  the  foundation  for  lasting 
peace  after  this  war.  The  Conference  meets  tt 
make  another  great  effort  finally  to  achieve  tha 
goal. 

The  history  of  the  movement  for  world  peaci 
shoiws  an  amazingly  persistent  thread  of  non- 
partisan continuity  in  the  last  40  years.  In  1910 
at  what  is  now  Oslo,  Norway,  Theodore  Roosevel 
in  acknowledging  his  receipt  of  the  Nobel  Peac< 
Prize  voiced  some  prophetic  words : 

"Finally  it  would  be  a  master  stroke  if  thos< 
great  Powers  honestly  bent  on  peace  would  form  i 
League  of  Peace,  not  only  to  keep  the  peace  amon£ 
themselves,  but  to  prevent,  by  force  if  necessary,  its 
being  broken  by  others.  The  supreme  difficulty  ir 
connection  with  developing  the  peace  work  of  The 
Hague  arises  from  the  lack  of  any  executive  power 
of  any  police  power  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  th( 
court  .  .  .  Each  nation  must  keep  well  prepared 
to  defend  itself  until  the  establishment  of  somt 
form  of  international  police  power,  competent  anc 
willing  to  prevent  violence  as  between  nations.  A 
things  are  now,  such  power  to  command  peace 
throughout  the  world  could  best  be  assured  bj 
some  combination  between  those  great  nations 
which  sincerely  desire  peace  and  have  no  though! 
themselves  of  committing  aggressions.  The  com- 
bination might  at  first  be  only  to  secure  peace 
within  certain  definite  limits  and  certain  definite 
conditions ;  but  the  ruler  or  statesman  who  shoulc 
bring  about  such  a  combination  would  have  earnec 
his  place  in  history  for  all  time  and  his  title  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  mankind." 

On  November  25,  1918  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  an  organization  of  outstanding  Americans 
of  all  parties  and  faiths,  headed  by  William  H 
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fcft,  issued  its  definitive  recommendations,  which 
Bad  in  part  a9  follows: 

w.  .  .     it  is  necessary  to  create — 

"  1 .  For  the  decision  of  justiciable  questions,  an 
■partial  tribunal  whose  jurisdiction  shall  not  de- 
eiul  upon  the  assent  of  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
ers\  ;  provision  to  be  made  for  enforcing  its 
ecisions. 

'_'.  For  questions  that  are  not  justiciable  in  their 
!ia  meter,  a  Council  of  Conciliation,  as  mediator, 
Inch  shall  hear,  consider,  and  make  recommenda- 
ons :  and  failing  acquiescence  by  the  parties  con- 
ned, the  League  shall  determine  what  action,  if 
ny.  shall  be  token. 

u3.  An  administrative  organization  for  the  con- 
uct  of  affairs  of  common  interest,  the  protection 
ad  care  of  backward  regions  and  international- 
ed  places,  and  such  matters  as  have  been  jointly 
Iministered  before  and  during  the  war.  .  .  . 
"4.  A  representative  Congress  to  formulate  and 
»dify  rules  of  international  law,  to  inspect  the 
ork  of  the  administrative  bodies  and  to  consider 
ly  matters  affecting  the  tranquillity  of  the  world 
•  the  progress  or  betterment  of  human  relations, 
s  deliberations  should  be  public. 
"5.  An  Executive  Body,  able  to  speak  with  au- 
lority  in  the  names  of  the  nations  represented, 
id  to  act  in  case  the  peace  of  the  world  is  en- 
ingered. 

"The  representation  of  the  different  nations  in 
e  organs  of  the  League  should  be  in  proportion 
the  responsibilities  and  obligations  they  assume, 
be  rules  of  international  law  should  not  be  de- 
ated  for  lack  of  unanimity." 

The  League  of  Nations  as  created  principally  by 
oodrow  Wilson  was  a  synthesis  of  the  League 

Enforce  Peace  and  Wilson's  idea  of  a  "great 
sociation  of  nations  whereby  all  shall  guarantee 
e  integrity  of  each". 

The  League  of  Nations  failed  from  the  political 
d  constitutional  standpoint,  in  part  because  we 

the  United  States  allowed  a  minority  of  our 
ople  and  a  partisan  minority  of  the  Senate  to 
)ck  what  an  overwhelming  majority  wanted; 
t  in  greater  part  because  the  League  found  no 
I  to  achieve  peaceful  change  from  that  terri- 
•ial  integrity  it  guaranteed.  In  no  small  meas- 
8  the  League,  or  at  least  world  efforts  for  peace, 
iled  after  the  last  war  in  part  because  the  na- 
ns did  not  organize  our  international  economy 

outlaw  economic  warfare  and  establish  eco- 
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nomic  integration  among  them.  Instead,  we  all 
let  nationalism  run  riot  around  the  trading  world, 
and  we  in  the  United  States  put  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  refused  to  assume  the  emerging  respon- 
sibilities of  the  world's  creditor  nation.  So  the 
economic  warfare  of  the  years  between  the  wars 
finally  blazed  into  the  attack  on  Poland,  on  Nor- 
way, on  Holland,  Belgium  and  France,  and  finally 
on  Kussia.    The  end  of  that  is  only  now  in  sight. 

So  now  we  have  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 
which  the  world  has  been  discussing  and  which 
will  be  refined  into  the  United  Nations,  a  general 
international  organization.    That  is  to  be  a  forum 
of   several   parts   where   international   questions 
will  come  up  as  a  matter  of  course  and  have  to  be 
faced  by  nations  eager  or  reluctant  to  meet  them. 
In  that  Organization  the  General  Assembly  will 
be  the  major  organ  for  all  matters  except  security 
and  international  law.    We  all  realize,  from  the 
horrors  we  have  seen  and  felt  in  these  last  ten 
days,  that  nothing  is  or  can  be  more  important 
than  to  build  up  a  Security  Council  to  stop  aggres- 
sion and  war  forever.    But  the  relations  between 
nations  are  vast,  complicated,  and  continuous,  and 
for  many  years  to  come  war  will  not  be  our  main 
problem.    Neither  will  justiciable  disputes  (that 
is,  those  appropriate  for  submission  to  the  new 
World  Court)  take  up  any  substantial  part  of  the 
time  spent  on  the  relations  between  nations.    Thus 
the  fears  that  the  General  Assembly  is  somehow 
depreciated  in  the  Proposals,  as  compared  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  League,  are  unrealistic.    It  is  the 
General  Assembly  which  is  going  to  be  of  main 
importance  for  the  matters  that  concern  our  daily 
lives  in  these  years  of  transition. 

Of  these  matters  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems are  by  far  the  most  important  ones  which  the 
Assembly  will  consider,  either  itself  or  through 
its  agent,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Fears 
have  been  expressed  that  these  matters  may  include 
some  which  are  of  purely  domestic  concern  to  us, 
like  immigration.  But  the  world  Organization  is 
to  be  made  up  of  sovereign  states,  and  a  sovereign 
state  cannot  be  coerced  as  to  any  of  such  domestic 
affairs  or  any  of  its  foreign  affairs  either,  unless 
it  freely  assumes  some  international  obligation 
about  one  of  them.  Nevertheless,  there  is  hardly 
anything  other  nations  do  at  home  or  abroad  that 
may  not  have  repercussions  on  us,  and  in  our  own 
interest  we  will  wish  to  sit  down  with  other  nations 
in  our  own  good  time  and  discuss  matters  of  mu- 
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tual  international  concern  in  the  economic  and 
social  field. 

Here  is  a  partial  description  of  what  may  well  be 
included  in  the  field  of  consideration  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council : 

The  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  employment 
and  real  income  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  other 
pursuits,  and  the  achievement,  under  conditions  of 
progressive  economic  development,  of  improved  la- 
bor standards,  working  conditions,  and  social  se- 
curity; the  development  of  productive  resources 
throughout  the  world,  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  orderly  distribution  of  essential 
commodities ;  the  expansion  of  the  production,  ex- 
change and  consumption  of  goods  and  services,  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treat- 
ment in  international  commerce,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers ;  the  devel- 
opment of  orderly  and  stable  exchange  relations 
and  the  expansion  of  productive  international  in- 
vestment; the  development  and  maintenance  of 
communications  and  of  transportation  and  the 
preservation  of  freedom  in  them ; 

The  promotion  of  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms;  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  health,  including  nutritional  stand- 
ards, and  the  promotion  of  welfare  standards  for 
men,  women,  and  children;  the  control  of  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs ;  and  the  prevention  of 
traffic  in  women  and  children ;  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  cultural  endowment  of  all  nations  by  in- 
creasing their  opportunities  for  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  other  intellectual  achievement. 

As  you  think  over  the  implications  of  each  of 
those  subjects,  you  can  readily  see  why  I  am  just 
as  much  concerned  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  its  parent,  the  Assembly,  during  the 
next  five  years  as  I  am  with  the  Security  Council 
of  the  new  United  Nations.  We  must  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  deadly  devastation,  physical  and 
spiritual,  of  modern  war,  but  for  the  citizens  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  our  first  set  of 
operating  problems  is  in  the  economic  field. 

Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  problems 
are  being  considered  by  the  Congress  at  this  very 
moment.  For  one,  the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  renewal,  there  is  the  deadline  of 
its  expiration  on  June  12.  For  the  other,  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreements,  there  is  no  calendar  dead- 
line, but  the  urgency  is  just  as  great.  Private  for- 
eign commerce  must  begin  to  increase  at  once  if 
we  are  to  have  any  chance  at  all  on  the  one  hand 


to  avoid  government-controlled  foreign  trad 
around  the  world,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  achiev 
the  restoration  of  private  enterprise  in  an  expand 
ing  world  exchange  of  goods.  I  must  therefor 
take  a  part  of  your  time  this  evening  to  tell  yo 
something  about  these  essential  economic  founda 
tions  of  peace.  The  eyes  of  the  world  have  bee 
on  Washington  these  last  few  days  and  have  mo 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  but  their  eyes  continu 
on  Congress  even  after  the  Conference  at  th 
Golden  Gate  has  begun. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  Unite 
Nations  is  a  major  moral  responsibility  of  th 
world,  but  it  is  also  a  major  interest  of  our  busi 
ness  future.  Financing  a  good  customer  who  ha 
been  hit  by  a  cyclone  makes  sense  in  any  man- 
language.  The  importance  of  the  Bank  propose 
at  Bretton  Woods  is,  first,  that  it  offers  governmen 
guaranty  of  private  investment  as  well  as  goverr 
ment  loans  so  far  as  possible ;  and,  second,  that  i 
divides  our  risk  of  loss  with  all  the  other  membei 
of  the  Bank  instead  of  letting  us  assume  100  pei 
cent  of  the  risk  ourselves. 

But  no  economic  health  around  the  world  can  b 
contemplated  without  exchange  stabilizatioi 
The  tricks  of  exchange  control,  clearing-agre( 
ments,  and  barter  deals  were  only  too  thoroughl 
taught  by  the  Nazis,  and  the  United  States  as  th 
greatest  and  least  damaged  trading  nation  ha 
the  most  to  gain  by  general  adoption  of  rules  t 
stop  the  tricks.  That  is  what  the  Bretton  Wood 
Fund  does  in  the  monetary  field — to  say  the  Fund 
operations  are  orthodox  and  to  worry  too  muc 
about  the  risk  of  losing  our  30  percent  of  the  Fun 
is  just  a  little  silly.  We  are  struggling  to  brin 
the  world  back  from  the  financial  and  economi 
madness  of  the  Nazis,  and  it  takes  immediat 
agreement  all  around  to  do  it.  That  the  methoc 
proposed  are  a  little  unusual  is  not  surprising 
That  there  is  risk  in  these  dangerous  days  is  not! 
ing  new.  The  situation  in  the  world  demands  ne 
solutions,  and  the  risk  is  far  less  than  it  woul 
be  if  we  tried  to  go  it  alone. 

As  to  this  risk  of  loss,  we  run  some  risk,  bi 
again  it  is  spread,  70  percent  of  it,  to  other  men 
bers  of  the  Fund.  But  when  you  stop  to  figui 
what  we  could  lose  without  stabilization,  or  whs 
we  could  lose  if  we  follow  the  advice  of  some  an 
throw  overboard  the  Fund  agreement  and  stai 
individual  negotiations,  then  any  possible  loss< 
under  the  Fund  are  peanuts.  For  44  nations  ha\ 
agreed  on  an  intelligent  and  well  thought-out  pr< 
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pram ;  the  idea  of  ditching  that  program  and  start- 
ng  afresh,  dealing  with  one  nation,  or  even  two 
>r  throe  nations  at  a  time,  is  just  plain  impossible, 
D  time  to  save  the  world's  economy  for  expansion 
ml  prosperity.  Bret  ion  Woods  has  to  be  ap- 
1,  or  it  will  east  a  shadow  on  the  Golden 
iate  conference. 

It  will  be  equally  damaging  unless  the  Hull  Re- 
iproeal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  renewed,  with 
lie  increased  authority  which  is  being  sought.    It 
■ems  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  request  for 
lereased  authority  should  be  greeted  with  such 
jars  in  some  quarters,  when  it  is  considered  that 
le  act  has  been  in  effect  unchanged  for  almost  11 
ears,  and  has  produced  agreements  with  28  coun- 
•ies.  a  number  of  them  nearly  10  years  old.    The 
iministrators  of  the  act,  under  their  careful,  thor- 
ugh  procedure,  have  during  that  time  bargained 
mvn  the  high  tariffs  of  1930  as  far  as  their  origi- 
al  authority  and  their  sound  discretion  would 
t  them.     One  knows  that  they  secured  corre- 
)onding  concessions  from  other  countries  in  ex- 
lange  for  those  reductions,  and  after  11  years  one 
ould  expect  the  need  for  new  bargaining  power, 
ctually,  out  of  our  original  authority  to  bargain 
ith  some  of  our  principal  customers,  we  have  re- 
aming only  10  percent  of  that  authority  to  deal 
ith  Britain,  only  8  percent  of  our  original  100 
'rcent  with  Canada,  30  percent  with  France,  40 
(rcent  with  Sweden,  and  10  percent  with  Mexico. 
It  is  argued  that  this  is  a  dangerous  time,  whose 
end  no  one  can  foresee,  and  that  a  mere  renewal 
ould  satisfy  us  for  a  couple  of  years,  until  we 
n  tell  what  the  direction  will  be.    But  those  very 
nditions  are  what  make  renewal  imperative. 
Our  main  customers  are  the  friendly  nations  of 
is  hemisphere,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Far  East. 
>me  of  them  are  backward  industrially  and  want 
Did  development  supplied  by  our  capital  goods, 
ith  that  development  there  is  danger  of  the  rise 
protective  tariffs  against  our  competing  goods, 
ners,  devastated  by  war,  want  our  capital  goods, 
3,  but  they  feel  driven  to  state-managed  foreign 
ide  in  order  to  plan  their  reconstruction,  and 
ey  must  buy  where  they  can  push  their  exports 
pay  for  what  they  must  import.    The  British 
npire  and  the  other  countries  who  base  their 
rrencies  on  sterling  are  short  of  dollars  and  are 
reed  to  ration  them,  limiting  their  use  to  essen- 
ls.    Bargaining  with  the  British  on  a  business 
sis  can  help  to  reduce  trade  barriers  in  that 
;a. 
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In  all  these  situations  we  have  to  have  bargain- 
ing power  if  we  are  to  lead  the  world  away  from 
economic  self-defense  and  economic  warfare, 
toward  freely  expanding  trade  which  is  the  only 
salvation  for  all  of  us,  and  certainly  is  the  only 
salvation  for  the  free-enterprise  system. 

Some  businessmen  worry  about  what  will  hap- 
pen if  we  reduce  this  or  that  tariff.  What  do  they 
imagine  the  British  or  French  or  Chinese  business- 
men are  thinking  about  when  they  look  to  their 
future?  If  each  nation's  leaders  think  in  terms 
of  defense  and  protection,  then  we  shall  end  up 
with  each  nation  bristling  with  trade  restrictions 
like  the  hedgehog  defense  systems  of  modern  war- 
fare. We  have  to  show  the  vision  and  imagination 
and  determination  of  our  ancestors,  the  ones  who 
built  up  the  manufactures  that  inspired  Hamil- 
ton's report  of  150  years  ago  in  our  frontier  days, 
or  the  ones  who  were  in  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
steel,  railroad,  automobile,  chemical  industries,  and 
of  the  great  retail  chains  in  the  years  since  then. 

They  can  have  confidence  in  the  record  of  the 
administration  of  this  act  in  the  State,  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture  Departments,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  under  Will  Clayton  that  administra- 
tion will  continue  with  increased  effectiveness  and 
intelligence.  Will  Clayton  is  not  a  free-trader. 
Neither  are  the  operating  administrators  of  the 
act,  and  the  act  is  not  a  free-trade  act.  It  was 
devised  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  in  this  im- 
perfect world  from  the  tariff  log-rolling  fre- 
quently condemned  by  leaders  of  all  parties  during 
the  last  hundred  years.  A  leading  Republican 
Senator  said  this  last  week : 

"We  should  continue  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram as  inaugurated  by  Secretary  Hull,  not  only 
so  that  we  can  buy  and  sell  more  abroad,  but  also 
to  secure  repayment  on  our  loans.  The  trade- 
agreements  program  was  far  too  young  when 
World  War  number  two  broke  out  to  permit  an 
adequate  judgment  of  its  effect  upon  world  trade. 
It  should  be  continued  until  its  worth  can  be 
properly  evaluated.  The  old-time  political  and 
ineffective  tariff  log-rolling  must  not  be  restored." 

During  the  last  week  I  have  listened  to  the  hear- 
ings on  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  most  extraordinary  arguments  have  been 
made  by  the  opponents  of  the  renewal  and  of  the 
increased  authority.  They  criticized  a  privately 
financed  experiment-farm  in  Brazil  to  improve 
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the  quality  of  cottonseed  in  that  country.  They 
criticized  the  establishment  of  branch  plants  of 
United  States  firms  in  foreign  countries,  and  op- 
posed any  United  States  exports  to  assist  in  the 
industrialization  of  any  so-called  "backward" 
countries,  so  far  as  any  of  the  products  might  be 
competitive  with  any  United  States  products. 
They  blamed  the  great  depression  in  the  United 
States  on  the  European  inflation  of  1923  and  on 
the  subsequent  break-down  in  the  European  bank- 
ing system.  In  general,  they  laid  all  the  greatness 
of  the  United  States  to  the  protective-tariff  sys- 
tem, and  attacked  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments like  original  sin. 

Now  I  have  been  a  Republican  all  my  life,  and  I 
object  to  the  impression  given  by  those  hearings 
and  by  the  reports  of  them  in  the  newspapers  that 
these  utterly  unsound  positions  are  Republican 
gospel.    They  are  not. 

The  outstanding  Republicans,  and  practically 
every  Republican  president  or  presidential  candi- 
date for  more  than  60  years,  have  been  for  mod- 
eration in  tariffs.  Some  of  them  invented  and 
most  of  them  have  supported  •  reciprocity  as  a 
means  of  reducing  excessive  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers. 

In  1890  James  G.  Blaine  was  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  he  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  William  McKinley,  chairman,  to  ask 
the  inclusion  of  a  reciprocity  provision  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff  bill.  Only  McKinley,  from  the  whole 
committee,  voted  for  it.  But  President  Harrison 
and  Blaine  got  a  modified  provision  into  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  and  kept  it  there.  Under  that  act  we 
worked  out  12  executive  agreements,  which  kept 
important  exports  from  the  United  States  to  for- 
eign countries  on  their  free  list,  and  secured  some 
reductions  in  foreign  tariffs  through  the  threat  of 
countervailing  duties  on  imports  from  those  coun- 
tries that  were  on  our  free  list. 

The  Democrats  repealed  the  provision  in  1894, 
but  McKinley  ran  on  a  platform  that  included  reci- 
procity with  moderate  protection,  and  the  Dingley 
tariff  restored  reciprocity.  This  time  it  was  on  a 
concession  basis,  to  a  minimum  fixed  in  the  act  for 
each  schedule,  in  return  for  concessions  abroad  in 
our  favor.  The  "Argol"  agreements  under  this 
act  were  also  executive  agreements,  and  were  15 
in  number. 

The  Dingley  act  also  contained  another  reciproc- 
ity provision  with  powers  like  those  in  the  Hull 
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Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  but  limited  t 
20-percent  cuts,  and  requiring  ratification  by  tw 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  approval  by  both  Houses 
too.  I  need  hardly  say  that  neither  McKinley  no 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  able  to  get  any  of  the  1 
negotiated  treaties  over  those  hurdles. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  that  experience  that  you  mus 
read  what  McKinley  said  in  his  last  speech  a 
Buffalo,  just  before  he  was  shot,  in  Septembe 
1901: 

"By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  nc 
interrupt  our  home  production  we  shall  exten 
the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus.  A  syster 
which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  commoditie 
is  manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and  healtr 
f ul  growth  of  our  export  trade.  We  must  not  n 
pose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  se 
everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If  such 
thing  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  best  for  us  o 
for  those  with  whom  we  deal.  We  should  tak 
from  our  customers  such  of  their  products  as  w 
can  use  without  harm  to  our  industries  and  laboi 
Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  wor 
derful  industrial  development  under  the  domesti 
policy  now  firmly  established.     .  .  . 

"The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  ei 
pansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  pressin 
problem.  Commercial  wars  are  unprofitable.  i 
policy  of  good-will  and  friendly  trade  relatioD 
will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  ar 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  measure 
of  retaliation  are  not.  If  perchance  some  of  ou 
tariffs  are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  er 
courage  and  protect  our  industries  at  home,  wh 
should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend  and  pre 
mote  our  markets  abroad?" 

Theodore  Roosevelt  endorsed  that  position  an 
struggled  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  recipnx 
ity  treaties.    In  this  first  annual  message  he  said 

"Yet  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  eminently  dt 
sirable,  to  combine  with  the  stability  of  ou 
economic  system  a  supplementary  system  of  recij 
rocal  benefit  and  obligation  with  other  nation: 
Such  reciprocity  is  an  incident  and  result  of  th 
firm  establishment  and  preservation  of  our  preser 
economic  policy." 

William  H.  Taft  went  to  work  on  the  same  prol 
lem  and  succeeded  in  establishing  with  Congres 
the  position  that  ratification  by  the  Senate  ws 
not  necessary  for  a  reciprocity  agreement.    Ur 
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artunately  the  matter  became  a  political  issue  in 
anada,  and  Canadian  reciprocity  was  defeated 
i  that  country  after  our  Congress  approved  it. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  results  of  the  27 
ncutive  agreements  under  the  1890  and  1897 
iritf  acts  were  meager  was  because  they  were  nego- 
ated  on  the  conditional  basis  of  the  most-favored- 
ition  clause.  In  1  !>•_>:>  the  Fordney-McCumber 
•t  recognized  that  we  should  not  discriminate 
rains!  any  nation  ourselves  and  should  ask 
[uality  of  treatment  from  all  foreign  nations, 
•eretary  of  State  Hughes  and  President  Harding 
it  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  clause 
every  commercial  agreement,  where  it  has  stayed 
er  since. 

When  you  come  to  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade- 
:reements  program,  the  logical  and  successful 
nclusion  of  this  long  history  of  reciprocity  in 
reign  trade,  it  has  been  supported  within  the 
ar  by  Governor  Landon,  by  Wendell  Willkie, 
d  by  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  It  builds  on  the  theory 
the  executive  agreements  of  the  nineties,  and 
ion  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treat- 
;nt  of  Fordney,  McCumber,  Hughes,  Harding, 
tolidge.  and  Hoover.  It  is  the  only  successful 
>ans  for  avoiding  tariff  log-rolling  in  Congress, 
d  for  achieving  gradual  and  intelligent  reduc- 
es of  excessive  tariffs  while  securing  reciprocal 
lefits  from  other  nations  for  so  doing.  With 
:h  renewal  at  appropriate  intervals  of  three 
irs  Congress  can  review  the  effects  of  executive 
ion  under  congressional  authority.  It  is  a  trib- 
)  to  American  intelligence  and  administrative 
3acity.  The  opposition  before  the  Ways  and 
■ans  Committee  is  high-tariff  opposition,  not 
publican  opposition. 

*.nd  up  to  date  it  is  irresponsible  opposition, 
ne  is  waiting  for  no  man  in  these  days.  With- 
;  prompt  action  to  stabilize  currencies,  to  finance 
obstruction,  and  to  stop  the  threat  of  spiralling 
iffs,  and  preferences,  quotas,  and  trade  barriers 
•oad.  the  chances  for  expansion  of  private  trade 
upply  the  needs  and  raise  the  standards  of  living 
the  world  are  slim  indeed.  As  the  most  power- 
nation  of  the  world,  both  for  war  and  peace,  we 
d  at  a  crossroads.  We  can  approve  the  Bret- 
Woods  agreements,  renew  the  Hull  Reciprocal 
ide  Agreements  Act  with  increased  authority, 
I  -tart  negotiations  for  trade  expansion,  with 
e  confidence  that  the  world  will  see  a  chance  for 
cess  in  that  direction  and  will  join  us  in  our  f  or- 
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waul  march.  Or  we  can  turn  our  backs  on  the 
world's  needs,  and  our  own  future  along  with  it, 
and  say  to  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco : 
Sorry ,we're  O.K.  as  we  are,  and  we'll  just  sit  tight 
in  our  own  little  continent  without  endangering 
our  situation  by  risking  anything  outside. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  a  challenge  like 
that.  It  is  a  time  for  a  firm  faith  in  our  strength 
and  our  moral  foundations  and  our  capacity  for 
leadership.  We  are  agreed  on  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals  essentially  with  those  small  but  im- 
portant additions  that  the  discussion  since  last  fall 
has  brought  out  and  commended  to  us.  But  the 
new  Charter  is  nothing  without  our  confidence  and 
energy  and  vitality.  How  do  we  demonstrate 
them?  Not  by  accepting  the  medieval  economics 
of  high-tariff  log-rollers,  or  listening  to  the  fears  of 
men  of  good-will  whose  eyes  are  too  close  to  their 
own  businesses. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  faith  we  need,  faith  in  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  good-will  of  our  fellows  of  every 
race  and  every  nation ;  not  the  softness  of  a  pink 
Santa  Claus  but  the  light  and  health  and  education 
brought  by  the  American  missionary  spirit  and  the 
constructive  friendly  ingenuity  of  the  Yankee 
trader  and  American  businessman.  We  need  ap- 
proval of  Bretton  Woods,  and  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  renewal  and  authority.  We  need  a 
Golden  Gate  charter,  and  its  prompt  ratification. 
Then  we  need  to  go  to  work. 

These  times  cry  out  to  the  builders  of  a  free 
world,  and  their  answer  must  be,  Forward  march ! 


Visit  of  Honduran  Jurist 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

Alejandro  Rivera  Hernandez,  Attorney  General 
of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  and  professor  of  Ro- 
man law  in  the  Central  University  of  Honduras 
at  Tegucigalpa,  is  visiting  representative  law 
schools  in  this  country  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Department  of  State.  He  is  especially  interested 
in  law  libraries,  classroom  courses,  and  methods 
of  examination. 

Senor  Rivera  Hernandez  is  the  Honduran  rep- 
resentative on  the  international  Committee  of 
Jurists  which  completed  on  April  20  a  project  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  world  court  for  official 
submission  to  the  world  security  conference  at 
San  Francisco. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  BULLETI 


Resumption  of  Private  Export  Trade  to  Frencl 
North  Africa  and  French  West  Africa 


[Released  to  the  press  April  29] 

The  Department  of  State,  acting  jointly  with  the 
French  Supply  Council,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
made  the  following  announcement  regarding  the 
resumption  of  private  export  trade  to  French 
North  Africa  (Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  French  Mo- 
rocco) and  to  French  West  Africa : 

"Initial  lists  of  items,  covering  French  North 
Africa  and  French  West  Africa,  published  here- 
with, have  been  agreed  upon  between  the  United 
States  and  French  government  economic  services 
as  eligible  for  return  to  commercial  channels  un- 
der agreed  supply  programs  in  the  second  semester 
of  1945.  French  authorities  have  reserved  the 
right  to  make  purchases  of  individual  items  on 
these  lists  when  the  French  local  government  is 
the  consumer.  These  lists,  with  other  relevant 
supply  data,  will  henceforth  be  available  to  inter- 
ested commercial  firms  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  French  areas  concerned.  In  the  United 
States,  such  information  will  be  furnished  through 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  its  field  offices. 

"Private  traders  are  cautioned  to  bear  in  mind 
the  restrictions  and  procedures  set  forth  in  this  an- 
nouncement which  will  be  necessary  for  the  time 
being  to  assure  French  North  and  West  Africa  of 
an  adequate  and  regular  flow  of  critically  needed 
civilian  supplies  within  anticipated  ocean  trans- 
port limitations. 

"The  initial  lists  of  French  North  African  and 
French  West  African  imports  now  open  to  private 
trade  include  categories  which  are  considered  to  be 
in  both  long  and  short  world  supply.  Where  a 
condition  of  comparatively  free  supply  exists, 
French  importers  will  be  permitted  to  select  their 
own  sources  of  procurement  as  between  the  United 
States  or  other  countries.  On  such  items,  French 
importers,  having  chosen  the  supplier,  apply  to 
their  local  French  authorities  for  an  import  license 
during  the  quarter  or  semester  in  advance  of  the 
expected  period  of  procurement  and  delivery  from 
abroad.    Issuance  of  such  import  permits  will  in- 


clude authorization  of  foreign  exchange  necessar 
to  complete  the  transaction,  and  the  importer  wi 
be  free  thereafter  to  complete  his  own  financial  a 
rangements  as  in  normal  commerce.  Export  1 
censes  in  the  United  States  for  French  Nort 
African  and  French  West  African  territories 
be  validated  only  if  they  properly  identify  tl 
French  import  license  which  has  been  issued 
cover  the  transaction. 

"The  same  general  procedure  will  apply  to  cod 
modities  in  short  supply.  Sources  of  procuremei 
for  these  items,  however,  are  pre-determined,  an 
allocations,  usually  on  a  quarterly  basis,  are  mac 
in  these  categories  to  the  French  in  order  to  insui 
maintenance  of  essential  services  and  activities  i 
the  French  North  and  West  African  civilian  ecoi 
omies.  Where  such  categories  are  now  reopene 
to  private  trade,  import  licenses,  covering  a  sp< 
cific  loading  area,  will  be  issued  by  the  local  Frenc 
authorities  up  to  the  amount  of  the  allocatio 
anticipated  and  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  all< 
cation  period  to  permit  completion  of  commercij 
arrangements  by  the  importers,  and  filing  of  tl 
export  license  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  life  of  tt 
allocation.  If  applications  for  deliveries  undt 
private  trade  do  not  exhaust  a  given  allocation  c 
an  item  in  short  supply  within  a  reasonable  tin: 
prior  to  its  expiration,  the  French  Supply  Counc 
reserves  the  right  to  purchase  against  such  a 
unused  allocation  balance  in  its  discretion,  and  i 
order  to  avoid  losing  a  claim  on  available  con 
modities  urgently  needed  in  French  territories. 

"Private  trade  shipments  licensed  from  tb 
U.  S.  for  French  North  Africa  and  French  Wee 
Africa  will  be  coordinated  by  the  French  Suppl 
Council.  The  continuing  uncertainty  and  securit 
control  of  shipping  availability,  and  the  resultin 
changes  in  the  priority  of  French  civilian  need 
make  such  coordination  essential  for  the  presen 
The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  c( 
operate  with  the  French  Supply  Council  in  tb; 
country  in  keeping  exporters  currently  informe 
of  the  nature  of  these  emergency  forwarding  pre 
cedures. 
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[Improvements  in  present  communication  and 
Ivel  facilities  are  constantly  being  sought  by 
)  li  governments  on  behalf  of  commercial  inter- 
Is.  The  U.  S.  (Consular  offices  in  French  North 
i  1  "West  Africa  have  been  staffed  with  economic 
1 1  commercial  representatives  to  service  foreign 
:  de  interests  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
I  roe.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  gen- 
Pil  license  no.  90  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
a  April  14,  removes  all  freezing  control  restric- 
t  ds  on  trade  between  the  United  States  and 

h  territories,  subject  only  to  certain  condi- 

-uited  in  the  license. 

"Similar  announcements  will  be  publicized  in 

loach  North  and  West  Africa  with  appropriate 

Iditional  explanatory  data  on  local  procedures. 

companying  list  will  be  subject  to  additions 

Her  further  consultation  and  experience  in  the 

teas  concerned.    They  are  issued  now  in  the  pres- 

« t  limited  form  in  order  to  inform  trade  circles 

:  advance  of  items  which  will  be  returned  to  nor- 

al  commercial  channels  beginning  with  the  sec- 

mester,  at  which  time  all  U.  S.  Government 

irticipation  in  procurement  of  civilian  supplies 

[r  French  North  and  West  Africa  will  cease." 

'RIVATE  TRADE  LIST— FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 


jjecialized   milk    prepara- 

'  tions 

perniaceti 

lactated  flour 

|elatin 

lanufactured  rubber  prod- 

I  nets 

hellac 

Cotton    twine    for    fishing 

>  nets 

:inder  twine 

inoleum 

(ikioth 

mpregnated  fabrics 

I'aper  products 

tydraulic  cement 

lilass  products 

porcelain,  pottery,  and  fire 

brick  and  clay 
Vbrasives :  wheels,  powder, 
1  cloth,  etc. 
Asbestos  products,   linings, 

and  facings  (short  fiber) 
(Sraphites  and  carbons 
Industrial  diamonds 


Magnesium    calcined,    sul- 
phate 
Talc  and  other  non-metallic 

mineral  products 
Iron  and  steel  products  and 
wire,  only  when  for  rail- 
roads, mines,  and  special 
industrial  equipment 

Nails,    tacks,    bolts,    nuts, 
rivets,  etc. 

Castings  and  forgings 

Stoves  and  heaters 

Needles 

Chains,    scales,    and    bal- 
ances 

Tool  bit  blanks 

Lined  steel  tanks 

Ferro-alloys 

Flints 

Brass  products  (except 
tools  and  hardware) 

Lead     sheets,     pipes,     and 
plates 

Zinc  sheets  and  wire 

Electric  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus 

Industrial    machinery   and 
parts 


Agricultural  machinery,  im- 
plements, and  parts 

Automotive  and  other 
transport  equipment  and 
parts 

Explosives  and  detonators 

Soap  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions 

Scientific  and  professional 
instruments 

Musical  instruments 

Office  supplies 
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Toys,  athletic,  and  sporting 
goods 

Books,  pictures,  and  printed 
matter 

Clocks,  watches,  and  other 
jewelry 

Miscellaneous — b  o  1 1 1  i  n  g 
equipment,  buttons, 
lamps,  fl  re-fighting  equip- 
ment, plastic  goods,  re- 
frigerators, fishing  tackle, 
trunks 

Glass  powder 


PRIVATE  TRADE  LIST— FRENCH   WEST  AFRICA 


Leather  mfgs. 
Tallow — (inedible) 
Other  animal  products 
Malt 

Macaroni 
Canned  vegetables 
Yeast 

Rubber    and   rubber   prod- 
ucts 
Naval    stores,    gums,    and 

resins 
Vegetable  oils 

Vegetable  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning extracts 
Tobacco 
Vegetable  seeds 
Hops 
Textiles     (cotton,    wool, 

rayon)  and  apparel 
Wood  mfgs. 
Paper  and  products 
Petroleum  and  products ' 
Hydraulic  cement 
Glass  products 
Sanitary  fixtures,   and  fit- 
tings 
Clay  and  clay  products 
Abrasives 
Other  non-metallic  minerals 

and  products 
Iron  and  steel  semi-mfgs. 
Steel  mill  mfgs. 
Iron    and    steel    advanced 
mfgs.   (including  cutlery, 
chains,  hand  tools,  enam- 
elware,  and  hardware) 
Non-ferrous  metals,   alloys 

and  mfgs. 
Silver  products 
Electrical    machinery    and 


apparatus    (except    tele- 
phone batteries  and  other 
telephone  and  telegraph 
equipment) 
Industrial    machinery    and 

parts 
Office  appliances 
Printing   and   book-binding 

machines 
Agricultural  machinery  and 

implements  and  parts 
Automotive,  other  vehicles, 

and  parts 
Coal-tar   products    (except 

saccharine) 
Medicinal  and  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations 
Chemical  specialties 
Industrial  chemicals 
Pigments,  paints,  and  var- 
nishes 
Fertilizers     and     fertilizer 

materials 
Explosive  equipment 
Soap  and  toilet  preparations 
Photographic    and    projec- 
tion goods 
Lenses  and  glasses 
Scientific  and  professional 
instruments,     apparatus, 
and  supplies 
Miscellaneous  office  supplies 
Books,  maps,  pictures,  and 

other  printed  matter 
Miscellaneous  consumers' 
goods  (including  asbestos 
roofing,  lamps,  matches, 
fire  extinguishers, 
brushes,  kerosene  refrig- 
erators, fish  hooks,  trunks 


1 


1  Currently  confined  to  Ivory  Coast,  Niger,  Togoland, 
and  French  Guinea. 
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Visit  of  Chilean  Welfare 
Director 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

Senor  Candelario  Sepulveda,  professor  at  the 
Institute  of  Physical  Education  of  Chile  and  chief 
of  the  Welfare  Section  of  the  Chilean  Ministry 
of  Education,  is  visiting  schools  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  long  been  a  specialist  in  physical 
education  and,  before  holding  his  present  govern- 
mental post,  was  national  inspector  of  physical 
education. 

Senor  Sepulveda  is  keenly  interested  in  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  physi- 
cal-education program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Chile. 
In  1936,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Colombia,  he  visited  Bogota  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  an  institute  of  physical  education  in 
that  capital. 

During  his  three  months'  visit  to  the  United 
States,  Senor  Sepulveda  will  observe  the  organiza- 
tion of  and  facilities  for  scholastic  sports. 


Signing  of  Income-Tax  and 
Estate-Tax  Conventions  With 
The  United  Kingdom 

[Released  to  the  press  April  24] 

The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon- 
orable the  Earl  of  Halifax,  K.  G.,  British  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington,  signed  on  April  16,  1945 
two  conventions  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  one  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  other  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons.1 

By  arrangement  with  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
announcement  of  the  signing  of  these  conventions 
is  being  made  in  Washington  and  London  on  April 
24,  the  date  of  the  Chancellor's  budget  message  in 
London. 

The  purpose  of  these  conventions,  like  that  of 
existing  double-taxation  conventions  of  the  United 


1  The  President  submitted  the  conventions  to  the  Senate 
on  Apr.  24,  1945. 


States  with  Canada,  France,  and  Sweden,  ig  t 
elimination,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  double  tax 
tion  which  otherwise  would  result  from  the  ii 
position  and  collection  of  taxes  upon  the  sar 
income  or  upon  the  same  estate  by  both  countrii 
The  conventions  also  establish  certain  procedur 
for  the  exchange  of  information  between  the  U 
countries  in  relation  to  taxation,  with  a  view  to  t 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion. 

Provision  is  made  in  each  of  the  conventions  f 
ratification  and  the  exchange  of  instruments 
ratification.  Under  article  XXIII  of  the  incom 
tax  convention,  it  will  become  effective,  in  the  ca 
of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  taxable  yea 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1945;  and, 
the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  respect 
years  of  assessment  beginning  on  or  after  April 
1945,  in  relation  to  United  Kingdom  income  t: 
and  surtax,  or  with  respect  to  chargeable  accour 
ing  periods  beginning  or  current  on  or  after  Api 
1,  1945,  in  relation  to  United  Kingdom  exces 
profits  tax  and  national-defense  contribution.  U 
der  article  X  of  the  estate-tax  convention,  it  w 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  instr 
ments  of  ratification  as  to  estates  of  persons  dyii 
on  or  after  that  date  and,  at  the  option  of  t" 
personal  representative,  upon  appropriate  cone 
tions,  as  to  the  estate  of  any  person  dying  befo 
that  date  and  after  December  31,  1944. 

Renewal  of  Commercial 
Agreement 

Colombia-Venezuela 

The  commercial  agreement  entered  into  by  C 
lombia  and  Venezuela  on  March  14,  1936,  and  r 
newed  each  year  thereafter,  was  renewed  for  a 
other  year  by  an  exchange  of  notes  in  Caracas  dat< 
March  13,  1945,  the  American  Ambassador 
Caracas  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  de 
patch  dated  March  20. 

The  agreement  facilitates  border  and  trans 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  It  authoriz 
the  duty-free  entry  into  Colombia  of  1,200  meti 
tons  of  Venezuelan  salt  and  25,000  head  of  Ven 
zuelan  cattle  annually,  and  authorizes  the  exem 
tion  from  transit  taxes  in  Venezuela  upon  Color 
bian  produce  and  merchandise  that  may  be  e 
ported  via  Venezuela,  or  upon  produce  and  me 
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landise  passing  through  Venezuela  destined  for 
olombia. 

According  to  article  3  of  the  1945  agreement, 
okmbia  will  not  impose  taxes  of  any  sort  on  cattle 
nported  from  Venezuela  to  the  Departmento 
octe  ilf  Santander,  with  destination  to  their  graz- 
ig  lands,  provided  that  said  cattle  be  covered  by 
eterinary  certificates  issued  in  legal  form  by  the 
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Venezuelan  authorities  stating  that  said  animals 
have  been  vaccinated  against  "Carbon  Bacteri- 
diano",  and  opportunely  subjected  to  a  tick  bath; 
that  all  apparently  are  free  from  infectious  dis- 
eases according  to  the  results  of  clinical  examina- 
tions made ;  and  that  those  suspected  were  examined 
and  showed  negative  results  to  the  microscopic  ex- 
amination for  hematic  protozoa. 


The  Town  Meeting:  Basis  of  Democracy 


Remarks  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW  ' 


Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

The  town  meeting  is  the  basis  of  democracy.  In 
America  the  habit  of  gathering  with  our  neighbors 
o  talk  over  community,  state,  and  national  affairs 
s  a  custom  we  shall  never,  I  hope,  abandon. 

Now  throughout  the  world  other  peoples  are 
loing  the  same  thing  in  their  own  varied  ways. 
In  French  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  in  Chi- 
lese  and  Arabic  and  Russian — in  all  the  tongues 
>f  mankind— people  are  talking  of  San  Francisco 
ind  expressing  their  hopes  that  out  of  these  talks 
R-ill  come  a  world  organization  which  will  promote 
the  peace  all  mankind  craves  and  the  prosperity, 
social  progress,  and  human  liberties  for  which 
millions  of  our  fellow  men  have  offered  their 
minds  and  hearts  and  lives. 

In  these  community  conversations  there  are  hope 
and  faith.  But  also  there  is  determination — deter- 
mination that  never  again  shall  tyranny  and  greed 
be  allowed  to  gain  sufficient  strength  to  threaten 
the  free  existence  of  peace-loving  people;  deter- 
mination that  the  world  shall  be  organized  under 
processes  of  international  law,  and  that  interna- 
tional anarchy  shall  be  forever  done  away  with. 

In  a  sense  the  conference  at  San  Francisco  is  a 
town  meeting  of  the  world.  From  46  countries 
have  come  the  people's  delegates.  They  have  come 
with  good-will,  determined  to  establish  the  ma- 
chinery of  international  cooperation.  There  will 
be  much  debate  about  the  form  of  the  proposed 
Organization— about  paragraphs  and  clauses  and 
checks  and  balances  and  big  nations  versus  little 
nations. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic  truth  that 
the  fact  of  organizing  is  vital  and  of  imperishable 
significance  while  the  form — no  matter  what  it  is — 
will  be  subject  to  evolutionary  processes  of  amend- 


ment and  interpretation  which  will  adapt  it  to  the 
changing  needs  of  time  and  circumstance. 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
China,  and  the  United  States  believe  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  are  a  practical  and  work- 
able basis  for  an  international  organization. 
They  represent  two  and  a  half  years  of  study,  con- 
sultation, and  compromise.  We  intend  to  make 
them  work. 

We  do  not  claim  they  are  perfect.  Out  of  the 
discussions  at  San  Francisco  will  undoubtedly 
come  strengthening  refinements.  But  let  us  not 
permit  the  aspirations  of  the  world  to  be  denied 
by  vain  and  contentious  strivings  after  some  theo- 
retical perfection  nor  by  timid  apprehensions 
about  hypothetical  future  problems. 

Let  us  face  the  future  boldly,  with  courageous 
confidence  in  human  ability  to  create  a  new  era  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  all  mankind. 

That  great  task  will  not  be  finished  when  the 
Conference  finally  agrees  on  a  Charter.  It  will 
not  be  finished  even  when  this  and  other  govern- 
ments by  their  various  processes  ratify  the  Char- 
ter and  thereby  bring  the  new  Organization  into 
existence.  The  task  will  never  be  finished  be- 
cause a  world  organization  can  only  be  strong  and 
effective  through  the  continued  understanding  and 
support  of  the  people  of  this  and  other  countries. 

To  that  end  this  town  meeting  and  other  com- 
munity talks  throughout  the  world  will  supply  the 
-vital  lifeblood  of  determination  to  make  the 
United  Nations  Organization  work— to  make  it 
bring  peace  and  prosperity  and  freedom  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 


broadcast  on  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  at  Wash- 
ington on  Apr.  26, 1945. 
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Fellowships  in  Teacher  Educa- 
tion for  Teachers  From  the 
Other  American   Republics 

CODE   OF   FEDERAL  REGULATIONS:   RESCISSION 
OF  REGULATIONS  UNDER  TITLE  45,  PART  4 

The  above  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
(9  F.R.  10503) ,  are  hereby  rescinded. 

Hereafter  the  above  matter  will  be  dealt  with 
under  the  Department  of  State  regulations  pub- 
lished in  9  F.R.  10243,  as  Title  22,  Part  28,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations. 

Issued  this  2d  day  of  April  1945. 

J.  W.  Studebaker, 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Approved :  April  3,  1945. 

Watson  B.  Miller, 

Acting  Administrator,  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

Approved :  April  21,  1945. 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State. 


Regulation  of  Production 
and  Marketing  of  Sugar 

President  Truman  on  April  20, 1945  proclaimed 
the  international  agreement  regarding  the  regula- 
tion of  production  and  marketing  of  sugar  and  the 
protocol  annexed  thereto  signed  at  London  May  6, 
1937 ;  the  protocol  dated  at  London  July  22,  1942 
providing  that  the  agreement  shall  be  regarded  as 
having  come  into  force  on  September  1,  1937  and 
continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
August  31,  1942; 1  and  the  protocol  dated  at  Lon- 
don August  31,  1944  providing  for  the  continua- 
tion in  force  of  the  agreement  for  a  period  of  one 
year  after  August  31,  1944. 

The  agreement  signed  May  6, 1937  provides  that 
it  shall  come  into  force  on  September  1,  1937  if  by 
that  date  ratified  by  all  signatory  governments, 
and  further  that  if  by  that  date  the  instruments  of 
ratification  of  all  of  the  signatory  governments 
have  not  been  deposited  the  governments  which 
have  ratified  the  agreement  may  decide  to  put  it 
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into  force  among  themselves.     Six  of  the  Z:A 
natories  deposited  ratifications  on  or  before 
tember  1, 1937,  namely :  Australia  on  July  21, 1037 
Peru  on  July  30, 1937;  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
August  9,  1937;  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  on  August  27,  1037; 
and  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  on  September  1. 
1937.    Thirteen  of  the  signatories  deposited  rati- 
fications thereafter,  namely :  Portugal  on  Septem-  > 
ber  2, 1937 ;  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  Septem-  * 
ber  9,  1937;  Cuba  on  September  22,  1937;  India 
on  January  13. 1938;  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist! 
Republics  on  February  26,  1938;  Poland  and  the 
Netherlands  on  March  14,  1938;  Haiti  on  March 
22,  1938;  Brazil  on  March  31,  1938;  the  United 
States  of  America  (including  the  Philippines)  on  J 
April  4,  1938;  Belgium  on  April  7,  1938;  and 
Hungary  on  June  14,  1938.    Three  of  the  signa- ) 
tories,  China,  France,  and  Yugoslavia,  did  not* 
ratify. 

The  provisions  for  putting  the  agreement  into   ' 
force  by  ratification  not  having  been  fulfilled  with- 
in the  specified  time  limit,  15  of  the  ratifying  gov-  j, 
ernments  (the  United  States  of  America,  the  Com-  { 
monwealth  of  the  Philippines,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  . 
Haiti,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  decided  to  f 
put  the  agreement  into  force  among  themselves,  I 
and  the  protocol  dated  July  22,  1942  providing 
that  the  agreement  shall  be  regarded  as  having 
come  into  force  on  September  1, 1937  and  continue 
in  force  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  August  31, 
1942  was  signed  on  behalf  of  those  15  govern-  J 
ments. 

The  protocol  dated  August  31,  1944  was  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  governments  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  and  Poland.  Under  the  provisions 
of  articles  1  and  2  of  that  protocol  the  agreement 
is  continued  in  force  for  one  year  from  August  31, 
1944  and  chapters  III,  IV,  and  V  of  the  agrei 
ment  are  inoperative  during  that  period.    In  th 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1942,  p.  678. 
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I  visions  of  article  3  of  that  protocol  the  signa- 

t  v  governments  recognize  that  revision  of  the 

atwment  is  necessary  and  should  he  undertaken 

n  as  the  time  appears  opportune;  that  dis- 

m  of  any  such  revision  shall  take  into  account 

listing  agreement  as  the  starting  point;  and 

or  the  purposes  of  such  revision  due  account 

sill  he  taken  of  any  general  principles  of  com- 

ixlity  policy  embodied  in  any  agreements  which 

my  be  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 

;  irons.    Article  4  provides  that  the  contracting 

Cernments  will  discuss,  before  the  conclusion  of 

L  one-year  period  specified,  the  question  of  a 

Ether  renewal  of  the  agreement  if  the  steps  con- 

Hmplated  in  article  3  have  not  been  taken. 
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Representation  of  Foreign  Interests 

50DE  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS :  TITLE  22-FOR- 
EIGN  RELATIONS,  CHAPTER  I-DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE,  SUBCHAPTER  B-FOREIGN  SERVICE 

In  accordance  with  experience  gained  during  the 
present  conflict  the  Department  of  State  has  re- 
Used  certain  portions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
piegulations  dealing  with  representation  of  inter- 
!sts  of  a  third  power  by  officers  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service.  Particular  revisions  are  neces- 
sary because  of  the  extensive  services  of  this  nature 
rendered  by  our  Allies  prior  to  December  7,  1941 
Lnd  subsequent  experience  gained  in  connection 
iwith  representation  of  American  interests  in 
jnemy  territory  by  a  third  power. 

Pursuant  to  statutory  authority  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  issued  the  following  regulation  with 
reference  to  Part  112— Intercourse  With  Foreign 
Governments:1 

§  112.3  Representation  of  foreign  interests; 
\general  nature  of  function.  The  representation  of 
foreign  interests  is  essentially  friendly  mediation 
on  the  part  of  one  power  (generally  known  as  the 
"protecting  power")  in  behalf  of  nationals  or  other 
interests  of  a  second  power  (generally  known  as 
ithe  "represented  power")  within  territory  subject 
to  the  sovereignty  or  control  of  a  third  power 

(which  for  convenience  is  referred  to  in  these  reg- 
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ulations  as  the  "governing  power").    While  the 
representation  of  foreign  interests  involves  pri- 
marily the  exercise  of  good  offices,  it  has  become 
sufficiently  formalized  to  permit  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  occasional  exercise  of  informal  good 
offices  and  the  more  comprehensive  forms  of  repre- 
sentation.   The  representation  of  foreign  interests 
assumes  particular  importance  in  time  of  war, 
when  a  neutral  power  undertakes  in  behalf  of  a 
belligerent  power  the  care  and  protection  of  its 
interests  within  the  territory  of  an  opposing  bel- 
ligerent power.    The  representation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  a  foreign  power  at  war  with  the  country  to 
which  a  Foreign  Service  officer  is  accredited  or  as- 
signed calls  for  the  exercise  of  special  care  in  order 
to  maintain  his  position  as  an  officer  of  a  neutral 
power  whose  interests  it  is  his  primary  duty  to  con- 
serve.   The  representation  of  foreign  interests  is 
not  necessarily  associated  with  a  state  of  war,  how- 
ever, and  may  occur  as  a  result  of  a  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  or  merely  because  the  repre- 
sented power  chooses  to  withdraw,  partially  or 
fully,  or  not  to  establish,  its  own  diplomatic  or 
consular  representation  within  the  area  where  the 
representation  of  its  interests  is  undertaken  by  a 
protecting  power. 

§  112.4    Assumption  of  representation.    Except 
in  extreme  emergencies,  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  should  undertake  the  representa- 
tion of  foreign  interests  only  if  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Department  of  State  to  do  so.   A  power 
seeking  representation  of  its  interests  in  a  specified 
area  by  the  United  States  generally  addresses  to 
the  United  States  Government  through  the  custom- 
ary diplomatic  channel  a  formal  request  to  that 
effect.   If  the  United  States  Government  accedes  to 
the  request,  the  Department  of  State  issues  appro- 
priate instructions  to  the  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  concerned.    If  requested  by  a  dip- 
lomatic or  consular  officer  of  another  power  to 
undertake  the  representation  of  its  interests  within 
the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned,  an  American 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  should  suggest  in 
reply  that  his  colleague's  government  address  the 
request  to  the  United  States  Government  through 
the  customary  diplomatic  channel.    He  should  at 
the  same  time  report  the  matter  fully  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  if  convinced  of  its  ur- 
gency will  usually  authorize  the  provisional  as- 


foreign  Service  Regulations  S-2  (10  Federal  Register 
3358). 
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sumption  of  such  representation  pending  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  formal  request.  The  report  to  the 
Department  should  include  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  points : 

(a)  The  form  of  representation  requested; 

(b)  The  specific  area  in  which  representation 
would  be  exercised ; 

(c)  The  origin  of  the  request  (whether  made  at 
the  direction  of  the  power  that  would  be  repre- 
sented, or  upon  the  initiative  of  its  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  making  the  request). 

If  representation  has  been  undertaken  without 
advance  authorization,  a  detailed  report,  including 
the  information  specified  above  and  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  extreme  emergency  deemed  sufficient  to 
justify  such  action,  should  be  submitted  imme- 
diately. 

§  112.5  Restrictions  on  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  in  representing  foreign  interests.  Diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  of  the  protecting  power 
are  not  considered  to  be  officers  of  the  represented 
power.  They  report  to  and  receive  instructions 
from  their  own  government  only,  which  communi- 
cates to  the  represented  power  reports  received, 
and  ascertains  its  wishes  concerning  services  to  be 
performed,  in  connection  with  the  representation 
of  its  interests.    Diplomatic  officers  of  the  protect- 


ing power  are  not  accredited  to  the  govt! 
power  in  the  capacity  of  diplomatic  officers  of  tl 
represented  power,  and  consular  officers  of  tl 
protecting  power  do  not  receive  from  the  gove 
ing  power  exequaturs  as  consular  offic< 
represented  power.  American  diplomatic  an 
consular  officers  are  expressly  prohibited  from  pei 
forming  any  duty  for  a  foreign  government  th; 
involves  the  acceptance  of  an  office.  Since  the 
cannot  under  the  Constitution  hold  commission 
as  officials  of  the  represented  power,  they  shoul 
not  display  its  coat  of  arms  or  its  flag,  nor  emplo 
its  seal  or  the  seal  of  any  of  its  diplomatic  or  coe 
sular  offices,  in  connection  with  the  representatio 
of  its  interests. 

§  112.6  Performance  of  services.  The  Unite' 
States  Government  does  not  authorize  its  officer 
engaged  in  the  representation  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  perform  services  requiring  the  applica 
tion  or  interpretation  on  their  part  of  laws  an< 
regulations  of  the  represented  countries.  Suci 
functions  shall  be  performed  only  upon  the  basi 
of  information  obtained  from  the  represente« 
power  indicating  the  application  of  laws  and  reg 
ulations  appertaining  to  each  individual  case  o 
upon  the  basis  of  a  general  statement  from  th' 
same  source  of  principles  applicable  alike  to  al 
cases. 
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Organization  of  the  Air 
Coordinating  Committee1 

Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  define  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Department  of  State  on  the  Air 
Coordinating  Committee  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Aviation  Division  in  connection  with  the  op- 
erations of  the  Committee. 

Background.  An  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
has  been  established  by  joint  action  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  War,  Navy,  and  Commerce  in  an 
interdepartmental  memorandum  dated  March  27, 
1945,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  aviation  prob- 
lems and  developments  affecting  more  than  one  de- 
partment or  agency ;  coordinating  the  activities  of 

1  Departmental  Order  1317,  dated  Apr.  25 ;  effective  Apr. 
24,  1&45. 


the  Government  departments  and  agencies  inter 
ested  in  this  field;  and  recommending  integratec 
policies  for  and  actions  by  the  Departments  rep 
resented  on  the  Committee,  by  the  President  or  bj 
any  other  Government  agency  charged  with  re 
sponsibility  in  the  field. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  the  Assistanl 
Secretary  of  State  for  economic  affairs,  Chairman 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air,  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  although  not  a  formally 
designated  member,  will  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  as  an  observer  with  the  privilege  oi 
participating  in  the  discussions. 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee  has  super- 
seded the  interdepartmental  Aviation  Committee. 
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1  Responsibility  of  the  Aviation  Division,    (a) 

rie  representative  of  the  Department  of  State  on 

je  Air  Coordinating  Committee  has  delegated  to 

.  Chief  of  the  Aviation  Division  the  responsi- 

lity  for  liaison  between  the  Department  of  State 

■\d  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee. 

(b)  Offices  and  divisions  of  the  Department 

tail  refer  all  aviation  matters  to  the  Aviation 

ivision  (AV). 

!  (c)  In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities,  the  Avia- 
on  Division  shall  review  all  aviation  matters, 
lsure  their  clearance  with  affected  Offices  and 
ivisions,  and  present  them  in  the  proper  form  to 
le  Air  Coordinating  Committee  when  such  action 
Mms  appropriate. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Change  in  Name  of  the  Office  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  to 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communi- 
cations Policy ' 

1  Change  in  name.  The  name  of  the  Office  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  is  hereby 
hanged  to  Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
ions  Policy. 

2  Routing  symbol.  The  Office  shall  continue 
o  use  the  symbol  TRC. 

3  Departmental  Orders  amended.  Departmen- 
al  Orders  1301  of  December  20, 1944  and  1306  of 
January  26, 1945  are  amended  accordingly. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Consolidation  of  the  Commodities 
Division  and  the  War  Supply  and 
Resources  Division1 

Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  consolidate  the 
functions  of  the  Commodities  Division  and  the 
War  Supply  and  Resources  Division  of  the  Office 
of  International  Trade  Policy  in  a  reconstituted 
Commodities  Division. 

1  Abolition  of  the  Commodities  Division  and 
the  War  Supply  and  Resources  Division.    The 
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present  Commodities  Division  and  the  War  Sup- 
ply and  Resources  Division  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade  Policy  are  hereby  abolished  and 
their  functions,  authorized  staff,  records,  and 
equipment  transferred  to  a  single  reconstituted  di- 
vision in  the  same  Office. 

2  Establishment  of  a  new  Commodities  Di- 
vision. There  is  hereby  established  a  new  Com- 
modities Division  in  the  Office  of  International 
Trade  Policy. 

3  Fimctions  of  the  Commodities  Division. 
The  Commodities  Division  shall  hereafter  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  all  the 
present  functions  of  the  two  abolished  divisions  as 
set  forth  in  Departmental  Order  1301  of  December 

20. 1944,  as  amended  by  Departmental  Orders  1306 
of  January  26, 1945  and  1312  of  March  9, 1945. 

4  Departmental  Orders  Amended.  Depart- 
mental Orders  1301, 1306  and  1312  are  accordingly 
amended. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Loy  W.  Henderson  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  effective  April 

17. 1945. 

George  V.  Allen  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  effec- 
tive April  19,  1945. 

George  H.  Blakeslee  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
effective  April  1,  1945. 

William  P.  Cochran,  Jr.,  as  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Caribbean  and  Central  American  Affairs, 
effective  April  16,  1945. 

Frank  W.  Fetter  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War  Property  Affairs, 
effective  April  25,  1945. 

James  S.  Earley  as  Adviser  on  British  Com- 
monwealth Financial  Affairs  in  the  Division  of 
Financial  Affairs,  effective  April  20,  1945. 

Robert  G.  Hooker,  Jr.,  and  Walter  A.  Radius 
as  Special  Assistants  in  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications  Policy,  effective  April  26, 1945. 


1  Departmental  Order  1318,  dated  and  effective  Apr.  25, 
1945. 

'Departmental  Order  1319,  issued  Apr.  26;  effective 
May  1, 1945. 
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The  following  persons  have  been  designated  to 
the  positions  indicated  in  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  effective  April  1,  1945 : 

Monnett  B.  Davis  as  Director;  Selden  Chapin 
as  Deputy  Director ;  K.  Horton  Henry  and  Bern- 
hard  G.  Bechhoefer  as  Special  Assistants ; 

Merwin  L.  Bohan  as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Foreign  Service  Planning ; 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Service  Personnel ; 

Carol  H.  Foster  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Training  Services ; 

Merwin  L.  Bohan  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Reporting  Services ; 

Lawrence  C.  Frank  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Service  Administration ; 

Frederick  Larkin  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Buildings  Operations. 

Appointment    of    William   Phillips    as   Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  April  23] 

William  Phillips  has  been  appointed  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.1  He  will  assist 
in  handling  departmental  matters  while  many  of 
the  top  officials  of  the  Department  are  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  formerly  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Italy,  and 
more  recently  Political  Adviser  to  General 
Eisenhower. 
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Department  or  State 

It's  Your  State  Department.  A  Radio  Broadcast  by 
the  Department  of  State,  April  7,  1945.  Publication  2293 
23  pp.     Free. 
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Recommendation  for  Renewal  of  Trade  Agreement*  Ac 
Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress,  March  26,  194; 
Commercial  Policy  series  7ft    Publication  2294.    6  w 

Free. 

Foreign  Commence  Weekly 

The  article  listed  below  will  be  found  in  the  April  2 
issue  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication  entitle* 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Governmen 
Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each : 

"Australia  Produces  Sugar  in  Surprising  Quantities",  b: 
Joseph  P.  Ragland,  consul,  American  Consulate,  Brisbane 
Australia. 


1  Effective  Apr.  16, 1945. 
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Apprehension  and  Punishment  of  War  Criminals. 
H.  Rept.  442,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  39. 
1  p.     [Favorable  report.] 

Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  S.Rept.  192,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  689.  4  pp.  [Favorable  report] 
To  Grant  a  Quota  to  Eastern  Hemisphere  Indians  and  To 
Make  Them  Racially  Eligible  for  Naturalization :  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  First 
Session,  on  H.R.  173,  H.R.  1584,  H.R.  1624,  H.R.  1746, 
H.R.  2256,  H.R.  2609,  bills  to  grant  a  quota  to  Eastern 
Hemisphere  Indians  and  to  make  them  racially  eligible 
for  naturalization.     March  7,  8,  13,  14,  1945. 

Medal  of  Honor  for  the  Late  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  H.  Rept.  448,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H  R 
2966.     1  p. 

Fourth  Inaugural  Address-  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  Delivered  on  the  Portico 
of  the  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.,  together  with  the 
invocation  and  benediction,  January  20,  1945.  S.  Doc.  40, 
79th  Cong,     ii,  5  pp. 

An  Act  To  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  buildings  and  grounds  in  foreign  countries  for  use 
of  the  Government'  of  the  United  States  of  America", 
approved  May  7,  1926,  as  amended,  to  permit  of  the  sale 
of  buildings  and  grounds  and  the  utilization  of  proceeds 
of  such  sale  in  the  Government  interest.  Approved  Apr. 
19,  1945.    H.R.  685,  Public  Law  33,  79th  Cong.    1  p. 
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This  Hemisphere" 


By 
S.  W.  BOGGS  * 


riiF.  world  is  round.  Maps  are  flat.  "We  use 
globes  very  little,  and  not  effectively.  We 
I  maps  a  great  deal  but  not  intelligently. 
All  hemispheres  are  round — on  the  earth  itself 
\d  therefore  on  the  globe.  A  hemisphere  is 
pally  mapped  within  a  circle  which  faintly  sug- 
jsts  the  roundness  of  the  whole  world.  A  hemi- 
)here  is  mapped  in  perspective  (on  the  "ortho- 
raphic  projection")  or  more  usually  it  is  flattened 
Iter  the  manner  of  other  maps — to  represent 
■eas  truly  or  to  confer  upon  the  map  some  other 
p< liable  property.  However,  a  hemisphere  may 
3  mapped  within  a  rectangle  or  within  many 
her  geometric  limits. 


Figure  1 .  The  water  hemisphere 

The  hemisphere  with  the  maximum  water  area  and 
ininuim  land  {S8.8  percent  icater,  6.2  percent  land,  5.0 
*rccitt  Antarctic  icecap).  About  6  percent  of  the  world's 
filiation  lives  here  on  12  percent  of  the  world's  land 
rea  (excluding  Antarctica).  On  the  left  it  is  shown  on 
\e  orthographic  projection  (that  is,  in  perspective,  with 
Mitel  ray*  of  vision,  like  the  sun's  rays  lighting  the 
irth),  the  earth's  surface  receding  near  the  edge;  it  is 
\ndi  d  here  as  if  lighted  directly  in  front.  On  the  right 
is  "flattened"  on  the  azimuthal  equal-area  projection. 
o  part  of  the  United  States  lies  within  the  "water 
zmisphere". 

Americans  frequently  speak  of  "this  hemi- 
phere,"  meaning  the  hemisphere  in  which  the 
Inited  States  finds  itself.  They  will  better  grasp 
ie  '"global"  relationships  of  the  United  States  if 


they  get  a  true  mental  picture  of  some  of  the  many 
hemispheres  in  which  the  United  States  is  located.2 
Hemispheres  are  infinite  in  number.  Rest  a 
transparent  glass  or  plastic  geographical  globe  on 
its  south  pole,  half  fill  it  with  water  exactly  to  the 
line  of  the  equator,  and  seal  it  shut.  Roll  it  into 
any  position  whatever;  the  bottom  hemisphere 
will  be  filled  with  water  and  the  top  with  air.  The 
water  level  will  always  be  a  plane  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  globe.  The  visible  waterline  will 
invariably  be  a  "great  circle" — a  circle  greater 
than  any  that  can  be  described  on  the  globe  with 
a  radius  either  less  or  more  than  the  interval  be- 
tween one  of  the  poles  and  the  equator.  Any  two 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  lie  on  one  of  these 
great  circles — which  constitutes  the  shortest  route 
between  them.  Therefore,  with  surface  features 
and  weather  permitting,  great-circle  routes  be- 
tween ports  are  naturally  preferred  by  both  steam- 
ships and  airplanes. 

I.  The  Northern  Hemisphere 

Any  hemisphere  may  be  identified  and  distin- 
guished from  all  other  hemispheres  by  its  center 
point.  Conversely,  any  point  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  the  center  of  a  hemisphere  which  somewhat 
differs  from  all  other  hemispheres. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, nearly  half  way  between  the  equator  and 
the  North  Pole,  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude  coin- 
ciding with  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York 
State  and  with  the  Montana- Wyoming  boundary. 


1  Mr.  Boggs  is  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Geography  and 
Cartography,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 

'Glossy  reproduction  prints  of  all  of  the  illustrations 
are  available  from  the  Division  of  Research  and  Publica- 
tion, Department  of  State,  upon  request,  if  desired  for 
plate-making. 
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Figure  2.  The  northern  hemisphere 


The  center  is  the  North  Pole,  and  the  limiting  great 
circle  is  the  equator.  The  unshaded,  portion  of  the  world 
map  on  the  Miller  projection  corresponds  to  the  hemi- 
sphere map  at  the  left. 

The  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  are  the 
only  hemispheres  whose  common  boundary  has  any 
geographic  significance.  The  seasons  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  equator  are  antipodal,  since  it  is  sum- 
mer in  one  when  it  is  winter  in  the  other. 

Approximately  37,570,000  square  miles  (74  per- 
cent of  the  world's  50,973,000  square  miles  of  land 
area,  exclusive  of  the  icecaps  in  Greenland  and 
Antarctica),  with  a  population  of  approximately 
1,968,577,000  (constituting  91  percent  of  the 
world's  population  of  approximately  2,166,879,- 
000) ,  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
This  hemisphere  includes  all  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  continental  Asia,  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica (17  percent  of  its  area  and  15  percent  of  its 
population),  and  part  of  Africa  (67  percent  of  its 
area  and  68  percent  of  its  population). 

II.  The  So-Called  "Western  Hemisphere" 

The  concept  of  the  "western  hemisphere"  or 
New  World,  comprising  the  American  continents 
and  islands,  is  very  important,  both  historically 
and  politically.  But  this  so-called  "western  hemi- 
sphere" is  inadvisedly  called  "western"  and  does 
not  deserve  the  appellation  "hemisphere." 

Because  the  Americas  are  west  of  Europe,  Eu- 
ropeans and  their  descendants  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  frequently  call  them  "the  western  hemi- 
sphere". The  American  continents  are,  however, 
east  of  Asia  and  of  the  whole  of  the  so-called  "east- 
ern hemisphere"  quite  as  much  as  they  are  west 
of  it.  This  is  shown  on  figure  3.  If  the  Chinese 
or  Japanese  had  crossed  the  broad  Pacific  and  had 
discovered  the  Americas  they  might  have  called 
these  continents  the  "eastern  hemisphere". 


Figure  3.  The  map-maker's  conventional 
"western  hemisphere" 

The  meridians  20°  W.  and  160°  E.  of  Greenwich  consM 
tute  the  conventional  limit  of  this  hemisphere.    The  cent  4 
is  a  point  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  equator,  in  110"  T  I 
longitude,  about  1,250  statute  miles  from  the  nearest  pox.  , 
on  the  American  continents,  near  Acapulco,  Mexico,  at  I 
more  than  2,000  miles  from  the  Panama  Canal.    The  u,  - 
shaded  portion  of  the  world  map  comprises  this  conve 
tional  "western  hemisphere",  and  the  shaded  portion  is  t) 
'■eastern   hemisphere".     The  letters  around  the  circuk 
hemisphere  map  signify:  N,  North  Pole;  I,  Iceland;  J 
Azores;  G,  Canary  Islands;  S,  South  Pole;  NZ,  New  Ze> 
land;  and  G,  Guadalcanal  Island  in  the  Solomon  group. 

The  Americas  comprise  only  about  30  percerl 
of  the  world's  land  area  and  contain  about  13  pei 
cent  of  its  population.  As  may  be  seen  in  figure  < 
the  American  continents  and  islands,  includin 
Greenland,  lie  wholly  within  one  half  of  a  certai 
hemisphere,  and  in  that  quarter-sphere  there  ijl 
twice  as  much  water  as  land.  The  America 
therefore  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  a  "hemi 
sphere". 

"Western"  hemisphere  suggests  limiting  line 
running  due  north  and  south,  namely  meridians 
Now  it  happens  that  map-makers  make  many  map 
of  the  Americas  within  circular  limits  which  em 
brace,  therefore,  a  hemisphere.  Merely  for  con 
venience  and  economy,  they  utilize  limiting  line* 
a  pair  of  meridians  180°  apart,  that  would  appea 
on  the  map  anyway.  So  they  take  a  meridian  be 
tween  Africa  and  South  America,  usually  20'; 
west  of  Greenwich  (if  that  is  used  as  the  prim-  | 
meridian  for  the  map),  and  then  necessarily  em 
ploy  its  anti-meridian,  160°  east  longitude. 

The  center  of  this  conventional  hemisphere  i 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  equator,  in  110° 
longitude.  It  is  about  1,250  statute  miles  fror 
the  nearest  point  on  the  American  mainland,  we 
of  Acapulco,  Mexico,  and  1,850  miles  from  th< 
nearest  point  in  the  United  States,  near  Browi 
ville,  Texas.  Clearly  this  center  point  is  withou 
geographic  significance. 
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The  limiting  meridians  of  this  so-called  "west- 
ern hemisphere"  have  no  political,  historic,  geo- 
graphic, or  economic  significance.  If  we  were  to 
follow  the  ancient  custom  of  "beating  the  bounds" 
(easily,  in  an  airplane  today)  we  would  traverse 
open  ocean  most  of  the  time.  Going  north  on  the 
BOth  meridian  we  would  cross  part  of  Antarctica, 
Iceland,  and  a  mere  northeastern  tip  of  Green- 
land :  izoing  south  on  the  160th  meridian  we  would 
I  he  eastern  tip  of  Siberia  including  the  Kam- 
chatka peninsula,  the  island  of  Guadalcanal  in 
Solomons,  and  part  of  Antarctica.  Within 
this  hemisphere  are  found  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
./.ores,  the  western  third  of  Iceland  with  its 
capital  city,  almost  all  of  Greenland,  eastern  Si- 
l>eria,  thousands  of  Pacific  islands,  all  of  New 
Zealand,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Antarctic  conti- 
nent— in  addition  to  North  and  South  America. 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  islands  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Asia  within  this  hemisphere  comprise 
only  1.1  percent  of  the  world's  land  area,  with  0.5 
percent  of  its  population. 

This  hemisphere,  mapped  by  itself,  induces  com- 
placency in  Americans.  It  embraces  almost  the 
maximum  area  of  ocean  in  any  hemisphere  which 
contains  all  of  North  and  South  America.  Like 
an  ostrich  with  its  head  in  the  sand,  we  avoid  see- 
ing the  other  half  of  the  world,  much  of  it  sur- 
prisingly near. 

People  in  the  United  States  sometimes  identify 
this  so-called  "western  hemisphere"  with  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  The  term  "western  hemisphere", 
however,  was  not  employed  in  the  message  of 
President  Monroe  to  the  Congress  in  1823.  The 
terms  "the  American  continents"  and  "this  hemi- 
sphere" were  used,  evidently  synonymously ;  Rus- 
sia was  in  mind  at  that  time  and  certainly  no  part 
of  Siberia  was  thought  of  as  part  of  "this  hemi- 
sphere". Neither  were  New  Zealand,  part  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  Samoa,  the  Fijis,  and  other  Pa- 
cific islands,  nor  was  any  part  of  Antarctica  (of 
which  they  knew  almost  nothing)  contemplated 
when  men  spoke  of  "the  American  continents" 
and  "this  hemisphere"  in  1823.  Would  it  not  be 
fatuous,  indeed,  to  regard  the  meridians  of  20°  W. 
and  160°  E.  longitude  as  significant  in  relation  to 
American  policy,  and  therefore  to  have  one  policy 
with  reference  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island 
of  Guadalcanal  and  another  toward  the  western 
portion?  Surely,  a  saner  and  more  realistic  un- 
derstanding of  geography  than  that  is  needed ! 
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III.  A  More  Significant  Hemisphere  for  Americans 

A  hemisphere  centered  in  the  north  Atlantic 
Ocean,  at  28°  N.  and  31°  W.,  is  much  more  sig- 
nificant for  all  people  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica than  is  the  map-maker's  "western  hemisphere" 
centered  in  the  Pacific  on  the  equator.  This  hem- 
isphere, illustrated  in  figure  4,  includes  all  of  the 
Americas  except  the  westernmost  Aleutian  Is- 
lands, and  all  of  Europe  and  Africa  and  more  than 
40  percent  of  Asia.  Altogether  it  comprises  76 
percent  of  the  world's  land  area,  with  fully  50 
percent  of  its  population. 


Figure  4.  Hemisphere  centered  at  28"  N.,  31"  W. 

The  straight  line  AOC  through  the  center  divides  it 
into  quarter-spheres.  The  western  quarter-sphere  con- 
tains all  of  North  and  South  America,  including  Green- 
land, and  a  portion  of  Siberia.  The  eastern  quarter- 
sphere  comprises  all  of  Europe  and  Africa  (except  a  small 
part  of  Madagascar)  and  about  ^2  percent  of  the  area 
of  Asia.  The  limit  of  the  hemisphere,  ABCDA  on  both 
maps,  is  a  complete  great  circle  (like  the  equator  or  any 
meridian  circle)  while  the  line  AOC  which  divides  it  into 
halves  is  half  of  such  a  great  circle,  the  other  half  being 
APC  as  shown  in  a  dotted  line  on  the  world  map. 

This  might  be  called  a  "western-civilization 
hemisphere",  since  it  embraces  Europe  and  the 
Americas  (but  with  all  of  Africa  and  much  of 
Asia  besides) .  Only  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  outside  its  bounds.  Both  history  and  geog- 
raphy make  this  hemisphere  important  to  peo- 
ples on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

IV.  The  Land  Hemisphere 

Geographers  have  made  careful  determinations 
to  ascertain  which  hemisphere  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  land  area  than  any  other.  It  has 
been  found  to  have  its  center  in  western  France, 
near  Nantes,  in  about  47°13'  N.  latitude,  1°32'  W. 
longitude.  On  its  44,901,000  square  miles  of  land 
(88  percent  of  the  world's  land  area)  live  about 
2,035,000,000  people   (94  percent  of  the  world's 
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population).  In  addition  to  all  of  Europe  and 
Africa  and  North  America,  the  land  hemisphere 
includes  nearly  88  percent  of  Asia's  territory  and 
nearly  92  percent  of  its  population  (the  Philip- 
pines, Netherlands  Indies,  British  Malaya,  and 
parts  of  French  Indochina  and  Thailand  being 
excluded) ;  the  land  hemisphere  also  embraces 
about  79  percent  of  the  area  of  South  America 
with  73  percent  of  its  population. 


Figure  5.  The  land  hemisphere 


The  hemisphere  with  the  maximum  land  area  (45.6  per- 
cent land,  53.7  percent  water,  0.7  percent  Greenland 
icecap).  About  9Jf  percent  of  the  world's  population  lives 
here  on  88  percent  of  the  world's  land  area.  On  the  world 
map,  the  shaded  area  is  the  water  hemisphere  (see 
figure  1). 

This  hemisphere  includes  all  of  the  United 
States  and  all  of  its  non-contiguous  territories 
except  those  in  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  is 
located  near  the  edge  of  the  hemisphere.  Consid- 
ering the  vast  area  and  the  enormous  population, 
the  resources  and  the  industrial  development,  the 
land  hemisphere  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant hemisphere.  The  advantages  of  central 
location,  particularly  in  a  military  sense,  have 
not  been  overlooked  by  Germany.  Commercially 
the  situation  is  different,  in  part  because  ocean 
transport  costs  roughly  only  a  tenth  as  much  a 
ton-mile  as  railroad  transport.1 

From  the  center  of  the  land  hemisphere,  in  west- 
ern Europe,  one  can  account  for  the  origin  of 
major  regional  terms  which  Americans  have  in- 
herited and  still  use.  To  people  in  western 
Europe,  China  and  Japan  and  the  rest  of  eastern 
Asia  is  the  "Far  East".  But  for  Americans  it  is 
the  nearest  land  to  the  west,  and  is  reached  by 
starting  north  and  west  to  the  north  Pacific,  or  by 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1945,  p.  187. 
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air  over  Alaska— it  is  our  "Near  West".  For  t] 
Chinese  it  is  neither  east  nor  west.  The  Chi  net 
name  for  China  is  "Middle  Country"  or  "Midi 
Flowery  People's  Country"— just  as  the  peopl 
of  southern  Europe  regarded  their  sea  as  the  mid 
die  of  the  land  area,  the  Mediterranean.  Obj3 
tive  geographic  terms,  such  as  "the  Americas"  o 
"the  American  continents",  and  "eastern  Asia"  o 
"the  western  Pacific",  are  accurate  and  of  univerJ 
applicability,  since  they  are  acceptable  to  the  peo 
pie  who  live  in  the  regions  concerned. 

V.  Hemisphere  Centered  Within  the  United  State 
In  all  four  hemispheres  just  described  (figure 
2  to  5)  the  United  States  is  found  somewhere  neai 
the  edge,  or  at  least  the  center  of  the  United  State; 
lies  about  half  way  between  the  center  and  the 
edge  of  the  hemisphere.  A  hemisphere  centerec 
near  the  middle  of  the  United  States,  in  40°  N( 
latitude,  100°  W.  longitude  (near  Beaver  City 
Nebraska  and  Norton,  Kansas),  is  illustrated  ir 
figure  6. 


Figure  6.  Hemisphere  centered  near  the  center  of  the 
United  States 

A  hemisphere  centered  at  40°  N.,  100°  W.,  is  shown  here. 
Although  it  does  not  include  the  southern  tip  of  South 
America,  it  does  include  all  of  Europe,  part  of  Africa,  and, 
in  Asia,  part  of  Turkey,  most  of  Russian  Asia,  most  of 
Manchuria  and  Japan. 

This  hemisphere  fails  to  embrace  the  southern 
end  of  South  America,  but  it  includes  all  of  Europe 
except  the  island  of  Crete,  about  30  percent  of  the 
area  of  Africa,  and  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
area  of  Asia ;  it  includes  all  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  | 
very  large  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  an 
even  greater  area  in  the  Pacific.  Asia  and  Africa 
are  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  most  Ameri- 
cans realize.    Dakar,  Moscow,  and  northern  Man- 
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nuria  are  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  United  States 
lan  is  Buenos  Aires.  The  actual  "global"  rela- 
ons  of  the  United  States,  which  are  remarkably 
Efferent  from  the  conceptions  many  people  cher- 
;h,  based  on  Mercator  maps,  have  suddenly 
squired  heightened  importance  in  these  days  of 
irplanes  and  radio. 

VI.  Hemispheres  a  la  Carte  for  Americans 

If  Americans  were  curious  to  ascertain  how 
mch  of  the  world  can  be  included  in  some  hem- 
sphere  that  includes  all  of  the  United  States  (the 
3  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  they  would 
e  greatly  surprised.  They  can  order  almost  any 
emisphere  they  like  a  la  carte  in  more  than  one 
;nse.  A  series  of  hemispheres,  with  the  United 
tates  at  the  very  edge  of  each,  reveals  relations 
f  this  country  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  few 
eople  appreciate.  Three  such  hemispheres  are 
lustrated  below,  in  figures  7,  8,  and  9. 

(a)  Northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  at 
lemisphere's  edge.  If  the  northern  edge  of  a 
emisphere  is  placed  on  the  northwestern  corner 
nd  the  northeastern  tip  of  the  United  States  there 
rill  be  included,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  United 
itates  and  a  narrow  strip  of  Canada,  all  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  South  America, 
Lntarctica,  New  Zealand,  a  portion  of  Australia, 
nd  the  tip  of  South  Africa,  still  larger  areas  of 
he  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  a  portion 
f  the  Indian  Ocean  near  the  Antarctic  continent. 
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at  the  edge  of  a  hemisphere,  almost  all  of  Canada, 
Labrador,  and  Greenland,  all  of  Mexico  and  part 
of  Central  America,  a  very  great  part  of  Asia 
and  the  northern  tip  of  Europe,  all  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  all  of  the  Arctic,  most  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
will  be  included. 


Figure  8.  Hemisphere  with  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  at  its  edge 

The  center  of  this  hemisphere  is  in  the  North  Pacific, 
near  21f  N.  latitude  and  177°  E.  longitude. 

(c)  Southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  at 
hemisphere's  edge.  A  hemisphere  which  has 
Brownsville,  Texas,  and  San  Diego,  California,  on 
its  southern  edge  will  include  not  only  all  of  Can- 
ada, Alaska,  and  Greenland  but  also  all  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  except  a  small  portion  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  and  large  parts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 
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Figure  7.  Hemisphere  with  the  northern  limits  of  the 
United  States  at  its  edge 

The  center  of  this  hemisphere  is  in  the  South  Pacific, 
ear  38°  S.  latitude  and  98°  W.  longitude. 

(b)  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  at  hem- 
sphere's  edge.  If  the  northeastern  and  south- 
lastern  extremities  of  the  United  States  are  placed 


Figure  9.  Hemisphere  with  the  southern  limits  of  the 
United  States  at  its  edge 

The  center  of  this  hemisphere  is  west  of  Moscow  near 
55°  N.  latitude  and  85°  E.  longitude. 

(d)  Sum  of  all  hemispheres  containing  all  of 
the  United  States.  Similarly,  a  hemisphere  whose 
edge  touches  Key  West,  Florida,  and  Brownsville, 
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Texas,  embraces  all  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  most 
of  Africa,  and  the  northern  fringe  of  Australia. 
A  series  of  hemispheres  touching  pairs  of  points 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  will  neces- 
sarily duplicate  areas  already  included  in  hemi- 
spheres described  above,  because  together  they  in- 
clude all  the  land  on  earth  except  Kerguelen  Is- 
land in  the  Indian  Ocean  (one  of  the  world's  most 
desolate  spots),  both  polar  regions,  and  all  of  the 
oceans  with  the  exception  of  an  area  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  which  is  not  much  larger  than  the  United 
States.  The  limits  of  this  excluded  area  comprise 
a  series  of  great  circles  tangent  to  a  mirror  imao-e 
of  the  United  States  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean. 


Figure  10.  The  sum  of  all  hemispheres  containing  all  of  the 
United  States 

The  sum  of  the  hemispheres  shown  in  figures  7,  8,  and  9, 
and  of  others  that  might  he  added  in  which  points  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  are  on  the  edge  of  one 
or  another  hemisphere,  is  indicated  by  the  unshaded  area 
on  this  map.  The  shaded  area  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (about 
4,180,000  square  miles)  is  the  only  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  can  not  be  included  in  some  hemisphere 
that  covers  all  of  the  United  States.  Kerguelen  Island 
is  the  only  land  in  that  area,  and  it  has  no  recorded 
population. 

The  global  relations  of  the  United  States  are 
disclosed  in  a  rather  remarkable  way  by  a  series 
of  hemispheres  such  as  those  shown  above.  When 
a  person  speaks  of  "this  hemisphere"  as  the  one 
in  which  the  United  States  of  America  is  located, 
one  may  well  inquire,  "Which  hemisphere?" 
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Arrest  of  Polish  j 

Democratic  Leaders      I 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  * 

For  the  last  month  we  have  been  asking  th* 
Soviet  Government  about  the  report  that  a  uura 
ber  of  prominent  Polish  democratic  lead* 
Poland  had  met  for  discussion  with  Soviet  author* 
ities  during  the  latter  part  of  March.  Mr.  Molotl 
has  now  officially  informed  Mr.  Eden  and  myself 
that  these  leaders  were  arrested  on  the  charge  ol 
"diversionist"  activities  against  the  Red  Army. 

We  told  Mr.  Molotov  of  our  great  concern  on< 
learning  after  such  a  long  delay  of  this  disturbing! 
development  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
working  out  of  the  Polish  problem.  The  Crime* 
agreement  on  Poland  provided  for  consultations 
with  representatives  of  the  Warsaw  Provisional* 
Government  and  with  Polish  democratic  political 
leaders  from  within  Poland  and  from  abroad.  We 
have  asked  Mr.  Molotov  for  a  complete  list  of  the 
names  of  these  Polish  political  leaders  who  have 
been  arrested  and  a  full  explanation  of  this  action. 
Further  discussions  must  await  a  reply. 

Liberation  of  Denmark 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  May  5] 

The  surrender  in  the  field  of  the  German  forces1 
in  Denmark  heralds  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
a  gallant  and  heroic  people.  Despite  the  total 
occupation  of  their  country  by  the  Nazi  forces,  the 
Danish  patriots  both  at  home  and  abroad  never 
ceased  to  resist  with  every  means  at  their  disposal. 
Danish  saboteurs  successfully  carried  out  hundreds 
of  perilous  missions.  Scores  of  Danish  vessels 
manned  by  Danish  seamen  carried  vitally  needed 
cargoes  to  the  war  zones.  Through  the  provision 
of  bases  in  Greenland,  the  Danes  materially  aided 
in  keeping  open  the  North  Atlantic  sea  lanes. 

Today  the  Dannebrog,  the  ancient  flag  of  Den- 
mark, again  flies  freely  over  a  free  people.  The 
American  people  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of 
Denmark's  independence. 

1  Made  in  San  Francisco  on  May  5,  1945  at  his  press 
conference. 
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United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  TO  DUMBARTON  OAKS  PROPOSALS 

Texts  of  Amendments 


JOINT  PROPOSALS 

The  Delegations  of  the  four  Governments  which 
irticipated  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conversa- 
ons,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
oviet  Union,  and  China,  have  consulted  together 
mcerning  amendments  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
roposals  which  each  of  them  desired  to  submit, 
he  proposed  amendments  on  which  the  four  find 
lemselves  in  agreement  are  submitted  to  the  Con- 
srence  as  joint  proposals.  Such  further  amend- 
lents  as  each  of  these  Governments  may  wish  to 
ropose  will  be  presented  separately. 
[Note :  Amendments  are  in  italics.] 

CHAPTER  I.  PURPOSES 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  security ; 
ttd  to  that  end  to  take  effective  collective  meas- 
res  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to 
le  peace  and  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggres- 
lon  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring 
bout  by  peaceful  means,  and  with  due  regard  for 
rind  pies  of  justice  and  international  law  adjust- 
lent  or  settlement  of  international  disputes  which 
lay  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ; 

2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations 
ased  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
nd  self-determination  of  peoples  and  to  take  other 
ppropriate  measures  to  strengthen  universal 
ieace ; 

3.  To  achieve  international  cooperation  in  the 
olution  of  international  economic,  social,  cultural 
,nd  other  humanitarian  problems  and  promotion 
tnd  encouragement  of  respect  for  human  rights 
md  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
inction  as  to  race,  language,  religion  or  sex;  and 

CHAPTER  II.  PRINCIPLES 

1.  The  Organization  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
he  sovereign  equality  of  all  [delete  "peace-loving 
states"]  its  members. 
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3.  All  members  of  the  Organization  shall  settle 
their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in 
such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity are  not  endangered. 

[New  paragraph  to  be  added  following  para- 
graph 6,  to  take  the  place  of  paragraph  7  of  chapter 
VIII,  section  A,  which  would  be  deleted :] 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Charter  shall  author- 
ize the  Organization  to  intervene  in  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  concerned  or  shall  require  the  members 
to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement  under  this 
Charter;  but  this  principle  shall  not  prejudice  the 
application  of  Chapter  VIII,  Section  B. 

CHAPTER  V.  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Section  B.  Functions  and  Powers 

6.  The  General  Assembly  should  initiate  studies 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting international  cooperation  in  political,  eco- 
nomic [delete  "and"],  social  and  cultural  fields  to 
assist  in  the  realization  of  human  rights  and  basic 
freedoms  for  all,  without  distinction  as  to  race,  lan- 
guage, religion  or  sex  and  also  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  development  of  international  law  [de- 
lete "and  of  adjusting  situations  likely  to  impair 
the  general  welfare"]. 

[New  paragraph  to  follow  paragraph  7 :] 
The  General  Assembly  should  examine  the  ad- 
ministrative budgets  of  such  specialized  agencies 
with  a  view  to  making  recommendations  to  the 
agencies  concerned. 

CHAPTER  VI.  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Section  A.  Composition 

The  Security  Council  should  consist  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  of  eleven  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization.   Representatives  of  the  United  States 
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of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Kepublics,  the  Republic  of  China,  and,  in  due 
course,  France,  should  have  permanent  seats.  The 
General  Assembly  should  elect  six  states  to  fill  the 
non-permanent  seats,  due  regard  being/  specially 
paid  in  the  -first  instance  to  the  contribution  of 
members  of  the  Organization  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  and  to- 
wards the  other  purposes  of  the  Organization,  and 
also  to  equitable  geographical  distribution.  These 
six  states  should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
three  retiring  each  year.  They  should  not  be  im- 
mediately eligible  for  reelection.  In  the  first  elec- 
tion of  the  non-permanent  members  three  should 
be  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  for  one-year 
terms  and  three  for  two-year  terms. 

Section  D.  Procedure 

2.  The  Security  Council  should  be  empowered  to 
set  up  such  bodies  or  agencies  as  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  its  functions  [De- 
lete "including  regional  subcommittees  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee"]. 

5.  Any  member  of  the  Organization  not  having  a 
seat  on  the  Security  Council  and  any  state  not  a 
member  of  the  Organization,  if  it  is  a  party  to  a 
dispute  under  consideration  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, should  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion relating  to  the  dispute.  In  the  case  of  a  non- 
member,  the  Security  Council  should  lay  down  such 
conditions  as  it  may  deem  fust  for  the  participation 
of  such  a  non-member. 

CHAPTER  VII.    AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF 
JUSTICE 

The  provisions  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  should  be  adjusted  to  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of 
Commission  IV  in  light  of  the  report  of  the  Jur- 
ists' Committee. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY  INCLUDING  PREVENTION  AND  SUP- 
PRESSION OF  AGGRESSION. 

Section  A.  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes. 

[The  following  new  paragraph  should  be  in- 
serted before  paragraph  1  of  section  A  of  Chapter 
VIII:] 

Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Para- 
graphs 1-5  below,  the  Security  Council  should  be 
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empowered,  if  all  the  parties  so  request,  to  rrm 
recommendations  to  the  parties  to  any  dispute  v:i 
a  view  to  its  settlement  in  accordance  with  I 
principles  laid  down  in  Chapter  II,  Paragraph 
2.  Any  state,  whether  member  of  the  Organic 
tion  or  not,  may  bring  any  such  dispute  or  situ 
tion  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  < 
of  the  Security  Council.  In  the  case  of  a  nm 
member,  it  should  be  required  to  accept,  for  tl 
purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  obligations  of  pact 
settlement  provided  in  the  Charter. 

4.  If,  nevertheless,  parties  to  a  dispute  of  tl 
nature  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  above  fail  < 
settle  it  by  the  means  indicated  in  that  paragrapl 
they  should  obligate  themselves  to  refer  it  to  th 
Security  Council.  [Delete  "The"]  //  the  Securit 
Council  [delete  "should  in  each  case  decide  whethe 
or  not"]  deems  that  the  continuance  of  the  pai 
ticular  dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  endanger  th 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
[delete  "and,  accordingly,  whether  the  Securit; 
Council  should  deal  with  the  dispute,  and,  if  sc 
whether  it  should  take  action  under  paragrapl 
5"]  it  shall  decide  whether  to  take  action  unde 
paragraph  5  or  whether  itself  to  recommend  sue) 
terms  of  settlement  as  it  may  consider  appropriate 

7.  [Delete  "The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  to  I 
of  Section  A  should  not  apply  to  situations  or  dis 
putes  arising  out  of  matters  which  by  interna 
tional  law  are  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  state  concerned."] 

[Note:  This  paragraph  would  be  replaced  bj 
the  new  paragraph  proposed  for  addition  follow- 
ing paragraph  6,  Chapter  II,  Principles.] 

Section  B.  Determination  of  Threats  to  the 
Peace  or  Acts  of  Aggression  and  Action  With 
Respect  Thereto. 

1.  Should  the  Security  Council  deem  that  a 
failure  to  settle  a  dispute  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures indicated  in  paragraph  3  of  Section  A, 
or  in  accordance  with  its  recommendations  made 
under  paragraphs  4.  or  5  of  Section  A,  constitutes 
a  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  it  should  take  any  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Organization. 

2.  In  general  the  Security  Council  should  de- 
termine the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
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reach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  and  should 
lake  recommendations  or  decide  upon  the  meas- 
res  set  forth  in  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  this  Section 
>  be  taken  to  maintain  or  restore  peace  and 
jcurity. 

[Insert  the  following  paragraph  between  para- 
raphs  2  and  3:] 

Before  making  the  recommendations  or  decid- 
\g  upon  the  measures  for  the  maintenance  or  res- 
oration  of  peaee  and  security  in  accordance  with 
ie  provisions  of  paragraph  2,  the  Security  Coun- 
11  may  call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  comply 
nth  such  provisional  measures  as  it  may  deem 
ecessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  an  ag- 
ravation  of  the  situation.  Such  provisional 
leasures  should  be  without  prejudice  to  the  tights, 
!aims  or  position  of  the  parties  concerned.  Fail- 
re  to  comply  with  such  provisional  measures 
hould  be  duly  taken  account  of  by  the  Security 
'ouncil. 

9.  There  should  be  established  a  Military  Staff 
Committee  the  functions  of  which  should  be  to 
dvise  and  assist  the  Security  Council  on  all 
uestions  relating  to  the  Security  Council's  mili- 
ary requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
zonal peace  and  security,  to  the  employment 
nd  command  of  forces  placed  at  its  disposal,  to 
he  regulation  of  armaments,  and  to  possible  dis- 
rmament.  It  should  be  responsible  under  the 
Security  Council  for  the  strategic  direction  of  any 
rmed  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  Committee  should  be  composed  of 
he  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  permanent  members  of 
he  Security  Council  or  their  representatives.  Any 
aember  of  the  Organization  not  permanently  rep- 
resented on  the  Committee  should  be  invited  by 
he  Committee  to  be  associated  with  it  when  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  Committee's  respon- 
ibilities  requires  that  such  a  state  should  par- 
icipate  in  its  work.  Questions  of  command  of 
forces  should  be  worked  out  subsequently.  The 
Military  Staff  Committee,  with  the  authorization 
?/  the  Security  Council,  may  establish  regional 
subcommittees  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

:HAPTER     IX.     ARRANGEMENTS     FOR     INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COOPERATION 

Section  A.  Purpose  and  Kelationships 

1.  With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for 
peaceful  and   friendly  relations  among  nations 
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based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  Tights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples,  the  Organiza- 
tion should  facilitate  solutions  of  international 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  other  humanitarian 
problems  and  promote  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  language,  religion  or  sex.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  discharge  of  this  function 
should  be  vested  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
an  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Section  C.  Functions  and  Powers  of  the 
Economic  and  Social,  Council 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  be 
empowered:  [Insert,  after  paragraph  a,  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows :] 

To  make  recommendations  for  promoting  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms/ 

b.  To  make  recommendations,  on  its  own  initia- 
tive with  respect  to  international  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural  and  other  humanitarian  matters ; 

c.  To  receive  and  consider  reports  from  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  and  other  organizations  or 
agencies  brought  into  relationship  with  the  Or- 
ganization, and  to  coordinate  their  activities 
through  consultations  with,  and  recommendations 
to,  such  organizations  or  agencies; 

Section  D.  Organization  and  Procedure 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  set 
up  [delete  "an  economic  commission,  a  social  com- 
mission and  such  other  commissions  as  may  be 
required"]  commissions  in  the  fields  of  economic 
activity,  social  activity,  cultural  activity,  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  and  any  other  field  within 
the  competence  of  the  Council.  These  commis- 
sions should  consist  of  experts.  There  should  be 
a  permanent  staff  which  should  constitute  a  part 
of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Organization. 

CHAPTER  X.  THE   SECRETARIAT 

1.  There  should  be  a  Secretariat  comprising  a 
Secretary-General,  four  deputies  and  such  staff  as 
may  be  required  [delete  "The  Secretary-General 
should  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Organization.  He  should  be  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  on  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council,  for  such  term  and  under  such  conditions 
as  are  specified  in  the  Charter."]  The  Secretary- 
General  and  his  deputies  should  be  elected  by  the 
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General  Assembly  on  recommendation  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the 
Secretary -General  should  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
The  Secretary -General  should  be  the  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  Organization. 

4.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  the  staff  should  be  responsible 
only  to  the  Organisation.  Their  responsibilities 
should  be  exclusively  international  in  character, 
and  they  should  not  seek  or  receive  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  discharge  thereof  from  any  authority 
external  to  the  Organization.  The  members  should 
undertake  fully  to  respect  the  international  char- 
acter of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretariat  and 
not  to  seek  to  influence  any  of  their  nationals  in 
the  discharge  of  such  responsibilities. 

CHAPTER  XI.  AMENDMENTS 

1.  The  present  Charter  comes  into  force  after 
its  ratification  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes  by  the  members  of  the 
Organization  having  permanent  seats  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Organization. 

[Note :  The  existing  text  of  chapter  XI  becomes 
paragraph  2.] 

'2  [3].  A  general  conference  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  may  be  held  at  a  date  and  place 
to  be  fixed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Security 
Council  voting  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  VI,  Section  C,  paragraph  £,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  Charter.  Each  member 
shall  have  one  vote  in  the  Conference.  Any  altera- 
tions of  the  Charter  recommended  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Conference  shall  take  effect  when  rati- 
fied in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes  by  the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion having  permanent  membership  on  the  Security 
Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Organization. 

PROPOSALS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

CHAPTER   V.  THE    GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Section  B.  Functions  and  Powers 

[New  paragraph  to  follow  paragraph  6 :] 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Section,  the  General  Assembly  should  be  empow- 
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ered  to  recommend  measures  for  the  peaceful  ad 
justment  of  any  situations,  regardless  of  origin 
which  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general  u\ 
fare  or  friendly  relations  among  nations,  includ- 
ing situations  resulting  from  a  violation  of  tfu 
Purposes  and  Principles  set  forth  in  this  Charter 

CHAPTER  VIII.  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  MAIN 
TENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  ANT 
SECURITY  INCLUDING  PREVENTION  AND  SIP 
PRESSION   OF   AGGRESSION 

Section  C.  Regional  Arrangements 

2.  The  Security  Council  should,  where  appro- 
priate, utilize  such  arrangements  or  agencies  for 
enforcement  action  under  its  authority.  But  no 
enforcement  action  should  be  taken  under  regional 
arrangements  or  by  regional  agencies  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Security  Council  with  the 
exception  of  measures  against  enemy  states  in  this 
war  provided  for  pursuant  to  chapter  XII,  para- 
graph 2,  or,  in  regional  arrangements  directed 
against  renewal  of  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of 
such  states,  until  such  time  as  the  Organization 
may,  by  consent  of  the  Governments  concerned,  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  preventing 
further  aggression  by  a  State  now  at  war  with 
the  United  Nations. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TRUSTEE- 
SHIP, ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

[Note:  This  draft  deals  with  principles  and 
mechanism  only  and  makes  no  assumption  about 
the  inclusion  of  any  specific  territory.] 

1.  The  Organization  should  establish  under  its 
authority  a  system  of  international  trusteeship  for 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  such  terri- 
tories as  may  be  placed  thereunder  by  subsequent 
agreement. 

2.  The  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  sys- 
tem should  be:  (a)  to  further  international  peace 
and  security;  (b)  to  promote  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  advancement  of  the  trust  terri- 
tories and  their  inhabitants  and  their  progressive 
development  toward  self-government;  and  (c)  to 
provide  for  non-discriminatory  treatment  in  trust 
territories  with  respect  to  the  economic  and  other 
appropriate  civil  activities  of  the  nationals  of  all 
member  states. 
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3.  The  trusteeship  system  should  apply  only  to 
jch  territories  in  the  following  categories  as  may 
e  placed  thereunder  by  means  of  trusteeship  ar- 
mgements:  (a)  territories  now  held  under  man- 
atc :  (b)  territories  which  may  be  detached  from 
nemv  states  as  a  result  of  this  war;  and  (c)  ter- 
itories  voluntarily  placed  under  the  system  by 
:ates  responsible  for  their  administration.  It 
•ould  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  agreement  as  to 
•hich  territories  would  be  brought  under  a  trus- 
?eship  system  and  upon  what  terms. 

4.  The  trusteeship  arrangement  for  each  tern- 
ary to  be  placed  under  trusteeship  should  be  agreed 
pon  by  the  states  directly  concerned  and  should  be 
pproved  as  provided  for  in  paragraphs  7  and  8 
elow. 

5.  The  trusteeship  arrangements  in  each  case 
hould  include  the  terms  under  which  the  territory 
rill  be  administered. 

6.  There  may  be  designated,  in  the  trusteeship 
rrangement,  a  strategic  area  or  areas  which  may 
aclude  part  or  all  of  the  territory  to  which  the 
rrangement  applies. 

7.  All  fimctions  of  the  Organization  relating  to 
trategic  areas,  including  the  approval  of  the  trus- 
eeship    arrangements    and    their    alteration    or 
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amendment,  should  be  exercised  by  the  Security 
Council. 

8.  The  functions  of  the  Organization  with  re- 
gard to  trusteeship  arrangements  for  all  other 
areas  should  be  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly. 

9.  In  order  to  assist  the  General  Assembly  to 
carry  out  those  functions  under  the  trusteeship 
system  not  reserved  to  the  Security  Council,  there 
should  be  established  a  Trusteeship  Council  which 
would  operate  under  its  authority.  The  Trustee- 
ship Council  should  consist  of  specially  qualified 
representatives,  designated  (a)  one  each  by  the 
states  administering  trust  territories ;  and  (b)  one 
each  by  an  equal  number  of  other  states  named  for 
three-year  periods  by  the  General  Assembly. 

10.  The  General  Assembly,  and  under  its  author- 
ity, the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  carrying  out  their 
functions,  should  be  empowered  to  consider  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  administering  authorities, 
to  accept  petitions,  to  institute  investigations,  and 
to  take  other  action  within  their  competence  as  de- 
fined by  the  trusteeship  arrangements. 

11.  The  administering  authority  in  each  trust 
territory  within  the  competence  of  the  General  As- 
sembly should  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  upon  the  basis  of  a  questionnaire 
formulated  by  the  Trusteeship  Council. 


Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State1 


The  four  sponsoring  Governments  agreed  last 
light  to  present  as  their  joint  proposals  most  of 
heir  amendments  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
josals. 

I  believe  the  very  wide  extent  of  agreement 
•eached  on  these  amendments  by  the  sponsoring 
jovernments  so  quickly,  and  so  early  in  the  con- 
ference, is  an  achievement  of  great  importance 
for  the  successful  outcome  of  our  labors. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  substance  of  these 
imendments  and  of  three  additional  amendments 
jeing  proposed  by  the  United  States  results,  in 
[arge  part,  from  the  very  full  world-wide  discus- 
sion of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  which  has 
seen  carried  on  since  last  October. 

Many  suggestions  made  by  individual  citizens 
ar  civic  groups  in  the  United  States  are  reflected 
in  these  amendments.  The  assistance  and  advice 
of  the  consultants  to  the  United  States  Delegation 
bave  been  invaluable. 


Seldom  has  there  been  a  greater  demonstration 
of  respect  for  democratic  rights  or  a  fuller  proof 
of  the  high  value  of  democratic  procedures. 

Two  important  amplifications  of  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  Proposals  made  in  the  amendments 
agreed  upon  last  night  concern  the  promotion  of 
individual  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, and  further  strengthening  of  the  machinery 
for  keeping  the  peace. 

To  the  original  purposes  of  the  world  Organiza- 
tion as  stated  in  chapter  I  have  now  been  added : 
first,  as  the  basis  of  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  among  nations,  the  principles  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples;  second, 
the  promotion  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  people  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  language,  religion,  or  sex.  Thus,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  are  pledged  to  interna- 

1  Made  In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  at  his  press  conference 
on  May  5, 1945. 
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tional  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  individuals 
everywhere. 

The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  China  were  in  full  accord  upon 
the  strong  statements  regarding  equal  rights  for 
all  nations,  large  and  small,  and  the  individual 
human  rights  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  include 
as  fundamental  purposes  of  the  world  Organi- 
zation. 

The  responsibility  for  the  work  of  assisting  in 
the  realization  of  individual  human  rights  and 
basic  freedoms  is  placed  primarily  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

Several  amendments  to  this  effect  have  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  chapters  concerned  with  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Assembly  and  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  Establishment  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  a  commission  for 
the  promotion  of  human  rights  is  now  specifically 
provided  for.  In  addition,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  would  set  up  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  commissions. 

President  Eoosevelt  listed  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  want,  and  free- 
dom from  fear  as  the  four  fundamental  freedoms 
for  which  this  war  is  being  fought.  We  know  that 
these  freedoms  cannot  be  achieved  overnight,  and 
that  it  will  require  long  years  of  effort  and  strug- 
gle to  realize  them  fully.  But  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  road  should  make  us  all  the  more 
eager  to  set  our  feet  upon  it  firmly  and  hopefully. 
I  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  will  become  one  of 
the  great  institutions  toward  which  all  peoples 
will  turn  for  hope  and  effective  action.  I  believe 
that  here  at  San  Francisco  we  are  laying  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  economic  and  social  collabora- 
tion of  nations,  and  that  history  may  well  prove 
that  of  all  things  we  have  done  here  this  was  the 
most  important. 

A  substantial  addition  to  the  functions  of  the 
Security  Council  is  an  amendment  to  chapter  VIII 
providing  that  the  Council  can  recommend  not 
only  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement  but  also 
the  actual  terms  of  settlement  whenever  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  request  such  action. 

Moreover,  under  a  further  amendment,  the 
Council  may,  pending  final  settlement,  call  upon 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  comply  with  provisional 
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measures  necessary  to  prevent  aggravation  of  thi 
dispute. 

An  important  amendment,  which  is  an  addition 
to  the  principles  stated  in  chapter  II,  specifies  that 
the  Organization  shall  not  interfere  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  any  nation,  with  the  significant  quali- 
fication that  a  claim  of  domestic  jurisdiction  can- 
not prevent  enforcement  action  by  the  Security 
Council  in  dealing  with  threats  to  the  peace  or  in 
dealing  with  acts  of  aggression. 

Another  amendment  sets  up,  for  the  first  time, 
the  procedure  by  which  the  Charter  of  the  world 
Organization  will  come  into  force.  It  provides 
that  the  Charter  will  take  effect  when  it  has  been 
ratified  by  the  five  nations  having  permanent 
seats  on  the  Security  Council  and  a  simple  major- 
ity of  the  other  members  of  the  Organization.  The 
same  rules  would  apply  in  putting  into  effect  later 
amendments  to  the  Charter. 

The  four  sponsoring  Governments  have  agreed 
upon  an  amendment  which  provides  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  may  call  a  general  conference  to 
recommend  amendments  to  the  Charter  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

Another  amendment  is  concerned  with  fair  rep- 
resentation for  the  so-called  "middle-sized"  na- 
tions and  the  small  nations  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. This  is  done  by  setting  up  the  principle  that 
the  non-permanent  members  of  the  Council  should 
be  elected  by  the  Assembly  with  due  regard  first 
to  their  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  and  also  to  equitable  geographical 
distribution. 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  jointly  proposed 
by  the  four  sponsoring  Governments,  the  United 
States  Delegation  has  also  submitted  other  amend- 
ments. Further  consultations  on  these  amend- 
ments will  be  held. 

One  of  these  amendments  would  clarify  the 
power  of  the  Assembly  to  recommend  measures 
for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situation, 
regardless  of  origin,  likely  to  impair  the  general 
welfare  or  friendly  relations,  including  situations 
resulting  from  a  violation  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  proposed  Charter  of  the  world 
Organization. 

A  second  United  States  amendment  clarifies 
the  authority  of  the  Security  Council  in  regard 
to  regional  arrangements  directed  against  the 
present  Axis  powers.    It  reemphasizes  the  pro- 
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sal  that  no  enforcement  action  would  be  taken 
der  regional  arrangements  without  the  author- 
r  of  the  Security  Council,  except  when  such 
tion  was  directed  against  states  now  at  war 
th  the  United  Nations.  This  provision  is  con- 
tent with  chapter  XII  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
•oposals,  which  states  that  no  provision  of  the 
uirter  should  preclude  action  taken  or  author- 
Hi  in  relation  to  enemy  states  as  a  result  of  the 
esent  war  by  the  Governments  having  respon- 
llity  for  such  action. 

We  are  proposing  a  wholly  new  chapter  which 
als  with  the  vital  subject  of  international  trus- 
?ship  for  certain  territories.  Pursuant  to  the 
•imea  agreement,  consultations  with  the  other 
ur  Governments  which  would  have  permanent 
ats  on  the  Security  Council  are  under  way  on 
ese  Proposals. 

The  Organization  would  establish  a  system  of 
ternational  trusteeship  applying  to  three  classes 
1  territories  which  may  be  placed  under  the  sys- 
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tern  by  means  of  trusteeship  arrangements :  terri- 
tories now  under  mandate;  territories  which  may 
be  detached  from  enemy  states  as  a  result  of  this 
war;  and  territories  voluntarily  placed  under  the 
system  by  the  administering  states. 

Specific  provision  is  made  for  designating 
strategic  areas  in  a  trusteeship  arrangement  ap- 
plying to  any  particular  territory.  The  Security 
Council  has  jurisdiction  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  Organization  with  regard  to  these  strategic 
areas,  while  the  General  Assembly,  assisted  by  a 
trusteeship  council,  exercises  the  function  with 
regard  to  other  trust  areas. 

The  system  here  proposed  holds  great  promise 
for  the  development  and  progress  of  the  peoples 
of  dependent  areas.  It  must  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  here  dealing  only  with  the  ma- 
chinery for  trusteeship.  No  consideration  will 
be  given  at  this  conference  to  specific  territories 
which  are  to  be  placed  under  the  system.  That 
will  be  left  for  future  arrangements. 
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MESSAGE  TO  CORDELL  HULL1 


• 


leleased  to  the  press  May  5] 

The  Secretary  of  State  sent  the  following  tele- 
ram  to  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull: 

Sax  Francisco,  California, 

May  4,  19Jt£. 

At  this  historic  conference  of  the  United  Na- 
ons,  which  your  high  idealism  and  untiring  ef- 
jrts  have  done  so  much  to  make  possible,  we  join 
l  sending  to  you  this  message  as  a  token  of 
ur  profound  affection  and  respect.  We  need 
ardly  say  that  the  absence  from  San  Francisco 
f  the  statesman  who  has  come  to  be  regarded  all 
ver  the  world  as  the  Father  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  organization  is  most  keenly  and  constantly 
elt,  not  only  by  ourselves  but  also  by  your  many 
riends  from  the  other  nations  represented  here. 
Ve  are  all  hopeful  that  before  the  conference  ends 
ou  will  be  able  to  join  us  and  renew  again  the 
krsonal  counsel  and  collaboration  which  had  such 
ruitful  results  at  Moscow  and  elsewhere. 

With  most  cordial  and  affectionate  personal  re- 
tards. Anthony  Eden 
V.  M.  Molotov 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


Mr.  Hull's  reply  follows : 

United  States  Naval  Hospital 

Bethesda,  Maryland 
May  5,  194-5 
I  am  deeply  touched  by  your  message  and  send 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks.  The  progress  of  your 
deliberations  has  my  constant  and  prayerful  at- 
tention. It  has  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me 
that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  join  your  councils 
and  to  meet  my  many  dear  friends. 

My  faith  has  never  wavered.  I  know  you  will 
succeed.  I  am  confident  that  you  and  all  the  other 
leaders  of  peoples  the  world  over  will  not  lose 
sight  of  the  great  objectives  which  give  our  com- 
mon victory  its  meaning.  I  know  that  united  in  the 
spirit  of  our  great  purpose  you  cannot  fail  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  historic  hour. 
I  salute  your  splendid  leadership. 

Cordell  Hull 


1  Mr.  Hull  is  senior  adviser  to  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation, 
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ASSIGNMENTS  TO  COMMISSIONS 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  May  2] 

The  Delegates,  Advisers,  and  Technical  Experts 
of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  have  been 
assigned  as  follows  to  the  Commissions  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization : 

COMMISSION  I.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Delegates 

Representative  Sol  Bloom 

Representative  Charles  A.  Eaton 

Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve 
Advisers 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong 

Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles 

Mr.  Harley  A.  Notter 
Technical  Experts 

Mr.  Durward  V.  Sandifer 

Miss  Dorothy  Fosdick 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hartley 

Mr.  Carlton  Savage 

Mr.  John  D.  Tomlinson 

COMMISSION  II.  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Delegates 

Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 

Representative  Sol  Bloom 

Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve 
Advisers 

Mr.  Leo  Pasvolsky 

Mr.  Isaiah  Bowman 

Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles 

Mr.  Leroy  D.  Stinebower 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Taussig 

Mr.  Harry  White 

Lt.  Gen.  Stanley  D.  Embiek 

Vice  Admiral  Russell  Willson 

Mr.  Abe  Fortas 

Mr.  Charles  Brannan 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Waring 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Tracy 

Mr.  Oscar  Cox 
Technical  Experts 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gerig 

Col.  C.  H.  Bonesteel,  III 

Mrs.  Esther  Brunauer 

Mr.  Ralph  Bunche 

Mr.  Andrew  W.  Cordier 

Mr.  Bryn  J.  Hovde 

Mr.  Walter  Kotschnig 

Mr.  Otis  E.  Mulliken 

Mr.  John  Parke  Young 

COMMISSION  III.  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
Delegates 
Mr.  Cordell  Hull 
.Senator  Tom  Connally 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
Comdr.  Harold  10.  Stassen,  U.S.N.R. 
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Advisers 

Mr.  Leo  Pasvolsky 

Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong 

Mr.  Isaiah  Bowman 

Mr.  Avra  M.  Warren 

Mr.  John  D.  Hickerson 

Mr.  John  J.  McCloy 

Lt.  Gen.  Stanley  D.  Embiek 

Maj.  Gen.  Muir  S.  Fairchild 

Maj.  Gen.  R.  L.  Walsh 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenner  Hertford 

Mr.  Artemus  Gates 

Admiral  Arthur  J.  Hepburn 

Vice  Admiral  Russell  Willson 

Rear  Admiral  Harold  C.  Train 
Technical  Experts 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson 

Mr.  J.  Wesley  Adams,  Jr. 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Blaisdell 

Col.  C.  H.  Bonesteel,  III 

Lt.  Bernard  Brodie,  U.S.N.R. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Buehrig 

Mr.  Clyde  Eagleton 

Col.  P.  M.  Hamilton 

Mr.  Harry  N.  Howard 

Commodore  T.  P.  Jeter,  U.S.N. 
Col.  Shaler  Ladd,  U.S.M.C. 
Lt.  Col.  W.  A.  McRae 
Mr.  Warren  Roberts 
Mr.  William  Sanders 
Mr.  Durward  V.  Sandifer 

COMMISSION  IV.  JUDICIAL  ORGANIZATION 

Delegates 

Senator  Tom  Connally 

Comdr.  Harold  E.  Stassen,  U.S.N.R. 
Advisers 

Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth 

Mr.  Charles  Fahy 
Technical  Experts 

Mr.  Durward  V.  Sandifer 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Jessup 

Miss  Marcia  Maylott 

Mr.  Henry  Reiff 

Miss  Marjorie  M.  Whiteman 


Merchant  Shipping 

India 

The  Agent  General  for  India  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  by  a  note  dated  February  14, 1945, 
that  the  Government  of  India  wished  to  accede  to 
the  Agreement  on  Principles  Having  Reference  to 
the  Continuance  of  Co-ordinated  Control  of  Mer- 
chant Shipping  signed  at  London  August  5,  1944. 
The  accession  became  effective  April  9,  1945,  the 
date  of  identic  notes  to  the  Government  of  India 
from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 


HAY  6,  1945 


University  of  California  Confers  Degree  on  the 

Secretary  of  State 


REMARKS  UPON  ACCEPTANCE1 


President  Sprotjl,  Governor  Warren,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  Faculty, 
)istixguished  Guests  :  It  is  a  high  honor  to  re- 
eive  from  this  great  University  and  in  the  com- 
>anv  of  these  distinguished  United  Nations  states- 
nen  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  come  to  the  Uni- 
-ersity  of  California  to  pay  my  respects  to  a 
iniversity  which  stands  so  high  in  the  ranks  of 
nstitutions  of  learning. 

We  come  to  you  from  the  United  Nations  Con- 
erence  across  the  Bay  where  we  and  the  repre- 
entatives  of  the  other  United  Nations  are  engaged 
n  the  preparation  of  a  charter  of  a  world  organi- 
ation  to  maintain  the  peace. 

The  Conference  has  made  a  good  beginning 
ipon  this  momentous  task.  Its  work  is  proceeding 
>n  schedule.  The  area  of  agreement  is  already 
remendously  impressive.  The  United  Nations 
rill  accomplish  what  they  have  set  out  to  do. 
JVhatever  lesser  differences  there  are  between 
hem  have  been  and  will  be  resolved  in  the  higher 
immunity  of  interests  and  purpose  that  binds 
hem  together. 

The  United  Nations  are  united  in  the  purpose 
o  build  a  peace  in  which  freedom  of  speech, 
:reedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  fear,  and  free- 
lom  from  want  can  be  realized  for  all  peoples 
sverywhere,  of  every  race  and  creed  and  color. 

I  hope  that  all  those  who  watch  and  read  about 
he  proceedings  of  the  Conference  from  day  to 
lav  will  never  forget  this  fundamental  unity.  It 
itands  like  a  rock  upon  a  shore  resisting  the  waves 
vhich  break  upon  it. 

It  is  upon  this  strong  and  steady  rock  of  unity 
hat  our  work  at  San  Francisco  is  firmly  based. 
Because  of  this  unity  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
>noe  will  succeed. 

In  the  past  two  days  tremendous  events  in  Eu- 
rope have  followed  each  other  with  such  amazing 
•apidity  that  it  has  been  sometimes  difficult  to 
rrasp  their  full  drama  and  their  significance  to 
mr  hopes  for  peace. 

'Made  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  May  4,  1945. 
643609 — 45 3 


The  death  of  Hitler,  the  fall  of  Berlin,  the  rapid 
surrenders  of  one  German  Army  after  another — 
only  a  short  time  ago  these  things  seemed  far  be- 
yond our  reach.  Now  we  receive  news  of  them 
almost  as  we  receive  news  of  the  inevitable  and 
the  expected. 

Yet  what  untold  courage,  sacrifice,  and  suffer- 
ing— what  determination  and  plain  hard  work 
have  gone  into  the  making  of  these  great  victories ! 
At  the  beginning  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
many  months  of  great  danger  and  of  seeming 
disaster.  Then  there  were  many  additional 
months  of  arduous  preparation.  And  finally  there 
was  the  long  succession  of  mighty  offensives  that 
have  at  last  brought  us  to  these  hours  of  triumph. 

I  ask  you  to  think  back  today  to  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary 1942,  when  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
was  signed.  Think  of  the  weeks  immediately  fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor,  of  Britain  standing  as  a 
last  outpost  on  the  west  against  a  Nazi-dominated 
Europe,  of  the  German  Armies  deep  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  was  three  and  a  half  years 
ago. 

The  United  Nations  could  not  win  victory  in 
Europe  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  They  have  still 
to  win  the  victory  over  Japan  that  is  now  assured, 
but  not  yet  accomplished. 

In  the  same  way,  the  United  Nations  cannot 
assure  a  lasting  peace  in  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
This  Conference  alone  will  not  assure  it. 

Only  the  close  collaboration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  years  just  past  has  brought  us  victory. 
Only  by  strengthening  that  collaboration  in  the 
years  ahead  shall  we  win  peace. 

And  it  will  not  be  easy  at  any  stage  upon  the 
road.  Although  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for 
peace  and  freedom  is  infinitely  less  than  the  ter- 
rible price  for  war,  making  peace  together  will 
seem  at  times  even  more  difficult  than  waging  war 
together. 

This  is  a  paradox  that  statesmen  and  govern- 
ments cannot  resolve  by  themselves.  It  will  re- 
quire from  all  the  people  not  only  strong  resolu- 
tion but  clear  understanding  to  bring  to  pass  what 

they  desire. 

(Continued  on  page  880) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


Civilian  Supplies  for  the  Liberated  Areas  of 

Northwest  Europe 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  1] 

Samuel  I.  Rosenman  has  submitted  his  report 
to  President  Truman  on  the  matter  of  civilian  sup- 
plies for  the  liberated  areas  of  northwest  Europe. 
The  report  is  the  result  of  a  mission  to  these  coun- 
tries, on  which  he  was  recently  sent  by  the  late 
President. 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  President — who 
is  very  sympathetic  with  the  needs  of  the  liberated 
countries — Judge  Eosenman  has  discussed  and  is 
now  discussing  the  question  with  the  Government 
agencies  concerned  in  the  matter,  with  the  view  of 
seeing  to  what  extent,  if  any,  these  needs  can  be 
met. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  release  of  the 
following  summary  of  the  highlights  of  the 
report : 

Summary  of  Report  of  Samuel  I.  Rosenman 

1.  The  immediate  and  long-range  economic  sit- 
uations of  these  liberated  countries  are  extremely 
serious.    The  needs  vary  from  country  to  country. 

Seven  million  displaced  persons  brought  into 
Germany  from  overrun  countries  as  slave  labor 
will  increase  its  seriousness.  These  people  have  no 
source  of  food  of  their  own,  and  will  place  a  criti- 
cal burden  upon  an  already  severely  limited  food 
supply. 

Except  in  the  rural,  food-raising  areas,  a  dan- 
gerously low  level  of  nutrition  generally  exists; 
coal  production  meets  not  even  minimum  require- 
ments; ports  have  suffered  great  damage  by  bomb- 
ing and  demolition. 

Railroads,  canals,  and  highways  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed ;  and  what  remains 
of  the  usable  means  of  internal  transportation  have 
been  largely  devoted  to  Allied  military  use.  The 
resultant  lack  of  adequate  transport  carries  serious 
consequences. 

Physical  destruction  is  greater  than  in  the  last 
war.  Manufacturing  is  paralyzed  by  destruction 
or  damage,  lack  of  raw  materials,  and  inadequate 
plant  maintenance. 

2.  The  needs  of  northwest  Europe's  liberated 
areas  arc  grave,  not  only  from  a  humanitarian 


aspect,  but  because  they  involve  internal  and  in 
ternational  political  considerations.  The  futun 
permanent  peace  of  Europe  depends  largely  upoi 
restoration  of  the  economy  of  these  countries,  in 
eluding  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  and  em 
ployment.  United  States  economy,  too,  will  h 
deeply  affected  unless  northwest  Europe  agair 
resumes  its  place  in  the  international  exchange  oJ 
goods  and  services.  Furthermore,  a  chaotic  anc 
hungry  Europe  is  not  fertile  ground  in  whicr. 
stable,  democratic,  and  friendly  governments  cai 
be  reared. 

3.  A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation  would 
indicate  that  the  responsibility  for  providing  a 
substantial  share  of  most  civilian  supplies  will 
rest  on  the  United  States.  United  States  policj 
should  dictate  acceptance  of  this  responsibility 
as  far  as  possible. 

4.  To  be  effective,  the  acceptance  of  this  respon- 
sibility as  a  Government  policy  should  be  enunci- 
ated by  the  President  himself.  The  policy  should 
be  framed  so  as  to  assure  that  the  supplies  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  all  lib- 
erated areas  will  be  met  as  fully  as  the  successful 
prosecution  of  military  operations  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  essential  domestic  economy  will 
permit. 

5.  Once  this  policy  is  enunciated,  a  high-level 
interdepartmental  committee  should  be  main- 
tained to  advocate  and  support  the  claims  pre- 
sented by  the  liberated  countries,  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  policy  is  in  fact  continuously  carried  out. 

6.  The  most  immediate  and  urgent  needs  com- 
mon to  all  northwest  European  countries  are  cer- 
tain types  of  food,  coal,  coal-mining  equipment, 
and  the  means  of  internal  transportation. 

7.  The  available  supply  of  many  kinds  of  food 
is  insufficient  for  minimum  requirements.  To  meet 
the  United  States  share  of  these  needs,  a  reexami- 
nation of  total  requirements  against  our  supplies 
should  be  made.  Certain  appropriate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  assure  maximum  production  of  food  in 
the  liberated  areas.  We  should  examine  the  situa- 
tion of  those  countries  liberated  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  eastern  Europe  in  order  to  ascertain  what  food 
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Drpluses  may  be  available  there  for  the  deficit 
vas  of  western  Europe. 

S.  Coal  is  one  of  the  most  important  keys  to 
tonomic  recovery  in  northwest  Europe.  Meeting 
en  minimum  coal  requirements  for  a  year  or 
ore  after  V-E  Day  will  be  impossible.  Any  ma- 
rial  alleviation  of  this  situation  would  require 
axiinmn  coal  production  in  Germany.  This, 
lwever,  entails  certain  serious  political  decisions, 
•cause  it  would  mean:  Immediate  shipment  of 
»al-mining  supplies  to  Germany;  rehabilitation 
:  battle-damaged  or  demolished  German  mines; 
storation  of  German  transport  facilities  for 
iners  and  mining  purposes ;  supply  of  adequate 
iod.  clothing,  and  footwear  for  German  miners; 
•ovision  of  electric  power  to  produce  coal  even 
it  entails  rehabilitation  of  some  part  of  local 
ilitio>  :  and  the  use  of  forced  German  labor  where 
i  ry.  These  political  questions  are  not  within 
,e  province  of  the  mission  to  answer.  Failure  to 
ke  the  steps  outlined,  however,  would  place  in- 
irmountable  limitations  on  the  extraction  of  Ger- 
an  coal  for  liberated  countries.  The  United 
ttes  should  examine  the  extent  to  which  it  can 
pply  coal  to  Europe,  especially  during  any  pe- 
od  of  easier  shipping  which  may  develop  after 
-E  Day ;  for  the  lack  of  coal  is  of  gravest  political 
id  economic  concern. 

9.  There  can  be  little  economic  rehabilitation 
itil  the  internal  transportation  situation  is  im- 
•oved.  The  liberated  areas  should  be  given 
•ompt  and  high  priorities  for  rolling-stock,  loco- 
otives,  maintenance  and  repair-shop  supplies, 
id  raw  materials  for  local  production  of  railroad 
uipment.  A  survey  to  determine  the  availability 
!  Army  trucks  after  V-E  Day,  for  transfer  to 
ese  countries,  should  be  made ;  also  the  possibil- 
y  of  reconditioning  used  trucks  here  and  abroad 
ould  be  explored. 

10.  Port  capacity  and  clearances  are  now  suffi- 
snt  so  that  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  re- 
lictions upon  procurement  by  the  national  gov- 
nments  or  upon  the  allocation  of  ships  to  them, 
be  limiting  factor  in  the  immediate  future  is  the 
ortage  of  supplies.  Should  shipping  develop  to 
choke-point,  the  shipping  position  should  be 
examined  at  the  highest  level  to  insure  maximum 
location  to  the  liberated  areas,  consistent,  of 
urse,  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
id  the  needs  of  our  other  Allies.  Full  advantage 
ould  be  taken  of  present  allocations  and  any 
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temporary   ease   of   shipping  shortly   after  V-E 
Day. 

11.  To  supplement  the  electric  power  in  liber- 
ated areas,  thus  saving  coal  and  transportation, 
we  should  seek  increased  exports  of  electricity 
from  Germany. 

12.  Petroleum  is  essential  for  economic  rehabili- 
tation, particularly  for  its  use  in  transportation. 
SHAEF  now  handles  petroleum  imports;  but 
the  responsibility  will  ultimately  revert  to  the 
governments  of  these  areas.  Planning  for  the 
transition  should  be  undertaken  now7. 

13.  Highest  level  decisions  must  be  made  im- 
mediately regarding  the  use  of  German  productive 
capacitjr,  and  the  extent,  if  at  all,  to  which  it  should 
be  restored  and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  liber- 
ated countries  of  northwest  Europe. 

14.  Interim  reparations  machinery  should  be 
established  at  once  to  handle  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  removing  for  needed  use  in  liberated  coun- 
tries the  movable  goods  uncovered  in  Germany  by 
Allied  armies  which  SHAEF  does  not  need.  It 
should  be  integrated  with  the  work  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission. 

15.  Repatriation  of  displaced  persons  should  be 
undertaken  as  speedily  as  possible. 

16.  As  the  land  of  France  and  Belgium  and  the 
adjacent  seas  are  filled  with  German  mines,  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  agriculture,  shipping,  and  fish- 
ing is  severely  restricted.  As  part  of  the  peace 
terms,  Germany  should  be  compelled  to  furnish 
the  personnel  to  remove  these  mines. 

17.  The  military  has  met  the  responsibility 
placed  on  it  for  providing  sufficient  civilian  sup- 
plies in  northwest  European  liberated  countries 
to  prevent  disease  and  unrest.  It  has  done  this 
job  well,  despite  the  limitations  of  shipping,  har- 
bors, supply,  and  inland  transportation.  Military 
commanders  in  the  field  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  at  least  a  minimum  econ- 
omy in  the  path  of  their  communications.  These 
countries  will  also  serve  as  redeployment  bases 
after  V-E  Day.  The  immediate  requirements  of 
these  areas,  however,  go  beyond  the  bare  neces- 
sities called  for  by  the  military  in  the  performance 
of  its  responsibility  for  civilian  supplies.  This 
responsibility  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

18.  It  is  a  new  concept  that  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  civilian  populations  and  temporary 
governmental  administration  is  a  necessary  part 
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of  our  Army's  military  mission.  Modern  total  war 
has  brought  the  military  into  direct  contact  with 
the  political  and  economic  lives  of  the  countries 
through  which  it  passes  and  has  demonstrated  the 
soundness  of  this  concept. 

19.  To  discharge  successfully  our  responsibility 
in  economic  relations  with  the  liberated  countries, 
our  embassies  should  have  the  necessary  personnel, 
adequately  experienced  and  trained.  In  this  period 
of  emergency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  trained  manpower  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

20.  The  largest  responsibility  in  dealing  with 
economic  problems  in  the  field  falls  upon  the  State 
Department  and  FEA.  In  all  cases,  the  senior 
economic  officer  in  each  embassy  should  be  the  joint 
designee  of  these  agencies,  as  in  Paris  and  Brus- 
sels, where  it  has  proved  to  be  a  sound  arrange- 
ment. 

21.  The  present  Liberated  Areas  Committee 
should  be  designated  as  the  advocate  of  the  claim- 
ant countries,  referred  to  in  5  above.  At  present, 
it  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  comparable  membership  of 
FEA,  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments.  It 
is  essential  that  the  level  of  original  membership 
be  maintained.  It  should  have  an  outstandingly 
able  secretariat,  adequately  staffed,  capable  of  ex- 
ercising general  coordinating  responsibility  for 
the  members,  and  do  the  day-to-day  work  of  the 
Committee. 

22.  The  Washington  machinery  for  allocating 
supplies  to  liberated  areas  should  be  simplified  and 
streamlined.  The  President  should  designate 
someone  to  examine  this  machinery  and  to  recom- 
mend changes  designed  to  eliminate  the  complex- 
ities which  now  exist. 

23.  UNRRA's  supply  activities  in  northwest  Eu- 
rope are  comparatively  unimportant.  In  the  prob- 
lem of  displaced  persons,  however,  UNRRA  should 
be  encouraged  to  greater  participation  compatible 
with  military  necessities  and  the  liberated  coun- 
tries' own  decisions.  UNRRA's  needs  will  in- 
crease. It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  it  be  given 
appropriate  consideration  for  supplies,  transport, 
and  ocean  shipping. 

24.  The  European  Economic  Committee,  Euro- 
pean Central  Inland  Transport  Organization,  Eu- 
ropean Coal  Organization,  and  United  Maritime 
Authority,  if  created  and  thereafter  supported, 
can  perform  helpful  roles.  The  State  Department, 
fully  aware  of  their  possible  contribution,  is  fol- 
lowing their  development  closely  with  the  pur- 


pose of  expediting  their  establishment  on  a  basis 
acceptable  to  the  countries  most  directly  concerned. 

25.  Discussions  with  the  governments  of  the  lib- 
erated countries  relating  to  financial  assistance  for 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  should  be  under- 
taken several  months  hence.  These  countries  are 
not  yet  ready  for  such  discussions.  In  the  mean- 
time data  is  being  assembled  on  the  extent  of  de- 
struction, cost  of  reconstruction,  and  available  for- 
eign assets.  Substantial  benefit  will  come  from 
the  passage  of  Bretton  Woods  legislation,  repeal 
of  the  Johnson  act,  and  the  amendments  relating 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Facilities  for  credits 
to  the  liberated  countries  should  be  established  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

26.  Since  allocation  of  civilian  supplies  to  lib- 
erated countries,  in  all  probability,  will  cut  into  the 
ration  of  the  American  consumer,  a  wide-spread 
official  and  public  campaign  should  be  undertaken 
to  inform  the  American  people  of  the  gravity  of 
the  needs  of  our  Allies  in  liberated  Europe. 

Conversely,  there  is  no  adequate  understanding 
by  the  ordinary  civilians  in  these  liberated  areas 
of  what  the  Americans  and  British  have  done  for 
the  civilian  population  of  these  countries.  Nor 
do  they  realize  that  in  the  United  States,  too,  there 
are  grave  shortages.  We  should  improve  the  trans- 
mission abroad  of  the  story  of  the  American  war 
effort  and  of  American  sacrifices  to  improve  the 
lot  of  our  Allies. 

Liberation  of  the  * 

Netherlands  1 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  May  5] 

The  complete  liberation  of  the  Netherlands 
marked  by  the  unconditional  surrender  in  the  field 
of  the  last  remaining  German  forces  there  will 
cause  especial  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  During  the  months  since  the  Allied 
advance  came  to  a  halt  at  the  Maas  last  September 
the  Nazis  have  wreaked  savage  destruction  on  the 
provinces  still  unliberated.  Thousands  died  by 
starvation,  several  hundred  thousand  more  were 
carried  away  to  forced  slave  labor  under  inhuman 
conditions,  a  large  part  of  the  best  arable  land  was 
flooded,  looting  and  pillage  were  carried  out  on 
a  vast  scale,  and  the  factories,  public  utilities,  and 
the  harbor  installations  of  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam were  wantonly  wrecked. 
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Throughout  this  period  the  undaunted  Nether- 
nders  continued  by  steadfast  resistance  to  con- 
•ibute  their  utmost  to  the  common  victory.  At 
ie  request  of  the  Netherlands  Government  and  of 
aneral  Eisenhower  they  maintained  since  last 
eptember  an  unbroken  transportation  strike 
hich  disrupted  Nazis'  operations  at  the  price  of 
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reduction  of  Netherland  food  supplies  to  starva- 
tion levels,  particularly  in  the  large  cities. 

Relief  to  the  starving  population  has  already 
begun  by  air,  by  sea,  and  by  land.  In  the  great 
task  of  restoring  their  ruined  motherland  the  he- 
roic people  of  the  Netherlands  may  count  on  the 
heartfelt  good-will  of  the  American  people. 


Chronological  Account  of  Himmler's 
Surrender  Offer 


leleased  to  the  press  May  2] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  on 
lav  -2  released  the  following  chronological  ac- 
junt  of  Himmler's  surrender  offer : 

1.  April  2h,  11  p.m.,  Swedish  time  {5  p.m., 
\W.T.).  The  American  Minister  to  Sweden, 
[ersehel  V.  Johnson,  and  the  British  Minister,  Sir 
rictor  Mallett,  are  summoned  by  Swedish  For- 
ign  Minister  Gunther  and  advised  of  Himmler's 
urrender  offer. 

2.  April  25,  3  a.m.,  Swedish  time  {April  21>,  9 
>./?!.,  E.W.T.).  American  Minister  to  Sweden, 
lerschel  V.  Johnson,  files  his  cable  to  the  Depart- 
lent. 

Summary  of  message:  (1)  Count  Bernadotte 
let  Himmler  at  Liibeck  at  1  o'clock  the  morning 
f  April  24,  at  Himmler's  request.  (2)  Himmler 
aid  Hitler  was  so  ill  he  might  already  be  dead  and 
ould  not  live  more  than  two  days  (General  Schull- 
nburg,  Himmler's  confidential  staff  officer,  said 
litler  was  suffering  from  brain  hemorrhage) ,  and 
hat  he,  Himmler,  was  therefore  in  a  position  of 
ull  authority.  (3)  Himmler  asked  Swedish  Gov- 
irnment  to  arrange  for  him  to  meet  Eisenhower 
n  order  to  arrange  to  capitulate  on  the  whole 
vestern  front  (including  Holland).  Bernadotte 
isked  if  Norway  and  Denmark  were  included  in 
he  capitulation.  Himmler  agreed  to  order  his 
roops  in  Norway  and  Denmark  to  surrender  to 
American,  British,  or  Swedish  troops.  (4) 
Elimmler  said  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
ight  on  the  eastern  front  and  stipulated  that  his 
)ffer  was  for  the  western  Allies  only. 

3.  April  25.  Meeting  at  Pentagon  Building.  A 
neeting  is  held  early  in  the  afternoon  of  April  25 
it  the  Pentagon  Building,  attended  by  the  Presi- 
ient,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Mr.  Grew,  the 


Acting  Secretary  of  State.  The  President  com- 
municates with  Mr.  Churchill  and  they  agree  upon 
messages  to  Stalin.  The  President  sends  his  mes- 
sage to  Marshal  Stalin  summarizing  the  Himmler 
offer  and  stating  that  British  and  American 
Governments  propose  to  reject  it  and  to  inform 
Himmler  that  unconditional  surrender  to  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  acceptable  offer. 

4.  April  26,  noon,  E.W.T.  Soviet  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  ad  interim,  Novikov,  calls  upon  Mr.  Grew 
and  presents  Marshal  Stalin's  reply  thanking  the 
President  for  the  information  and  agreeing  to  the 
proposed  message  to  Stockholm.  Mr.  Grew,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  immediately  takes  the 
Soviet  reply  to  the  President. 

5.  April  26, 1  p.m.,  E.W.T.  Telegram  is  sent  to 
the  American  Legation  in  Stockholm  from  the 
President  advising  the  Minister  that  the  only  ac- 
ceptable terms  are  unconditional  surrender  to  the 
three  Allied  Governments  on  all  fronts;  that  if 
accepted  the  German  forces  should  surrender  to 
local  commanders  in  the  field;  and  that,  where 
resistance  continues,  the  Allied  armies  will  con- 
tinue to  press  the  attack. 

6.  April  27,  6  p.m.,  Swedish  time  {noon, 
E.W.T.).  The  American  Minister  reports  that 
the  President's  message  was  communicated  to  the 
Swedish  Foreign  Office  and  Count  Bernadotte  on 
April  26  and  that  Bernadotte  left  the  morning  of 
April  27  for  Flensburg  to  communicate  with 
Himmler.  (Flensburg  is  in  Germany  just  below 
the  Danish  frontier.) 

7.  May  2,  2  a.m.,  Swedish  time  {May  1,  8  p.m., 
E.W.T.).  The  American  Minister  reports  that 
Count  Bernadotte  returned  to  Stockholm  on  May 
1  and  advised  him  that  he  delivered  the  President's 
message  but  had  received  no  reply. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIi 


Announcement  Concerning  Soviet  Allegations 
on  Allied  Prisoners  of  War 


[Released  to  the  press  May  3] 

The  allegations  made  by  the  president  of  the 
Soviet  Repatriation  Commission  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  not  lived  up  to  the  Yalta 
agreement  concerning  the  repatriation  of  Allied 
prisoners  of  war  are  unfounded. 

The  facts  are  as  follows :  During  the  campaign 
in  France  the  American  military  forces  captured 
many  thousands  of  German  prisoners  of  war  who 
subsequently  asserted  that  they  were  Soviet  na- 
tionals and  claimed  treatment  as  citizens  of  an 
Allied  nation.  Persons  who  thus  put  themselves 
forward  as  Soviet  nationals  were  segregated  from 
other  German  prisoners  of  war  and  accorded 
special  treatment  as  Allied  nationals. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign,  before  this 
segregation  was  possible,  thousands  of  German 
prisoners  of  war  were  brought  to  the  United  States 
for  custody.  Among  these  there  were  found  to  be 
approximately  4,300  prisoners  of  war  who  later 
claimed  Soviet  citizenship.  As  soon  as  the  pres- 
ence of  these  persons  became  known  they  were  seg- 
regated from  the  other  German  prisoners  of  war 
and  sent  to  special  camps  for  screening  by  Soviet 
representatives  in  the  United  States  with  a  view 
to  repatriation.  These  persons  were  returned  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  rapidly  as  shipping  was  made 
available  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

There  are  no  German  prisoners  of  war  in  this 
country  claiming  Soviet  citizenship  who  have  not 
been  repatriated  to  the  Soviet  Union  except  for  8 
who  are  hospitalized  in  the  United  States  at  the 
request  of  the  Soviet  authorities.  There  are  118 
persons  still  held  as  German  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  United  States  who  were  captured  in  German 
uniform  while  serving  against  us  in  German  mili- 
tary formations,  but  who  are  apparently  entitled 
to  claim  Soviet  citizenship.  These  persons,  how- 
ever, specifically  claim  the  right  to  be  detained  as 
German  prisoners  of  war  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Convention.  In  as 
much  as  the  American  Government  has  always 
insisted  that  all  wearers  of  the  American  uniform, 
whether  American  citizens  or  not,  are,  as  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  entitled  to  full  protection  of  the 
Geneva  convention  and  has  so  informed  the  en- 


emy, these  German  prisoners  of  war  of  apparen 
Soviet  nationality  claiming  such  protection  an 
being  held  as  German  prisoners  of  war  in  order  U 
protect  American  soldiers  in  enemy  hands.  Thi 
charge  made  that  there  are  800  Red  Army  officer 
in  the  United  States  whose  whereabouts  is  beini 
concealed  from  the  Soviet  authorities  is  not  sub 
stantiated  by  the  facts.  The  United  States  an 
thorities  have  no  knowledge  of  the  alleged  presena 
of  800  Red  Army  officers  in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  three  camps  ii 
England  mentioned  by  the  president  of  the  Sovie! 
Repatriation  Commission,  the  record  shows  thai 
the  existence  of  these  camps  was  made  known  lasl 
fall  to  General  Vassiliev,  head  of  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion in  London.  General  Vassiliev  visited  these 
camps.  From  January  1945  weekly  reports  were 
rendered  to  the  Soviet  General,  Dragun,  giving 
full  particulars  regarding  these  camps. 

During  the  advances  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the 
West,  many  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens  captured 
by  the  Germans  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  as 
well  as  large  numbers  of  additional  Soviet  citizens 
serving  with  the  German  forces,  have  been  liber- 
ated together  with  many  thousands  of  other  Allied 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Germans.  The 
United  States  authorities  have  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  prevailing  in  the  the- 
ater of  operations  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  repatriate  these  Soviet  prisoners  of  war  as  well 
as  those  of  our  other  Allies.  Despite  the  scarcity 
of  available  shipping,  Allied  ships  have  been  di- 
verted to  repatriate  liberated  Soviet  prisoners  of 
war  from  the  European  Theater  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  view  of  the  junction  of  the  Allied 
armies  in  the  West  with  the  Red  Army,  plans  are 
now  going  forward  to  repatriate  the  remainder 
of  the  liberated  Soviet  prisoners  of  war  as  rapidly 
as  possible  by  direct  land  route. 

While  only  a  few  cases  have  been  cited  above, 
it  can  be  stated  that  the  American  officers  charged 
with  matters  related  to  liberated  Allied  prisoners 
have  consistently  acted  within  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Yalta  agreement.  This  information  is  be- 
ing made  public  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  this  question. 
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Unconditional  Surrender  of  German  Armies 

in  Italy 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  Mny  2] 

The  Allied  armies  in  Italy  have  won  the  uncon- 
iitional  surrender  of  German  forces  on  the  first 
European  soil  to  which,  from  the  West,  we  carried 
mr  arms  and  our  determination.  The  collapse  of 
nilitary  tyranny  in  Italy,  however,  is  no  victory 
D  Italy  alone,  but  a  part  of  the  general  triumph 
,ve  are  expectantly  awaiting  on  the  whole  con- 
inent  of  Europe.  Only  folly  and  chaos  can  now 
lelay  the  general  capitulation  of  the  everywhere 
lefeated  German  armies. 

I  .have  dispatched  congratulatory  messages  to 
he  Allied  and  American  officers  who  led  our  forces 
o  complete  defeat  of  the  Germans  in  Italy.  They 
leserve  our  praise  for  the  victory.  We  have  right 
o  he  proud  of  the  success  of  our  Armies. 

Let  Japan  as  well  as  Germany  understand  the 
Meaning  of  these  events.  Unless  they  are  lost  in 
fanaticism  or  determined  upon  suicide,  they  must 
recognize  the  meaning  of  the  increasing,  swifter 
noving  power  now  ready  for  the  capitulation  or 
:he  destruction  of  the  so  recently  arrogant  enemies 
?f  mankind. 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING   SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  May  2] 

The  heart-warming  news  of  the  Allied  victory 
in  Italy  means  that  the  German  command  there 
has  abandoned  all  organized  resistance  and  for- 
mally surrendered  to  the  Allied  armies  in  Italy. 
The  road  to  the  invasion  of  Austria  and  southern 
Germany  is  now  cleared  of  all  opposition,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  the  possibility  of  prolonged  re- 
sistance in  that  area.  We  hail  this  triumph  of  the 
Allied  armies. 

The  crushing  defeat  of  the  German  armies  in 
Italy — so  effectively  aided  by  the  energy,  courage, 
and  spirit  of  responsibility  of  Italian  patriots — 


brings  with  it  the  liberation  of  northern  Italy. 
Italy,  which  has  been  fighting  the  common  enemy 
since  1943,  is  now  rid  of  the  German  yoke  and  soon 
will  be  a  nation  united  in  fact  as  well  as  in  purpose 
under  the  democratic  Government  of  free  Italy. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
FIELD  MARSHAL  ALEXANDER 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  2] 

On  this  momentous  occasion  of  the  surrender 
of  the  German  Armed  Forces  in  Italy,  I  convey  to 
you  from  the  President  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  congratulations  on  the  signal  success 
of  the  Allied  Armies,  Navies  and  Air  Forces  un- 
der j^our  command,  gained  oidy  by  persistent  heroic 
effort  through  many  months  of  a  most  difficult 
campaign. 

I  send  also  to  you  personally  our  appreciation 
of  the  high  order  of  your  leadership  which  con- 
ducted our  Armies  to  their  complete  victory. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
GENERAL  MARK  CLARK 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  2] 

On  the  occasion  of  the  final  brilliant  victory  of 
the  Allied  Armies  in  Italy  in  imposing  uncondi- 
tional surrender  upon  the  enemy,  I  wish  to  convey 
to  the  American  forces  under  your  command,  and 
to  you  personally,  the  appreciation  and  gratitude 
of  the  President  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  No  praise  is  adequate  for  the  heroic 
achievements  and  magnificent  courage  of  every 
individual  under  your  command  during  this  long 
and  trying  campaign. 

America  is  proud  of  the  essential  contribution 
made  by  your  American  Armies  to  the  final  Allied 
victory  in  Italy.  Our  thanks  for  your  gallant  lead- 
ership and  the  deathless  valor  of  your  men. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLED 


Assurances  From  Germany  Concerning  Liberatio 
of  Americans  in  German  Prisoner-of-War  Camps 


[Released  to  the  press  May  1] 

Definite  assurances  that  imprisoned  Americans 
will  be  left  in  German  prisoner-of-war  camps  for 
liberation  by  advancing  Allied  armies 1  have  been 
received  from  the  German  Government,  the  State 
and  War  Departments  announced  on  May  1. 

The  assurances  were  relayed  from  the  German 
Government  through  the  Swiss  Legation  in  Ger- 
many by  way  of  Bern,  Switzerland. 

The  message  of  the  German  Government  stated 
that  all  transfers  of  Allied  prisoners  of  war  have 
ceased  and  that  the  German  Government  has  re- 
quested the  Swiss  Government,  as  protecting 
power,  and  the  International  Red  Cross  to  dis- 
patch representatives  to  those  camps  which  are 
not  yet  liberated.  As  Allied  units  arrive  Red 
Cross  and  Swiss  Legation  representatives  will 


assist  in  the  orderly  turn-over  of  the  camps 
Allied  control.  Main  guards  of  the  camps  will 
withdrawn  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Allied  units  a 
only  camp  commanders  and  their  administrati 
personnel  will  remain. 

Acting  as  protecting  power,  the  Swiss  Govei 
ment  has  directed  its  Legation  in  Germany 
send  representatives  to  principal  prisoner-of-w 
camps  still  remaining  under  control  of  Germ 
authorities. 

According  to  the  latest  available  informatic 
the  German  Government  still  is  holding  as  pr: 
oners  of  war  some  45,000  to  50,000  American  s< 
diers.  Allied  armies  have  overrun  64  of  the  kno^ 
78  prisoner-of-war  camps  and  hospitals  whe: 
American  soldiers  are  known  to  be  held. 


Atrocities  and  War  Crimes  I 

Appointment  of  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  as  Chief  of  Counsel  for  the  United  Stat* 

Statement  by  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  2] 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  accepted  designation  as  Chief  of  Coun- 
sel for  the  United  States  in  preparing  and  prose- 
cuting the  charges  of  atrocities  and  war  crimes 
against  such  of  the  leaders  of  the  European  Axis 
powers,  and  their  principal  agents  and  accessories, 
as  the  United  States  may  agree  with  any  of  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  to  trial  before  an  inter- 
national military  tribunal. 

Pursuant  to  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1943,  all  war  criminals  against  whom  there 
is  sufficient  proof  of  personal  participation  in 
specific  atrocities  are  to  be  returned  to  the  coun- 
tries where  their  crimes  were  committed,  to  be 
judged  and  punished  by  those  countries  them- 
selves.2 These  cases  are  not  involved  in  this 
assignment. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  29, 1945,  p.  810. 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  6, 1943,  p.  310. 

•Executive  Order  9547  (10  Federal  Register  4961). 


There  are  left,  however,  the  cases  of  other  wi 
criminals — particularly  the  major  war  crimina 
and  their  principal  agents  and  accessories,  who.1 
offenses  have  no  particular  geographical  localizi 
tion. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  an  international  militai 
tribunal  will  soon  be  organized  to  try  this  secon 
category  of  war  criminals.  It  will  be  Justice  Jacl 
son's  responsibility  to  represent  the  United  Stat< 
in  preparing  and  presenting  the  case  against  the* 
criminals  before  such  military  tribunal. 

Justice  Jackson  has  assembled  a  staff  from  witl 
in  the  War,  Navy,  and  other  Departments  coi 
cerned,  which  has  already  begun  work,  so  ths 
there  will  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Unite 
States.  It  is  desirable  that  preparation  begin  a 
once,  even  though  the  details  of  the  military  com 
are  not  yet  determined. 

I  have  just  signed  an  Executive  order  designat 
ing  Justice  Jackson  to  this  post.8  He  and  his  staj 
will  examine  the  evidence  already  gathered  and  be 
ing  gathered  by  the  United  Nations  War  Crime 
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Commission  in  London  and  by  the  various  Allied 
amies  and  other  agencies;  he  will  arrange  for 
membling  the  necessary  additional  evidence;  and 
ie  will  begin  preparation  for  the  trial. 

It  is  our  objective  to  establish  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible an  international  military  tribunal,  and  to 
provide  a  trial  procedure  which  will  be  expeditious 
In  nature  and  which  will  permit  no  evasion  or 
delay — but  one  which  is  in  keeping  with  our  tra- 
dition of  fairness  towards  those  accused  of  crime. 
Steps  to  carry  this  out  are  actively  under  way. 

Arguments  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  cur- 
rent term  will  conclude  this  week,  and  the  Court 
ias  ordered  adjournment  on  May  twenty-eighth. 
[t  is  hoped  that  the  trial  of  these  war-crimes  cases 
tvill  have  been  completed  next  October  when  the 
Court  reconvenes. 

Statement  by  the  President  on 
Independence  for  the 
Philippines 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  5] 

I  have  had  several  discussions  with  President 
Osmeria  on  the  subject  of  Philippine  independence. 
These  discussions  were  started  by  President  Roose- 
velt. 

Asa  result  of  the  discussions  I  have  had  with  the 
President  of  the  Philippines,  I  am  prepared  to 
endorse  and  carry  through  to  their  conclusion  the 
policies  laid  down  by  President  Roosevelt  respect- 
ing the  Islands  and  the  independence  of  the  Fil- 
ipino people. 

The  date  of  independence  will  be  advanced  as 
soon  as  practicable  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  out- 
lined by  Congress  in  S.  J.  Resolution  93.  The 
Filipino  people,  whose  heroic  and  loyal  stand  in 
this  war  has  won  the  affection  and  admiration  of 
the  American  people,  will  be  fully  assisted  by  the 
United  States  in  the  great  problem  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction  which  lies  ahead. 

In  view  of  the  special  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  as  created  by 
S.  J.  Resolution  93, 1  believe  that  suitable  recipro- 
cal trade  between  the  two  countries  should  continue 
for  such  time,  after  independence,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  new  Republic  with  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  secure  its  economic  freedom  and  in- 
dependence— a  permanent  blessing  for  the  patri- 
otic people  of  the  Philippines. 
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To  assist  me  in  the  attainment  of  these  objec- 
tives and  with  the  concurrence  of  President 
( )smena,  I  am  asking  Senator  Millard  Tydings,  of 
Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Filipino  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission,  to  proceed  to  Manila  as  my  spe- 
cial envoy  to  examine  conditions  there  and  report 
his  recommendations  to  me. 

I  have  also  designated  the  following  to  accom- 
pany Senator  Tydings  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  mission : 

Vice  Admiral  W.  T.  Tarrant,  United  States 

Navy 
Brigadier    General    Frank    E.    Lowe,   United 

States  Army 
Colonel  Julian  Baumann,  United  States  Army 
George  E.  I  jams,  Veterans  Administration 
E.  D.  Hester,  Interior  Department 
J.  Weldon  Jones,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Ben  D.  Dorfman,  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission 
Daniel   S.   Brierley,   United   States   Maritime 

Commission 
C.  H.  Matthiessen,  Consultant,  War  Production 

Board. 
It  will  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Philippines.  I  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  see  to  it  that  the  close  friendship  between  our 
two  peoples,  developed  through  many  years  of 
fruitful  association,  is  maintained  and  strength- 
ened. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
President  Osmeha  to  visit  Manila  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Philippine  Republic. 

Civilian  Evacuees 
From  the  Philippines 

[Released  to  the  press  May  2] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  2 
that  approximately  2,500  civilian  evacuees  from 
the  Philippines  have  arrived  in  the  United  States. 
The  Department  of  State  has  been  unable  to  no- 
tify the  next  of  kin  of  these  individuals  concerning 
their  arrival  as  is  the  usual  practice.  The  Depart- 
ment made  public  on  May  2  the  names  of  the 
American  evacuees  and  members  of  their  families. 
Interested  persons  should  consult  the  nearest  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  advice  and 
assistance. 
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International  Mails  During  Wartime 


Is  there  parcel  post  to  France? 
Can  I  write  to  my  father  in  Poland  ? 
Why  isn't  there  airmail  to  Italy? 
Can  I  send  a  book  to  Chungking? 

Just  a  minute,  please,  while  I  get  out  my  chart. 
Let  me  run  down  the  list,  turn  over  the  pages — ah, 
here  is  France ;  and  Poland ;  and  Italy ;  and  China ; 
and  most  of  the  liberated  countries  of  Europe. 

Even  the  Post  Office  Department's  Division  of 
International  Postal  Service  is  keeping  a  chart 
these  days.  For  not  even  a  memory  expert  can  keep 
in  his  mind  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  mail  serv- 
ices now  available  to  the  countries  of  the  world. 
For  example,  letters  not  exceeding  one  ounce  in 
weight  may  be  sent  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  while 
letters  to  France  may  weigh  up  to  four  pounds 
six  ounces.  But  merchandise  can  be  sent  to 
France  in  these  letter  packages  and  not  to  Italy. 
In  addition,  articles  of  printed  matter  up  to  one 
pound  can  be  sent  to  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  transit  mail  from  the  Netherlands  at 
all;  Italian  transit  mails  may  include  two-ounce 
letters.  Special  delivery  and  registered  mail  may 
go  to  Switzerland  but  not  to  Finland.  The  mails 
from  Finland  may  include  complete  business  trans- 
actions ;  however,  those  to  Italy  may  not. 

Gone  are  the  peaceful  days  when  a  correspond- 
ent could  place  a  3-cent  or  5-cent  surface-mail 
stamp  or  a  30-cent  airmail  stamp  on  an  envelope, 
walk  to  the  corner  postbox,  and  drop  his  letter  in, 
calm  in  the  assurance  that  the  letter  would  reach 
its  destination  promptly.  The  war  has  disrupted 
the  international  mails  and  has  caused  never-end- 
ing problems  involving  international  mails. 

All  mail  entering  and  leaving  the  United  States 
is  subject  to  censorship,  which  naturally  occasions 
some  delay  in  transit.  Then  ships  and  planes, 
particularly  those  bound  for  a  war  zone,  must  give 
first  priority  to  vital  materials  needed  in  the  war 
effort.  In  addition,  the  ships  of  some  countries 
are  not  anxious  to  carry  mails,  because  censorship 
regulations  may  require  that  the  ship  go  out  of 
its  way  to  discharge  its  mail  cargo  at  a  censorship- 
examination  station.    The  manpower  shortage  has 
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ications Division,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications 
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also  slowed  down  internal  mail  syS 
terns  so  that  mail  is  not  being  handle* 
quite  so  expeditiously  as  it  was  befon 
the  war.  Considering  the  handicaps  which  hav< 
confronted  it,  the  Post  Office  Department,  as  L- 
shown  by  records  of  despatches  and  moans  o: 
transmission,  has  done  a  remarkably  good  job  o: 
keeping  international  mails  moving  to  theii 
destinations. 

Before  the  war,  the  Department  of  State  hac 
little  to  do  with  international  mail  problems.  Oc- 
casionally, it  helped  collect  an  overdue  postal  debl 
from  a  country  which  wished  to  receive  its  mail 
and  keep  its  money  too.  As  the  airmail  itseli 
grew,  the  Aviation  Division's  interest  in  airmail 
rates  and  routes  grew  also  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  was  not  within  the  scope  of  responsibility  oi 
the  State  Department  to  do  more  than  that,  since  it 
could  neither  negotiate  nor  interpret  postal  treat- 
ies or  conventions.  The  Postmaster  General  is 
authorized  by  law  "For  the  purpose  of  making 
better  postal  arrangements  with  foreign  countries, 
or  to  counteract  their  adverse  measures  affecting 
our  postal  intercourse  with  them  ...  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  President",  to 
"negotiate  and  conclude  postal  treaties  or  con- 
ventions .  .  .  Provided,  That  the  decisions  of 
the  Postmaster  General  construing  or  interpreting 
the  provisions  of  any  treaty  or  convention  which 
has  been  or  may  be  negotiated  and  concluded 
shall,  if  approved  by  the  President,  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  United  States." 
(5  U.  S.  C.  372.)  According  to  section  373,  the 
Postmaster  General  "shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
each  postal  convention  concluded  with  foreign 
governments  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  Public  Printer 
for  publication;  and  the  printed  proof  sheets  of 
all  such  conventions  shall  be  revised  at  the  Post 
Office  Department." 

With  the  beginning  of  the  war,  however,  the 
international  mails  became  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest and  concern  to  the  State  Department  as  well 
as  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government:  to  the 
Treasury,  to  the  Office  of  Censorship,  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  and  to  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration.    Mail  exchanges  with  Ger- 
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lany,  Japan.  Italy,  their  satellite  states,  and  the 
ccupied  countries  immediately  ceased. 

After  the  North  African  landings  in  1942,  when 
be  (  Sermans  moved  southward  to  occupy  the  whole 
If  France,  mail  service  to  Switzerland  was  sus- 
>ended,  since  mails  could  get  to  Switzerland  only 
y  transiting  enemy  territory.  This  procedure 
ras  objectionable,  particularly  from  a  censorship 
>oint  of  view,  to  this  Government.  Mails  did  come 
hrough  from  Switzerland,  because,  although  our 
ansorship  objected  to  American  mails'  transiting 
■nemy  territory,  evidently  German  censorship  did 
lot  object  to  traffic  from  Switzerland  because  of 
he  advantageous  position  thereby  created  for 
lennan  control  of  the  mail.  People  in  this  coun- 
ry  were  puzzled:  They  received  letters  from 
Switzerland  but  were  advised  at  the  Post  Office 
hat  there  was  no  mail  service  to  that  country, 
rhis  state  of  affairs  continued  until  late  1944,  when 
>ur  armies  made  contact  with  the  Swiss  border. 
Soon  after  that  time,  on  November  6,  1944,  the 
Postmaster  General's  order  stopping  traffic  was 
•aneeled,  and  the  mails  began  flowing  in  both 
lirections  again. 

When  the  tide  began  to  turn  and  when  the  Ger- 
mans were  being  rolled  back,  a  whole  new  set  of 
problems  was  presented.  It  had  been  compara- 
ively  simple  to  break  off  postal  relations.  It  was 
i  considerably  more  complex  affair  to  resume 
them.  Switzerland  was  a  neutral  country;  her 
internal  mail  system  was  in  operation,  and  postal 
services  between  our  two  countries  could  be  re- 
sumed after  an  exchange  of  communications  be- 
tween our  two  postal  administrations.  But  the 
resumption  of  service  with  a  war-torn  country, 
whose  civilian  government  either  is  in  exile  or  has 
collapsed  with  the  departure  of  the  Germans,  is 
mother  matter.  All  the  customary  routine  pro- 
cedures of  government  are  disrupted,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  reestablish  the  internal  postal  system 
before  an  international  service  can  begin. 

To  draw  an  analogy,  picture  our  eastern  coast 
occupied  by  an  enemy :  New  York  and  Washington 
are  bombed  and  shattered;  a  puppet  government 
is  in  control ;  all  our  pleasantly  familiar  course  of 
life  is  in  chaos;  no  gray-coated  postman  delivers 
mail  twice  a  day.  Continue  this  condition  for 
three  or  four  years,  then  abruptly  free  us  from 
enemy  control.  The  Post  Office  buildings  are  in 
ruins;  there  is  no  Postmaster  General;  half  our 
postmen  are  dead;  the  trains,  if  any,  do  not  run 
on  time;  there  are  no  mail  sacks;  the  population 


has  moved,  disappeared,  shifted;  the  Joneses  don't 
live  on  Thirtieth  Street  any  more.  Mrs.  Jones  is 
a  refugee  in  Iowa — no  one  knows  exactly  where. 
Her  family  is  scattered — dead,  in  prison,  in  the 
Army.  How  can  the  Post  Office  deliver  their  mail  ? 
Many  problems  must  be  solved  before  a  letter  from 
abroad  can  be  accepted  for  delivery  in  this  country 
to  Mrs.  Jones. 

Beginning  with  North  Africa  and  the  confusion 
that  always  accompanies  the  establishment  of  a 
new  unprecedented  procedure  and  continuing 
through  the  first  liberated  provinces  of  Italy,  then 
working  north,  over  to  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands,  a  pattern  began  to  appear. 

All  of  these  areas  are  within  the  zone  of  British 
and  American  military  control.  The  War  De- 
partment wisely  decided  that  the  man  on  the  spot 
knew  more  about  conditions  than  did  the  man  in 
the  Pentagon  Building.  Therefore,  the  theater 
commander — either  of  the  Mediterranean  Theater 
or  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied  Ex- 
peditionary Force — was  notified  that  he  was  the 
final  judge.  Whenever  he  deemed  it  advisable  that 
mail  service  with  a  particular  country  or  provinces 
of  a  country  be  resumed,  he  was  to  telegraph  the 
War  Department.  He  was  to  indicate  further  the 
character  and  type  of  message  which  could  be  sent, 
whether  letters,  postcards,  airmail  or  surface 
mail,  personal  or  business.  The  Civil  Affairs 
Division  of  the  War  Department,  upon  receipt  of 
such  a  notification,  then  began  the  job  of  clearing 
with  all  interested  Government  agencies. 

The  State  Department  considered  the  question 
from  the  political  angle;  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  interested  in  the  control  of  funds  and 
foreign  exchange  and  in  the  exchange  of  business 
information ;  the  Office  of  Censorship  was  con- 
cerned with  the  state  of  censorship  at  the  other 
end  and  with  the  volume  of  mail  that  would  have 
to  be  censored.  Languages  were  of  concern  too : 
Censors  familiar  with  Hungarian  or  Finnish  are 
scarce.  The  Post  Office  Department  was  inter- 
ested in  the  availability  of  transportation.  There 
was  no  point  in  opening  mail  services  with  France 
if  there  were  no  planes  or  ships  to  carry  mail  over. 
Coordination  with  the  British  also  had  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  pattern  which  was  eventually  set  up,  al- 
though not  always  uniform,  proceeded  somewhat 
in  the  following  order :  Non-illustrated  postcards 
on  personal  and  family  matters  from  this  country 
to  the  newly  reopened  country;  letters,  usually 
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weighing  no  more  than  one  ounce,  still  on  per- 
sonal and  family  matters;  business  communica- 
tions, restricted  to  the  ascertainment  of  facts  and 
the  exchange  of  information;  and  last,  but  very 
rarely  yet,  mail  carrying  on  complete  business  ne- 
gotiations. The  weight  of  the  letters  was  increased 
somewhere  along  the  line,  and  in  the  case  of 
France  packages  weighing  up  to  four  pounds,  six 
ounces,  containing  merchandise,  might  be  sent  at 
letter  rates.  At  five  cents  an  ounce  this  runs  into 
money;  but  since  there  is  no  parcel  post  many 
people  find  it  worthwhile  to  take  advantage  of 
the  privilege. 

Transit  mail — that  is,  mail  which  must  pass 
through  the  United  States  en  route  to  another 
country — is  usually  permitted  some  time  after  the 
service  with  the  United  States  has  been  resumed. 

Many  of  the  services  offered  by  the  Post  Office 
which  heretofore  have  been  used  as  a  matter  of 
course  are  now  denied  because  of  the  lack  of  facil- 
ities abroad.  Airmail  and  parcel-post  services  are 
no  longer  offered,  and  registration  service  can  no 
longer  be  carried  on ;  but  as  quickly  as  equipment 
and  personnel  are  available  abroad  these  services 
will  be  resumed. 

All  of  this  the  State  Department,  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  approved  from  a  political  stand- 
point ;  the  War  Department  served  as  the  central- 
izing agency.  However,  as  the  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  began  to  be  freed,  another  problem  arose : 
Those  countries  were  under  Soviet  control;  the 
War  Department  therefore  had  nothing  to  say 
with  regard  to  operations  there.  When  discus- 
sions began  concerning  how  and  when  to  open  com- 
munications with  the  Baltic  states,  Poland,  Fin- 
land, Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Albania, 
the  State  Department  became  the  liaison  between 
the  Office  of  Censorship,  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  and  other  interested  agencies, 
such  as  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 
Officers  of  the  British  Embassy  usually  sit  in  on 
the  conferences,  since,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two 
Governments  coordinate  their  actions.  On  occa- 
sion, however,  the  British  have  opened  service 
ahead  of  the  United  States ;  but  this  Government 
has  resumed  mail  service  with  Poland  although  the 
British  have  not.  It  is  a  loose  and  informal  ar- 
rangement with  leeway  for  unilateral  action;  it 
works  surprisingly  well. 

Discussions  concerning  both  telecommunications 
and  postal  communications  have  been  centered  in 
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the  Telecommunications  Division  of  the  D'-par 
ment  of  State.  At  the  present  time  some  form  < 
mail  service  has  been  opened  to  the  PhilippiJ 
Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Polaj 
Greece,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Switzl 
land,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
fairly  complete  service  is  in  operation  with  Frant 
and  some  parts  of  liberated  Italy.  Plans  are  no 
under  consideration  for  the  reopening  of  ma 
service  with  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yug< 
slavia. 

In  all  these  discussions,  whether  under  the  eg 
of  the  State  Department  or  of  the  War  Depan 
ment,  some  of  the  problems  which  had  to  be  ova 
come  appeared  at  first  glance  to  be  such  trifld 
that  the  trouble  they  caused  could  not  be  fort 
seen,  and  an  opening  might  be  held  up  for  week 
over  some  seemingly  superficial  question.  Fo 
example,  it  had  to  be  determined  whether  or  no 
the  same  kinds  of  controls  as  ours  were  exercise* 
by  censorship  authorities  at  the  other  end.  Tha 
information  was  not  always  easy  to  get. 

The  operation  of  the  international  postal  serv 
ice  might  serve  as  a  model  for  that  post-wa| 
Utopia  of  which  we  dream,  where  country  work 
with  country,  without  excessive  nationalism  a 
overweening  ambition.  It  is  not  concerned  witl 
diplomatic  quarrels.  It  has  the  same  high  disre 
gard  of  boundaries  that  scientists  have.  It  has  j 
mission — as  scientists  have:  the  mails  must  I 
through.  Even  when  diplomatic  relations  with  i 
country  are  broken,  the  United  States  Post  Offic< 
Department  continues  to  correspond  with  th< 
postal  administration  of  that  country  on  posta 
matters. 

Wars  may  come;  wars  may  go.  But  the  mails 
must  be  moved,  and,  the  moment  the  Treasury 
the  State  Department,  Censorship,  and  the  Wai 
Department  agree,  the  Post  Office  Department  u 
ready  to  pick  up  the  broken  thread  of  communi- 
cations, to  knit  it  together  almost  overnight,  and 
to  send  again  on  their  way  the  anxious  letters, 
the  proposals  of  trade,  and  the  long-awaited  news 
from  home. 

Sumner  Welles,  in  his  book,  An  Intelligent 
American's  Guide  to  the  Peace,  has  expressed  this 
same  thought  in  speaking  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  of  which  this  country  is  a  member : 

"The  Universal  Postal  Union  represents  the  first 
and  as  yet  the  most  indicative  and  wholly  suc- 
cessful example  of  international  cooperation  over 
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long  period.  Formed  in  1875  by  22  countries, 
lias  gradually  extended  to  include  the  whole 
Lrld.1 

"The  Union  is  based  on  a  convention  declaring 

ts  members  agree  that  for  the  purposes  of 

communications,  there  is  only  one  country: 

ho  whole  world.     Every  nation  has  the  unlim- 

ed  use  of  the  communication  facilities  of  every 
ther  nation  for  the  conduct  of  the  mails;  and 
very  signatory  country  must  grant  to  the  others 
le  full  use  of  any  improvements  in  its  postal 
avice  communications.  Rates,  weights,  and  the 
ature  of  services  are  internationally  uniform  for 
iternational  services. 

"The  agreement  on  ordinary  mail  was  soon  ex- 
ended  to  registration  of  letters  and  then  to 
loney-orders  and  parcel-post,  though  these  latter 
ave  not  been  made  completely  uniform.  Many 
upplementarv  services  have  been  arranged,  and 
lways  on  an  amicable  basis. 

"Postal  conventions  are  held  every  five  years 
rhen  practicable,  and  every  member  state,  what- 
ver  its  size,  has  an  equal  vote.  The  Union  clears 
ccounts  among  its  signatories,  which  requires 
be  most  extensive  bookkeeping,  since  it  must  keep 
rack  of  the  50,000,000,000  letters  that  annually 
risscross  over  114  postal  jurisdictions.  The  In- 
ernational  Bureau  is  now  located  at  Bern,  Swit- 
erland. 

"The  Union  has  managed  to  function  through 
nany  wars  and  it  has  successfully  adjusted  to 
blocked  currencies'.  It  is  a  sixty-year-old  demon- 
stration that  when  international  cooperation  must 
iverride  'absolute  national  sovereignty'  —  and 
here  is  no  other  workable  alternative — coopera- 
ion  functions  smoothly." 

Opening  of  Telegraph 
Service  With  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  May  1] 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
[talian  Government  and  the  delegations  represent- 
ng  the  United  States  and  British  Governments, 
ffhich  have  been  conferring  in  Rome,  that  a  pub- 
ic telegraph  service  shall  be  opened  between  Italy 
an  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  of  America 
ind  beyond,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  be- 

1  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  concerning  the  for- 
nation  of  a  general  postal  union  signed  at  Bern  Oct.  9, 
L874  (19  Stat.  577). 
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yond  on  the  other.  Collection  and  delivery  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  ITALCABLE  and  the  external 
service  will  be  in  the  hands  of  RCA  and  Cable  and 
Wireless  while  military  necessity  requires  the 
presence  of  these  companies  in  Italy. 

The  service  will  be  available  initially  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  possessions  and 
to  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Traffic 
will  be  limited  initially  to  private  telegrams  and 
Dusiness  telegrams  containing  simple  inquiries  and 
exchanges  of  information.  Outgoing  transac- 
tional communications  will  require  Treasury  li- 
censes. Telegrams  must  be  in  plain  language  and 
must  be  in  either  the  Italian,  English,  French, 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese  language.  The  services 
were  opened  on  Friday,  May  4. 

The  Proclaimed  List 

[Released  to  the  press  May  6] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Inter- American  Affairs,  on  May  5  issued  Cumu- 
lative Supplement  No.  3  to  Revision  IX  of  the 
Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals. 

Cumulative  Supplement  No.  3  to  Revision  IX 
supersedes  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  2  dated 
April  6, 1945. 

Part  I  of  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  3  contains 
21  additional  listings  in  the  other  American  re- 
publics and  230  deletions ;  part  II  contains  42  ad- 
ditional listings  outside  the  American  republics 
and  41  deletions. 

The  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
and  enterprises  in  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador, 
Nicaragua,  and  Panama  have  been  deleted  in  the 
current  supplement.  These  deletions  are  a  con- 
sequence of  the  effective  action  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  these  countries  to  eliminate  Axis  in- 
terests from  the  economy  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  previously  announced  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  coordinate  its  Proclaimed 
List  controls  with  the  controls  established  by  other 
governments.  Similar  deletions  will  be  made  as 
rapidly  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  local  controls 
in  the  various  countries  make  the  continued  in- 
clusion of  particular  names  in  the  Proclaimed  List 
no  longer  necessary. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETl 


The  French  Provisional  Consultative  Assembly 


With  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional 
Government  in  Paris  it  became  apparent 
that  certain  changes  in  the  Assembly  were  desir- 
able, and  a  new  ordinance  of  October  11,  1944  was 
issued  which  modified  the  composition,  organiza- 
tion, and  powers  of  the  Provisional  Consultative 
Assembly.1 

This  ordinance  increased  the  membership  of  the 
body  from  102  to  248,  with  the  various  resistance 
organizations  receiving  the  bulk  of  the  new  seats. 

I.  Composition 

In  the  new  Assembly  the  representation  of  the 
former  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  in- 
creased from  20  to  60,  with  the  provision  that 
these  60  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  80  parlia- 
mentary representatives  who  voted  against  delega- 
tion of  full  powers  to  Petain  in  1940. 

The  19  members  of  the  Comite  National  de  la 
Resistance,  the  national  committee  representing 
all  resistance  groups,  are  included  as  a  body.  The 
remaining  resistance  members  were  chosen  by  30 
different  resistance  organizations  which  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  liberation.  These  or- 
ganizations are  extremely  varied  in  composition, 
some  representing  geographical  groups,  some  ideo- 
logical, some  professional,  and  some  combinations 
of  all  three,  and  only  in  certain  few  cases  do  they 
have  any  definite  political  affiliation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of 
the  Assembly  by  types  of  representatives  as  speci- 
fied in  the  ordinance  of  October  11.    This  classi- 

1  The  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  estab- 
lished the  Provisional  Consviltative  Assembly  by  decree 
on  Sept.  23,  1943  to  act  as  an  advisory  body  for  the  Com- 
mittee. Before  the  FCNL  was  formed,  on  June  6,  1943, 
plans  for  an  assembly  had  been  discussed.  In  decrees  of 
Oct.  15  and  Dec.  6, 1943  the  FCNL  modified  the  Assembly's 
procedure :  On  two  types  of  questions  the  opinion  of  the 
Assembly  was  mandatory— those  which  related  to  the 
budget  and  those  which  concerned  important  public  loans. 
The  FCNL,  however,  had  final  jurisdiction  over  projects 
dealing  with  provisional  government  for  liberated  France. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence,  the  Consul- 
tative Assembly  virtually  changed  its  status.  It  began  as 
a  purely  advisory  organization  ;  later,  it  assumed  functions 
essentially  legislative. 

Before  the  liberation  of  France,  the  Consultative  Assem- 
bly carried  out  its  functions  at  Algiers. 


fication  is  necessarily  tentative  in  many  cases  an 
subject  to  considerable  revision. 

Parliamentary  Members      ....    60 

CNR  as  a  Body 19 

Metropolitan  Resistance  .  .  .  .129 
Extra  Metropolitan  Resistance  .  .  28 
Empire  Representation 12 
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The  following  persons  may  not  belong  to  tl 
Assembly  or  participate  in  designation  of  ii 
members : 

1.  The  former  members  of  the  so-called  "got 
ernment"  which  had  its  seat  in  the  metropolis  sine 
June  17,  1940. 

2.  Those  elected,  public  and  civil  servants,  wh< 
since  June  16, 1940,  have,  by  their  acts,  their  wril 
ings,  or  their  personal  attitude,  either  favored  th 
enterprises  of  the  enemy  or  harmed  the  actions  c 
the  United  Nations  and  French  resistants,  or  di 
harm  to  constitutional  institutions  and  funda 
mental  public  liberties,  or  knowingly  drew  or  al 
tempted  to  draw  a  direct  material  profit  froi 
the  application  of  regulations  of  the  de  fact 
authority  contrary  to  the  laws  in  force  on  Jun 
16,  1940. 

3.  Members  of  Parliament  who  voted  the  dele 
gation  of  constituent  power  on  July  10,  1940. 

4.  Persons  who  accepted  from  the  organizatioi 
calling  itself  "government  of  the  French  state: 
either  a  post  of  authority  or  seat  of  national  coun 
selor,  or  named  departmental  counselor. 

Nevertheless,  this  prohibition  may  be  raised  h 
the  designating  bodies,  by  special  and  motivatet 
decision,  in  favor  of  those  who  have  participatec 
in  the  fight  against  the  enemy  or  the  usurper. 

II.  Powers  and  Authority  of  the  Present 
Assembly 

The  powers  and  authority  of  the  present  As 
sembly,  which  are  defined  in  chapter  3  of  the  ordi 
nance  of  October  11,  1944,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  Assembly  shall  give  opinions  on  ques- 
tions put  to  it  by  the  Provisional  Government. 
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(b)  The  opinion  of  the  Assembly  must  be  re- 
quested on  the  budget  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  on  loans  over  500  billion  francs.  The 
Assembly's  report  must  be  made  within  20  days. 
Any  recommendations  by  the  Assembly  for  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  budget  must  be  exam- 
ined in  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

(c)  Except  in  case  of  necessity,  the  opinion  of 
the  Assembly  must  be  requested  on  legislation 
dealing  with  individual  liberties,  the  organization 
of  the  Government,  and  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  the  country.  The  Government  may 
request  that  the  Assembly  submit  its  opinion 
within  10  days. 

(d)  At  the  request  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  Assembly  may  discuss  any  question  of 
national  interest  and  may  request  members  of  the 
Government  to  present  verbal  or  written  explana- 
tions. 


Visit  of  Chilean  Statistician 

[Released  to  the  press  May  1] 

Senor  Guillermo  Gandarillas,  Director  General 
of  Statistics  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  is  conferring 
with  officials  of  the  Inter- American  Institute  of 
Statistics  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Wash- 
ington. He  is  interested  especially  in  the  inter- 
American  agreement  to  obtain  uniformity  in 
methods  of  tabulating  and  reporting  the  next 
census,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  taken  in  all  the 
American  republics  in  1950.  The  last  Chilean 
census  in  1940  showed  a  population  of  5,000,000 
for  that  country.  Sehor  Gandarillas  estimates 
that  the  figures  will  be  5,300,000  in  1950. 

Sehor  Gandarillas  expects  to  remain  for  one 
month  in  Washington,  during  which  time  he  will 
confer  also  with  officials  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 
He  is  in  this  country  at  the  invitation  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Before  returning  to  Chile,  Senor  Gandarillas, 
who  in  addition  to  his  Government  post  is  pro- 
fessor of  economics  of  the  University  of  Chile  at 
Santiago,  will  observe  university  organization  and 
economics  courses  in  several  of  the  larger  state  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning.  He  will 
also  observe  the  agricultural  and  economic  organ- 
ization of  representative  communities. 

Sehor  Gandarillas  plans  to  collect  a  considerable 
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amount  of  material  on  organizational  methods  and 
functioning  of  public  services. 

Upon  his  return  to  Santiago,  Sehor  Gandarillas 
will  give  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Chilean  -  United 
States  Cultural  Institute  on  observations  made 
during  his  tour.  The  Institute  has  expressed  its 
desire  to  publish  these  lectures  in  pamphlet  form 
for  general  distribution. 

Aviation  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  May  1] 

The  following  action,  not  previously  announced, 
has  been  taken  on  the  Interim  Agreement  on  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation,  the  International  Air 
Services  Transit  Agreement  (Two  Freedoms) ,  the 
International  Air  Transport  Agreement  (Five 
Freedoms),  and  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation,  which  were  concluded  at  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago  on 
December  7,  1944 : 

Liberia 

His  Excellency  Gabriel  L.  Dennis,  Secretary  of 
State  of  Liberia,  informed  the  American  Minister 
at  Monrovia  by  a  note  dated  March  17,  1945  that 
Liberia  accepts  the  interim  agreement,  the  transit 
agreement,  and  the  transport  agreement. 

Iceland 

The  Honorable  Thor  Thors,  Minister  of  Iceland, 
signed  on  April  4  the  transit  agreement  and  the 
transport  agreement. 

Belgium 

The  Belgian  Ambassador  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  a  note  dated  April  17  a 
declaration  signed  by  Vicomte  du  Pare  on  April 
11  stating  that  the  signature  affixed  by  him  on  be- 
half of  Belgium  to  the  interim  agreement  consti- 
tutes an  acceptance  of  the  agreement  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government  and  an  obligation  binding 
upon  it. 

Czechoslovakia  - 

His  Excellency  Vladimir  Hurban,  Ambassador 
of  Czechoslovakia,  signed  on  April  18  the  interim 
agreement,  the  transit  agreement,  and  the  con- 
vention. 

The  Czechoslovak  Ambassador  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  a  note  dated  April  18  that 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  accepts  the  interim 
agreement  and  the  transit  agreement. 
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New  Zealand 

The  Minister  of  New  Zealand  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  a  note  dated  April  18  that  the 
signature  affixed  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
interim  agreement  and  to  the  transit  agreement 
constitutes  an  acceptance  of  the  agreements  by  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  and  an  obligation 
binding  upon  it.  The  Minister  stated  also  that  he 
had  been  "instructed  to  add  that  the  New  Zealand 
Government  does  not  regard  Denmark  or  Thailand 
as  being  parties  to  the  Agreements  mentioned  and 
does  not  regard  itself  as  being  in  treaty  relation 
with  either  of  those  countries  with  reference  to 
these  Agreements". 

Cuba 

His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Guillermo  Belt,  Am- 
bassador of  Cuba,  signed  on  April  20  the  interim 
agreement,  the  transit  agreement,  the  transport 
agreement,  and  the  convention. 

Egypt 

The  Minister  of  Egypt  informed  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  a  note  dated  April  26,  1945  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  accepts  the  interim  agree- 
ment. In  his  note  the  Minister  stated  that  Egypt's 
contribution  in  the  expenses  stipulated  in  para- 
graph II  of  article  5  of  the  agreement  has  to  be 
authorized  by  Parliament  before  payment  can  be 
effected. 

Cooperative  Agriculture 

Guatemala 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Guatemala  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  despatch 
dated  March  28,  1945,  the  text  of  a  supplemental 
memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  agricultural 
experiment  activities  in  Guatemala  which  was 
signed  on  March  10, 1945,  at  Guatemala.  The  sup- 
plemental memorandum  of  understanding  extends 
the  memorandum  of  understanding  signed  on  July 
15,  1944,  which  provides  for  the  operation  of  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  primarily  for 
cinchona  experimentation.  The  extended  activ- 
ities of  the  station  now  apply  to  all  complementary 
crops.  To  implement  this  program  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  has  made  available  to  the  sta- 
tion the  lands  and  other  resources  of  three  large 
farms,  Chocola,  Monterrey,  and  Palo  Gordo. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIS 

Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
in  the  Event  of  Civil  Strife 

Honduras 

The  Acting  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  a 
note  dated  April  23, 1945,  that  the  Honduran  Am- 
bassador deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  April  16  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  the 
Government  of  Honduras  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  in  the  Event  of 
Civil  Strife,  signed  at  the  Sixth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States  which  was  held  in  Ha- 
bana  from  January  16  to  February  20, 1928.  The 
instrument  of  ratification  is  dated  March  27, 1945. 


Ratification  of  Agreements 

Chile-Peru 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Lima  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  despatch  dated 
April  19,  the  published  text  regarding  a  ceremony 
of  an  exchange  of  ratifications  in  the  Lima  Foreign 
Office  on  April  17, 1945,  of  two  agreements  signed 
by  representatives  of  Peru  and  Chile  at  Santiago 
on  July  5, 1935. 

The  first  agreement  is  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  judicial  writs.  It  provides  that  the 
signatures  of  members  of  the  court  transmitting 
judicial  writs  from  one  country  to  another  need 
not  be  legalized  in  order  to  be  accepted  and  car- 
ried out  as  long  as  the  writs  are  handled  through 
diplomatic  channels  with  an  official  note  signed  by 
the  respective  diplomatic  agent,  referring  explic- 
itly to  the  writ  in  question. 

The  second  agreement  is  regarding  the  falsifi- 
cation of  currency,  public-debt  bonds,  and  credit 
documents.  It  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
falsification  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the  two 
countries  of  metal  and  paper  currency  of  the  other, 
as  well  as  public-debt  bonds  or  other  credit  instru- 
ments or  lottery  tickets,  shall  be  punished  as  if  the 
crime  were  in  connection  with  its  own  currency, 
bonds,  and  lottery  tickets. 

Each  of  the  two  agreements  provides  that  it  will 
remain  in  force  until  three  months  after  one  of  the 
parties  notifies  the  other  of  its  desire  to  terminate 
the  agreement. 
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Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Ambassador  of 

Yugoslavia 


d  to  the  press  May  2  ] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Ambas- 
sador of  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  Stanoje  Simie,  upon  the 
leeasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  cre- 
lence.  May  2,  1945,  follow  : 

Mr.  President  :  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  that 
my  Government  has  conferred  upon  me  the  great 
honor  of  having  nominated  me  Ambassador  of 
federal  democratic  Yugoslavia  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  nations  of  Yugoslavia,  in  their  self-sacrific- 
ing, unequal,  four-year  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  the  United  Nations,  have  been 
inspired  by  the  hardships  of  the  pioneers  of  North 
America  and  the  work  and  ideas  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from 
George  Washington  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
as  well  as  by  the  ideals  of  their  fighting  men  and 
of  those  of  the  other  warring  Allied  nations.  They 
all  fought  for  liberty  and  independence,  for  demo- 
cratic rights  of  the  people,  and  for  peace  among 
nations. 

The  nations  of  Yugoslavia  have  been  aided  in 
their  great  struggle  by  the  moral  and  material 
support  which  they  have  received  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  from  the  other  United  Na- 
tions.   This  support  Yugoslavia  is  still  receiving. 

The  warfare  waged  in  Yugoslavia,  without  com- 
parison in  its  scope,  has  left  behind  indescribable 
destruction  in  addition  to  millions  of  casualties. 
It  represents  Yugoslavia's  contribution  in  the  fight 
against  the  common  enemy.  It  represents  her  sac- 
rifices not  only  for  the  preservation  of  her  own 
liberty  and  independence,  but  also  that  of  the  other 
United  Nations. 

Hoping  that  Yugoslavia,  in  peacetime  also  and 
in  her  work  of  reconstruction  as  well  as  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  accomplishments  of  this  war,  will 
enjoy  the  same  moral  and  material  support  and 
ance  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  am 
presenting  to  you  my  letters  of  credence,  by  which 
the  Royal  Regency  has  appointed  me  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  federal 
democratic  Yugoslavia  in  the  United  States  of 


America,  assuring  you  that  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  strengthen  the  friendship  between 
our  two  countries  and  to  create  a  closer  collabora- 
tion between  our  nations. 

In  fulfilling  this  task  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  me  by  my  Government,  I  hope  that  I  shall  en- 
joy the  help  and  assistance  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Simic  follows : 

Mr.  Ambassador:  I  receive  with  pleasure  the 
letters  by  which  the  Regency  Council  of  Yugo- 
slavia has  accredited  you  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Yugoslavia  near 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  in  America  are  ever  mindful  of  the  heroic 
struggle  your  gallant  countrymen  have  waged  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  of  incessant  bloodshed  and 
destruction  to  free  their  beautiful  homeland  from 
the  invader.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  our  ardent 
desire  to  assist  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  to  recover 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  to  regain  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  council  of  free  and  democratic  na- 
tions. It  is  with  very  real  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
I  accept  your  pledge  to  work  for  strengthened 
friendship  between  our  peoples. 

Those  natural  ties  which  bind  our  countries  are 
of  long  standing  and  great  vitality.  In  both  coun- 
tries there  are  countless  localities  containing  in- 
habitants who  through  ties  of  blood  and  associa- 
tion constitute  fervent  ambassadors  of  good-will 
and  understanding.  For  several  generations  Yugo- 
slavia has  sent  to  this  country  splendid  types  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  who  have  become  a 
solid  part  of  this  nation.  The  warm  human  bonds 
they  have  forged  are  symbolic  of  the  official  re- 
lationships we  should  like  to  maintain  and  to 
strengthen. 

Please  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Regency 
Council  of  Yugoslavia  my  greetings  and  my  heart- 
felt wishes  for  a  Yugoslavia  shortly  freed  from 
turmoil  and  living  again  in  ordered  peace  and 
security. 
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Signing  of  Two  Lend-Lease  Agreements  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands 

Statement  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administrator 


[Released  to  the  press  April  30] 

Joseph  C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministrator, acting  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease 
matters  with  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  made  the  following  statement  on 
April  30  r1 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  today  signed  two 
lend-lease  agreements,  one  providing  that  the 
United  States  furnish  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands supplies  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  other  confirming  and  extending  existing 
arrangements  under  which  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  supplies  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  the 
United  States.  These  agreements  supplement  the 
Master  Agreement  entered  into  on  July  8,  1942, 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  super- 
sede the  agreement  between  the  two  nations  on 
reverse  lend-lease  entered  into  on  June  14,  1943. 

Arms  and  munitions  will  continue  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  to  the  Netherlands 
as  straight  lend-lease  under  the  terms  of  the  Mas- 
ter Agreement  in  accordance  with  the  assignments 
made  by  the  Munitions  Assignment  Board  pursu- 
ant to  the  directives  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  new  agreement  with  respect  to  lend-lease, 
following  the  pattern  of  the  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  with  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France  on  February  28,  1945,  and 
with  Belgium  on  April  17, 1945,  is  made  under  the 
authority  of  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 

'To  be  printed  in  the  Executive  Agreement  Series  along 
with  accompanying  exchanges  of  letters,  dated  Apr.  30, 
between  Acting  Secretary  Grew  and  Baron  W.  van  Boetze- 
laer,  Netherlands  Minister,  all  of  which  were  released  to 
the  press  on  the  day  of  signing. 


and  provides  for  payment  by  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  for  lend-lease  sup- 
plies received  by  it  after  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  such  supplies  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Because  of  its  geographical  position  in  relation 
to  Germany  and  the  war  against  Japan,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  is  of  major  importance  in 
the  achievement  of  a  common  victory  over  the  Axis. 
Metropolitan  Netherlands  is  raising  troops  which 
will  participate  in  the  final  struggle  against  Ger- 
many. Its  Navy  and  its  Merchant  Marine  are  tak- 
ing part  valiantly  in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  the 
war.  Its  electrical  equipment  industry  will  be 
able  to  provide  radio  and  radar  and  other  electri- 
cal apparatus  for  the  United  Nations  forces.  The 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  still  largely  occupied  by 
the  Japanese,  are  destined  to  be  battlegrounds  but 
after  liberation  will  be  available  as  bases  and 
sources  of  vitally  needed  war  materials  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  against  Japan. 

The  new  Agreement  with  respect  to  reverse 
lend-lease  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  types 
of  aid  covered  by  the  original  Keverse  Lend-Lease 
Agreement,  the  Netherlands  Government  will  sup- 
ply mutually  agreed  upon  amounts  of  strategic 
materials  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  which 
are  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Pacific,  for  example,  oil  and  rubber. 
If  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  to  make 
its  full  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  Metropoli- 
tan Netherlands  must  receive  aid  to  enable  its 
normal  civilian  life  to  resume  functioning  and  to 
become  productive  again— it  must  be  supplied 
with  food,  raw  materials  and  basic  short  life  equip- 
ment, such  as  repair  parts  and  replacements  for 
war  production  purposes.  It  must  have  help  in 
the  restoration  of  its  communications,  both  on  land 
and  by  canal,  as  these  have  been  shattered  not  only 
by  enemy  action  but  by  the  tremendous  response 
of  the  Dutch  people  to  the  appeal  of  General  Eisen- 
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>wer  to  aid  the  oncoming  armies  of  liberation  by 
its  of  sabotage. 

The  now  Agreement  under  Section  3  (c)  of  the 
end-Lease   Act   includes   emergency   deflooding 
ftiipment  required  under  military  plans  to  re- 
Stablish     transport    and    communication     lines, 
aemicals  and  fertilizers  specially  adapted  to  re- 
:ore  production  on  land  damaged  by  salt  water, 
Stiles  and  textile  raw  materials,  essential  food 
iupplies,  essential  medical  supplies,  transporta- 
on  equipment,  lumber,  and  short  life  equipment 
if  an  industrial  first  aid  nature  for  use  in  war  pro- 
duction and  transportation.    The  supplies  that  are 
■ecifically  provided  for  are  set  forth  in  the  Sched- 
le  attached  to  the  Agreement.    These  are  for  Met- 
opolitan   Netherlands  only,  but  the  Agreement 
Specifically  provides  that  changes  in  the  Schedule 
nd  additions  to  it  may  be  made  by  agreement  of 
he  parties  and  an  accompanying  letter  from  Mr. 
irew  to  the  Netherlands  Minister  states  that  the 
Jnited  States  Government  is  prepared,  in  the  light 
>f  the  military  situation  and  its  developments,  to 
insider  requests  for  essential  supplies,  of  the  gen- 
iral  type  listed  in  the  Schedule,  necessary  for  the 
Ibrosecution  of  the  combined  war  effort  in  the 
licific.     Under    this    flexible    arrangement    the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  arrange  for  supplies 
for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  the  light  of  the 
leeds  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  as  they  are 
Bisclosed  in  the  progress  of  the  war  and  in  the 
'  ight  of  the  ability  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
|o  contribute  to  the  war  effort. 

The  Agreement  covers  only  supplies  needed  in 
ihe  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  no  supplies  have 
>een  included  for  postwar  relief,  postwar  rehabili- 
ation,  or  postwar  reconstruction  purposes. 

In  the  event  that  any  of  the  supplies  covered 
oy  the  agreement  should  become  available  for  de- 
livery too  late  to  be  of  use  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  they  will,  if  delivered  to  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  be  paid  for  in  dollars  instead 
fof  on  straight  lend-lease  terms.  The  agreement 
^provides  for  payment  by  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment for  such  supplies  in  equal  annual  install- 
ments beginning  July  1,  1946,  or  the  first  day  of 
July  following  delivery,  w-hichever  is  later,  and 
fending  July  1,  1975,  with  interest  at  2%  per  cent 
per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the 
war,  the  Netherlands  3  (c)  Agreement,  unlike  the 
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agreement  entered  into  with  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  does  not  contain  industrial 
equipment  requiring  a  long  time  to  produce  and 
having  a  long  period  of  usefulness,  such  as  loco- 
motives and  freight  cars.  If  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment desires  to  purchase  such  equipment  in  the 
United  States,  it  may  do  so  for  cash. 

Deliveries  of  supplies  under  the  Netherlands 
3  (c)  Agreement  are  subject  to  review  in  the  light 
of  the  over-all  supply  situation  in  the  United 
States  and  to  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
withhold  delivery  if  in  his  judgment  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  so  requires.  A  mem- 
orandum accompanying  the  agreement  makes  it 
clear  that  this  review  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  developments  in  the  military  situation  and 
the  changing  demands  of  strategy,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic and  financial  factors  affecting  our  national 
interest. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  may  be  re- 
leased from  accepting  any  supplies  under  the  3  (c) 
Agreement  by  paying  costs  incurred  by  the  United 
States  Government  with  respect  to  such  supplies 
including  contract  cancellation  charges. 

The  entire  arrangement  permits  an  orderly  liq- 
uidation of  lend-lease  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  supplies  now  covered  by  the  3  (c)  Agree- 
ment consist  of  the  following : 

Raw  materials  for  war  use  and  essen- 
tial civilian  supply,  including 
emergency  repair  of  industrial 
and  housing  facilities $65,  000,  000 

Petroleum 10, 000, 000 

Food 70, 000, 000 

Agricultural  supplies  and  equip- 
ment      13, 000, 000 

Clothing,  footwear  and  shoe  repair 

materials 5, 000,  000 

Medical  supplies 5,000,000 

Short  life  equipment  and  repair  parts 
for  use  in  war  production  and 
transportation 47,  000,  000 

Prefabricated   civilian   housing   for 

emergency  shelter ,. 5,000,000 

Freight  charges   on   United   States 

vessels 22,  000, 000 

Total $242, 000, 000 
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Geneva  Conventions 

Argentina 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Bern  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  despatch  dated 
April  11,  1945,  the  text  of  a  notice  by  the  Federal 
Chancery,  Bern,  of  the  adherence  of  Argentina  to 
(1)  the  convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  wounded  and  the  sick  of  armies  in 
the  field,  and  (2)  the  convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  which  were  both 
concluded  at  Geneva  on  July  27,  1929. 

The  announcement  published  in  the  Recueil  des 
Lois  Federates,  No.  14,  March  22, 1945,  states  that 
these  two  conventions  will  enter  into  effect  as  re- 
gards the  Republic  of  Argentina  six  months  after 
March  5, 1945,  the  date  on  which  the  notification  of 
Argentina's  adhesion  was  received  by  the  Federal 
authorities. 


= THE  DEPARTMENT  §jf 

Change  in  Name  of  the  Joint  Secretariat1 

Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  the  role,  functions,  and  organization 
of  the  Joint  Secretariat  of  the  Secretary's  Staff 
Committee  and  the  Coordinating  Committee,  es- 
tablished by  Departmental  Order  1301,  December 
20, 1944.  In  the  light  of  the  developing  activities 
of  the  Committees,  and  of  the  corresponding  de- 
velopment in  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Secretar- 
iat, it  is  desirable  to  describe  more  fully  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  Joint  Secretariat.  As  further 
developments  occur  in  the  functioning  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Staff  Committees  and  of  the  Joint  Sec- 
retariat, additional  orders  describing  their  work 
may  be  necessary. 

1  Change  of  name.  The  Joint  Secretariat 
shall  henceforth  be  known  as  the  Central  Secre- 
tariat. 

2  Role  of  the  Central  Secretariat,  (a)  The 
purpose  of  the  Central  Secretariat  is  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  formulating,  coordinating,  and  carrying 
out  major  policy  decisions.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Secretariat  itself  to  formulate  or  to  imple- 

1  Departmental  Order  1320,  dated  and  effective  ADril 
26,  1945.  v 
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ment  policy.  To  achieve  the  above-stated  purpoi 
the  Central  Secretariat  serves  the  Secretary's  Sti 
Committee  and  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
shall  provide  a  channel  through  which  policy  ma 
ters  originating  in  the  offices,  divisions,  and  coi 
mittees  of  the  Department  may  be  brought  to  tl 
Executive  Staff  Committees  for  consideration. 
shall  also  assist  in  communicating  the  decisioi 
of  the  Committees  to  the  responsible  officers  ar 
shall  prepare  periodic  reports  to  the  Committe 
in  regard  to  the  action  taken  on  these  decision 
The  Central  Secretariat  is  also  responsible  f< 
assisting  State  Department  representatives  on  tl 
principal  interdepartmental  committees  in  obtaii 
ing  appropriate  Departmental  clearance  on  in 
portant  policy  matters  before  final  action  is  takei 
When  the  Secretary  shall  so  desire,  the  Centrs 
Secretariat  shall  be  the  channel  through  whic 
recommendations  made  by  interdepartmenti 
committees  to  the  Secretary  of  State  are  brougt 
before  the  Executive  Staff  Committees. 

(b)  The  preparation  of  action  papers  for  th 
Executive  Committees  is  primarily  the  responsi 
bility  of  the  respective  offices  and  division} 
Prior  clearance  of  such  papers  may  be  obtained  b 
the  drafting  offices  directly  from  the  other  divi 
sions,  offices,  and  higher  officers  concerned,  or  th 
facilities  of  the  Central  Secretariat  may  be  use< 
for  this  purpose. 

(c)  Policy  matters  appropriate  for  considera 
tion  by  the  Secretary's  Staff  Committee  and  th. 
Coordinating  Committee  are:  (1)  major  policy 
developments,  problems,  and  proposals  which  re 
quire  consideration  by  several  offices  or  involve 
a  major  modification  of  established  policy,  and 
(2)  organizational  and  administrative  matter; 
which  are  of  general  concern  to  the  Departmeni 
or  which  condition  the  formation  and  applica- 
tion of  policy.  The  Central  Secretariat  shall  assist 
the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Executive  Staff 
Committees  in  seeing  that  matters  of  the  charac- 
ter described  above  are  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

3  Functions  of  the  Central  Secretariat.  In 
fulfilling  these  responsibilities,  the  Central  Secre- 
tariat shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  Agenda.  In  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Secretary's  Staff  Committee  and  the 
Coordinating  Committee,  and  on  the  advice  of 
Committee  members  and  the  policy  liaison  staff, 
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ie  Central  Secretariat  shall  maintain  a  docket 
f  emerging  problems  requiring  Committee  con- 
ieration.  It  shall  bo  responsible  for  preparing' 
Mnda  for  all  Executive  Staff  Committee  meet- 
lgs.  In  order  to  assure  systematic  conduct  of  the 
'ommit  tees'  business,  members  of  the  Commit- 
>es  and  other  officers  concerned  with  scheduling 
f  agenda  topics  shall  clear  proposed  items  and 
upporting  documents  with]  the  Central  Secre- 
iriat  sufficiently  in  advance  of  meetings  to  permit 
dequate  review  of  the  documents  by  the  Com- 
littoe  members  and  their  staffs.  If  it  is  necessary 
hat  urgent  items  be  introduced  into  Committee 
neetings,  the  Secretariat  should  be  forewarned 
nd  brief  statements  of  the  problems  and  pertinent 
nformation  bearing  on  them  should  be  prepared 
q  advance. 

(b)  Preparation  and  review  of  documents.  The 
Central  Secretariat  shall  assure  that  all  agenda 
terns  are  supported  by  the  documentation  neces- 
ary  for  adequate  consideration.  To  this  end,  the 
Central  Secretariat  may  suggest  that  offices,  divi- 
ions,  and  committees  of  the  Department  prepare 
)olicy  papers  and  documents  needed  to  support 
)olicy  recommendations.  All  documents  shall  be 
■eviewed  for  adequacy  and  form  by  the  Central 
secretariat  prior  to  submission  to  the  Committees. 

(c)  Clearance.  The  Central  Secretariat  shall 
see  that  all  documents  have  been  brought  to  the 
ittention  of  the  principally  affected  offices,  divi- 
sions, and  committees  before  submission  to  the 
Executive  Staff  Committees. 

(d)  Official  records.  The  Central  Secretariat 
shall  keep  the  official  records  of  the  Executive 
Staff  Committees.  The  Central  Secretariat  shall 
ilso  be  a  channel  through  which  members  of  the 
Committees  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  decisions 
reached  and  shall  prepare  periodic  reports  to  the 
Committees  in  regard  to  the  action  taken  on  those 
iecisions  by  the  responsible  officers.  The  Central 
Secretariat  shall  maintain,  for  the  information  of 
the  members  of  the  Committees,  a  record  of  all 
actions  taken  and  actions  pending. 

(e)  Coordination  of  Committees.  (1)  Intra- 
iepartmental  committees.  The  Central  Secretar- 
iat shall  be  generally  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  consideration  of  policy  questions  by  the  prin- 
cipal committees  in  tke  Department.  To  this  end 
the  Central  Secretariat  shall  serve  as  a  central 
depository  of  committee  documents  and  records, 
and  shall  maintain  a  file  to  show  the  current  status 
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of  all  policy  problems  under  consideration  in  the 
Committees.  Periodic  status  reports  shall  be  is- 
sued for  the  information  of  Executive  Staff  Com- 
mittee members,  the  secretariats  of  other  commit- 
tees, and  other  interested  officers.  The  Central 
Secretariat  shall  also  make  certain  that  all  prob- 
lems requiring  consideration  by  the  Coordinating 
Committee  and  the  Secretary's  Staff  Committee 
reach  those  committees  as  promptly  as  possible. 

(2)  Interdepartmental  committees.  A  con- 
certed Departmental  viewpoint  on  policy  matters 
should  be  presented  in  interdepartmental  commit- 
tees by  the  representatives  of  the  Department  serv- 
ing on  such  committees.  To  this  end  the  Central 
Secretariat  shall  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  De- 
partment's representatives  on  the  principal  inter- 
departmental committees  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  ascertaining  the  Department's  position  in  re- 
gard to  major  questions  of  foreign  policy  before 
they  take  action  which  might  be  construed  as  com- 
mitting the  Department.  The  Central  Secretariat 
shall  assist  the  Offices  in  fulfilling  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  formulation,  through  regular  chan- 
nels, of  a  concerted  Departmental  position  when 
such  a  position  does  not  already  exist  and  for 
seeing  to  it  that  the  Department's  representative 
is  informed  of  that  position. 

(3)  Data  on  committees.  The  Central  Secre- 
tariat shall  also  maintain  up-to-date  records  and 
supply  information  as  to  membership,  terms  of 
reference,  secretariat  and  committee  activities  of 
all  intradepartmental  committees  and  those  inter- 
departmental committees  on  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  representation.  Files  of  the  terms  of 
reference,  membership,  agenda,  minutes,  and  docu- 
ments of  all  committees  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
Central  Secretariat.  The  Central  Secretariat  shall 
be  currently  apprised  of  any  changes  in  member- 
ship and  terms  of  reference.  The  Central  Secre- 
tariat shall  determine  the  advisability  of  releasing 
lower-level  working  committees  from  this 
obligation. 

(f )  Policy  reference  service.  The  Central  Sec- 
retariat, through  its  policy  reference  section,  shall 
provide  a  reference  service  on  policy  papers  to  all 
offices  of  the  Department.  It  shall  maintain  an 
index,  catalogued  by  countries  and  by  topics,  of 
policy  documents,  memoranda,  and  reports,  in- 
cluding international  conference  documents.  This 
index  shall  be  available  for  the  use  of  all  author- 
ized officers. 
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4  Organization,  (a)  The  Central  Secretariat 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary, assisted  by  such  Assistant  Executive  Secre- 
taries and  professional  officers  as  the  conduct  of 
the  Committees'  business  may  require.  The  Cen- 
tral Secretariat  at  present  includes:  (1)  a  policy 
liaison  staff,  (2)  a  committee  coordinating  section, 
(3)  a  servicing  and  documents  section,  and  (4)  a 
policy  reference  section. 

(b)  The  policy  liaison  staff  shall  be  composed 
of  policy  liaison  officers  who  are  members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  several  Offices  of  the  Department  des- 
ignated for  liaison  with  the  Central  Secretariat 
by  the  Directors  of  Offices.     These  officers  may 
likewise  serve  as  liaison  channels  for  the  Assistant 
Secretaries.     They  shall,  while  remaining  under 
the  policy  direction  of  their  Directors  of  Office, 
owe  a  joint  responsibility  to  their  Directors  and 
to  the  Central  Secretariat  for  the  handling  by  the 
Secretariat  and  the  Executive  Staff  Committees 
of  matters  of  concern  to  their  respective  Offices, 
and  shall,  so  far  as  necessary,  devote  full  time  to 
these  duties.     They  should  participate  in  the  con- 
sideration of  policy  matters  in  their  own  Offices 
and  should  be  kept  abreast  of  emerging  policy 
matters  by  the  Office  Directors  and  Division  Chiefs. 
They  should  expedite  the  preparation  of  docu- 
ments, suggest  development  of  particular  reports 
and,  when  desirable,  assist  in  the  drafting  of  docu- 
ments and  in  following  through  on  subsequent 
action.    The  policy  liaison  officers  shall  assist  the 
Central  Secretariat  in  coordinating  the  consid- 
eration of  policy  questions  by  Departmental  com- 
mittees in  their  Offices,  and,  to  this  end,  should  be 
closely  associated  with  those  committee  secretariats 
located  in  their  respective  Offices. 

(c)  Close  collaboration  should  be  maintained 
between  the  policy  liaison  officers  and  the  informa- 
tional liaison  officers  of  the  Information  Service 
Committee;  in  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  for 
the  same  officer  to  carry  both  responsibilities  with 
whatever  staff  assistance  is  necessary.  There  shall 
also  be  close  collaboration  and  exchange  of  serv- 
ices between  the  Central  Secretariat  and  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  Information  Service  Committee. 

5  Departmental  Order  amended.  Departmental 
Order  1301  of  December  20,  1944  is  amended  ac- 
cordingly. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
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John  F.  Gange  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Kxe 
utive  Secretary  of  the  Central  Secretariat,  en? 
tive  April  26,  1045. 

Kenneth  Mcintosh  as  Executive  Secretary  of  t\ 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cultural  an 
Scientific  Cooperation,  effective  April  26,  1945. 

STETTINIUS — Continued  from  page  859. 

Much,  therefore,  will  depend  upon  the  influenc 
of  institutions  of  learning  such  as  this  great  Un 
versity. 

I  look  upon  the  schools,  the  colleges,  and  uni 
versities  of  America  as  bearing  a  heavy  share  a 
the  responsibility  for  success  or  failure  in  the  jrrea 
enterprise  to  which  we  are  committed  at  San  Fran 
cisco. 

If  they  do  their  part— and  I  am  confident  thd 
will— the  people  will  be  better  able  to  act  witf 
understanding  and  their  governments  with  wis- 
dom. 

Errata 

The  confirmation  of  Spruille  Braden  as  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Argentina  was  erroneously 
announced  in  the  Bulletin  of  April  22,  1945,  p 
785.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Braden  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Argentina  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
April  19. 

Two  typographic  errors  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  April  29, 1945  should  be  corrected  to 
read  as  follows:  In  "Acceptance  of  Germany's 
Offer  Concerning  Prisoners  of  War",  page  810, 
the  second  paragraph  should  begin  "The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  informed".  On  page 
823,  right-hand  column,  fourth  line,  a  new  para- 
graph should  begin  "The  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween iron  and  steel". 
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Procurement  of  Strategic  Materials :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Colombia— Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Bogota  March  29,  1943  Exec- 
utive Agreement  Series  442.    Publication  2316.    11  pp     50 

Fisheries  Mission:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Mexico  and  exchange  of  notes  dated 
September  7  and  October  18,  1944  amending  and  extend- 
ing the  agreement-Agreement  effected  by  exchanges  of 
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mmunications  dated  at  Mexico  April  17,  May  22,  July  22 
d  27,  and  October  24,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series 
3.    Publication  2317.    15  pp.    50. 

United  Nations  Will  Write  Charter  for  World  Organi- 
tion.  Address  by  Edward  R.  Stetttnius,  Jr.,  Secretary 
State.  New  York.  April  6,  1045.  Conference  Series  68. 
iblication  2320.     8  pp.     50. 

The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals. 
mutative  Supplement  No.  3,  May  4,  1945,  to  Revision 
C  Of  February  28,  1945.    Publication  2324.     39  pp.    Free. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  article  listed  below  will  be  found  in  the  May  5  issue 
the  Department  of  Commerce  publication  entitled 
Vreign  Commerce  Weekly,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
ined  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ent  Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each : 

"Australia  to  Buy  Wheat?"  by  Perry  Ellis,  vice  consul, 
merican  Consulate  General,  Sydney,  Australia. 
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Exempting  Certain  Members  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
ition  Board  From  Certain  Provisions  of  the  Criminal 
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Code.  H.Rept.  501,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2951. 
2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Amending  the  Joint  Resolution  Entitled  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion To  Enable  the  United  States  To  Become  an  Adhering 
Member  of  the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute" : 
H.  Rept.  502,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  R.  688.  3  pp. 
[Favorable  report]  ;  H.Rept.  502,  Part  2.  1  p.  [Favorable 
report.] 

An  Act  Making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1945,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1945, 
and  June  30,  1946,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved  Apr. 
25,  1945.  H.R.  2374,  Public  Law  40,  79th  Cong.  21  pp. 
[Department  of  State,  p.  14.] 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions :  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first 
session,  pursuant  to  H.J.Res.  145,  providing  for  member- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  April  12,  1945.  ii, 
78  pp.    [Department  of  State,  pp.  19-35.] 

An  Act  Relating  to  escapes  of  prisoners  of  war  and  in- 
terned enemy  aliens.  Approved  Apr.  30,  1945.  H.R.  1525, 
Public  Law  47,  79th  Cong.    1  p. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Publication,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
provides  the  public  and  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  with 
information  on  developments  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  on  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  BULLETIN 
includes  press  releases  on  foreign 
policy  issued  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  statements  and 
addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  con- 
cerning treaties  and  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  or  may  become  a  party  and  treaties 
of  general  international  interest  is 
included. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
cumulalivelists  of  whichare  published 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  as  well  as 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations, are  listed  currently. 
The  BULLETIN,  published  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  is  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendentof Documents,  UnitedStates 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.,  to  whom  all  pur- 
chase orders,  with  accompanying 
remittance,  should  be  sent.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  $3.50  a  year;  a  single 
copy  is  10  cents. 
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Unconditional  Surrender  of  Germany 

RADIO  ADDRESS  RY  THE  PRESIDENT1 
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Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  81 

This  is  a  solemn  but  a  glorious  hour.  General 
Eisenhower  informs  me  that  the  forces  of  Germany 
i;ive  surrendered  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
lags  of  freedom  fly  over  all  Europe. 

For  this  victory, 
re  join  in  offering 
ur  thanks  to  the 
'rovidence  which 
tas  guided  and  sus- 
ained  us  through 
he  dark  days  of  ad- 
ersity. 

Our  rejoicing  is 
obered  and  subdued 
,y  a  supreme  con- 
ciousness  of  the  ter- 
ible  price  we  have 
laid  to  rid  the  world 
if  Hitler  and  his  evil 
•and.  Let  us  not 
:orget,  my  fellow 
Lmericans,  the  sor- 
ow  and  the  heart- 
treak  which  today 
ibide  in  the  homes 
»f  so  many  of  our 
leighbors  —  neigh- 
iors  whose  most 
)riceless  possession 
las  been  rendered  as 
l  sacrifice  to  redeem 
»ur  liberty. 

We  can  repay  the 
lebt  which  we  owe  to 
mr  God,  to  our  dead, 
ind  to  our  children 
mly  by  work  —  by 
ceaseless  devotion  to 
;  h  e  responsibilities 
vhich  lie  ahead  of  us. 


delivered  on  May  8, 
945. 


If  I  could  give  you  a  single  watchword  for  the 
coming  months,  that  word  is — work,  work,  work. 
We  must  work  to  finish  the  war.  Our  victory  is 
but  half  won.  The  West  is  free,  but  the  East  is 
still  in  bondage  to  the  treacherous  tyranny  of  the 

Japanese.  When  the 
last  Japanese  divi- 
sion has  surrendered 
unconditionally,  then 
only  will  our  fight- 
ing job  be  done. 

We  must  work  to 
bind  up  the  wounds 
of  a  suffer  i  ng 
world — to  build  an 
abiding  peace,  a 
peace  rooted  in  jus- 
tice and  in  law.  We 
can  build  such  a 
peace  only  by  hard, 
toilsome,  painstaking 
work  —  by  under- 
standing and  work- 
ing with  our  Allies  in 
peace  as  we  have  in 
war. 

The  job  ahead  is 
no  less  important,  no 
less  urgent,  no  less 
difficult  than  the  task 
which  now  happily 
is  done. 

I  call  upon  every 
American  to  stick  to 
his  post  until  the  last 
battle  is  won.  Until 
that  day,  let  no  man 
abandon  his  post  or 
slacken  his  efforts. 

And  now,  I  want 
to  read  to  you  my 
formal  proclamation 
of  this  occasion: 
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ERMANY  SURRENDERED  uncondition- 
ally to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  with  the 
signing  of  surrender  documents  at  General  Eisen- 
hower's  headquarters  at  Reims,  France.  The  sur- 
render terms  became  effective  at  6 :  01  p.  m.,  May 
8,  Eastern  War  Time.  The  document  was  signed 
in  quadruplicate  for  Germany  by  Colonel  General 
Alfred  Jodl,  the  new  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Wehr- 
macht;  by  Lieutenant  General  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  General  Eisenhower's  Chief  of  Staff,  for 
the  Supreme  Allied  Command — United  States  and 
Great  Britain ;  by  General  Ivan  Suslaparov,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Soviet  Military  Mission  on  the  Western 
Front,  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.;  and  by  General 
Frangois  Sevez,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  for  France. 
The  ratification  of  the  military  surrender  of  all 
of  Germany's  armed  forces  to  the  Allied  and  Red 
Army  High  Commands  took  place  in  the  Berlin 
suburb  of  Karlschorst.  The  act  of  surrender, 
virtually  identic  with  that  of  the  Reims  document, 
was  signed  in  the  name  of  the  German  High  Com- 
mand by  Keitel,  Friedeburg,  and  Stumpf.  Mar- 
shal of  Soviet  Union  Zhukov  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  Supreme  Commander  and  Chief  of  the  Red 
Army  and  Air  Chief  Marshal  Tedder  on  behalf 
of  General  Eisenhower.  Witnesses  to  the  signa- 
tures were  the  Commander  of  United  States 
Strategic  Air  Forces,  General  Carl  A.  Spaatz, 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  French  First 
Army,  General  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny. 
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t  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIS 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
A  PROCLAMATION 


The  Allied  armies,  through  sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion and  with  God's  help,  have  wrung  from 
Germany  a  final  and  unconditional  surrender.  The 
western  world  has  been  freed  of  the  evil  forces 
which  for  five  years  and  longer  have  imprisoned 
the  bodies  and  broken  the  lives  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  free-born  men.  They  have  violated 
their  churches,  destroyed  their  homes,  corrupted 
their  children,  and  murdered  their  loved  ones.  Our 
Armies  of  Liberation  have  restored  freedom  to 
these  suffering  peoples,  whose  spirit  and  will  the 
oppressors  could  never  enslave. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  victory  won  in 
the  West  must  now  be  won  in  the  East.  The  whole 
world  must  be  cleansed  of  the  evil  from  which  half 
the  world  has  been  freed.  United,  the  peace-loving 
nations  have  demonstrated  in  the  West  that  their 
arms  are  stronger  by  far  than  the  might  of  dic- 
tators or  the  tyranny  of  military  cliques  that  once 
called  us  soft  and  weak.  The  power  of  our  peoples 
to  defend  themselves  against  all  enemies  will  be 
proved  in  the  Pacific  war  as  it  has  been  proved  in 
Europe. 

For  the  triumph  of  spirit  and  of  arms  which  we 
have  won,  and  for  its  promise  to  peoples  every- 
where who  join  us  in  the  love  of  freedom,  it  is 
fitting  that  we,  as  a  nation,  give  thanks  to  Almighty 


God,  who  has  strengthened  us  and  given  us  the 
victory. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
appoint  Sunday,  May  13,  1945,  to  be  a  day  of 
prayer. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  what- 
ever their  faith,  to  unite  in  offering  joyful  thanks 
to  God  for  the  victory  we  have  won  and  to  pray 
that  He  will  support  us  to  the  end  of  our  present 
struggle  and  guide  us  into  the  way  of  peace. 

I  also  call  upon  my  countrymen  to  dedicate  this 
day  of  prayer  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  make  possible  our  victory. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eighth  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five, 
[seal]  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-ninth. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
By  the  President : 
Joseph  C.  Grew 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  8] 

Nazi  Germany  has  been  defeated. 

The  Japanese  people  have  felt  the  weight  of  our 
land,  air,  and  naval  attacks.  So  long  as  their 
leaders  and  the  armed  forces  continue  the  war  the 
striking  power  and  intensity  of  our  blows  will 
steadily  increase  and  will  bring  utter  destruction 
to  Japan's  industrial  war  production,  to  its  ship- 
ping, and  to  everything  that  supports  its  military 
activity. 

The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  greater  will  be  the 
suffering  and  hardships  which  the  people  of  Japan 
will  undergo— all  in  vain.  Our  blows  will  not 
cease  until  the  Japanese  military  and  naval  forces 
lay  down  their  arms  in  unconditional  surrender. 


Just  what  does  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  armed  forces  mean  for  the  Japanese  people  \ 

It  means  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  means  the  termination  of  the  influence  of  the 
military  leaders  who  have  brought  Japan  to  the 
present  brink  of  disaster. 

It  means  provision  for  the  return  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  their  families,  their  farms,  their 
jobs. 

It  means  not  prolonging  the  present  agony  and 
suffering  of  the  Japanese  in  the  vain  hope  of 
victory. 

Unconditional  surrender  does  not  mean  the  ex- 
termination or  enslavement  of  the  Japanese  people. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[pleased  to  the  press  by  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
ilti'il  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization  May  8] 

This  day  of  victory  over  Germany  must  be  for 
i  a  day  of  remembrance,  and  of  dedication. 
We  remember  those  whoso  lives  have  been  given 
>r  this  cause.  We  remember  the  wounded  and 
.1  those  who  have  been  separated  from  their  homes 
ad  loved  ones,  in  far  parts  of  the  earth  and  on 
le  seas. 

Our  debt  to  them  is  beyond  measure.  They  have 
iveu  us  one  more  chance  to  build  a  world  order 
•ee  from  war. 

"We  remember  also  that  Germany  has  been  de- 
bated only  because  the  United  Nations  joined 
leir  strength  in  the  common  cause,  and  that  last- 
ace  will  be  possible  only  if  they  unite  their 
rength  for  peace. 
This  day  has  given  new  urgency  to  the  work^E 


the  Conference  of  United  Nations  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  fighting  is  not  yet  over.  We  have  still 
to  win  the  same  full  and  final  victory  over  Japan 
that  has  now  been  won  over  Nazi  Germany.  But 
we  cannot  wait  for  the  completion  of  this  task  if 
we  are  to  make  sure  that  this  time  the  men  who 
fight  and  die  will  not  have  fought  and  died  in 
vain. 

The  world  Organization,  for  which  we  have  met 
here  to  write  the  Charter,  must  be  established. 
This  alone  will  make  possible  the  development  of 
an  enduring  peace  in  which  wider  freedom,  justice, 
and  opportunity  for  all  men  can  be  made  secure. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  this  sacred 
cause  for  which  so  many  have  risked  and  given  all. 
May  God  give  us  the  strength  of  wisdom  and  of 
purpose  to  keep  the  faith — with  the  living  and 
the  dead. 


MESSAGES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


• 


leleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  8] 

The  President  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill 

With  the  unconditional  surrender  of  all  the 
rmies  of  Nazidom  and  the  liberation  of  the  op- 
ressed  people  of  Europe  from  the  evils  of  bar- 
arism,  I  wish  to  express  to  you,  and  through  you 
>  Britain's  heroic  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces, 
ur  congratulations  on  their  achievements.  The 
fovernment  of  the  United  States  is  deeply  appre- 
ative  of  the  splendid  contribution  of  all  the  Brit- 
h  Empire  forces  and  of  the  British  people  to 
lis  magnificent  victory.  With  warm  affection, 
e  hail  our  comrades-in-arms  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  President  to  Marshal  Stalin 

Now  that  the  Nazi  armies  of  aggression  have 
een  forced  by  the  coordinated  efforts  of  Soviet- 
Jiglo-American  forces  to  an  unconditional  sur- 
?nder,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  through  you 
)  your  heroic  Army  the  appreciation  and  con- 
ratulations  of  the  United  States  Government  on N 
8  splendid  contribution  to  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
on  and  liberty. 

You  have  demonstrated  in  all  your  campaigns 


what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  when  a  free  people 
under  superlative  leadership  and  with  unfailing 
I  courage  rise  against  the  forces  of  barbarism. 

The  President  to  General  Eisenhower 

In  recognition  of  the  unconditional  and  abject 
surrender  of  the  Nazi  barbarians,  please  accept  the 
fervent  congratulations  and  appreciation  of  my- 
self and  of  the  American  people  for  the  heroic 
achievements  of  your  Allied  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Forces.  By  their  sacrifices,  skill  and  courage  they 
have  saved  and  exalted  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  All  of  us  owe  to  you  and 
to  your  men  of  many  nations  a  debt  beyond  ap- 
praisal for  their  high  contribution  to  the  conquest 
of  Naziism. 

I  send  also  my  personal  appreciation  of  the 
superb  leadership  shown  by  you  and  your  com- 
manders in  directing  the  valiant  legions  of  our 
own  country  and  of  our  Allies  to  this  historic  vic- 
tory. 

Please  transmit  this  message  to  the  appropriate 
officers  of  your  command  and  publish  it  to  all 
Allied  forces  in  your  theaters  of  operation. 
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The  President  to  General  de  Gaulle 

The  Nazi  forces  of  barbarian  aggression  having 

now  been  driven  into  an  unconditional  surrender 

by  our  Allied  armies,  this  is  an  appropriate  time 

to  send  through  you  America's  congratulations  to 


the  people  of  France  on  their  permanent  libera- 
tion from  the  oppression  they  have  endured  with 
high  courage  for  so  long. 

I  wish  also  to  send  to  you  this  expression  of 
our  appreciation  of  the  contribution  made  by 
valiant  soldiers  of  France  to  our  Allied  victory. 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


[Released  to  the  press  May  8] 

The  Nazi  menace  is  crushed  at  last.  We  are 
proud  of  our  men,  proud  of  the  country  which 
produced  them  and  provided  them  with  the  weap- 
ons. We  are  thankful  to  our  Allies.  But  as  we 
give  thanks  for  the  victory  won  we  do  not  forget 
that  there  is  another  victory  which  is  still  to  win. 

In  the  hour  of  triumph  let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
with  redoubled  energy  to  the  unfinished  business 
in  the  Pacific.  And  let  us  remember  also  that  even 
in  Europe  our  victory  is  not  the  end  of  our  labors. 
We  must  assure  ourselves  and  those  to  come  after 
us  that  Germany  shall  never  again  have  power  to 
threaten  the  peace  and  decency  of  the  world.    We 


must  help  the  peoples  of  the  areas  which  Germany 
conquered,  ravaged,  and  destroyed  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  basic  necessities  of  life  in  order 
that  the  institutions  of  freedom,  preserved  by  arms, 
may  not  perish  through  want  and  hunger. 

We  must  face  our  victory,  therefore,  in  the  sober 
realization  that  the  war  is  not  yet  over,  and  that 
the  work  of  peace — the  work  which  will  give  our 
victory  its  meaning — is  not  yet  done.  It  is  a  source 
of  hope  and  confidence  to  us  all  that  the  labor  of 
organizing  for  the  preservation  of  peace  had  begun 
at  San  Francisco  before  the  labor  of  war  in  Europe 
had  been  finished. 


ADDRESS  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


[Released  to  the  press  May  8] 

This  is  a  day  of  magnificent  victory.  Let  us 
make  it  also  a  day  of  solemn  rededication  to  the 
unfinished  work  ahead.  We  have  won  a  great 
battle  in  the  world-wide  fight  for  human  freedom, 
a  gigantic  battle  on  a  hemispheric  scale.  But — on 
the  global  scale  on  which  we  fight — we  have  not 
yet  won  the  war.  One  powerful  and  implacable 
enemy  has  been  defeated  in  Germany ;  one  power- 
ful and  implacable  enemy  remains,  in  Japan.  The 
war  goes  on ! 

(The  lights  are  going  on  in  darkened  Europe ;  the 
day  of  victory,  there,  has  been  proclaimed.  We 
thank  Almighty  God  for  this  triumph.  We  honor 
the  heroic  living  and  the  heroic  dead  of  the  Allied 
armies,  the  Allied  navies,  the  airmen,  and  the  un- 
derground forces  of  liberation  who  never  gave  up 
throughout  the  long  night  of  Nazi  oppression) 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  valor  of  our  combat 
forces  across  the  Atlantic  who  have  won  this  great 
victory,  let  us  also  remember  and  pay  tribute  to  the 

1  Delivered  over  the  radio  networks  on  May  8,  1945. 


valor  of  our  combat  forces  across  the  Pacific,  who 
still  fight  on  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

For  they  have  a  tough  and  blood-stained  road 
ahead  of  them,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  them 
through. 

Although  Japan  is  fighting  alone  she  is  strong, 
and  she  is  still  fighting  with  cunning  and  tenacity. 

Let  us  not  think  that  Japan  has  not  prepared 
herself  for  this  day  of  victory  in  Europe.  Let  us 
not  think  that  the  defeat  of  her  Nazi  ally  has 
caught  her  by  surprise.  Let  us  not  think  that  she 
was  not  aware  that  one  day  she  would  have  to  bear 
the  full  brunt  of  our  force  alone,  and  made  plans 
accordingly. 

Japan  has  been  preparing  herself  for  this  for  a 
long  time — and  most  particularly  since  the  success- 
ful Allied  landings  in  Normany  last  June  showed 
that  Germany  was  going  to  be  crushed  between 
our  forces  on  the  west  and  the  great  Russian  armies 
advancing  inexorably  from  the  east. 

Japan  has  organized  herself  for  total  war  on  an 
intricate   pattern    in   which   nearly   every  man, 
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oman.  and  child  has  a  part  to  play :  a  part  dedi- 
ited  to  the  killing  of  Americans.    It  is  up  to  us 
that  our  united  force  is  exerted  the  other 
ay. 

resources  are  still  at  the  disposal  of  the 

ipanese.  They  still  sit  astride  some  of  the  world's 

reat  trade  routes.    They  have  millions  of  fighting 

ien,  war  factories  still  out  of  our  bombers'  reach, 

tockpiles  of  essential  materials  of  war,  and 

population  that  will  deny  itself  everything  the 
apanese  combat  forces  need. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  relatively  few  Con- 
ner goods  are  being  produced  but  that  all  in- 
ustrial  productive  capacity  is  being  utilized  for 
aliasing  the  output  of  war  equipment  and  mili- 
iry  supplies. 

All  factories — large  and  small,  and  even  home 
r  family  units — have  been  mobilized  under  Gov- 
mfnent  control  and  supervision  to  manufacture 
ar  materials,  and  the  Japanese  claim  that  many 
f  their  plants  are  being  dispersed  or  moved  under- 
round  to  escape  air  raids. 

In  nearby  'Tnner  Zone"  areas  under  Japanese 
ontrol — Manchuria,  Korea,  and  North  China — 
:ie  same  intense  activity  is  going  on.  Few  of  the 
irge  industrial  plants  in  these  areas  have  been 
juched  by  our  bombers.  These  factories  are  near 
mirees  of  raw  material,  are  equipped  with  com- 
aratively  new  and  up-to-date  machinery  and 
lanned  with  an  adequate  supply  of  laborers, 
lome  are  still  out  of  range  of  our  bombers  and  will 
emain  hard  to  reach  until  we  can  establish  bases 
mch  nearer  than  Okinawa. 

To  guarantee  the  transport  of  material  to  and 
rom  areas  in  this  Inner  Zone  the  Japanese  have 
xtensively  improved  railroad  facilities — double- 
racked  many  of  the  main  bines — have  built  new 
ocks.  warehouses,  and  piers  at  port  cities,  and 
ave  mobilized  large  forces  of  dock  workers  to 
>ad  and  unload  cargoes.  The  Japanese  say  that 
hey  are  giving  particular  attention  in  this  regard 
o  their  west-coast  ports  and  to  the  ports  across 
be  Sea  of  Japan  in  Korea.  Not  all  of  these  will 
e  easy  to  reach  with  our  bombers  even  from 
)kinawa. 

The  complete  severance  of  communications  be- 
ween  Japan  and  the  southern  areas  will  not  seri- 
ally affect  Japan's  food  situation  with  the  ex- 
eption  of  sugar  from  Formosa.  The  Japanese 
re  still  producing  the  bulk  of  their  rice  require- 
ments and  are  supplementing  this  output  with 
ther  grains  and  with  imports  from  Korea.    Tre- 
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iiu'iidous  quantities  of  potatoes  are  being  grown 
for  food  and  alcohol,  and  there  are  ample  supplies 
of  soya  beans  being  produced  in  Manchuria. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  not  lost  sight  of 
the  importance  of  winning  the  support  of  subject 
peoples.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Japanese  gave  seats 
in  their  Diet  to  the  peoples  of  Korea  and  Formosa, 
who  have  long  been  under  the  harsh  domination  of 
Japan  and  who  are  awaiting  their  day  of  libera- 
tion. Thus  the  Japanese  Government  has  made  a 
gesture  of  equality  to  these  peoples — giving  them 
the  semblance  of  representation.  Political  moves 
of  this  nature  are,  of  course,  well  recognized  by 
the  peoples  of  Korea  and  Formosa  as  empty  ges- 
tures, but  such  moves  nevertheless  illustrate  the 
firm  determination  of  Japan  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  strengthening  itself  for  the  continued 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Japanese  policy  of 
establishing  so-called  "independent  governments" 
in  occupied  areas  outside  of  the  Empire — the  most 
recent  illustration  of  which  is  Indochina — is  part 
of  the  same  program. 

But  the  Japanese  militarists  must  know,  by  now, 
that  they  will  be  crushed.  The  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall.  We  are  blasting  their  defenses  by  land 
and  sea  and  air.  We  are  separating  Japan  from 
her  overseas  conquests  and  gaining  positions  for 
new  assaults.  Our  offensive  is  relentless  and  in- 
exorable— we  are  determined  to  destroy  Japan's 
war-making  power  once  and  for  all. 

But  the  Japanese  propose  to  make  our  victory 
as  costly  as  possible.  They  are  capable  of  finding 
a  mad  sense  of  glory  in  fighting  on  alone.  Theirs 
is  a  fanaticism  which  does  not  count  the  odds  or 
cost  in  human  lives.  The  decision,  however,  rests 
with  us,  not  with  them.  And  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  people,  with  their  Allies,  knowing 
that  peace  is  indivisible,  will  devote  their  full  and 
overwhelming  force  to  the  completion  of  the 
world-wide  victory  so  magnificently  begun  today. 

And  today,  while  we  salute  with  reverence  and 
pride  our  honored  dead,  let  us  have  constantly  in 
mind  those  inspired  words  of  Lincoln,  "It  is  for 
us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain". 
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Commercial  Arbitration  in  the  Treaties 
and  Agreements  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

By  HOWARD  J.  HILTON,  JR.1 


A  rbitration  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes 
J\_  arising  out  of  foreign-trade  transactions  is  a 
subject  demanding  consideration  in  any  serious 
study  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.2  The  British  have  had 
for  several  decades  arbitration  tribunals  to  handle 
practically  all  types  of  cases.  The  more  special- 
ized cases,  such  as  maritime  disputes  and  disputes 
relating  to  particular  trades,  are  handled  by  spe- 
cial arbitration  tribunals.3  In  the  United  States, 
especially  since  World  War  I,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  arbitration  as  a  method  of 
settling  commercial  disputes  quickly  and  economi- 
cally.4 It  is  perhaps  not  widely  known,  however, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  recent  years  estab- 
lished two  arbitration  tribunals  attached  to  the 
Ail-Union  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
These  are  the  Maritime  Arbitration  Commission, 
established  by  decree  of  December  13,  1930,5  and 
the  Foreign  Trade  Arbitration  Commission,  estab- 
lished on  June  17,  1932.6 

Yet,  even  prior  to  establishing  these  arbitration 
tribunals  Soviet  commercial  policy  had  provided 
for  the  submission  of  disputes  arising  out  of  trade 


1  Mr.  Hilton  is  a  Divisional  Assistant  in  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Policy,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy, 
Department  of  State. 

2  It  should  be  noted  that  "arbitration"  as  used  in  this 
paper  refers  to  commercial  arbitration.  With  particular 
reference  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  arbitration  proceedings  gener- 
ally involve  agencies  or  organizations  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  private  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations  of  other 
countries. 

3  The  Arbitration  Act  of  1889'  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  arbitration  in  England.  Cf.  Ralph  Sutton, 
"Arbitration  in  English  Law",  International  Yearbook  on 
Civil  and  Commercial  Arbitration  (Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  1928) ,  vol.  I,  pp.  52-66. 

'Wesley  A.  Sturgess,  "Commercial  Arbitration  in  the 
United  States  of  America",  ibid.,  pp.  165-190. 

'Sobranie  Zakonov  i  Rasporyazhenii,  SSSR  (Collection 
of  Laws  and  Orders),  1930,  I,  no.  60,  art.  637. 

"Ibid.,  1932, 1,  no.  48,  art.  281. 


transactions  to  arbitration  for  decision.  The  ex- 
pression of  this  policy  is  reflected  in  part  by  the 
provisions  regarding  arbitration  which  have  been 
included  in  treaties  and  agreements  concluded  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  countries.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  treaties  and 
agreements  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  particular 
consideration  to  those  which  contain  some  refer- 
ence to  commercial  arbitration  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling disputes  arising  out  of  trade  relations. 

The  first  treaty  in  which  a  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion was  inserted  was  the  provisional  treaty  with 
Germany  signed  May  6,  1921.7  In  subsequent 
treaties  concluded  during  the  following  20  years 
many  other  statements  regarding  arbitration  of 
commercial  disputes  were  included.  Although 
these  provisions  ranged  in  detail  from  a  single 
phrase  to  comprehensive  agreements  containing  as 
many  as  15  articles,  the  treaties  and  agreements 
do  not  reveal  a  pattern  of  historic  evolution  in  the 
type  of  provisions  regarding  arbitration. 

The  provisions  referring  to  arbitration  included 
in  the  treaties  and  agreements  of  the  U.S.S.R.  vary 
considerably  in  content ;  however,  these  variations 
cannot  be  established  precisely  by  periods  of  time. 
The  provisions  may  be  classified  into  essentially 
three  categories:  (1)  those  which  establish  the 
organization  and  procedure  of  the  arbitration 
tribunal  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of  the  con- 
tracting states  in  the  execution  of  the  awards  of  the 
arbitration  tribunal;  (2)  those  which  provide 
only  for  the  responsibility  of  the  contracting  states 
in  the  execution  of  arbitration  awards  made  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  contracts  concluded  be- 
tween their  nationals  and  organizations ;  (3)  those 
which  mention  the  right  of  the  nationals  and  or- 
ganizations of  the  contracting  states  to  conclude 
contracts  with  clauses  providing  that  disputes  aris- 
ing out  of  the  contracts  may  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration rather  than  be  subject  to  the  courts  of 
either  contracting  state.    Of  a  different  category 

7  6  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series  268.    Hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  LNTS. 
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those   commercial    treaties   and    agreements 
hich  contain  no  reference  to  arbitration. 
In  the  following  sections  the  treaties  and  agree- 
ents  of  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  discussed  according 
i  these  categories. 

I 

Treaties  and  Agreements  Providing  for  the 

Organization  of  Arbitration  Tribunals  and 

Execution  of  Arbitral  Decisions 

On  October  12, 1925  the  Soviet  Union  concluded 
comprehensive  treaty  with  Germany,8  of  which 
ne  part,  comprising  15  articles,  was  devoted  to 
le  question  of  commercial  courts  of  arbitration, 
"his  was  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
hich  provided  for  the  organization  of  an  arbitra- 
ion  tribunal  to  decide  commercial  disputes  sub- 
litted  to  it  by  the  nationals  and  organizations 
f  the  respective  countries  and  for  the  execution 
f  the  decisions  rendered  by  this  tribunal.  Al- 
hough  this  agreement  evidently  served  as  a  pat- 
era for  the  arbitration  agreement  concluded  be- 
ween  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Latvia  on  October  10, 
927,9  not  before  the  treaty  of  September  3,  1940 
?ith  Hungary10  was  provision  again  made  for 
etting  up  arbitration  tribunals.  The  provisions 
)f  the  treaty  with  Germany,  however,  were  later 
iupplemented  and  modified  by  additional  detailed 
provisions  in  agreements  concluded  on  March  20, 
L935  and  on  December  12,  1939  between  the  Trade 
Delegation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Berlin  and  the 
Jussian  Committee  of  German  Economy. 

Part  VI  of  the  treaty  of  October  12,  1925  with 
3ermany    constituted  an  agreement  concerning 
:ommercial  courts  of  arbitration.    According  to 
irticle   I,   written   agreements   entered   into   by 
>arties  of  the  respective  countries  to  arbitrate 
lommercial  and  all  other  civil  matters  should  be 
•ecognized  as  valid.    The  written  agreements  had 
to  pertain,  however,  to  the  settlement  of  disputes 
of  a  legal  character  in  respect  to  the  clause  of  a 
contract  or  other  definite  legal  situations.    Fur- 
thermore, provisions  of  article  I  did  not  apply  to 
matters  connected  with  legal  status  or  family 
rights,  to  disputes  between  employees  and  employ- 
ers, or  to  disputes  regarding  utilization  of  the 
isoil. 

I    '  53  LNTS  7. 

•  84  LNTS  47. 

w  Yneshnyaya  Torgovlya,  1940,  no.  10,  p.  5,  and  no.  11, 
p.  14. 
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Article  II  provided  that  the  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate, in  order  to  be  recognized  as  valid,  must 
contain : 

1.  Statement  of  definite  legal  situation; 

2.  Particulars  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
court  of  arbitration,  which  must  include  at  least 
two  arbitrators  and  an  umpire ; 

3.  Particulars  concerning  the  seat  of  the  court 
of  arbitration. 

Article  III  established  the  constitution  of  the 
court  of  arbitration  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
agreement  between  the  parties.  In  considerable 
detail  this  article  provided  that  in  case  of  dispute 
the  plaintif  should  communicate  to  the  other  party 
the  name  of  the  person  designated  by  him  as  his  ar- 
bitrator and  that  he  should  request  the  defendant 
to  name  an  arbitrator  in  the  same  manner.  The 
two  arbitrators  thus  named  were  to  select  an  um- 
pire by  common  agreement.  If  one  could  not  be 
selected  by  common  agreement,  a  list  of  five  suita- 
ble persons  was  to  be  prepared  at  the  request  of 
either  one  of  the  arbitrators.  This  list  would  be 
drawn  up  by  a  competent  authority  such  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  president  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  president  of  a  university,  or 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  If  the 
arbitrators  still  could  not  choose  the  umpire,  he 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  competent  authority 
mentioned  above. 

Articles  IV  and  V  made  provision  for  situa- 
tions involving  the  death  or  absence  of  umpires  or 
arbitrators. 

Article  VI  established  the  principle  that  in  case 
of  objection  to  an  arbitrator  "the  law  applicable  on 
this  point  shall  be  the  law  of  the  country  of  which 
the  court  of  arbitration  has  its  headquarters". 

Article  VII  provided  for  the  form  and  method 
of  communication  of  the  arbitration  award.  A 
specific  statement  was  made  that  it  would  "not  be 
necessary  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  the  decision 
was  reached". 

Articles  VIII  and  IX  provided  that  the  arbitra- 
tion awards  should  have  the  effect  of  judicial  de- 
cision and  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  guarantee  the  execution  of  arbitral  awards 
under  the  conditions  established  in  article  X. 
Article  IX  further  stated  that, 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  provision  [for  execution]  in 
an  arbitration  agreement,  any  court  which  would  have 
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been  competent  to  hear  the  case  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  country  shall  be  competent  to  order 
the  execution  of  an  arbitral  award. 

However,  "the  defendant  party  must  be  heard  be- 
fore the  decision  is  given". 

Article  X  established  the  conditions  under  which 
the  execution  of  an  arbitral  award  might  be  re- 
fused. Because  of  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
established  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  modi- 
fied in  the  supplementary  agreements  of  March  25, 
1935  and  December  12,  11)39,  article  X  is  quoted 
in  full  as  follows: 

An  order  for  the  execution  of  an  arbitral  award  may 
only  be  refused  in  the  following  cases: 

(1)  If,  in  virtue  of  Article  I,  second  paragraph,  the 
case  cannot  be  admitted  ; 

(2)  If  the  said  award  has  been  given  by  a  court  of 
arbitration  not  constituted  in  conformity  with  the  agree- 
ments entered  into  between  the  Parties  or  the  provisions 
of  Articles  2  to  6,  or  finally,  if  one  of  the  Parties  was  not 
represented  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  his  country 
when  the  arbitration  agreement  was  drawn  up  or  the 
arbitration  procedure  decided  upon,  unless  the  Party  in 
question  has  expressly  agreed  that  the  case  should  be 
judged  in  conformity  with  such  procedure; 

(3)  If,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  Party  has 
not  been  granted  the  necessary  hearing; 

(4)  If  the  Party  produces  an  award  which  has  been 
given  on  the  same  question  and  has  already  acquired  tinal 
effect ; 

(5)  If  there  exist  any  conditions  which  would  warrant, 

(a)  In  Germany,  an  action  for  restitution  in  the 
cases  provided  for  in  Nos.  1  to  6  of  paragraph  580  of 
the  German  Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 

(b)  In  the  U.S.S.U.,  the  reopening  of  proceedings  in 
the  cases  provided  for  in  paragraph  251  (b)  and  (c) 
of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  in  the 
corresponding  articles  of  the  Codes  of  Civil  Procedure  of 
the  other  Soviet  Republics  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

(6)  If  the  execution  to  which  the  arbitration  award  has 
sentenced  the  party  is  not  admitted  under  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  execution  should  take  place. 

There  shall  be  no  reexamination  of  the  material  points 
at  issue. 

The  arbitral  award  shall  be  ordered  and  carried  out 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  country. 

In  article  XI,  "the  Contracting  Parties  under- 
take to  facilitate  in  every  way  all  acts  of  procedure 
carried  out  in  their  respective  territories  by  courts 
of  arbitration".  If  the  court  of  arbitration  re- 
quired certain  legal  action  which  was  not  self- 
executing,  the  competent  court  of  the  country  in 
which  execution  was  required  should  be  ordered  to 
take  such  action  as  necessary,  provided  that  the  ac- 
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tion  in  question  was  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
that  country. 
Article  XII  provided  that — 

In  the  settlement  of  questions  submitted  to  them,  courts  of 
arbitration  shall  adhere  to  the  rules  of  international  com- 
mercial  usage,  taking  into  account  all  the  considerations 
brought  to  light  by  their  discussions  and  enquiries. 

Article  XIII  merely  provided  that  arbitration 
agreements  concluded  prior  to  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  present  agreement  need  not  necessarily  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  agreement 
to  be  valid;  however,  awards  in  those  cases  would 
be  executed  in  conformity  with  the  present  agree- 
ment. 

Article  XIV  stated  that— 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Agreement  shall  apply 
even  when  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  is  concerned  in 
the  arbitration  proceedings  as  a  party,  either  as  principal 
or  intervener. 

This  provision  also  included  the  states  forming 
a  part  of  the  two  contracting  parties. 

Article  XV,  the  final  article  of  this  agreement  of 
October  12, 1925  with  Germany,  provided  that— 

The  Contracting  Parties  shall  make  every  effort  tora- 
courage  the  conclusion  between  their  economic  organs  of 
arbitration  agreements  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing 
provisions,  and  shall  facilitate  the  execution  of  these  agree- 
ments in  every  way. 

The  convention  with  Latvia  of  October  10, 
1927  »  regarding  arbitration  in  commercial  and 
civil  matters,  mentioned  above  as  being  patterned 
after  the  treaty  with  Germany  just  described,  is 
practically  identical  in  form  and  detail  with  part 
VI  of  the  latter  treaty.  However,  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences found  in  the  convention  with  Latvia  are 
as  follows : 

1.  In  article  II,  supplementary  to  the  three 
points  which  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  must  con- 
tain, as  mentioned  in  the  German  treaty,  the 
agreement  with  Latvia  provided  that  the  time 
limit,  within  which  the  arbitral  awards  should  be 
made,  must  be  stated. 

2.  The  language  of  article  V  is  different  al- 
though the  substance  is  similar. 

3.  Whereas  article  VI  of  the  agreement  with 
Germany  governed  the  cases  in  which  objection 
was  made  to  an  arbitrator,  the  agreement  with 
Latvia  excluded  this  statement. 

4.  Article  IX  of  the  agreement  with  Latvia  is 
practically  identical  with  article  X  of  the  agree- 
ment with  Germany  which  is  quoted  in  full  above. 
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5.  The  agreement  with  Latvia  made  no  provi- 
ion  for  resort  to  arbitration  in  cases  in  which  one 
f  the  contracting  parties  was  a  principal. 

Although  many  treaties  and  agreements  were 
Micluded  by  the  U.S.S.R.  following  the  treaty 
'ith  Latvia  of  October  10,  1027,  it  was  not  before 
935  that  another  comprehensive  agreement  cov- 
ring  various  aspects  of  commercial  arbitration 
ras  signed.  On  March  20,  1035  an  agreement, 
upplementary  to  the  arbitration  agreement  with 
iennany  of  October  12,  1025,  was  concluded  be- 
ween  the  Trade  Delegation  of  U.S.S.R.  in  Berlin 
nd  the  Russian  Section  of  the  Committee  of  Ger- 
lan  Economy.12  This  agreement  established  that 
11  disputes  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  and 
ot  in  courts  of  law.  In  this  regard  the  agreement 
ras  much  more  definite,  and  indeed  more  emphatic, 
lian  the  treaty  of  October  12, 1025,  which  provided 
nly  that  arbitration  clauses  in  contracts  would  be 
ecognized  as  valid.  The  organization  of  the  court 
nd  the  method  of  appointment  of  an  umpire  and 
wo  arbitrators  were  outlined  in  much  the  same 
orm  in  this  agreement  as  in  the  treaty  of  October 
2,  1025.  Considerable  detail  was  devoted  to  the 
irocedure  by  which  the  arbitrators  and  umpires 
light  be  designated  or  rejected.  The  seat  of  the 
ourt  was  to  be  in  Berlin  with  the  exception  that, 
ipon  the  application  of  one  party,  the  seat  might 
>e  at  the  place  where  the  goods  were  delivered. 
Dhe  agreement  further  provided  that  the  court  of 
irbitration  must  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  gen- 
iral  conditions  of  delivery  and  the  stipulations 
:ontained  in  the  contract. 

The  provisions  of  the  arbitration  agreement 
if  October  12,  1025  between  the  German  Reich 
.nd  the  U.S.S.R.  were  to  remain  in  effect  in  so  far 
s  this  agreement  did  not  contain  any  provisions 
o  the  contrary. 

On  December  12,  1030  another  agreement  con- 
erning  arbitration  courts  was  concluded  between 
he  Trade  Delegation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Germany 
tnd  the  Russian  Section  of  the  Committee  of  Ger- 
nan  Economy.13  In  brief,  the  agreement  elab- 
orates in  detail  the  provisions  already  contained 
n  the  treaty  of  October  12,  1025  and  the  agree- 
nent  of  March  20,  1035.  In  fact  the  form  of  this 
igreement  is  similar  to  that  of  the  agreement  of 
Harch  20,  1035,  and  in  some  sections  the  language 
is  identical.  There  are,  however,  certain  signifi- 
cant differences. 

The  agreement  of  March  20,  1035,  for  example, 
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provided  that  the  seat  of  the  court  would  be  Berlin, 
while  the  agreement  of  December  12, 1030  provided 
that  the  seat  of  the  court  would  be  Berlin  or 
Moscow,  according  to  the  country  of  residence  of 
the  plaintif.  Both  agreements,  however,  pro- 
vided that  upon  application  of  one  of  the  parties, 
the  court  of  arbitration  could  decide  to  sit  at  the 
place  where  the  goods  had  been  delivered.  The 
agreement  of  March  20, 1035  also  provided  that  the 
court  of  arbitration  should  base  its  decision  on 
the  general  conditions  of  delivery  and  the  stipula- 
tions contained  in  the  contract,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
conditions  of  delivery  were  not  specifically  estab- 
lished, German  substantive  law  should  apply.  In 
the  agreement  of  December  12, 1030,  the  reference 
to  German  substantive  law  was.  omitted.  A  new 
provision  introduced  in  the  agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1030  established  a  permanent  arbitration 
tribunal  which  was  to  settle  disputes  involving  not 
more  than  20,000  Reichsmarks. 

This  arbitration  tribunal  consisted  of  a  panel 
of  an  arbitrator  and  an  alternate  appointed  by 
each  party  and  of  an  umpire  appointed  jointly. 
The  arbitrators  and  their  alternates  were  to  be 
nationals  of  the  two  countries,  but  the  umpire  was 
to  be  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  country.  All  members 
of  the  tribunal  were  to  be  appointed  for  a  two- 
year  term.  In  every  case  of  dispute  the  arbitra- 
tors were  at  the  outset  to  attempt  "to  secure  a 
friendly  settlement  in  Berlin."  In  the  event  of 
failure  to  achieve  a  friendly  settlement  the  dis- 
pute would  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  tri- 
bunal. This  tribunal  was  to  hold  its  sessions  al- 
ternately in  Berlin  and  Moscow  with  the  decisions 
executed  in  the  country  in  which  the  arbitration 
took  place. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  October  12, 1025 
were  to  remain  in  force  in  so  far  as  they  were  not 
modified  by  the  terms  of  this  December  12,  1030 
agreement;  however,  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  October  12,  1025  were  actually  in- 
corporated in  this  agreement  by  specific  reference. 
The  emphasis  placed  on  the  treaty  of  October  12, 
1025  should  indicate  that  a  new  appraisal  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  October  12,  1025  re- 
vealed their  general  applicability  even  in  the  light 
of  changing  times. 

The  treaty  of  September  3,  1040  between  the 
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U.S.S.R.  and  Hungary  14,  was  the  first  treaty  with 
a  country  other  than  Germany  following  the  treaty 
with  Latvia  of  October  10,  1927,  which  provided 
for  the  organization  of  arbitration  tribunals  and 
the  execution  of  arbitral  decisions.  This  treaty 
did  not  make  mandatory  the  settlement  of  com- 
mercial disputes  by  arbitration.  According  to  the 
language  of  the  treaty,  "in  the  event  of  settlement 
of  disputed  cases  ...  by  court  of  arbitration 
the  following  provisions  will  be  applicable". 
These  provisions  in  brief  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  court  shall  consist  of  an  umpire  and  two 
arbitrators. 

2.  When  one  party  wishes  a  case  to  be  presented 
to  the  court  of  arbitration,  the  other  party  shall  be 
notified  by  registered  letter.  He  then  has  14  days 
in  which  to  reply  and  to  appoint  his  arbitrator. 

3.  The  arbitrator  thus  appointed  by  one  party 
may  be  rejected  by  the  other  party  without  reason. 
In  such  event,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
country  whose  arbitrator  was  rejected  must  be  no- 
tified that  the  appointment  of  a  new  arbitrator  is 
necessary. 

4.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  countries 
will  also  appoint  arbitrators  in  cases  where  no  re- 
ply is  received  from  the  defendants.  Arbitrators 
thus  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
either  country  cannot  be  rejected. 

5.  The  two  arbitrators  will  designate  an  umpire 
from  a  list  of  five  persons  provided. 

6.  This  list  shall  consist  of  five  nationals  of  a 
third  state  plus  a  supplementary  group  of  four 
to  replace  any  one  of  the  five  in  case  of  death,  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  reason,  and  such  a  list  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  president  of  the  Hungarian  For- 
eign Trade  Office  and  the  Trade  Representative  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

7.  Should  the  appointed  chairman  not  be  able  to 
serve,  his  substitute  shall  be  drawn  by  lot. 

8.  The  court  will  be  seated  in  the  country  of  the 
plaintif  with  the  exception  that  upon  request  of 
one  party  the  court  may  be  seated  where  the  goods 
are  delivered  or  stored.  The  court  may,  however, 
refuse  this  request  for  some  significant  reason. 
This  refusal  must  be  communicated  in  writing  to 
both  parties  of  the  dispute. 

9.  The  court  may  decide  matters  involving  the 
determination  of  right  or  legal  fact,  but  its  deci- 
sion does  not  enjoin  either  of  the  parties  to  make 

"  Ibid.,  1940,  no.  10,  p.  5,  and  no.  11,  p.  14. 

"  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Apr.  3,  1924,  p.  426. 
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any  payment  or  render  any  services.    In  cu 
this  type,  the  seat  of  the  court  shall  be  the  state  of 
the  defendant. 

10.  The  judgments  of  the  court  shall  be  ren- 
dered on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  individual  contracts  and  "in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  international  commercial  law  and 
international  civil  law". 

11.  The  arbitration  court  shall  fix  the  payments 
and  fees. 

12.  The  award  shall  be  drawn  up  and  communi- 
cated in  writing  to  both  parties. 

Because  recognition  and  execution  of  decisions 
of  arbitration  tribunals  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, section  9  of  annex  II  of  this  treaty  is 
quoted  in  full,  as  follows : 

The  recognition  of  the  validity  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  can  be  refused 
in  the  following  cases  only: 

a)  if  the  judgment  was  passed  not  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Annex ; 

b)  if  the  party  against  which  the  carrying  out  of  the 
judgment  is  requested,  submits  evidence  proving  that  a 
petition  for  replevin  has  been  submitted  to  the  Court  of 
that  country  in  which  the  sentence  was  passed,  the  petition 
being  motivated  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  that 
country  and  that  this  procedure  has  not  yet  been  termi- 
nated, or  that  the  judgment  has  already  been  annulled ; 

c)  if  the  party  against  whom  the  carrying  out  of  the 
judgment  is  requested,  has  not  been  informed  in  due  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration; 

d)  if  the  party  against  whom  a  condemnatory  judgment 
Is  brought,  presents  a  judgment  made  on  the  same  subject, 
which  has  become  previously  valid ; 

e)  if  the  recognition  of  the  validity  or  the  carrying  out 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  would  conflict 
with  the  legal  practice  or  public  order  of  the  country  in 
which  the  carrying  out  of  the  judgment  is  requested; 

f )  if  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  does  not 
pertain  to  that  disputed  case  which  has  been  designated  in 
the  agreement  for  Court  of  Arbitration,  or  by  the  "Court 
of  Arbitration  Clause"  of  the  transaction,  or  if  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  contains  provisions 
which  exceed  the  petition  of  the  plaintiff,  or  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  agreement  for  Court  of  Arbitration 
procedure,  or  in  the  "Court  of  Arbitration  Clause"  to  the 
transaction. 

II 

Treaties  and  Agreements  Providing  Only  for  the 
Execution  of  Arbitral  Decisions 

The  first  treaty  which  made  any  provision  for 
the  execution  of  arbitral  decisions  was  the  treaty 
between  Italy  and  the  U.S.S.R.  signed  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1924.15  By  this  treaty  the  contracting  par- 
ties undertook  "to  recognize  all  arbitration  clauses 
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inserted  in  contracts  between  their  respective  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  every  description"  and — 

to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  arbitrators  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  contracts,  provided  that 
the  decisions  satisfy  both  of  the  following  conditions : 

(i)  that  the  decision  is  not  contrary  to  any  other  de- 
cision given  in  the  same  matter  by  the  judicial  authorities 
of  the  State  wherein  such  decision  was  to  be  carried  out ; 

(ii)  that  the  decision  does  not  contain  any  provision 
contrary  to  public  order  or  to  the  internal  public  law  of 
the  country. 

The  first  condition  therefore  provided  a  basis 
for  appeal  in  the  event  that  the  arbitration  de- 
cision should  be  unfair  to  Italian  citizens,  while 
the  second  granted  similar  relief  in  the  case  of  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with 
Italy,  a  treaty  concluded  with  Norway  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1925  ie  provided  that— 

arbitration  clauses  included  in  contracts  are  recognized 
and  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  pledges  itself  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  arbitrators  with  the  understanding 
that  their  decisions  must  not  derogate  from  the  laws  in 
force  in  the  country  where  the  contract  is  to  be  executed. 

Although  the  contracting  parties  agreed  to  ad- 
just in  a  special  conference  the  method  of  carrying 
out  the  above-mentioned  decisions,  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  this  conference's  having  ever  been  convened. 

The  treaty  with  Turkey  of  March  11,  1927" 
contained  a  provision  for  arbitration  similar  to  the 
one  included  in  the  treaty  with  Italy  of  February 
7,  1924.  The  contracting  parties  agreed  to  rec- 
ognize as  valid  all  clauses  concerning  arbitration 
included  in  contracts  between  citizens  and  corpora- 
tions of  the  respective  countries.  However,  stipu- 
lations were  made  to  the  effect  that  the  arbitration 
clauses  would  have  to  conform  to  local  legislation 
and  that  both  parties  to  the  arbitration  actually 
had  to  maintain  residence  in  either  of  the  countries. 

The  contracting  parties  also  agreed  to  execute 
the  arbitration  decisions  arising  out  of  the  clauses 
included  in  the  contracts  provided  that — 

1.  Decisions  of  arbitrators  do  not  contravene  previous 
decisions  regarding  the  same  matter  made  by  the  judicial 
authorities  of  one  of  the  contracting  countries. 

2.  Decisions  are  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  to  be  executed. 
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These  conditions  are  practically  identical  with 
those  included  in  the  above-mentioned  treaty  with 
Italy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  treaty  with 
Turkey  of  March  16, 1931, 18  which  superseded  this 
treaty,  did  not  contain  any  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  settling  commercial  disputes. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  before  1940  that  any  treaties 
negotiated  by  the  U.S.S.R.  again  provided  for  the 
execution  of  arbitral  awards. 

On  January  5, 1940  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Bulgaria.19  Because  article  27  of  this  treaty  was 
apparently  the  standard  article  for  a  series  of 
treaties  concluded  in  1940  and  1941  in  which  pro- 
vision was  made  only  for  the  execution  of  arbitral 
decisions,  it  is  quoted  in  full,  as  follows : 

The  contracting  parties  shall  undertake  to  permit  the 
execution  of  arbitration  decisions  on  disputes  arising  out 
of  commercial  transactions  concluded  by  their  nationals, 
organizations  or  institutions,  if  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
pute by  the  respective  arbitration  court — specially  set 
up  for  this  purpose,  or  permanently  established— has  been 
provided  for  in  the  transaction  itself  or  by  a  special  agree- 
ment drawn  up  in  a  form  required  for  the  particular 
transaction. 

The  execution  of  the  arbitration  decision  taken  on  the 
lines  outlined  above  in  this  article  may  be  rejected  only 
in  the  following  cases : 

(a)  If  the  arbitration  decision  taken  on  the  basis  of 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  passed  has  not 
acquired  the  significance  of  a  final  decision  having  already 
entered  into  force. 

(b)  If  the  arbitration  decision  obliges  the  parties  to  such 
action  as  is  not  permissible  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  the  execution  of  the  decision  is  demanded. 

(c)  If  the  arbitration  decision  is  contrary  to  the  basic 
principles  of  social  political  order  of  the  country  in  which 
the  execution  of  the  decision  is  sought. 

Bxecutionary  rulings  and  also  the  actual  execution  of  an 
arbitration  decision  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  jurisprudence  of  the  contracting  party  allowing 
the  execution  of  the  decision. 

The  other  treaties  which  included  articles  vir- 
tually identical  with  this  article  were  concluded 
with  Yugoslavia,  May  11,  1940,  article  15; 20  Fin- 
land, October  8, 1940,  article  10 ; 21  "Slovakia",  De- 
cember 6,  1940,  article  12  ;22  Rumania,  February 
26, 1941,  article  16.23 


"  47  LNTS  9. 

"  Sbornik  Deistvuyushchikh  Dogovorov,  Boglushenii  i 
Konventsii,  Zaklyuchennykh  8  Inostrannymi  Oosudarst- 
vami  (Collection  of  Treaties,  Agreements,  and  Conventions 
concluded  with  Foreign  States),  vol.  4,  p.  100. 


18  Ibid.,  vol.  7,  p.  95. 

19  Vneshnyaya  Torgovlya,  1940,  no.  3,  p.  40. 

30  IMd.,  1940,  no.  6,  p.  3. 

31  Ibid.,  1940,  no.  7,  p.  6. 
"  Ibid.,  1941,  no.  1,  p.  12. 
"  Ibid.,  1941,  no.  4,  p.  61. 
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III 

Treaties  and  Agreements  Merely  Mention- 
ing the  Right   of   Including  Arbitration 
Clauses  in  Contracts 

In  a  category  including  a  variety  of  treaties 
and  agreements  of  the  U.S.S.R.  concluded  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1921  to  1940  are  found  some 
which  merely  mentioned  that  contracts  might  con- 
tain a  clause  providing  for  settlement  of  disputes 
by  means  other  than  through  the  courts,  whereas 
others  recognized  more  specifically  the  right  of 
including  clauses  in  contracts  providing  for 
arbitration. 

The  first  agreement  in  this  category  which 
actually  used  the  phrase  "arbitration  clause"  was 
concluded  on  May  6,  1921  between  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federative  Soviet  Republic  and  the  Ger- 
man Reich.24  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the 
Russian  Government,  as  it  was  then  officially 
identified,  stated  its  intention  of  inserting  "an  arbi- 
tration clause  in  all  legal  transactions  with  Ger- 
man nationals,  German  firms,  and  German  corpo- 
rate bodies  in  the  territory  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  and 
of  the  States  connected  with  it  by  an  import  and 
export  regime  established  by  Government."  With 
respect  to  legal  transactions  concluded  in  Ger- 
many, the  Russian  Government  was  to  be  subject 
to  German  law  unless  arbitration  clauses  in  the 
individual  contracts  provided  otherwise. 

The  agreement  concluded  on  December  7,  1921 
between  Austria  and  the  Governments  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federative  Soviet  Republic  and 
of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  23  was 
not  so  definite  as  the  previously  mentioned  agree- 
ment with  Germany.  This  agreement  merely  pro- 
vided that  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ments had  the  right  to  add  arbitration  clauses  in 
the  case  of  legal  transactions  concluded  in  Austria. 
This  right  was  not  to  be  modified  by  the  provision 
that  legal  transactions  consummated  in  Austria 
and  the  economic  consequences  arising  therefrom 
would  be  subject  to  Austrian  jurisdiction  and  com- 
pulsory execution. 

The  treaty  between  the  Russian  Socialist  Fed- 
erative Soviet  Republic  and  Czechoslovakia,  signed 
on  June  5,  1922,26  granted  a  right  similar  to  that 
provided  in  the  treaty  with  Austria  but  in  more 

"  6  LNTS  268. 
*  20  LNTS  154. 

M  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  131,  part  II 
p.  775. 


definite  and  specific  language.  Article  15  of  thi 
treaty  with  Czechoslovakia,  which  enunciated  tin 
rights  of  the  nationals  and  juridical  persons  of  th 
high  contracting  parties  regarding  arbitration 
stated  that — 

The  citizens,  firms  and  juridical  persons  of  one  countrj 
when  making  legal  contracts  with  citizens,  firms  or  jurld 
ical  persons  of  the  other  country,  shall  have  the  righ 
to  conclude  such  contract  with  the  insertion  of  a  claus 
relative  to  an  arbitration  tribunal  or  establish  by  mutua 
agreement  for  the  courts  of  either  country,  jurisdictioi 
over  disputes  arising  from  such  contracts. 

The  treaty  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Swedei 
signed  on  March  15,  1924,27  unlike  the  treatie: 
mentioned  previously,  did  not  specifically  mentioi 
arbitration.  Article  III  of  this  treaty  provide 
merely  that  disputes  originating  from  contract! 
concluded  between  the  nationals,  organizations,  oi 
corporations  of  the  respective  countries  would,  "ac 
cording  to  the  principles  of  international  law,  b< 
brought  before  the  proper  court  of  either  country 
unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  contents  of  th< 
deed  or  by  special  agreement". 

Although  many  treaties  and  agreements  wen 
concluded  by  the  U.S.S.R.  following  this  treaty 
it  was  not  before  1933  that  a  provision  recognizing 
only  the  right  of  arbitration  was  again  includec 
in  a  treaty  or  agreement  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Thes< 
treaties  and  agreements  either  considered  arbitra- 
tion in  greater  detail,  as  discussed  above,  or  mad( 
no  reference  to  arbitration. 

On  September  8,  1933,  in  an  exchange  of  notes 
supplementary  to  an  agreement  with  Greece  M  re- 
garding commercial  transactions,  provision  was 
made  for  arbitration  of  disputes  arising  betweer 
Greek  shipping  operators  and  Soviet  organiza- 
tions. The  shipping  operator  was  given  the  right 
to  choose  between  London  and  Moscow  as  the  seal 
of  the  arbitration  tribunal.  With  regard  to  tht 
execution  of  the  arbitral  awards,  the  Government 
of  Greece  agreed  merely  to  recommend  to  Greet 
shipping  operators  that  all  decisions  of  the  arbi- 
tration tribunals  be  accepted. 

The  treaty  with  France  of  January  11, 1934 20  is 
likewise  relatively  important  because  it  provided 
specifically  for  inclusion  of  arbitration  clauses  in 
contracts  between  parties  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries.   The  language  was  similar  to  that  included 

27  25  LNTS  251. 

28 Ephemeris  tes  Kuverneseos    (the  Greek  official  ga- 
zette), Oct.  28,  1933,  vol.  I,  no.  33L 
n  167  LNTS  349. 
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in  the  early  agreements  with  Austria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Sweden  already  mentioned  above.  To 
quote  article  G: 

Any  disputes  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  trad- 
ing transactions  concluded  or  guaranteed  by  the  Commer- 
cial Delegation  of  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
Fiance  shall  come,  subject  always  to  an  arbitration  clause, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  Courts,  and  shall  be 
decided  by  the  latter  in  accordance  with  French  law. 

Following  these  two  agreements,  an  agreement 
with  Poland  was  signed  on  June  14,  1936,30  al- 
though it  was  not  placed  in  effect  even  provision- 
ally before  March  27, 1939.  It  provided  that  com- 
mercial transactions  would  be  subject  to  Polish 
law  "unless  those  laws  or  the  contracts  concerning 
different  single  transactions  provided  differently". 
This  agreement  was  incorporated  by  reference  in 
the  commercial  agreement  concluded  with  Poland 
on  February  19,  1939.31 

Of  the  following  group  of  treaties  concluded  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  years  1939  to  1941,  only  the 
treaties  with  China,  June  16, 1939,32  and  with  Iran, 
March  25,  1940,33  contained  no  statement  regard- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  the  contracting  parties 
in  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  arbitration  tri- 
bunals. Both  of  these  agreements  provided  that 
disputes  arising  out  of  commercial  transactions 
would  be  subject  to  the  law  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  China  and  Iran  respectively  unless 
the  contract,  which  formed  the  basis  of  dispute, 
provided  otherwise. 

IV 

Principal  Commercial  Treaties  Which  Con- 
tain No  Reference  to  Arbitration 
Following  the  arbitration  agreement  with  Lat- 
via of  October  10,  1927,  several  other  important 


"Sejm  Rzeczypospolitcj  Polskiej.  Kadencja  V.  Sesja 
zwyczajna  193S-39.  Druk  Nr.  175  (Sejm  of  the  Republic 
of  Poland,  5th  term.  Ordinary  session  1938-S9.  Pamphlet 
no.  175). 

"  Ibid.,  Druk  Nr.  176  (Pamphlet  no.  17G). 

*  Vneshvynya  Torgovlya,  1940,  no.  2,  p.  2. 

**  Ibid.,  1940,  no.  5,  p.  18. 

"  1C7  LNTS  419. 

83  94  LNTS  324. 

"British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  131,  part  II, 
p.  480. 

"  101  LNTS  409. 

■  Sbornik  Deistvuyushchilcli  Dogovorov  (Collection  of 
Treaties),  above  cited,  vol.  7,  p.  95. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

40 149  LNTS  445. 
41 161  LNTS  257. 
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general  treaties  were  concluded  with  other  coun- 
tries, for  example,  the  customs  convention  with 
Iran,  March  10,  1929 ;34  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Estonia,  May  17,  1929  ;35  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  with  Greece,  June  11,  1929  ;30 
temporary  commercial  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  April  1G,  1930  ;37  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  with  Turkey,  March  16,  1931  j38 
treaty  of  establishment,  commerce,  and  navigation 
with  Iran,  October  27,  1931.39  In  none  of  these 
treaties  is  any  reference  made  to  .conditions  under 
which  arbitration  agreements  may  be  included  in 
contracts  governing  commercial  transactions  be- 
tween the  nationals  and  organizations  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  those  of  the  other  countries  re- 
spectively. 

In  the  basic  agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom concluded  on  February  16,  1934,40  which  is 
apparently  still  in  effect,  no  provision  was  made 
for  arbitration  courts,  nor  was  there  recognition 
of  the  right  to  include  arbitration  clauses  in  con- 
tracts. The  agreement  provided  instead  that  all 
disputes  should  be  subject  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  that  the  Soviet  Trade  Dele- 
gation should  answer  in  court  for  every  summons 
served  on  it.  In  practice,  however,  the  language 
of  this  treaty  has  not  prevented  the  inclusion  of 
arbitration  clauses  in  the  contracts  concluded  be- 
tween Soviet  organizations  and  British  nationals 
and  corporations. 

The  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  of  March 
25,  1935  41  likewise  provided  that  all  commercial 
contracts  should  be  subject  to  Czechoslovak  laws 
and  jurisdiction.  No  provision  was  made  for  ar- 
bitration tribunals,  nor  was  there  recognition  of 
the  right  to  include  arbitration  clauses  in  indi- 
vidual contracts.  This  provision  is  interesting  in 
comparison  with  the  provision  included  in  the 
treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  signed  June  5,  1922. 
As  mentioned  before,  that  treaty  specifically  pro- 
vided for  the  right  of  the  organizations  and  citi- 
zens of  the  respective  countries  to  conclude  con- 
tracts "with  the  insertion  of  a  clause  relative  to  an 
arbitration  tribunal". 

To  recapitulate :  The  treaties  and  agreements  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  with  reference  to  arbitration,  may  be 
classified  in  four  categories : 

(1)  those  which  provide  for  the  organization  of 
the  arbitration  tribunals  and  the  execution  of  ar- 
bitral awards 

{Continued  on  page  90!/) 
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Request  to  Swiss  Government  Concerning 
German  Properties  and  Archives 


[Released  to  the  press  May  9] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  9 
that  the  Swiss  Legation  had  been  requested  to  make 
immediate  arrangements  to  turn  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  all  German  premises,  archives, 
and  property  which  are  now  under  the  protection 
of  the  Swiss  Government. 

In  making  this  request  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
war  in  Europe  had  ended ;  that  Germany  had  been 
defeated  and  had  surrendered  unconditionally,  and 
that  there  was  no  further  necessity  for  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  German  Government  in  the  United 
States. 

In  requesting  to  take  over  German  official  prop- 
erties and  archives  in  the  United  States  when  the 
Swiss  Government  ceases  its  representation  of 
German  interests,  the  Department  of  State  would 
undertake  a  duty  of  holding  this  property  in  trust. 

The  Germans  are  known  during  the  period  of  the 
Nazi  Government  to  have  abused  systematically  the 
privileges  and  immunities  customarily  accorded  to 


diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  and  offi- 
cials.   It  is  known  that,  prior  to  the  closing  of  the 
German  Embassy  at  Washington  in  December  1941 
and  to  the  turning  over  of  the  premises  to  the  Swiss, 
two  men  spent  the  better  part  of  two  weeks  in  de- 
stroying archives.    Similar  destruction  of  archives 
occurred  throughout  the  country  in  June  1941  when 
the  German  consular  officers  were  ordered  to  leave.1 
It  is  accordingly  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Ger- 
man archives  to  be  taken  over  by  the  United  States 
Government  will  contain  sensational  material  or 
material  of  great  interest.    The  archives  as  they 
now  exist  will  be  carefully  preserved.    No  docu- 
ments will  be  destroyed  or  will  be  removed.    To 
the  extent  that  other  nations  demonstrate  an  in- 
terest in  the  archives  taken  over  by  this  Govern- 
ment and  extend  us  corresponding  facilities  in  re- 
spect of  German  archives  which  they  may  similarly 
have  taken  over,  we  will  be  prepared  to  afford  them 
reciprocal  privileges. 


American  Organizational  Plans  for  Military 
Government  of  Germany 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  War  Department  May  11] 

American  organizational  plans  for  the  military 
government  of  Germany  were  disclosed  today  by 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War. 

For  many  months  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces  have  been  perfecting  plans' 
for  the  occupation  of  Germany  and  have  been 
working  with  their  British,  Russian,  and  French 
Allies  in  putting  together  a  coordinated  program 
to  impose  a  stern  military  government  over  all  of 
Germany  and  to  carry  out  the  policies  agreed  upon 
at  Yalta. 

As  was  announced  in  the  Yalta  declaration,  Ger- 
many will  be  governed  through  a  Control  Coun- 
cil on  which  each  of  the  four  powers  will  be 
represented.2     General  Eisenhower  will  be  the 

1  Bulletin  of  June  21, 1941,  p.  743. 
*  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1045,  p.  214. 


representative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Control 
Council  for  Germany.  Each  power  will  admin- 
ister a  zone  of  Germany  under  the  control  of  a 
military  commander.  The  United  States  zone  will 
be  controlled  by  General  Eisenhower  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  States  forces  in 
Germany. 

Lieutenant  General  Lucius  Clay,  United  States 
Army,  will  serve  as  deputy  to  General  Eisenhower, 
and  as  such  will  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
decisions  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole.  General 
Clay,  as  Deputy  Military  Governor  for  Germany, 
will  also  act  as  General  Eisenhower's  deputy  in 
carrying  out  the  administration  of  military  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  zone. 

General  Clay,  48-year-old  West  Point  graduate, 
was  deputy  director  for  war  programs  of  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  before  he 
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;nt  to  Europe  in  April  to  join  General  Eisen- 
>wer.  Prior  to  join  inn  War  Mobilize!  Byrnes, 
ay  was  the  Director  of  Materiel  for  Army  Serv- 
i  Forces.  He  has  been  described  as  a  tough- 
inuYd  soldier  with  thorough  understanding  and 
perience  in  the  balance  between  military  neces- 
ty  and  civilian  requirements.  He  was  hand- 
cked  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the  direction  of 
ie  occupation  of  Germany. 
In  planning  its  part  of  the  Control  Machinery 
•r  Germany,  the  United  States  has  formed  a 
•oup  Control  Council  which  will  be  fitted  into 
ie  Control  Council  for  Germany.  The  United 
tates  group  has  been  divided  into  12  major  divi- 
ons.  roughly  corresponding  to  the  ministries  of 
ie  German  central  government. 
The  heads  of  these  divisions,  in  addition  to  act- 
ig  for  the  United  States  in  Control  Council  mat- 
rs  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole,  will  also,  under 
eneral  Clay's  supervision,  carry  out  policies  in 
te  United  States  zone. 

Names  of  the  12  divisions  in  the  United  States 
roup  and  a  description  of  their  functions  follow : 

Three  military  divisions  —  Army  (ground), 
aval,  and  Air — will  deal  with  the  demobilization 
f  the  German  armed  forces  and  the  disarmament 
E  Germany. 

The  Transport  Division  will  regulate  traffic 
lovements,  supervise  railway,  road,  and  inland 
■ater-transportation  systems,  and,  with  the  Naval 
■vision,  handle  port  and  coastal  operations. 

The  Political  Division  will  deal  with  all  foreign 
ffairs,  handle  domestic  political  matters,  protect 
jnerican  interests  in  Germany,  and  advise  other 
actions  dealing  with  control  of  public-information 
srvices  in  Germany,  reporting  of  political  intelli- 
ence,  and  public  relations. 

Tremendous  tasks  lie  ahead  of  the  Economic 
)ivision,  which  will  deal  with  such  problems  as 
ood,  agriculture  and  forestry,  fuel  and  mining, 
irice  control  and  rationing,  public  works  and  uni- 
ties, internal  and  foreign  trade,  industry,  con- 
ersion  and  liquidation,  and  requirements  and  al- 
ocations.  This  division  will  see  to  it  that  the  Ger- 
uans  are  forced  to  exert  all  efforts  to  feed  them- 
elves,  and  also  insure  that  the  liberated  United 
Nations  are  given  first  consideration  on  essential 
lommodities. 

The  Finance  Division  will  control  public  finance, 
tnd  deal  with  financial  institutions,  foreign  ex- 
ihange,  currency,  and  accounts  and  audits. 
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The  Reparation,  Deliveries  and  Restitution  Di- 
vision will  supervise,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
zone  is  concerned,  the  execution  of  the  policies 
agreed  upon  in  the  Control  Council,  dealing  with 
the  vital  activities  suggested  by  its  title,  as  well  as 
handle  property  control  and  the  supervision  of 
monuments,  fine  arts,  and  archives. 

A  most  important  division  will  be  the  Internal 
Affairs  and  Communications  Division.  This  di- 
vision will  supervise  public  safety,  including  con- 
trol of  civil  police  forces,  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, post,  telephone,  and  telegraph,  military  com- 
munications, civil  service  and  local  government, 
education,  and  religious  affairs.  The  division  will 
concern  itself  with  elimination  of  the  dreaded  Se- 
cret Police. 

The  Legal  Division  will  give  legal  advice  to  the 
Commander  and  other  divisions,  will  have  juris- 
diction over  prosecution  of  war  criminals,  and  will 
exercise  proper  controls  over  Allied  military 
courts,  German  ordinary  and  military  courts,  and 
prisons. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  will  be  faced  by 
the  Prisoners  of  War  and  Displaced  Persons  Di- 
vision. Millions  of  citizens  of  the  United  Nations 
have  been  held  prisoner  in  Germany,  either  as 
military  hostages  or  as  slave  laborers,  and  these 
must  all  be  cared  for  and  repatriated  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

The  Manpower  Division  will  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  labor  relations  and  allocations,  wages  and 
labor  policies,  housing  and  labor  information. 
This  division  will  be  charged  with  dissolving  the 
notorious  Nazi  labor  front,  and  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  normal  growth  of  democratic  labor 
organizations  and  practices. 

The  all-important  task  of  purging  all  public 
agencies  and  important  German  industries  of  Nazis 
will  be  shared  by  every  division,  each  supervising 
this  work  in  its  own  field.  However,  an  over-all 
intelligence  section,  answerable  directly  to  General 
Clay,  will  maintain  general  supervision  over  the 
entire  denazification  program.  This  intelligence 
section  will  also  maintain  surveillance  over  all  Ger- 
man agencies  and  provide  assurance  that  activities 
by  Nazi  underground,  "Werewolves",  and  the  like 
will  be  ruthlessly  suppressed. 

Also  answerable  directly  to  General  Clay  are  the 
two  sections  dealing  with  control  of  public  infor- 
mation and  public  relations.    The  former  section 
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will  control  all  forms  of  public  expression  in  Ger- 
many, including  newspapers,  radio,  magazines  and 
other  publications,  and  motion  pictures.  It  will 
deal  with  the  dissolution  of  the  propaganda  minis- 
try of  the  notorious  Goebbels  and  the  establishment 
of  an  unbiased  and  truthful  press  and  radio  system. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETF 

The  public-relations  section  will  deal  with  tb 
issuance  of  press  communiques,  general  relatior 
with  the  world  press,  including  the  accreditatio 
of  correspondents,  press  censorship,  and  press  con 
mum  cations.  Censorship  in  the  United  States  zon 
will  be  solely  on  the  basis  of  military  security. 


Concerning  Equitable  Solution 
Of  Territorial  Questions 


[Released  to  the  press  May  12] 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  be  solved 
in  coming  months  will  be  the  just  and  equitable 
solution  of  the  many  territorial  questions  which 
have  for  so  many  years  plagued  Europe.    It  is 
the  firm  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  its  Allies 
have    been    officially    informed,    that   territorial 
changes  should  be  made  only  after  thorough  study 
and  after  full  consultation  and  deliberation  be- 
tween the  various  governments  concerned.    Only 
on  this  basis  can  adequate  consideration  be  given 
to  the  human,  economic,  and  political  elements 
involved  and  a  just  and  stable  solution  be  found. 
There  are  30  or  more  territorial  questions  in 
Europe  which  require  careful  study  before  satis- 
factory decisions  can  be  reached. 

Among  these  is  the  question  of  the  much  dis- 
puted northeastern  frontiers  of  Italy.  Many 
months  ago  it  was  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
avoid  hasty  and  precarious  territorial  solutions 
m  the  Anglo-American  theater  of  operations 
would  be  to  establish  and  maintain  an  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government  in  the  disputed  areas  pending 
settlement  by  the  orderly  processes  to  which  the 
United  Nations  are  pledged. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  is  an  Anglo- 
American  theater  of  operations  and  Anglo-Amer- 
ican troops  forced  the  surrender  of  the  German 
garrison  at  Trieste,  the  disputed  areas  are  tem- 
porarily of  prime  importance  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  Since  the  Allied  occupation  forces 
require  a  zone  of  administration  to  include  ade- 
quate port  facilities  and  lines  of  communication 
and  supply  leading  to  Central  Europe,  it  was 
deemed  particularly  essential  to  establish  Allied 
military  control  in  this  part  of  Italy. 


Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


Aware  of  Yugoslav  interest  in  the  Venezia 
Giulia  area,  proposals  along  the  above  lines  were 
presented  to,  and  accepted  by,  Marshal  Tito  last 
February.  Notwithstanding  this  agreement, 
claims  have  now  been  advanced  that  by  virtue  of 
conquest  Yugoslav  forces  are  entitled  forthwith  to 
occupy  and  control  the  administration  of  this  re- 
gion. These  claims  are  put  forward  regardless  of 
the  operations  of  Field  Marshal  Alexander's  force* 
in  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  in 
that  area.  According  to  radio  reports,  Yugoslav 
elements  are  already  setting  up  a  "National  Fed- 
eral Government  of  Slovenia"  in  Trieste. 

Aside  from  the  extent  of  the  facilities  required 
by  the  Allied  military  forces  in  this  area,  this 
Government  reiterates  its  view  that  a  disinterested 
military  government  is  essential  in  Venezia  Giulia 
in  order  not  to  prejudice,  through  sudden  unilateral 
action  taken  in  the  flush  of  victory,  a  final  solution 
corresponding  to  the  problems  and  the  principles 
involved.    The  present  problem  is  far  more  than 
a  mere  frontier  controversy  between  two  claim- 
ants.   It  raises  the  issue  of  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  orderly  process  rather  than 
unilateral   action.     The   disposition  of  Venezia 
Giulia,  as  of  other  disputed  territories,  must  there- 
fore await  a  definite  peace  settlement  in  which  the 
claims  of  both  sides  and  the  peoples  concerned 
will  receive  a  full  and  fair  hearing  or  be  made  a 
matter  of  direct  negotiations  freely  entered  into 
between  the  parties  involved. 
/I  am  convinced  that  no  territorial  problem  can 
be  solved  by  proclamations  issued  in  the  wake  of 
an  army  on  the  march. 
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Jnited  Nations  Conference 

On  International  Organization 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  PROPOSALS  FOR  AMENDMENTS 
TO  DUMBARTON  OAKS  PROPOSALS1 


Released   to  the  press  by   the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
nternational  Organization  May  7] 

The  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
<Vance,  together  with  Mr.  Koo  representing  China 
ind  Mr.  Attlee  representing  the  United  Kingdom, 
net  with  Mr.  Stettinius  May  7. 

It  was  decided  that  all  the  commissions  and  all 
*>mniittees  of  the  Conference  in  session  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  be  set  after  the  official  announce- 
ment of  V-E  Day  shall  observe  a  minute  of  silence, 
[t  was  decided  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to  study 


proposals  for  amendments  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  submitted  by  countries  which  did  not 
participate  in  the  discussions  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
This  subcommittee  was  requested  to  report  to  the 
group  of  the  five  Foreign  Secretaries  as  promptly 
as  possible.  The  subcommittee  will  be  composed 
of :  Leo  Pasvolsky  of  the  United  States,  H.  M.  G. 
Jebb  for  the  United  Kingdom,  A.  A.  Sobolev  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo  for  China, 
Jacques  Fouques  Duparc  for  France. 


Achievements 

of  Canadian  and  United  States 

Armies  in  Allied  Victory 

EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN   PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  AND  PRIME  MINISTER  KING 


[Released  to  the  press  May  10] 

May  7, 1945 
With  the  capitulation  of  the  German  Armies  in 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  Northern  Germany, 
the  battles  of  the  Canadian  Army  in  Europe  have 
ended  in  final  victory.  Please  accept  my  warmest 
congratulations  on  the  stirring  achievements  of 
Canadian  arms  and  be  assured  that  the  American 
people  share  with  me  the  desire  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  signal  contribution  which  our  Canadian  com- 
rades have  made  to  the  military  defeat  of  Germany. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

May  8, 1945 
I  thank  you  Mr.  President  for  your  very  kind 
message  of  congratulations  upon  the  ending  of  the 
battles  of  the  Canadian  Army  in  Europe  and  for 
your  cordial  references  to  the  part  which  Canadian 
Forces  have  had  in  the  military  defeat  of  Germany. 
In  the  general  and  widespread  rejoicing  over 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  I  send  to  you,  and  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 


the  heartfelt  congratulations  of  your  neighbours 
and  friends  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  people  will 
wish  me  to  express  their  great  admiration  of  the 
magnificent  military  achievements  of  the  United 
States  Forces.  We  rejoice  that  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  two  countries,  as  well  as  our  peoples  at  home, 
have  been  so  closely  associated  in  the  liberation  of 
Europe.  This  day  adds  renewed  lustre  to  the  years 
of  mutual  trust  and  effective  cooperation  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  Canada,  to- 
gether with  the  Canadian  Delegation  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization, 
join  with  me  in  extending  to  you  greetings  and 
good  wishes  on  your  birthday  anniversary. 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 


1  Information  given  to  the  press  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  reply  to  questions  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  China,  France,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on 
May  7,  1945. 
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Brazilian  Contribution 
To  Allied  Victory 

TELEGRAM  FROM  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 
TO  PRESIDENT  VARGAS 

[Released  to  the  press  May  10] 

The  White  House 

May  8,  1945 
His  Excellency 
Getulio  Vargas, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
In  their  deep  satisfaction  over  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Nazi-Fascist  hordes,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  forgetful  of  the  valiant  and 
effective  contribution  which  the  armed  forces  of 
Brazil  operating  with  United  States  forces  in  Italy 
have  made  to  the  Allied  victory  over  the  common 
enemy  in  that  vital  theater  of  war.     The  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  take  pride  in  their 
association  with  their  Brazilian  comrades-in-arms 
in  this  victorious  and  historic  campaign. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
HILTON — Continued  from  page  897. 

(2)  those  which  provide  only  for  the  execution 
of  arbitral  awards 

(3)  those  which  merely  mention  the  right  of 
including  arbitration  clauses  in  contracts  con- 
cluded between  the  nationals  and  organizations  of 
the  respective  states,  and 

(4)  those  which  might  be  expected  to,  but  do  not, 
contain  any  reference  to  arbitration  clauses  in 
contracts. 

The  treaties  and  agreements  of  the  U.S.S.R.  do 
not  show  any  pattern  of  historic  evolution,  but 
some  points  may  be  noted.  Most  of  the  treaties 
and  agreements  concluded  prior  to  1927  contained 
at  least  some  reference  to  arbitration.  Most  of 
the  treaties  and  agreements  concluded  between 
1927  and  1939  contained  no  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  actually  superseded  pre- 
vious ones  in  which  at  least  some  provision  had 
been  made  for  arbitration.  In  one  case  the  treaty 
superseded  had  actually  provided  for  the  execu- 
tion of  arbitral  decisions.  After  1939  all  com- 
mercial treaties  contained  some  reference  to  ar- 
bitration, and  most  of  them  provided  for  the  execu- 
tion of  arbitral  decisions  in  articles  patterned  after 
article  27  of  the  treaty  with  Bulgaria  of  January 
5, 1940.    The  treaty  with  Hungary  signed  on  Sep- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

Liberation  of  Norway 

Statement  by  ACTINC  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  May  8] 

The  surrender  of  German  forces  in  Norway 
marks  the  triumph  of  the  unremitting  struggle  and 
unshakable  faith  of  the  Norwegian  people.  From 
the  moment  the  Nazi  invader  set  foot  on  their 
shores  the  Norwegians  never  relaxed  their  efforts 
nor  lost  their  confidence  in  eventual  victory.  Led 
by  their  heroic  leaders,  the  Norwegians  immedi- 
ately threw  their  whole  strength  into  the  common 
battle.  From  the  seven  seas  the  captains  of  the 
Norwegian  merchant  fleet  hastened  to  place  their 
ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies.  Unceasingly 
the  young  men  of  Norway  continued  to  escape  from 
their  homeland  in  order  to  enter  the  Norwegian 
forces  fighting  under  the  banner  of  Free  Norway. 
Thousands  lost  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle,  on 
the  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

Norwegians  who  remained  at  home  organized  a 
home  front  which  by  its  daring,  courage,  and  ini- 
tiative kept  the  Germans  in  constant  difficulty  and 
turmoil.  Students  in  the  university,  teachers  in 
the  schools,  pastors  in  their  churches,  used  every 
means  within  their  power  to  thwart  the  forces  of 
their  oppressors.  Imprisonment,  torture,  and 
death  could  not  shake  their  resolve.  Nazi  labor 
decrees  were  defied  and  defeated ;  strikes  and  sabo- 
tage effectively  frustrated  German  measures  aimed 
at  drawing  military  strength  from  Norway. 

Now  this  unrelenting  battle  has  been  rewarded. 
The  American  people  who  have  fought  and  sacri- 
ficed in  the  common  cause  today  rejoice  with  their 
Norwegian  Allies  in  the  victorious  conclusion 
which,  however  long  delayed,  has  never  been  in 
doubt. 


s         THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  f 

Confirmations 

On  May  7,  1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Spruille  Braden  as  American  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Argentina. 


tember  3,  1940  provided  for  the  organization  of 
an  arbitration  tribunal  and  the  execution  of  ar- 
bitral awards.  Only  two  treaties  of  this  period 
provided  indirectly  for  the  recognition  of  arbitra- 
tion clauses  in  contracts. 
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Renewal  of  Trade  Agreements 


Testimony  of  CHARLES  P.  TAFT  ' 


Released  to  the  press  May  12] 

A  number  of  questions  have  been  raised  in  the 
ourse  of  these  hearings,  especially  since  the  con- 
tusion of  the  Government  testimony,  which  seem 
o  require  a  specific  answer  from  a  single  witness, 
ilthough  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  answered 
>y  previous  witnesses  in  scattered  cross-examina- 
ion.  I  am  undertaking  to  present  the  answers, 
>ecause,  while  my  present  position  in  the  State 
department  is  Director  of  Transport  and  Com- 
nunications  Policy,  I  was  for  12  months,  ending 
n  January,  Director  of  Wartime  Economic 
Affairs,  handling  many  if  not  all  the  complaints 
:rom  exporters  of  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  directing  the  pressure  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  relaxation  of  wartime,  trade 
controls.  As  the  committee  knows,  I  am  working 
ilosely  with  Mr.  Clayton  in  connection  with  the 
;rade-agreements  program. 

It  has  been  stated  in  these  hearings  that  the 
United  States  has  received  no  concessions  in  the 
negotiation  of  our  32  trade  agreements  compa- 
rable in  real  value  to  the  concessions  we  made. 

I  can  only  repeat  Mr.  Clayton's  statement  to  this 
committee,  which  has  not  been  successfully  chal- 
lenged by  any  witness,  that  no  industrial  or 
agricultural  interest  has  been  damaged  by  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.2 

As  against  that  price  for  concessions  by  us,  I 
have  yet  to  meet  any  of  the  exporting  fraternity 
(and  I  have  spoken  before  and  dealt  with  many  of 
them  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles)  who  are  not 
vigorous  supporters  of  the  Hull  program.  I  can 
only  judge,  from  that,  that  the  benefits  to  them  in 
increased  access  to  foreign  markets  have  been  sub- 
stantial. You  will  recall  that  from  1934  to  1939 
exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  increased  by 
63  percent  while  those  to  non-agreement  countries 
increased  only  32  percent.  If  the  list  of  conces- 
sions secured  has  not  been  introduced,  I  now  sub- 
mit it  for  the  committee's  consideration.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  the  quality  of  the  hear- 
ings given  interested  persons  and  the  charge  made 
that  interested  persons  have  no  chance  to  go  to 
court  to  protect  their  interests.    Mr.  Ryder  and 


other  witnesses  have  shown  what  careful  and  de- 
tailed consideration  is  given  by  the  Committee  on 
Reciprocity  Information  and  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements  including  both  the  considera- 
tion of  briefs  of  statements  at  formal  hearings  and 
at  many  and  almost  unlimited  private  conferences. 
He  has  shown  that,  contrary  to  some  statements 
made  here,  the  staff  of  the  Tariff  Commission  does 
the  basic  research  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram; the  members  of  the  Commission  individ- 
ually participate  in  the  policy  determinations 
through  their  individual  membership  on  the  com- 
mittees. 

It  has  been  charged  here  that,  while  we  gener- 
alize to  the  whole  world  for  nothing  concessions 
made  for  value  to  a  single  country,  nobody  else 
gives  us  similar  most-favored-nation  treatment.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  statement  really  means 
anything  at  all,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  several 
things. 

In  the  first  place  we  shall  not,  especially  in  this 
period  of  wartime  trade  controls,  generalize  con- 
cessions if  other  countries  practice  true  discrim- 
ination against  us.  We  had  that  problem  in  the 
first  trade  agreements  negotiated  under  this  act. 
We  required  the  cessation  of  discrimination  within 
a  brief  period  of  probation,  or  we  refused  to  con- 
tinue the  generalization.  As  we  enter  into  new 
agreements  or  negotiate  the  return  to  normal  from 
the  operations  under  the  war  clause  of  our  existing 
agreements,  we  shall  not  only  bargain  for  the  elim- 
ination more  rapidly  of  the  wartime  controls  but 
shall  insist  on  eliminating  important  discrimina- 
tions. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  assumed  by  this  charge 
that  the  other  country  is  not  bound  to  give  us  most- 
favored-nation  treatment.  The  fact  is  that  they 
are  bound  and  with  specified  exceptions  have  to 
generalize  to  us  any  concessions  they  make  sub- 
sequently to  other  countries.    Under  this  provision 


1  Given  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  12,  1945.  Mr.  Tal't  is 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications 
Policy,  Department  of  State. 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1945,  p.  752. 
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we  have  received  important  concessions  which  Mr. 
Hull  described  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gearhart  of 
April  28,  1943.  Since  no  damage  has  been  shown 
by  our  generalizations,  the  benefits  thus  demon- 
strated are  net  gain  to  us. 

Certainly  there  are  exceptions  in  the  agreements 
to  most  favored  nation :  Cuba  is  one  and  the  Phil- 
ippines another  on  our  side.  True  customs  unions, 
and  general  open-end  economic  agreements  for  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  to  which  any  nation  may  adhere, 
are  obvious  exceptions.  Arrangements  for  border 
trade  between  neighbors  are  clearly  justifiable  ex- 
ceptions. The  British  Empire  Preference  under 
the  Ottawa  agreements  is  an  exception  which  re- 
quires a  fuller  examination,  and  I  propose  to  go 
into  that  in  a  moment. 

It  is  claimed  that  these  and  other  actions  of 
trade-agreement  countries  have  effectively  nullified 
any  benefit  contemplated  by  the  agreements.  De- 
valuation of  currencies  has  been  emphasized. 
Eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  bilateral  agree- 
ments are  cited  as  being  in  many  cases  discrimi- 
natory, as  well  as  tricky  quotas,  tariff  increases  on 
items  not  bound  by  the  agreements,  export  taxes, 
and  such  financial  arrangements  as  those  involved 
in  the  sterling  bloc  and  the  dollar  pool. 

Nullification  of  Concessions 

At  page  769  of  the  unrevised  committee  print  of 
these  hearings  is  a  record,  submitted  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Tariff  Commission,  of  the  annual  av- 
erage foreign-exchange  rates  of  the  trade-agree- 
ment countries,  1935-1939,  together  with  the  dates 
of  signature  of  their  trade  agreements  with  us. 

As  will  be  seen  on  inspection,  the  following 
countries  sustained  no  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
foreign-exchange  value  of  their  currencies  after  the 
date  of  the  agreements : 

Argentina  Haiti 

Colombia  Honduras 

Costa  Rica  Iceland 

Cuba  Mexico 

Czechoslovakia  Peru 

Ecuador  Turkey 

El  Salvador  Uruguay 

Guatemala  Venezuela 

The  following  currencies  did  suffer  a  loss  of 
value  at  some  date  after  the  date  of  the  agree- 
ments : 
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Belgium  Netherlands 

Brazil  Sweden 

Canada  Switzerland 

Finland  United  Kingdom 
France 

Of  these  countries,  Canada,  Finland,  Swede: 
and  the  United  Kingdom  maintained  the  exchanf 
value  of  their  currencies  from  the  dates  of  oi 
trade  agreements  with  them  until  the  outbreak  < 
the  war  in  Europe.  Their  difficulties  from  the 
on  need  no  explanation. 

As  to  the  other  countries  the  following  commem 
may  be  made : 

France:  When  the  trade  agreement  went  in! 
effect  on  June  15, 1936  the  dollar  value  of  the  f  ran 
was,  and  had  been  since  dollar  devaluation  in  1931 
abnormally  high,  out  of  line  with  the  relative  pric 
levels  of  France  and  important  industrial  com 
tries  with  depreciated  currencies,  particularly  th 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.    Eithe 
the  franc  or  the  ratio  of  French  to  depreciated-cui 
rency-country  prices  and  costs  had  to  drop.    Th 
price  ratio  dropped  somewhat  between  1931  am 
1936  but  not  enough  to  restore  equilibrium,  and  i] 
1936  the  French  financial  position  was  unstabk 
The  drop  in  the  franc  initiated  in   1936   thu 
amounted  merely  to  bringing  the  franc  into  lin 
with  the  pound  and  the  dollar.    Because  of  the  re 
suiting  easing  of  the  pressure  on  the  franc  Fran© 
was  able,  along  with  devaluation,  to  remove  quoti 
restrictions  on  a  substantial  number  of  imports  anc 
to  lower  its  duties  on  non-quota  products.    Thii 
benefited  United  States  trade  at  least  as  much  as 
the  devaluation  hurt  it.    Thereafter  France's  finan 
cial  position  again  became  unstable,  and  rising 
French  prices  and  costs  brought  further  franc  de- 
preciation in  1937,  but  the  price  level  went  up  f  astei 
than  the  franc  dropped  and  wiped  out  any  disad- 
vantage from  depreciation  to  French  importers  in 
buying  from  us,  or  any  advantage  to  French 
exporters. 

Belgium,  Switzerland,  Netherlands:  These  coun- 
tries were,  with  France,  part  of  the  gold  bloc  and 
held  on  to  high  currency  values  too  long.  The  de- 
velopments with  regard  to  depreciation  of  their 
currencies  were  much  the  same  as  those  in  France, 
except  that  these  countries  succeeded  in  stabilizing 
their  currencies  at  the  levels  contemplated  by  the 
initial  reductions. 
I  call  attention  also  to  the  fuller  statement 
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Ireadv  made  by  Mr.  Ryder  in  these  hearings  (un- 
irised  Committee  Print  p.  770). 
The  charge  that  any  country  depreciated  its  cur- 
t>iu'v  in  order  to  vitiate  concessions  made  in  trade 
beements  with  us  is  quite  untrue. 

Export  Taxes 

It  is  also  charged  that  other  countries  or  sub- 
divisions of  countries  in  many  instances  have  im- 
Efed  export  "tariffs"  (taxes)  following  negotia- 
ion  of  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States 
n  order  to  seize  for  their  exporters  the  bene- 
it  which  should  go  to  the  American  consumer 
Lm  reduction  of  United  States  duties  in  the 
igreement. 

Not  a  single  instance  is  on  record  where  the 
heged  action  took  place.  As  shown  in  Mr.  Ryder's 
aemorandum  (pp.  775-6)  export  taxes  furnish  an 
mportant  part  of  the  governmental  revenue  of 
nany  of  the  less  industrialized  countries,  such  as 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Peru,  and  their 
bight  is  often  adjusted  to  changes  in  the  price 
evel.  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  revenue.  But 
:hese  policies  of  collecting  revenue  from  exports 
ind  of  adjusting  the  taxation  of  exports  to  the 
profitableness  of  the  trade  long  antedated  the 
trade-agreements  program  and  have  not  been  sig- 
nificantly changed  by  it;  and  there  is  no  record 
of  such  policies  having  been  used  to  appropriate 
the  benefit  designed  for  American  consumers  under 
the  trade  agreements.  Below  are  discussed  certain 
specific  products  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
allegation  referred  to  above. 

Venezuelan  Petroleum.  As  indicated  in  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  statement  (pp.  133-4)  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  does  not  and  never  has  levied 
an  export  tax  on  petroleum.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  component  states  of  Venezuela.  Furthermore, 
as  also  shown  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  statement,  ex- 
cept for  the  petroleum  law  of  1938,  which  never 
really  came  into  operation,  there  were  apparently 
no  increases  in  taxes  on  petroleum  exploitation  in 
Venezuela  from  1922  to  1943. 

Mi  xican  Petroleum.  Mexico  imposes  no  export 
tax  on  petroleum  (see  Mr.  Ryder's  statement,  p. 
776 ) .  Nor  do  the  component  Mexican  states,  which 
are  specifically  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of 

1917  from  imposing  export  taxes. 

Mexican  Cattle.  (See  Mr.  Ryder's  statement, 
pp.  775-6) .   In  1938,  four  years  before  negotiation 
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of  the  trade  agreement,  Mexico  imposed  a  general 
12 -percent  export  tax.  including  cattle.  For  con- 
venience's sake,  in  order  to  maintain  an  unvarying 
rale  in  pesos  per  head,  market  prices  on  cattle  are 
Officially  declared  and  changed  from  time  to  time. 
It  happened  that  the  first  change  in  duty  under 
this  system  after  the  trade  agreement  amounted  to 
$1.27  per  head  on  the  average,  the  net  increase  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  over  the  pre-agreement 
rate  being  under  $0.60.  These  figures  compare 
with  an  average  of  $3.93  per  head  duty  reduction  in 
the  agreement.  The  component  Mexican  states  are 
prevented  by  the  Constitution  from  imposing  ex- 
port taxes  on  cattle. 

So  far  as  the  822  bilateral  agreements  are  con- 
cerned which  have  been  thrown  at  many  of  the 
witnesses  before  this  committee,  I  would  remind 
you  that  this  list  of  treaties  and  agreements  is 
taken  from  a  study  made  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion which  originally  included  all  United  States 
bilateral  agreements  during  the  period  investi- 
gated, from  January  1,  1935  to  January  1,  1940. 
Someone  who  prepared  the  question  for  use  by 
members  of  this  Committee  arrived  at  the  figure 
822  by  subtracting  from  the  totals  shown  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  all  United  States  treaties  and 
agreements.  The  implication  apparently  intended 
by  the  question  is  that  all  these  822  agreements 
were  discriminatory.  The  implication  is  untrue 
in  fact,  because  none  of  the  United  States  agree- 
ments in  this  study  were  discriminatory.  The 
United  States  agreements  included  wherever  ap- 
propriate the  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
clause. 

The  implication  apparently  intended  by  using 
the  term  bilateral  is  one  of  discrimination.  But 
the  term  bilateral  as  used  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  this  study  merely  distinguishes  between 
those  agreements  to  which  only  two  nations  are 
parties  and  those  to  which  more  than  two  nations 
are  parties.  The  term  bilateral  as  used  here  is  a 
proper  description  for  every  one  of  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  which  were  actually  included 
in  the  original  study  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Many  of  these  agreements  were  discriminatory. 
In  that  class  came  all  the  exchange  and  compensa- 
tion agreements  forced  by  the  Axis  powers  upon 
both  their  satellites  and  other  nations  compelled 
to  continue  their  trade  in  some  form. 

But  wherever  those  822  agreements  were  made 
by  countries  with  which  we  had  reciprocal  trade 
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agreements,  they  not  only  were  bound  but  did  in 
fact  give  us  the  benefit  of  those  agreements  if  we 
were  in  any  way  concerned,  and  unless  the  terms 
came  within  a  specific  exception  in  our  trade 
agreement. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  no  other  country 
has  adopted  the  reciprocal  trade-agreement  policy 
except  us.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  other  evening,  in  conversation  with  a 
Britisher  who  had  put  into  operation  Britain's 
Import  Tax  Law  in  1932,  he  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  original  law  contained  a  pro- 
vision under  which  reciprocal  reductions  were  ne- 
gotiated with  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  executive 
agreements  effective  in  1933.  I  then  checked  up 
and  found  that  a  large  majority  of  the  trading 
countries  have  similar  provisions  in  their  tariff 
acts,  and  use  them.    A  list  is  available. 

Some  point  was  made  of  France  as  an  example 
of  a  country  where  tariffs  were  revised  after  our 
French  agreement  was  negotiated.  A  statement 
of  that  situation  has  been  prepared,  and  introduced 
in  the  Record.  I  would  say  in  general  that  the 
tariffs  referred  to  have  kept  none  of  our  goods  out 
of  France.  Every  exporter  knows  that  his  prob- 
lem with  France  is  one  of  quotas,  and  concessions 
in  those  are  what  we  traded  for  with  great  success. 
So  in  the  other  cases  the  changes  in  tariffs  or  quotas 
if  any  were  on  items  which  did  not  greatly  concern 
our  exporters.    At  least  the  exporters  think  so. 

Sterling  Area  Dollar  Pool 

I  have  told  you  that  I  was  in  charge  for  a  year, 
and  until  very  recently,  of  the  Office  of  Wartime 
Economic  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Part  of  the  job  of  that  office  was  to  receive  and 
follow  up  the  complaints  of  American  businessmen 
concerning  foreign  restrictions  on  and  discrimina- 
tions against  American  export  trade.  We  worked 
closely  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Many  complaints  were  received.  All  but  a  very 
small  percent  referred  to  one  thing— the  various 
ramifications  of  the  Sterling  Area  Dollar  Pool. 
That  is  serious,  and  I  will  discuss  it  in  a  moment. 
But  the  point  I  want  to  make  first— and  I  can  state 
it  on  my  own  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
perience I  have  described— is  that  aside  from  the 
ramifications  of  that  one  thing  no  serious  com- 
plaint of  discrimination  against  American  export 
trade  by  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  or  by 
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any  neutral  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Stat< 
Department  during  the  last  year.  Any  complaint 
serious  enough  to  require  consultations  with  for 
eign  governments  would  have  come  to  us. 

I  come  then  to  the  thing  that  is  serious— the  so- 
called  "dollar  pool"  operated  in  the  Sterling  Area 
First  let  me  define  the  Sterling  Area.  The  term 
came  into  use  following  1931  to  describe  those 
countries  which  followed  the  British  depreciation 
of  that  year,  and  which  kept  the  external  value  oi 
their  currencies  linked  to  the  pound  sterling  rather 
than  to  gold.  In  this  period  the  term  had  no  legal 
significance,  but  was  used  merely  as  a  convenient 
way  to  describe  this  group  of  countries.  The  group 
then  included  certain  British  countries,  and  also 
certain  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
namely  Sweden,  Finland,  Norway,  Estonia,  Den- 
mark, and  Portugal. 

A  change  came  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Regulation  10  of  the  (British)  Defense  Regula- 
tions of  1939  gave  the  British  Treasury  power  to 
introduce  exchange  control  in  the  United  King- 
dom, that  is  Great  Britain  and  most  of  the  colon- 
ies. Strict  control,  requiring  that  all  foreign  ex- 
change be  bought  from  the  exchange  authorities  at 
the  official  rate,  became  effective  in  June  and  July 
1940.  The  countries  which  took  parallel  action 
became  the  official  Sterling  Area.  These  countries 
as  defined  by  the  most  recent  Defense  Order  on 
the  subject,  October  19, 1944,  are: 

(a)  The  United  Kingdom 

(b)  The  Dominions,  excluding  Canada 

(c)  Any  other  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions 

excluding  Newfoundland 

(d)  Any  territory  in  respect  of  which  a  man- 

date on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  been  accepted  by  His  Majesty  and  is 
being  exercised  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any 
Dominion 

(e)  Any  British  protectorate  or  protected  state 

(f)  Egypt,   the  Anglo-Egyptian   Sudan,   and 

Iraq 

(g)  Iceland  and  the  Faeroe  Islands 

It  will  be  noted  that  neither  Canada  nor  New- 
foundland are  members  of  the  Sterling  Area,  while 
some  non-British  countries  are.  No  country  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  is  a  member  of  the  Ster- 
ling Area  today.  The  recent  currency  arrange- 
ments between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand  and 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  on  the  other  pro- 
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I  for  short-time  loans  of  currency  in  both  di- 
ions,  but  do  not  subject  either  country  to  the 
mnge  controls  operated  by  the  other,  and  do 
subject  the  continental  countries  to  the  .Sterling 
■  regulations. 

lu-  wartime  rules  of  the  Sterling  Area  affecting 
tars,  and  the  reasons  for  them,  are  substantially 
fellows : 

hiring  the  war,  both  before  and  after  the  pas- 
e  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  and  both  before  and 
it  the  inauguration  of  Canada's  mutual-aid  pro- 
ID,  Great  Britain  and  some  other  Sterling  Area 
Dtries  have  had  to  make  essential  purchases  of 
wary  goods  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
galy  exceeding  their  available  supplies  of  dol- 
s.    Other  countries  in  the  Sterling  Area,  because 
heir  gold  production  or  of  our  wartime  expendi- 
es,  have  had  supplies  of  dollars  exceeding  their 
ential  wartime  needs.    Therefore,  to  apply  the 
Ian  available  in  the  whole  area  to  the  uses  most 
ential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  all  the  dollar 
:hange  originating  anywhere  in  the  Sterling 
ea  has  been  put  in  one  pool,  administered  by  the 
itish  Treasury,   and  applies  to  the  purposes 
aned  most  essential.    This  has  not  reduced  the 
;al  supply  of  dollars  available  to  the  Sterling 
■ea,  or  the  total  purchases  of  American  goods  by 
the  Sterling  Area  countries  taken  as  a  group, 
has  applied  the  total  dollar  resources  of  the  Area 
war  uses,  and  has  reduced  to  that  extent  the 
ain  of  lend-lease  on  the  American  Treasury.    I 
ould  add  that  part  of  my  job  involved  policy 
estions  on  lend-lease,  and  I  took  part  in  the  nego- 
ition  of  the  arrangements  with  the  British  on 
id-lease  policy  for  the  calendar  year  1945.    This 
ity  required  me  to  study  thoroughly  the  problem 
the  dollar  pool. 

The  operation  of  these  regulations  has  neces- 
rily  reduced  the  supply  of  dollars  available  to 
isinessmen  in  certain  Sterling  Area  countries 
t  purchases  in  the  United  States  of  goods  deemed 
m-essential,  and  has  reduced  the  sales  which 
merican  exporters  might  otherwise  have  made 
i  those  particular  places.  It  has  of  course  in- 
Based  the  sales  to  other  places  in  the  Sterling 
rea.  An  illustration  will  explain  the  operation. 
India  happens  to  be  one  of  the  Area  countries 
hich  contributes  an  excess  of  dollars  to  the  pool, 
et  us  say  that  an  Indian  merchant  sells  a  ship- 
tent  of  jute  to  a  concern  in  the  United  States, 
'ayment  is  made  by  dollar  draft  on  a  New  York 
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hank.     The  Indian  merchant  sells  this  draft,  for 
rupees,  to  his  bank  in  India,  and  the  Indian  hank 

sells  it,  lor  pounds  sterling,  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.    Thus  those  particular  dollars  get  into  the 
pOoL     Now  if  another  Indian  merchant  wants  to 
buy  a  bill  of  goods  from  the  United  States  he  must 
apply  to  the  exchange  control  for  a  license  to  buy 
the  dollars  to  make  payment,  and  to  the  import 
control,  which  backs  up  the  exchange  control,  for 
a  license  to  import  the  goods.     Neither  license 
will  be  granted  unless  the  goods  are  essential  to 
the  war,  and  even  if  they  are  essential  neither  will 
be  granted  if  they  can  he  bought  at  somewhere  near 
the  American  price  from  some  other  source  which 
does  not  require  payment  in  dollars.    That  sort 
of  an  experience,  repeated  many  times,  is  the  war- 
time situation  that  has  faced  American  exporters. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  regards 
the  general  form  and  purpose  of  these  regulations 
as  appropriate  and  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.    Dollars  in  the  Sterling 
Area  are  scarce,  and  they  have  had  to  be  allocated 
to  war  uses  like  any  other  scarce  commodity. 
That  allocation  has  undoubtedly  prevented  waste, 
and  reduced  the  total  drain  of  lend-lease  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.    But  it  is  very  easy 
to  see  why  particular  American  exporters  who  have 
lost  sales  do  not  like  the  regulations  or  the  system. 
Their  complaints  against  it  have  been  numerous 
and  strong.     It  has  been  my  business  to  investi- 
gate and  take  up  with  the  British  all  cases  where 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  regulations  seemed 
to  have  been  exceeded.     (Sample  of  Leather  Belt- 
ing Case.) 

The  victory  in  Europe  will  not  end  the  need  for 
regulations  of  this  character,  and  will  not  end 
the  regulations.  Great  Britain  still  has  a  war  to 
fight  against  Japan,  and  so  have  we.  So  long  as 
war  requirements  are  supreme,  and  so  long  as 
dollars  remain  scarce  in  the  countries  of  the 
Sterling  Area,  we  may  expect  something  like  the 
present  regulations  to  continue.  As  with  any 
other  scarce  commodity  in  wartime,  rationing  and 
allocation  can  be  lightened  only  as  supply  draws 
nearer  to  demand. 

Looking  forward  to  the  peace,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  strongly  desires  the  end  of 
these  exchange  controls  affecting  dollars.  It  is 
part  of  our  commercial  policy  to  see  restored  the 
right  of  foreign  buyers  to  select  their  sources  of 
supply,  so  that  private  industry  can  thrive  and 
American  goods  and  American  exporters  may  com- 
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pete  around  the  world  upon  the  basis  of  their  ex- 
cellence and  price.  We  think  that  such  systems 
as  the  dollar  pool,  however  necessary  in  wartime, 
are  in  peacetime  restrictive  of  free  competition 
on  the  basis  of  commercial  values,  restrictive 
therefore  of  free  enterprise,  and  tend  also  to  cre- 
ate international  ill-will.  We  are  therefore  op- 
posed to  them  in  peacetime  and  want  to  see  them 
ended  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  final  victory. 
With  this  desire  we  are  assured  that  the  British 
Government  agrees. 

How  soon  after  the  final  victory  this  can  be  done 
no  one  now  knows.  The  fundamental  problem  is 
the  scarcity  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
owners.  In  some  countries  this  will  not  be  a  prob- 
lem. Many  countries  have  more  dollars  than  ever 
before  in  history.  But  in  others,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain is  one  of  them,  and  the  Sterling  Area  outside 
of  India,  the  probable  balance  of  current  post-war 
needs  and  trade  is  such  that  the  supply  of  dollars 
may  be  considerably  less  than  total  needs  for  a. 
considerable  time.  Whenever  that  is  true,  we  may 
expect  some  form  of  rationing,  and  that  means 
necessarily  continuance  of  some  foreign  govern- 
ment control  of  trade,  and  restrictions  on  the  op- 
portunities of  particular  American  exporters. 

There  are  two  fundamental  steps  which  the 
United  States  can  take  to  end  this  situation  quickly : 

First:  We  should  adhere  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  get  those 
institutions  operating  just  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
operations  of  the  Bank,  so  far  as  it  makes  dollar 
loans,  will  make  more  dollars  available  to  for- 
eigners; and  the  main  objective  of  the  Fund  is  to 
end  exchange  control  and  make  currencies  con- 
vertible. I  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  many  wit- 
nesses before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee— the  Bank  and  Fund  are  both  essential  to  the 
development  of  American  commerce  in  the  post- 
war world. 

The  second  step  which  we  can  take  is  to  pass  the 
bill  before  you.  That  will  let  us  reduce  certain  of 
our  restrictions  upon  imports,  and  so  permit  Amer- 
ican purchases  of  foreign  goods  and  the  resulting 
supply  of  dollars  available  to  foreigners  to  rise, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  means  to  bargain 
for  the  reduction  and  removal  of  foreign  barriers 
against  the  commerce  of  this  country,  of  which  ex- 
change control  in  all  its  forms  is  one  of  the  main 
items. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

Provisional  Organization 

For  European  Inland  Transport 

[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

An  agreement  was  signed  in  London  on  May  8  by 
representatives  of  Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland  establishing  a  provisional 
organization  for  European  inland  transport. 

The  governments  signatory  to  this  agreement 
have  been  in  conference  with  the  other  United  Na- 
tions governments  interested  in  inland  transport  in 
Europe  upon  a  draft  agreement,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  establish  an  organization  (the  Euro- 
pean   Central    Inland    Transport    Organization) 
capable  of  advising  and  guiding  the  governments 
and  authorities  concerned  on  the  problems  of  co- 
ordinating the  movement  of  traffic  of  international 
character  and  of  rehabilitating  the  surface-trans- 
port system  of  Europe  by  railroad  and  waterways. 
Discussions  upon  this  draft  agreement  are  not  yet 
complete,  but,  in  view  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Europe,  the  above-mentioned  governments  have 
agreed  among  themselves  to  bring  the  draft  agree- 
ment, as  the  text  now  stands,  provisionally  into 
force  in  respect  of  the  territories  in  continental 
Europe  under  their  authority  and  control,  and  to 
set  up  a  provisional  organization  for  that  purpose. 
The  provisional  organization  will  be  available 
to  give  any  assistance  which  may  be  desired  by 
the  governments  who  are  participating  in  the  Con- 
ference but  who  are  not  signatories  of  the  agree- 
ment of  May  8.    Discussions  on  the  draft  agree- 
ment will  proceed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon 
be  possible  to  complete  this  document  and  to  bring 
into    operation    the    European    Central    Inland 
Transport  Organization. 

Mr.  Harry  Hawkins,  Economic  Counselor  to  the 
Embassy  in  London,  has  been  named  the  United 
States  representative  on  the  Provisional  Council, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administrator 
in  London,  has  been  designated  as  his  alternate. 
Brigadier  General  C.  D.  Young,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  tempo- 
rarily on  leave  for  this  assignment,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  United  States  nominee  on  the  Provisional 
Executive. 
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imitation  of  the  Production  of  Opium 

tMIVNGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE    GOVERNMENTS   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES  AND   MEXICO 


The  American  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  to 
exico  sent  the  following  note,  dated  October  10, 
44.   to    the    Minister   for   Foreign   Affairs   of 

exico : 

v  of  the  United  States  of  America 
&  3 1  Mexico,  D.  F.,  October  10, 19U- 

xceu-exoy: 

Pursuant  to  instruction  from  the  Department  of 
ate,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
•py  of  Public  Law  400,  7Sth  Congress  of  the 
Bited  States  of  America,  approved  on  July  1, 
)44,  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  production 
:  opium  to  the  amount  required  for  strictly  me- 
icinal  and  scientific  purposes. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
meed  that  drug  addiction  and  the  illicit  traffic 
i  narcotic  drugs  should  be  eliminated,  as  they  are 
estructive  of  health  and  injurious  socially  and 
xmoinically,  and  that  they  can  only  be  success- 
illy  combated  at  their  source.  It  may  be  pointed 
at  that  even  if  most  of  the  opium-producing  coun- 
•ies  were  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  common  good 
y  limiting  production  to  an  authorized  propor- 
on  of  the  total  quantity  of  opium  required  by  the 
orld  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes  and  one 
suntry  were  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  opium 
ar  non-medical  purposes,  such  a  reservoir  would 
levitably  be  drawn  upon  by  illicit  traffickers  for 
ieir  supplies. 

The  United  States,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
ictims  of  the  illicit  traffic,  has  constantly,  through 
ts  representatives  at  international  conferences, 
arried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  looking  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  abuse  of  narcotic  drugs.  Recogniz- 
ng  that  production  of  opium  over  and  above 
trictlv  medicinal  needs  is  the  fundamental  cause 
f  illicit  traffic,  the  United  States  has  been  making 
very  effort  to  persuade  the  poppy -growing  coun- 
ries  of  the  world  to  reduce  production.  For  this 
eason  the  United  States  has  discouraged  the  plant- 
ng  of  the  opium  poppy  within  its  territories  and 
)ossessions  for  the  production  of  opium  or  opium 
>roducts,  and  whenever  opportunity  has  offered 
las  discouraged  production  in  this  hemisphere. 

My  Government  is  aware,  of  course,  that  the 


laws  of  Mexico  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the 
opium  poppy.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition, 
however,  illicit  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  and 
production  of  opium  have  gradually  increased  in 
recent  years  in  the  states  of  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Chi- 
huahua and  Durango.  It  was  gratifying  to  my 
Government  to  observe  that  Your  Excellency's 
Government  perceived  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
situation  and  took  energetic  measures  early  this 
year  to  destroy  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
illegal  poppy  fields.  Your  Excellency  will  recall 
the  recent  conversations  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
having  with  you  in  this  regard.  My  Government 
now  ventures  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  will  continue  to  make  every  effort 
to  discourage  and  prevent  the  planting  of  opium 
poppies  within  its  territories  and  that  if  any  are 
grown,  it  will  organize  a  campaign  for  their 
destruction. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  appreci- 
ates the  cooperation  of  Your  Excellency's  Govern- 
ment in  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  suppress 
the  illicit  traffic  of  narcotic  drugs  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  and  on  its  part  offers  to  the 
Mexican  Government  any  assistance  which  it  may 
appropriately  render  towards  the  solution  of  the 
opium  problem. 
Please  accept  [etc.] 

Herbert  S.  Burslet 
Charge  d Affaires  ad  interim, 
His  Excellency 

Sefior  Dr.  Ezequtel  Padilla, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mexico,  D.  F. 
Translations  of  notes  nos.  561070,  dated  Octo- 
ber 26,  1944  and  50577,  dated  January  11,  1945, 
from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  replying 
to  the  note  of  the  American  Charge  d'Affaires  ad 
interim,  follow : 

561070  Mexico,  D.F.,  October  %6, 19U 

Mr.  Charge  d'Affaires: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  Embassy's 
courteous  note  no.  3162,  dated  October  10,  1944, 
and  to  inform  you  that  I  have  already  communi- 
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cated  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and 
Assistance,  transmitting  to  it  the  text  of  the  note 
to  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  reply  and 
asking  it  to  be  kind  enough  to  inform  this  Min- 
istry regarding  the  measures  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  proposes  to  take  in  order  to  dis- 
courage and  stop  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy  within  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 

In  informing  you  that  as  soon  as  information 
is  received  concerning  the  above-mentioned  mat- 
ter I  shall  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  it  to  you,  I 
avail  myself  [etc. J. 

Manuel  Tello 
Senor  Herbert  S.  Burslet 
Charge  d> Affaires,  ad  interim 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mexico,  D.F. 

50577  Mexico,  D.F.,  January  11, 194S 

Mr.  Ambassador  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Embassy's  cour- 
teous note  no.  3162,  dated  October  10, 1944,  and  to 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BVLLE 

inform  you  that  the  Ministry  of  Public  Hea 
has  informed  me  that  at  the  present  time 
greatest  possible  action  is  being  taken  to  suppJ 
the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  as  well  as  in  1 
cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  and  all  the  otl 
aspects  of  that  illegal  traffic. 

The  same  Ministry  states  that  at  the  prese 
time  the  Inspectors  of  the  Federal  Narcotic  Pol 
are  making  a  tour  of  the  various  frontier  sta 
of  the  north  of  Mexico,  accompanied  by  Sefi 
Salvador  C.  Pefia,  Representative  of  the  Treasu 
Department  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit 
States,  as  well  as  that  among  its  plans  for  work  l 
included  intense  campaigns  in  the  aspect  abo 
mentioned,  whose  success  indicates  that  in  t 
future  the  solution  of  this  important  problem  w 
be  arrived  at. 

I  avail  myself  [etc.]  .  Manuel  Tello 

His  Excellency 

George  S.  Messersmith, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  D.  F. 


Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Argentine  Ambassado 


[Released  to  the  press  May  8] 

The  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Dr.  Oscar  Ibarra  Garcia,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  May  8, 1945, 
follows : 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  deliver  to 
Your  Excellency  the  letters  of  recall  of  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  and  those  by  which  my 
Government  accredits  me  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public near  Your  Excellency's  Government. 

At  this  hour  in  which  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  peace  and.  the  future  well-being  of  humanity, 
I  have  come  with  the  special  mission  of  conveying 
to  you  the  resolution  of  my  Government  to  coop- 
erate without  reservation  in  the  attainment  of  such 
high  purposes. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  not  spare  efforts  to  confirm 
the  sentiments  of  admiration  and  fraternal  friend- 
ship of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  my 
country  for  this  great  Republic  of  the  north  to 
which  we  have  been  bound  by  ties  which  time  will 
strengthen  until  they  are  indestructible. 


You  are  the  successor  of  a  man  for  whom  tr. 
heroic  flag  of  the  United  States  still  flies  at  halj 
mast.  We  know  in  America  the  ideals  proclaime 
by  him  with  the  eloquence  of  his  words  and  deed 
of  his  life  and  death.  We  know  that  you  hav 
assured  your  countrymen  and  all  those  who  lov 
peace  and  freedom  that  you  will  support  thos 
ideals  with  all  your  strength  and  with  all  you 
heart. 

We  think  as  you,  Mr.  President,  that  if  wars  ar 
to  be  prevented  in  the  future  the  peace-loving  na 
tions  must  remain  united  in  their  resolve  to  main 
tain  peace  under  the  rule  of  right,  and  that,  in  th- 
name  of  human  decency  and  civilization,  a  mon 
rational  recourse  than  that  of  force  must  be  f oun< 
to  settle  international  differences. 

Since  my  Government  and  my  fellow  citizens  an 
conscious  of  the  tremendous  effort  which  the  Unitec 
Nations,  with  your  noble  people,  are  putting  fort! 
in  that  sense,  I  have  come  to  declare  to  you  ou> 
solidarity  and  firm  purpose  of  collaboration. 

Meanwhile  accept,  Excellency,  the  good  wishes 
which  I  formulate  in  the  name  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Nation  for  the  great- 
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ss9  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
a,  in  this  greal  day  of  the  victory  of  the  Allied 
■ms,  and  for  the  realization  of  their  great  ideals. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Senor 
>arra  Garcia  follows: 

Mr.  Ambassador:  I  take  pleasure  in  receiving 
•om  Your  Excellency  the  letters  which  accredit 
ju  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
ntiary  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  to  accord 
ju  recognition  in  that  capacity.  In  receiving  at 
ie  same  time  the  letters  of  recall  of  your  distin- 
iiished  predecessor,  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial  wel- 
ime  and  trust  that  you  may  find  your  stay  in  this 
mntry  a  happy  one. 

I  thank  you  for  your  generous  reference  to  our 
ite  beloved  President.  You  may  be  assured  that 
ie  ideals  which  he  so  eloquently  proclaimed  and 
)  staunchly  defended  will  continue  to  guide  and 
ispire  the  Government  and  people  of  this  country. 

for  my  part  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  further 
lose  ideals  and  those  principles,  for  which  we 
ave  fought  and  which  we  still  are  fighting  to  de- 
snd  and  to  perpetuate.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
s  also  the  aspiration  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples 
rerywhere. 

In  the  great  task  that  lies  before  us,  as  you  have 
•ell  said,  it  must  be  the  common  resolve  of  all 
eace-loving  nations  that  ways  and  means  shall  be 
ound  to  prevent  the  scourge  of  war  and  to  settle 
international  differences  by  a  more  rational  re- 
ourse  than  that  of  force.  In  the  consummation 
f  this  historic  undertaking  for  the  future  well- 
eing  of  all  mankind,  I  welcome  the  assurance  of 
olidarity  and  cooperation  which  you  have  just 
fiven  me  in  the  name  of  your  country. 

In  welcoming  you  to  this  country  I  am  also  deeply 
.ppreciative  of  the  personal  sentiments  that  you 
lave  just  expressed.  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
rill  find  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
>f  this  Government  and  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ry  to  facilitate  your  mission  in  every  way. 

Visit  of  Costa  Rican  Librarian 

Released  to  the  preBB  May  12] 

Senor  Julian  Marchena,  Director  of  the  National 
Library  of  Costa  Rica  at  San  Jose,  is  on  a  visit 
»  the  United  States  as  a  guest  of  the  Department 
)f  State.    He  will  make  a  study  of  various  types 
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of  libraries  in  this  country,  both  public  and  private, 
in  small  towns  as  well  as  in  cities.  He  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  Hispanic  Foundation  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  National  Library  of  Costa  Rica,  of  which 
he  has  been  director  for  the  past  seven  years,  has 
some  80,000  volumes,  including  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  Costa  Rican  and  other  Central  American 
periodicals  of  the  past  century.  Colonial  books 
and  documents  are  housed  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives, also  at  San  Jose.  Special  methods  in  the 
care  of  books,  their  circulation,  and  library  or- 
ganization in  general  are  among  the  things  that 
Senor  Marchena  will  study  while  visiting  libraries 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  an  author  as  well  as  a 
librarian.  His  most  recent  work  is  a  book  of  poems 
entitled  Alas  en  Fuga. 


Travel  to  Bermuda 

[Released  to  the  press  May  10] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  interested  authorities  that  there  is  no  further 
objection  to  the  travel  to  Bermuda  of  persons  (this 
does  not  apply  to  the  dependents  of  personnel  of 
the  naval  establishment  stationed  in  Bermuda) 
who  own  residences  there  or  who  desire  to  travel 
for  bona- fide  business  reasons.  Consequently,  the 
Department  will' consider  passport  applications 
for  persons  in  those  categories.  It  is  not  possible 
to  consider  favorably  the  case  of  applications  of 
tourists  and  other  casual  visitors. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  relaxation  of  the  re- 
strictions on  travel  to  Bermuda  contemplates  only 
the  use  of  available  space  on  existing  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  does  not  imply  added  transpor- 
tation commitments. 


Visit  of  BraziliarTAuthority 
On  Tropical  Medicine 

[Released  to  the  press  May  9] 

Henrique  da  Rocha  Lima,  Director  of  the  Bio- 
logical Research  Institute  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is 
conferring  with  scientists  and  technicians  in  this 
country  specializing  in  agricultural,  microbiologi- 
cal, and  pathological  research,  as  the  guest  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Dr.  Rocha  Lima  has  an  in- 
ternational reputation  in  the  field  of  tropical  medi- 
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cine,  as  he  was  professor  of  tropical  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  was 
also  on  the  faculty  of  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  before  accepting  his  present  post 
at  Sao  Paulo. 

While  in  this  country,  he  will  demonstrate  some 
of  his  personal  research  regarding  exanthematic 
typhus,  yellow  fever,  and  other  tropical  diseases. 

Visit  of  Dominican 
Communications  Official 

[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

Senor  M.  E.  Nanita,  Director  General  of  Com- 
munications of  the  Dominican  Republic,  is  making 
a  survey  of  radiocommunication  methods  while  in 
this  country  as  guest  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Senor  Nanita  will  visit  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  in  New  York  and  will  study  its  methods 
of  administration,  publicity,  and  preparation  and 
recording  of  programs.  His  tour  will  also  include 
Rocky  Point,  Bound  Brook,  and  the  racliogonio- 
metric  experimental  station  at  Boston.  He  will 
make  a  special  study  of  teletype  methods. 

The  new  Palace  of  Communications  at  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  in  which  the  Dominican  Secretariat  of 
Communications  is  housed,  was  opened  officially 
on  February  26  of  this  year.  Senor  Nanita  super- 
vises the  activities  of  all  Dominican  radio  stations 
that  broadcast  to  the  general  public.  He  is  espe- 
cially interested  at  present  in  inaugurating  a  series 
of  broadcasts  in  connection  with  the  Columbus 
Lighthouse,  a  pan-American  monument  to  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  construction  of  which  has  been 
delayed  by  the  war  but  will  begin  soon. 
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Investigation  of  Civilian  Employment.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
66,  a  resolution  to  authorize  the  Committee  on  the  Civil 
Service  to  investigate  various  activities  in  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government.  H.  Rept.  514, 
79th  Cong,  ix,  56  pp.  [Department  of  State  pp.  43,  44,' 
51,  52,  56.]  Appendix,  xv,  110  pp.  [Department  of  State 
pp.  20,  21,  50,  51.] 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
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and  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  Appropriation  Bill,  1946. 
H.  Rept.  520,  79th  Cong ,  to  accompany  H.  R.  2603.  9  pp. 
Correcting  an  Error  in  Section  342  (li)  <H)  of  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940,  as  A  mended.  EL  Kept.  529,  79th  rV»J 
to  accompany  H.  R.  3087.    2  pp. 

Post-War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning.  Sixth  Report 
of  the  House  Special  Committee  on  Post-War  EconomJ 
Policy  and  Planning  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  60,  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  continuation  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Post-War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning,  the  Post-Wa* 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  United  States.  H.  Rept 
541,  79th  Cong,     iv,  57  pp. 

International  Air  Transport  Policy.  Letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  205  of  the  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconversion  Act,  approved  October  3,  1944, 
a  report  by  the  Attorney  General  on  international  air 
transport  policy.    H.  Doc.  142,  79th  Cong,    ix,  45  pp. 

An  Act  To  enable  the  Department  of  State,  pursuant  to 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitution  and  statutes  o£l 
the  United  States,  more  effectively  to  carry  out  its  pre- 
scribed and  traditional  responsibilities  in  the  foreign  field; 
to  strengthen  the  Foreign  Service  permitting  fullest  utili- 
zation of  available  personnel  and  facilities  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  coordination  of  activities 
abroad  of  the  United  States  under  a  Foreign  Service  for 
the  United  States  unified  under  the  guidance  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Approved  May  3,  1945.  [H.  R.  689] 
Public  Law  48,  79th  Cong.    5  pp. 

An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office 
and  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1946,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved  May  3, 1945.  [H.  R 
1984]    Public  Law  49,  79th  Cong.    33  pp. 
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International  Civil  Aviation  Conference,  Chicago,  Eli- 
nois,  November  1  to  December  7,  1944,  Final  Act  and  Re- 
lated Documents.  Conference  Series  64.  Publication 
2282.    iii,  284  pp.    45tf. 

The  Economic  Basis  for  Lasting  Peace.  Address  by 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State,  Chicago, 
April  4,  1945.  Conference  Series  69.  Publication  2322 
19  pp.    100. 

Haitian  Finances:  Supplementary  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti- 
Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  November  9,  1944.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  440.    Publication  22S5.    6  pp.    50. 

Double  Taxation,  Estate  Taxes  and  Succession  Duties: 
Convention  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada— Signed  at  Ottawa  June  8,  1944 ;  proclaimed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  March  6, 
1945;  effective  June  14,  1941.  Treaty  Series  989.  10 
pp.    5tf. 
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Civilian-Supply  Problems  in  Europe 


By 
JAMES  A.  STILLWELL1 


jst  one  tear  ago  today  an  article  was  pub- 
lished  in   the   Department  of   State   Bul- 
ix  which  reported  the  progress  in  organization 
1  planning  to  meet  the  tremendous  demands  for 
ilian  supplies  for  the  liberated  areas  of  Europe.2 
Since  May  20,  1944.  the  progress  of  the  war  in 
rope  has  been  so  swift  and  the  Allied  military 
Lievements  so  brilliant  that  there  has  been  little 
■ortunity  to  recount  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
is  in  civilian-supply  operation  and  to  recapitu- 
e  the  quantities  of  supplies  involved,  or  little 
ie  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  agencies 
1  officials  responsible  for  distribution. 
[t  should  be  remembered  that  up  to  May  20, 
L4  there  had  been  so  little  actual  experience  in 
ding  directly  with  civilian-supply  problems  in 
rope  that  realistic  application  of  plans  and  pro- 
uns  was  impossible.    As  a  result,  all  supply  pro- 
mis  and  all  procurement  had  been  accomplished 
the  "guesstimate"  approach.    The  United  Na- 
ils Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
d  not  had  the  benefit  of  actual  distribution  ex- 
igence and  therefore  was  producing  programs 
on  the  only  available  basis;  i.  e.  a  per-capita 
Iculation  of  essential  supplies  necessary  to  sup- 
■nent  indigenous  resources  to  a  level  that  would 
lp  to  restore  the  populations  to  useful  activity, 
ie  official  planners  of  UNRRA  were  handicapped 
rther  by  the  lack  of  specific  designation  of  areas 
UNRRA  responsibility.    Some  of  the  European 
,vernments-in-exile    had    indicated    that    they 
ished  to  handle  their  own  relief  operations  and 
at  they  would  not  require  the  financial  or  or- 
inized  assistance  of  UNRRA.    Included  in  this 
oup  were  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
orway.    In  other  areas  the  political  strength  of 
e  self-exiled  governments  was  in  doubt— a  factor 
hich  further  contributed  to  the  general  confu- 
on.    UNRRA  officials  therefore  made  up  com- 
tehensive  programs  of  civilian  requirements  for 
I  the  areas  to  be  liberated. 


In  the  meantime  the  combined  United  Kingdom 
and  United  States  military  had  prepared  a  pro- 
gram of  civilian  supplies  to  fulfil  the  military  re- 
sponsibility of  preventing  disease  and  unrest  in 
the  areas  to  be  liberated  by  their  combined  military 
operations.  These  plans  were  introduced  in  two 
series,  Plan  A  and  Plan  B. 

Plan  A  was  based  upon  the  assumption  of  a  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  Axis  in  Europe  by  February 
1,  1944  and  no  scorching  in  the  areas  liberated. 
Plan  B  was  developed  on  the  assumption  of  col- 
lapse during  the  early  months  of  the  year  but  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  scorching  in  the  areas 
liberated.  A  variation  of  these  plans  that  assumed 
collapse  during  the  fall  season  of  the  year  was 
developed  to  determine  the  essential  differences 
in  the  requirements  of  a  particular  area  for  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  about  January  1, 1944,  the  supply  officials  of 
the  United  States  Army  presented  Plan  A  for  con- 
currence to  the  British  Army  Staff  through  the 
Supply  Subcommittee  of  the  Combined  Civil  Af- 
fairs Committee.  The  British  referred  the  figures 
to  the  War  Office  in  London ;  but  before  the  CCAC 
gave  the  program  official  approval  on  February  17, 
1944  several  discussions  between  the  British  Mili- 
tary, the  United  States  Military,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  FEA  representatives  ensued. 

Plan  A  in  its  original  form  included  supplies  of 
food,  medical  and  sanitary  supplies,  soap,  petro- 
leum, coal,  clothing,  textiles,  shoes,  and  agricul- 
tural-production goods  for  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  except  Germany  and  Austria.  The  plan 
included  a  small  quantity  of  supplies  for  the  relief 
of  a  portion  of  the  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and 
alien  forced-labor  battalions  in  Germany  and 
Austria.    It  provided  no  goods  for  the  relief  of 

1  Mr.  Stillwell  is  Adviser  on  Supplies,  War  Areas  Eco- 
nomic Division,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy, 
Department  of  State. 

2  Bulletin  of  May  20, 1944,  p.  469. 
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German  nationals,  pending  determination  of  pol- 
icy on  the  treatment  of  Germany  after  surrender. 

The  food  program  in  Plan  A  was  based  upon 
tonnages  necessary  to  supplement  the  indigenous 
supplies.     For  a  country  where  a  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  receiving  prior  to  liberation  only  1,500 
calories  a  day  for  each  person,  Plan  A  provided 
sufficient  food  to  supply  an  additional  500  calories 
a  day  for  each  person.     These  tonnages  would 
probably  supply,  at  best,  only  enough  food  to  bring 
the  per-capita  intake  of  persons  then  receiving  less 
than  2,000  calories  a  day  up  to  the  level  which,  ac- 
cording to  nutritionists,  is  the  minimum  for  bare 
subsistence.     (The  average  daily  per-capita  con- 
sumption of  food  by  people  in  the  United  States 
is  about  3,400  calories.)     Tonnages  of  food  in 
Plan  A  would  provide  only  7  percent  of  the  calories 
consumed  in  the  same  areas  in  a  corresponding  pre- 
war period.     By  volume,  Plan  A  called  for  the  im- 
portation of  about  3,300,000  metric  tons  of  food  to 
the  liberated  areas  of  Europe  during  the  first  six- 
month  period. 

The  officials  of  the  Army  Service  Forces  of  the 
United  States  Army  had  constantly  maintained  the 
position  that  they  should  procure  only  those  items 
common  to  their  regular  Army  supply  program. 
They  therefore  requested  the  officials  of  the  FEA 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  procurement 
of  the  clothing,  textiles,  shoes,  and  agricultural- 
production  goods  included  in  Plan  A.     Since  some 
sort  of  machinery,  under  this  arrangement,  was 
necessary  to  coordinate  the  views  of  FEA,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Army  on  problems  of 
supply,  the  United  States  Procurement  Committee 
was  established  on  about  February  1,  1944.    Its 
members  consisted  of  the  Chief  of  the  Interna- 
tional Division,  United  States  Army ;  the  Procure- 
ment Officer,  Liberated  Areas  Branch,  FEA ;  and 
the  Adviser  on  Supplies,  Department  of  State. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  Committee  was  to  iron 
out  the  operational  difficulties  encountered  in  at- 
tempting to  place  the  United  States  portion  of 
Plan  A  into  actual  procurement ;  and  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  the  Committee  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  the  various  governmental 
agencies  which  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  supply 
problems.    The  Committee  established,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  practice  of  providing  a  forum  where 
such  agencies  as  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, the  Treasury,  WPB,  and  the  technical-serv- 
ice  branches  of  the  Army  could   express  their 
views  concerning  the  supply  problems  presented. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLEW 

Even  after  Plan  A  had  been  produced  in  i( 
original  form,  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  m 
necessary  before  the  program  could  be*submitte 
to  allocating  authorities  lor  recommendations  cor 
cerning  sources  of  supply.  The  technical  stall 
of  FEA  and  the  service  branches  of  the  Arm 
presented,  through  the  facilities  of  the  Unite 
States  Procurement  Committee,  detailed  specifics 
tions  of  all  the  requirements. 

If  the  United  States  Procurement  Committe 
could  have  submitted  all  the  program  to  one  com 
mittee  or  to  one  industry  division  of  the  War  Pro 
duction  Board,  the  United  States  allocating  ail 
thority  for  supplies  other  than  food,  the  matter  o 
securing  advice  from  the  supply  authorities  wouk 
have  been  reasonably  easy.  But  the  process  wq 
not  so  simple  as  that. 

It  was  necessary  to  submit  the  food  require 
ments  of  the  program  to  the  War  Food  Adminis 
tration,   whereas   several   different   divisions    ol 
WPB  handle  the  allocation  of  other  commodities 
in  the  program,  such  as  medicines  and  sanitarj 
supplies,  which  consist  of  about  7,000  items.    Thus 
the  medical-supplies  part  of  the  program  as  well 
as  many  other  parts  had  to  be  broken  down  so  that 
it  could  be  presented  to  the  proper  authorities. 
Coal  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Solid  Fuels 
Administrator;   petroleum   allocations   are   han- 
dled by  the  Army  and  Navy  Petroleum  Board ;  tex- 
tiles, clothing,  and  shoes  come  under  the  authority 
of  the  Textile  Industry  Division  of  WPB ;  the  agri- 
cultural-machinery part  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  in- 
dustry division  of  WPB ;  and  the  fertilizer  part 
of  the  agricultural  program  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  both  the  WPB  and  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

One  should  readily  understand,  therefore,  that 
the  presentation  of  the  program  (Plan  A)  to  allo- 
cating authorities  was  a  major  operation.  Many 
meetings  were  held,  both  at  high  and  low  levels, 
concerning  the  apparent  lack  of  progress  in  the 
implementation  of  Plan  A. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  United  States 
Army  had  decided  that  it  had  no  direct  responsi- 
bility for  programming  supplies  for  the  countries 
of  eastern  Europe  and  therefore  did  not  feel 
justified  in  requesting  allocating  authorities  to 
indicate  sources  of  supply  for  the  part  of  Plan  A  j 
designated  for  that  area.  Several  conferences  on 
this  problem  were  held  among  the  officials  of 
FEA,  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  War  De- 
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artment.  Subsequently,  an  agreement  was 
■ched  whereby  the  War  Department  was  to  be 
.'sponsible  for  the  programming  and  procuring 
f  supplies  to  come  from  the  United  States  destined 
or  western  Europe,  Germany,  Austria,  and  that 
art  of  Italy  yet  to  be  liberated.  Supplies  for  the 
>alkans,  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia 
;ould  be  handled  through  FEA  procurement  on 
ertification  by  the  military  of  the  military  ne- 
essity.  Such  supplies  would  be  transferred  to 
fie  United  States  Army  for  transportation  to  the 
ltimate  destination.  It  was  assumed  that  in  the 
iart  of  eastern  Europe  which  was  to  be  the  scene 
f  Russian  military  operations  the  primary  re- 
ponsibility  for  civilian  supplies  during  the  mili- 
ary period  would  be  the  direct  concern  of  the 
Soviet  forces. 

In  accordance  with  these  agreements,  the  De- 
tainment of  State,  FEA,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment prepared  a  combined  statement  which  they 
>resented  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
louse  of  Representatives  and  from  which  they 
Irew  up  the  budgets  for  the  fiscal  year  1944-45. 

After  the  United  States  allocating  authorities 
\ad  made  their  recommendations  concerning  the 
source  of  supply,  they  presented  those  recommen- 
lations  to  the  Combined  Boards  for  official  Anglo- 
Vmerican  opinion. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  source-of-supply  recommen- 
lation  from  the  Combined  Boards,  the  combined 
Jnited  States-United  Kingdom  military  author- 
ties  had  to  determine  procurement  responsibility 
is  between  their  respective  countries. 

Most  officials  of  the  civilian  agencies  had  always 
naintained  that  the  extent  and  scope  of  Plan  A 
•equirements  would  not  permit  the  reestablish- 
nent  of  even  basic  economies  in  the  liberated  coun- 
xies.  They  believed  that  insufficient  quantities 
md  possible  inequitable  distribution  would  have  a 
levastating  effect  upon  the  future  diplomatic  re- 
gions with  the  recipient  areas  and  might  hinder 
,he  revival  of  democratic  life  in  Europe. 

Accordingly,  officials  of  the  State  Department 
ind  FEA  began  planning  a  means  of  supplement- 
ing the  Plan  A  program  and  an  orderly  transfer 
Df  the  supply  responsibility  from  military  to 
civilian  authorities. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  Governments  of 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Norway  would  be 
capable  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  civilian 
supply  distribution  in  their  countries  within  a 
reasonably  short  length  of  time  after  liberation. 


In  other  areas  it  was  proposed  that  UNRRA 
should  take  over  the  procurement  and  distribution 
responsibility.  Of  course,  such  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility would  be  dependent  upon  the  progress 
of  military  operations. 

To  facilitate  and  coordinate  this  civilian  activ- 
ity it  was  decided  that  a  mechanism  comparable 
to  the  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Committee  should 
be  set  up.  The  Combined  Liberated  Areas  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  civilian  representatives  was  established 
for  this  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  world-shaking  events  were 
happening  so  fast  that  well-ordered  plans  were 
impossible  of  proper  execution. 

June  6,  1944  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  History  of  Humanity's  Freedom. 

That  date  signaled  the  end  of  Axis  domination 
and  assured  the  liberation  of  the  enslaved  people 
of  Europe. 

That  date  also  signaled  the  end  of  "guesstimate" 
planning  for  civilian  requirements  and  put  reality 
into  the  urgent  and  tremendous  task  of  imple- 
menting a  relief  program.  There  was  a  quick 
transition  from  operating  on  a  theoretical  plan- 
ning basis  to  the  practical  fulfilment  of  theater 
requisitions  for  basic  supplies. 

The  ensuing  supply  operations  proved  and  dis- 
proved theories,  plans,  and  estimates.  But  as  the 
Allied  armies  rolled  across  France  civilian  sup- 
plies gradually  began  to  move  to  needy  areas,  never 
in  quantities  desired  by  the  populace  but  cer- 
tainly to  the  limit  of  shipping  and  port  capacities. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  the  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy it  was  impossible  to  import  civilian  sup- 
plies in  quantity,  but  fortunately  this  farming  area 
was  enjoying  an  unusually  good  crop  season  and 
food  was  plentiful.  The  early  reports  of  this  con- 
dition caused  a  feeling  of  false  security  concern- 
ing the  food  requirements  of  liberated  Europe. 

This  sense  of  false  security  was  quickly  dis- 
pelled, however,  when  Paris  was  liberated.  It  was 
then  that  the  full  impact  of  the  tremendous  task 
of  supplying  a  huge  Allied  expeditionary  force, 
plus  fulfilling  the  urgent  needs  of  millions  of  sick 
and  hungry  civilians,  was  realized. 

In  order  to  meet  increased  demands  resulting 
from  the  extensive  destruction  in  some  areas,  com- 
bined military  authorities  revised  Plan  A,  in  some 
respects  upward. 

The  people  of  Paris  had  been  living  under  very 
rigid  ration  controls,  and  during  the  last  months 
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of  Nazi  occupation  many  thousands  died  of  plain 
starvation.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  ship 
thousands  of  tons  of  basic  food  items  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  problem  was  so  acute  that  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  ordered  a  military  convoy  estab- 
lished to  carry  food  from  the  Normandy  beach- 
heads directly  to  Paris. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  ports  in 
this  area  had  been  so  badly  damaged  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  engineers  had  to  build  floating  piers 
far  out  into  the  channel  and  use  army  "ducks"  for 
unloading  all  military  supplies.  The  additional 
problem  of  unloading  sizeable  quantities  of  civil- 
ian supplies  placed  an  almost  impossible  burden 
on  the  military  officials. 

Even  after  supplies  had  been  successfully  un- 
loaded on  the  beaches  the  transportation  problem 
was  only  partially  solved.  Kailroads  had  been 
rendered  useless  by  Allied  bombing  and  artillery 
action  plus  the  demolition  practiced  by  the  retreat- 
ing Germans.  Again  the  Army  Engineers  went 
into  action  repairing  railroads,  bridges,  and  high- 
ways so  that  military  and  civilian  supplies  could 
be  delivered  to  the  proper  places. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  civilians  were  driven  from 
their  homes  to  escape  the  line  of  battle  or  the  rav- 
aging German  armies.  Although  the  Allied  armies 
pushed  the  Germans  out  of  France  with  apparent 
ease  and  so  quickly  that  the  general  public  in  the 
United  States  believed  that  the  war  would  end 
in  1944,  the  destruction  and  civilian  suffering  in 
France  was  much  greater  than  in  World  War  I. 

As  the  result  of  a  decline  in  domestic  produc- 
tion, a  cessation  of  imports,  German  extraction 
of  local  food  products,  and  the  fraudulent  prac- 
tices of  the  Nazi  officials,  the  mass  of  French 
population  living  in  civilian  areas  had  suffered 
from  malnutrition  since  1940. 

The  daily  ration  in  and  around  Paris  had  aver- 
aged only  1,200  calories  a  person  for  three  years. 
The  Germans  removed  enough  food  from  France 
during  that  period  to  have  provided  250  calories 
a  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  France 
(2,000  calories  a  day  is  considered  to  be  the  mini- 
mum to  maintain  life  and  health  even  for  an 
inactive  person). 

In  addition,  the  suffering  of  these  people  was 
made  materially  greater  by  the  destruction  of 
shelter.  Over  1,200,000  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  the  forces  of  war  during  this  period.  This 
destruction  contributed  to  more  congestion  in  the 
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urban  areas  and  provided  fertile  grounds  for  th 
spread  of  all  sorts  of  communicable  diseases. 

These  conditions,  together  with  the  virtiu 
break-down  in  governmental  controls  and  in  put 
lie-health  assistance,  condemned  a  large  propoi 
tion  of  the  French  people  to  a  very  miserabl 
existenee. 

Sudden  liberation  of  these  people  from  the  Naj 
yoke  produced  a  tumult  of  peculiar  reactions,  nc 
the  least  of  which  were  the  critical  reactions  of  th 
French  people  concerning  the  insufficient  quant; 
ties  of  supplies  that  were  brought  in  by  the  A  Hie. 
military  authorities.  The  obvious  physical  lim 
itations  on  the  importation  and  distribution  o 
such  supplies  had  little  effect  upon  the  reasonin 
processes  of  the  French,  for  logic  is  practical 
eliminated  from  the  mental  powers  of  sick,  hungrj 
and  bewildered  people. 

For  a  time  such  clamorings  were  readily  pickec 
up  by  the  American  press.  As  a  result  much  un 
due  criticism  was  heaped  upon  the  Allied  official 
for  failure  to  meet  alleged  promises  to  the  Frencl 
Government.  This  type  of  criticism  was  unwar 
ranted,  since  it  was  based  upon  bits  of  informa 
tion,  partial  facts,  and  a  thorough  lack  of  con 
sideration  of  the  world-wide  job  being  performec 
by  the  Allied  officials. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  civilian-suppb 
operations  in  the  liberated  areas  had  been  mad* 
the  responsibility  of  the  military  forces.  It  wa: 
a  job  quite  foreign  to  them  and  in  many  ways  in 
compatible  with  military  operations.  As  far  a* 
the  United  States  military  forces  were  concerned 
the  President  had  directed  that  they  should  as 
sume  the  responsibility  for  distribution  of  civiliar 
supplies  until  the  civilian  agencies  could  prepare 
themselves  to  carry  on  the  task  from  the  longei 
range  point  of  view.  From  the  beginning,  the 
War  Department  officials  had  announced  that  thej 
would  attempt  to  provide  only  the  barest  mini 
mum  of  subsistence  supplies  essential  to  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  unrest.  They  cautioned 
the  representatives  of  the  French  Government-in- 
Exile  that  the  program  of  procurement  under 
Plan  A  did  not  constitute  a  commitment  to  deliver 
a  single  ton  of  supplies.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  first  responsibility  of  the  Allied  forces  was  tc 
prosecute  the  war  against  the  Axis  and  that  mili 
tary  operations  might  materially  limit  the  extent 
to  which  civilian-supply  requirements  could  be 
fulfilled. 
The  utter  destruction  of  the  German  war-ma 
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chine  is  indicative  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Allied  forces  have  accomplished  their  major 
responsibility.  For  this  performance  they  are  re- 
ceiving universal  praise.  The  facts  show  that 
they  have  done  an  equally  remarkable  job  in  the 
secondary  role  of  serving  the  needs  of  suffering 
populations  of  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  supplies  for  northwest  Eu- 
rope, the  Allied  military  have  been  responsible 
for  civilian-supply  distribution  in  Italy  and  the 
Balkans.  The  size  of  this  job  is  not  readily  ap- 
preciated unless  the  actual  figures  are  known. 

To  date,  a  total  of  almost  5,000,000  tons  of 
civilian  supplies  has  been  shipped  to  Italy  and  to 
the  Balkans.  Although  the  liberation  of  north- 
west Europe  beuan  only  11  months  ago,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that,  by  June  30,  1915,  5,500,000  tons  of 
civilian  supplies  will  have  been  delivered  to  that 
area.  These  figures  do  not  include  supplies  which 
have  been  distributed  in  the  areas  as  a  result  of 
direct  military  operations. 

One  must  actually  see  these  supply  operations 
in  the  various  countries  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  those  figures.  The  work  which  has  been 
done  by  our  Army  and  Navy  Engineers  in  impro- 
vising unloading  facilities  and  harbor  installa- 
tions is  miraculous.  These  repairs  were  so  effec- 
tively accomplished  that  in  many  instances  more 
cargo  is  now  being  taken  in  than  was  received  by 
those  same  ports  during  pre-war  days. 

These    repairs    to    port    facilities    have    been 
neither  elaborate  nor  permanent.     The  task  of 
permanent   rehabilitation   will   be   lengthy   and 
costly.    In  Naples,  Italy,  the  damage  to  port  fa- 
cilities by  German  demolition  was  almost  com- 
plete, and,  after  our  heavy  and  medium  bombers 
finished  their  job  of  "softening  up",  the  port  was 
a  mass  of  indescribable  wreckage.    Many  hun- 
dreds of  German  and  Italian  ships,  large  and 
small,  lie  sunken  in  every  conceivable  position, 
seemingly  obstructing  all  use  of  the  harbor.    Our 
Army  Engineers  simply  cut  away  the  superstruc- 
tures  of   the   sunken   ships,   and   by   using   the 
sunken  wrecks  as  pier  supports  they  constructed 
wooden  piers  over  them.      Today  that  port  is  re- 
ceiving almost  twice  as  much  cargo  as  it  ever  re- 
ceived in  peacetime.     This  story  is  repeated  in 
Athens,  in  Le  Havre,  in  Cherbourg,  and  in  other 
ports  of  Europe.    When  one  walks  out  over  these 
piers  and  watches  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
workers,  the  ever-present  huge  Army  trucks,  and 
the  clock-like  precision  of  the  improvised  mobile 
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cranes  dipping  into  the  holds  of  many  Liberty 
Ships  to  retrieve  the  thousands  of  tons  of  civilian 
supplies,  his  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
United  States  Army  and  American  ingenuity  take 
a  tremendous  leap  skyward. 

Certainly  the  requirements  of  these  war-weary 
people  have  not  been  met,  nor  will  they  be  met 
completely  for  years  to  come.  The  task  immedi- 
ately ahead  of  us  is  stupendous,  and  much  more 
suffering  is  in  store  for  many  people  of  Europe. 
The  task  of  preventing  wide-spread  disease  and 
unrest  has,  however,  been  temporarily  accom- 
plished. 

Plan  A  has  not  served  as  limitations  on  the 
type  and  quantities  of  supplies  furnished  through 
our  combined  military  channels. 

Many,  many  items  which  were  not  included  in 
Plan  A  have  been  furnished.  The  theater  com- 
manders have  consistently  sent  in  sport  requisitions 
for  any  type  of  item  which  they  felt  was  essen- 
tial to  the  fulfilment  of  their  civilian-supply 
responsibilities. 

These  items  include  such  things  as  raw  mate- 
rials and  repair  parts  to  rehabilitate  tire  plants, 
textile  mills,  coal  mines,  electric-power  plants, 
transmission  lines,  telephone  facilities,  food- 
processing  plants,  transportation  equipment 
(trucks  and  railway),  fishing  boats  and  fishing 
equipment,  medical  and  chemical  plants,  and  also 
supplies  for  equipping  refugee  camps. 

As  a  result  of  this  practice,  the  total  burden  of 
importing  finished  goods  has  been  materially  re- 
duced, and  now  France,  Italy,  and  Greece  are  be- 
ginning to  contribute  materially  to  their  own 
economic  recovery.  France  is  now  producing  tires 
at  the  rate  of  70,000  a  month;  both  Italy  and 
France  are  producing  textiles,  coal,  fish,  and,  of 
course,  farm  products. 

It  is  primarily  this  type  of  assistance  that  will 
lead  the  people  of  Europe  to  economic  recovery. 

In  addition,  the  Allied  armies  have  repaired 
railroads,  highways,  bridges,  coal  mines,  food- 
processing  plants,  and  manufacturing  plants— all 
of  which  were  essential  to  direct  military  opera- 
tions. So  the  extent  of  our  assistance  to  the  liber- 
ated areas  cannot  be  measured  by  the  analysis  of 
our  civilian-supply  deliveries  alone. 

In  traveling  through  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Greece  one  is  immediately  impressed  with  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  people  an 
spite  of  the  suffering  and  devastation  which  has 
swept  their  homelands.     Italian   farmers  have 
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tenaciously  stuck  to  the  task  of  planting  their 
crops,  even  though  some  of  their  number  are  killed 
daily  by  the  many  millions  of  land  mines  planted 
by  the  Germans  in  their  fields.    In  all  these  areas 
the  most  dilapidated  vehicles  have  been  dragged 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  through  the  natural 
"tinkering"  genius  of  the  European  people  they 
have  been  made  to  run.     One  sees  many  buses  in 
Greece  which  have  the  appearance  of  a  tin  can  that 
has  served  as  a  hockey  puck  for  small  boys.    Most 
of  these  buses  and  trucks  are  American  makes  of 
1925, 1926,  and  1927  vintage.    In  Italy  the  motor- 
cycle is  used  to  carry  commercial  loads  of  Up  to 
2,500  pounds  or  to  transport  15  or  20  people.   They 
are  funny-looking  contraptions,  three-wheeled  in- 
stead of  two,  with  a  large  truck-type  body  built 
upon  the  two  rear  wheels.     The  lowly  oxen  and 
the  two-wheeled  cart  still  carry  a  sizeable  share  of 
the  transport  burden  in  Italy. 

One  is  also  much  impressed  with  the  visible 
effects  of  the  supplies  which  we  have  furnished 
and  those  which  the  Army  has  provided.  There 
is  a  quick  realization  that  wheat  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Australia  is  now  providing 
nourishing  bread  where  so  recently  the  Germans 
were  forcing  the  people  to  live  on  bread  that  could 
hardly  be  described  as  food  fit  for  human 
consumption. 

Certainly  one  can  see  thousands  of  the  most  des- 
perately needy  people— people  who  just  managed 
to  survive  the  cold  brutality  of  the  fiendish  German 
"planned  starvation".      One  must  also  visit  the 
rural  communities,  however,  and  talk  with  the 
farmers  and  their  children.     They  have  suffered 
also,  but  they  are  still  healthy  and  have  managed 
to  produce  enough  food  for  their  own  consumption 
Even  though  the  author  traveled  through  these 
areas  during  the  spring  months  of  1945,  when  the 
sun  was  again  thawing  the  chilled  countryside,  one 
of  his  most  impelling  observations  was  of  the  abso- 
lute lack  of  heat  and  of  the  fuel  to  provide  it 
How  these  people  survived  the  winter  months  is 
difficult  to  understand ;  they  must  not  be  subjected 
to  a  second  heatless  winter. 

Although  the  Allies  have  shipped  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  coal  to  these  areas,  most  of  it  had 
to  be  used  for  railroads,  electric  power,  and  other 
activities  essential  to  military  operations. 

Coal  is  the  number-one  problem  of  supply  in  all 
of  Europe  Italy  has  always  had  to  import  prac- 
tically all  her  coal  requirements;  France,  in  peace- 
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time,  produced  about  two  thirds  of  her  own  coal 
requirements.  Greece  produces  lignite  in  ample 
quantities,  but  it  cannot  be  effect jveJy  used  for 
railroads,  electric  power,  or  manufacturing. 

The  destruction  and  general  economic  disrup- 
tion caused  by  the  war  have  reduced  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  France  to  less  than  two  thirds  of 
normal  capacity,  and  against  a  normal  import  re- 
quirement of  25,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  it  has 
been  possible  to  ship  into  France  a  total  of  only 
about  2,000,000  tons  since  D-Day. 

Coal  is  the  hub  of  the  economic  life  of  Europe. 
Shipments  of  coal  from  the  United  States  must  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  next  few  months  in 
order  to  prevent  a  possible  collapse  of  the  economy 
in  Europe  during  the  coming  winter. 

It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  some  coal  can  be 
supplied  from  Germany,  and  eventually  a  large 
share  of  Europe's  coal  requirements  can  be  met 
from  that  source.  The  destruction  and  general 
break-down  of  the  economy  in  Germany  make  it 
impractical  to  expect  any  appreciable  amount  of 
relief  from  there  during  the  next  eight  or  nine 
months. 

The  second  most  vital  item  of  civilian  supplies 
to  Europe  is  transportation  equipment.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  that  it  is  less  important  than  coal 
because  the  two  are,  to  a  large  degree,  interde- 
pendent. 

The  problem  of  meeting  this  requirement,  now 
that  the  war  is  over  in  Europe,  is  possible  of  so- 
lution. New  transportation  equipment — trucks  as  - 
well  as  railroad  equipment— is  in  extremely  short 
supply,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  large  quantity  of 
used  military  equipment  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
countries  of  Europe  very  soon.  Such  equipment, 
however,  will  serve  only  as  a  "stop-gap"  method 
of  meeting  transportation  requirements.  The 
equipment  that  the  military  will  release  is  that 
which  is  so  badly  worn  as  to  render  it  unfit  for 
further  military  use. 

Tremendous  quantities  of  food,  clothing,  shoes, 
medical  supplies,  and  raw  materials  are  also 
needed,  but  without  transportation  and  coal  such 
supplies  cannot  be  effectively  utilized. 

During  the  early  months  after  the  successful  in- 
vasions of  Europe,  the  Allied  military-supply  au- 
thorities approached  the  problem  of  civilian  sup- 
plies strictly  in  the  light  of  a  direct  relief  opera- 
tion. Experience  soon  proved  to  them,  however, 
that  a  few  tons  of  raw  materials,  repair  parts,  and 
replacement  equipment  could  produce  many  thou- 
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sands  of  tons  of  essential  civilian  supplies.  They 
learned,  for  instance,  that  a  pound  of  cabbage  seed 
will  produce  over  a  ton  of  cabbage  and  that  a  few 
tons  of  coal-mining  equipment  or  textile-mill  re- 
pair parts  could  save  many  tons  of  import  require- 
ments of  coal  and  clothing. 

The  governments  of  Europe  also  learned  from 
this  experience  and  soon  revised  their  original  esti- 
mates of  requirements  for  the  post-military  period. 
Today  the  emphasis  is  on  the  supply  of  coal, 
transportation  equipment,  and  raw  materials. 

During  this  period  of  military  operations,  the 
civilian  agencies  continued  to  press  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  supply  responsibility  from  the  Allied 
military  to  the  national  governments  or  to 
UNRRA.  Italy  has  been  an  exception  to  this  pol- 
icy, since  she  was  a  former  member  of  the  Axis 
and  since  she  has  not  the  means  or  the  govern- 
mental facilities  to  assume  the  burden  of  civilian- 
supply  distribution. 

The  first  transfer  of  this  responsibility  was  ac- 
complished in  Greece  on  April  1,  1945.  Greece, 
however,  is  not  financially  capable  of  taking  care 
of  her  own  relief  needs;  therefore,  UNRRA  as- 
sumed that  responsibility  and  is  now  in  full  charge 
of  all  civilian-supply  imports  to  Greece. 

The  author  visited  that  area  at  the  time  the 
UNRRA  officials  were  in  the  process  of  taking  over 
the  supply  operation  from  the  Allied  military  au- 
thorities, and  he  reaffirms  the  importance  of 
UNRRA's  operation  in  relieving  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  destitute  and  miserable  peoples  of  Europe. 
Examination  of  these  operations  in  the  field  im- 
mediately reassures  one  of  the  success  of  this  inter- 
national humanitarian  effort :  Here  is  the  method 
of  preventing  starvation  and  disease  in  those  coun- 
tries with  little  or  no  financial  means  and  of  giving 
those  people  the  chance  of  economic  recovery  which 
they  deserve  equally  as  much  as  the  people  of  the 
wealthier  countries. 

UNRRA  assumed  the  civilian-supply^esponsi- 
bility  in  Yugoslavia  on  April  15,  1945 ;  and  it  is 
also  carrying  on  a  limited  program  of  medical 
care  and  subsistence  for  nursing  mothers  and  chil- 
dren in  Italy.  In  addition,  UNRRA  is  making 
urgent  preparations  to  handle  the  problem  of  car- 
ing for  huge  numbers  of  displaced  persons  in 
Europe  until  they  can  be  returned  to  their  home- 
lands. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1944,  p.  382 ;  Oct.  15,  1944,  pp.  401 
and  432 ;  and  Apr.  1,  1945,  p.  543. 
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Every  effort  must  be  made  by  the  Allied  nations 
to  assist  UNRRA  to  complete  the  urgent  and 
worthy  task  assigned  to  that  organization. 

France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
and  Norway  are  believed  to  be  financially  capable 
of  paying  for  the  supplies  which  we  deliver  to 
them  and  capable  of  handling  their  own  distribu- 
tion problems. 

On  May  1,  1945  France  took  over  the  supply 
responsibility  from  the  Allied  military,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  other  four  countries  of  north- 
west Europe  will  be  able  within  the  next  few 
months  to  take  over  their  supply  responsibilities. 
Of  all  the  areas  mentioned,  Italy  is  by  far  the 
most  destitute.  That  country  has  been  ravaged 
by  both  the  Fascist  and  the  Nazi  oppressors.  It 
has  suffered  physical  destruction  almost  beyond 
belief. 

To  look  at  the  masses  of  rubble,  dust,  and  twisted 
metal  marking  the  spots  that  were  once  large 
towns  and  cities  and  then  to  see  the  hundreds  of 
miles  of  twisted  rails  and  the  thousands  of  burned 
and  wrecked  railway  cars  and  visualize  the  many 
hundreds  of  factory  buildings  and  power  plants 
that  are  now  only  crumbled  junk,  one  realizes  that 
the  scars  of  this  war  will  remain  for  many,  many 
years.  The  experience  of  this  triple  scourge — 
Fascist,  Nazi,  and  bitter  war — has  left  Italy  a 
virtual  derelict. 

Now  that  our  military  operations  in  Italy  are 
over  and  our  need  of  that  country  as  a  military  base 
will  end  as  soon  as  the  troops  can  be  moved  out, 
what  do  we  intend  to  do  toward  assisting  in  her 
economic  recovery  ? 1  That  is  a  question  which 
confronts  the  Allied  powers.  It  is  a  most  complex 
problem,  for  Italy  is  an  ex-enemy  country  yet  a 
cobelligerent  whose  people  greatly  assisted  the 
Allies  in  exterminating  the  Fascist-Nazi  tyranny. 
It  is  a  problem  that  must  be  settled  soon.  As 
for  the  part  the  United  States  will  play,  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  must  decide. 

The  total  demands  for  supplies  which  the  liber- 
ated areas  will  place  upon  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months  will  be  extremely  heavy; 
they  will  be  measured  in  millions  of  tons. 

The  very  minimum  of  coal  that  should  come 
from  the  United  States  is  over  7,000,000  tons.  The 
total  tonnage  of  other  items — food,  textiles,  re- 
placement parts  and  equipment,  and  raw  mate- 
rials—will exceed  7,000,000  tons. 

We  are  still  fighting  a  war,  however,  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  927) 
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Elimination  of  Axis  Influence  in  This  Hemisphere 

Measures  Adopted  at  the  Mexico  City  Conference 


By  THOMAS  C.  MANN1 


One  of  the  tasks  of  the  recent  conference  in 
Mexico  City  was  summarized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  these  words :  "The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can republics  will  join  in  whatever  cooperative 
measures  may  be  necessary  to  stamp  out  utterly 
every  vestige  of  Nazi  influence  in  this  hemisphere. 
That  must  be  our  unalterable  purpose." 2 

This  common  problem  of  the  American  republics 
was  attacked  in  a  spirit  of  entire  cooperation  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  with  an  evident  mutual- 
ity of  purpose.  The  result  is  best  shown  by  a 
brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more  important 
resolutions  relating  to  Axis  economic  and  political 
penetration  in  this  hemisphere.  The  controls 
which  are  recommended  are  of  two  kinds :  Those  re- 
lating to  Axis  individuals  and  organizations  and 
those  relating  to  Axis  property. 

Controls  Over  Individuals  and  Organizations 

This  govebnment,  in  conjunction  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  has  from  time 
to  time  announced  its  intention  of  bringing  to  trial 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  commission  of 
war  crimes ;  and  it  has  expressed  the  hope  that  no 
neutral  government  would  permit  its  territory  to 
be  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  war  criminals.3 
Resolution  VI  of  the  Mexico  City  conference  sup- 
ports both  of  these  aims.  It  declares  the  adher- 
ence of  the  American  republics  "to  the  Declaration 
of  October  1943  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  effect  that 
persons  guilty  of,  responsible  for,  and  accomplices 
in  the  commission  of  such  crimes,  shall  be  tried 
and  sentenced".4  It  recommends  that  the  Ameri- 
can republics  not  give  refuge  to  war  criminals  and 

aMr.  Mann  is  Assistant  Chief  in  the  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Security  Controls,  Office  of  Financial  and  Develop- 
ment Policy,  Department  of  State. 

'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  1945,  p.  279. 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1,  1944,  p.  339. 

'Final  Act  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico  City,  February-March, 
19J,5  (Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  DC,  1945)' 
p.  38. 


their  accomplices ;  and  that  persons  in  this  hemi- 
sphere who  are  charged  with  the  commission  of 
crimes  of  war  be  surrendered  to  the  United  Nation 
making  the  request  or  to  the  custody  of  the  agency 
of  the  United  Nations  established  for  the  trial  of 
such  criminals. 

It  is  significant  that  the  resolution  creates  an 
operative  procedure  for  putting  into  practice  what 
may  be  called  general  statements  of  principle.  It 
specifies  that  the  Inter- American  Juridical  Com- 
mittee shall  prepare,  and  submit  to  the  American 
republics,  appropriate  rules  for  determining  in 
each  case  whether  a  given  individual  is  a  war 
criminal,  as  well  as  a  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
surrendering  them  to  the  appropriate  authorities. 
These  provisions  make  it  possible  to  substitute  new 
and  simple  procedural  rules,  consistent  with  na- 
tional law,  for  the  technical  rules  of  extradition  so 
as  to  prevent  a  defeat  of  justice.  They  also  con- 
template a  clear  set  of  rules  for  distinguishing 
between  war  criminals  and  ordinary  political 
refugees  who  may  be  entitled  to  asylum  under  the 
national  laws  of  some  of  the  American  republics. 

It  is  also  significant  that  this  resolution  broadly 
defines  war  crimes  to  include  heinous  offenses  in 
violation  (a)  of  the  laws  of  war,  (  b)  of  existing 
treaties,  (<?)  of  the  rules  of  international  law,  (d) 
of  the  penal  codes  of  civilized  nations,  or  (e)  of  the 
concepts  of  civilized  life.  The  resolution  also 
makes  clear  that  war  criminals  shall  include  the 
"leaders"  as  well  as  "officials  and  military  and 
civilian  agents  of  the  Axis  powers  and  their  satel- 
lites". It  is  within  the  framework  of  this  inclus- 
ive language  that  the  procedural  rules  are  to  be 
worked  out. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  resolution  provides  a 
satisfactory  basis  not  only  for  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  war  criminals  into  the  hemisphere  but 
also  for  promptly  effecting  the  extradition  of  those 
who  have  found,  or  may  find,  refuge  here.  It  may 
well  serve  as  a  standard  for  other  likely  havens; 
certainly  its  significance  is  not  confined  to  a  geo- 
graphic area. 

Equally  important  is  resolution  VII  which  re- 
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lates  primarily  to  the  work  of  the  Emergency  Ad- 
Hsory  Committee  for  Political  Defense.    The  cre- 
ation of  this  inter-American  committee  was  rec- 
»mended  at  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
Chich  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  1912.    The 
Committee's  duty  was  to  make  a  study  of,  and  to 
recommend  for  adoption  by  the  American  repub- 
lics, specific  measures  for  the  detention  and  con- 
trol of  dangerous  aliens;  prevention  of  the  abuse 
of  citizenship  by  naturalized  citizens  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  with  enemy  sympathies;  regulation 
of  transit  across  national  boundaries;  censorship; 
prevention  of  sabotage,  espionage,  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  enemy  propaganda;  control  of  enemy 
clubs  and  organizations;  and  other  measures  de- 
signed to  put  a  brake  on  Axis  individuals  and 
organizations  and  their  activities  detrimental  to 
the  defense  of  the  hemisphere.    This  Committee, 
composed  of  distinguished  representatives  of  sev- 
eral American  republics,  has  rendered  and  con- 
tinues to  render  valued  service  in  cooperation  with 
the  governments  concerned.     The  success  of  its 
efforts  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  many  excellent 
recommendations  or  by  the  various  types  of  con- 
trols which  the  American  republics  have  adopted 
pursuant  thereto;  rather  its  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  is  attested  by  the  very  substantial  suc- 
cess achieved  in  uncovering  and  stamping  out  Axis 
activities  at  a  time  when   the  hemisphere  was 
threatened  with  aggression  from  both  within  and 
without. 

Resolution  VII  recommends  that  the  American 
republics  continue  to  have  regard  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Committee  and  that  they  in- 
tensify their  efforts  to  eradicate  the  remaining 
centers  of  Axis  subversive  influence. 

More  specifically,  it  recommends  that  measures 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  return  to  this  hemisphere 
of  deported  persons  wherever  such  return  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  future  security  of  the  Amer- 
icas. The  significance  of  this  provision  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  American  republics  to  deport,  for  repatriation 
to  Axis  territory,  several  thousand  Axis  nationals 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  aiding  the 
Axis  cause.  These  persons  are  not  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  abusing  the  privilege  of  residence 
in  this  hemisphere.  As  a  corollary  to  this  provi- 
sion, it  is  also  recommended  that  official  agents  of 
the  Axis  powers  be  denied  admission  to  this 
hemisphere. 
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Controls  Over  Axis  Property 

It  was  early  recognized  that  no  mortal  blow 
could  be  struck  at  Axis  political  and  economic 
penetration  in  the  hemisphere  so  long  as  the  care- 
fully planned  Axis  organization  here  had  channels 
available  for  communication  and  remittances  to 
and  from  Axis  territory ;  and  so  long  as  pro-Axis 
concerns  in  this  hemisphere,  and  their  resources, 
continued  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  Axis 
cause.  It  was  clear  that  a  few  of  these  business 
enterprises,  owned  and  directed  for  the  most  part 
from  Germany,  had  rendered  valuable  service  both 
in  the  last  war  and  in  this  one  to  the  enemy ;  and 
that  they  were  the  very  core  and  foundation  of 
totalitarian  influence  and  activity. 

To  meet  this  threat  the  American  republics 
recommended  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  at  the  1942 
Washington  conference  that  all  financial  and  com- 
mercial transactions  and  all  communication  with 
Axis  territory  be  severed.  They  also  recom- 
mended that  positive  steps  be  taken  by  each  of 
the  American  republics  to  vest,  liquidate,  or  force 
the  sale  of  these  enterprises  which  were  the  spear- 
heads of  Axis  penetration. 

All  of  the  American   republics  have  severed 
financial   and   commercial   transactions   and   all 
communication  with  enemy  territory,  thus  mak- 
ing it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  undesirable 
elements  to  receive  aid  or  instructions  from  the 
Axis  powers  or  to  send  aid  or  information  to 
enemy  territory.    To  meet  the  menace  within  their 
own  territories,  all  of  the  republics  have  adopted 
legislation  providing  for  the  intervention,  vesting, 
liquidation,  or  sale  of  enterprises  such  as  Axis 
banks,  insurance  companies,  the  German  dye  and 
chemical  trusts,  and  other  Axis  spearhead  con- 
cerns.    So  many  of  these  have  disappeared  or 
changed  hands  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  subver- 
sive German  and  Japanese  commercial-political 
organizations  in  the  hemisphere  have  been  dealt  a 
body  blow  from  which  they  will  not  soon  recover. 
The  efficacy  of  the  legislation  varies,  of  course, 
from  country  to  country.    The  Mexico  City  reso- 
lutions on  this  subject,  to  which  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  are  now  signatories,  give  reason  to 
hope  that  the  very  effective  programs  already 
carried  out  in  most  of  the  republics  will  be  emu- 
lated in  all  in  the  near  future. 

Resolution  XVIII  of  the  Mexico  City  confer- 
ence reaffirms,  with  respect  to  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan, the  principles  of  the  resolutions  under  which 
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this  work  has  gone  forward.  It  also  provides  for 
a  gradual  modification  of  wartime  controls,  on  a 
consultative  basis,  so  far  as  such  a  modification  is 
necessary  and  desirable  because  of  the  changed 
military  situation  and  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Washington  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro  resolutions  above  referred  to. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  resolution  XIX 
relating  to  the  discovery,  disclosure,  and  immobil- 
ization of  Axis  property  within  the  hemisphere; 
the  discovery  and  restitution  of  property  within 
the  hemisphere  which  has  been  looted  by  the  Axis 
powers;  and  the  prevention  of  the  use  of  the 
American  republics  as  a  safe  haven  for  Axis  and 
Axis-looted  property.  A  program  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  necessary  measures  to  achieve  these 
ends  is  under  way  and  has  already  met  with 
considerable  success. 

In  sum,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  very  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  toward  the  perma- 
nent elimination  of  German  and  Japanese  influ- 
ence and  activity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
that  the  recent  conference  in  Mexico  City  played 
an  important  part  in  cementing  the  gains  already 
made  and  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  further 
cooperative  achievement.5 

Food  Supplies 
for  Abroad 

The  President  made  the  following  reply  to  a 
letter  from  heads  of  national  religious,  civic,  farm, 
and  labor  organizations  requesting  that  our  food 
commitments  abroad  be  faithfully  kept : 

May  9, 1945 
Dear  Mrs.  Morrow  : 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  letter  of  April 
twenty-first  which  you  transmitted  to  me  several 
days  ago  signed  by  the  heads  of  a  number 
of  national  religious,  civic,  farm,  and  labor 
organizations. 

I  am  sure  it  must  also  encourage  the  United  Na- 
tions' representatives  now  meeting  at  San  Fran- 

*  For  other  articles  on  the  Mexico  City  conference,  see 
"The  Mexico  City  Conference  and  the  Inter-American 
System",  by  Dana  G.  Munro,  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1945, 
pp.  525-530 ;  "Economic  Aspects  of  the  Mexico  City  Con- 
ference", by  H.  Gerald  Smith,  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8,  1945, 
pp.  624-428;  and  '"The  Climate  of  Peace"*,  by  Marion 
Parks,  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1945,  pp.  732-737. 
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cisco.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  leaders  I 
those  nations  laid  waste  by  the  destruction  anc 
brutality  of  Nazi -Japanese  tyranny. 

No  immediate  means  of  giving  hope  to  the  vie 
tims  of  this  tyranny  can  have  so  great  an  effect  a: 
the  sharing  with  them  by  the  people  of  our  country  i 
of  the  food  supplies  we  have  available. 

The  signers  of  the  letter  you  forwarded  to  m( 
express  concern  over  reports  that  UNRRA  ha: 
been  unable  to  obtain  all  the  food  supplies  it  hat 
sought  for  to  relieve  starvation  abroad.  They  ex 
plain  that  they  speak  for  their  organizations  whict 
have  each  voted  support  of  UNRRA. 

Backed  by  such  spontaneous  popular  expression 
we  must  and  can  find  a  way  to  accomplish  theii 
desires  to  share  their  food  with  others  so  badly  in 
need. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  placing  the  letter 

in  my  hands.     You  and  other  signers  render  a 

public  service  by  giving  active  attention  to  the 

solution  of  the  food  problem  at  home  and  abroad. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow, 
President,  Food  for  Freedom,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Concerning  Importation 
Of  Publications  Into 
Germany 

Statement  by  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  15] 

General  Eisenhower  has  advised  me  that  he  has 
issued  no  policy  or  order  dealing  with  the  importa- 
tion of  publications  into  Germany.  The  General 
has  expressed  the  personal  opinion  that  a  free  press 
and  a  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas  should 
prevail  in  Germany  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
military  security. 

General  Eisenhower  has  emphasized,  however, 
that  there  can  be  no  restoration  of  a  free  German 
press  in  Germany  until  the  elimination  of  Nazi 
and  militarist  influence  has  been  completed.    We 
are  not  going  to  lose  the  peace  by  giving  license  to  II 
racialist  pan-Germans,  Nazis,  and  Militarists,  so  'i 
that  they  can  misuse  democratic  rights  in  order  to  ; 
attack  democracy  as  Hitler  did. 

I  agree  with  General  Eisenhower. 
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France's  Role  in  the  Settlement  of  Questions 
Of  World  and  European  Interest 


Statement  by  THE  PRESIDENT 


I 


H 
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Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  18] 

The  President  had  the  pleasure  today  of  convers- 
ig  with  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Bidault, 
pon  his  arrival  from  San  Francisco  and  of  dis- 
assing  with  him  a  number  of  problems  of  primary 
jterest  to  France  and  the  United  States. 

The  President  took  the  occasion  at  the  outset  to 
spress  the  gratification  of  the  entire  American 
)elegation  at  San  Francisco  for  M.  Bidault's  co- 
peration  and  helpfulness  and  for  the  important 
nd  continuing  contribution  of  the  French  Delega- 
ion  to  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

The  President  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
imerican  people  and  the  American  Government 
ealize  that  the  French  nation  has  emerged  with  re- 
iewed  strength  and  vigor  from  the  catastrophe 
rhich  it  suffered  and  that  it  has  demonstrated  its 
letermination  and  its  ability  to  resume  its  rightful 
,nd  eminent  place  among  the  nations  which  will 
hare  the  largest  measure  of  responsibility  in  main- 
aining  the  future  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

He  expressed  his  desire  to  meet  General  de 
xaulle  and  indicated  that  there  was  a  full  ap- 
>reciation  by  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
>art  which  France  could  and  should  play  in  the 
ettlement  of  questions  of  world  and  European 
nterest. 

In  this  connection,  the  President  indicated  that 
he  United  States  was  moved  by  the  strongest  ties 
>f  friendship,  dating  back  to  the  founding  of  this 
Nation.  A  strong  France  represents  a  gain  to  the 
tforld.  As  a  consequence,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  accepted  reductions  in  their  require- 
nents  of  certain  essential  food  items  in  order  to 
permit  increased  shipments  to  the  liberated  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  including  France,  where  they  are 
so  urgently  needed.  Also  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  extraordinary  measures, 
lespite  American  shortages  of  essential  supplies 
uid  shipping,  to  arrange  priorities  for  French  pro- 
curement of  such  supplies  and  to  provide  shipping 
for  their  transportation  to  France.  The  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  will  continue 


to  take  such  measures  as  will  lie  within  their  power 
to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  France  and  of  her 
people. 

The  President  confirmed  to  M.  Bidault  this 
Government's  complete  willingness  to  relinquish  to 
France  a  part  of  the  American  zone  of  occupation 
in  Germany.  Details  have  already  been  conveyed 
informally  to  the  French  Government  and  are  now 
in  the  process  of  being  formalized. 

The  President  emphasized  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  still  strong  and  deadly  enemy  in  the  Far  East  to 
whose  defeat  the  total  resources  of  this  country, 
both  in  manpower  and  material,  are  pledged.  He 
indicated  that  such  assistance  as  France  and  our 
other  Allies  may  bring  to  that  struggle,  and  which 
may  be  synchronized  with  operations  already 
planned  or  underway,  will  be  welcomed. 

The  discussion  was  on  the  most  friendly  and  cor- 
dial plane  and  afforded  the  President  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  emphasize  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  mutual  interest  between  the  two  countries. 


STILLWELL— Continued  from  page  923. 

successful  conclusion  of  that  war  is  the  most  im- 
portant objective  of  this  Government.  We  will 
therefore  be  primarily  limited  in  our  aid  to  Europe 
by  the  amount  of  shipping  which  can  be  spared 
from  Pacific  war  operations. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  forget  the  terrific  price  we 
have  paid  in  men,  money,  and  material  to  win  the 
war  in  Europe. 

Such  an  investment  must  not  be  jeopardized  by 
our  failure  to  provide  the  civilian  supplies  to  pre- 
vent the  chaos  of  starvation,  disease,  and  political 
collapse  in  the  liberated  areas  of  Europe. 

By  comparison  the  cost  of  our  investment  in 
the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  negligible,  but  we 
must  be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  that  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  urgently  needed  sup- 
plies are  delivered  to  the  people  of  liberated 
Europe  without  delay. 
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PROVISIONS  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 

The  provisions  on  human  rights  proposed  by 
the  four  sponsoring  governments  for  the  Charter 
of  the  international  Organization  represent  a  long 
step  toward  the  realization  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  justice  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  far-reaching  step  because  it  would  pledge 
the  members  of  the  world  Organization  to  co- 
operate effectively  in  promoting  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  individuals  and 
peoples,  regardless  of  race,  language,  religion,  or 
sex.  These  provisions  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
build  peace  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  freedom  for 
all.  Never  before  have  the  destruction,  the  tur- 
moil, and  the  hatreds  of  war  affected  the  lives  of 
so  many  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  are  homeless  and 
destitute.  Established  customs  and  long-standing 
habits  have  been  broken  down.  Racial  tensions 
have  been  built  up  since  the  rise  of  Nazism  and 
Fascism  by  systematic  campaigns  of  hatred  and 
prejudice.  Every  nation  must  overcome  the  severe 
dislocations  of  war  in  the  transition  to  peace.  Nor 
are  these  the  sole  reasons  why  the  provisions  on 
human  rights  and  freedoms  are  essential.  From 
malnutrition,  disease,  ignorance,  unemployment, 
low  wages,  bad  housing,  and  racial  and  religious 
persecutions  arise  many  of  the  conditions  that 
lead  to  war. 

The  people  of  the  world  will  not  be  satisfied 
simply  to  return  to  an  order  which  offers  them  only 
worn-out  answers  to  their  hopes.  They  rightly 
demand  the  active  defense  and  promotion  of  basic 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  It  is  a 
matter  of  elementary  justice  that  this  demand  be 
answered  affirmatively. 

1 1 1  at  is  the  compelling  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ments on  human  rights  which  the  four  sponsoring 

1  Made  at  San  Francisco  on  May  15,  1945. 
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governments  propose.  These  provisions  are  no 
mere  general  expressions  in  a  preamble ;  they  ar 
woven  through  and  through  the  document.  More 
over  they  are  closely  tied  to  the  all-important  pro 
visions  on  economic  and  social  development. 

There  are  four  amendments  on  human  rights 
The  first  would  establish  the  promotion  of  humai 
rights  and  freedoms  as  one  of  the  fundamenta 
purposes  of  the  Organization  stated  in  chapter  | 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 

From  this  amendment  stem  three  other  amend 
ments.  These  provide  the  constitutional  basi: 
upon  which  the  members  of  the  world  Organiza 
tion  can  build  as  they  work  toward  translating 
these  purposes  into  reality.  One  of  these  amend 
ments— in  chapter  V— would  give  the  Genera 
Assembly  the  power  to  assist  in  the  realization  0: 
these  rights  and  freedoms. 

The  other  two  amendments  are  in  chapter  IX 
covering  international  economic  and  social  coop 
eration.  By  these  amendments  the  Assembly's  re 
sponsibility  on  human  rights  will  be  exercisec 
through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which 
will,  in  turn,  establish  a  commission  for  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights.  This  commission  repre- 
sents the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  amendments 
on  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  an 
closely  linked  with  the  amendments  establishing 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples  at 
one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Organi- 
zation Both  have  a  significant  relationship  to  tht 
legitimate  hopes  of  peoples  of  dependent  areas.! 
There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  where  the 
United  States  stands  on  this  issue.  As  a  nation 
which  has  been  devoted  throughout  its  history  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  the  United  States  will  con-i 
tinue  to  exert  its  full  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  govern  themselves  according 
to  their  own  desires  whenever  they  are  prepared 
and  able  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  freedom 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  its  rights.  We  are  proud  of  our  J 
own  record  in  the  Philippines,  which  have  stood  so  I 
valiantly  beside  us  against  the  Japanese  and  are  J 
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soon  to  become  independent.    This  record  is  only 
one  manifestation  of  the  long-standing  and  fre- 
quently demonstrated  policy  of  the  United  States. 
We  believe,  furthermore,  that  it  is  a  special  obli- 
gation of  tbe  greater  and  more  powerful  nations 
to  respect  the  right  of  self-government,  not  only 
in  their  relationship  with  the  peoples  of  depend- 
ent areas,  but  in  their  relationship  with  the  peoples 
of  small   nations  who   are  already   independent 
and  wish  to  remain  so.    The  provisions  proposed 
for  the  Charter  will  not,  of  course,  assure  by  them- 
selves the  realization  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  people.   The  provisions  are 
not  made  enforceable  by  any  international  ma- 
chinery.   The  responsibility  rests  with  the  member 
governments  to  carry  them  out.   We  can  here  make 
only  a  beginning,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  good  and 
substantial  beginning.    Through  the  Charter  we 
can  place  in  the  hands  of  the  international  Or- 
ganization both  the  possibility  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  using  powers  of  report  and  recommenda- 
tion with  great  potentialities  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.    Whether  the  opportunity  is  used  effec- 
tively or  not  will  depend,  as  it  must,  upon  the 
governments  of  the  member  nations  and  upon  the 
peoples  who  elect  them  to  office.   The  Bill  of  Rights 
was  written  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  over  150  years  ago.    It  is  not  yet  fully  real- 
ized, but  we  have  made  good  progress,  and  its 
effect  upon  our  history  has  been  decisive.   The  four 
sponsoring  governments  agreed  that  an  enumera- 
tion of  individual  and  collective  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  the  Charter  could  not  be 
attempted  at  this  Conference.    It  would  take  much 
too  long  to  obtain  agreement  upon  such  an  enu- 
meration among  more  than  two  score  nations  of 
differing  social  systems,  environments,  and  tradi- 
tions.    I  believe  that  when  the  Organization  is 
established   the   Economic    and    Social    Council, 
through  the  commission  on  human  rights,  should 
promptly  undertake  to  prepare  an  international 
bill  of  rights  which  can  be  accepted  by  all  the  mem- 
ber nations  as  an  integral  part  of  their  own  sys- 
tems of  law,  just  as  our  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  our  system  of  law.     The  Four 
Freedoms  stated  by  President  Roosevelt — freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  want, 
and  freedom  from  fear — are,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States,  the  fundamental  free- 
doms which  encompass  all  other  rights  and  free- 
doms.   "Freedom  of  speech",  for  example,  encom- 


passes freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, and  freedom  of  communications.  "Freedom 
from  want"  encompasses  the  right  to  work,  the 
right  to  social  security,  and  the  right  to  opportun- 
ity for  advancement.  "Freedom  from  fear"  en- 
compasses the  protection  from  persecution  or  dis- 
crimination of  all  men  and  women,  regardless  of 
race,  language,  religion,  or  sex,  and  the  protection 
of  their  equal  right  to  enjoy  all  other  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  work  actively  and  tirelessly,  both  for  its 
own  people,  and — through  the  international  Or- 
ganization— for  peoples  generally,  toward  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  these  rights  and  free- 
doms. We  must  be  eternally  vigilant  against  as- 
saults upon  them.  We  must  also  act  affirmatively 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  protection  and  to 
nourish  their  growth.  As  long  as  rights  and  free- 
doms are  denied  to  some,  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  all  are  endangered.  Everything  possible  must 
be  done  to  bring  to  effective  life  not  only  the  com- 
mission on  human  rights,  but  the  other  vital  agen- 
cies and  functions  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

I  believe  the  Charter  and  the  structure  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  world  Organization  should  and  will 
provide  the  means  for  full  consideration  of  the 
views  and  interests  of  all  branches  of  organized 
labor,  and  of  agriculture  and  business.  Without 
such  full  consideration,  effective  performance  by 
the  Organization  in  economic  and  social  matters 
would  obviously  be  impossible. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  foundation  which 
we  are  laying  here  for  the  economic  and  social  col- 
laboration of  nations  in  the  cause  of  fundamental 
human  rights  and  freedoms  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  most  important  of  all  the  things  we  do  here 
for  the  peace  and  advancement  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

BASIC  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE 
TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  » 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  States  Delegation  May  18] 

It  is  and  has  been  the  unanimous  position  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  as  provided  in  the  origi- 
nal trusteeship  paper  presented  to  the  Conference 
on  May  4  that  one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
trusteeship  system  should  be  "to  promote  the  polit- 

1  Made  at  San  Francisco  on  May  18,  1945. 
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ical,  economic,  and  social  advancement  of  the  trust 
territories  and  their  inhabitants  and  their  progres- 
sive development  toward  self-government  in  forms 
appropriate  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  each 
territory".  It  is  our  understanding  that  this 
clearly  includes  the  attainment  of  independence  if 
the  people  of  a  trusteeship  area  so  desire  and  are 
prepared  and  able  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  independence.  It  also  includes  the  right  of  the 
people  to  choose  some  status  other  than  independ- 
ence if  they  so  desire.  We  recognize  that  all 
peoples  are  interdependent  in  the  modern  world 
and  that  the  advance  of  the  individual  liberties 
and  the  standards  of  living  of  the  peoples  must  be 
included  among  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trustee- 
ship system.  We  point  to  the  Philippines  as  a 
concrete  example  of  United  States  policy. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  REGIONAL 
AGENCIES 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  in  San  Francisco  May  15] 

As  a  result  of  discussions  with  a  number  of  in- 
terested delegations,  proposals  will  be  made  to 
clarify  in  the  Charter  the  relationship  of  regional 
agencies  and  collective  arrangements  to  the  world 
Organization. 

These  proposals  will : 

1.  Eecognize  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
world  Organization  in  all  enforcement  action. 

2.  Eecognize  that  the  inherent  right  of  self- 
defense,  either  individual  or  collective,  remains  un- 
impaired in  case  the  Security  Council  does  not 
maintain  international  peace  and  security  and  an 
armed  attack  against  a  member  state  occurs.  Any 
measures  of  self-defense  shall  immediately  be  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  in  no  way 
affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Coun- 
cil under  the  Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such 
action  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  maintain  or 
restore  international  peace  and  security. 

3.  Make  more  clear  that  regional  agencies  will 
be  looked  to  as  an  important  way  of  settling  local 
disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

The  first  point  is  already  dealt  with  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  (Ch. 
VIII,  Sec.  C,  Par.  2)  which  provides  that  no  en- 
forcement action  will  be  taken  by  regional  agen- 
cies without  the  authorization  of  the  Security 


Council.    It    is    not    proposed    to    change    thu 
language. 

The  second  point  will  be  dealt  with  by  an  addi- 
tion to  chapter  VIII  of  a  new  section  substantially! 
as  follows : 

Nothing  in  this  Charter  impairs  the  inherent 
right  of  self-defense,  either  individual  or  collec-, 
tive,  in  the  event  that  the  Security  Council  doee 
not  maintain  international  peace  and  security  and 
an  armed  attack  against  a  member  state  occurs. 
Measures  taken  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  shall  T 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council, 
and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  under  thii' 
Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  may- 
deem  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore! 
international  peace  and  security. 

The  third  point  would  be  dealt  with  by  inclusion 
of  a  specific  reference  to  regional  agencies  or  ar- 
rangements in  chapter  VIII,  section  A,  para- 
graph 3,  describing  the  methods  whereby  parties 
to  a  dispute  should,  first  of  all,  seek  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion by  means  of  their  own  choice. 

The  United  States  Delegation  believes  that  pro- 
posals as  above  outlined  if  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference would,  with  the  other  relevant  provisions! 
of  the  projected  Charter,  make  possible  a  useful, 
and  effective  integration  of  regional  systems  of] 
cooperation  with  the  world  system  of  international 
security. 

This  applies  with  particular  significance  to  the 
long-established  inter- American  system. 

At  Mexico  City  last  March  preliminary  discus- ! 
sions  took  place  regarding  this  problem,  and  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec  envisaged  the  conclusion  of 
an  inter-American  treaty  which  would  be  inte- 
grated into  and  be  consistent  with  the  world  Or- 
ganization.   After  the  conclusion  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  invite  the  other 
American  republics  to  undertake  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  which,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  itself,  would  be  con-  i 
sistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  world  Organiza- ' 
tion  and  would  support  and  strengthen  that  Or-  : 
ganization,  while  at  the  same  time  advancing  the 
development  of  the  historic  system  of  inter- Amer- 
ican cooperation.     This  would  be  another  impor- 
tant step  in  carrying  forward  the  good-neighbor 
policy. 
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PROPOSED  REDRAFT  CONCERNING  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY1 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United   Nations   Conference  on 
International  Organization  May  15] 

1.  The  General  Assembly  should  have  the  right 
to  consider  the  general  principles  of  cooperation 
in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  including  the  principles  governing  dis- 
armament and  the  regulation  of  armaments  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Governments  or 
to  the  Security  Council  on  such  principles. 

£.  The  General  Assembly  should  have  the  right 
to  discuss  any  questions  relating  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  brought 
before  it  by  any  member  or  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization or  by  the  Security  Council,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Governments  or  to  the 
Security  Council  with  regard  to  any  such  (delete 
"principles  or")  questions.  Any  such  questions 
on  which  action  is  necessary  should  be  referred  to 
the  Security  Council  by  the  General  Assembly 
either  before  or  after  discussion.      The  General 


Assembly  should  have  the  right  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  to  situations  which 
are  likely  to  endanger  international  peace  or 
security,  (delete  "The  General  Assembly  should 
not  on  its  own  initiative  make  recommendations  on 
any  matter  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  which  is  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Security  Council.")  While  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  exercising  in  respect  of  any  dis- 
pute or  situation  the  functions  assigned  to  it  under 
this  Charter,  the  General  Assembly  should  not 
make  any  recommendation  with  regard  to  that  dis- 
pute or  situation  unless  the  Security  Council  so 
requests.  The  Secretary  General  shall  be  required 
to  notify  the  General  Assembly  at  each  session  f 
any  matters  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  or  security  which  are  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Security  Council  and  also  to  notify  the 
General  Assembly  immediately  the  Security  Coun- 
cil ceases  to  deal  with  such  matters. 


Reparations  Commission 


PROBLEMS  FACING  THE 
SETTLEMENT  OF  REPARATIONS 

Statement  by  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Beleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  15] 

A  fair  and  workable  settlement  of  reparations 
poses  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  en- 
tire post-war  adjustment.  These  questions  are 
closely  related  to  the  task  of  insuring  a  lasting 
peace.  For  that  reason,  the  right  answers  will  be 
vital  to  the  security  of  America  and  the  world. 

I  personally  concur  in  the  general  view  of  our 
own  objectives  as  shared  by  Ambassador  Pauley 
and  Dr.  Lubin.  Absolute  insurance  against  Ger- 
man or  Japanese  rearmament — ever  again — comes 
first  with  us. 

I  believe,  further,  that  our  Allies  are  of  one 
mind  with  us  on  this  point,  and  that  with  such  a 
basic  agreement,  the  way  will  be  clear  for  a  just 
and  equitable  schedule  of  German  reparations — 
reparations  "in  kind"  which  will  provide  the 
maximum  of  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of 
overrun  territory. 

The  men  chosen  for  this  vital  mission  should  in- 
spire the  confidence  of  all  Americans.  They  are 
eminently  qualified  to  do  the  job. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF 
OF  THE  COMMISSION 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  15] 

Edwin  W.  Pauley,  U.  S.  Member  of  the  Separa- 
tions Commission,  and  his  associate,  Isador  Lubin, 
have  selected  the  following  as  members  of  the  staff 
which  will  accompany  them  to  Moscow : 

Dr.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  president,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  adviser  on  human  aspects  of  reparations 

Jubal  R.  Parten,  Houston,  Tex. ;  industrial  adviser 

Dr.  Luthee  H.  Gulick,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  adviser  on  politi- 
cal science  and  public  administration 

Ernst  Mahler,  Neenah,  Wis. ;  adviser  on  plant  and 
equipment  appraisal 

J.  Howard  Marshall,  Ashland,  Ky. ;  counsel 

Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  international 
law 

George  Johnson,  Wisconsin ;  expert  on  machine  tools  and 
metals 

Lawrence  Richardson,  Massachusetts;  expert  on  rolling 
stock 

Col.  E.  E.  Fogelson,  Texas 

Capt.  N.  L.  McLauren,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


1  Proposed  redraft  of  chap.  V,  sec.  B,  par.  1,  submitted  by 
the  Governments  of  China,  France,  United  States,  U.S.S.R., 
and  United  Kingdom.    Amendments  are  in  italics. 
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Capt.  John  Faigle,  U.S.N. 

S.  Trone 

Thomas  W.  Wilson,  Jr. 

George  Luthringer,  State  Department 

Abram  Bergson,  State  Department ;  German  economy 
and  industry 

Seymour  Rubin,  State  Department ;  legal  phases  of  repara- 
tions 

Moses  Abramovitz,  State  Department;  specialist  on  Ger- 
man industry 

Josiah  Dubois,  Treasury ;  expert  on  German  investments 
abroad 

Richard  Durham,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  chief  of  the  mission's 
secretariat 

Maj.  G.  S.  Carter,  U.S.A. 

J.  Berger 


Concerning  Formation  of  an 
International  Office  of 
Education 

LETTER  FROM  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 
TO  SOL  BLOOM* 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  <5, 1945. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bloom  : 

The  Department  has  carefully  considered  House 
Resolution  215,  which  you  transmitted  for  the 
Department's  comments  on  April  14,  1945.  This 
resolution  "urges  the  participation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  organization 
of  an  International  Office  of  Education  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
together  and  to  consider  problems  of  international 
educational  and  cultural  relations  throughout  the 
world    .    .     .     ." 

Since  April  1944  representatives  of  this  Govern- 
ment have  been  collaborating  with  the  nations 
represented  in  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers 
of  Education  in  London  in  discussions  looking  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  an  international  organi- 
zation for  educational  and  cultural  affairs. 

As  you  are  aware,  on  April  24,  1945,  the  four 
Governments  sponsoring  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization  at  San 
Francisco  announced  that  they  had  agreed  to  sup- 

1 II.  Rept  588.  Mr.  Bloom  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference. 


port  certain  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  third  of  which  provides  that — 

"The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  pa- 
cifically provide  for  the  promotion  of  educational 
and  other  forms  of  cultural  cooperation." 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
objectives  of  the  Department  in  this  field  are  gen- 
erally the  same  as  those  sought  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 215.  Since  this  resolution  expressly  covers 
cultural  relations,  and  since  both  cultural  and  edu- 
cational relations  would  undoubtedly  be  integral 
aspects  of  any  such  international  organization,  the 
Department  suggests  that  the  term  "a  permanent 
international  organization  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural affairs"  be  substituted  for  the  term  "Interna- 
tional Office  of  Education,"  on  page  2,  line  3,  of 
the  resolution.  The  phrase,  "the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  scholars,"  on  page  2,  line  9,  might  also  be 
deleted  so  as  not  to  limit  the  terms  "educational" 
and  "cultural." 

Subject  to  these  modifications,  the  Department 
would  give  its  full  approval  to  this  resolution. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C  Grew, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Visit  of  Chilean  Engineer 

[Released  to  the  press  May  15] 

Sehor  Ricardo  Santander  Godoy,  civil  engineer 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Ports  of  the  Re- 
public of  Chile,  is  spending  several  days  in  Wash- 
ington before  beginning  a  brief  tour  of  ports  and 
harbors  that  will  take  him  along  the  east  coast 
to  New  York  and  from  there  to  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco.  Sefior  Santander  Godoy  is  interested 
particularly  in  terminal  facilities,  improvements 
of  rivers,  and  lake  navigation.  His  itinerary  in- 
cludes the  principal  routes  under  construction  and 
in  operation. 

Sehor  Santander  Godoy,  who  is  the  guest  of  the 
Department  of  State,  will  establish  contacts  with 
officials  of  scientific  and  learned  societies.  He 
says  that  he  also  plans  to  visit  museums  of  art  and 
history,  before  leaving  the  United  States.  Al- 
though this  is  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States, 
his  English,  acquired  in  Chilean  schools,  is  fluent. 
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Private  Barriers  to  International  Trade 


Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON ' 


[Released  to  the  press  May  17] 

For  nearly  a  month  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  considering  a  bill  which 
would  renew  and  strengthen  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  This  bill  would  grant  to  the 
President  the  necessary  authority  to  get  ahead 
with  the  important  task  of  negotiating  reductions 
in  excessive  governmental  barriers  to  international 
trade,  both  here  and  abroad. 

I  am  glad  to  appear  before  your  committees  to 
discuss  the  other  side  of  the  question — the  urgent 
problem  of  dealing  effectively  with  private  bar- 
riers to  international  trade. 

The  O'Mahoney  bill,  S-ll,  is  principally  de- 
signed to  bring  to  light  the  facts  about  interna- 
tional business  arrangements.  Such  arrange- 
ments as  restrict  trade  and  limit  competition  are 
commonly  called  "cartels".  I  should  like,  in  the 
time  available  to  me,  to  discuss : 

1.  The  nature  of  international  cartel  practices 
and  some  suggestions  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  for 
dealing  with  these  practices. 

2.  The  bill  before  this  committee  and  its  relation 
to  a  broader  anti-cartel  program. 

3.  Various  suggestions,  currently  proposed,  for 
making  immunity  from  antitrust  prosecution  a 
condition  for  the  registration  of  international 
business  agreements. 


A  cartel  is  a  kind  of  treaty  of  alliance  between 
economic  rivals.  Cartels  arise  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  competition,  which  tends  to  lower  prices,  re- 
duce profit  margins,  threaten  the  existence  of  high- 
cost  producers,  and  diminish  established  capital 
values.  The  cartel  may  not  completely  eliminate 
rivalry,  but  it  does  suppress  certain  forms  of  ri- 
valry, chiefly  those  which  result  in  price  competi- 
tion. Individual  firms  may  continue  to  seek  their 
own  expansion  and  preferment,  but  typically  do  so 
through  striving  for  larger  relative  production 
quotas,  control  over  patents  and  technologic  su- 
periority, and  through  securing  political  support 
for  extending  their  respective  spheres  of  influence 
and  control. 


In  their  attempts  to  maintain  or  increase  profits, 
cartels  engage  in  a  variety  of  practices.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  practices  are  the  partitioning  of 
exclusive  fields  of  industrial  activity  (e.g.  the 
Standard  Oil  - 1.  G.  Farben  "division  of  fields 
agreement"  of  1929) ;  division  of  markets  through 
agreement  to  allocate  trade  territory  (e.g.  Dupont  - 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries  agreement  for  shar- 
ing world  markets)  ;  allocation  of  production  or 
export  quotas  through  agreement  to  set  absolute 
or  relative  limits  on  amounts  of  goods  produced, 
sold,  or  exported  (a  standard  device  of  the  Inter- 
national Tin  Cartel) ;  restrictions  upon  new  pro- 
ductive capacity  (characteristic  of  the  cartel  ar- 
rangements among  nitrogen  producers)  ;  and 
fixing  of  prices  and  terms  of  sale  (well  illustrated 
by  the  International  Aluminum  Cartel). 

These  devices  may  be  implemented  by  some 
form  of  direct  agreement,  by  the  terms  of  patent- 
licensing  contracts,  or  by  stock  participations  and 
joint  control  of  subsidiary  firms. 

Cartels  have  enjoyed,  moreover,  some  degree  of 
government  protection  or  support.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  government  assistance  seems  to  have  been 
an  essential  requisite  to  the  formation  and  con- 
tinued existence  or  effectiveness  of  international 
cartel  agreements.  Both  the  tin  and  the  rubber 
cartels  clearly  belong  in  this  category.  Tacit 
government  assent  was  given,  furthermore,  to 
master  agreements  of  a  cartel  character  made  in 
the  inter-war  period  among  the  top  manufac- 
turing associations  of  Germany  and  France  and 
of  Germany  and  England,  followed  after  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  by  a  similar  agreement 
involving  associations  in  England  and  France. 

To  avoid  having  to  disclose  their  dealings  to 
government  inquiry  and  to  escape  prosecution  in 
the  country  of  operation,  "parent"  companies  have 
frequently  sought  to  be  domiciled  under  the  pro- 
tecting laws  of  countries  in  which  regulation  is 
lax  and  surveillance  slight.  Thus  the  efforts  of  a 
single  country  to  control  restrictive  trade  prac- 

1  Made  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  special  com- 
mittee investigating  petroleum  resources  and  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  S.  11, 
May  17,  1945. 
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tices  by  an  international  combine  may,  in  the 
absence  of  intergovernmental  cooperation,  be 
severely  handicapped. 

Cartelization  of  an  industry  typically  results  in 
reduced  output,  higher  selling  prices,  higher  profit 
margins,  reduced  employment,  protection  of  high- 
cost  producer  members,  and  more  stable  prices  for 
cartel  members. 

In  the  international  field,  cartels  impose  by  pri- 
vate treaty  artificial  barriers  to  international 
trade  which  give  rise  to  international  frictions 
and  disputes,  disturb  the  course  of  multilateral 
trade,  and  restrict  opportunities  for  additional 
investment.  By  reserving  the  markets  of  colonies 
and  mandates  to  producers  situated  in  the  im- 
perial country,  cartels  also  constitute  a  form  of 
trade  discrimination.  For  these  reasons  cartel 
practices  are  in  conflict  with  measures  to  liberal- 
ize international  trade  policy. 

International  cartels  also  affect  the  balance  of 
trade  and  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  various 
countries  which  are  concerned  either  as  buyers 
or  as  sellers  of  cartelized  products.  This  influ- 
ence is  exercised  through  both  price  and  quota  al- 
location policies,  and  is  most  significant  in  a  few 
cases  in  which  a  national  economy  rests  heavily 
upon  the  exportation  of  one  or  two  commodities. 
For  example,  on  the  one  hand,  Bolivia  depends 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  tin  exports  for  for- 
eign exchange  and  public  revenue.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  tin  cartel  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
national  interest  to  Bolivians.  On  the  other  hand, 
cartels  in  the  chemical  and  other  industries  aggra- 
vate Bolivia's  balance-of-trade  difficulties  by 
maintaining  high  prices  upon  imported  commod- 
ities and  by  preventing  so  far  as  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  manufacture  in  Latin  America. 
Since  various  countries  will  probably  be  in  urgent 
need  of  foreign  exchange  after  the  war,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  unless  more  constructive 
methods  of  cartel  control  are  adopted,  there  will 
be  pressure  from  some  governments  for  carteliza- 
tion of  their  principal  exports,  and  that  such 
pressure  will  be  more  vigorous  when  imports  into 
such  countries  are  also  cartelized. 

The  political  effects  of  cartels  are  subject  to 
heated  controversy,  but  four  points  at  any  rate 
seem  beyond  dispute.  First,  cartels  necessarily 
imply  the  organization  of  producers,  and  organized 
groups  exercise  more  political  influence  than  un- 
organized   groups.      Hence    cartels    necessarily 
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strengthen  the  political  position  of  cartelized  busi- 
ness as  against  unorganized  business  and  the  rest 
of  the  community.  Second,  the  national  interest  is 
frequently  asserted  to  be,  and  sometimes  actually 
is,  significantly  involved  in  the  success  of  a  national 
group  in  an  international  cartel.  Governments 
find  themselves,  therefore,  under  pressure  to  come 
to  the  support  of  their  own  business  groups. 
Third,  cartel  policy  often  runs  contrary  to  the  pol- 
icy of  a  national  state,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances may,  in  some  cases,  even  circumvent  or 
nullify  national  policies.  Fourth,  when  an  ag- 
gressive government  undertakes  political  and  in- 
dustrial penetration  of  other  countries,  cartels 
often  afford  a  convenient  means. 

This  is  what  cartels  do.  What  do  we  propose 
to  do  about  them  ? 

The  cartel  problem  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
tensive study  by  a  number  of  government  agencies, 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Foreign  Policy.  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  summarize  briefly  the  major  features  of 
the  cartel  program  which  have  emerged  from  this 
lengthy  and  exhaustive  investigation. 

Uncoordinated  national  action  is  not  wholly  sat- 
isfactory in  meeting  the  problems  raised  by  inter- 
national cartels.  The  trade  of  every  nation  is 
affected  by  the  operation  of  some  international 
cartels  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laws  of 
that  nation.  The  United  States,  for  example,  has 
an  important  import  interest  in  a  number  of  com- 
modities the  production  and  sale  of  which  are  con- 
trolled by  international  cartels  which  are  immune 
to  prosecution  under  our  antitrust  laws.  Many 
Latin  American  countries  and  others  as  well  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  international  cartels  in 
broad  fields  of  business  activity. 

Moreover,  the  ability  of  cartel  participants  to 
choose  a  domicile  which  is  especially  favorable  to 
the  conduct  of  cartel  activities  means  that  other 
countries  are  seriously  limited  in  their  efforts  to 
protect  their  own  interests.  Cartels  which  fore- 
see difficulties  in  one  jurisdiction  are  able  to  move 
to  another  whose  laws  protect  the  secrecy  of  busi- 
ness records  and  offer  other  facilities  for  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  cartel  affairs. 

Lastly,  nations  which  are  forced  by  the  opera- 
tions of  foreign  cartels  to  pay  excessive  prices  for 
their  imports  are  likely  to  be  tempted  to  retaliate 
by  encouraging  the  cartelization  of  industries  in 
which  they  have  an  export  interest.    In  this,  as 
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in  so  many  other  fields,  uncoordinated  national 
policies  tend  to  multiply  evils  without  really  solv- 
ing the  underlying  problems. 

Accordingly,  it  has  become  clear  to  us  that  the 
international  coordination  of  national  policies  is 
the  most  desirable  means  of  meeting  the  problems 
raised  by  international  cartels. 

A  cartel  program  of  this  character  could  take 
the  form  either  of  an  international  agreement  to 
prohibit  restrictive  business  practices  in  interna- 
tional trade,  or,  alternatively,  the  establishment  of 
a  body  or  bodies  to  supervise  and  control  in  the 
public  interest  the  activities  of  international  car- 
tels. We  have  found  very  strong  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  latter  alternative. 

In  some  circles  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe 
that,  under  governmental  supervision,  interna- 
tional cartels  might  be  converted  into  useful  in- 
struments of  public  policy  capable  of  dealing  effec- 
tively with  the  industrial  maladjustments  under 
consideration.  The  European  experience  of  car- 
tel regulation  has  been  both  extensive  and  un- 
happy. Attempts  in  various  countries  at  govern- 
mental control  of  business  policies  with  respect  to 
production  and  price  have  revealed  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  regu- 
lated group  to  become  those  of  the  regulating  au- 
thority. In  the  international  field,  where  the 
added  possibility  exists  of  playing  governments 
off  against  each  other,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  government  regulation  would  be  even  less  ef- 
fective. It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  practicable 
to  set  up  a  cartel  program  in  terms  of  regulating 
certain  practices  while  encouraging  cartels  to  pro- 
ceed along  constructive  lines. 

Our  preference  runs  very  strongly  in  the  other 
direction — that  of  seeking  the  concurrence  of  other 
countries  in  an  agreement  prohibiting  the  partici- 
pation of  commercial  enterprises  in  contracts  and 
combinations  which  restrain  international  trade, 
restrict  access  to  international  markets,  or  foster 
monopolistic  control  in  international  trade. 

We  are  under  no  illusions,  I  might  say,  as  re- 
gards the  difficulties  of  obtaining  general  assent  to 
such  a  program.  The  traditions  of  many  other 
countries  in  these  matters  are  certainly  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  old  habits  of  thought  and 
action  die  hard.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  signs 
from  abroad  of  a  growing  popular  realization  that 
such  international  business  practices  as  price- 
fixing,  division  of  markets,  limitation  of  produc- 


tion, and  suppression  of  technology,  have  no  place 
in  an  international  effort  to  expand  the  trade  of 
the  world  and  to  increase  productivity  and  well- 
being.  The  information  about  the  activities  of 
international  cartels  which  has  been  brought  to 
light  in  this  country  has  played  a  large  part  in 
increasing  popular  understanding  of  the  problem 
the  world  over.  Thus,  while  we  are  prepared  to 
encounter  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  this  cartel 
program,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
principles  of  free  competition  are  dead  beyond 
resurrection  everywhere  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  establish  an  international 
agency  to  enforce  such  an  agreement  on  cartels. 
Rather,  each  government  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram would  undertake  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  within  its  own  sphere  of  juris- 
diction. As  a  part  of  this  responsibility  each  gov- 
ernment might  agree  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
filing  with  a  suitable  governmental  agency  of  ap- 
propriate information  relating  to  contracts  and 
relationships  affecting  international  trade. 

Finally,  the  suggested  program  would  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  an  International  Office 
for  Business  Practices,  tied  into  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  through  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  to  facilitate  intergovernmental 
cooperation  in  the  cartel  field. 

Such  an  organization  could  assist  in  the  preven- 
tion of  undesirable  cartel  practices  by  serving  as 
a  central  depository  of  information  and  reports 
from  participating  governments  and  other  sources, 
by  initiating  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  the 
activities  of  private  international  business  organi- 
zations and  the  application  of  the  agreement  on 
restrictive  trade  practices,  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendations  to  participating  governments, 
and  by  furnishing  information  or  undertaking 
such  investigations  as  may  be  feasible  to  aid  par- 
ticipating governments  in  matters  falling  within 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  convention. 

This,  very  briefly,  is  the  program  we  should  like 
to  see  adopted  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  inter- 
national cartels.  International  action  along  these 
lines  is  felt  to  be  imperative  if  private  restrictions 
on  international  trade  are  not  to  counteract  the 
expansive  effects  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements 
and  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  mechanism. 
It  would  seem  very  short-sighted,  indeed,  to  work 
for  the  expansion  of  world  trade  by  reducing  ex- 
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change  restrictions,  stabilizing  exchange  rates, 
creating  a  fund  of  credit  for  the  financing  of  re- 
construction and  development  projects,  and  re- 
ducing tariffs  and  other  governmental  trade  bar- 
riers, while  at  the  same  time  permitting  private 
restrictive  agreements  to  handicap  international 
trade. 

We  plan  to  use  every  forthright  means  of  per- 
suasion to  convince  other  countries  of  the  anomaly 
of  such  a  situation,  and  to  work  for  the  acceptance 
of  a  cartel  program  which  will  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  those  goals  which  are  shared  by 
people  everywhere — increased  trade,  increased 
productivity,  and  greater  material  well-being. 


II 


We  regard  the  O'Mahoney  bill,  S-ll,  as  a  useful 
element  in  this  program  to  prohibit  private  agree- 
ments in  restraint  of  international  trade.  This  bill 
if  passed  would  substantially  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  section  of  the 
proposed  convention  on  restrictive  trade  practices 
which  would  call  upon  each  signatory  nation  to 
require  registration  of  appropriate  information 
relating  to  international  business  agreements. 

In  providing  that  the  types  of  contracts  men- 
tioned shall  be  registered  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  thrown  open  to  public  inspection,  the 
O'Mahoney  bill  would  serve  three  purposes : 

1.  It  would  provide  information  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  Attorney  General  could  determine 
whether  the  contracts  so  registered  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  antitrust  laws.  In  view  of  the 
great  secrecy  which  has  surrounded  many  such 
agreements  in  the  past,  registration  might  make 
possible  a  higher  degree  of  effectiveness  in  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

2.  The  bill  would  remedy  a  serious  deficiency  in 
public  knowledge,  which,  until  very  recently,  ac- 
counted for  the  inadequate  public  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  private  international  business 
agreements. 

3.  The  bill  would  act  as  an  automatic  policeman 
in  deterring  companies  and  individuals  from  en- 
tering into  restrictive  agreements  which  could  not 
stand  the  light  of  day. 

It  is  important,  I  believe,  that  the  registration 
requirements  of  the  bill  should  not  be  over  inclu- 
sive. The  definitions  of  the  types  of  contracts  re- 
quired to  be  registered  should  be  drawn  very  care- 


fully in  order  to  assure  that  agreements  not 
involving  an  important  public  interest  remain  out- 
side of  the  definitions.  The  bill  would  in  any  case 
place  a  considerable  burden  upon  both  the  com- 
panies and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  it  would 
seem  important  that  this  burden  should  be  no 
heavier  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Department  of  State  has  several  technical 
suggestions  relating  to  matters  of  drafting  and 
phraseology.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  this  com- 
mittee with  technical  matters  at  this  time.  If  the 
committee  so  desires,  however,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
prepare  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  embodying  these 
suggestions. 

ni 

Section  7  of  the  O'Mahoney  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  the  antitrust  laws  are  not  modified  or  weak- 
ened in  any  way  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  and  that 
registration  of  any  foreign  contract  pursuant  to 
the  bill  does  not  confer  any  immunity  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

We  regard  section  7  as  basic  to  the  bill  and  as 
a  declaration  that  the  bill  is  intended  to  implement 
and  strengthen  the  antitrust  laws.  We  would  have 
great  misgivings  about  S-ll  if  section  7  were 
amended  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  antitrust  laws 
or  confer  any  type  of  immunity  upon  a  foreign 
contract  registered  with  the  Attorney  General. 

I  emphasize  this  matter  out  of  concern  lest  S-ll 
be  amended  along  the  lines  of  several  proposals 
which  have  recently  been  brought  forward.  The 
proposals  to  which  I  refer  all  employ  registration 
as  a  part  of  a  broader  plan  to  relax  our  antitrust 
laws  as  they  affect  our  foreign  trade. 

The  argument  for  applying  the  antitrust  laws 
less  vigorously  in  foreign  trade  than  in  domestic 
trade  is  difficult  to  analyze  because  it  rests  on  shift- 
ing grounds.  Sometimes  it  is  contended  that 
American  firms  cannot  do  business  abroad  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  join  international  cartels, 
since  the  cartels  control  foreign  markets  for  the 
products  in  question.  At  other  times,  however,  it 
is  asserted  that  American  export  industries  are  so 
strong  relative  to  their  foreign  competitors  that 
they  must  voluntarily  restrain  their  competitive 
behavior  through  the  mechanism  of  international 
cartels  in  the  interests  of  international  good- will. 

Obviously,  both  of  these  positions  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. If  we  are  so  strong  that  we  must  hold  our 
competitive  power  in  check,  we  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  be  so  weak  that  we  must  join  international 
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cartels  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  foreign  markets. 
So  much  for  the  basic  assumption  underlying 
this  position.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  to  companies  oper- 
ating in  foreign  trade  places  such  companies  in 
an  impossible  position.  It  is  contended  that  Amer- 
ican companies  operating  in  foreign  countries  are 
often  required  by  foreign  law  to  become  parties 
to  cartel  agreements.  Thus,  it  is  claimed,  if  they 
refuse  to  join  the  cartel,  they  are  subject  to  prose- 
cution for  violating  the  law  of  a  foreign  country; 
while  if  they  join  the  cartel,  they  are  subject  to 
prosecution  for  violation  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

I  am  not  greatly  impressed  by  this  argument 
since  the  number  of  cases  in  which  such  a  conflict 
has  actually  arisen  would  seem  to  have  been  very 
small  indeed.     It  is  true  that  there  have  been  cited 
a  number  of  specific  instances  in  which  American 
companies  were  required  under  foreign  law  to  join 
foreign  cartels.     However,  and  this  is  the  point 
which  is  usually  overlooked,  the  antitrust  laws  do 
not  mean,  and  have  never  been  interpreted  to 
mean,  that  American  companies  are  prohibited 
from  joining  foreign  cartels  under  any  and  all 
circumstances.    The  test  which  the  antitrust  laws 
imposes  is  restraint  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce   of  the  United   States.    However,   in 
nearly  every  specific  case  which  has  come  to  my 
attention,  the  cartel  which  the  American  company 
was  required  to  join  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country  related  entirely  to  the  market  of  the  for- 
eign country  and  did  not  affect  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States.    Hence,  the 
participation  of  the  company  in  such  a  cartel  would 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Sherman  act. 
I  do  not  know  a  single  case  in  which  a  company 
was  penalized  under  the  antitrust  laws  as  the  di- 
rect result  of  an  act  which  the  company  was  re- 
quired to  perform  by  the  law  of  a  foreign  country. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  the  com- 
pany would  be  immune  to  prosecution  under  the 
antitrust  laws  simply  because  the  act  in  question 
was  performed  pursuant  to  the  law  of  a  foreign 
country.     Since  it  is  this  situation  for  which  a 
remedy  is  sought,  however,  I  think  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  the  Government  has  never  brought  an 
antitrust  suit  in  a  case  hinged  on  this  question.    It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  conflict  between  the 
antitrust  laws  and  foreign  laws  is  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  American  business  operating  abroad,  if 
more  than  half  a  century  of  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  has  not  produced  a  single  such  case. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  advocate  the 
adoption  of  an  international  convention  for  the 
prohibition  of  restrictive  private  business  prac- 
tices in  international  trade,  the  proposals  to  which 
I  have  referred  would  seem  in  any  case  to  be  pre- 
mature.   Most  of  those  who  argue  for  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  affect  our  for- 
eign trade  assert  that  they  advocate  a  change  in 
our  laws  only  because  other  countries  do  not  play 
the  game  as  we  do.    The  central  thesis  in  these 
proposals  is  the  contention  that  American  com- 
panies must  be  given  greater  freedom  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a  world  in  which  cartelization  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.    It  is  usually  stated, 
however,  that  the  relaxation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
is  advocated  with  reluctance  since  the  system  of 
free  and  open  competition  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  a  system  of  private  control  of  markets. 
With  this  last  view  we  are  in  full  agreement. 
We  believe  that  the  control  of  international  trade 
by  private  cartels  is  a  dangerous  thing  and  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  economic  philosophy 
which  best  serves  the  cause  of  peace  and  human 
well-being.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  plan  to 
propose  to  the  nations  of  the  world  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  banish  the  restrictive  prac- 
tices of  international  cartels. 

If  we  are  successful  in  this  purpose,  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  argue  for  the  weakening  of 
the  antitrust  laws  on  the  grounds  of  contrary  eco- 
nomic systems  abroad.  Indeed,  many  of  those 
who  have  advocated  the  loosening  of  the  antitrust 
laws  as  they  affect  foreign  trade  seem  obliged  to 
favor  the  solution  which  we  advocate,  since  they 
have  declared  their  strong  preference  for  the 
competitive  system. 

At  this  moment  no  one  can  say  whether  we 
shall  be  successful  in  obtaining  wide-spread  ac- 
ceptance of  our  program  for  dealing  with  inter- 
national cartels.  It  would  seem  to  be  unwise, 
however,  to  advocate  the  loosening  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  before  we  have  had  a  fair  chance  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  other  countries  to  this 
program. 

The  various  proposals  for  advance  clearance  of 
international  business  agreements  all  have  in  com- 
mon the  idea  that  specified  types  of  agreements 
shall  be  registered  with  a  government  agency, 
which  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  or  deny  im- 
munity under  the  antitrust  laws.  Some  of  the 
proposals  would  also  establish  to  guide  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  a  special  set  of  "standards  of 
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reasonableness"  to  be  applied  in  judging  the  legal- 
ity of  agreements  in  international  trade. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no 
clear  formulation  of  such  a  set  of  "standards  of 
reasonableness".  In  the  absence  of  a  specific  pro- 
posal, it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  assurance.  How- 
ever, it  would  seem  improbable  that  any  lan- 
guage more  acceptable  to  the  Congress  than  the 
general  language  of  the  antitrust  laws  would  be 
found.  Unless  the  Congress  were  willing  to  en- 
dow an  administrative  agency  with  an  unusually 
large  measure  of  discretion  in  determining  rea- 
sonable standards  of  restraint  in  foreign  trade, 
the  language  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
have  to  be  more  precise  than  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  attain  in  existing  statutes  relating  to 
monopoly  and  competition. 

Other  proposals  simply  embody  the  ideas  of 
registration  and  revocable  advance  clearance  with- 
out revision  of  the  basic  antitrust  legislation. 
The  proposal  in  this  form  rests  principally  on  the 
view  that  there  are  large  areas  of  uncertainty  in 
the  applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  interna- 
tional agreements  and  that  companies  could  deter- 
mine where  they  stood  if  they  were  enabled  to  sub- 
mit proposed  agreements  to  an  administrative 
agency  which  could  grant  or  deny  approval. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  present  juncture, 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  foreign 
trade  is  quite  uncertain.  The  principal  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  international  business  agreements 
and  Webb-Pomerene  activities,  long  unchallenged 
by  enforcement  authorities,  are  now  subject  to  ac- 
tive investigation  and  prosecution  by  both  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. It  will  clearly  require  several  years  of 
active  adjudication  before  the  law  regarding  for- 
eign trade  practices  is  as  well  established  as  the 
law  regarding  domestic  trade  practice. 

While  export  trade  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat 
handicapped  by  this  uncertainty,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  advance  clearance  could,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, remove  the  uncertainty.  While  the 
administrative  agency  would  have  wide  initial 
discretion  in  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities, 
ultimate  determinations  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
antitrust  laws  would  continue  to  be  made  by  the 
courts.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  advocates  of 
advance  clearance  would  accept  any  proposal 
which  denied  to  the  individuals  affected  their  right 
to  a  judicial  hearing. 
Consequently,  the  government  could  be  required 
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to  go  to  court  to  enforce  its  decision  to  deny  ap- 
proval to  a  proposed  agreement;  likewise,  if  it 
approved  an  agreement  and  then  revoked  its  ap- 
proval in  the  light  of  new  knowledge  or  circum- 
stances, it  could  also  be  required  to  go  to  court  to 
enforce  its  revocation.  Thus,  under  revocable  ad- 
vance clearance,  the  right  of  ultimate  determina- 
tion as  to  the  applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
foreign  trade  would  rest  with  the  courts,  exactly 
where  it  rests  today.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  proposal  would  reduce  the  present 
uncertainty  which  admittedly  surrounds  some! 
types  of  foreign  trade  agreements.  The  only  way  I 
to  reduce  this  uncertainty  is  to  bring  to  court 
cases  involving  new  questions.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  continue  to  pursue  this  course. 

The  agency  empowered  to  grant  or  deny  clear- 
ance would  be  placed  in  a  most  awkward  position. 
It  would  often  be  required  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a 
new  agreement,  without  a  complete  knowledge  of 
what  the  effects  of  the  agreement  are  likely  to  be ; 
yet  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the 
agreement  is  clearly  a  question  of  its  effects. 
Furthermore,  many  international  cartel  agree- 
ments leave  important  questions  open  for  con- 
tinuing determination  by  representatives  of  the 
parties— for  example,  the  periodic  meetings  to  ad- 
just prices  and  quotas.  Since  the  administrative 
agency  could  not  reasonably  give  advance  approval 
to  future  administrative  decisions  under  the  agree- 
ment, it  would  have  to  review  each  new  decision 
individually;  this  would  involve  the  government 
so  intimately  in  the  administration  of  the  agree- 
ment that  its  role  would  be  little  different  from 
that  of  a  party  to  the  agreement.  This  is  a  conse- 
quence which  the  proponents  of  the  plan  seem  to 
have  overlooked,  and  which  they  certainly  would 
not  welcome. 

Economist  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Costa  Rica 

[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

Robert  S.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 
economics  at  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  has  accepted  a  visiting  professorship  at 
the  University  of  Costa  Rica  at  San  Jose.  He 
will  teach  three  six-week  courses  on  foreign  trade, 
the  economic  history  of  Spain  and  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica, and  the  organization  of  schools  of  business 
administration.    His  classes  will  be  given  for  jun- 
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ors  and  seniors,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
tochers  from  Costa  Eican  schools. 

Dr.  Smith  has  spent  several  years  in  Spain, 
rhere  he  did  research  work  in  the  Spanish  Ar- 
hives  on  the  economic  history  of  the  colonial  pe- 
iod.  He  has  also  made  a  special  study  of  Catalan 
ommercial  relations.  He  has  contributed  articles 
o  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  the 
Jamb  ridge  Economic  History,  and  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

Readjustment  of 

Foreign  Service  Personnel 

Released  to  the  press  May  14] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
he  nominations  of  May  14  for  Foreign  Service 
>romotions  represent  the  first  major  step  toward 
eadj listing  the  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service 
o  meet  its  increased  responsibilities.  The  re- 
Qoval  of  the  percentage  limitations  on  the  upper 
ilasses  of  the  Service  by  the  act  of  May  3,  1945 
nakes  this  step  possible.  Once  the  career  service 
s  recruited  up  to  its  full  required  strength  the 
native  sizes  of  the  various  classes  should  be  not 
:ar  from  the  old  statutory  percentages.  However, 
vith  a  shrinking  personnel  such  mandatory  limita- 
ions  had  the  effect  of  freezing  officers  in  their 
>resent  grades.  The  removal  of  such  limitations, 
:oupled  with  the  resumption  of  recruiting  at  the 
>ottom  and  full  implementation  of  the  retirement 
)rovisions,  will  unfreeze  the  roster.  Promotion 
>n  the  basis  of  merit,  without  artificial  restriction, 
s  again  possible  as  the  act  of  February  23,  1931 
ntended.  More  rapid  turn-over  will  mean 
greater  opportunity  for  promotion  on  merit  with- 
>ut  disturbing  the  balance  between  classes. 

The  present  nominations  for  promotion,  in  many 
:ases,  represent  belated  recognition  of  merit  to 
)fficers  who  would  have  been  advanced  in  grade 
luring  the  past  two  or  three  years  had  their  posi- 
ions  not  been  frozen.  This  explains  the  unusual 
ength  of  the  list  and  the  fact  that  it  contains  a 
lumber  of  double  promotions. 

The  next  major  step  toward  personnel  read- 
justment will  be  the  establishment  of  job  classifi- 
cations in  the  newly  authorized  administrative 
md  fiscal  service  and  filling  of  those  positions, 
wherever  possible,  by  promotion  from  the  clerical 
ranks.  Because  of  the  variety  of  the  positions 
iffected,  the  number  of  persons  involved,  and  the 
complexity  of  the  operation,  the  step  is  being 


taken  country  by  country  and  post  by  post,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  vice  consuls  not  of  career,  other 
than  trainee  or  probationary  officers,  a  minimum 
salary  of  $2,600  a  year  has  been  adopted  without 
reference  to  post  of  assignment.  Necessary  salary 
adjustments  for  such  personnel  now  in  the  field 
are  being  made. 

It  is  emphasized  that  these  steps,  and  others  to 
follow,  are  continuing  operations.  The  complete 
reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Service  cannot  be 
effected  overnight.  What  this  promotion  list 
accomplishes  is  to  set  up  the  framework  of  a  bal- 
anced Service  which  must  be  filled  in  with  new 
recruits,  principally  at  the  junior-officer  and 
clerical  levels. 

Direct  Radiotelegraph  Circuit 
Between  United  States  and 
Ethiopia 

[Released  to  the  press  May  17] 

At  3  p.  m.  EWT  on  May  17  a  direct  radiotele- 
graph circuit  between  the  United  States  and 
Ethiopia  was  opened  for  the  first  time.  This  in- 
sures direct  telegraph  communications  between 
the  two  countries  without  transiting  any  other 
countries.  The  circuit  is  operated  at  the  American 
end  by  the  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  in  Ethiopia  by  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment. Upon  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
circuit  the  following  message  was  sent  by  the  new 
circuit  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States : 

His  Imperial  Majesty 

Haile  Selassie, 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia 
Great  and  Good  Friend  : 

On  this  happy  occasion  of  the  opening  of  direct 
radiotelegraph  communications  between  our  two 
countries,  I  take  pleasure  in  conveying  to  you  not 
only  my  personal  best  wishes  for  Your  Majesty's 
health  and  happiness  but  also  to  express  the  sin- 
cere friendship  of  the  American  people  for  the 
people  of  Ethiopia.  Through  this  new  bond  our 
two  countries  will  become  even  closer  neighbors, 
and  can  more  easily  engage  in  that  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  ideas  which  will  strengthen  peace 
and  international  cooperation  in  the  future. 
Your  Good  Friend, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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Current  Lend-Lease  Problems 


Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  « 

The  central  principle  which  has  been  applied 
in  the  administration  of  lend-lease  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  be  applied  now  that  the  war 
is  over  in  Europe  is  the  same  for  all  countries. 

Lend-lease  has  been  and  will  be  supplied  to  our 
Allies — be  it  the  Soviet  Union,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  or  other  countries — on 
the  scale  which  is  necessary  to  achieve  final  vic- 
tory as  speedily  and  effectively  as  possible  and 
with  the  least  cost  in  lives. 

In  the  practical  application,  of  this  funda- 
mental principle,  the  type  and  quantity  of  sup- 
plies furnished  any  country  has  always  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  reviewed  and  adjusted  in  the 
light  of  changing  circumstances  of  the  war. 

No  other  considerations  whatever  will  govern 
changes  made  in  the  lend-lease  program  following 
the  defeat  of  Germany. 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  May  14] 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  provides  that  the  President, 
when  he  deems  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  defense,  may  authorize  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government  to  lend- 
lease  defense  articles  to  the  governments  of  foreign 
countries.  He  may  make  such  determinations  un- 
til June  30,  1946  or  until  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  before  June  30, 1946 
declares  that  these  powers  are  no  longer  necessary 
to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

For  three  years  after  June  30,  1946,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  may  continue  to  be  exercised  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment previously  made  with  a  lend-lease  country. 

The  act  makes  it  clear  that  the  President  must 
determine  what  supplies  and  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished as  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  may  continue  to  make  this  determination 
during  the  existence  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  war  we  are  engaged  in  is  one  war,  not  two 
separate  wars,  and  the  end  of  organized  resistance 

'.Mad,-  at  San  Francisco  on  May  16,  1945  at  his  press 
conference,  in  response  to  questions  on  lend-lease. 


in  Europe  is  not  the  end  of  the  war.  Occupation 
and  military  control  in  enemy  areas  are  required 
in  Europe  and  cannot  be  effectively  carried  out 
on  an  unstable  and  a  disorderly  continent.  The 
presence  of  American  forces  in  war-devastate! 
Europe,  their  supply,  and  their  redeployment  in 
connection  with  continuing  military  operations 
will  almost  certainly  require  lend-lease  shipments. 
If  the  President  determines  that  lend-lease  sup- 
plies must  continue  to  move  to  Europe  for  an  addi- 
tional period  because  the  prosecution  of  the  wat 
requires  it,  he  is  authorized  to  do  so  under  the  act. 
Of  course,  he  is  also  authorized  to  furnish  neces- 
sary supplies  to  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of1 
continuing  hostilities  in  the  Pacific. 

Deliveries  of  supplies  under  current  lend-lease 
programs  will  be  adjusted  immediately  to  take 
account  of  the  end  of  organized  resistance  in 
Europe.  Future  supply  programs  will  also  be 
designed  to  meet  new  military  situations  as  they 
arise. 

The  lend-lease  supply  program  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  i 
British  colonies  following  the  defeat  of  Germany 
has  been  agreed  upon  in  discussions  between  Brit- 
ish and  American  representatives.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  program  be  carried  out  with  such  adjust- 
ments as  supply  considerations,  from  time  to  time, 
may  require. 

Since  1941  the  United  States  has  agreed  with 
the  Soviet  Union  upon  annual  supply  programs 
which  have  been  embodied  in  protocols.  In  view 
of  the  changed  military  situation,  programs  of  such 
duration  are  not  now  required.  Instead  it  is  pro- 
posed that  lend-lease  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union 
be  reviewed  and  continued  where  they  are  justified 
on  the  basis  of  adequate  information  regarding  the 
essential  nature  of  Soviet  military  supply  require- 
ments and  in  the  light  of  competing  demands,  as 
is  the  practice  with  respect  to  other  lend-lease 
countries.  It  is  anticipated  that,  on  this  basis, 
substantial  reductions  in  current  programs  for  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  made. 

This  year,  in  extending  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  the 
Congress  adopted  an  amendment  which  provides 
that  the  granting  of  powers  to  the  President  to 
carry  out  lend-lease  agreements  for  a  three-year 
period  after  the  expiration  of  the  act  shall  not  be 
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construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  enter  into 
or  carry  out  an  agreement  for  post  -war  relief,  post- 
war rehabilitation,  or  post-war  reconstruction. 
The  amendment  further  provides  that  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  in  accordance  with  the  act,  in 
which  the  United  States  undertakes  to  furnish  to 
a  foreign  government  defense  articles,  services,  or 
information  for  use  in  the  prosecution  of  the  pres- 
ent war  and  which  provides  for  the  disposition  of 
such  articles,  services,  or  information  on  terms  and 
conditions  of  sale  after  they  are  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  no  longer  necessary  for  use  by  such 
government  in  promoting  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  agreement  for 
post-war  relief,  post-war  rehabilitation,  or  post- 
war reconstruction. 

Agreements  have  been  concluded  with  France,1 
Belgium.2  and  the  Netherlands3  which  provide 
that  at  such  time  as  the  President  determines  that 
supplies  to  be  furnished  thereunder  are  no  longer 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  straight 
lend-lease  will  cease  and  deliveries  thereafter  will 
be  made  on  agreed  payment  terms.  Supply  pro- 
grams under  these  agreements  are  under  review 
and  may  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  present 
situation.  The  President's  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  of  continuing  supplies  on  a 
straight  lend-lease  basis  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  will  depend  upon  the  use  of  these  areas  in  the 
supply  and  redeployment  of  American  forces  as 
well  as  the  other  general  considerations  I  have 
mentioned. 

Of  course,  during  the  period  that  straight  lend- 
lease  aid  is  furnished  to  a  foreign  country,  reverse 
lend-lease  of  supplies  and  services  will  continue  to 
be  received  by  the  United  States  from  that 
country. 

UNRRA  Sanitary  Conventions 

Australia 

The  Australian  Minister  informed  the  Secretary 
of  State,  by  a  note  dated  March  26,  1945,  that  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
desires  to  notify  its  accession  to  the  International 
Sanitary  Convention,  1944,  and  to  the  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation, 
1944,  with  reservations.  The  note  of  March  26, 
1945  from  the  Australian  Minister  was  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  April  3,  1945. 

The  accession  of  the  Australian  Government  to 
the  two  conventions  is  subject  to  certain  reserva- 


t ions,  including  a  reservation  that  neither  of  the 
conventions  should  apply  to  the  Territories  of 
Papua  and  Norfolk  Islands  or  the  Mandated  Ter- 
ritories of  New  Guinea  and  Nauru. 

The  conventions,  which  relate  to  the  perform- 
ance by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion  Administration  of  duties  and  functions  of  the 
International  Office  of  Public  Health  at  Paris, 
came  into  force  January  15, 1945. 

Aviation  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  May  15] 

The  following  action,  not  previously  announced, 
has  been  taken  on  the  Interim  Agreement  on  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation,  the  International  Air 
Services  Transit  Agreement  (Two  Freedoms),  the 
International  Air  Transport  Agreement  (Five 
Freedoms),  and  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation,  which  were  concluded  at  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago 
on  December  7,  1944 : 

Ireland 

The  Minister  of  Ireland  informed  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  a  note  dated  April  27  that  the  signa- 
tures affixed  by  the  Irish  Delegation  to  the  interim 
agreement  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the  agree- 
ment by  the  Irish  Government  and  a  binding 
obligation. 

•  India 

Sir  Girja  Shankar  Bajpai,  Agent  General  for 
India,  informed  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
by  a  note  dated  May  1  that  the  signature  affixed 
on  behalf  of  India  to  the  interim  and  transit  agree- 
ments constitutes  an  acceptance  of  the  agreements 
by  the  Government  of  India  and  of  the  obligations 
arising  therefrom.  The  Agent  General  stated  also 
that  "In  signifying  their  acceptance  of  these  agree- 
ments, the  Government  of  India  wish  me  to  point 
out  that  they  do  not  regard  Denmark  or  Thailand 
as  being  parties  thereto,  or  themselves  as  being  in 
treaty  relations  with  either  of  these  countries  as  a 
result  of  these  agreements,  since  the  Danish  and 
Thai  ministers  in  Washington  who  signed  the  final 
act  and  agreements  did  not  represent  the  Govern- 
ments in  their  own  countries,  and  their  signatures 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  362,  and  Mar.  25,  1945,  p. 
500. 
1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1945,  p.  763. 
*  Bulletin  of  May  6,  1945,  p.  876, 
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are  regarded  as  having  been  given  in  their  personal 
capacity  only." 

El  Salvador 

Senor  Felipe  Vega-Gomez,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad 
interim  of  El  Salvador,  signed  on  May  9  the  in- 
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terim  agreement,  the  transit  agreement,  the  trans- 
port agreement,  and  the  convention. 

Panama 

His  Excellency  Samuel  Lewis,  Ambassador  of 
Panama,  signed  the  interim  agreement  on  May  14. 


Free  Enterprise:  A  Basis  for  Peace 


[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  share  in  this  trib- 
ute to  a  great  humanitarian  enterprise.  For  46 
years  from  all  over  this  country  sick  and  discour- 
aged people  have  been  sent  to  Denver  and  have 
found  life  and  hope. 

It  is  a  lofty  purpose  for  any  group  of  men  and 
women  to  unite  the  powers  of  science  with  the  lov- 
ing care  of  sick  men,  women,  and  children  to 
bring  healing  and  health.  Everyone  can  join, 
usually  with  the  understanding  born  of  experi- 
ence, in  the  prayer  to  God  who  feels  the  pain  of 
the  world,  to  look  down  upon  all  sick  and  suffer- 
ing persons;  to  enfold  them  with  His  love,  that 
in  the  midst  of  pain  they  may  find  His  presence ; 
to  grant  to  doctors  and  nurses  tender  hearts  and 
healing  hands ;  and  to  give  health  again  in  body 
and  soul,  for  His  tender  mercy's  sake. 

No  one  has  seriously  challenged  that  lofty  pur- 
pose for  many  centuries,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  • 
There  was  no  personal  relation  to  a  personal  God 
in  any  true  sense  until  Jeremiah,  and  so  no  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  individual  personality 
in  the  sight  of  God.  That  great  prophet,  speak- 
ing in  a  world  where  life  was  cheap  and  man 
buried  in  a  human  mass,  first  proclaimed  the  indi- 
vidual sense  of  responsibility  that  has  laid  the 
basis  for  true  progress.  "They  shall  say  no  more, 
'The  fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  on  edge',  but  each  shall  die  for  his  own 
sin". 

Centuries  later,  from  that  beginning,  the  dis- 
tilled wisdom  of  the  priests  of  Israel  laid  down 
the  second  great  commandment  in  Leviticus, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself",  and 
Jesus,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets   of  Israel, 

"Delivered  at  a  dinner  for  the  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital of  Denver,  Colo.,  on  May  19,  1945,  in  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Taft  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport 
and  Communications  Policy,  Department  of  State. 


Address  by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT1 


placed  the  capstone  when  He  told  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan. 

That  concept  of  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual soul  has  been  challenged  in  these  last  12  years, 
and  brought  disaster  and  grief  to  the  whole  world. 
The  religion  of  Moloch  and  of  Baal  has  been  re- 
vived in  all  their  horror  and  filth  and  sadism. 
Finally,  by  the  struggle  of  all  men  of  good  will, 
the  false  gods  have  been  thrown  down,  and  we 
have  won  the  victory  in  Europe.    In  that  victory 
we  rejoice,  but  the  scars  of  the  victory  are  only  too 
fresh,  the  wounds  are  not  healed,  and  our  sorrows 
continue  as  we  hear,  softly,  Eachel  weeping  for 
her  children. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here  ? 
Do  we  kill  off  all  Germans,  or  all  Japanese  when 
the  Pacific  war  is  over?     It  has  been  proposed, 
and  some  people  seem  to  be  quite  serious  about  it. 
Do  we  revive  the  fierce  mores  of  the  Exodus  into 
Canaan,  that  matched  pretty  closely  the  general 
ideas  of  the  Canaanites  and  of  many  other  tribes 
of  those  days  ? 

When  peace  comes,  we  cannot  kill  the  enemies 
who  have  surrendered,  and  we  cannot,  both  be- 
cause our  hands  would  not,  could  not,  carry 
through  what  some  of  our  enemies  have  done  to 
us  and  ours,  and  also  because  it  just  does  not 
work.  There  has  been  provocation  before,  and 
the  Jewish-Christian  civilization  has  endured  be- 
cause it  has  stood  before  all  provocation  and 
quoted,  "Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord." 

God  has  given  Germany  destruction  such  as  no 
man  has  seen  before  in  modern  times,  immeasur- 
able destruction.  The  destruction  is  not  only 
physical  toppling  of  their  cities,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  much  of  their  youth,  lost  on  the  far-flung 
battlefields  of  the  European  war.  It  is  destruc- 
tion, by  this  beastly  Nazi  philosophy,  of  the  sound 
intelligence  and  the  religious  foundation  of  the 
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youth  that  has  survived.  This  human  destruc- 
tion is  far  more  important  in  the  long  run  than 
the  toppling  of  their  cities.  How  the  Germans 
will  take  this  defeat  no  man  can  say.  The  au- 
thoritarian society  has  left  its  stamp  on  the  minds 
and  attitudes  of  the  German  people,  and  the  cure 
of  this  mental  illness  is  in  no  such  state  of  scien- 
tific development  as  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  to 
which  your  great  institution  has  so  contributed. 

The  destruction  extends  to  the  mental  and 
spiritual  world  of  the  older  generation.  It  is  a 
natural  defense  mechanism  for  them  to  deny  re- 
sponsibility for  everything  that  has  been  done,  but 
the  impact  of  defeat  and  the  realization  of  what  is 
being  visited  upon  them  is  certainly  sinking  into 
the  ordinary  German  mind.  It  will  grow  upon 
them  as  they  gradually  use  up  their  fat  and  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  diet  like  what  they  left  for 
the  occupied  countries  and  for  their  slave  labor. 
The  Control  Commission  must  see  to  it  that  the 
German  public  does  understand  what  has  been  done 
in  their  name  and  what  the  civilized  world  thinks 
of  them. 

But  we  cannot  forget  that  power  corrupts,  and 
we  must  see  to  it  that  justice  and  peace,  not  re- 
venge, govern  our  conduct  in  Germany. 

Justice  is  not  soft,  but  hard.  When  the  Ger- 
mans called  Christianity  soft,  they  made  their 
greatest  mistake.  Jesus'  philosophy  has  as  its 
foundation  the  toughness  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Neither  Judaism  nor  Christianity  would  have  sur- 
vived otherwise.  Justice  to  the  war  criminals  will 
be  hard. 

Peace  is  our  goal  in  preventing  the  creation 
again  in  Germany  of  a  war  potential.  That  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  faces  us.  The 
surest  way  to  prevent  aggression,  in  addition  to 
the  appropriate  elimination  of  war  industry,  is 
to  follow  up  justice  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord, 
with  an  economic  and  political  system  which  is 
based  on  peace  and  seeks  peace  of  its  own  volition. 
I  don't  know  how  to  treat  paranoid  impulses  of 
a  nation,  or  the  inferiority  complex  that  is  so 
close  to  paranoia.  I  only  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  mailed  fist  without  some  intelligent  treatment 
for  diseased  minds  may  land  us  in  trouble  again. 
Germany  needs  hard  justice  plus  a  lot  of  medical 
treatment  right  away. 

How  we  combine  that  medical  treatment  with 
education  is  a  difficult  problem.  Evil  has  been 
there  naked  and  unashamed,  and  none  of  us  has 
solved  the  problem  of  evil.     One  thing  is  certain, 
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that  it  will  not  be  solved  in  Germany  by  waving 
the  bloody  shirt.  The  tough,  fair,  reasoned  state- 
ments of  General  Eisenhower  and  General  Clay 
give  hope  for  intelligent  solutions. 

I  have  spoken  of  Germany  first  because  it  is  the 
specter  at  the  feast  of  victory  in  Europe.  But 
the  great  problem  for  all  of  us  is  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  all  Europe.  Europe  is  no  alien  land.  It 
is  the  motherland  of  most  of  our  people.  Our 
tradition  is  Anglo-Saxon,  we  say,  and  it  is,  but 
what  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  but  a  part  of 
the  European  tradition.  It  is  made  up  of  two 
streams,  the  Jewish-Christian  inheritance  of  re- 
ligion and  ethics,  and  the  Greek-Roman  inheri- 
tance of  reason  and  government.  All  that  has 
been  woven  together  into  strands  that  are  part  of 
our  life  and  instinct. 

Hitler  and  Goebbels  and  Streicher  tried  to  defile 
and  destroy  that  tradition  and  civilization,  and 
to  exchange  for  it  a  crazy  demoniac  mythology. 
They  failed. 

Now  we  must  restore  the  foundations  for  a 
peaceful  neighborhood  of  nations  in  friendly  as- 
sociation with  each  other,  and  help  them  assume 
their  rightful  place  in  world  organization.  Be- 
cause freedom  is  the  heart  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, we  want  these  peoples  to  establish  the  social 
and  political  system  under  which  they  wish  to  live. 
We  do  not  seek  to  compel  a  return  to  the  past  even 
if  we  could.  We  want  there  as  here  a  society  which 
shall  provide  more  opportunity  for  the  children, 
greater  justice  and  prosperity  for  all. 

That  kind  of  goal  is  not  achieved  overnight ;  it 
may  take  generations.  If  that  goal  is  sound  we 
do  not  need  to  worry  about  temporary  blocks. 
If  we  are  right,  as  we  are  convinced  that  we  are, 
we  shall  progress  toward  that  goal. 

The  achievement  of  that  goal  is  in  large  part  a 
problem  of  politics  and  statesmanship,  but  there 
is  no  more  important  part  of  politics  or  statesman- 
ship than  the  economic  relations  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

As  the  San  Francisco  conference  moves  on,  as  the 
various  controversial  issues  are  shaken  down  and 
solutions  emerge,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  recon- 
struction problem  in  Europe  presses  upon  us,  more 
and  more  of  us  Americans  are  seeing  clearly  that 
we  must  tackle  the  great  economic  problems  of 
the  world  with  intelligence  and  firmness. 

Most  of  the  world  wants  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade.  Each  of  the  nations  wants  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  its  people,  their  prosperity, 
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their  health,  their  well-being.  Many  of  the  na- 
tions want  those  improvements  without  having  the 
know-how  or  the  trained  manpower  to  achieve 
them.  The  leading  nations  of  the  past  in  that 
progress,  all  but  the  United  States,  are  devastated 
physically,  much  of  their  manpower  is  gone  or 
crippled,  and  they  are  terribly,  f righteningly  tired. 
They  need  fresh,  vital  courage  and  confidence  to 
overcome  their  fears.  Their  instinctive  reaction 
is  defensive,  protective.  It  is  the  youth  of  all 
nations  that  has  been  lavishly  spent  in  this  war, 
and  that  loss  is  what  we  need  most  to  replace. 

In  that  state  of  affairs  the  United  States  of 
America  has  a  heavy  responsibility.  We  must 
give  leadership  and  supply  much  of  the  vitality 
the  world  needs.  We  ought  to  do  it,  but  it  is  also 
in  our  own  interest.  Our  bread  upon  those  waters 
will  return  to  us  again. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  keep  ourselves  strong.  We 
have  an  Army  and  Navy  second  to  none.  I  am 
not  saying  that  boastfully,  but  as  a  fact  that  careful 
cautious  appraisal  will  justify.  That  tool  of  our 
responsibility  needs  to  be  kept  efficient  and  to  be 
maintained  at  the  strength  which  our  civil  policy 
requires,  but  no  more. 

The  next  step  in  discharging  our  responsibility 
is  to  maintain  high  levels  of  peacetime  employ- 
ment in  this  country.  Never  again  can  the  world 
outside  endure  the  shock  of  another  reduction  in 
our  foreign  business  like  that  between  1928  and 
1931.  Between  those  years  our  purchases  and  in- 
vestments abroad  dropped  from  six  billion  to  two 
billions  of  dollars. 

But  a  few  Americans  in  plain  words,  and  many 
Americans  by  thoughtless  inference,  say  that  we 
can  do  those  two  things,  defend  ourselves  and  keep 
employed  and  save  our  own  skins  while  we  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  stew  in  the  juice  which  it  has 
brewed  for  itself.  That  position  is  not  only  sinful 
and  vicious,  but  it  is  nonsense.  We  cannot  live 
to  ourselves  in  the  world  of  1945.  Our  prosperity 
in  the  long  run,  and  probably  in  less  time  than 
that,  can  be  destroyed  by  disaster  around  us.  We 
cannot  shut  out  the  world  except  by  controls  which 
inevitably  destroy  our  freedom  at  home.  Free  en- 
terprise cannot  be  confined  within  even  our  wide 
borders  and  continue  to  exist.  The  destruction  of 
free  enterprise  abroad  like  the  destruction  of  de- 
mocracy abroad  is  a  threat  to  free  enterprise  and 
democracy  at  home. 

Even  if  that  were  not  true,  we  cannot  do  with- 
out our  suppliers  of  raw  materials  abroad,  and 
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that  interdependence  will  grow  each  year.  Those 
raw  materials  are  not  the  only  things  we  can  profit 
by  importing.  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Far  East  were  the  cradles  of  civilization.  They 
have  important  contributions  to  make  to  our  hap- 
piness and  our  prosperity  at  home.  They  are  to- 
day our  neighbors,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and 
we  have  to  get  along  with  them. 

So  we  must  solve  cooperatively  our  economic 
relationships  in  foreign  trade  and  in  financial  ex- 
change. The  mechanical  procedures  come  first, 
and  no  procedures  can  work  without  our  support. 
Yet  the  procedures  are  cooperative  mechanisms, 
and  everybody  has  to  agree.  We  don't  accept 
dictation,  and  neither  do  our  world  neighbors. 
They  aren't  coming  around  on  bended  knee, 
and  we  can't  issue  order  to  play  our  way  or  we 
don't  play. 

That  is  why  we  have  worked  out  in  the  Govern- 
ment a  broad  program  of  foreign  economic  policy. 
You  will  find  it  summarized  very  effectively  in 
the  sixth  report  of  the  Colmer  committee,  an  out- 
standing group  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including,  besides  Colmer,  Jere  Cooper 
and  Jerry  Voorhis  on  the  Democratic  side,  and 
Carroll  Reece,  Cliff  Hope,  and  Jesse  Wolcott  on 
the  Republican  side.  The  general  lines  of  that 
report  agree  almost  completely  with  the  position  of 
the  executive  departments,  and  it  is  an  American 
program,  not  a  partisan  program.  It  is  obviously 
inappropriate  for  me  to  discuss  such  a  program  in 
detail  on  an  occasion  like  this,  but  I  am  so  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  this  field  in  these  next  few  years  will 
affect  not  only  our  own  future  but  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  world  that  I  know 
you  will  bear  with  me  in  a  brief  statement. 

The  keynote  of  the  program  is  struck  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Colmer  committee  report : 

"The  foreign  economic  policies  recommended  in 
this  report  are  intended  both  to  establish  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  a  durable  peace  and  to  assist 
in  providing  high  and  expanding  levels  of  income 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  developing  a  program 
with  these  aims  in  view,  the  committee  has  also 
been  constantly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  principles  of  individual  freedom 
and  private  initiative  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  welfare  in  the  past.  While  many  of 
the  measures  suggested  in  the  report  involve  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  such  agencies  are  in  no  case 
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■ended  to  supplant  the  activities  of  individuals. 
)n  the  contrary,  the  committee  believes  that  adop- 
ts of  it>  foreign  economic  program  would  assist 
materially  in  relaxing  the  pre-war  governmental 
ptraints  upon  private  initiative. 

"Our  foreign  trade,  though  only  5  to  7  percent 
i  our  national  income,  provides  us  with  many  es- 
ential  products  and  raw  materials,  and  affords  us 

very  important  market  for  certain  agricultural 
nd  manufactured  products.  Moreover,  this  trade, 
rhieh  is  small  compared  with  our  total  national 
olume  of  business,  has  a  very  important  impact 
ipon  other  nations,  many  of  which  depend  heavily 
ipon  international  trade. 

''High  levels  of  output  and  employment  at 
lome,  which  the  committee  has  studied  extensively, 
ire  therefore  an  essential  requirement  for  ex- 
Lnded  world  trade.  The  measures  suggested  in 
his  report  are  intended  to  enable  both  the  United 
Mates  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  enjoy  the  last- 
ng  benefits  of  a  large  and  expanding  volume  of 
s-orld  trade." 

These  are  the  three  main  parts  of  our  problem, 
foreign  investment,  foreign  exchange,  and  trade 
aarriers.  As  soon  as  hostilities  stop,  and  for 
Europe  that  means  now,  reconstruction  begins, 
uul  the  United  States  is  the  main  source  of  capi- 
:al  equipment.  Do  we  invest  abroad  or  don't  we? 
A.nd  do  we  supply  consumers'  goods? 

If  we  do  begin  to  trade  abroad,  we  must  find 
lays  for  exchanging  goods,  and  that  requires  us 
to  straighten  out  the  currency  tangles. 

As  soon  as  we  try  to  trade,  we  run  into  bar- 
riers and  discriminations  in  other  countries,  and 
if  we  object  we  are  told  at  once  about  our  own 
barriers  and  discriminations. 

While  the  Colmer  committee's  sixth  report  is  re- 
spectful of  congressional  courtesy  on  two  matters 
pending  before  other  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  report  clearly  endorses  the 
principles  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements,  espe- 
cially the  Fund,  and  of  the  [Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Renewal  Bill,  including  the  increased 
authority.  The  Colmer  committee  report  shows  no 
dissent,  but  you  have  already  noted  in  the  press 
that  both  these  proposals  are  the  subject  of  quite 
bitter  controversy  in  Congress.  It  is  only  because 
I  believe  it  is  good  for  the  digestion  to  rouse  a 
dinner  audience  at  this  stage  of  the  evening,  and 
because  most  people  like  to  sit  in  on  a  fight,  that  I 
say  just  one  further  word  on  one  of  those  issues 
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for  which  I  have  some  responsibility  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

In  spite  of  wide  Republican  support  for  the  Hull 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  program,  evidenced 
by  the  endorsement  of  the  program  within  the  last 
year  by  the  last  three  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  Mr.  Landon,  Mr.  Willkie,  and  Mr. 
Dewey,  and  in  spite  of  overwhelming  newspaper 
and  poll  support  both  for  the  program  and  the 
increased  authority,  the  American  Tariff  League, 
representing  a  group  of  industries  not  actually 
damaged,  but  fearful  of  the  future,  has  put  such 
pressure  on  individual  Congressmen  that  the  bill 
almost  failed  to  get  out  of  committee,  and  faces 
a  bitter  opposition  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

Six  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  minority 
and  will  be  fought  out  on  the  floor.  They  are  in- 
nocent-looking but  actually  they  are  designed  to 
torpedo  the  program  just  as  they  were  designed  to 
do  so  in  1934, 1937,  1940,  and  1943.  The  proposal 
to  give  Congress  a  veto  power,  for  instance,  would 
restore  just  the  kind  of  log-rolling  that  every  re- 
sponsible American  statesman,  Republican  or 
Democrat,  has  condemned  for  20  years.  The  real 
test  of  support  of  the  Hull  program  is  to  vote 
against  these  crippling  amendments. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  a  public  statement  Tuesday 
offered  to  go  along  with  a  simple  renewal  for  a 
year.  But  the  average  time  for  the  careful  study 
and  consideration  of  the  effects  of  possible  cuts  in 
each  commodity  and  the  negotiation  of  an  agree- 
ment is  over  12  months.  So  the  proposal  is  in  fact 
to  do  nothing  for  a  year,  on  the  ground  that  "im- 
portant trade  agreements  are  not  being  written 
now  under  wartime  conditions". 

That  position  shows  a  complete  ignorance  of 
what  we  are  up  against  abroad  in  these  next  12 
months.  We  need  an  enabling  act  like  the  Dough- 
ton  bill  now,  not  one  year  or  two  years  from  now, 
because  we  need  bargaining  power  which  is  now 
substantially  exhausted. 

The  times  are  unsettled,  but  in  Latin  America 
where  great  surpluses  of  our  dollars  exist,  they 
will  begin  spending  them  now  in  these  next  12 
months  for  their  own  industrialization,  and  they 
may  well  consider  also  beginning  protective  tar- 
iffs and  quotas  as  they  do  it.  We  need  to  start 
talking  with  cards  in  our  hands,  now. 

In  Europe  there  is  a  very  delicate  balance  be- 
tween those  who  want,  or  feel  they  must  have, 
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government  management  of  their  economy  and 
their  foreign  trade,  and  those  who  would  like  to 
agree  with  us.  That  balance  will  be  tipped  one 
way  or  the  other  in  the  next  12  months.  We  are 
still  in  the  war,  but  they  are  beginning  to  make 
their  post-war  trade  arrangements  now.  If  we 
now  serve  notice  by  rejecting  the  Doughton  bill, 
that  we  will  not  give  increased  bargaining  power, 
that  we  will  not  sit  down  at  once  and  see  what  we 
can  work  out,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  we  will 
mark  time  for  12  months  while  they  need  our  help 
the  most,  they  will  go  to  temporary  government 
control,  perhaps  permanently.  Twelve  months 
from  now,  we  shall  have  to  make  some  concessions 
even  to  get  back  to  where  we  are  today. 

If  we  let  Europe,  England  and  France  espe- 
cially, with  all  that  their  influence  and  example 
means,  go  to  government-managed  foreign  trade, 
how  long  can  we  stay  out  of  it,  little  as  we  like  it  ? 
And  government-managed  foreign  trade,  govern- 
ment-to-government bilateral  deals,  government 
purchasing  and  selling,  means  the  continuance  of 
government  controls  at  home. 

So  there  is  your  choice  in  this  fight.  It  is  a 
fight  for  free  enterprise,  the  only  atmosphere  in 
which  the  kind  of  spiritual  freedom  and  mutual 
friendliness  and  brotherly  love  that  we  believe  in 
can  continue  to  exist  at  home.  It  is  the  only  basis 
on  which  we  can  build  a  world  of  good  neighbors. 

Summer- School  Attendance  at 
The  National  Autonomous 
University  of  Mexico 

[Released  to  the  press  May  18] 

The  Department  announced  that  information 
has  been  received  that  the  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer school  of  the  National  Autonomous  University 
of  Mexico,  Mexico  City,  during  the  1945  sessions 
will  be  limited  to  1,300  persons.  Numbered  regis- 
tration cards  are  being  issued  to  persons  accepted 
by  the  University  of  Mexico,  and  only  persons 
holding  one  of  these  registration  cards  will  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  class.es. 

Any  persons  planning  to  attend  the  summer 
school  of  the  National  Autonomous  University  of 
Mexico  should,  therefore,  make  sure  that  before 
they  leave  for  Mexico  they  have  a  registration  card 
issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  University  in  Mex- 
ico City. 


Visit  of  Brazilian 
Engineer  and  Educator 

[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

Elisio  Carvalho-Lisboa,  distinguished  Brazilian 
civil  engineer  and  educator  and  a  former  mayor 
of  Bahia,  plans  to  visit  public-works  projects  in 
the  United  States  as  a  guest  of  the  Department  ofl 
State.  He  is  especially  interested  in  public  hous- 
ing and  city  planning.  While  in  Washington,  he 
has  conferred  with  members  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Housing  Authority,  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  and  the  National  Hous- 
ing Agency. 

He  has  published  several  books  and  numerous 
articles  in  the  field  of  his  profession.  At  present 
he  is  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Poly- 
technical  School  at  Bahia. 
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United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ' 


The  steebing  committee  met  this  afternoon 
.  to  review  the  progress  made  by  the  Confer- 
ee and  to  consider  procedures  for  its  remain- 
r  work.  Progress  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
d  we  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  the 
afting  of  the  Charter  in  about  two  weeks. 
ocedures  which  will  assist  in  reaching  that  goal 
ire  adopted  by  the  Steering  Committee. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  technical  committees  will  be 
le  to  complete  most  of  their  work  this  week 

consolidating  amendments  of  a  generally  simi- 
[  nature,  so  that  they  can  be  considered  in 
oups  rather  than  separately,  and  by  assigning 
e  actual  drafting  of  proposals  to  subcommittees. 
Proposals  adopted  by  the  technical  committees 
.11  be  reported  immediately  to  the  Coordination 
jmmittee,  which  will  examine  them  in  relation 

the  Charter  as  a  whole  and  redraft  them  in 
arter  form.  This  procedure  will  be  followed 
en  when  the  proposals  form  only  part  of  a 
lapter  or  a  section. 

Committees  may  at  the  same  time  report  their 
•oposals   to   the   appropriate   commissions   for 


simultaneous  review  of  substance.    This  proce- 
dure is  within  the  discretion  of  the  committees. 

Proposals  which  have  been  redrafted  in  charter 
form  by  the  Coordination  Committee  will  then 
be  reported  to  the  commissions  for  final  commis- 
sion action.  It  is  hoped  that  this  second  stage 
can  be  reached  in  the  week  beginning  May 
twenty-eighth.  After  the  commissions  have 
acted,  the  Charter  as  a  whole  will  be  reported  to 
plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference  for  final  ap- 
proval and  signature. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  while  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  reach  these  goals,  we  must  not  sacrifice 
either  opportunity  for  full  and  free  discussion 
or  the  utmost  care  in  drafting  in  the  interests 
of  speed  alone.  The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
has  placed  us  face  to  face  with  many  urgent 
problems  which  require  the  attention  of  the  dele- 
gates at  this  Conference.  But  the  establishment 
of  the  World  Organization  for  which  we  came 
here  to  write  the  Charter  is  the  only  foundation 
upon  which  we  can  proceed  to  deal  successfully 
with  these  other  problems  in  the  construction  of 
lasting  peace. 


PROPOSALS  SUBMITTED  TO  REGIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State1 


teleased  to  the  press  by  the  United  States  Delegation  May  20] 

With  reference  to  my  statement  of  May  15, 1945 
lat  "As  a  result  of  discussions  with  a  number  of 
iterested  delegations,  proposals  will  be  made  to 
larify  in  the  Charter  the  relationship  of  regional 
gencies  and  collective  arrangements  to  the  world 
>rganization",2  it  has  been  decided  that  the  fol- 


'Made  in  San  Francisco  on  May  21,  1945.    Mr. 
nius  is  Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee. 
*  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1945,  p.  930. 


Stet- 


lowing  proposals  will  be  submitted  to  the  Kegional 
Committee  tomorrow : 

CHAPTER  VIII 

Section  A,  Paragraph  3 

3.  The  parties  to  any  dispute  the  continuance  of 
which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  should  obligate 
themselves,  first  of  all,  to  seek  a  solution  by  nego- 
tiation, mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration  or  ju- 
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dicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional  agencies  or 
arrangements?  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their 
own  choice.  The  Security  Council  should  call 
upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  by  such 
means. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

Section  B,  New  Paragraph  12 

12.  Nothing  in  this  Charter  impairs  the  in- 
herent right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  mem- 
ber state,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security.  Measures  taken  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  of  self-defense  shall  be  immedi- 
ately reported  to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Security  Council  under  this  Charter  to  take 
at  any  time  such  action  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace 
and  security. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  IS  I ELITE 
Section  C 

1.  Nothing  in  the  Charter  should  preclude  th 
existence  of  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  ■ 
dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  mato 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  as  ar 
appropriate  for  regional  action,  provided  such  ar 
rangements  or  agencies  and  their  activities  an 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  th 
Organization.  Tlie  member  states  comprlsiru 
such  agencies  or  entering  into  such  arrangement 
should  make  every  effort  to  achieve  peaceful  set 
tlement  of  local  disputes  through  such  agencies  o; 
arrangements  before  referring  them  to  the  M 
curity  Council.  The  Security  Council  should  en* 
courage  the  development  of  peaceful  settlement  o) 
local  disputes  through  such  regional  arrangements, 
or  by  such  regional  agencies,  either  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  states  concerned  or  by  reference  f roir 
the  Security  Council. 

^  This  paragraph  in  no  way  impairs  the  applica- 
Hon  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  section  A  of  thii 
chapter. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  RELATIONS 
Remarks  by  Assistant  Secretary  MacLeish 


This  is  Archibald  MacLeish.  I  had  hoped  to 
be  back  in  San  Francisco  in  time  for  this 
broadcast.2  In  some  ways,  however,  a  perspective 
of  3,000  miles  is  not  without  its  uses.  You  don't 
see  as  much  of  the  brick-by-brick  building  of  the 
walls,  but  you  get  a  better  sense  of  the  look  of  the 
entire  building  and  of  the  landscape  in  which  it 
stands. 

It  looks  from  here  as  though  the  Conference  at 
San  Francisco  had  reached  the  point  in  its  work  at 
which  the  old  New  England  farmers  used  to  call 
in  the  neighbors  for  a  barn-raising.  The  founda- 
tions, originally  laid  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
vastly  improved  by  the  four-power  discussions  at 

1  Amendments  are  in  italics. 

'Made  on  May  26,  1945,  on  the  NBC  broadcast  entitled 
"Report  from  San  Francisco:  Our  Foreign  Policy".  Mr. 
MacLeish  spoke  from  Washington ;  the  remainder  of  the 
program  was  broadcast  from  San  Francisco. 


the  beginning  of  the  Conference,  are  pretty  solidly 
in  place,  and  the  technical  committees  are  well 
along  with  their  job  of  nailing  down  the  frame- 
work. Virtually  all  that  remains  to  be  done  now 
is  the  drafting  work  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, the  public  work  of  the  various  commissions, 
and  the  plenary  sessions  at  which  the  technical' 
work  will  be  approved  or  modified,  and  the  build- 
ing hoisted  into  place. 

But  there  is  not  only  the  new  structure  of  the^ 
international  Organization  to  look  at :  there  is  also; 
the  world  landscape  in  which  the  structure  will] 
stand.    A  good  many  people  are  discouraged  by; 
the  look  of  that  landscape.    A  good  many,  indeed,, 
are  impressed— unhappily  impressed— by  the  con- 
trast between  the  new  and  shining  structure  in!! 
process  of  successful  completion  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  dark  and  stormy  world  beyond  its  silvery 
towers. 
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Specifically — and  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
ecific — some  observers  see  a  striking  contrast  be- 
een  our  fortunate  collaboration  with  the  Rus- 
ins  in  San  Francisco  and  what  they  consider  the 
dure  of  our  collaboration  with  the  Russians  in, 
land,  and  elsewhere  in  eastern  Europe. 
It  is  now  generally  recognized,  in  spite  of  dif- 
BDces  which  have  of  course  occurred,  and  in 
ite  of  the  sensational  headlines  which  introduced 
lain  San  Francisco  stories  earlier  in  the  Con- 
rence,  that  the  real  news  of  San  Francisco  is  not 
b  alleged  crises,  clashes,  and  collisions,  but  the 
ct  that  what  might  have  been  crises,  and  what 
ight  have  been  collisions,  turned  out,  for  the 
3st  part,  to  be  cordial  and  understanding  agree- 
ants. 

The  so-called  regional  issue  is  an  excellent  ex- 
iple.  We  and  the  Russians  were  described  as 
ing  completely  at  loggerheads  on  that  question, 
hen  the  whole  story  was  in,  it  became  clear,  even 
those  who  make  a  business  of  discovering  differ- 
ces  of  opinion,  that  there  had  never  been  a  seri- 
is  difference  between  the  Russian  Delegation  and 
ir  own. 

To  some,  however,  the  amity  and  agreement  and 
mmon  purpose  in  San  Francisco  merely  serve  to 
iphasize,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  dark  vistas 
oich  observers  report  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Dlitical  events  in  Europe  are  regarded  in  some 
larters  not  only  as  denying  the  promise  of  San 
rancisco  but  as  qualifying  the  hope  that  the  con- 
ouing  collaboration  between  the  great  powers, 
Don  which  San  Francisco  is  based,  can  continue, 
jrtain  commentators  have  even  spoken  openly  of 
1  inevitable  conflict  of  interest  between  the  Rus- 
ans  and  ourselves,  and  have  debated  the  question 
hether  Russia,  our  present  ally  in  this  war,  is  our 
lemy  or  our  friend — a  curious  debate,  one  would 
link,  with  our  soldiers  living  side  by  side  in  con- 
lered  Germany  and  our  common  dead  but  freshly 
iried. 

All  this  is  as  disturbing  as  it  is  confusing  to  the 
snsible  citizens  of  this  country.  It  would  be  seri- 
us  also — tragically  serious — if  it  were  not  for  one 
ling :  that  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  and  that 
hat  the  facts  speak  of  is  profoundly  reassuring 
)  any  man  who  will  open  his  ears  and  listen.  The^ 
icts  are  these. 
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First,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  StatesS 
have  proved,  in  the  most  difficult  geographic,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  circumstances  under 
which  allies  have  ever  attempted  to  act  as  allies, 
that  they  can  work  together  in  the  difficult  and 
trying  prosecution  of  a  total  war. 

Second,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  proved  in  the  laborious  conversations  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks,  and  in  the  delicate  negotiations  at 
Yalta,  and  in  the  difficult  four-power  stage  at  San 
Francisco,  that  they  can  reconcile  their  views  and 
arrive  at  common  understandings  on  problems 
which  have  resisted,  hitherto,  the  best  efforts  of 
the  best  diplomatic  minds  of  many  generations, 
and  which  have  never  yet  been  solved. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  more  obvious  facts. 
There  are  also  certain  underlying  facts  which  speak 
with  equal  eloquence. 

The  first  is  this : 

the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  conflict  at  no  point  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  second  is  this : 

the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  coun- 
tries independently  rich  in  their  own  resources, 
needing  little  from  the  world  outside. 

And  there  is  a  third : 

the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  both 
young,  strong,  self-confident  countries,  with  their 
own  business  to  attend  to;  countries  which,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  philosophy,  and  however 
they  may  differ  in  practice,  aim  in  their  several  and 
dissimilar  ways  at  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
betterment  of  the  lot  of  their  own  people  and  not 
at  the  conquest  of  the  earth. 

There  is  no  necessary  reason,  in  other  words,  in 
the  logic  of  geography,  or  in  the  logic  of  economics, 
or  in  the  logic  of  national  objectives,  why  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  ever 
find  themselves  in  conflict  with  each  other,  let  alone 
in  the  kind  of  conflict  reckless  and  irresponsible 
men  have  begun  now  to  suggest. 

There  are  differences  between  us:  real  differ- 
ences. Poland  is  one.  It  will  take  will  and  time 
and  effort — Russian  will  and  time  and  effort  as 
well  as  American  will  and  time  and  effort — to  find 
an  answer  to  Poland.  But  there  is  no  necessary  or 
logical  reason  why  an  answer  to  Poland  or  to  any 
other  difference  should  not  be  found.  Indeed  the 
answers  must  be  found. 

What  underlies  the  current  talk  of  inevitable 
conflict  between  the  two  nations,  in  other  words, 


I 
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is  nothing  real :  nothing  logical.  The  basis  of  the 
fear  is  only  fear  itself.  The  basis  of  the  suspicion 
is  nothing  more  substantial  than  suspicion. 

There  are  apparently  some  Americans  who  are 
so  uncertain  of  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  great 
American  tradition  that  they  feel  the  safety  of  our 
institutions  is  endangered  by  the  mere  existence, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world,  of  a  different, 
and  to  us  distasteful,  tradition  and  philosophy. 
There  are  doubtless  some  Russians  who  have  sim- 
ilar fears  of  the  great  American  democratic  tradi- 
tion which  has  now  emerged  from  a  successful  war 
as  the  most  powerful  moral  and  intellectual  force 
of  this  generation. 

The  answer  to  the  fearful  in  both  countries  is 
the  answer  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  to  the  fearful  few 
in  the  United  States  in  1933 :  "The  only  thing  we 
have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  faint-hearted  among  the 
Russians  but  certainly  Americans  who  have  so 
little  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion that  they  fear  the  presence  in  the  world  of  a 
different  tradition,  and  are  ready  to  regard  con- 
flict as  inevitable,  have  little  understanding  of 
their  own  people,  or  the  history  of  their  coun- 
try— have  little  understanding,  above  all,  of  the 
meaning  of  the  victory  their  nation  and  its  allies 
have  now  won. 

It  is  true,  in  other  words,  that  the  landscape 
against  which  the  structure  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  raised  is  a  clouded  landscape.  But  no  one 
expected  that  the  end  of  the  war  would  bring  a 
return  to  perfect  peace. 

It  is  true  also  that  there  are  difficulties — difficul- 
ties between  the  Russians  and  ourselves — in  Po- 
land and  in  other  countries.  But  no  one  ever 
doubted  that  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
would  present  the  world  with  many  difficulties. 

What  is  important  is  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  and  the  Russian  people  have  proved  in  war, 
and  proved  in  peace,  that  they  are  capable  of  sur- 
mounting together  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
which  peace  or  war  can  face  them. 

What  is  important  is  this:  that  the  true  facts 
about  the  world,  if  only  we  will  look  at  those  true 
facts,  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  question  that 
there  is  no  reason  in  logic,  and  no  reason  in  sub- 
stance, why  the  Russians  and  ourselves,  given  the 
will— given  the  will  on  both  sides — to  solve  the 
problems  which  now  face  us,  cannot  make  and 
preserve  a  long  and  lasting  peace. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETl 

Lend-Lease  Operations 

LETTER    OF   THE    PRESIDENT   TO    CONGRES 
TRANSMITTING     19TH     QUARTERLY     REPOB 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  22] 

To   the    Congress    of   the   United   States  { 
America  : 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  nineteenth  n 
port  of  operations  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  f( 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1945. 

On  May  6,  1945,  Nazi  Germany  capitulated  1 
the  combined  forces  of  the  United  Nations.  Len< 
lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  as  the  basic  mechi 
nisms  of  combined  allied  war  supply  made  a  viti 
contribution  to  that  victory. 

The  defeat  of  Germany  was  the  first  objective ( 
allied  military  strategy.  There  remains,  in  tl 
Pacific,  another  powerful  and  fanatical  foe,  tl 
Japanese,  who,  in  the  never-to-be-forgotten  an 
fateful  Sunday  of  December  7,  1941,  struck  I 
Pearl  Harbor  in  a  treacherous  blow  against  tl 
peace  and  security  of  the  world.  They,  too,  mm 
be  taught  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  worl 
are  sacred  and  not  to  be  broken  by  any  aggressi 
nation. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  United  Nations  forfl 
were  engaging  the  Nazis  in  Europe,  allied  foro 
succeeded  in  piercing  the  perimeter  of  Japanese  d 
fenses  and  established  the  bases  from  which  d 
cisive  offensives  can  be  launched.  Now  all  of  tl 
might  and  power  of  the  United  States,  the  Britis 
Empire,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  our  oth< 
allies  can  be  brought  to  bear,  together  with  tl 
Chinese  forces,  against  Japan. 

Long  and  costly  as  the  struggle  ahead  may  be, 
has  been  immeasurably  shortened  by  the  system  < 
lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease.  To  crush  Na: 
and  Japanese  tyranny,  we  have  sent  overseas  i 
join  our  allies  on  the  battlefront  American  fightii) 
men  equipped  with  the  best  weapons  America 
ingenuity  and  skill  can  produce.  They  have  bee 
further  strengthened  through  reverse  lend-leas 
with  all  that  they  needed  which  our  fighting  allii 
could  provide.  Our  fighting  partners  at  the  froi 
had  more  men  for  the  battle  than  they  could  suppl 
and,  through  lend-lease,  we  sent  the  weapons,  tl 
food,  and  the  material  with  which  they  could  bea 
fully  their  burden  of  the  battle. 
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We  cannot  measure  the  sacrifice  and  heroism  of 

ir  American  forces  on  the  war  front  or  the  efforts 
'the  men  and  women  on  the  production  front  here 
home.  Nor  ran  we  measure  the  contribution  to 
ctorv  of  those  allied  fighting  men  who,  with  their 
vn  and  lend-lease  weapons,  fought  and  fell,  or  the 
urage  and  valor  of  their  people  behind  the  lines 
bo,  steadfastly  through  long  years  under  attack, 
•oduced  the  food  and  tools  needed  for  victory, 
ach  of  the  United  Nations  has  contributed  to  the 
K)l  of  fighting  power  in  accordance  with  its  abili- 
?s  and  capacities. 

Adjustments  and  reductions  in  allied  war  pro- 
lction  and  in  the  lend-lease  program  will  be  pos- 
ble  even  as  we  and  our  allies  throw  augmented 
•rces  into  the  decisive  offensives  against  the  Jap- 
lese.  The  task  of  reconversion  and  reconstruc- 
on  is  commencing.  At  the  same  time  lend-lease 
id  reverse  lend-lease  must  continue  as  a  military 
?cessity  on  the  scale  required  to  build  the  over- 
helming  power  which  alone  can  save  American 
id  allied  lives  and  bring  an  early  and  complete 
id  to  this  terrible  war. 


Harry  S.  Truman 


he  White  House, 
May  22, 1945. 


larry  Hopkins  and 
oseph  E.  Davies  on 
Special  Missions  for 
he  President 


leleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  23] 

The  President  has  requested  Harry  Hopkins  and 
oseph  E.  Davies  to  undertake  special  missions 
>r  him. 

Mr.  Hopkins  will  proceed  in  company  with  Am- 
assador  Averell  Harriman  to  Moscow  to  converse 
ith  Marshal  Stalin  upon  matters  now  in  discus- 
on  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
rovernment  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Davies  will  go  directly  to  London  to  discuss 
ith  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  other  members 
f  the  British  Government  certain  matters  of  com- 
lon  interest  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
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ain  arising  out  of  the  war.  His  work  in  London 
will,  of  course,  he  integrated  with  that  of  the 
American  Embassy  there,  as  will  be  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hopkins  with  that  of  the  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

The  President  believes  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kins are  peculiarly  qualified  to  undertake  these 
missions  by  reason  of  their  extensive  experience  in 
international  affairs. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  United  States  the  two 
emissaries  will  report  personally  to  the  President. 


Announcement 
Concerning  Displaced 
Persons  in  Europe 

[Released  to  the  press  May  22] 

For  the  benefit  of  many  inquirers  the  State  De- 
partment announces  that  in  view  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  this  time  in  conquered  Germany  and 
areas  recently  liberated  from  German  control  it 
is  not  yet  possible  for  individuals  in  the  United 
States  to  send  either  messages  or  relief  shipments 
to  displaced  persons  there.  After  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  agencies,  including  the  War 
Department,  assurance  can,  however,  be  given  to 
anxious  relatives  and  friends  that  both  military 
and  civil  authorities  are  making  every  effort  to 
care  for  these  displaced  persons  and  to  obtain  and 
compile  information  on  each  individual  case.  Per- 
sons in  the  United  States  who  wish  information 
concerning  the  welfare  and  whereabouts  of  spe- 
cific individuals  in  Germany  should  be  guided  by 
the  following : 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  will  ac- 
cept inquiries  concerning  American  citizens.  In- 
quiries about  aliens,  whether  relatives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  not,  cannot  be  undertaken  by  the 
State  Department  or  by  other  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Inquiries  concerning  United 
Nations  nationals  (i.  e.  nationals  of  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  etc.)  should  be  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  diplomatic  missions  at  Washing- 
ton. Inquiries  concerning  refugees,  stateless  per- 
sons, persons  of  indeterminate  nationality,  etc., 
may  be  sent  to  any  one  of  the  following  private 
organizations,  all  of  which  are  in  a  position  to  re- 
fer them  to  the  central  relief  agencies  in  Europe : 


i: 
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The  American  Christian  Committee  for  Refugees, 
Inc.,  139  Centre  Street,  New  York  City ;  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  20  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia ;  the  Unitarian  Service  Com- 
mittee, 9  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City;  the 
Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society, 
425  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City;  the  Inter- 
national Migration  Service,  122  East  22d  Street, 
New  York  City;  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
the  National  Refugee  Service,  Inc.,  139  Centre 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Preparations  for  Third  Inter- 
American  Radio  Conference 

[Released  to  the  press  May  24] 

The  State  Department  announced  that  a  govern- 
ment-industry meeting  was  held  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  May  23,  1945  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  J.  H.  Dellinger  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  purpose  of  inaugu- 
rating preparations  for  the  Third  Inter- American 
Radio  Conference,  which  is  scheduled  to  convene 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  September  3, 1945. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
a  proposed  agenda  submitted  by  the  Government 
of  Brazil  and  to  items  in  the  existing  inter- 
American  radio  agreements  which  should  be 
studied.  For  these  purposes  six  committees  were 
set  up  for  study  of  inter-American  projects.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Organizational  Matters  under  the 
chairmanship  of  H.  B.  Otterman,  Department 
of  State. 

Committee  on  Technical  Matters  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Col.  A.  G.  Simson,  of  the 
Army  Signal  Corps. 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  Matters  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lloyd  H.  Simson,  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

( ommittee  on  Short  Wave  Broadcasting  Prob- 
lems under  the  chairmanship  of  George  P. 
Adair,  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Operational  Mat- 
ters under  the  chairmanship  of  Capt.  E.  M. 
Webster,  of  the  Coast  Guard. 


Committee  on  Rates  Problems  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Commissioner  Ray  C.  Wakefield, 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  Matters  held  a 
preliminary  meeting  on  the  morning  of  May  24. 
1945.  All  of  the  committees,  with  the  exception 
of  that  dealing  with  rates  problems,  will  meet  in 
the  Department  of  State  in  room  446,  during  May 
31,  June  1,  and  June  2,  on  the  following  schedule: 

May  31, 1945,  9 :  30  a.m.  Committee  on  Organ- 
izational Matters. 

May  31,  1945,  2  p.m.  Committee  on  Miscel- 
laneous Matters. 

June  1,  1945,  9:30  a.m.  Committee  on  Tech- 
nical Matters. 

June  3,  1945,  9 :  30  a.m.  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical Matters. 

June    3,    1945,    2   p.m.        Committee  on  Short 

Wave  Broadcast- 
ing Problems. 


Transfer  of  German  Property 
to  United  States  Government 

[Released  to  the  press  May  23] 

At  3:30  p.  m.,  E.W.T.,  Wednesday,  May  23 
1945,  the  United  States  Government,  acting  as 
trustee  for  the  governments  assuming  power  ir. 
Germany  and  in  consideration  of  the  total  defeat 
of  Germany,  formally  took  over  the  property  oi 
the  German  Embassy  in  Washington.1  A  cer- 
tificate acknowledging  the  transfer  was  signed  bj 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Julius  C.  Holmes  and 
Charles  Bruggmann,  Minister  of  Switzerland 
The  certificate  included  various  papers  such  as  an 
inventory  of  the  effects  in  the  Embassy,  warehouse 
receipts,  deeds  to  property,  and  other  evidences  oi 
properties  held  in  this  country. 

Errata 

Bulletin  of  May  6,  1945,  in  article,  "This 
Hemisphere",  by  S.  W.  Boggs,  page  846,  figure  3, 
"The  map-maker's  conventional  'western  hemi- 
sphere' " :  on  circular  hemisphere,  substitute  let- 
ters "N  I  A  CV"  for  "N  I  A  C";  in  legend 
under  figure  3,  eleventh  line,  substitute  "CV,  Cape 
Verde  Islands"  for  "C,  Canary  Islands". 

1  Huixktin  of  May  13,  1945,  p.  900. 
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Renewal  of  Trade  Agreements  Act 


Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

leleasod  to  the  press  May  22] 

I  am  naturally  very  much  pleased  with  the 
■tion  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
■acting  the  Doughton  bill  favorably  and  with- 
it  limiting  amendments. 

The  attitudes  of  governments  toward  world 
ade  problems  will  not  remain  as  fluid  as  they 
3w  are.  Many  nations  will  shortly  make  firm 
ul  binding  decisions  which  will  determine  in 
ige  part  the  shape  of  the  world  economy  for 
?ars  to  come. 

The  sum  total  of  those  decisions  will  set  the  ball 
riling  either  toward  narrow  economic  national- 
ni.  characterized  by  a  growth  in  tariffs,  quotas, 
B6idies,  discriminations,  and  state  control  of  for- 
ign  trade,  or  toward  the  opposite  goal  of  lowered 
arriers,  more  trade,  greater  productivity,  and 
reater  material  well-being. 

The  fate  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
■I  may  well  tip  the  balance  in  one  direction  or  the 
ther.  The  economic  power  of  the  United  States 
;  so  great  that  few  nations  can  afford  to  set  their 
lans  in  motion  without  knowledge  of  out- 
went ions. 

If  the  Doughton  bill  were  to  fail,  the  event 
•ould  be  widely  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the 
Jhited  States  was  drifting  back  to  economic  isola- 
ionism,  and  other  nations  would  act  accordingly. 
ts  success  would  strengthen  the  prestige  and  in- 
uence  of  our  friends  throughout  the  world  who 
hare  our  creed  of  economic  liberalism  and  free 
nterprise. 

The  minority  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
ffered  an  amendment  to  renew  the  Trade  Agree- 
uents  Act  without  change  for  only  one  year, 
fortunately,  this  amendment  was  defeated.  Since 
he  record  shows  that  most  trade  agreements  take 
aore  than  one  year  to  complete,  the  effect  of  this 
imendment  would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
rnment  for  the  next  12  crucial  months. 

The  passage  of  the  Doughton  bill  would  give 
lotice  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  means 
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Vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ' 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  May  26] 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  on  the  trade-agreements 
program  will  hearten  every  friend  of 
international  collaboration.  The  power 
granted  by  the  legislation,  wisely  used, 
can  greatly  promote  prosperity  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 


to  back  up  its  faith  in  the  liberal  private-enter- 
prise system  with  the  action  necessary  to  make 
that  system  work. 

Address  by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT  2 

[Released  to  the  press  May  22] 

I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  an 
audience  which  has  been  bombarded  with  argu- 
ments on  the  tariff.  You  know  the  trouble  ordi- 
narily in  political  debates  in  this  country  is  that 
each  side  beats  the  air  in  front  of  its  own  sup- 
porters and  never  meets  the  issue  with  those  who 
either  are  opposed  or  are  not  informed.  I'm 
ready  to  assume  that  you  who  are  gathered  here 
tonight  are  in  considerable  part  against  the 
Doughton  bill,  because  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  propaganda  that  has  been  spread  in  Orange 
County.  That  gives  me  a  chance  to  persuade  you 
that  you  have  been  misinformed  and  that  your 
own  interests  require  you  to  support  the  Doughton 
bill.  I'm  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you  can 
put  to  me,  when  I  finish,  and  we'll  end  the  evening 
understanding  each  other  better  than  we  do  now. 

1  On  May  26,  1945  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  Doughton  bill  by  a  vote  of  239  to  153. 

'Delivered  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New- 
bargb,  N.  Y.,  on  May  22,  1945.  Mr.  Taft  is  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications  Policy, 
Department  of  State. 
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I  want  to  begin  by  quoting  what  my  friend 
Representative  Dan  Reed,  from  upper  New  York 
State  and  an  opponent  of  the  bill,  said  to  me 
in  cross-examination  Saturday  a  week  ago  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  referred 
to  "a  group  of  internationally  minded  people 
down  in  the  State  Department  .  .  .  trying 
to  arrange  these  tariff  duties  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  problems  of  the  local  indus- 
tries". Then  later  he  said,  "I  think  we  have  car- 
ried our  idealistic  policy  and  generosity  a  long, 
long  way  beyond  our  vital  interest." 

The  first  thing  I  would  say  is  that  the  State 
Department  has  to  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  interest  of  the  United  States.  Just  like 
the  President  or  any  of  the  other  executive  de- 
partments, we  work  for  the  whole  people,  not 
just  one  congressional  district.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, we  must  reconcile  the  interests  of  as  many 
districts  as  possible,  but  sometimes  there  is  no 
way  to  decide  that  may  not  damage  somebody 
a  little.  When  we  act,  we  only  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  the  substantial  agreement  of  all  the 
agencies  of  the  government  concerned,  and  the 
approval  of  the  President.  That  means  real  and 
serious  consideration  of  the  interests  of  Orange 
County  as  well  as  all  others. 

The  main  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you,  though, 
on  this  point  is  to  tell  you  what  our  job  is  in  the 
State  Department.  We  are  not  special  pleaders 
for  foreigners.  But  things  happen  abroad  which 
are  a  danger  to  the  United  States  interests,  or 
which  warn  that  something  will  happen  in  the 
future  that  may  be  a  danger  to  us.  Do  you  want 
the  Government  to  keep  track  of  things  like  that? 
Of  course  you  do !  That  is  the  job  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  We  look  around  the  world  to  see 
what  is  happening,  and  we  study  out  what  it 
might  do  to  the  United  States  and  what  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  or  what  measures 
ought  not  to  be  taken  here  at  home  because  they 
would  make  it  worse  abroad  and  do  us  more  dam- 
age. Then  we  push  those  measures.  What  else 
would  you  want  us  to  do?  Surely  you  can  only 
give  one  answer:  we  ought  to  stand  up  and  shout 
what  we  believe  is  in  the  U.S.  interest.  That  is 
what  I'm  doing  now.  That  is  what  I  call  inter- 
nationally minded,  and  that  is  our  job.  But  our 
interest  and  our  objective  is  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States — no  more,  no  less.  We  are 
as  good  Americans  as  anybody,  and  we  know  that 
we    can    see    farther    than    some.    We    are    not 


ashamed  of  being  idealistic  and  generous,  if  that 
is  in  the  American  interest.  We  give  nothing 
away  otherwise. 

With  that  general  beginning,  I  am  going  to  get 
right  down  to  earth.  The  Orange  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  been  one  of  many  in  this 
country  attacking  the  Doughton  bill.  Their  let- 
ter of  April  24,  1945  says : 

"The  effect  of  this  reduction  in  tariff  protection 
to  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  be  in  many 
cases  crippling.  It  would  mean  the  importation 
of  foreign  material  and  production  at  prices  which 
we  could  not  possibly  meet  competitively.  The 
result  would  be  companies  going  out  of  business 
and  many  jobs  lost." 

That  is  the  standard  line  of  the  American  Tariff 
League,  which  by  constant  repetition  they  have 
sold  to  many  unwary  producers,  and  it  is  com- 
pletely and  totally  false.  Let  me  give  you  two 
very  specific  examples. 

You  have  a  big  dairy  business  in  Orange  County. 
The  dairymen  in  the  United  States  are  tradition- 
ally opposed  to  the  reciprocal-trade-agreements 
program.  But  you  Orange  County  dairymen  are 
fair,  I'm  sure.  You're  intelligent  enough  to  worry 
about  what  affects  you  here  in  this  country  and  let 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  worry  about  what  they 
believe  affects  them.  If  I  were  talking  in  upper 
New  York  State  or  Land  O'  Lakes,  Wisconsin,  I'd 
be  prepared  to  answer  what  worries  them.  Here 
I'm  talking  to  you  about  what  may  worry  you. 

You  furnish  milk  to  New  York.  Your  pros- 
perity depends  on  the  prosperity  of  your  customers. 
Your  customers  buy  more  milk  and  cream  and 
butter  and  cottage  cheese  and  eggs  when  they  are 
earning  more  money.  You  are  selling  more  to 
New  York  than  ever  before  probably,  though  I 
don't  have  your  latest  figures.  But  pre-war  you 
sold  25  million  gallons  of  milk  to  New  York  in 
1934  and  29  million  gallons  in  1939.  Did  the 
Canadian  agreement  hurt  you  ?  Did  foreign  pro- 
duction come  in  at  prices  you  couldn't  meet,  and 
force  you  out  of  business  because  of  tariff  cuts 
or  quota  increases  in  any  trade  agreement?  On 
the  contrary,  your  business  increased  while  this 
program  was  in  effect.  I  don't  say  this  program 
did  it  all,  but  I'm  certain  it  helped  improve 
New  York  -  area  employment.  Our  business  with 
trade-agreement  countries  increased  twice  as  fast 
in  that  five-year  period  as  it  did  with  non-agree- 
ment countries. 
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Let  me  take  another  sample.    You  have  blown- 
works  in  this  neighborhood.   Representatives 

of  that  industry  came  to  Washington  and  howled 
bloody  murder  about  what  Czech  glass  had  done 
to  them  in  193S.  One  of  them  from  Bellaire  in 
my  State  of  Ohio  testified  he  had  to  discontinue 
several  lines,  and  lost  one  third  of  his  production. 
But  it  then  appeared  that  his  total  sales  volume 
did  not  drop.  What  kind  of  injury  do  you  call 
that?  Is  that  putting  people  out  of  business  or 
>ying  jobs?  The  witness  blamed  it  all  on 
imports  of  Czech  glass,  but  I  know  as  an  Ohioan 
that  Bellaire  lost  out  as  a  glass  center  (hand-made) 
not  to  Czechoslovakia  but  to  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
whore  they  manufacture  by  machine.  And  the 
final  fact  is  that  imports  from  Czechoslovakia  did 
not  flood  the  country.  Here  are  the  figures  of 
Czech  glassware  imports  (other  than  containers) 
affected  by  the  agreement : 

1937:  $5,017,007 
1938 :  3,  786, 898 
1939 :      2,  817, 316 

Of  course  the  war  hit  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
agreement  was  called  off  in  March  1939,  but  the 
figures  show  enough  to  disprove  the  wild  propa- 
ganda of  the  American  Tariff  League. 

Now  let  me  go  at  this  on  a  really  logical  basis. 
What  you  people  who  work  at  Stroock's  or  Firth 
Carpet  or  American  Felt  Company  want  to  know 
is  whether  any  of  us  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
have  any  interest  in  your  jobs,  or  whether  we 
work  somewhere  in  the  stratosphere  and  are  will- 
ing to  plow  under  anybody  who  doesn't  fit  in  with 
our  theories.  How  do  we  work  out  one  of  these 
trade  agreements? 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  they  are 
not  free-traders  and  are  not  aiming  toward  free 
trade.  Mr.  Hull  is  not  a  free-trader.  Mr.  Stroock 
says  otherwise,  but  he  must  show  me  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hull,  in  quotes.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Hull  said 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1943 
when  Congressman  Gearhart  asked  if  he  didn't 
believe  in  free  trade. 

"I  haven't  known  any  person  who  ever  thought 
seriously  about  literal  free  trade  ...  If  the 
Congressman  ever  looked  up  my  record  he  never 
heard  me  mention  the  words  'free  trade'  in  my  life, 
or  heard  me  intimate  remotely  anything  that  he 
is  implying  now." 

Will  Clayton  is  not  a  free-trader.    I  am  not  a  free- 
trader.   The  operating  people  in  the  State,  Agri- 
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culture.  Commerce  Departments  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  not  free-traders. 

But  what  you  are  interested  in  is  how  we  actu- 
ally operate.  Here  is  a  simple  description  of  it 
that  telescopes  in  a  few  moments  a  process  that 
takes  from  5  to  29  months  and  averages  over  12 
months.  This  comes  from  the  testimony  three 
weeks  ago  of  Oscar  Ryder,  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

"When  the  suggestion  is  made,  usually  by  the 
Department  of  State,  that  the  question  of  making 
an  agreement  with  country  X  should  be  considered, 
an  interdepartmental  country  committee  is  set  up 
to  make  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. To  throw  light  on  this  question,  the  com- 
mittee makes  up  two  tentative  lists,  one  of  the 
articles  on  which  we  would  probably  ask  conces- 
sions of  country  X,  and  the  other  of  articles  with 
respect  to  which  country  X  would  probably  ask 
concessions  of  us.  These  two  lists,  with  the  recom- 
mendations for  or  against  the  initiation  of  negotia- 
tions, go  to  the  Trade  Agreement  Committee, 
which  decides  whether  or  not  it  will  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  that  ne- 
gotiations with  country  X  be  undertaken.  If  the 
decision  is  to  recommend  negotiations,  the  two 
schedules  are  caref  ully  reviewed  and  revised  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  Committee  and  as  revised  are 
transmitted  to  the  Secretai'y  of  State  and  the  Pres- 
ident with  its  recommendations. 

"When  the  proposal  to  negotiate  with  country 
X  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President,  formal  discussions  are  then  begun 
with  country  X  of  our  illustration.  If  country  X 
is  willing  to  negotiate,  the  first  step  is  to  secure 
agreement  upon  the  articles  with  respect  to  which 
the  United  States  will  consider  making  duty  con- 
cessions. This  is  necessary  because  of  the  practice 
of  giving  public  notice  listing  all  such  articles. 
Country  X,  of  course,  will  almost  certainly  wish 
to  enlarge  the  list  of  articles  already  approved  by 
the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  on  which  the 
United  States  will  negotiate.  Usually,  the  re- 
quests for  additional  listings  are  granted  unless 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  It  is, 
however,  made  crystal  clear  that  in  any  case  the 
listing  of  an  article  may  not  be  taken  as  indicating 
that  a  concession  will  actually  be  made.  In  fact, 
an  examination  of  the  record  will  show  that  in  ne- 
gotiations under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  many 
of  the  articles  listed  were  not  made  the  subject  of 
concessions. 
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"The  list  of  United  States  products  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  negotiation  having  been  agreed  upon, 
the  Secretary  of  State  simultaneously  announces 
the  negotiations  with  country  X,  and  publishes 
the  list.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  makes  a  public  call  not 
only  for  information  on  the  question  of  conces- 
sions by  the  United  States  on  the  articles  listed  but 
also  for  information  regarding  the  articles  on 
which  the  United  States  should  ask  concessions  of 
country  X.  A  final  date  is  set  for  the  filing  of 
briefs  and  announcement  is  made  of  the  date  of 
the  public  hearing. 

"All  the  information  obtained  in  the  briefs  and 
given  at  the  public  hearing  is  analyzed  and  sum- 
marized by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation and  transmitted  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee  and  to  the  subcommittee  on  country  X. 

"The  ball  now  passes  to  the  country  committee, 
which  has  the  duty  of  formulating  for  submission 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  tentative 
schedules  of  the  concessions  to  be  requested  of 
country  X  (known  as  schedule  1),  and  of  conces- 
sions which  the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to 
offer  initially  in  return  for  the  concessions  to  be 
requested  (known  as  schedule  2).  In  preparing 
these  schedules,  the  country  committee  draws  on 
information  from  two  sources — first,  the  informa- 
tion submitted  by  producing,  importing,  export- 
ing, and  other  interests  through  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information ;  and,  second,  the  in- 
formation and  advice  submitted  by  Government 
agencies  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  primarily 
responsible  for  supplying  information  regarding 
possible  concessions  by  the  United  States ;  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  for  supplying  information 
regarding  the  concessions  to  be  requested  of  coun- 
try X;  the  State  Department,  for  supplying  in- 
formation regarding  the  general  provisions;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  supplying  special 
information  on  agricultural  commodities;  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  for  supplying  information 
on  customs  matters. 

"The  part  played  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
supplying  information  regarding  possible  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States  is  particularly  per- 
tinent to  my  later  testimony  regarding  the  means 
taken  to  safeguard  domestic  producing  interests. 
For  each  article  included  in  the  published  list  of 
articles  on  which  the  United  States  will  consider 
making  concessions,  (lie  Commission  prepares  what 


we  call  a  digest  summarizing  all  the  information 
available  which  may  throw  light  on  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  domestic  industry  with  respect 
to  imports.  Each  digest,  which  is  prepared  by 
the  commodity  expert  on  the  article  in  question, 
collaborating  with  economists  of  the  Commission's 
staff,  is  reviewed  by  a  committee  of  the  Commis- 
sion composed  of  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Commission.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  have  the  digests  as  complete  and  as  ob- 
jective and  devoid  of  bias  as  possible.  Members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  familiar 
with  the  caliber  of  our  reports  in  this  respect ;  for 
the  material  which  we  furnish  the  trade-agree- 
ments organization  in  these  digests  is  the  same 
kind  of  material  that  we  furnished  your  committee 
in  connection  with  the  congressional  tariff  revi- 
sions of  1922  and  1930. 

"But  supplying  written  material  in  the  form  of 
digests  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion assists  the  country  subcommittees.  It  also 
puts  at  their  disposal,  as  it  put  at  the  disposal  of 
congressional  committees  in  tariff  revisions,  the 
entire  expert  staff  of  the  Commission  to  furnish 
needed  technical  information  and  advice.  Like- 
wise, the  country  subcommittees  have  the  assistance 
of  experts  from  State,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture, 
also  the  Treasury  Department,  and,  in  the  case  of 
minerals,  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  formulating 
the  schedule  of  concessions  to  be  asked  of  the  for- 
eign country  in  question,  the  subcommittee  fre- 
quently has  the  assistance  of  the  commercial 
attache  stationed  in  that  country  and  brought  back 
to  Washington  especially  for  the  purpose. 

"When  the  country  subcommittee  has  completed 
its  draft  of  the  schedules  of  the  concessions  to  be 
sought  from  the  foreign  country  and  of  the  con- 
cessions which  we  are  prepared  to  offer  initially 
in  return,  they  are  submitted  to  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee.  That  committee  gives  both 
schedules  very  careful  and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion, using  not  only  the  report  of  the  country  sub- 
committee but  also  the  Tariff  Commission  digests 
on  commodities  on  which  duty  reductions  are  pro- 
posed. As  the  member  of  the  committee  from 
the  Tariff  Commission,  I  have  regarded  it  as  my 
special  function  to  see  that  full  consideration  is 
given  to  the  possible  effects  of  any  proposed  con- 
cession on  the  domestic  producing  interest  in- 
volved. Frequently  the  question  of  a  duty  with 
respect  to  a  given  commodity  is  referred  back 
to  the  country  committee  for  further  study  and 
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eport.  Sometimes,  it  is  necessary  before  making 
decision  to  have  a  special  inquiry  made  by  the 
i'aritf  Commission.  One  example  in  connection 
nth  the  agreement  with  Mexico  comes  to  mind. 
n  considering  the  schedule  of  concessions  to  be 
mule  by  the  United  States  as  recommended  by  the 
lexical]  Country  Committee.  I  was  not  satisfied 
nth  the  information  on  one  of  the  principal 
terns  on  which  the  maximum  duty  reduction  was 
jtoposed,  and,  on  my  suggestion,  decision  on  this 
tern  was  deferred  until  a  field  investigation  could 
>e  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Two  or  three 
nonths'  travel  on  the  part  of  two  of  the  ablest 
xperts  of  the  Tariff  Commission  was  involved. 
^.s  a  result  of  their  report  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee  decided  to  make  less  than  the  maxi- 
imm  permitted  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the 
.rticle  in  question. 

'•When  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  has 
■tally  agreed  upon  the  two  schedules  and  they 
tave  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
tnd  the  President,  negotiation  of  the  agreement 
s  begun.  The  United  States  negotiating  group 
s  headed  by  an  official  of  the  State  Department 
md  usually  includes  the  members  of  the  country 
'ommittee  who  represent  the  Tariff  Commission, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture.  The  negotiators  are 
mder  instructions  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
Torn  the  foreign  country  the  duty  concessions  con- 
ained  in  the  schedule  of  desired  concessions  ap- 
jroved  by  the  President,  and  they  may  not,  with- 
mt  authorization,  agree  to  concessions  in  United 
Rates  tariffs  other  than,  or  in  excess  of,  those  in- 
duded  in  the  approved  schedule  of  possible  United 
Rates  concessions.  Frequently,  however,  points 
irise  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  the 
legotiators  have  to  refer  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee  for  further  instructions.  In  particul- 
ar, the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  must  be 
jmsulted  when  the  negotiators  find  it  necessary 
n  order  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  foreign 
■Wintry  to  have  the  authority  to  take  less  than 
iskcd  or  give  more  than  authorized.  Any  de- 
parture, however,  from  either  schedule  requires 
■pproval  not  only  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee but  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President,  and  such  approval,  if  given,  is  given 
jnly  after  most  careful  consideration  and  a 
thorough  weighing  of  all  the  factors  involved. 

"By  this  procedure  the  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  President 
ire  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  negotiations 


and  make  the  major  decisions  which  determine 
the  character  of  the  agreement.  When,  therefore, 
the  negotiating  committee  la\s  the  completed 
agreement  before  them  for  approval,  they  are 
already    familiar    with     its    principal     features. 

Nevertheless,  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee 

studies  it  carefully  in  every  detail  before  recom- 
mending its  approval. 

"As  will  become  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  procedure  in  making  a  trade  agree- 
ment, the  effort  is  made  to  insure  that  all  interests 
in  our  national  economy,  and  especially  domestic 
producing  interests,  are  adequately  safeguarded. 
Situations  existing,  or  foreseen,  at  the  time  an 
agreement  is  made  are  taken  into  account  in  mak- 
ing the  agreement,  usually  by  specific  provisions 
relating  to  specific  concessions.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and 
caution  exercised,  mistakes  may  be  made.  All 
along,  moreover,  it  has  been  recognized  that  under 
the  changing  and  uncertain  economic  conditions 
which  have  existed  since  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  situations  unforeseen  at  the  time 
a  particular  agreement  is  made  might  arise  there- 
after and  cause  such  excessive  imports  as  to 
threaten  injury  to  domestic  interests.  A  sincere 
effort  has  been  made  to  guard  against  such  con- 
tingencies. Various  special  provisions  designed 
especially  for  this  purpose  have  been  included  in 
the  trade  agreements  now  in  effect.  Such  safe- 
guarding provisions  doubtless  will  assume  greater 
importance  in  any  agreements  which  may  be  made 
in  the  difficult  transition  period  which  will  follow 
the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

"As  has  been  indicated,  some  of  the  safeguards 
included  in  trade  agreements  apply  to  individual 
commodities  on  which  duty  concessions  are  made 
and  relate  to  situations  existing  or  foreseen  at  the 
time  the  concessions  are  made.  Safeguards  of  this 
type  are  designed  specifically  to  limit  the  increase 
in  imports  which  may  result  from  specific  duty 
concessions.  Sometimes  this  is  accomplished  sim- 
ply by  providing  that  the  reduced  duty  on  a  given 
commodity  shall  apply  only  upon  imports  up  to 
a  specified  quantity,  imports  in  excess  of  that  quan- 
tity continuing  dutiable  at  the  higher  rate.  Exam- 
ples are  the  duty  reductions  on  cattle,  cream,  and 
potatoes  made  in  the  trade  agreement  wdth 
Canada. 

"More  frequently,  however,  the  limitation  on  the 
degree  of  increase  in  imports  wdiich  may  result 
from  a  given  duty  concession  is  accomplished  by 
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narrowing,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  scope  of 
the  concessions.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  scope  of 
the  concession  is  limited  to  imports  in  a  specified 
season  of  the  year.  In  other  cases,  its  scope  is  nar- 
rowed by  setting  up  a  special  tariff  classification 
within  a  classification  in  the  tariff  act.  This 
method  of  reclassification,  or  subclassification,  has 
been  used  in  the  various  trade  agreements.  It  is 
especially  useful  in  cases  where  imports  of  a  given 
commodity  come  principally  from  two  countries 
but  in  such  markedly  different  grade  or  type  from 
each  of  them  that  they,  in  effect,  constitute  dif- 
ferent commodities  with  different  competitive 
problems.  This  method  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  bargaining  power  for  use  in 
making  a  trade  agreement  with  the  other  country. 
It  is  also  used  where  a  particular  duty  reduction, 
under  the  circumstances,  can  safely  be  made  to  one 
of  the  two  countries  but  not  to  the  other.  It  can, 
I  think,  be  disclosed  now  that  this  method  was 
used  to  prevent  the  cheaper  and  more  competitive 
grades  of  commodities  coming  from  Japan  from 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  concessions  made  to  Euro- 
pean countries  on  the  more  expensive  grades  of 
the  same  commodities.  Examples  are  the  reclassi- 
fications made  to  prevent  Japanese  producers  from 
getting  the  benefits  of  the  concessions  made  to  the 
United  Kingdom  on  pottery,  cotton  cloth,  and  vari- 
ous other  products. 

"In  order  to  protect  against  unforeseen  situa- 
tions which  may  develop  after  a  trade  agreement 
is  made,  more  general  safeguards  are  required  than 
those  which  relate  to  individual  concessions.  For 
this  purpose,  various  types  of  safeguarding  provi- 
sions have  been  included  in  practically  all  agree- 
ments authorizing  action  to  take  care  of  special 
situations  that  may  arise.  In  the  earlier  agree- 
ments, the  endeavor  was  to  include  a  separate  pro- 
vision to  safeguard  against  each  of  the  various 
contingencies  envisaged  as  sufficiently  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  to  warrant  such  a  precaution. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  provisions  of 
this  type  included  in  the  various  agreements.  For 
my  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  only  two  of 
the  more  important  and  the  more  frequently  occur- 
ring ones.  One  is  a  provision,  contained  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  earlier  agreements,  permitting 
termination  or  modification  on  short  notice  should 
wide  variations  in  the  exchange  rates  between  the 
currencies  of  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 


country  party  to  any  agreement  threaten  serious 
injury  to  industries  in  either  country.  The  other 
is  a  provision,  contained  in  many  of  the  earlier 
agreements,  permitting  the  withdrawal  or  modifi- 
cation of  any  concession  if  third  countries  should 
obtain  the  major  benefit  of  the  concession  and  if 
in  consequence  imports  of  the  article  concerned 
should  threaten  serious  injury  to  producers  in 
either  of  the  countries  parties  to  the  agreement. 

"In  later  agreements  the  endeavor  to  include  in 
each  trade  agreement  separate  articles  to  safe- 
guard against  various  specified  contingencies  has, 
in  general,  been  abandoned,  because,  for  one  reason, 
of  the  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  fore- 
seeing at  the  time  of  making  an  agreement  all  the 
situations  which  may  arise  under  the  agreement  to 
require  safeguarding  action.  Reliance,  instead, 
has  been  placed  largely  upon  a  single  general 
provision  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  afford  the 
basis  for  speedy  action  in  situations,  foreseen  or 
unforeseen,  which  may  arise  to  threaten  injury  to 
producing  interests  in  either  of  the  countries 
parties  to  an  agreement.  Such  a  provision  was 
first  included  in  the  agreement  with  Argentina, 
article  XII  of  which  stipulates  that  either  country 
may  terminate  the  arrangement,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  on  short  notice,  in  the  event  that  any  circum- 
stance arises  to  prejudice  its  industry  or  com- 
merce and  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  adjust 
the  matter  satisfactorily. 

"This  article  in  the  Argentine  agreement  was 
sufficiently  broad  to  provide  not  only  for  action  in 
most  of  the  situations  for  which  separate  safe- 
guarding provisions  had  been  included  in  previous 
agreements,  but  also  for  action  in  most  other 
situations  in  which  injury  might  result  from  duty 
concessions  made  in  a  trade  agreement.  Article 
XI  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Mexico  is  superior 
in  that  it  provides  for  less  drastic  action  than  ter- 
mination of  the  agreement,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  articles  reserves  to  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexican  Governments  the  right  to  withdraw  or 
modify  the  concession  made  with  respect  to  any 
article,  or  to  impose  a  quota  limitation  on  the 
imports  of  the  article,  should  such  action  prove 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  producers  of  like 
or  similar  articles  from  serious  injury  through 
excessive  imports  resulting  from  developments 
unforeseen  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  made. 
The  article  provides  that  the  President,  upon  a 
finding  of  facts,  is  required  to  take  one  of  the 
courses    of    action    authorized    by    the    article, 
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naturally,  after  consultation  with  the  Mexican 
Government. 

-My  understanding  is  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  trade-agreements  organization  to  recommend 
tho  inclusion  of  appropriate  safeguards  along  the 
lines  of  article  XI  of  the  Mexican  agreement  in 
all  subsequent  agreements  of  any  considerable  im- 
portance. Its  inclusion  will  provide,  what  it  is 
very  important  to  have  amid  the  uncertainties  of 
the  post-war  transition  period,  a  flexible  instru- 
ment for  prompt  and  adequate  action  to  prevent 
injury  from  an  unexpectedly  large  and  excessive 
increase  in  imports.  And  what  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  maintenance  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  this  provision  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  take  such  safeguarding 
action  with  the  minimum  of  risk  of  causing  the 
other  country  party  to  the  agreement  to  terminate 
the  agreement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  it  of  necessity 
is  given  the  right  to  do  in  case  of  such  action.  The 
authority  to  impose  quotas  is  important  in  this 
connection.  In  temporary  emergency  situations, 
such  as  may  arise  in  the  transition  period,  quotas 
are  probably  the  most  effective  method  of  import 
control.  They  may  be  set  at  such  a  figure  as  to 
prevent  serious  injury  to  producing  interests  and 
at  the  same  time  to  permit  a  sufficient  volume  of 
imports  to  satisfy  the  exporting  country." 

Now  what  comes  out  of  all  that  process  that 
affects  you  working  people  and  businessmen  of 
Newburgh  ?  I'll  take  some  very  specific  examples, 
including  woolen  textiles.  Let  me  begin  with 
carpets  and  felt,  where  I  can  be  brief. 

So  far  as  carpets  are  concerned,  I  have  seen  a 
statement  of  the  Firth  Carpet  Company  of  May 
eighteenth  in  which  they  say  that  tariff  rates  have 
already  been  lowered  under  the  trade  agreements 
negotiated  with  Turkey,  Iran,  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  Czechoslovakia,  "and  further  reduc- 
tions will  bring  imports  on  goods  produced  by 
cheap  foreign  labor  to  the  detriment  of  American 
labor".  From  this  he  implies  that  all  these  trade 
agreements  damaged  the  carpet  workers  in  New- 
burgh.  The  fact  is  that  the  agreements  with  Tur- 
key and  Iran  affected  only  hand-made  orientals, 
which  are  not  in  any  real  sense  competitive  with 
American  products,  especially  the  Firth  Carpet 
Company. 

The  Belgian  agreement  had  no  important  effect. 
The  only  agreement  which  affected  the  production 
of  the  Firth  Company  was  the  Czech  agreement, 


which  bound  the  tariff  on  Wilton  rugs  worth  less 
than  -10  cents  a  square  yard,  and  the  United  King- 
dom agreement,  which  reduced  the  tariff  on  Ax- 
minster  rugs  worth  more  than  40  cents  a  square 
yard  from  60  percent  to  40  percent  ad  valorem. 

You  should  note  in  the  first  place  that  the  im- 
ports of  carpets  that  are  competitive  have  never 
been  more  than  a  quarter  of  one  percent  of  our 
products.  So  far  as  the  cheaper  Wilton  rugs  are 
concerned,  on  which  the  Czech  agreement  bound 
the  duty,  the  imports  in  1937  were  $254,000;  in 
1938,  $102,000;  and  in  1939,  $212,000  (1938  of 
course  was  the  recession).  So  far  as  the  more 
expensive  Axminster  rugs  are  concerned,  on  which 
the  British  agreement  cut  the  duty  by  one  third, 
the  imports  in  1937  were  $974;  in  1938,  $464;  and 
in  1939,  $1,434.  This  hardly  looks  like  a  flood  of 
imports  produced  by  cheap  foreign  labor. 

American  Felt  Company  does  not  have  much 
of  any  competition  in  wool  felts — the  imports 
were  only  $22,000  in  1939.  The  U.  K.  agreement, 
effective  January  1,  1939  and  in  operation  nine 
months  before  the  war,  reduced  the  tariff  from 
35  percent  to  30  percent  in  the  cheaper  grades, 
and  from  40  percent  to  35  percent  on  the  grades 
worth  over  $1.50  a  pound. 

Tariffs  on  wool-felt  hat  bodies,  which  before  the 
war  came  in  real  quantities,  mostly  from  France 
and  Italy,  were  not  reduced  by  any  trade  agree- 
ment, and  not  much  competition  is  expected  for 
several  years. 

One  of  your  important  concerns  is  represented 
here  tonight  by  Mr.  Stroock  and  by  many  indi- 
vidual employees,  I  am  sure.  You  are  interested 
in  woolen  textiles,  which  is  traditionally  a  high- 
tariff  business.  I  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to 
persuade  any  of  you  who  have  thought  that  way 
for  many  years,  but  I  am  going  to  give  you  some 
facts  and  tell  you  why  I  think  you  are  unduly 
disturbed  about  the  Doughton  bill. 

First  I  want  to  say  that  you  of  Stroock's  have 
done  an  extremely  good  war  job  and  you  deserve 
not  only  great  credit  for  that  but  full  considera- 
tion of  your  future  business  interests  in  this 
situation. 

The  Hull  Keciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
passed  in  1934,  but  most  woolen  textiles  were  not 
affected  by  any  agreement  until  the  U.  K.  agree- 
ment effective  January  1,  1939.  It  was  only  in 
effect  nine  months  before  war  broke  out,  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  Stroock  Company's  gross 
profit  between  1937  and  1939  went  from  $525,000 
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in  1937  to  $336,000  in  1938  to  $424,000  in  1939,  and 
its  operating  profit  from  $225,000  tc  $02,000  to 
$134,000.  Those  figures  of  course  are  not  con- 
clusive, but  at  least  the  reduction  in  tariff  that 
took  place  on  January  1,  1939  did  not  produce  a 
flood  of  cheap-labor  goods  that  drove  the  com- 
pany out  of  business.  Mr.  Stroock's  answer  is  that 
imports  in  1938  and  1939  were  higher  than  in  any 
year  since  1929.  Yet  the  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  the  recession  hit  Stroock  in  1938,  but  that  he 
made  more  money  in  1939  than  1938,  and  I  suppose 
employed  more  of  you  m  Newburgh  in  1939  than 
he  did  in  1938.  He  had  made  more  money  still  in 
1929,  and  did  it  with  more  British  imports  in  that 
year  than  at  any  time  since. 

Do  you  know  what  that  adds  up  to?  It  adds  up 
to  the  proposition  that  your  prosperity  depends  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  kind  of  people  in  the  United 
States  that  buy  your  woolens,  not  on  the  amount 
of  British  imports.  The  amount  of  British  im- 
ports depends  on  exactly  the  same  thing.  The 
prosperity  of  Stroock's  and  British  woolen  people 
were  up  and  down  together.  Certainly  there  are 
some  people  who  like  to  sport  around  in  something 
they  can  say  is  "imported".  For  them  price  is  no 
factor.  But  there  are  plenty  who  want  Stroock's 
when  they  get  a  camel's-hair  coat,  and  if  your 
salesmen  are  as  energetic  about  selling  as  Mr. 
Stroock  is  in  attacking  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments they  will  keep  on  buying  your  fine  products. 
This  is  not  a  75-percent  tariff  cut.  It  is  an 
enabling  act,  not  a  tariff  cut.  Only  42  percent  of 
dutiable  imports  by  value  have  had  the  full  50- 
percent  cut,  and  it  took  nine  long  years  to  reach 
that  point.  None  of  your  woolen  items  was  cut 
the  full  50  percent.  In  fact  the  cuts  in  the  woolen 
industry  range  from  only  10  percent  in  the  case  of 
those  under  80  cents  a  pound  to  about  411/2  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  those  over  $2  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stroock's  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  on  the 
upper  brackets  that  the  protective  duty  is  needed, 
because  the  finer  the  woolen,  the  greater  the  labor 
cost.  That  argument  deserves  real  examination. 
The  argument  assumes  the  truth  of  the  old-time 
high-protective  claim  that  the  difference  in  wages 
is  the  difference  in  cost.  As  soon  as  you  stop  to 
think  about  it,  you  can  see  that  the  claim  just 
in  i  line.  In  any  business  the  true  comparison  is 
theunil  cost,  in  which  the  cost  of  labor  is  of  course 
;">  important  item.  But  in  the  part  of  the  woolen 
b«  ineae  we're  talking  about,  the  high-grade  stuff 
yon  make  at  Stroock's,  it  is  unfair  to  make  (he 


comparison  on  the  basis  of  wage  rates  alone  as 
Mr.  Stroock  does.  What  makes  your  quality?  It 
is  "feel"  of  the  fabric  above  all,  and  that  means 
know-how  in  the  combination  and  finishing  of  the 
fine  wools  you  use,  not  the  amount  you  pay  your 
people  in  comparison  with  wages  paid  in  England. 
I  wouldn't  say  that  necessarily  for  the  cheaper 
grades,  but  that's  why  you  are  still  in  business— 
because  you  have  the  know-how  to  produce 
fine  stuff. 

The  United  States  has  reached  the  position  it  has 
today  industrially  because  of  know-how,  and  it  is 
the  greatest  exporting  nation  because  of  that  know- 
how,  even  though  it  has  the  highest  wage  stand- 
ards in  the  world.  They  are  the  highest  because 
our  working  people  are  the  most  productive,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  highest  does  not  prevent 
us  from  competing  successfully. 

But  you  say  textiles  are  different.  Yes,  they 
are  different  in  some  ways,  and  that  is  why  in  the 
U.  K.  agreement  the  Government  agencies  main- 
tained a  large  degree  of  protection.  But  the  in- 
dustry is  different  in  other  ways.  Until  recently 
it  has  been  backward  generally  in  taking  up  new 
methods.  I'm  not  talking  about  your  concerns 
here,  because  I  don't  know  about  them  specifically, 
but  about  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Do  you  know 
that  there  has  been  no  new  woolen  mill  built  in 
the  last  25  years?  Do  you  know  that  until  ten 
years  ago  your  textile-machinery  people  were  well 
behind  the  times?  Some  of  the  important  im- 
provements in  textile  machinery  were  made  in 
Japan,  which  most  of  us  have  looked  down  upon 
as  only  imitative,  not  inventive.  Eecently  a  wind- 
ing machine  has  been  invented  which  has  an  r.p.m. 
that  is  unbelievable.  But  there  was  no  American 
bobbin  that  could  keep  up  with  it.  The  Japanese 
had  some  perfectly  beautiful  ones.  Even  machine- 
tool  manufacturers  are  going  into  textile  machin- 
ery. That  begins  to  look  like  more  American  ini- 
tiative and  ideas.  Is  it  just  an  accident  that  all 
this  began  about  the  time  that  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed,  with  the  threat, 
as  Mr.  Stroock  would  put  it,  tariffs  might  be  cut? 
It  may  be  just  chance,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Besse,  the  head  of  the  wool-manufacturers' 
association,  is  so  worried  about  this  flood  of  im- 
ports that  he  wants  to  put  a  limit  on  our  exports. 
You  may  have  seen  his  speech  a  few  weeks  back 
in  New  York  when  he  was  talking  about  some 
estimates  that  have  been  made  of  our  annual  ex- 
ports after  the  war,  some  of  them  as  high  as  10 
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billion  dollars  a  year.  That  is  terrible,  he  thinks, 
because  he  knows  that  can  only  be  paid  for,  most  of 
it,  by  imports.  So  he  wants  to  limit  our  exports  to 
5  billion  dollars,  the  amount  in  1929. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  limit  exports? 
You  can  only  do  it  by  export  licenses.  How  do 
you  decide  which  exports  can  go  and  which  can- 
not go?  Do  you  want  some  Government  agency 
to  tell  you  whether  you  can  ship  your  goods  to  a 
place  where  you  have  a  customer  who  is  able  to 
pay  you?  Does  Mr.  Besse  want  that?  Maybe 
he  does  if  he  doesn't  export,  but  just  let  them  tell 
that  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens  who  depend  on 
exports  in  one  way  or  another.  The  Slate  De- 
partment is  for  getting  Government  controls  off 
trade,  not  retaining  them.  That  limitation  of  ex- 
ports sounds  like  the  remark  of  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  other  day 
when  I  was  on  the  stand,  that  after  England  sold 
looms  to  Japan,  and  Japan  improved  on  them 
and  undersold  Great  Britain,  "she  tried  her  best 
to  get  these  looms  out  of  Japan.  Of  course  she 
could  not  do  it."  Of  course  not,  and  that  is  just 
another  example  of  this  protective  mentality.  It 
wasn't  protective  mentality  that  sent  Yankee 
traders  all  around  the  world  in  competition  with 
the  best  they  had  to  give.  I'm  for  protection  of 
our  essential  industries  (and  textiles  are  one),  but 
I'm  also  for  enough  outside  competition  to  keep 
them  alert  and  on  their  toes,  producing  at  a  profit 
better  and  better  goods  by  better  and  better 
methods  for  lower  prices.  You're  all  consumers 
ju-t  as  I  am,  and  you  mustn't  ever  forget  that 
Henry  Ford  made  his  money  by  getting  prices 
down  to  us,  not  keeping  them  up. 

But  I'm  sure  you  think  at  this  stage  that  I  am 
just  another  of  those  free-trading  bureaucrats. 
Let  me  go  back  to  what  I  said  about  the  gradual- 
ness  with  which  this  authority  has  been  used  up 
in  the  11  years.  It  has  not  only  been  used 
gradually  but  with  real  care  for  you  workers  in 
the  protected  industries.  Listen  a  moment  to  this 
list  of  protective  devices. 

When  we  make  an  agreement,  and  then  general- 
ize it  to  other  countries  under  our  most-favored- 
nation  clause,  we  provide  that  if  a  third  country 
comes  in  with  its  imports  and  gets  the  major  benefit 
of  a  concession  it  can  be  taken  away  entirely  or 
limited  by  a  quota.  We  limit  concessions  by  re- 
classification, by  changing  the  form  of  duties,  by 
quotas.  We  finally  devised  the  escape  clause 
which  will  be  in  every  new  agreement,  providing 
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that  if,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  developments, 

any  article  on  which  we  made  a  concession  is 
being  imported  in  such  increased  quantities  that 
it  threatens  domestic  producers,  we  can  withdraw 
or  modify  the  concession  at  once,  after  consulta- 
tion, without  having  to  call  off  the  whole. agree- 
ment. 

So  you  can  all  be  sure,  you  workers  and  you 
employers,  that  we  are  concerned  with  your  prob- 
lem and  that  any  evidence  of  that  kind  of  flood 
which  your  Orange  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce wrote  about  will  get  quick  action. 

Let  me  close  by  repeating  to  you  that  your  pros- 
perity in  Newburgh  and  Orange  County  depends 
upon  high  levels  of  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  The  war  em- 
ployment has  proved  that  beyond  any  possibility 
of  a  doubt.  We  are  short  of  meat,  for  instance,  in 
large  part  because  people  are  eating  lots  of  meat 
who  ate  little  meat  before,  in  this  country.  They 
are  working  and  they  spend  better.  I  am  not  over- 
looking the  interests  of  Orange  County  when  I  take 
the  broad  viewpoint.  If  we  get  into  another  de- 
pression, everybody  is  going  to  be  protecting 
everything  to  the  hilt.  God  forbid  that  we  ever  get 
into  that  kind  of  a  downward  spiral  again.  Our 
hope  is  to  keep  employment  up  by  expanding  trade 
at  home  and  trade  abroad.  That  isn't  impossi- 
ble. It  can  be  clone,  and  a  vital,  courageous  United 
States  is  the  place  to  begin  and  to  lead.  That 
doesn't  mean  taking  protection  off,  and  throwing 
many  thousands  of  people  out  of  work,  even  if 
they  could  get  other  jobs.  We  haven't  done  that, 
and  we  are  not  going  to.  But  this  persistent 
calamity-howling  put  out  by  some  organizations  is 
one  of  the  dangerous  leftovers  of  isolationism. 
What  we  need  is  old-fashioned  American  push  and 
ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  and  we  need  it  mighty 
bad.  The  average  number  of  inventions  per  capita 
per  year  went  along  at  a  steady  rate  in  good  times 
and  bad,  in  war  and  in  peace,  until  1933.  But  at 
the  bottom  of  our  depression  it  went  down  suddenly 
and  has  stayed  down.  That  is  a  bad  sign,  but  our 
people  are  out  of  that  now,  and  they  have  the 
accomplishments  of  this  war  under  their  belts.  The 
world  is  amazed  at  what  we  have  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  our  Allies,  the  United  Nations.  The 
world  is  wondering,  how  fearfully,  whether  we  can 
do  it  in  peace.  To  that  there  can  only  be  one  an- 
swer. We  have  to  straighten  out  our  currency 
relations  with  them  through  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements,  and  we  have  to  prove  our  desire  to 
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expand  our  prosperity  and  our  international  trade 
in  a  pattern  of  free  enterprise,  by  passing  the 
Doughton  bill. 


The  following  excerpts  are  from  an  address  that 
Mr.  Taft  delivered  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
New  York  in  New  York  City  on  May  23 : 

Before  an  audience  like  this  there  is  no  real 
necessity  to  review  in  detail  the  Hull  reciprocal- 
trade-agreements  program.  I  would  only  remind 
you  that  it  was  adopted  in  part  as  an  alternative 
to  the  revision  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  act  in 
an  effort  to  develop  a  new  process  for  tariff -making 
in  the  United  States.  There  has  been  an  almost 
unanimous  approval  of  the  reciprocal  bargaining 
method  as  a  process  for  gradual  reduction  of  tariffs, 
which  at  the  same  time  avoids  the  objectionable 
types  of  congressional  log-rolling.  You  will  note 
that  the  minority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee offered  to  renew  the  act  for  a  year  without 
change,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  renewal  for  two 
years  would  go  through  without  serious  opposition. 

The  question  at  issue,  therefore,  is  the  request 
for  increased  authority,  which  we  advocate,  and 
certain  crippling  amendments  which  are  proposed 
by  the  old-fashioned  high-tariff  advocates,  which 
we  oppose.  The  protectionists  are  really  against 
the  program  but  realize  it  is  hopeless  to  make  a 
frontal  attack. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  general 
approval  of  the  operation  of  this  new  idea  in  tariff- 
making,  because  prior  to  the  war  48  countries  had 
given  to  their  executives  greater  or  less  power  to 
change  tariff  rates  without  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tive confirmation,  and  in  a  number  of  others  with 
the  parliamentary  form  of  government  the  legisla- 
tive approval  was  a  matter  of  form.  Since  1932 
the  executive  in  Great  Britain  has  made  hundreds 
of  changes  in  tariff  rates,  many  of  them  as  a  result 
of  bargaining  agreements  with  other  nations,  like 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

You  will  also  recall  that  under  the  McKinley 
tariff  act  of  1890,  and  the  Dingley  tariff  act  of 
1897,  the  United  States  made  27  executive  agree- 
-  not  subject  to  approval  by  the  legislature, 
so  that  the  constitutional  argument  Avould  seem 
without  validity  at  this  stage.  The  practice  of 
oilier  nations  as  well  as  our  own  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  continuing  to  operate  in  this  way. 

The  opposition  attempts  to  distinguish  both  the 
early  American   practice  and  that  of  the  other 


nations  by  emphasizing  what  they  describe  as  the 
evil  effects  of  the  unconditional  most-favored- 
nations  clause. 

As  for  this  provision  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  that  the  benefit  of  tariff  reductions  made  in 
our  trade  agreements  shall  be  extended  to  all  coun- 
tries which  do  not  discriminate  against  the  imports 
from  this  country,  the  United  States  has  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  unconditional  most- favored-nation 
tariff  treatment  underlying  this  provision,  because 
long  and  general  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  the 
policy  most  conducive  to  the  liberalization  and 
expansion  of  international  trade  on  a  non-dis- 
criminatory basis. 

This  policy  of  generalizing  trade-agreement 
concessions  has  been  adversely  criticized  in  some 
quarters  as  being  poor  tariff-bargaining  strategy. 
It  is  argued  that,  while  an  exchange  of  concessions 
between  the  United  States  and  another  country 
may  in  itself  constitute  a  good  bargain,  the  auto- 
matic extension  by  the  United  States  of  its  part 
of  the  reciprocal  concessions  to  third  countries 
represents  a  sacrifice  of  bargaining  power  which 
might  have  been  used  to  secure  specific  concessions 
from  those  countries.  In  reality,  the  United 
States  sacrifices  nothing. 

What  happens,  in  effect,  is  that  the  United  States 
exchanges  the  extension  of  all  its  concessions  in 
bulk  against  the  extension  to  this  country  in  bulk 
of  all  the  concessions  which  the  various  recipient 
countries  have  granted  or  may  in  future  grant  to 
all  other  countries.  Thus  the  United  States,  far 
from  giving  away  benefits  without  receiving  any 
counterpart,  actually  secured  for  itself  three  im- 
portant types  of  direct  and  specific  benefit :  (1)  the 
removal  of  existing  discriminations  against 
American  trade;  (2)  the  avoidance  of  retaliation 
against  American  trade,  which  would  certainly  be 
provoked  by  resort,  on  the  part  of  this  country,  to 
either  a  conditional  most-favored-nation  policy  or 
a  policy  of  granting  exclusive  preferences  on  a 
bilateral  basis;  and  (3)  the  automatic  extension 
to  American  trade  of  all  concessions  granted  by 
other  countries  to  one  another.  These  last-men- 
tioned benefits  comprise,  in  total,  a  number  of 
concessions  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
number  granted  by  this  country  under  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  Other  countries  have,  of 
course,  been  willing  to  extend  their  concessions  to 
the  United  States  only  in  return  for  the  extension 
of  similar  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
treatment  by  this  country. 
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Frequently,  moreover,  it  has  been  observed  that 
oisconceptions  as  t>>  the  real  significance  of  the 
irinciple  of  equality  of  tariff  treatment,  in  so  Ear 
is  it  involves  the  generalization  to  third  countries 
if  American  concessions,  are  attributable  to  a 
faulty  or  incomplete  understanding  of  actual  pro- 
•etluie  under  the  trade-agreements  program. 
Concessions  are  initially  granted  by  the  United 
States  as  a  general  rule  to  the  country  which  is 
he  principal  supplier,  or  at  least  a  leading  sup- 
dier.  of  the  product  in  question.  The  implica- 
tion, which  usually  forms  the  basis  of  criticism 
)f  the  policy  of  generalizing  such  concessions,  that 
i  concession  is  of  equal  value  to  all  countries  and 
hat  through  its  extension  to  third  countries  the 
United  States  is  opening  its  markets  to  many  times 
:he  quantity  of  imports  which  would  be  permitted 
f  the  concessions  were  restricted  to  the  agreement 
•ountry  alone,  is  thus  completely  erroneous  and 
misleading.  Countries  which  are  secondary  or 
ninor  suppliers  do,  of  course,  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  extension  of  the  concession  to  them,  just 
is  we  benefit  from  concessions  which  they  extend 
:o  us  on  products  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
secondary  or  minor  supplier  in  their  markets. 

In  addition,  safeguards  exist  which  insure  that 
my  concession  granted  in  a  trade  agreement  can 
je  either  modified  so  as  to  reserve  the  major  bene- 
it  of  it  for  the  party  to  the  agreement  originally 
receiving  it  or  withdrawn  in  the  event  that  a  third 
country  should  succeed  (contrary  to  the  purpose 
jf  the  agreement)  in  obtaining  the  major  benefit. 
Such  provision  is  contained  in  article  X  of  the  trade 
igreement  with  France,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
DBServe  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  con- 
fession granted  on  any  product  under  this  agree- 
ment, or  to  impose  quantitative  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  any  such  product,  if,  as  a  result 
of  the  extension  of  such  concession  to  third  coun- 
irir-.  such  countries  obtain  the  major  benefit  of 
such  concession  and  in  consequence  thereof  an  un- 
duly large  increase  in  importations  of  such  product 
take-  place     .     .     .     ." 

This  provision  will  continue  to  be  available  for 
use  if  necessary  in  the  future. 

No  matter  how  often  the  argument  against  the 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  clause  is  an- 
swered, there  is  constant  repetition  of  the  state- 
ment that  we  give  away  all  the  benefits  of  a  nego- 
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tiation  to  a  third  country  that  has  done  nothing 
to  deserve  it.  and  a  constanl  concealment  of  the, 
Eacl  that  we  get  more  in  the  way  of  benefit  from 
the  operation  of  the  clause.  Let  me  give  you  some 
very  specific  examples  of  benefits  received  from 
the  operation  of  this  policy: 

The  first  reciprocal-trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  went  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1 !):',('».  Under  its  provisions,  Canada  ap- 
plied to  imports  from  the  United  States  the.  same 
rates  of  duty  paid  by  goods  from  non-British 
countries  with  which  Canada  had  most-favored- 
foreign-nation  treaties.  These  rates,  while  gen- 
erally higher  than  those  applicable  to  the  same 
articles  when  imported  from  British  countries, 
were  generally  lower  than  the  previous  rates  on 
imports  from  the  United  States.  This  resulted  in 
immediate  duty  reductions  on  United  States  prod- 
ucts covered  by  about  000  items  in  the  Canadian 
tariff  law,  which  had  accounted  for  about  30  per- 
cent of  Canada's  total  imports  from  the  United 
States.  These  duty  reductions  were  in  addition 
to  those  specified  in  the  agreement  itself,  and  were 
obtained  solely  through  the  most-favored-foreign- 
nation  provision  of  the  agreement. 

Peru,  before  conclusion  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  had  accorded 
preferential  and  exclusive  reductions  in  import 
duties  on  certain  goods  originating  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  caustic  soda  for  industrial 
use;  certain  iron  and  steel  wire;  various  textile 
products,  including  printed  cotton  cloth;  cotton 
knit  fabrics  for  clothing  and  underwear ;  types  of 
woolen  cloth ;  white,  bleached,  and  printed  fabrics 
made  from  linen,  ramie,  and  similar  textile  fibers ; 
artificial-silk  yarns  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
and  fabrics  in  general;  artificial-silk  fabrics;  and 
several  other  products.  By  virtue  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  provisions  of  the  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  these  exclu- 
sive concessions  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  gen- 
eralized to  the  United  States. 

Also,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Peru,  that  country 
had  been  granting  exclusive  concessions  to  Argen- 
tina on  wheat,  but  after  the  agreement  with  the 
United  States  became  effective  this  discrimination 
against  us  in  favor  of  Argentina  was  removed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  attacks  on  the  Brit- 
ish are  being  used  to  support  the  opposition  to  the 
reciprocal-trade-agreements     program,     although 
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not  usually  in  any  open  or  direct  statement.  So 
it  is  that  constant  reference  is  made  to  British 
Empire  preferences.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  second 
agreement  with  Canada,  effective  January  1, 1939, 
with  the  consent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada 
reduced  in  certain  cases  the  margin  of  tariff  pref- 
erences previously  guaranteed  on  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  imports  from 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  U.  K.  trade  agreement  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  United  States  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom had  been  affected  adversely  by  the  various 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  U.  K. 

In  the  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  January  1,  1939,  Great  Britain  not  only 
reduced  its  tariff  on  scheduled  items  covering  the 
most  important  United  States  exports  to  that 
country  but  liberalized  its  import  quotas  on  meat 
products  important  to  the  United  States.  It  re- 
moved entirely  its  tariffs  on  wheat  and  lard  from 
non-British  countries  and  reduced  the  margin  of 
preference  accorded  to  British-country  goods  on 
hundreds  of  items,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
market  and  in  the  British  colonies  and  possessions. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  general  arguments. 

You  are  hearing  again  tonight  the  general 
theory  of  agricultural  self-sufficiency  and  eco- 
nomic isolation  for  which  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Sexauer, 
and  Mr.  McMillan  stand.  They  have  in  recent 
years  been  absorbed  into  the  American  Tariff 
League,  with  its  fear  complex  and  its  resemblance 
to  Cassandra  in  all  but  one  respect — its  prophecies 
don't  happen. 

These  agricultural  protectionists  do  agree  with 
the  rest  of  us  that  some  crops  have  benefited  from 
reciprocal-trade  agreements,  such  as  apples,  cit- 
rus fruits,  and  dried  fruits.  But  they  object  that 
this  increased  export  trade  brings  in  goods  in  pay-' 
ment,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  Canadian  beef 
cattle  or  bacon  into  markets  where  they  compete 
with  the  products  of  farmers  who  don't  benefit 
from  the  export  of  oranges.  Don't  they  ever  stop 
to  figure  that  California  orange  ranchers  eat  meat 
when  they  sell  their  oranges  and  don't  eat  it  when 
they  don't?  Apparently  not,  but  they  certainly 
figure  out  how  many  additional  acres  in  the 
United  States  might  be  used  to  produce  that 
bacon  and  those  cattle.  They  even  figure  out  "as  a 
matter  of  interest"  how  many  acres  in  the  United 
States  could  be  used  to  produce  the  weight  of 
cotton  similar  to  that  of  imported  sisal,  manila  or 
abaca,  kapok,  istle  or  Tampico,  orin  vegetal,  and 


coir.  They  concede  that  these  fibers  have  distinc- 
tive characteristics,  so  that  cotton  would  not  in  all 
respects  be  a  satisfactory  substitute.  This  gem 
is  the  product  of  Mr.  Sexauer's  department  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  I  wish  we  had  known  that 
cotton  was  in  any  respect  a  substitute  for  sisal  or 
abaca,  because  it  would  have  saved  this  Govern- 
ment a  good  deal  of  money  in  its  sisal  projects 
in  the  hemisphere. 

There  are  just  a  few  serious  comments  I  want 
to  make  on  this  theory.  The  obvious  one  is  that 
it  has  no  possible  economic  justification  and 
almost  none  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense. 

I  won't  stop  to  discuss  the  general  economic 
theory  of  exchange  of  goods  before  this  distin- 
guished audience,  which  knows  it  a  lot  better 
than  I  do. 

But  national  defense  needs  a  word  and  rubber  is 
a  good  sample  to  work  on.  We  want  available  in 
another  war  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
needed  for  war  potential.  But  they  do  not  need 
to  be  available  within  the  United  States,  and 
many  of  them  cannot  be  made  available  here. 
They  should  be  available  within  the  shipping 
lanes  adequately  protected  by  our  Navy,  and  from 
countries  on  whom  we  can  count  as  friends. 
That  is  part  of  the  reason  for  maintaining  bases 
in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  McMillan  is  interested  in  rubber  because 
its  production  is  dependent  upon  alcohol,  which 
can  be  produced  either  from  sugar,  wheat,  or 
other  agricultural  products.  But  those  who  dis- 
cuss rubber  as  an  instance  where  we  need  protec- 
tion and  where  we  should  ignore  the  coolies  of 
Netherlands  Indies  and  Malaya  neglect  com- 
pletely the  fact  that  we  cannot  use  synthetic  rub- 
ber yet  without  a  considerable  admixture  of  crude. 
Crude  rubber  is  the  most  serious  shortage  we  have 
today.  With  100,000  tons  more  of  crude  per  year 
we  could  produce  20  percent  more  tires  with  the 
same  manpower.  Enough  is  not  produced  else- 
where in  the  world  to  fill  the  need  today.  Of 
course  we  shall  keep  the  synthetic  industry  pro- 
ducing or  in  reserve  at  least  to  the  degree  the 
military  declare  it  needed  for  national  defense. 

But  to  use  national  defense  as  an  excuse  for 
economic  isolation  just  leads  back  to  the  attitude 
between  nations  promoted  by  the  economic  warfare 
of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese.    We  are 
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igainst  it.  and  our  people  will  never  stand  for  it, 
if  they  once  are  shown  the  speciousness  of  the  ap- 
pealing arguments  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

This  is  an  argument  for  preventing  the  importa- 
tion of  any  foreign  agricultural  products  competi- 
tive  with  any  here  even  though  limited  in  amount, 
because  even  the  small  quantities  affect  the  market 
price.  The  interest  of  the  consumer,  as  in  some 
other  tariff-protected  industries,  is  ignored. 

But  the  argument  goes  further.  We  are  to  im- 
port no  more  non-competitive  items  if  production 
of  the  same  or  equivalent  products  can  be  stimu- 
lated here,  no  matter  what  the  increased  cost.  They 
even  want  to  make  the  soapers  use  soft  oils  instead 
of  palm  oil  and  copra.  Each  country  is  to  take 
care  of  itself  and  its  prosperity  completely,  and 
worry  no  longer  about  its  neighbor.  It  is  just  a 
little  funny  to  hear  the  answers  of  this  same  crowd 
when  it  is  proposed  that  the  South  should  expand 
its  dairying  business  in  order  to  improve  its  agri- 
cultural situation.  That  is,  of  course,  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

Finally,  this  whole  proposal  is  selfish  and  mean, 
and,  like  most  philosophies  of  that  nature,  short- 
sighted and  extremely  dangerous  in  the  long  run. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  lose  us  every  friend  we  have 
abroad,  and  no  nation,  however  powerful,  can  af- 
ford that  luxury. 

What  is  it  that  the  opposition  really  wants  ?  Let 
me  read  you  the  statement  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  cross-examin- 
ing  me  on  May  twelfth,  during  the  hearings : 

"What  I  want  to  see  is  to  get  away  from  this 
business  of  letting  a  group  of  exporters  and  to  some 
extent  importers  direct  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

"They  are  pretty  clever.  Evidently  they  have 
found  a  group  who  is  willing  to  work  with  them 
on  this  unbalanced  economy,  which  I  think  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  I  believe  if  this  matter  were  here, 
handled  by  Congress,  as  it  should  be,  it  would  not 
result  in  an  unbalanced  economy,  as  it  does  where 
a  group  of  internationally  minded  people  down  in 
the  State  Department  are  trying  to  arrange  these 
tariff  duties  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
problems  of  the  local  industries. 

"I  think  I  know  the  situation  in  my  district.  I 
think  I  could  tell  whether  they  were  hard-pressed 
or  not.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cutlery  business. 
We  know  what  is  going  to  happen  after  this  war, 
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and  we  know  it  just  as  well  as  you  people,  or  bet- 
ter than  you  people  do  in  the  State  Department. 
But  our  interest  is  far  greater  in  seeing  that  thoso 
are  not  destroyed,  because,  without  those  small 
industries,  our  communities  fold  up.  And  we 
cannot  afford  that." 

My  answer  to  that  position  was  also  given  at 
the  hearing  and  was  as  follows : 

"The  fact  is  that  neither  this  committee  nor  the 
House  of  Representatives  nor  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  do  any  bargaining  on  tariff  rates. 
You  can  fix  rates,  you  can  fix  limits  within  which 
bargaining  may  take  place,  but  I  submit  to  you 
gentlemen  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  a 
bargaining  with  a  series  of  countries  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  legislature.  That  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  them.  They  are  not  set  up  to  do  that  kind 
of  job.  Certainly  they  should  establish  the  stand- 
ards within  which  that  bargaining  can  be  done. 
But  the  history  of  executive  bargaining,  because 
of  that  necessity  and  the  nature  of  things,  goes 
'way  back,  and  as  you  know,  as  I  have  stated  in 
other  places,  it  is  clearly  a  nonpartisan  position  so 
far  as  that  conclusion  is  concerned." 

However,  as  1  have  already  said,  the  major  issue 
in  this  situation  is  the  need  for  increased  bargain- 
ing power. 


Signing  of  Naval-Mission 
Agreement  With  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  May  24] 

In  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  there  was  signed  on  May  24  by  Jo- 
seph C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Arturo  Bascunan,  in  charge  of  the  Chilean  Em- 
bassy, an  agreement  providing  for  the  detail  of  a 
naval  mission  by  the  United  States  to  serve  in 
Chile. 

The  agreement  will  continue  in  force  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  signature  but  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Chile.  The  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment are  similar  in  general  to  provisions  contained 
in  other  agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  other  American  republics  providing  for 
the  detail  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  to  advise  the  armed  forces 
of  those  countries. 
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Arrival  of  Arthur  Schoenfeld 
In  Budapest 

[Released  to  the  press  May  23] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  that  H.  F. 
Arthur  Schoenfeld,  United  States  Representative 
in  Hungary  with  the  personal  rank  of  Minister, 
arrived  in  Budapest  on  May  ll.1 

He  will  have  charge  of  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can interests  and  will  maintain  informal  contact 
with  the  provisional  Hungarian  authorities  but 
is  not  formally  accredited  to  them.  When  he  is 
in  a  position  to  undertake  investigations  concern- 
ing the  whereabouts  and  welfare  of  American 
citizens  in  Hungary  further  announcement  will 
be  made. 


Welfare  of  American 
Nationals  in  Finland 

[Released  to  the  press  May  25] 

The  State  Department  announced  that  the 
United  States  Mission  at  Helsinki  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  concerning  the  welfare  and 
whereabouts  of  individual  American  nationals  in 
Finland.  Persons  in  the  United  States  who  wish 
information  concerning  friends  and  relatives  who 
are  American  nationals  in  Finland  may  communi- 
cate with  the  Department  of  State,  which  will 
forward  their  inquiries  to  the  Mission  through 
official  channels. 

For  the  time  being  this  service  does  not  include 
inquiries  or  messages  sent  in  behalf  of  persons 
who  do  not  possess  American  nationality. 


Transmission  of  Funds  to  the 
Philippines 

[Released  to  the  press  May  25] 

In  view  of  the  restoration  of  normal  banking 
channels  for  the  transmission  of  private  remit- 
tances to  persons  residing  in  liberated  portions  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Department  of  State 
announces  thai  it  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
accept  such  funds  for  transmission  to  the  Philip- 
pine- through  official  channels. 
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Aviation  Agreements 


[Released  to  the  press  May  26] 

The  following  action,  not  previously  announced, 
has  been  taken  on  the  Interim  Agreement  on  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation,  the  International  Air 
Services  Transit  Agreement  (Two  Freedoms),  and 
the  International  Air  Transport  Agreement  (Five 
Freedoms),  which  were  concluded  at  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago  on 
December  7,  1944 : 

Peru 

The  Honorable  Senor  Dr.  Eduardo  Ger- 
land,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Peru,  in- 
formed the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  by  a  note 
dated  May  4  that  by  Supreme  Resolution  issued 
April  28  the  Peruvian  Government  approved  the 
interim  agreement. 

Afghanistan 

The    Minister    of    Afghanistan    informed    the 

Acting  Secretary    of    State    by    a    note    dated 

May  16  that  the  signature  affixed  on  behalf 
of  Afghanistan  to  the  interim,  transit,  and  trans- 
port agreements  constitutes  an  acceptance  of  those 
agreements  by  the  Government  of  Afghanistan. 
In  his  note  the  Minister  stated  that  Afghanistan's 

contribution  to  the  expenses  stipulated  in  para- 
graph II  of  Article  5  of  the  agreement  must  be 

authorized  by  the  law  of  his  country  before  pay- 
ment can  be  effected. 

Australia 

The  Minister  of  Australia  informed  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  by  a  note  dated  May  19 
that  the  signature  affixed  on  behalf  of  Australia  to 
the  interim  agreement  constitutes  an  acceptance  of 
the  agreement  by  the  Australian  Government  and 
an  obligation  binding  upon  it. 

Mexico 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Mexico 

informed  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  by 
a  note  dated  May  22  that  the  Government  of 
Mexico  accepts  the  interim  agreement  and  will  put 
it  into  force  provisionally  until  it  is  approved  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Republic  in  accordance  with 
Mexican  constitutional  procedure. 

Colombia 

Senor  Don  Alberto  Vargas  Narino,  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Colombia,  signed  the 
interim  agreement  on  May  24. 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  28,  1945,  p.  127, 
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Jews  in  Germany,  1933-1939 

By  CLARENCE  B.  ODELL  and  ROBERT  H.  BILLIGMEIER  > 


WITH  THE  IN  CONDITION.  \I,  SI  KKINDF.R  of  Ger- 
many one  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing Europe  concerns  the  resettlement  of  peoples 
Battered  throughout  the  world  by  the  dislocations 
of  war  and  by  ihe  political  and  religious  perse- 
cution  preceding  it.  The  problem  of  displaced 
Jews  is  an  integral  part  of  this  general  problem 
of  displaced  population.  Millions  of  the  Jews 
who  have  survived  the  years  of  persecution  be- 
fore and  since  the  outbreak  of  war  have  been 
forced  into  exile,  have  been  deported  from 
their  home  communities  to  other  areas,  or  were 
confined  in  concentration  camps  and  ghettos. 
The  German  Government,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
her  puppet  states  and  the  governments  of  the 
satellites  associated  with  her,  by  their  anti- 
Semitic  policies,  have  caused  the  displacement  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  9  or  10  million  Jews  living 
in  Europe  before  the  war.  The  post-war  resettle- 
ment of  Jewish  peoples  thus  scattered  constitutes 
a  tremendous  problem  for  those  concerned  with 
the  post-war  adjustment  and  repatriation  or  trans- 
fer of  displaced  populations. 

The  collapse  of  the  National  Socialist  regime  in 
Germany  probably  will  mean  the  end  of  the  ap- 
plied policies  of  religious  and  "racial"  persecution 
in  Europe.  That  fact  alone,  however,  will  not 
sarily  make  feasible  the  repatriation  of  the 
large  numbers  of  Jews  who  have  fled  Germany  or 
who  have  been  deported  from  that  country  since 
1933. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  number  of  these 
exiled  persons  will  not  want  to  return  to  Germany. 
A  wide-spread  reluctance  will  prevail  among  them 
toward  returning  to  the  country  in  which  they  suf- 
fered persecution  and  discrimination.  Many 
thousands  of  Jewish  refugees  have  entered  the 
United  States,  Palestine,  and  other  overseas  coun- 
tries as  permanent  immigrants.  These  people  have 
ceased  being  refugees.  Others  have  found  tem- 
porary refuge  in  these  countries  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  refugees  who  have  found  a  tem- 
porary haven  will  seek  permission  to  settle  per- 
manently in  the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  or 
in  other  similar  areas. 


In  addition  to  those  individual  Jews  actually 
displaced,  there  will  be  the  problem  of  extra-Euro- 
pean settlement  for  many  Jews,  si  ill  living  in  Ger- 
many, who  may  desire  to  emigrate  rather  than 
attempt  readjustment  in  their  home  communities. 
Those  who  have  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  other  countries  will  make  efforts  to  help 
friends  and  relatives  still  in  Germany  or  subjected 
areas  emigrate  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
Economic  dislocations  will  further  tend  to  accel- 
erate emigration  from  Germany.  An  undeter- 
mined number  of  Jews  undoubtedly  will  remain  in 
Germany  or  will  return  there  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
criminatory laws  have  been  abolished,  but  their 
numbers  probably  will  be  small. 

The  latest  reliable  data  on  the  number  and  dis- 
tribution of  Jews  in  Germany  are  based  on  the 
census  of  1939.  The  value  of  the  German  census 
material  of  1939  concerning  both  confessional  Jews 
and  "racial  Jews"  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  an  in- 
dication of  the  displacement  of  German  Jews  be- 
tween 1933  and  1939.  No  reliable  data  are  avail- 
able on  the  number  of  Jews  in  Germany  who  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Nazis  since  1939.  Little 
is  accurately  known  concerning  the  number  of 
those  who  have  fled  persecution,  who  have  been 
transported  to  other  areas  of  Europe,  or  who  have 
been  placed  in  concentration  camps.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  little  indication  of  how  many 
Jews  remain  in  the  Reich.  The  1939  census  pro- 
vides a  basis  from  which  to  proceed  in  the  study 
of  subsequent  movements  of  Jewish  peoples  in  Ger- 
many since  that  date. 

Jews  in  the  German  Reich,  1933-1939 

In  1933  and  1939  statistics  on  religious  affilia- 
tions of  the  German  people  were  compiled  as  a 


1  Mr.  Odell  is  head  of  the  Population  Section,  and  Mr. 
Billigmeier  is  Population  Analyst.  Both  are  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Geography  and  Cartography,  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  State.  The  statistics  in  this  article 
were  compiled  from  data  on  file  in  the  Division  of  Geog- 
raphy and  Cartography. 
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part  of  the  general  population  censuses  taken  in 
those  years.  In  addition,  an  attempt  was  made  in 
1939  to  enumerate  Jews  in  Germany  not  only  by 
confession  but  also  by  "race". 

Germany 

According  to  the  census  of  1933,  there  were 
721,612  confessional  Jews  in  Germany,  which  rep- 
resented 0.94  percent  of  the  total  German  popula- 
tion.2 Approximately  7  percent  of  the  Jews  in 
Europe  (including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics)  lived  within  the  confines  of  Germany. 
In  May  1939  there  were  307,614  religious  Jews 
living  in  Germany,  413,998  fewer  than  were  re- 
ported in  the  country  by  the  census  of  1933.3 
Thus,  in  the  six  years  of  the  National  Socialist 
regime  the  Jewish  population  had  declined  57  per- 
cent. In  the  area  of  Germany  proper  (altes 
Reichsgeliet 4)  there  were  502,799  confessional 
Jews  in  1933 ;  by  1939  the  number  had  decreased 
to  221,332,  a  loss  of  56  percent  in  six  years. 

Germany:  Religious  Distribution,  1933-1939  5 


1939 

1933f 

Change,  1933- 
1939 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

Roman  Catholic  .  .  . 

79,  375,  281 

43. 055, 830 

31. 943. 932 

307,  614 

86, 423 

3,  953, 898 

27,  584 

100.0 
54.2 
40.3 
0.4 
0.1 
5.0 
0.0 

76,  439.  450 

41, 629,  348 

31,  077, 233 

721, 612 

160, 402 

2,  787,  352 

63,  503 

100.0 
54.5 
40.7 
0.9 
0.2 
3.6 
0.1 

2, 935,  831 

1, 426,  482 

866,  699 

-413,998 

-73,979 
1, 166,  546 

-35,919 

3.8 
3.4 

2.8 

Other  non-Christians. 

Others 

Unknown  

—  57.  4 

-46.1 

41.9 

-56.6 

•Reich  area  as  of  the  date  of  the  census,  May  17, 1939,  excluding  Memelland, 
Danzig,  and  Polish  areas. 

tFor  the  alles  Reicksgebiet  according  to  census  of  1933;  for  Saarland,  the 
census  of  1935;  for  Austria,  the  census  of  1934;  and  for  Sudetenland,  the 
Czechoslovak  census  of  1930. 

2  Reich  area  as  of  1939  (excluding  Memelland,  Danzig, 
and  Polish  areas).  Figures  for  Germany  are  based  on 
the  census  of  1933;  for  Saarland,  1935;  for  Austria,  1934; 
for  Sudetenland,  1930.  No  attempt  Is  made  here  to  evalu- 
ate that  part  of  the  intercensal  change  in  the  numbers  of 
confessional  Jews  which  could  be  ascribed  to  differences 
in  the  method  of  enumeration  or  to  the  increased  reluc- 
tance at  the  later  census  to  admit  adherence  to  the  Jewish 
religion. 

'"Die  Religionsgliederung  der  Bevolkerung  des  Deut- 
sche!) Reichs,  1939",  Wirtschaft  und  Statistilc,  no.  9  May 
1,  1941. 

*  The  altes  Reicksgebiet  represents  the  1933  area  of  Ger- 
many with  the  addition  of  the  Saarland. 

'•''irtschaft  und  Statistik,  no.  9,  May  1,  1941. 


Austria 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Jews  in  Austria 
after  the  Anschluss  was  even  more  spectacular 
than  that  which  occurred  in  Germany  propel 
After  the  German  annexation  of  Austria,  the* 
highly  developed  anti-Jewish  program  was  ex- 
tended to  Austria,  and  a  mass  migration  of  Jews 
out  of  the  country  began.  In  his  book,  The  Refu- 
gee Problem,  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  writes,  "The 
effect  [of  the  anti-Jewish  measures]  was  more 
catastrophic  than  in  Germany,  because  a  process 
spread  over  five  years  in  Germany  was  carried  out 
in  a  few  months  in  Austria.  The  whole  pro- 
gramme, built  up  by  a  series  of  administrative  and 
legal  measures  in  Germany,  was  applied  at  one 
blow  to  Austria."  In  a  little  more  than  a  year 
the  Jewish  population  in  Austria  decreased  to 
84,213,  a  number  110,775  less  than  what  it  had  been 
in  1934  (according  to  the  census  held  March  22  of 
that  year),  representing  a  loss  of  56.8  percent. 

Sudetenland 

An  even  greater  relative  decrease  of  Jewish 
population  was  experienced  in  the  Sudetenland. 
In  this  area  the  Jews  decreased  by  21,756  between 
1930  and  1939,  which  constituted  a  loss  of  93  per- 
cent of  the  total  Jewish  population.  At  the  time 
of  the  German  occupation  of  Sudetenland,  there 
was  a  mass  migration  of  Jews  to  other  parts  of 
Czechoslovakia.  This  migration  was  facilitated 
by  the  absence  of  frontier  restrictions  which  in 
other  areas  had  considerably  impeded  the  move- 
ment of  refugees.  By  the  time  of  the  census  of 
May  1939  only  1,638  confessional  Jews  were 
reported  living  in  the  Sudetenland. 


Jews— By  "Race' 


and  Religion 


In  the  religious  census  of  1939  only  those 
who  were  confessional  Jews  were  enumerated 
as  Jews.  According  to  National  Socialist  doctrine, 
however,  the  quality  of  being  Jewish  is  a  matter 
of  "race"  as  well  as  of  religion,  and  anti-Jewish 
measures  are  applied  to  people  not  adherents  of 
the  Jewish  religion  who  are  considered  "racially 
Jewish"  or  of  partly  Jewish  origin.  Thus  in  the 
German  census  of  1939  an  attempt  was  made 
to  enumerate  the  Jewish  population  according  to 
National  Socialist  concepts  of  race.  The  "racial" 
categories  used  in  the  census,  admittedly  rough, 
were  wholly  based  upon  what  the  Germans  respon- 
sible for  the  "racial"  enumeration  termed  blutmds- 
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Zugehorigkcit,  i.e.  membership  in  a  "racial"  or 
••blood"  community."  Three  categories  of  Jews 
were  established:  (1)  full  Jews  were  defined  as 
those  individuals  with  at  least  three  -Jewish  grand- 
parents (GrotseUernteile) ;  (2)  the  '-hybrids" 
first  class  were  defined  as  those  who  had  two  Jew- 
ish grandparents;  and  (3)  those  having  only  one 
Jewish  grandparent  were  considered  "hybrids" 
second  class.  In  the  text  accompanying  the  census 
tables  the  German  authors  use  the  term  "Jews"  to 
include  only  the  persons  in  the  first  category  and 
not  the  -hybrids." 

According  to  the  "racial"  enumeration  in  1939 
based  on  these  categories,  there  were  330,892  per- 
sons listed  as  "fully  Jewish"  in  "racial"  origin; 
72,738  were  listed  as  "hybrids"  of  the  first  class; 
and  42,811  "hybrids"  of  the  second  class  were  re- 
ported. In  the  census  of  religions  only  307,614 
persons  were  enumerated  as  confessional  Jews. 
Thus  there  were  7  percent  fewer  confessional  Jews 
than  there  were  persons  of  wholly  Jewish  "racial" 
origin.  To  carry  the  comparison  further,  only 
68.9  percent  of  the  446,441  Jews  and  "hybrids" 
were  enumerated  as  confessional  Jews. 

"Racial  Jews"  in  the  German  Reich,  1939 


Area 


German  Reich 

Germany  (altes  Reichsgebiet) . 

Austria 

Sudetenland 


Number 


330,  892 

233,  973 

94,  270 

2,649 


Percent  of 
total  popula- 
tion 


0.42 
0.  34 
1.42 
0.07 


In  Germany  proper  {altes  Reichsgebiet)  there 
were  233,973  "fully  Jewish"  persons  enumerated  in 
the  "racial"  census  of  1939 ;  in  Austria  there  were 
94,270;  and  in  the  Sudetenland  2,649. 

Distribution  of  Jews  by  Size  of  Community 

The  Jews  in  Germany,  as  in  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  the  Americas,  are  predominantly 
urban.    In  1939  less  than  10  percent  of  the  "racially 


•  "Die  Juden  und  jiidischen  Mischlinge  im  Deutschen 
Reich",  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik,  no.  5/6,  March  1940, 
p.  84.  See  also  "Reichsbiirgergesetz  vom  14.  November 
1935",  ReicUgesetzblatt  I.  S.  1333. 

"'Die  Juden  and  jiidischen  Mischlinge",  as  above  cited, 
p.  85.  The  last  column  represents  the  percentage  of  Jews 
in  the  total  population  of  each  of  the  community  classes. 
647582—45 4 
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Jewish"  population  in  Germany  lived  in  com- 
munities with  less  than  10,000 inhabitants.  In  con- 
trast. 50  percent  of  the  total  Gorman  population 
lived  in  such  communities. 

The  Jews  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  more 
important  urban  centers  of  the  Reich.  More  than 
80  percent  of  the  "fully  Jewish"  people  were  found 
in  the  large  cities  with  more  than  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. Significantly,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  German  people  as  a  whole,  30  percent  of  them, 
were  living  in  such  cities. 

The  Jews  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  to- 
tal urban  population  than  of  the  rural  population ; 
and  larger  urban  centers  had  higher  proportions 
of  Jews  than  the  smaller  cities.  Jews  constituted 
an  average  of  0.36  percent  of  the  population  of 
cities  between  100,000  and  500,000;  0.87  percent 
of  the  population  of  cities  between  500,000  and 
1,000,000;  and  2.31  percent  of  the  population  of 
cities  of  over  1,000,000. 

The  concentration  of  Jews  in  a  few  large  com- 
munities is  a  recent  phenomenon.  In  1871,  not 
quite  one  fifth  of  the  confessional  Jews  in  Germany 
(altes  Reichsgebiet)  lived  in  the  large  cities  over 
100,000.  In  1900  almost  one  half  lived  in  the  large 
urban  centers,  and  by  1933  more  than  seven  tenths 
lived  in  such  communities.  Since  1933  the  propor- 
tion of  Jews  living  in  the  large  cities  has  increased 
to  more  than  four-fifths  (82.3  percent  among 
"racial  Jews") . 

Among  the  "hybrids"  the  proportion  of  urban 
dwellers  is  only  slightly  less  than  that  existing 
among  the  "fully  Jewish"  people.  Of  the  persons 
included  in  the  first  group  of  "hybrids"  77.7  per- 
cent lived  in  cities  over  100,000 ;  in  the  second  and 
less  Jewish  group  of  "hybrids"  70.6  percent  lived 
in  these  large  communities. 

Germany  :  "Racial  Jews"  by  Size  of  Community, 
1939  7 


Size  of  community 


Total 

Less  than  10,000.  .  . 
10,000  to  19,999  .  .  . 
20,000  to  49,999  .  .  . 
50,000  to  99,999  .  .  . 
100,000  and  over.   .    . 

100,000  to  499,999  . 

500,000  to  999,999  . 

1,000,000  and  over. 


Number 


330,  892 

30,  337 

6,828 

10,  803 

10,  661 

272,  263 
37,  031 
50,  833 

184,  399 


Percent 
of  Jewish 
population 


100.  0 

9.2 

2.0 

3.3 

3.2 

82.  3 

11.  2 

15.4 

55.7 


Percent 

of  total 

population 
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The  concentration  of  Jews  is  especially  evident 
in  cities  over  500,000.  More  than  70  percent  of 
all  German  Jews  live  in  the  12  German  cities  with ' 
more  than  500,000  inhabitants.  In  these  commu- 
nities the  Jews  represent  1.7  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  four  times  more  than  their  relative  pro- 
portion in  the  total  population  of  the  Reich.  Even 
among  these  12  large  cities  there  was  a  pronounced 
concentration  of  Jewish  people.  Wien  (Vienna) 
and  Berlin  together  held  more  than  half  of  all  the 
Jews  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  excluding 
Wien  and  Berlin,  only  five  cities  had  a  Jewish 
population  greater  than  5,000. 

Distribution  of  Jews  and  "Jewish  Hybrids"  in 
German  Cities  over  500,000  in  1939  8 


Group 

Jews 

"Jewish 

hybrids", 
first  class 

"Jewish 

hybrids", 
second  class 

Total 

223,  621 

91,  480 
82,  788 
14,  461 
11,  172 
10,  131 
8,539 
5,050 

44,  297 

15,  591 
17,  820 
1,  879 
1,727 
4,428 
1,507 
1,345 

22,  052 

6,753 

8,854 
857 
776 

3,360 
828 
624 

Frankfurt-am-Main   .... 

Koln 

Miinchen 

8  Above  cited. 

In  the  seven  cities  listed  above  lived  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  three  fifths 
of  the  mixed  group  first  class,  and  over  half  of  the 
second  "hybrid"  group.  Other  large  cities  with 
more  than  2,000  Jews  were  Leipzig  (4,477) ;  Mann- 
heim (3,024);  and  Niirnberg  (2,688).  Fifteen 
others  had  from  1,000  to  2,500  Jewish  inhabitants. 

Considering  the  cities  individually,  Wien  had 
the  largest  proportion  of  Jews  in  its  population, 
4.76  percent.  Frankfurt-am-Main  ranked  second 
with  a  Jewish  population  representing  2.61  per- 
cent of  its  inhabitants.  The  proportion  of  "racial 
Jews"  in  the  total  population  of  Berlin  was  1.91 
percent  and  in  Breslau  1.77  percent.  The  cities  of 
Beuthen,  Koln  (Cologne),  Mannheim,  and  Wiirz- 
burg  had  a  Jewish  population  of  more  than  one 
percent  of  their  respective  total  population,  all 
other  cities  had  less  than  one  percent.    In  contrast, 


Germany: 

Distribution  of  Confessional  Jews 

By  Regierungsbezirke,  1939 


Source.  Die  Bevolkerung  des  Reichs 
Nach  der   Rehgionsiugehbrigkett      IT.  Mai,  1939 
Wirtschatt     and    Stalislik ,  Nr.9,  1911 


Prepored   in  the  Deportment  of  Slate, Division  of  Geography  ond    Cortog 
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in  1936  the  confessional  Jews  represented  28  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  New  York  City.  There 
were  almost  7  times  as  many  Jews  in  New  York 
City  in  1937  as  there  were  in  all  of  Germany  in 
1939. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  Jewish  population 
of  the  Reich  was  concentrated  largely  in  the  great 
urban  centers,  no  German  city  had  so  large  a 
Jewish  population  as  such  European  cities  as 
Lodz,  London,  Moskva  (Moscow),  Budapest,  or 
Warszawa  (Warsaw) ,  or  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia  in  the  United  States.  The  Jew- 
ish population  of  Germany  is  not  nearly  so  local- 
ized as  in  England  where  it  is  estimated  that  90 
percent  of  the  English  Jews  live  in  the  two  cities  of 
London  and  Manchester.  Considering  Austria  in- 
dependently there  is,  however,  a  similar  concentra- 
tion, for  97.4  percent  of  Austrian  Jews  lived  in 
Wien  in  1939. 

Although  the  proportion  of  confessional  Jews 
of  the  Reich  proper 9  living  in  Berlin  increased 
from  1.6  percent  to  35.9  percent  between  1816  and 
1939,  the  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  city  was  lower  in  1939  than  at  any  time 
since  1825.  In  1880  the  proportion  of  confessional 
Jews  in  Berlin  reached  4.2  percent,  the  highest 
proportion  recorded  in  the  12  intervening  censuses 
between  1816  and  1939.  Similarly,  the  number  of 
confessional  Jews  in  Germany,  in  relation  to  the 
total  population,  was  highest  in  1880,  and  since 
that  date  the  proportion  has  declined  in  each  suc- 
ceeding census. 

Confessional  Jews  in  Berlin,  1816  to  1939 10 


Year 


Population 


1816 

1825 

1834 

1843 

1852 

1861 

1871 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1 925 

1 933 

l  939 


223,  000 
251,  000 
301,  000 
401,  000 
511,000 
613, 000 
932,  000 
1,  321,  000 

1,  960,  000 

2,  712,  000 

3,  734,  000 

4,  024,  000 
4,  243,  000 
4,  321,  521 


Number 


3,400 

4,200 

5,600 

8,  600 

12,  300 

19,  400 

36,  500 

55,  100 

82,  600 

109,  400 

144, 000 

172,  700 

160,  600 

78,  713 


,  Confes-       Percent  of 
sional  Jews      Jewish 
percent  of    population 


Berlin 
population 


1.  54 
1.68 
1.85 

2.  14 
2.41 

3.  17 

3.  92 

4.  18 
4.  21 
4.03 
3.86 
4.  29 
3.  78 
1.  80 


in  Ger- 
many 


1.6 

1.7 

2.  1 

2.8 

3.8 

5.5 

9.6 

12.  7 

17.  9 

22.  2 

26.  9 

30.  6 

32.  0 

35.  9 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

At  one  time  the  proportion  of  confessional  Jews 
in  the  total  population  of  several  of  the  major 
cities  of  Germany  was  much  higher.  In  1871  11 
percent  of  the  population  of  Frankfurt-am-Main 
were  confessional  Jews;  7.9  percent  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Mannheim  and  6.7  percent  of  Breslau 
were  Jewish.  Although  the  Jewish  communities 
in  these  cities  have  increased  numerically  since 
then,  the  proportions  they  bore  to  the  total  popu- 
lation have  decreased  significantly. 

Confessional  Jews  in  Selected  Cities  of  Ger- 
many, 1871,  1933,  and  1939  " 


Cities 


Total . 


Percent   of  total   con- 
fessional Jews  of  Reich. 


1939 


1933 


Num- 
ber 


135,  979 


Percent 
of  pop- 
ulation 


Berlin  .  . 
Breslau  .  . 
Dusseldorf  . 
Frankfurt-am- 
Hamburg  . 
Koln  .  .  . 
Leipzig  .  . 
Mannheim  . 
Miinchen  . 
Niirnberg    . 


Main 


78,  713 
10,  741 
1,831 
13,  839 
8,438 
8,000 
4,284 
2,986 
4,535 
2.&11 


61.3 

1.82 
1.73 
0.34 
2.52 
0.50 
1.04 
0.61 
1.07 
0.56 
0.62 


Num- 
ber 


278, 151 


160,  564 
20, 202 
5,053 
26, 158 
16, 885 
14,816 
11,564 
6,402 
9,005 
7,502 


Percent 
of  pop- 
ulation 


2.80 


55.3 

3.78 
3.23 
1.01 
4.71 
1.50 
1.96 
1.62 
2.33 
1.22 
1.83 


1871 


Num- 
ber 


85,  699 


36, 021 
13,  916 
919 
10,009 
11, 954 
3,172 
1,739 
3.135 
2,903 
1,831 


Percent 
of  pop- 
ulation 


4.36 


22.3 

4  36 
6.69 
1.32 
10.99 
5.00 
2.45 
1.63 
7.92 
1.71 
2.20 


From  religious  census  data  for  the  years  1933 
and  1939  it  is  evident  that  the  flight  of  Jews  from 
Germany  in  the  intervening  six  years  was  ex- 
tremely heavy,  and  that  the  out-migration  from 
the  Reich  was  drawn  with  remarkable  evenness 
from  all  sizes  of  communities.  The  movement  of 
Jews  from  the  major  cities  of  Germany  was  only 
slightly  less  than  the  exodus  from  the  smaller 
urban  communities  of  the  Reich.  The  Jewish 
population  in  cities  over  100,000  declined  52.5  per- 
cent in  the  six  years;  the  Jewish  communities  in 
11  cities  of  Germany  proper  with  over  500,000  in- 
habitants declined  52.2  percent  in  the  intercensal 

9  Including  Saarland.  The  figures  for  1816  have  been 
adjusted  to  the  1933  area  of  Germany. 

10  Statistiches  Reichsamt,  "Die  Bevolkerung  des 
Deutschen  Reichs  nach  den  Ergebnisse  der  Volkszahlung, 
1933",  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Band  451,  Heft  5; 
and  "Die  Bevolkerung  des  Reichs  .  .  .  nach  der  Re- 
ligionszugehorigkeit  ...  17.  Mai  1939",  Wirtschaft 
und  Statistik,  no.  9,  May  1, 1941. 

"  Statistisches  Reichsamt,  above  cited;  and  "Die 
Bevolkerung  des  Reichs",  above  cited. 
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period.  The  migration  of  confessional  Jews  from 
cities  under  100,000  and  from  rural  areas  repre- 
sented a  loss  of  65.8  percent. 

Sex  Distribution  of  Jews  and  "Jewish  Hybrids" 

Among  the  "racial  Jews"  resident  in  the  Reich 
in  1939,  females  were  far  more  numerous  than 
males  both  in  the  Jewish  and  "hybrid"  populations. 
There  was  also  an  excess  of  females  manifest  in  the 
German  population  as  a  whole  in  1939,  but  the 
disparity  in  tho  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  was 
much  less  pronounced. 

Among  the  330,892  so-called  "racial  Jews"  there 
were  73  males  to  100  females,  and  exactly  the  same 
ratio  existed 


sex 

among  the  307,614 
confessional  J  e  w  s. 
In  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Germany  a 
ratio  of  94  males  to 
100  females  was  re- 
corded. Although 
the  "Jewish  hybrid" 
population  also  was 
predominantly  fe- 
male, the  sex  ratios 
of  the  two  "hybrid" 
groups  more  nearly 
approximated  the  ra- 
tio existing  in  the 
national  population. 
There  were  88  males 
to  100  females  among 
the  "hybrids"  of  the 
first  class,  and  a  ratio 
of  93  existed  among 
the  people  of  the  sec- 
ond "hybrid"  group, 
which  included  those 
with  less  "Jewish 
blood". 


AGE  PYRAMIDS 

The  Jews  in  Germany  and  the  Total  German  Population 

1933 


JEWS 
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In  1933  there  was  an  excess  of  females  among 
the  confessional  Jews,  but  the  disproportion  was 
far  less  significant  than  it  was  in  1939.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  migration  of  Jews  from  the  Reich  in 
tho  six  intervening  years  was  sex-selective,  that  is, 
more  males  than  females  fled  from  Nazi  persecu- 
tion. It  also  is  probable  that  Jewish  males  have 
suffered  more  from  physical  violence  under  the 
National  Socialists. 

Age  and  Fertility 

In  1933  the  Jewish  population  of  Germany  was 
an  old  population,  that  is,  a  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Jews  had  passed  through  the  most 

productive  ages  and 
had  entered  the  ages 
of  high  mortality. 
The  age  structure  of 
the  Jews,  according 
to  1933 -census  data, 
reflected  the  low  fer- 
tility that  existed  at 
that  time  and  the  low 
fertility  and  mortal- 
ity which  had  per- 
sisted over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time 
among  the  Jews  in 
Germany.  The  Ger- 
man age  pyramid 
itself  shows  a  declin- 
ing proportion  of 
people  in  the  younger 
ages,  but  the  aging 
of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation began  earlier 
and  has  proceeded 
to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree. A  relatively 
smaller  proportion  of 
the  Jewish  popula- 
tion was  included  in 
the  years  of  childhood  and  young  adulthood :  30 
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PERCENT    BY  AGE   GROUPS 


Source  i  German  Census,  1933 


Group 

Males 

Females 

Ratio  of 

males  to 

100  females 

194,  497 

139,  833 
34,  010 
20,654 

251,  497 

191,  059 

38,  728 
22,  157 

77.  2 

73.2 

"Hybrids" 
"Hybrids" 

,  first  class     .    .    • 
,  second  class    .    . 

87.8 
93.2 

percent  of  the  German  population  was  under  20 
years  of  age  in  1933,  whereas  only  22  percent  of 
the  Jewish  population  was  less  than  20  years  old. 
On  the  other  hand  10.1  percent  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation was  65  years  of  age  and  over,  although  only 
6.6  percent  of  the  total  Reich  population  was  above 
that  age.    Thus,  the  age  profile  of  the  Jewish  por- 

°  "Die  Juden  und  jttdischen  Mischlinge",  as  above  cited, 
p,  84. 
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tion  of  the  German  population  differed  signifi- 
cantly from  that  of  the  German  population  as  a 
whole. 

One  measure  of  the  relative  fertility  of  the  two 
population  groups  can  be  gained  by  comparing 
the  number  of  children  under  5  to  women  in  the 
child-bearing  ages.  In  1933  the  ratio  of  children 
under  5  to  1,000  women  15  to  44  was  188  among 
the  Jews,  and  327  in  the  total  German  popula- 
tion. A  larger  proportion  of  Jewish  women  had 
passed  through  the  reproductive  years  of  their 
lives,  a  fact  which  had  significant  implications  for 
the  crude  birth  rates  in  the  years  following  1933. 

Differences  in  the  marriage  rates  were  not  fac- 
tors in  fertility  differentials  between  the  Jews  and 
the  general  German  population.  There  were, 
however,  significant  differences  in  marital  fertility 
between  the  two  population  groups.  Childless 
marriages  and  small  families  were  far  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  Jewish  population  than  of  the 
German  population  as  a  whole.  Among  the  Jews 
23.8  percent  of  the  married  women  were  childless 
whereas  only  19.9  percent  of  married  females  in 
the  total  German  population  were  childless  in 
1933.  Similarly,  there  were  significant  differences 
in  size  of  families :  A  much  lower  proportion  of 
Jewish  women  had  large  families  and  single-child 
families  were  far  more  numerous  among  the  Jews. 
Only  6.3  percent  of  married  Jewish  women  had 
five  or  more  children  in  contrast  to  16.7  percent 
among  German  women  in  the  total  population  of 
the  Eeich. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jewish  fertility  declined 
further  between  1933  and  1939.  Certainly  the  in- 
centives for  large  families  extended  to  parents  by 
the  German  Government  were  not  extended  to  the 
Jews.  The  persecution  and  discrimination  focused 
on  the  Jews  doubtlessly  resulted  in  further  de- 
pressing the  already  low  Jewish  birth  rates.  Apart 
from  these  considerations,  with  such  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  female  population  in  the  reproduc- 
tive ages,  a  decline  in  the  Jewish  population,  and 
its  relative  proportion  to  the  German  population, 
would  have  been  inevitable  unless  there  had  been 
radical  changes  in  fertility  patterns. 

Occupational  Distribution 

As  a  group  the  confessional  Jews  in  Germany 
differed  significantly  from  the  German  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  in  the  nature  of  their  employment. 
According  to  the  occupational  data  contained  in 
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the  1933  census,  the  confessional  ./<■•'-  in  < , 
were  engaged  largely  to  trade  and  commerce: 
147,000  Jews  representing  61.3  pereenl  of  all  oc- 
cupied Jews  were  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce] 
in  contrast  to  18.4  percent  among  the  total  oc-l 
cupied  population  of  the  Eeich.  Thus.  '•!.:>  percent 
of  all  persons  in  trade  and  commerce  were  Jews 
whereas  they  represented  only  0.7  t  of  all 

occupied  persons.    In  proportion  a  higher  percent- 
age of  Jews  was  engaged  in  public  service  and 
private  professions  than  the  percentage  of  the  total 
population:  12.5  percent  among  the  Jews  and  8.3 
percent  for  the  Reich  as  a  whole.     Only  1.7  per-] 
cent  of  the  Jews  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and] 
forestry,  however,  while  the  corresponding  figurj 
of  the  total  population  was  28.9.     Fewer  Jc 
engaged  in  manufacture  and  handicrafts  (23.1  per- 
cent) than  the  national  average  (40.4  percent). 

Occupations  of  Confessional  Jews  in  Germany 
1933 13 


Occupations 

Total  occupied  per- 
sons of  Germany  * 

Occupied  con- 
fessional Jews 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Occupied  Persons 

Agriculture  and  forestry .  . 

Industry  and  handicraft 

Trade  and  commerce  . 
Public   service   and  private  pro- 
fessions   

32,  296,  074 

9, 342,  785 
13,  052. 982 
5, 932, 069 

2,  698, 656 
1,  269,  582 

100.0 

28.9 
40.4 

18.4 

8.4 
3.9 

240,  487 

4,167 

55,  655 

147, 314 

29,  974 
3,377 

100.0 

1.7 
23.1 
61.3 

Household  services  .  .  . 

12.  5 
1.4 

•  Area  of  Germany  in  1933. 


There  are  some  unfortunate  gaps  in  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Jewish  population  of  Germany;  one  of 
them  is  the  lack  of  occupational  data  for  the  Jews 
in  the  census  of  1939.  This  material  would  be 
significant  in  revealing  one  part  of  the  impact  of 
the  National  Socialist  regime  on  German  Jewry. 

Summary 

The  problem  of  the  displaced  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Europe  is  only  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  larger  problem  of  the  displaced  population 
of  the  European  continent,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
international  importance  and  concern.  For  that 
reason  an  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  relate 

13  Statistisches  Reichsamt,  "Die  Bevolkerung  des  Deut- 
schen  Reichs  nach  den  Ergebnisse  der  Volkszahlung,  1933", 
Statislik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Band  451,  Heft  5. 
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Area 
(Germany  as  of  May  17,  1930) 


Germany 


Ostpreussen* 

Btadt  Berlin 

Mark  Brandenburg  .... 

Pommern 

Schlesien 

Saehsen  (Provinz) 

Schleswig-Holstein    .... 

Hannover 

Westfalen 

Hessen- Nassau 

Rheinprovinz 

Hohenzoll  Lande 

Preussen* 

Bayern 

Saehsen  

Wurttemberg 

Baden     

Thiiringen 

Hessen 

Hansstadt  Hamburg    .    .    . 

Mecklenburg 

Oldenburg  

Braunschweig 

Bremen 

Anhalt 

Lippe  

Schaumburg-Lippe   .... 

Saarland. 

Reichsgau  Wien 

Reichsgau  Niederdonau  .    . 

Reichsgau  Oberdonau  .    .    . 

Reichsgau  Steiermark  .    .    . 

Reichsgau  Karnten  .... 

Reichsgau  Salzburg  .    .    .    . 

Reichsgau  Tirol/Vorarlberg 

Reichsgau  Sudetenland    .    . 


Jews 


Number 


330,  892 

3,178 

82,  788 

3,769 

3,329 

17,  257 

2,  699 

760 

5,894 

7,843 

21,  541 

25,  271 

184 

174,  513 

16,  459 

7,801 

4,780 

9,263 


Percent 

of  total 

Jews 


Percent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion 


1,958 

5,876 

10,  131 

341 

336 

501 

722 

391 

224 

137 

564 

91,  480 

1,971 

251 

568 

60 

67 

157 

2,341 


100.  0 

1.0 
25:  0 
1.  1 
1.0 
5.2 
0.  8 
0.2 
1.8 
2.4 
6.  5 
7.6 

0.  1 
52.  7 

5.0 
2.4 

1.  4 

2.  8 
0.6 
1.  8 

3.  1 
0.  1 
0.  1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.  1 
0.  1 
0.0 
0.2 

27.6 
0.6 
0.  1 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.7 


•Not  including  MemeUand. 

what  recent  reliable  data  there  are  available  on 
that  problem.  The  German  censuses  of  1933  and 
1939  present  some  significant  statistical  facts  con- 
cerning the  Jewish  population  of  the  Eeich  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.     These  facts  describe 

"Source:  "Die  Religionsgliederung  der  Bevolkerung  des 
Deutschen  Reichs,  1939",  Wirtschuft  und  Statistik,  no.  9, 
May  1,  1941. 

15  See  "Aliens  in  Germany,  1939",  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4, 
1945,  p.  164;  and  "Displaced  Populations  In  Europe  in 
1944  With  Particular  Reference  to  Germany",  Blxletix 
of  Mar.  25, 1945,  p.  491. 


'Jewish  hybrids,"  class  1 


Number 


0.  42 

0.  13 
1.91 
0.  13 
0.  14 
0.35 
0.07 
0.05 
0.  17 
0.  15 
0.  80 
0.32 
0.25 
0.  42 
0.  20 
0.  15 
0.  16 
0.  37 
0.  11 
0.  40 
0.  59 
0.04 
0.06 
0.09 
0.  17 
0.09 
0.  12 
0.26 
0.07 
4.  76 
0.  12 
0.02 
0.05 
0.01 
0.03 
0.03 
0.08 


Percent 
of  total 

"hybrids' 

1 


72,  738 

729 
17,  820 
1,652 
816 
3,  149 
1,329 
443 
1,439 
1,733 
2,824 
5,074 
6 
37,  014 
3,270 
2,722 
842 
1,189 
471 
908 
4,428 
325 
160 
219 
398 
200 
47 
13 
240 
15,  591 
1,115 
468 
508 
129 
123 
172 
2,186 


Percent 

of  total 
popula- 
tion 


100.0 

1.0 

24.  5 

2.3 

1.  1 
4.  3 
1.8 
0.6 
2.0 

2.  4 
3.9 
7.0 
0.0 

50.9 
4.  5 

3.  7 
1.2 
1.6 
0.7 
1.3 
6.  1 
0.  5 
0.2 
0.3 
0.6 
0.3 

0.  1 
0.0 
0.3 

21.4 

1.  5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.  1 
0.2 
0.2 
3.0 


"Jewish  hybrids,"  class  2 


XlIIllluT 


0.09 

0.03 

0.  41 

6.05 

0.03 

0.06 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.  11 

0.06 

0.01 

0.09 

0.04 

0.05 

0.03 

0.05 

0.03 

0.06 

0.26 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0.  10 

0.05 

0.03 

0.  02 

0.03 

0.  81 

0.07 

0.05 

0.05 

0.03 

0.05 

0.04 

0.07 


Percent 

of  total 

"hybrids' 

2 


42,811 

468 
8,854 
1,218 
595 
1,935 
960 
432 
1,  117 
1,388 
1,664 
3,551 
20 
22,  202 
2,015 
1,766 
509 
627 
420 
617 
3,360 
327 
175 
232 
336 
191 
42 
10 
190 
6,753 
645 
306 
441 
124 
83 
139 
1,301 


Percent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion 


100.0 

1. 1 

20.7 
2.9 

1.  4 
4.  5 
2.2 
1.0 

2.  6 
3.2 
3.9 
8.  3 

0.  1 
51.  9 

4.7 
4.  1 
1.2 

1.  5 
1.0 
1.  4 
7.9 
0.8 
0.4 
0.  5 
0.  8 
0.5 

0.  1 
0.0 
0.4 

15.8 

1.  5 
0.  7 
1.0 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
3.0 


0.05 

0.02 

0.20 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.06 

0.04 

0.03 

0.05 

0.02 

0.  03 

0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

0.04 

0.20 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0.08 

0.04 

0.  02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.35 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 


their  numbers  by  "race"  and  confession,  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  the  proportion  of  urban 
to  rural  dwellers,  their  occupations,  and  the 
number  of  aliens  and  native-born  among  them.15 
In  addition  the  data  give  some  indication  of  the 
nature  of  Jewish  migration  from  the  Keich  in  the 
first  six  years  of  the  National  Socialist  regime. 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  census  enumer- 
ation of  1939.  The  second  six  years  of  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  regime  in  Germany  were  doubt- 
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lessly  marked  by  further  profound  changes  in  the 
numbers  and  distribution  of  Jews  in  the  Reich. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  little  reliable  information 
concerning  the  changes  occuring  in  the  second  pe- 
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riod,  but  what  we  know  about  the  changes  between 
1933  and  1939  have  importance  in  relation  to  the 
post-war  problems  of  Jewish  adjustment  and 
resettlement. 


Geemany:  Jews  and  "Jewish  Hybrids"  by  Size  of  Community,  1939" 


Size  of  community 


Total 

Less  than  10,000  .    . 

10,000  to  19,999    .    . 

20,000  to  49,999    .    . 

50,000  to  99,999    .    . 

100,000  and  over  .  . 
100,000  to  499,999 
500,000  to  999,999 
1,000,000  and  over 


Total  population 
(Wohnbevblkerung) 


Number 


79,  364,  408 

39,  975,  557 
4,  873,  143 

6,  372,  201 

4,  154,011 
23,  989,  496 
10,  149,  065 

5,  868,  431 

7,  972,  000 


Per- 
cent 


100.0 

50.4 
6.  2 
8.0 
5.  2 

30.  2 

12.  8 
7.4 

10.  0 


Jews 


Number 


330,  892 

30,  337 

6,  828 

10,  803 

10,  661 

272,  263 
37,  031 
50,  833 

184,  399 


Per- 
cent 


100.0 

9.  2 

2.0 

3.3 

3.  2 

82.3 

11.  2 

15.4 

55.  7 


Per- 
cent of 

total 
popu- 
lation 


0.42 

0.08 
0.  14 
0.  17 

0.  26 

1.  13 
0.36 
0.  87 

2.  31 


"Jewish  hybrids" 
class  1 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


72,  738 

7,901 
2,042 
3,541 
2,730 

56,  524 
8,  919 
9,766 

37,  839 


100.0 

10.  9 

2 

4.9 

3.7 

77.7 

12.  3 

13.4 

52.0 


Per- 
cent of 

total 
popu- 
lation 


0.09 

0.02 
0.  04 
0.06 
0.07 
0.24 
0.09 
0.  17 
0.47 


"Jewish  hybrids" 
class  2 


Number 


42,  811 

6,744 
1,540 
2,446 
1,851 
30,  230 
6,202 
5,061 


Per- 
cent 


18,  967    44.  3 


100.0 

15.8 

3.6 

5.7 

43 

70.6 

14.  5 

11.8 


Percent 
of  total 
popu- 
lation 


0.05 

0.02 
0.03 
0.04 
0.04 
0.  13 
0.06 
0.09 
0.24 


United  States  Military 
Mission  in  Guatemala 


[Released  to  the  press  May  21] 

The  State  Department  announced  that  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  on  Monday,  May  21, 1945,  at  3 :  30 
p.m.,  by  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Enrique  Lopez-Herrarte,  Charge  d  Affaires  ad 
interim  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  in  Washing- 
ton, which,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Guatemalan  Government,  provides  for  the  detail 
of  a  military  mission  by  the  United  States  to  serve 
in  Guatemala. 

The  agreement  will  continue  in  force  for  four 
years  from  the  date  of  signature,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Guatemala.  The  provisions  of  the 
agreement  are  similar  in  general  to  provisions  con- 
tained in  other  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  certain  other  American  republics  pro- 
viding for  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army  or  Navy  to  advise  the  armed  forces  of  those 
countries. 


'•  Compiled  from  source  cited  for  preceding  table. 


Provisional  Commercial 
Agreements 

Egypt-United  Kingdom;  Egypt-Eire 

The  American  Legation  at  Cairo  reported  in  a 
despatch  dated  April  19, 1945  that  the  provisional 
commercial  agreement  originally  concluded  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  dated  June  5  and  June  7, 1930,  and  since  re- 
newed annually,  has  been  extended  for  another 
year  to  February  16,  1946  under  the  same 
conditions. 

The  extension  became  effective  in  Egypt  by  vir- 
tue of  a  Eoyal  Decree  dated  April  3, 1945,  the  text 
of  which  was  published  in  Journal  Officiel,  No.  59 
of  April  9,  1945. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Journal  Offlciel  published 
the  text  of  another  Koyal  Decree,  also  dated  April 
3,  1945,  extending  for  another  year,  to  February 
16,  1946,  the  provisional  commercial  agreement 
originally  concluded  between  Egypt  and  Eire  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  dated  July  25  and  July  28, 
1930,  and  since  renewed  annually. 
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The  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
State  Department 

Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON1 


Released  to  the  press  May  21] 

The  tragic  drama  now  gripping  the  world  is 
norc  than  a  world  war :  it  is  a  world  revolution. 

There  is  at  issue  something  far  more  elemental 
han  any  mere  political,  social,  or  economic  prob- 
lem could  ever  be. 

That  issue  is  simply  this : 

Nations  must  learn  to  live  together  cooperatively 
for  their  mutual  security  and  prosperity;  other- 
wise, civilization  will  be  utterly  destroyed  and 
man  will  return  to  the  dark  ages. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  machine. 

Man  created  the  machine  to  lessen  his  burden 
in  supplying  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  doing  this,  the  machine  has  enormously  mul- 
tiplied man's  wants. 

These  ever-increasing  wants  make  man  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  other  men,  and  nations  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  all  other  nations. 

One  machine  calls  for  another  machine  and 
another,  and  so  it  will  be  until  the  end  of  time. 

Under  the  impact  of  the  machine,  the  world  con- 
tinues to  shrink  rapidly;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  isolation,  and  man  now  easily  destroys  m  a  few 
days  what  it  took  him  centuries  to  build.  What 
new  hellish  instrument  of  destruction  tomorrow 
may  bring  forth  no  man  knows. 

The  machine  can  set  us  free ;  or,  uncontrolled,  it 
can  and  will  destroy  us. 

To  control  the  machine,  we  must  first  learn  to 
control  ourselves. 

Man  lived  in  isolation  and  independence  over 
such  great  reaches  of  time  that  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  his  mental  and  spiritual 
concepts  are  adjusted  to  the  condition  of  depend- 
ence which  the  machine  and  modern  civilization 

impose. 

Out  in  San  Francisco,  we  are  trying  to  set  up 
the  framework  of  an  organization  within  which 
rules  mav  be  written  to  guide  men  in  their  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  build  a  new  world  on  the  foundations 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

'  Delivered  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  In  De- 
troit, Mich.,  on  May  21,  1945. 


The  delegates  there  and  the  peoples  for  whom 
they  speak  know  that  victory  in  this  war  will  not 
bring  enduring  peace  but  only  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  enduring  peace.  They  know,  too,  as 
their  predecessors  of  25  years  ago  failed  to  realize, 
that  the  most  elaborate  arrangements  for  the 
maintenance  of  political  and  military  peace  will 
soon  disintegrate  if  the  world  again  engages  in 
the  type  of  economic  warfare  it  waged  between  the 
two  world  wars. 

Nations  which  act  as  enemies  in  the  marketplace 
cannot  long  be  friends  at  the  council  table. 

The  peace  structure  has  to  be  seen  as  a  great 
arch  supported  by  two  strong  columns,  one  political 
and  the  other  economic. 

If  either  column  gives  way,  the  whole  structure 
falls. 

While  the  delegates  of  49  countries  at  San  Fran- 
cisco work  to  set  up  this  Organization,  a  struggle 
is  going  on  in  Washington  to  prevent  our  own 
country  from  retracking  the  same  tragic  path  of 
economic  nationalism  which  we  followed  after  the 
first  World  War  with  such  disastrous  results. 

There  are  two,  and  only  two,  roads  open  to  us 
in  shaping  our  economic  policies  in  the  post-war 
world. 

We  can  follow  the  path  of  economic  liberalism, 
in  keeping  with  our  democratic  principles  and 
traditions,  and  without  which  no  peace  structure 
will  long  stand,  or  we  can  take  that  same  road  we 
followed  in  the  1920's— the  road  to  economic  na- 
tionalism, restrictionism,  and  regimentation,  lead- 
ing inevitably  to  international  irritations  and 
retaliation  and  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  seeds  of  conflict  are  sown. 

It  is  impossible  to  stand  still,  even  if  we  wished : 
the  world  is  moving  much  too  fast  for  that  now. 

In  the  State  Department,  we  have  planted  our 
feet  firmly  on  the  road  of  economic  liberalism,  and 
that's  the  road  we  propose  to  follow. 

Our  foreign  economic  policy  revolves  around 
the  conception  of  an  expanded  world  economy- 
free  and  equal  access  for  all  nations  to  the  trade 
and  raw  materials  of  the  world,  increased  produc- 
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tion,  much  greater  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
between  nations,  increased  consumption,  and 
higher  levels  of  living  for  all  peoples  everywhere. 
Now,  there  is  not  one  single  element  of  the 
"Santa  Glaus"  philosophy  in  this  policy. 

On  the  contrary,  quite  aside  from  the  question 
of  future  peace,  the  United  States  will  be  one  of 
its  principal  beneficiaries. 

Next  to  this  problem  of  future  peace  and  se- 
curity, the  post-war  problem  which  concerns  the 
greatest  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  is 
the  problem  of  employment. 
_  As  you  know  so  well  here  in  this  great  industrial 
city  of  Detroit,  we  have  enormously  increased  our 
productive  capacity  during  the  war,  especially  in 
capital  and  producers'  goods— machinery,  equip- 
ment, tools,  and  technical  knowledge.  This  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  now  far  beyond  our  domestic 
requirements. 

If  we  are  to  reach  a  satisfactory  level  of  post- 
war employment,  we  must  find  markets  abroad 
for  this  surplus  production. 

The  markets  are  there  all  right  in  almost  un- 
limited volume. 

Many  nations  require  enormous  quantities  of 
goods  of  this  character  in  order  to  repair  their 
war-devastated  areas. 

Other  nations  require  the  same  type  of  goods  in 
order  to  develop  their  resources. 

It  is  definitely  in  our  interest  to  assist  these 
countries  to  reconstruct  and  develop,  because  we 
cannot  long  expect  to  have  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  in  our  own  country  if  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  in  the  throes  of  unemployment 
and  depression. 

Moreover,  we  should  not  forget  that  our  best 
markets  are  in  the  industrially  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  because  it  is  in  such  countries 
that  we  find  the  highest  standard  of  living  and 
the  greatest  buying  power. 

To  sum  up :  We  have  the  goods  for  sale,  and 
there  are  buyers  who  must  have  these  goods;  the 
problem  is  to  find  the  dollars  with  which  to  make 
payment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  customers  must  pay  in 
their  own  goods  ami  services,  but  this  will  not  be 
possible  for  several  years  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  they  will  first  have  to  restore  and  develop 
their  productive  facilities  before  they  can  pro- 
duce a  surplus  over  and  beyond  their  own  require- 
ments. 
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One  means  of  payment  will  be  provided  through 
the  facilities  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  something  about  this  institution  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  Congress  to  authorize  I 
our  Government  to  join  in  the  formation  of  these 
two  institutions. 

As  you  know,  proposals  for  the  Bank  and  the 
Fund  were  agreed  upon  at  Bretton  Woods  last 
summer  by  delegates  from  all  of  the  44  United  and 
Associated  Nations. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is  designed  to  1 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  one  of  the  worst  forms 
of  Internationa,!  economic  warfare  so  generally 
practiced  in  the  period  between  the  two  world 
wars. 

I  refer  to  the  manipulation  of  currencies,  ex- 
change discriminations  and  restrictions,  and  com-  ] 
petitive  devaluation  of  exchanges  in  an  effort  to 
gain  an  unfair  advantage  in  international  trade. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is  designed 
to  prevent  this  type  of  economic  warfare. 

Members  of  the  Fund  agree  to  define  their  money 
in  terms  of  gold,  and  to  keep  their  money  within 
one  percent  of  its  defined  value.  They  also  agree 
to  avoid  exchange  restrictions  and  to  consult  with 
the  Fund  whenever  they  consider  a  change  in  the 
value  of  their  currency  necessary. 

This  agreement  forms  the  basic  elements  of 
stability  and  provides  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Countries  which  join  the  Fund  agree  that  they  will 
abide  by  the  rules  and  will  act  together  for  the 
common  good. 

The  agreement  provides  that  each  member  shall 
pay  into  the  Fund  a  certain  amount  of  its  own 
currency  and  a  smaller  amount  of  gold.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Fund  is  enabled  to  purchase  from  the 
Fund  with  its  own  currency  the  currency  of  an- 
other member. 

In  essence,  the  Fund  is  a  common  effort  by  the 
nations  which  subscribe  to  it  to  put  aside  practices 
which  are  destructive  of  others  and  of  the  common 
good  of  all,  and  to  provide  the  means  which  make 
that  possible.  No  nation  has  more  to  gain  from 
such  a  result  than  our  own. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  promotes  col- 
lective security  because  it  seeks  to  establish  order 
in  the  financial  and  economic  fields,  and  order 
in  those  fields  cannot  be  divorced  from  order 
elsewhere. 
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riu>  second  institution  proposed  :it  Bretton 
tads  is  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
n  and  Development.  The  Bank  will  facilitate 
jestments  and  productive  enterprises  where  they 
?  needed.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Bank 
11  supersede  private  lending. 
In  the  normal  ease,  a  country  will  borrow  from 
ivate  bankers,  but  where  private  banks,  because 
the  risk,  cannot  make  the  loan  upon  terms  which 
■  possible  for  the  borrower  both  borrower  and 
Ider  may  need  the  assistance  of  the  International 
ank. 

The  Bank's  function  will  be  to  investigate  the 
undness  of  the  projects  for  which  capital  is  de- 
red,  and.  provided  they  are  sound,  it  will  guaran- 
e  the  loans  made  by  private  banks.  It  will  also 
quire  the  Government  of  the  country  in  which 
to  money  is  to  be  used  to  guarantee  the  loan. 
There  are  other  means,  such  as  the  Export- 
nport  Bank,  of  financing  our  excess  of  exports 
rer  imports,  which  it  is  estimated  may  reach  very 
tge  totals  in  the  first  five  or  six  years  after  the 
ar. 

In  all  probability  our  total  investments  abroad, 
overnment  and  private,  may  easily  reach  15  to  20 
illions  of  dollars  in  the  first  few  years  after  the 
ar.  assuming  always  that  we  are  successful  in 
inkling  an  organization  for  the  preservation  of 
■ace  which  will  give  us  reasonable  hope  to  expect 
jilt  the  peace  of  the  world  will  not  again  be 
roken,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  debtor  coun- 
ries  to  pay  the  interest  and  dividends  on  so  large 
sum.  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  trade  discrim- 
nation-  be  eliminated  and  excessive  barriers  to  the 
titernational  movement  of  goods  such  as  tariffs, 
[uotas,  etc.,  be  substantially  lowered. 

Indeed,  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  make  no 
ense  unless  this  necessary  action  is  taken  so  that 
mr  foreign  debtors  will  be  allowed  to  service  their 
tbligations  to  us. 

Surely,  we  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  course  we 
btiowed  after  the  first  World  War.  We  had  some- 
vhat  the  same  problem  then  that  we  have  now. 
rhe  way  we  met  that  problem  was  to  provide  lav- 
shly  the  necessary  credits  which  foreign  countries 
leeded  for  buying  our  goods,  but  we  accompanied 
:hat  with  three  separate  advances  in  the  tariff  just 
to  make  sure  that  our  foreign  debtors  would  be 
unable  to  pay  us  no  matter  how  much  they  wished 
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to  do  so.  Everybody  remembers  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  that  policy.  We  not  only  lost  our 
money  but  we  also  created  much  international  bad 
reeling  as  well.  Thirty  two  nations  promptly  re- 
taliated by  erecting  all  kinds  of  harriers  against 
our  trade,  and  from  thai  time  until  the  passage  of 

the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1934 

there  ensued  a  mad  race  between  nations  to  see 
which  could  do  the  most  to  destroy  international 
trade.  The  resulting  damage  was  so  great  that  it 
could  not  quickly  be  repaired. 

Through  the  authority  given  in  the  Hull  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  Government  is  au- 
thorized to  make  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
w hereby  concessions  in  our  import  duties  on  goods 
we  purchase  from  them  are  traded  for  reductions 
in  their  duties  on  goods  they  buy  from  us. 

This  act  has  been  in  effect  for  11  years  with 
highly  beneficial  results,  and  there  is  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  a  bill  to  extend  the  act  for 
another  3  years  and  to  give  to  the  Government 
additional  bargaining  powers  under  the  act. 

As  you  know-,  this  bill  made  its  first  hurdle  a  few 
days  ago  when  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee approved  it  by  a  vote  of  14  to  11.  But  it 
is  being  bitterly  fought,  and  the  battle  is  not  yet 
won. 

Governments  are  not  alone  in  setting  up  barriers 
to  an  expanding  world  trade.  Private  cartels  have 
developed  enormously  in  the  last  25  years  and 
through  the  control  of  production,  prices,  and  mar- 
kets also  act  to  restrict  the  international  exchange 
of  goods.  We  in  the  State  Department  are  opposed 
to  such  arrangements.1 

The  wdiole  basis  of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
and  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  of  our  anti- 
cartels  program  is  the  promotion  of  an  expanding 
economy  and  collective  security  through  common 
action. 

As  has  already  been  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  an  international  conference  to  consider 
questions  of  trade  and  employment  will  probably 
be  called  in  the  next  nine  or  ten  months. 

Unless  we  achieve  a  great  expansion  in  world 
economy  and  an  increase  in  the  levels  of  living  of 
all  peoples,  a  solution  of  the  vast  problems  before 
all  the  nations  may  well  be  rendered  impossible. 
Most  wars  originate  in  economic  causes. 
The  bounties  of  nature  are  distributed  unequally 
over  the  earth. 


1  Bullethn  of  Apr.  8, 1945,  p.  613. 
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Some  countries  are  rich  in  one  resource  and 
some  in  another;  still  others  possess  almost  no 
subsoil  resources. 

Hence  equality  of  opportunity  for  development 
in  the  modern  world  is  only  possible  if  all  na- 
tions have  free  and  equal  access  to  the  trade  and 
raw  materials  of  the  world. 

The  belief  entertained  by  many  that  our  high 
wages  and  high  standard  of  living  are  the  product 
of  a  high  tariff  is  of  course  an  economic  fallacy  of 
the  first  order. 

Wages  and  living  standards  are  high  in  those 
countries  where  the  proportion  of  land  and  pro- 
ductive facilities  is  high  to  that  of  the  population 
and  low  in  countries  where  the  opposite  is  true. 

Before  the  first  World  War  the  country  in 
western  Europe  enjoying  the  highest  standard  of 
living  had  the  lowest  tariff  and  the  country  in 
western  Europe  with  the  lowest  standard  of  liv- 
ing had  the  highest  tariff. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hull  had  a  survey  made 
which  showed  that  34  tariff-protected  industries  in 
this  country  paid  their  workers  an  average  wage  of 
about  $1,100  a  year  whereas  34  industries  having 
little  or  no  tariff  protection  and  requiring  none 
paid  their  workers  an  average  of  about  $1,800 
a  year. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  efficient  indus- 
trial plant  in  the  world,  and  there  are  very  few 
industries  in  this  country  which  cannot  hold  their 
own  in  the  world  market  in  competition  with  the 
industries  of  other  countries. 

We  lead  the  world  in  the  art  of  combining  capi- 
tal, management,  and  labor  in  the  mass  production 
of  goods. 

Lying  about  equally  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
with  thousands  of  miles  of  seacoast  on  the  At- 
lantic, the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific,  with  the  best 
systems  of  transportation  and  communication  in 
the  world,  with  great  natural  resources  and  a 
great  reservoir  of  capital,  we  are  in  an  incompara- 
ble position  to  take  advantage  of  the  unprecedented 
opportunities  which  lie  ahead  of  us. 
What  are  we  afraid  of? 

The  only  thing  we  should  be  afraid  of  is  another 
world  war. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  world  peace  will  always 
be  gravely  jeopardized  by  the  kind  of  interna- 
tional economic  warfare  which  was  so  bitterly 
waged  between  the  two  world  wars. 

Democracy  and  free  enterprise  will  not  survive 
another  world  war. 
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For  the  second  time  in  this  generation,  our 
country  is  faced  with  the  responsibilities  and  op. 
portunities  of  participation  in  world  leadership. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  we  stepped 
aside  and  the  mantle  fell  to  the  ground.  Thig 
time,  the  mantle  is  already  around  our  shoulders, 
and  a  devastated  and  terrified  world  is  hopefully 
looking  to  us  to  help  it  back  to  peace  and  life. 

We  can  do  this,  but  only  if  our  wisdom  and 
vision  are  equal  to  our  power  and  influence. 


Telegraph  Communications 
Between  United  States  and 
Ethiopia 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  EMPEROR  OF  ETHIOPIA 
TO  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

[Released  to  the  press  May  21] 

The  President  has  received  from  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Haile  Selassie,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  the 
following  reply  to  the  message  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  upon  the  opening  on  May  17  of  direct 
telegraph  communications  between  the  United 
States  and  Ethiopia : * 

"Great  and  Good  Friend.   I  received  with  great 
pleasure  your  message  of  greetings,  the  first  to  be 
transmitted  by  direct  radio-telegraph  between  our 
two  countries.    I  thank  you  for  your  kind  personal 
wishes  which  I  sincerely  reciprocate  and  I  join  with 
you  in  hoping  that  this  new  link  by  promoting 
the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  ideas  may  lead  to 
another  closer  understanding  between  our  two  peo- 
ples of  each  other's  ways  of  thought  and  approach 
to  the  common  ideals  of  freedom  and  justice  and 
may  bind  even  closer  our  friendship,  the  constancy 
of  which  we  have  had  many  proofs  since  the  dark 
days  of  the  occupation  of  our  country  by  our  enemy 
when  your  government  and  people  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  recognize  that  deed  of  spoliation.    I  and 
my  people  wish  you,  Mr.  President,  long  life  and 
happiness  and  the  great  and  true-hearted  Ameri- 
can people  prosperity  and  peace. 
"Your  sincere  friend, 

"Haile  Selassie." 

1  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1945,  p.  939. 
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Address  by  E.  WILDER  SPAULDING ■ 


THB  department  of  state's  published  chart  on 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  an  inter- 
lational  organization  bears  the  words,  "For  fur- 
her  information  ask  your  librarian."  On  the 
■eat  issue  of  international  security  and  organi- 
sation the  Department  of  State  has  invited  the 
public  to  send  its  comments  and  suggestions  direct 
:o  the  Department,  but  for  information  it  has  sug- 
gested that  the  public  go  to  our  libraries. 

Indeed,  you  librarians  have  an  enormous  respon- 
sibility. Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the 
American  people  than  the  shaping  of  the  post- 
war world ;  nothing  can  be  more  important  to  that 
process  than  complete  public  understanding;  and 
the  proper  kind  of  public  understanding  must  be 
founded  upon  the  bedrock  of  sound  and  abundant 
information.  "We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  peace 
that  is  founded  upon  public  suspicion,  misinfor- 
mation, or  partial  information.  It  must  be  a  peace 
of  understanding.  And  that  understanding  must 
come  through  knowledge  and  through  wide- 
spread discussion. 

The  libraries  of  the  United  States  are  meeting 
their  great  responsibility  in  a  way  that  is  alto- 
gether admirable.  Many  of  them  have  not  only 
undertaken  to  provide  the  information— the  books 
and  periodicals  and  pamphlets— but  have  also  done 
yeoman  service  in  promoting  discussion  of  the 
great  international  issues  of  the  day  and  of  Amer- 
ica's place  in  the  new  world.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  made  themselves  centers  for  displays,  for 
discussion  groups,  round-tables,  and  forums;  they 
have  collaborated  with  organized  groups  and 
schools  and  colleges;  they  have  suggested  reading 
and  topics  for  discussion  and  debate;  and  they 
have,  not  only  put  the  essential  literature  on  their 
shelves  but  they  have  gathered  and  grouped  it  in 

1  Delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Library  Association 
In  Boston,  Mass.,  on  May  25,  1945.  Dr.  Spaulding  is  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Publication,  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


special  study  rooms  and  centers.  Their  library 
bulletins  have  stressed  the  need  for  understand- 
ing the  problems  of  the  post-war  world.  In  per- 
forming these  services  the  American  library  has 
demonstrated  its  willingness  and  its  ability  to 
maintain  its  place,  along  with  the  motion  picture, 
the  radio,  the  press,  the  school,  and  the  rostrum, 
as  one  of  the  great  molders  of  public  thought  and 
opinion.  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the 
libraries  which  have  the  means  will,  in  such  ways 
as  these,  continue  to  serve  as  centers  of  activity  and 
discussion— not  only  as  dispensers  of  books. 

The  servicing  of  printed  matter,  however,  re- 
mains the  library's  basic  responsibility.  And  here 
I  would  hope  that  the  librarian  would  recognize 
that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  libraries  in  equipping  the  bookshelves  and 
reading-tables  with  good  material  on  foreign  pol- 
icy and  the  post-war  world.  In  the  average  library 
of  the  past,  foreign  policy  has  been  represented 
by  a  few  neglected  volumes,  generally  thoroughly 
confused  with  more  attractive  tomes  on  American 
and  European  history,  and  by  little  or  nothing  in 
the  periodical  room.  Newspapers  were  not  selected 
for  their  usefulness  to  students  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations, and  pamphlet  material  in  that  field  was 
scanty.  The  picture  is  now  far  brighter.  There 
is  a  rapidly  growing  literature  in  this  field.  It  is 
now  possible  to  fill  the  gaps  of  the  past  with  titles 
which  surpass  in  interest  and  appeal  the  available 
books  in  most  other  fields. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  admonish  the  trained  librar- 
ian to  plan  his  accessions  so  that  they  will  provide 
a  well-balanced  diet  for  his  readers.  He  must  of 
course  see  to  it  that  he  follows  no  one  school  of 
thought  in  making  his  selections.  But  it  may  be 
useful  to  suggest  that  this  subject  called  "foreign 
affairs"  is  now  a  tremendously  complex  thing — 
something  far  more  complicated  than  the  subject 
matter  of  the  diplomatic  histories  of  the  past.  The 
amazingly  wide  scope  of  foreign  relations— which 
the  acquisitions  desk  must  understand— is  apparent 
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to  us  in  Washington  in  the  ever-increasing  va- 
riation in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  very  names  of  its  divisions  and  offices  indicate 
this  variety  of  subject  matter.    The  names  of  those 
subdivisions  of  the  Department  not  only  include 
all  the  geographic  areas  of  the  world  but  they  also 
touch  upon  legal  matters,  aviation,  shipping,  tele- 
communication,   international    information,    cul- 
tural cooperation,  international  labor,  social,  and 
health   affairs,   petroleum,    international    confer- 
ences, financial  and  development  policy,  interna- 
tional security,  various  economic  matters,  commer- 
cial   policy,    world-trade    intelligence,    war-areas 
economics,  and  dependent-areas  affairs ;  and  I  could 
mention  still  others.     And  the  Department  of 
State  does  not  have  a  monopoly  of  the  activities  of 
our  Government  which  concern  our  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.    It  is  one  of  the  librarian's 
responsibilities  to  see  that  his  readers  see  the  many 
facets  of  our  foreign  relations — and  that  responsi- 
bility is  one  that  it  is  not  easy  to  meet.    The  reader 
who  is  led  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  San  Francisco  conference 
will  of  itself  give  us  a  post-war  world  of  peace 
and  plenty  is  not  getting  all  he  should  from  his 
library.     He  must  also  realize  that  the  problems 
set  forth  at  the  Hot  Springs,  Atlantic  City,  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  Chicago,  and  Mexico  City  conferences 
must  also  be  met,  discussed,  and  decided. 

We  in  the  State  Department  have  been  glad  to 
notice  an  increased  library  interest  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's publications  in  this  field.  It  is  easy  to 
underestimate  the  importance  of  official  publica- 
tions. Many  readers  like  to  avoid  those  "Govern- 
ment documents"  with  their  drab  covers  and 
crowded  pages.  And  it  is  also  easy  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  the  official  publications.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  thoughtful  reader  needs  both 
the  official  and  the  unofficial — especially  when  he  is 
studying  any  subject  like  foreign  policy  which  op- 
erates for  the  most  part  only  through  Government 
channels.  The  library  which  does  not  provide 
both  official  and  unofficial  reading  on  matters  in 
this  field  is  giving  its  readers  only  a  partial,  un- 
balanced diet. 

Unofficial  books  and  pamphlets  and  periodicals 
that  treat  of  our  foreign  policies  are  infinitely  more 
varied,  generally  more  interesting,  far  broader  in 
scope,  and  often  more  critical  than  the  official  lit- 
erature. There  is,  of  course,  no  official  substitute 
whatsoever  for  the  newspaper  press.  The  unoffi- 
cial writer  can  supply  much  that  the  product  of 
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the  Government  Printing  Office  does  not  and 
should  not  supply.  And  I  would  emphasize  those 
last  three  words :  should  not  supply. 

As  I  see  it  your  Government  should  attempt 
to  give  you  through  the  printed  page  only  two 
things.     The  first  is  information.    The  second  is 
the  reason  why  policies  have  been  adopted— why 
your  public  servants  believe  them  to  be  valid  poli- 
cies.    Certainly  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  information  as  to  what  its  Government's  poli- 
cies are,  and  it  has  a  right  to  technical,  scientific, 
and  other  factual  information  which  its  Govern- 
ment has  assembled  and  which  is  not  available  else- 
where in  authoritative  form.    We  also,  I  believe 
have  a  right  to  know  why  our  officials  believe  in 
the  policies  that  have  been  adopted,  and  we  cannot 
accept  any  second-hand  explanations  which  do  not 
come  to  us  directly  from  the  officials  themselves. 
For  those  official  statements  we  should  be  able  to 
go  to  official  texts :  to  the  United  States  Reports  for 
instance   to   examine   opinions   of   the   Supreme 
Court;  to  the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Senate 
and  House  committee  reports  for  the  opinions  and 
judgments  of  members  of  Congress ;  and  to  equally 
adequate  documentation  for  the  Executive  agen- 
cies.   Not  only  is  it  essential  to  the  democratic 
process  that  public  officials  render  an  accounting 
of  their  official  acts,  but  it  is  equally  important  that 
that  accounting  be  readily  accessible  in  authorita- 
tive form  to  the  whole  citizenry.    There  lies  the 
responsibility  of  our  libraries. 

Official  white  papers  and  color  books  as  issued 
by  the  world's  foreign  offices  have  often  been  viewed 
with  suspicion.  "Beware  of  documents!"  said 
Clemenceau,  "They  are  the  pitfalls  and  ambuscades 
which  the  crafty  jugglers  of  the  day  plant  in  the 
path  of  the  unwary  historian  to  waylay,  in  fact,  to 
mislead  him."  And  a  recent  English  book  on  the 
language  of  diplomacy  struck  the  same  note: 
"Language,  said  a  cynic,  was  given  us  to  conceal 
our  thoughts     .     .     ." 

Your  own  foreign  office,  the  Department  of 
State,  has  done  much  toward  overcoming  the  popu- 
lar view  that  foreign  policy  is  a  complex  mystery 
clothed  in  secrecy  and  manipulation.  "The  thing 
about  Mr.  Stettinius  which  has  impressed  me  from 
the  first",  said  a  United  States  Senator  in  voting 
for  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Stettinius  as  Secretary 
of  State,  "is  his  total  candor  with  members  of 
Congress.  I  have  never  known  a  man  to  come 
from  downtown  to  testify  upon  the  Hill  who,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  has  made  such  extreme  effort  to 
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ivc  US  the  benefit  of  his  total  in  format  ion."    That, 
Relieve,  was  one  of  the  finest  things  which  I  have 
curd  said  about  a  high  public  servant.     Ami  our 
mler  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Grew,  recently  told 
\e  Foreign  Policy  Association  that  "It  is  the  De- 
frtment's  conviction  that  the  people  of  the  United 
tates  are  entitled  to  know  what  they  face  in  their 
Nations  with  other  countries— what  is  the  back- 
round  and  what  are  the  details  which  eventually 
rvstallize  into  what  becomes  known  as  'policy'."  » 
Virtually  all  of  the  carefully  considered  state- 
lents  which  the  Department  releases  to  the  press 
o  that  the  public  may  know  what  decisions  have 
een  arrived  at,  and  all  of  the  technical  and  back- 
round  data  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  which 
be  Department   makes   available,   are  put  into 
irint.    They  are  put  into  print  by  the  Department 
tself  so  that  they  may  all  be  obtained  in  authorita- 
ive  form  by  any  who  are  interested :  ".     .     .     the 
leople    of    the    United    States    are    entitled    to 
know  .     .     ,"  as  Mr.  Grew  said.     But  the 

minting  of  all  these  official  statements,  articles, 
reaties,  notes,  diplomatic  papers,  regulations,  and 
innouncements  will  avail  but  little  if  our  citizenry 
loes  not  know  that  they  exist.  The  man  in  the 
treet  may  still  believe  that  his  Government  is 
naking  a  secret  out  of  our  foreign  policy— that 
liplomacy  is  a  black  art.  And  if  he  believes  his 
government  has  no  confidence  in  him  he  will  have 
10  confidence  in  his  Government.  If  he  cannot 
•eadily  find  out  what  his  own  Government's  for- 
eign policy  is,  in  the  very  words  of  his  elected  offi- 
cials and  their  lieutenants,  that  policy,  which 
;hould  rest  upon  wide  public  understanding  and 
criticism  and  support,  will  surely  suffer. 

In  1928  a  number  of  the  country's  outstanding 
international  lawyers  and  students  of  foreign 
affairs  descended  upon  the  State  Department  and 
demanded  that  it  start  publishing  the  record  of 
American  foreign  relations,  past  and  current,  in 
systematic  and  easily  available  form.  The  pro- 
posed program  received  the  support  of  Congress, 
and  it  got  under  way  in  October  1929.  As  a 
result  we  have  in  print  today  a  tolerably  complete 
official  record  of  every  important  development  in 
our  foreign  policy  since  1929.  And  considering 
the  fact  that  our  series  of  Papers  Relating  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  now  runs 
from  1861  to  1930,  we  may  correctly  state  that 
there  is  a  continuous  and   unbroken  record,  in 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4, 1945,  p.  151. 
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official  printing,  of  American  foreign  policy  from 
L861  to  the  date  of  the  la-t  weekly  issue  of  the 
Department  of  State  Bt  i.u.tin. 

Incidentally  the  I)i:iv\inMENTOFSTATF.BuiJ,ETiN 
it-elf  is  indicative  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  toward  telling  in  print  more  and  more  of 
the  story  of  our  foreign  policy.  Its  little  prede- 
cessor, called  Press  Releases,  contained  in  1933 
only  879  single-column  pages;  the  Bulletin  of 
1943  contained  1,058  large  double-column  pages. 
Its  predecessor  carried  only  291  single-column 
pages  in  the  first  third  of  1935  as  compared  with 
841  large  pages  in  the  Bulletin  for  the  first  third 
of  1945. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  the 
Department    of  State    Bulletin    has    carried 
special  articles.    Written  by  officers  of  the  De- 
partment who  are  actually  working  in  the  fields 
covered  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Allied  Block- 
ade", "The  Relief  of  Occupied  Greece",  "Control 
of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms",  "State  De- 
partment Aid  to  Cultural  Exchange  With  China", 
"Trade  Controls  Today  in  the  Middle  East",  and 
the  Mexico  City  conference,  they  are  factual  and 
illuminating.     They    supply    what    the    briefer, 
formal,  official   releases   do  not   always   supply. 
Take,  for  instance,  George  V.  Allen's  article  of 
last  year  on  "American  Advisers  in  Persia".     I 
knew  that  Persia — or  Iran  as  we  now  call  it — was 
a    most    important    station    on   the  way    to    the 
U.S.S.R.    and    that    that    country    had    worked 
closely  with  the  Allied  governments  in  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  getting  supplies  to  Russia.     I 
remembered  the  Shuster  mission  to  Iran  and  knew 
something  of  the  more  recent  Millspaugh  mission. 
But  I  did  not  know,  until  I  saw  Mr.  Allen's  article, 
that  at  the  time  he  wrote  there  were  nearly  75 
highly  qualified  American  citizens  in  Iran  advis- 
ing the  Government  and  aiding  in  nearly  every 
important   phase  of  the  administration   of  that 
country.    Iran  needed  assistance  in  its  industrial 
and    financial    development,    and    it    turned    to 
American  experts  wdio,  as  the  representatives  of  a 
distant  and  disinterested  country,  w^ere  welcomed 
as  technicians  and  advisers  in  whom  the  Iranians 
could  have  complete  confidence.     Dr.  Millspaugh 
with  some  60  experts  returned  to  Iran  with  broad 
authority    in    finance    and    economics;    Colonel 
Schwarzkopf,  known  for  his  work  in  the  Lind- 
bergh kidnapping  case,  went  there  to  direct  the 
gendarmerie;  Major  General  Ridley  was  loaned 
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to  reorganize  the  supply  services  of  the  Iranian 
Army;  the  late  L.  S.  Timmerman  went  over  to 
work  on  the  reorganization  of  the  police  of  Teh- 
ran and   other  principal  cities;   Dr.  Avery  of 
Boston   University   was   selected   to   advise   the 
Iranian  Ministry  of  Public  Health;   and   other 
Americans,  like  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  a  petroleum 
engineer,  have  gone  to  that  country  to  advise  in 
other  fields.     These  American  advisers  were  not 
only  helping  Iran  to  give  the  utmost  of  assistance 
to  the  Allied  cause;  but  they  were  helping  that 
country  to  build  solid  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic foundations  for  peacetime.     The  story  is  a 
most   significant   one.     And   there   are   many   of 
equal  significance  in  the  Department's  Bulletin. 
I  should  add  that  virtually  every  official  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Department,  many  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  ranking  officers,  most  of  the  White 
House  releases  relative  to  foreign  policy,  and  in- 
formation regarding  treaty  developments,  as  well 
as  lists  of  all  of  the  Department's  publications 
of  the  week,  are  included  in  the  Bulletin.    It  is 
the   Department's   one    comprehensive   informa- 
tional periodical. 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  Department  publishes  Registers,  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Lists,  Diplomatic  Lists,  and  lists  of  Foreign 
Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States;  that  treaties 
and  agreements  are  issued  not  only  in  the  Treaty 
Series  and  the  Executive  Agreement  Series  but 
also  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  an- 
other State  Department  publication ;  and  that  the 
annual  Foreign  Relations  volumes  are  the  defini- 
tive and  substantially  complete  compilation  of 
American  diplomatic  papers.     You  are  probably 
also  familiar  with   the  conference   documents- 
reports,  final  acts,  or  descriptive  articles— which 
the  Department  issues  following  most  of  the  more 
important  international  conferences.     There  are 
also  a  number  of  special  pamphlets  ajid  articles- 
pamphlets  like  the  recent  List  of  Treaties  in  Force 
and  the  still  more  recent  list  entitled  Treaties 
Submitted  to  the  Semite  1936-WU,  and  articles 
like  those  on  Food  for  the  Family  of  Nations 
Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education,  or 
Conference  at  Bretion  Woods  Prepares  Plans  for 
International  Finarwe.     There  is  the  great  eight- 
rolume  Digest  of  International  Law  prepared  by 
Green   Haywood  Hackworth,  the  Department's 
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Legal  Adviser,  which  is  a  rich  mine  of  informa- 
tion on  fche  backgrounds  of  American  policy  and 
practice. 

Popular  Interest  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals for  international  organization  was  so 
overwhelming  and  so  persistent  that  the  Depart- 
ment  printed  the  texts  of  the  Proposal*  in  un- 
precedented quality  and  made  them  available 
Upon  request  to  many  thousands  of  persons,  or- 
ganizations, and  libraries  throughout  the  country. 
Charts  of  the  proposed  Organization  were  also 
printed  in  quantity  and  a  lesser  number  of  copies 
of  the  seven  radio  programs  on  "Building  the 
Peace",  in  which  Department  officials  partici- 
pated, were  made  available.  Brief  documentation 
on  the  important  developments  from  the  Atlantic 
Charter  through  Dumbarton  Oaks  was  packed 
into  the  pamphlet,  Toward  the  Peace— Docu- 
rnen  ts. 

We  should  like  to  see  all  of  these  pamphlets  and 
books  go  into  every  library  in  the  country.  The 
Department's  printing  funds  are,  however,  decid- 
edly limited,  and  it  can  in  general  order  only 
enough  copies  to  serve  its  own  official  needs.  If 
the  Department  has  extra  copies  it  is  always  glad 
to  respond  to  a  request  from  a  library.  Virtually 
everything  we  publish  can,  of  course,  be  obtained 
by  the  depository  libraries  if  they  have  made  the 
right  arrangements  with  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  and  virtually  all  of  our  publications 
are  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  about  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Department  of  State.     Other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  producing  printed  matter 
that  is  invaluable  in  any  serious  study  of  post-war 
problems.     The  unofficial   press  and   all  it  pro- 
duces are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  first  concern 
of  most  librarians.    I  would  merely  hope  that 
when    your    readers    follow   the    advice    on   our 
Dumbarton  Oaks  poster  and  ask  their  librarian 
for  further  information  on  international  organi- 
zation or  the  post-war  world,  you  would  have 
some   official  publications  on  your  shelves  and 
readmg-room  tables  as  evidence  that  our  Govern- 
ment wants  the  support  of  an  informed  public. 
The  libraries  share  with  the  Department  of  State 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  American 
foreign  policy  is  built  upon  understanding  and 
sound  information. 
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Aliens  Leaving  United  States 


The  following  regulations  have  been  codified 
under  Title  22 — Foreign  Relations,  Chapter  I — 
Department  of  State,  Part  58 — Control  of  Persons 
Entering  and  Leaving  the  United  States  Pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  May  22,  1918,  as  Amended : * 

§  58.21  Definitions.  For  the  purposes  of 
§§58.21  to  58.32: 

(a)  The  term  "United  States"  includes  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  all  territory  and  waters,  continental 
or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  term  "continental  United  States"  in- 
cludes the  territory  of  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Alaska. 

(c)  The  term  "depart  from  the  United  States" 
means  the  act  of  departure  by  land,  water,  or  air 
(1)  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port  or 
place  except  Canada,  or  (2)  from  one  geographical 
part  of  the  United  States  to  a  separate  geographical 
part,  except  to  or  from  Alaska.  The  term  "geo- 
graphical part"  means  any  of  the  following:  the 
States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Ha 
waii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  or 
American  Samoa. 

(d)  The  term  "bona-fide  seaman"  includes 
every  alien  whose  occupation  or  calling  as  such  is 
bona  fide  and  who  is  signed  on  the  ship's  articles 
or  employed,  or  to  be  employed,  in  any  capacity  on 
board  any  vessel,  as  well  as  sea-going  fishermen 
and  all  owners,  masters,  officers,  members  of  crews, 
and  other  alien  persons  employed  on  vessels  which 
for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure  cruise  on  tidal 
waters  beyond  the  shoreline  or  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

(e)  The  term  "airman"  includes  any  alien  pilot, 
navigator,  aviator,  or  other  alien  person  operating 
or  employed  on  any  aircraft. 

(f )  The  term  "departure-control  officer"  means 
any  employee  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  assigned  to  supervise  the  departure 
of  aliens  from  the  United  States,  or  any  persons 
assigned  by  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  Pan- 

1 10  Federal  Register  5895. 


ama  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  American  Samoa  to 
such  duties  in  those  territories,  or  any  person  des- 
ignated by  the  United  States  High  Commissioner 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  after  consultation  with 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines. 

(g)  The  term  "permit-issuing  authority"  means 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  an  officer  designated  by 
him,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  Alaska,  of  Ha- 
waii, of  Puerto  Rico,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  of  Guam,  or  of  American 
Samoa,  or  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  acting  in  consultation  with 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines. 

(h)  The  term  "passport"  includes  a  passport 
or  official  document  in  the  nature  of  a  passport  is- 
sued by  the  government  of  the  country  to  which 
an  alien  owes  allegiance,  or  other  travel  document 
showing  his  origin  and  identity,  prescribed  in  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(i)  The  term  "permit  to  depart"  for  aliens 
means  a  copy  of  the  application  for  a  permit  to 
depart,  as  described  hereinafter  in  §§  58.21  to 
58.31,  inclusive,  duly  executed  by  the  alien,  ap- 
proved and  appropriately  endorsed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  such  modification 
hereof  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(j)  The  term  "port  of  departure"  means  a  port 
in  continental  United  States,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  Hawaii  designated  as  a  port  of 
entry  by  the  Attorney  General  or  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  or 
in  exceptional  circumstances  such  other  place  as 
the  departure-control  officer  may,  in  his  discretion, 
designate  in  an  individual  case,  or  a  port  in  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  desig- 
nated by  the  chief  executive  officer  thereof,  or  any 
port  in  the  Philippine  Islands  designated  by  the 
permit-issuing  authority  therein. 

(k)  The  term  "alien"  means  a  person  who  does 
not  owe  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  include  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  does  it  include  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
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lands  so  long  as  the  Philippine  Islands  remain  un- 
der the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

§  58.22  Permits  to  depart  required.  No  alien 
shall  hereafter  depart  from  the  United  States 
except  at  a  port  of  departure  and  unless  there  has 
been  issued  in  accordance  with  §§  58.21  to  58.32, 
inclusive,  a  valid  permit  to  depart  or  he  is  ex- 
empted under  §§  58.21  to  58.32,  inclusive,  from  ob- 
taining a  permit  to  depart. 

§  58.23     Aliens  exempted  from  obtaining  per- 
mits to  depart.     Aliens  of  the  following  classes 
shall  not  be  required  to  obtain  permits  to  depart : 
(a)  Accredited  diplomatic,  consular,  and  other 
officers  of  foreign  governments  recognized  by  the 
United  States  who  have  been  accorded  recognition 
as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  such  recognition 
not  having  been  withdrawn,  and  the  members  of 
the  family  of  such  officers,  as  well  as  their  attend- 
ants, servants,  and  employees  who  have  been  noti- 
fied to  and  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Provided,  That  any  such  person,  unless  otherwise 
specifically  exempted  under  these  regulations  from 
obtaining  a  permit  to  depart,  shall  obtain  an  exit 
visa  from  the  Chief  or  Acting  Chief  of  the  Visa 
Division  of  the  Department  of  State,  or  from  an- 
other officer  authorized  by  him  (an  exit  visa  shall 
be  subject  to  verification  in  the  discretion  of  a 
departure -control  officer  at  the  port  of  departure, 
if  he  has  reason  to  question  the  authenticity  of  such 
exit  visa) ; 

(b)  Native-born  Mexican  citizens  and  persons 
who  were  naturalized  as  Mexican  citizens  before 
January  1,  1935,  lawfully  domiciled  in  Mexico  or 
in  the  United  States,  departing  across  the  border 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico ; 

(c)  Aliens  who  have  entered  the  United  States 
with  limited-entry  certificates  and  who  are  de- 
parting from  the  port  through  which  they  entered 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  period  for  which  they 
were  admitted:  Provided,  That  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances the  departure-control  officer  may  in  his 
discretion  permit  an  alien  who  entered  at  one  port 
with  a  limited-entry  certificate  to  depart  from  an- 
other port; 

(d)  Aliens  departing  as  bona-fide  seamen  on 
vessels  or  to  join  vessels :  Provided: 

(1)  That  they  submit  a  passport,  unless  such 
document  is  waived  by  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(2)  That  where  departure  is  from  a  po'rt  in 
the  continental  United  States,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  Hawaii,  an  alien  registration-re- 
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ceipt  <ard  must  be  presented  in  cases  of  aliens  who 
are  subject  to  registration  and  fingerprinting; 

(3)  That  they  present  an  unexpired  Coast 
Guard  identification  card,  unless  specifically 
waived  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  in  all 
cases  where  such  seamen  are  not  sailing  exclusively 
on  the  Great  Lakes  ; 

(4)  That  a  bona-fide  alien  seaman  departing 
from  the  continental  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Hawaii,  who  has  lost  his 
passport  and  until  he  is  able  to  obtain  replacement 
thereof  may  depart  without  such  document  if  (i) 
he  is  in  possession  of  a  Coast  Guard  identification 
card  and  an  alien  registration-receipt  card  or,  in 
lieu  of  an  alien  registration-receipt  card,  an  affi- 
davit executed  before  an  officer  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service,  United  States  Coast  Guard,  or 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  contain- 
ing an  allegation  that  the  alien  is  unable  to  obtain 
a  passport  or  other  identifying  travel  document 
in  the  nature  of  a  passport,  the  alien's  signature, 
and  a  statement  of  his  age  and  physical  descrip- 
tion and  (ii)  the  alien  registration-receipt  card  or 
the  affidavit  is  stamped  and  signed  by  an  officer  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to  in- 
dicate that  the  bearer  may  depart  from  and  return 
to  the  United  States  as  a  seaman  on  American  ves- 
sels or  American-owned  Panamanian  or  Honduran 
vessels  without  a  travel  or  identity  document  other 
than  a  Coast  Guard  identification  card  and  the 
document  containing  this  stamp  and  signature- 
and 

(5)  That  a  bona-fide  alien  seaman  departing 
shall  comply  with  all  other  laws  and  regulations 
and  meet  such  additional  or  alternative  require- 
ments as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  or  the  appropri- 
ate permit-issuing  authorities  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines; 

(e)  Aliens  who  have  received  communications 
from  an  American  consular  officer  in  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory  to  the  effect  that  the  documents 
submitted  by  them  to  the  consular  officer  are  suffi- 
ciently in  order  to  warrant  the  alien's  personal 
appearance  at  the  consular  office  in  connection 
with  an  application  for  an  immigration  visa; 
^  (f)  Aliens  ordered  deported  from  the  United 
States  and  aliens  under  deportation  proceedings 
who  are  given  permission  to  depart  at  their  own 
expense  in  lieu  of  deportation  to  a  specified  desti- 
nation and  are  departing  to  such  destination; 
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(g)  Immigrant  aliens  lawfully  admitted  into 
the  United  States  who  pass  in  direct  transit,  with- 
out stop-over,  through  foreign  contiguous  territory 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another  by 
means  of  a  transportation  line  which  runs  through 
the  territory  or  waters  of  both  countries ; 

(h)  Aliens  who  presented  valid  transit  certifi- 
cates or  transit  visas,  or  who  entered  in  transit  but 
were  exempted  from  presenting  such  certificates  or 
visas,  upon  entering  the  continental  United  States 
and  who  are  departing  within  fifteen  days  of  the 
date  of  admission,  except  that  if  the  departure- 
control  officer  is  satisfied  that,  because  of  transpor- 
tation or  other  difficulties  beyond  such  an  alien's 
control  he  has  been  unable  to  depart  within  that 
period,  extension  of  the  period  may  be  granted  by 
such  officer,  no  such  extension,  however,  to  exceed 
60  days  from  the  date  of  entry ; 

(i)  Aliens  of  the  following  classes,  departing 
from  the  United  States  after  having  been  admitted 
under  waiver  of  documents,  provided  they  are,  with 
the  exception  of  subparagraphs  (6),  (7),  and  (12) 
of  this  paragraph,  returning  to  the  country  from 
which  they  entered; 

(1)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  International 
Boundary  Commission  who  are  native-born  or  nat- 
uralized citizens  of  Mexico  and  who  entered  the 
United  States  temporarily  from  Mexico  in  con- 
nection with  their  official  duties; 

(2)  Immigration  and  customs  officers  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government  who  entered  the  United  States 
temporarily  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties ; 

(3)  Employees  of  the  Mexican  Postal  Service 
assigned  to  border  areas  who  entered  the  United 
States  temporarily  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 

(4)  Fire-fighting  groups  who  entered  the  United 
States  temporarily  for  fire-fighting  activities ; 

(5)  Residents  of  Mexico  who  entered  the  United 
States  temporarily  in  urgent  cases  such  as  those 
involving  serious  illness  or  death,  where  no  oppor- 
tunity existed  to  obtain  a  passport  or  visa ; 

(6)  Military  or  naval  personnel  serving  in  that 
capacity  on  merchant  vessels; 

(7)  Military  and  naval  personnel  serving  on 
vessels  of  war  owned  or  operated  by  the  United 
States  or  by  governments  allied  or  associated  with 
the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ; 

(8)  British  subjects  domiciled  in  the  British 
Virgin  Islands  or  in  the  British  islands  of  An- 
guilla,  St.  Kitts,  and  Nevis;  French  citizens  domi- 
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ciled  in  the  French  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
in  the  French  portion  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin; 
and  Netherlands  subjects  domiciled  in  the  Nether- 
lands islands  of  St.  Eustatius  and  Saba  and  in  the 
Netherlands  portion  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin, 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
business  or  pleasure  for  a  period  of  less  than  30 
days  on  any  one  visit; 

(9)  Alien  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  foreign 
countries :  Provided,  That  they  are  departing  from 
the  United  States  under  official  orders  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  authorized  leave ; 

(10)  Officials  of  the  national,  or  a  state,  provin- 
cial, municipal,  or  local  Government  in  Mexico 
who  entered  the  United  States  from  Mexico  tem- 
porarily for  business  or  pleasure,  members  of  their 
family  and  official  suites; 

(11)  Officials  and  operational  or  maintenance-of- 
way  employees  of  transportation  lines  operating 
across  the  Mexican  border  who  entered  the  United 
States  temporarily  in  pursuance  of  their  duties ; 

(12)  Aliens  who  arrived  as  passengers  on  ships 
which  were  diverted  at  sea  to  ports  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  destined  originally  to  a  foreign 
port,  and  who  are  departing  on  the  vessels  on  which 
they  entered; 

(j)  Aliens  other  than  seamen  who  are  (1)  domi- 
ciled or  stationed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  who 
are  (2)  lawfully  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
(3)  native-born  citizens  or  persons  naturalized  be- 
fore January  1, 1935  as  citizens  of  any  of  the  inde- 
pendent countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Canada,  or  Newfoundland,  or  native-born  British 
or  Netherlands  subjects,  or  persons  naturalized 
before  January  1,  1935  as  British  or  Netherlands 
subjects,  and  who  are  (4)  departing  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  a  destina- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (The  term  "West- 
ern Hemisphere"  as  used  herein  includes  only 
North,  Central,  and  South  America,  and  the  islands 
immediately  adjacent  thereto,  including  Burmuda, 
the  Bahamas,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands) ; 

(k)  Aliens  en  route  to  a  destination  in  the 
United  States  with  proper  documents  to  apply  for 
admission  into  the  United  States,  who  are  pass- 
ing in  continuous  travel  status  through  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Midway  Island,  Wake 
Island,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Hawaii,  or  the 
Philippine  Islands; 
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(1)  Aliens  departing  on  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industry,  who  comply  with  the  anchorage 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ; 

(m)  Aliens  who  are  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  who  are  departing 
from  the  United  States  under  orders  (except  leave 
orders)  of  a  competent  authority,  and  aliens  who 
are  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  countries  with 
whose  national  governments  the  United  States 
maintains  diplomatic  relations,  who  are  depart- 
ing from  the  United  States  under  orders  (includ- 
ing leave  orders)  of  a  competent  authority ; 
(n)   Alien  children  under  14  years  of  age ; 
(o)  Aliens  who  are  nationals  of  the  United 
Nations  countries  whose  territory  in  any  part  of 
the  world  is,  or  has  been,  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
departing  from  the  United  States  without  reentry 
permits  directly  to  any  unoccupied  or  liberated 
territory  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  na- 
tionals, or  through  the  necessary  United  Nations 
countries  en  route  to  such  territory ; 

(p)  Aliens  residing  in  the  Virgin  Islands  who 
have  occasion  to  proceed  temporarily  to  the  Brit- 
ish Virgin  Islands  or  to  the  French  island  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

§  58.24  Refusal  of  permission  to  depart.  No 
permit  to  depart,  exit  visa,  border-crossing  identi- 
fication card,  reentry  permit,  preexamination 
border-crossing  identification  card,  or  other  docu- 
ment facilitating  departure  or  authorization  for 
voluntary  departure  in  lieu  of  deportation  shall 
be  issued  to  an  alien  if  the  issuing  authority  has 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  departure  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
§  58.25  Classes  of  aliens  not  entitled  to  depart. 
The  departure  of  an  alien  who  is  within  one  or 
more  of  the  following  categories  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purposes  of  §§  58.21  to  58.32 
inclusive :  ' 

(a)  Any  alien  who  is  in  possession  of,  and  in 
whose  care  there  is  evidence  that  he  is  likely  to 
disclose  to  unauthorized  persons,  information  con- 
cerning the  plans,  preparations,  equipment,  or 
establishments  for  the  national  defense  of,  or  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  by,  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  Allies; 

(b)  Any  alien  departing  from  the  United 
Stetaa  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in,  or  who  is 
likely  to  engage  in,  activities  designed  or  likely 
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to  obstruct,  impede,  retard,  delay,  or  counteract 
the  effectiveness  of  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States  or  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
United  States  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
defense  of  any  other  country; 

(c)  Any  alien  departing  from  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in,  or  who  is 
likely  to  engage  in,  activities  which  would  ob- 
struct, impede,  retard,  delay,  or  counteract  the 
effectiveness  of  any  plans  made  or  steps  taken 
by  any  country  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  • 

(d)  Any  alien  departing  from  'the  United 
States  for  any  country  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing or  directing,  in  or  from  such  country,  any 
rebellion,  insurrection  or  violent  uprising  in  or 
against  the  United  States,  or  of  waging  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  of  destroying  sources 
of  supplies  or  material  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  or  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  United  States  for 
the  defense  of  any  other  country ; 

(e)  Any  alien  who  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  on 
account  of  an  offense  punishable  in  the  United 
States ; 

^  (f)  Any  alien  whose  presence  in  the  United 
States  is  needed  as  a  witness  in,  or  as  a  party  to, 
any  criminal  case  pending  in  a  court  or  which  is 
under  official  investigation:  Provided,  That  any 
alien  who  is  a  witness  in,  or  party  to,  a  criminal- 
court  proceeding  may  be  permitted  to  depart  with 
the  consent  of  the  appropriate  prosecuting  author- 
ity, unless  such  alien  is  otherwise  prohibited  from 
departing  under  §§  58.21  to  58.32,  inclusive; 

(g)  Any  alien  who  is  registered,  or  who  i's  sub- 
ject to  registration,  for  training  or  service  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  who  shall 
not  have  obtained  the  consent  of  his  local  draft 
board  or  an  appropriate  officer  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  depart  from  the  United  States. 
§58.26  Departure  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  The  departure  of  aliens  from  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  §§  58.21  to  58.32,  inclusive,  and  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  permit-issuing 
authority  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

§  58.27  Departure  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  ' 
I  he  departure  of  aliens  from  the  Philippine  Is- 
,a™Sfa11  be  in  accorda»ce  with  the  provisions 
of  §§  58.21  to  58.32,  inclusive,  and  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  permit-issuing  author- 
ity in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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§  58.28  Authority  to  make  additional  regula- 
tions. The  permit-issuing  authorities  in  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands  may 
prescribe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General,  additional 
regulations  regarding  the  departure  of  aliens  from 
the  Canal  Zone  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
respectively,  and  such  regulations  may  include 
such  additional  requirements,  exemptions,  and  ex- 
ceptions to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  the  permit-issuing  authorities  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands  may 
deem  to  be  appropriate. 

§  58.29  Departure  not  permitted  in  special 
cases,  (a)  Any  departure-control  officer  or 
other  authorized  official  in  any  individual  case 
may  require  any  alien,  or  person  he  believes  to  be 
an  alien,  departing  or  attempting  to  depart,  even 
if  such  person  has  a  permit  to  depart  or  is  ex- 
empted under  §§58.21  to  58.32,  inclusive,  from 
obtaining  a  permit  to  depart  to  reply  to  interrog- 
atories and  to  submit  for  official  inspection  all 
documents,  articles,  or  other  things  which  are  be- 
ing removed  from  the  United  States  upon,  or 
in  connection  with  such  person's  departure. 

(b)  Any  departure-control  officer  or  other  au- 
thorized official  shall  temporarily  prevent  the  de- 
parture of  any  person  of  the  class  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  if  such  person  refuses  to 
answer  interrogatories  or  to  submit  to  such  official 
inspection,  or  if  the  officer  or  official  believes  the 
departure  of  such  person  would  under  §§  58.21  to 
58.32,  inclusive,  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  or  if  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  to  prevent  such 
departure.  In  every  such  case  the  officer  or  other 
official  preventing  departure  shall  temporarily 
take  possession  of  any  travel  document  presented 
by  the  alien.  Such  action  shall  be  reported  im- 
mediately by  the  departure-control  officer  to  the 
head  of  his  department  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  facts. 

(c)  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  report  as  contem- 
plated by  the  preceding  paragraph  the  depart- 
ment head  shall,  if  he  considers  that  the  de- 
parture of  the  alien  would  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  consult  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  such  circumstances  an  in- 
dividual so  temporarily  prohibited  from  depart- 
ing shall  not  be  permitted  to  depart  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  any  exemptions  or 
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limitations  hereinbefore  provided,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  satisfied  that  the  departure  of 
such  person  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

§  58.30  Departure  permitted  in  special  cases. 
(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  §§  58.21  to 
58.32,  inclusive,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  in  his 
discretion  authorize  the  issuance  of  a  permit  to 
depart  to  any  alien,  or  may  allow  any  alien  to 
depart  without  such  permit  if  he  deems  such 
action  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States : 
Provided,  That  any  such  authorization  which  may 
be  applicable  to  aliens  of  a  particular  class  shall 
be  concurred  in  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  Any  departure-control  officer  may  grant 
anj'  airman  emergency  permission  to  depart,  but 
in  all  such  cases  a  copy  of  the  airman's  applica- 
tion shall  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the  appro- 
priate permit-issuing  authority  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Such  emergency  permission  shall  not 
be  granted  unless  the  departure-control  officer  is 
satisfied  that  such  departure  would  not  endanger 
the  public  safety  or  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

§  58.31  Applications  for  permits  to  depart. 
Any  alien  in  whose  case  a  permit  to  depart  is  re- 
quired, desiring  to  depart  from  the  United  States, 
shall  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  such 
officer  as  may  be  designated,  for  a  permit  to  de- 
part from  the  United  States  as  follows : 

(a)  Blank  application  forms  for  permits  to 
depart  may  be  obtained  from  the  Visa  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from 
an  office  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  or  from  a  permit-issuing  authority  in  the 
outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States.    Appli- 
cations should  be  mailed  at  least  30  days  before 
the  date  of  intended  departure  in  order  that  any 
delay  in  departure  may  be  avoided:  Provided, 
That  alien  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  departing  on  authorized  leave  must 
make  application  to  do  so,  which  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Exit  Permit  Unit,  Visa  Division,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.  C,  containing  the  appli- 
cant's name  and  a  statement  of  his  nationality, 
date  and  place  of  birth,  date  and  place  of  last 
entry  into  the  United  States,  last  residence  ad- 
dress in  civilian  life,  alien  registration  number, 
and  date  and  port  of  intended  departure,  together 
with  a  letter  from  his  commanding  officer  approv- 
ing leave  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
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(b)  Applications  for  permits  to  depart  from 
the  continental  United  States,  excepting  Alaska, 
shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  pro- 
vided in  §§58.21  to  58.32,  inclusive.  Applica- 
tions for  permits  to  depart  shall  be  made  upon 
form  AD-1 1  or  such  other  form  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  permit-issuing  authority  and  exe- 
cuted strictly  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
issued  therewith. 

(c)  Any  alien  who  departs,  or  attempts  to  de- 
part, from  the  United  States  without  complying 
with  §§  58.21  to  58.32,  inclusive,  may  be  subjected 
to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  act  of  May  22, 
1918,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  21,  1941. 

(d)  If  the  application  for  permission  to  depart 
is  approved  the  applicant  will  be  notified,  and  one 
copy  of  the  application,  appropriately  endorsed, 
which  shall  thereupon  become  the  permit  to 
depart,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
departure-control  officer  at  the  port  or  place  from 
which  the  applicant  has  stated  in  his  application 
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that  he  intends  to  depart.    In  the  cases  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  who 
make  application  in  accordance  with  the  proviso 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  the  notification 
sent  to  the  applicant  shall,  upon  its  surrender  to 
the  departure-control  officer,  constitute  the  permit 
to  depart.     Upon  the  applicant's  persona]  appear- 
ance before  such  departure-control  officer,  indi- 
cated in  the  notification  to  the  applicant,  and  upon 
the  identification  of  such  applicant  by  the  depar- 
ture-control officer,  to  whom  the  applicant  shall 
surrender  the  notification  received,  the  departure- 
control  officer  may  permit  such  applicant  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  and  shall  verify  such  de- 
parture.   The  departure-control  officer  shall  there- 
upon place  a  notation  or  certification  on  the  permit 
concerning  the  alien's  departure  and  forward  such 
permit,  together  with  the  notification  surrendered 

'May  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State  upon 
request. 
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by  the  alien,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Under  no  circumstances  should  an  alien 
be  permitted  to  take  such  permit  out  of  the  United 
States  or  to  have  such  permit  in  his  possession 
-while  in  the  United  States. 

(e)  A  permit  to  depart  shall  be  revocable  at  any 
time  before  departure  of  the  alien  in  whose  case 
such  permit  shall  have  been  granted.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  reserves  the  power  to  revoke  a  permit 
which   has   been    issued   by    any    permit-issuing 

authority. 

(f )  No  permit  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
shall  be  construed  as  a  permit  to  enter  any  place 
in  the  United  States. 

§  58.32  Effective  date.  These  regulations  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  issuance  and  shall  supersede 
the  regulations  issued  on  November  19,  1941,  as 

amended. 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

April  9, 1945. 
Concurred  in  by : 
Francis  Biddle, 
Attorney  General. 
May  19,  1945.1 

The  text  of  this  regulation  also  appears  under 
Title  8— Aliens  and  Nationality,  Chapter  I— Im- 
migration and  Naturalization,  Part  175— Control 
of  Persons  Entering  and  Leaving  the  United 
States  Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  22,  1918,  as 
Amended  [Sections  175.21  to  175.32]. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  s 


Responsibility  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
in  Charge  of  Congressional  Relations 2 

Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  redefine  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  Congressional 
relations  and  to  describe  his  relationship  to  other  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  in  this  connection. 

1  Responsibility  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge 
of  Congressional  Relations.  The  Assistant  Secretary  in 
charge  of  Congressional  relations  is  hereby  relieved  from 
responsibility  for  the  coordination  and  direction  of  the 


1  Filed  with  the  Federal  Register  May  22,  1945. 

2  Departmental  Order  1322,  dated  and  effective  May  17, 
1945. 
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conduct  of  international  conferences,  and  section  2,  para- 
graph 2,  of  Departmental  Order  1301  is  amended  to  define 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge 
of  Congressional  relations  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  Congressional 
relations  shall  have  responsibility  for  maintaining  liaison 
with  the  Congress  on  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  Depart- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  matters  relating  to  the  budget 
or  to  fiscal  or  other  administrative  operations.  In  collab- 
oration with  the  competent  Departmental  office  or  of- 
fices, he  shall  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  pres- 
entation to  the  Congress  of  all  legislation  (including  the 
submission  of  treaties  and  conventions  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification).  He  shall  also  be 
responsible  for  liaison  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
all  matters  of  interest  to  the  Department,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  matters  involving  the  budget  or  fiscal  or  other 
administrative  operations. 

2  Relationships  with  the  other  Assistant  Secretaries. 
(a)  Section  2,  paragraph  6,  of  Departmental  Order  1301 
assigns  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  adminis- 
tration the  responsibility,  among  other  things,  for  liaison 
with  the  Congress  on  matters  of  a  fiscal  or  other  adminis- 
trative character.  Because  of  the  established  relationships 
between  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  on  budgetary,  fiscal,  and  ad- 
ministrative matters,  and  because  of  the  established  and 
necessary  liaison  between  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  Administration  on 
such  matters,  he  shall  retain  the  responsibility  for  liaison 
with  the  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  these 
subjects.  However,  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  Congressional  relations 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  administration  to 
achieve  close  coordination  in  the  carrying  out  o'f  their  as- 
signed responsibilities  to  the  end  that  coordinated  liaison 
and  unity  of  action  with  respect  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  be  assured  for  the  Department 
as  a  whole. 

(b)  In  directing  the  preparation  of  legislation  and  its 
presentation  to  the  Congress,  the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
charge  of  Congressional  relations  shall  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  other  Assistant  Secretaries  as  to  policy  affecting 
their  respective  fields  of  responsibility.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  in  charge  of  Congressional  relations  shall  draw 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Offices  and  divisions  whose  field 
of  policy  is  affected. 

(c)  All  Offices  and  divisions  of  the  Department  con- 
cerned with  any  matter  of  a  legislative  character,  or  any 
program  or  project  which  may  involve  legislative  action 
(including  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
ratification  of  treaties  and  conventions)  shall  be  guided 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  Congressional 
relations  concerning  the  legislative  aspects  of  such  pro- 
grams or  projects  and  shall  consult  with  his  office  in 
developing  such  programs  or  projects. 

(d)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  control  consultation 
with  Members  of  Congress  in  the  formulation  of  such  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

3  Reports  to  Congress.  No  report  to  Congress  shall  be 
transmitted  or  approved  on  behalf  of  the  Department  ex- 
cept after  clearance  with  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
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4  Congressional  correspondence,  (a)  All  requests,  oral 
or  written,  for  expressions  of  opinion  on  pending  or  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  be  referred  In  the  nrsl  Instance  to 

the  Assistant  Secretary. 

(b)  All  communications  prepared  in  response  to  re- 
quests  for  comment  on  pending  or  proposed  legislation,  all 
communications  between  the  Department  and  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  regarding  such  legisla- 
tion, and,  in  general,  all  communications  pertaining  to 
pending  or  proposed  legislation,  treaties,  or  conventions, 
which  are  addressed  by  the  Department  to  the  Congress, 
to  chairmen  of  committees,  and  to  individual  Members,' 
shall  also  be  cleared  with  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

5  Relations  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budtjet.  Replies  to 
oral  or  written  requests  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  the  views  of  the  Department  on  enrolled  enactments 
of  Congress,  proposed  or  pending  legislation,  and  Executive 
Orders  shall  be  cleared  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
charge  of  Congressional  relations. 

6  Appearance  of  officers  before  Congress,  (a)  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  charge  of  Congressional  relations  shall 
arrange  consultation  by  officers  of  the  Department  and  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  with  Members  of 
Congress  regarding  legislative  projects  or  matters  which 
may  involve  legislation. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  have  responsibility 
for  arranging  or  directing  the  appearance  of  officers  of 
the  Department  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  before  all 
committees  and  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  except  such  hearings  as  are  called  in 
connection  with  appropriation  acts  for  the  Department 
Any  officer  requested  to  appear  before  a  Congressional 
committee  or  subcommittee,  except  in  matters  concern- 
ing Departmental  appropriations,  shall  consult  with  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  before  responding  to  such 
a  request. 

7.  Travel  by  Members  of  Congress.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  be  responsible  for  assisting  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  official  or  semi-official  travel  to  foreign  countries 
Offices  and  divisions  of  the  Department  shall  immediatelv 
inform  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  any  such 
proposed  travel  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
aiding  in  the  purposes  of  the  travel. 

8  Informal  contact  with  Congress.  Individual  contacts 
and  communications  between  officers  of  the  Department 
and  Members  of  Congress  may  be  allowed  in  the  discretion 
relaUoensASSiStant  Sm'etary   in   charge  of  Congressional 

9  EstaUishmeht  of  a  Legislative  Liaison  Section 
There  is  hereby  established  a  Legislative  Liaison  Section 
within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary.  This  sec 
tion  shall  serve  as  the  principal  point  of  liaison  betwpen 
the  Department  and  Congress  and  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  all  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  it  shall  serve 
n.  a  similar  capacity  between  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  in  charge  of  Congressional  relations  and  the 
Othrvs  and  divisions  of  the  Department  on  all  matters 
relative  to  Congress.  In  general,  the  section  shall  handle 
the  clearance  of  inquiries  and  correspondence  from  the 
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Bur,,,,  of  the  Budget  and  the  <  ongr,  and  arrangements 
f.o-  appearance  of  officers  of  the  Department  and  the 
Fore.gn  Service  of  the  United  State*  before  Congressional 
'-'""  r  subcommittees,  except  as  note,]  above  in 

connection  with  appropriation  acts,  and  shai]  advise  the 
Office*  and  divisions  of  the  Department  regarding  Con- 
gressional opinion  on  marten  of  currenl  Interest 

10  Preview,    orders    amended.    Departmental     Order 
l-ioi    of   December    20,    1044,    and    any    other    or, 
conflict  herewith,  are  accordingly  amended. 

lOBBB  C  (iiiEW 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Transfer  of  Functions ' 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  consolidate 
certain  functions  in  connection  with  protocol 

1  Functions  transferred.  The  following  functions 
covering  matters  incident  to  the  fulfillment  of  certain 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  hereby 
transferred  from  the  Division  of  Central  Services  to  the 
Division  of  Protocol,  Office  of  Departmental  Adminis- 
tration  : 

(a)  Preparation  of  nominations  of  officers  appointed 
and  promoted  by  the  President  through  the  Department 
of  State ;  issuance  of  commissions,  certificates  of  designa- 
tion, and  exequaturs;  and  custody  of  pertinent 
records : 

(b)  Custody  of  and  control  over  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States. 

2  Personnel  and  records.     The  personnel  aDd  records 
pertaining  to  these  functions  also  shall  be  transferred 

3  Amendment  of  Departmental  Order  1301  Depart 
mental  Order  1301  (XVII,  4,  (g),  (2)  (3))  is  amended 
accordingly. 

Joseph  C.  Geew, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Frank  J.  Merkling  and  Felton  M.  Johnston  as 
Assistants,  and  Herbert  S.  Marks  and  John  H 
Ferguson  as  Special  Assistants  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  congressional  re- 
lations, effective  May  17,  1945. 

Joseph  D.  Coppock  as  Adviser  in  the  Office  of 
International  Trade  Policy,  effective  May  2,  1945. 

Charles  G.  Poore  as  Special  Consultant  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  MacLeish,  effective  May  2,  1945. 

R.  Edgar  Moore  as  Assistant  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary MacLeish,  effective  May  2, 1945. 

Haldore  Hanson  as  Executive  Assistant  to  As- 
sistant  Secretary  MacLeish,  effective  May  2,  1945. 

^Departmental  Order  1321,  dated  and  effective  May  15, 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


THE  CONGRESS 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Florianopolis, 
Brazil,  was  closed  on  March  31,  1945. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Bucaramanga,  Co- 
lombia, was  closed  effective  April  30, 1945. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Lyon,  France,  was 
reestablished  on  May  16,  1945. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Bombay,  India,  is 
to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  Consulate  General, 
effective  July  1,  1945. 


Department  of  State 

Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Cooperation,  January  1,  1945.  Inter-American  Series  25 
(revised).    Publication  2323.    ii,  18  pp.    100. 

The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  XII, 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  1829-1837,  Continued.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Clarence  Edwin  Carter.  Publication 
2236.    vii,  1378  pp.    $4.50  (cloth). 

Diplomatic  List,  May  1945.  Publication  2328.  ii,  129  pp. 
Subscription,  $2  a  year;  single  copy,  20tf. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  articles  listed  below  will  be  found  in  the  May  12 
and  May  26  issues  respectively  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce publication  entitled  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Ofiice,  for  10  cents 
each : 

"Cuba's  Economy  in  1944",  from  the  American  Embassy 
at  Habana,  Cuba. 

"Turkey :  Economic  Trends  in  the  Year  of  War's  Crisis", 
by  Edward  B.  Lawson,  Commercial  Attached  American  Em- 
bassy, Ankara. 

Agriculture  in  the  Americas 

The  article  listed  below  will  be  found  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publication  entitled  Agri- 
culture in  the  Americas,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  for  10  cents  each : 

"Brazilian  Coffee  Goes  To  Market",  by  Henry  W.  Spiel- 
man,  junior  agricultural  economist,  American  Consulate 
General,  S3o  Paulo,  Brazil. 


Foreign  Trade  Agreements:  Report  From  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  accompany  H.R.  3240,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  under  Section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. H.  Kept  594,  79th  Cong,  iii,  62  pp.  [Department 
of  State,  pp.  19-21.]     [Favorable  report.  1 

Post-War  Disposition  of  Merchant  Vessels :  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  First 
Session,  on  H.R.  1425,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  government-owned  merchant  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes,  Part  1,  March  1,  2.  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  15,  1945. 
iv,  698  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  68-69,  410-442,  480- 
483,  509-525.] 

Nineteenth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Opera- 
tions :  Message  From  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  the  nineteenth  report  on  lend-lease  operations 
for  the  period  ended  March  31,  1945.  H.  Doc.  189,  79th 
Cong.    70  pp. 

Amending  Criminal  Code  To  Protect  Witnesses  and 
Jurors.     H.  Rept.  597,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2709. 

3PP. 

The  Sugar  Situation.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
To  Investigate  Food  Shortages  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1945,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  195,  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  food  shortages. 
H.  Rept.  602,  79th  Cong,  ii,  14  pp. 

International  Organization  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs.  S.  Rept.  286,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.  Res. 
122.    3  pp. 

Draft  of  a  Proposed  Provision  Pertaining  to  an  Existing 
Appropriation  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 
Communication  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  draft  of  a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  an 
existing  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  for  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration.  H.  Doc.  185,  79th 
Cong.    2  pp. 

An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Federal 
Loan  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Approved  May  21,  1945.  H.R.  2603, 
Public  Law  61,  79th  Cong.  37  pp.  [Department  of  State. 
pp.  1-15.] 

Brand  Names  and  Newsprint:  Hearings  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  pursuant  to  H.Res.  98  (78th  Congress), 
(Extended  by  H.Res.  93,  79th  Congress),  a  resolution  to 
investigate  federal  grade  labeling  of  articles  or  commodi- 
ties, and  the  discarding  of  private  brand  names ;  curtail- 
ing the  production  or  consumption  of  newsprint  or  papers ; 
and  any  requirements  intending  to  bring  about  simplifica- 
tion and  standardization  of  production,  marketing,  and 
distribution  of  articles  or  commodities,  as  well  as  con- 
centration of  industry  or  production.     Part  1,  Newsprint, 
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March  5,  12,  19,  April  16,  17,  and  23,  1945.  iv,  193  pp.  [De- 
partment of  State,  pp.  78-86,  120-124.] 

Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act:  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-ninth  Congress,  First  Session,  on  H.R. 
2211,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
Volume  1,  March  7,  8,  9,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and 
23,  1945.  iv,  513  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  32-64 
217-292.] 

Supplemental  Estimates  of  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment  of  State:   Communication   from   the  President 
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of  the  United  States  transmitting  Mipplemental  estimate* 
for  appropriation*  for  the  n^-.-ii  years  1045  and   v.>w 

amounting  to  $7,077.45  and  $10,137,777.4.-,,  respectively,  and 
drafts  of  proposed  provisions  pertaining  to  existing  ap- 
propriations, for  the  Department,  of  State.  HDoc  198 
79th  Cong.    4  pp. 

Draft  of  Proposed  Revision  Pertaining  to  an  Existing 
Appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs: 
Communication  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  draft  of  a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to 
an  existing  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  for  the 
Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  H.Doc.  193  79th  Cone 
2  pp.  8' 
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The  job  ahead  for  this  Nation  is  clear" 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  1] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  The 
■riniary  task  facing  the  Nation  today  is  to  win 
he  war  in  Japan — to  win  it  completely  and  to  win 
t  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  every  day  by  which 
t  is  shortened  means  a  saving  of  American  lives. 

No  one  can  recount  the  success  of  the  forces  of 
.ecency  in  this  war  without  thinking  of  the  one 
lan  who  was  more  responsible  for  victory  than  any 
ther  single  human  being — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Under  his  guidance,  this  great  Nation  grew  to 
e  the  most  powerful  military  force  in  all  history. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Allied  strategy  was 
[eveloped  which  broke  down  Hitler's  fortress, 
rumbled  Germany  itself  into  ruins  and  uncondi- 
ional  surrender,  and  has  brought  us  within  strik- 
ag  distance  of  Tokyo. 

But  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  until  the 
lilitary  power  of  Japan  is  destroyed — with  the 
ame  completeness  as  was  the  power  of  the  Euro- 
ean  dictators. 

To  do  that,  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  process 
f  deploying  millions  of  our  armed  forces  against 
apan  in  a  mass  movement  of  troops  and  supplies 
nd  weapons  over  14,000  miles — a  military  and 
aval  feat  unequaled  in  all  history. 

I  think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to  inform 
tie  Congress  and  my  countrymen  of  some  of  the 
Toblems,  difficulties,  and  dangers  which  confront 
5  in  finishing  this  war — and  how  we  expect  to 
leet  them. 

Those  who  have  the  heavy  responsibility  of  di- 
ecting  the  Nation's  military  efforts  do  not  under- 
stimate  the  difficulties  of  crushing  an  enemy  de- 
ended  by  vast  distances  and  animated  by  des- 
ierate  fanaticism. 

And  yet,  we  have  adopted  what  is  a  new  devel- 
pment  in  military  history.  In  the  face  of  a  con- 
Lict  with  a  numerous  and  fanatical  enemy  we  have 
Jidertaken  during  the  next  twelve  months  to  dis- 
harge  approximately  2,000,000  of  the  best  soldiers 
he  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  program  for  the  defeat  of  Germany  was  ac- 
omplished  with  an  accuracy  seldom  attained  in 


war — yet  we  had  but  little  margin  at  the  finish.  On 
April  1,  1945  the  last  American  division  to  arrive 
in  France  entered  the  battle  line. 

The  strategy  of  the  war  in  Europe  was  to  have 
all  the  men  that  could  be  effectively  deployed  on 
land  and  sea  to  crush  the  German  military  machine 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  plan  to  do  to  Japan. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  Germany  the 
United  States  Navy,  under  the  superb  leadership 
of  Fleet  Admiral  King,  was  carrying  on  two  great 
campaigns  thousands  of  miles  apart  from  each 
other — one  in  the  Atlantic  and  one  in  the  Pacific. 

These  campaigns  were  distinctly  different.  The 
Atlantic  campaign  consisted  essentially  of  anti- 
submarine and  amphibious  operations.  Even  as 
the  war  nears  the  end,  our  Navy  had  to  cope  with  a 
submarine  blitz  which  was  intended  to  hit  our 
coast  in  April. 

The  Pacific  campaign  has  involved  to  a  major 
degree  all  the  surface,  air,  amphibious,  and  sub- 
marine aspect  of  Naval  warfare ;  but  anti-subma- 
rine operations  have  played  only  a  subordinate 
role. 

At  one  time  in  1943  the  United  States  Navy  was 
employing  over  1,100  planes  in  its  anti-submarine 
warfare  in  the  Atlantic,  and,  in  mid-1944,  over 
900  ocean-going  escort  vessels. 

All  of  our  escort  vessels  have  been,  or  will  be, 
sent  to  the  Pacific,  except  for  a  very  few  to  be 
retained  in  the  Atlantic  for  training  purpose  or 
to  meet  any  remotely  possible  emergency. 

Our  Navy,  in  addition  to  the  miraculous  job  of 
convoying  our  endless  stream  of  men  and  mate- 
rials to  Europe,  did  its  full  share,  under  over-all 
British  naval  command,  in  amphibious  operations 
in  that  theater.  The  use  of  its  landing  craft  and 
carriers,  and  the  fire  support  of  its  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  destroyers,  made  possible  the  land- 
ings in  North  Africa  in  1942,  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
in  1943,  and  in  Normandy  and  southern  France  in 
1944. 


1  Read  before  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  1,  1945 ;  published  as  H.  Doc.  213,  79th  Cong. 
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Even  before  the  invasion  of  France,  some  of  our 
Atlantic  naval  force  had  already  been  sent  to  the 
Pacific.  After  our  troops  were  firmly  established 
ashore,  fighting  ships  were  moved  to  the  Pacific  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  be  released  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  European  and  Mediterranean  thea- 
ters and  from  anti-submarine  warfare.  The  Jap- 
anese have  already  felt  the  presence  of  those  ships 
— and  will  continue  to  feel  it  more  and  more. 

In  the  Pacific  the  naval  campaign  has  gone 
through  four  major  phases. 

The  first  was  the  defensive  of  1941  and  of  the 
first  half  of  1942,  when  we  fought  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  East  Indies,  in  the  Coral  Sea,  at 
Midway,  and  in  the  Aleutians. 

The  second  was  the  offensive-defensive  in  late 
1942  at  Guadalcanal. 

The  third  was  the  limited  offensive  in  1943  when 
we  advanced  slowly  through  the  Solomons  and 
retook  the  Aleutians. 

The  fourth  was  the  full  offensive  of  1944  and 
1945  when  the  forces  of  the  southwest  Pacific  area 
under  General  of  the  Army  MacArthur  and  those 
of  the  central  Pacific  area  under  Fleet  Admiral 
Nimitz  made  their  great  seaborne  sweeps  to  the 
Philippines  and  Okinawa. 

During  this  time  the  Navy  has  fought  four  full- 
scale  sea  battles:  the  Coral  Sea,  Midway,  the 
Philippine  Sea  last  summer  off  Saipan,  and  the 
three-pronged  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  last  October. 

The  Japanese  surface  Navy  has  now  been  re- 
duced to  a  fraction  of  its  former  self.  We  have 
driven  their  ships  into  hiding  and  their  naval 
aircraft  back  to  their  shore  bases. 

A  large  part  of  this  success  is  due  to  our  present 
carrier-based  air  power,  which  has  permitted  us 
to  carry  forward,  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  at  a 
time,  the  air  cover  that  is  needed  for  a  success- 
ful amphibious  attack.  The  carriers  that  made 
possible  these  enormous  strides  were  laid  down  in 
1940 — a  year  and  a  half  before  we  entered  the  war. 
Had  they  not  been  started  then,  our  fast  advances 
in  the  Pacific  could  not  have  occurred  until  much 
later. 

The  Japanese  merchant  marine,  in  spite  of  a 
large  program  of  building,  has  now  been  reduced 
to  less  than  a  quarter  of  its  pre-war  size.  In  fact 
we  have  sunk  more  Japanese  merchant-tonnage 
than  they  had  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

For  this  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  we  can  thank  our  submarines,  our  Army  and 


Navy  shore-based  aircraft,  and  our  fast  carrie; 
task  forces.  Today,  no  enemy  ship  can  proceed 
between  Japan  and  her  southern  conquests  with 
out  running  the  most  serious  risk. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Pacific  war — tht 
one  which  sets  it  apart  from  all  previous  wars— < 
has  been  the  number  of  the  amphibious  operations 

We  have  constructed  a  great  fleet  of  special  ves 
sels  for  this  purpose:  attack  transports,  attaci 
cargo  ships,  landing  ships  and  landing  craft! 
These  ships  make  it  possible  to  put  troops  ana 
equipment  ashore  on  open  beaches  in  the  minimuir 
of  time. 

The  Navy  has  a  great  share  in  every  amphibious 
attack.  For  instance,  one  attack  which  involvec 
landing  45,000  troops  required  the  use  of  125,000 
naval  personnel.  In  general  it  may  be  said  it 
takes  two  to  three  sailors  to  put  one  soldier  oi 
Marine  ashore.  It  takes  half  a  million  tons  oi 
naval  shipping  for  each  division  in  an  amphibious 
operation. 

The  Navy  is  now  engaged  in  a  series  of  grim 
tasks :  a  battle  of  attrition  with  the  Japanese  Aii 
Force  in  the  waters  around  Japan  and  Okinawa; 
a  tightening  of  the  blockade  of  Japan;  redeploy- 
ing its  own  forces  from  Europe ;  aiding  the  Army 
to  redeploy;  and  preparing  for  the  climactic  oper- 
ations yet  to  come. 

As  we  approach  the  enemy's  homeland,  the  den- 
sity of  his  air  power  naturally  becomes  greater 
and  greater.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  enemy 
had  more  than  5,000  operating  airplanes  to  guard 
perhaps  18  million  square  miles  of  area.  We  could 
attack  wherever  we  saw  that  the  defense  was 
thinly  spread.  Since  then,  we  have  reduced  his 
total  air  power  very  much,  but  the  area  he  is  now| 
forced  to  defend  has  been  shrunk  so  much  more 
quickly  by  our  rapid  advance  that  the  density  of 
his  air  power  is  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  it 
was. 

This  means  tough  fighting  in  the  air.  It  means 
the  loss  of  ships.  It  means  damaged  ships  thati 
must  be  replaced  or  brought  back  thousands  off 
miles  for  repair. 

We  at  home  can  hardly  imagine  either  the  de- 
lirium of  Japanese  suicide  attacks  on  our  troops, 
airfields,  and  ships,  or  the  heroism  of  our  men  in 
meeting  them.  As  we  approach  the  main  islands 
of  the  enemy  the  damage  to  our  ships  and  the  lossi 
of  our  men  are  becoming  more  severe.  In  the  fu- 
ture we  shall  have  to  expect  more  damage  rather 
than  less. 
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In  carrying  out  its  future  tasks  the  Navy  will 
iced  not  only  all  of  its  present  great  fleets,  it  will 
leed  additional  vessels.  These  vessels  are  now  be- 
ng  built — partly  to  replace  anticipated  losses  in 
future  operations  and  partly  to  reinforce  the  fleet 
for  the  final  operations  it  will  have  to  conduct  in 
nemy  home  waters. 

The  Navy  is  deploying  all  but  a  handful  of  its 
nen  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific.  But  unlike  the 
■my,  the  Navy,  after  the  collapse  of  Germany, 
lid  not  have  a  surplus  of  personnel.  There  can 
lot  be  even  a  partial  naval  demobilization — until 
he  Japanese  are  defeated. 

The  Navy  still  needs  civilian  laborers,  par- 
icularly  in  the  yards  where  ships  are  repaired. 
Vorking  continuously  under  the  concentrated  air 
ffort  of  the  enemy,  the  fleet  suffers  daily  dam- 
ge.  Many  vessels  have  come  back  wounded  in 
prying  degree.  To  tell  the  number  would  give 
nformation  to  the  enemy,  but  the  number  is  sub- 
tantial.  The  Navy  must  get  these  ships  back  into 
he  fight  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

We  have  in  our  Navy  yards  the  machinery  and 
aechanical  equipment  to  deal  with  the  mounting 
oad  of  battle  damage.  But  civilian  workers  are 
eeded  now  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  I  know 
hat  the  patriotic  workers  of  the  Nation  will  rally 
o  the  aid  of  the  Navy  in  this  emergency  as  they 
ave  rallied  in  past  emergencies.  For  they  know 
bat  every  day  saved  in  getting  a  damaged  ship 
ack  into  service  shortens  the  war  and  saves  Amer- 
:an  lives. 

In  the  air,  we  have  shown  what  America  can 
o  with  land-based  planes  and  with  carrier-based 
lanes — in  strategic  bombing  and  in  tactical  bomb- 

■g- 

We  are  now  able  in  Germany  to  investigate  and 
samine  the  results  of  our  strategic  bombing.  In 
pite  of  the  most  desperate  resistance  of  the  Luft- 
•affe  and  in  spite  of  murderous  barrages  from 
pi-aircraft  guns,  the  American  and  British  air 
arces  smashed  at  German  industry  day  after  day 
nd  night  after  night  until  its  support  of  the  Ger- 
lan  armies  caved  in. 

Our  strategic  bombardment  did  a  complete  and 
lasterly  job  of  destroying  the  sources  of  strength 
f  the  German  air  force  and  the  German  military 
tachine.  Our  bombers  dried  up  the  flow  of  vital 
il  and  gasoline  supplies  not  only  to  the  German 
ir  force  but  to  the  rest  of  the  German  Army  and 
>  German  industry  as  well. 


We  have  had  experience  too — deadly  experience 
for  the  Nazis — with  our  tactical  air  forces  as  dis- 
tinguished from  strategic  bombing.  They 
wrecked  the  bridges  and  roads,  the  railroads  and 
canals  on  which  the  German  Army  counted.  Ger- 
many's best  panzer  divisions — entire  army  corps, 
in  fact — were  immobilized. 

The  air  force  of  Japan  is  not  as  strong  an  oppo- 
nent as  the  Luftwaffe.  Japanese  industry  is 
neither  as  great  nor  as  scattered  as  Germany's. 
The  planes  we  are  using  and  will  continue  to  use 
against  Japan  will  be  larger  in  size  and  more  pow- 
erful in  action  than  our  bombers  in  Europe. 

Our  Army  planes  and  our  Navy  ships  and  planes 
are  now  driving  Japan  out  of  the  air,  and  when 
our  strategic  air  force  reaches  the  Pacific  in  full 
might  it  will  demolish  the  enemy's  resources  of 
production.  Our  strategic  bombardment  of  Japan 
is  now  well  beyond  its  initial  phase.  The  missions 
of  the  Twentieth  Air  Force  are  mounting  in  size 
and  intensity.  Substantial  portions  of  Japan's  key 
industrial  centers  have  been  leveled  to  the  ground 
in  a  series  of  record  incendiary  raids.  What  has 
already  happened  to  Tokyo  will  happen  to  every 
Japanese  city  whose  industries  feed  the  Japanese 
war  machine.  I  urge  Japanese  civilians  to  leave 
those  cities  if  they  wish  to  save  their  lives. 

Our  tactical  air  forces,  experienced  and  battle- 
wise,  will  soon  be  ranging  over  the  Japanese  home- 
land from  nearby  bases. 

The  Japanese  air  force  will  be  shattered  by  our 
Army  and  Navy  fliers  as  surely  and  relentlessly  as 
the  Luftwaffe.  The  concentration  of  Japanese 
industry,  so  long  an  advantage,  will  now  contrib- 
ute materially  to  Japan's  downfall. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  began  its  redeployment 
last  December  when  a  heavy-bomber  group  re- 
turned to  this  country  from  Europe,  and  received 
B-29  training  before  moving  to  the  Pacific.  The 
following  month  a  B-25  medium-bomber  group 
came  to  this  country  and  proceeded,  after  training, 
to  fly  A-26  attack  bombers  against  the  Japanese. 

During  the  last  month  20  bombardment  groups 
have  received  orders  to  move  from  Europe  to  the 
Far  East  by  way  of  the  United  States. 

Our  ground  armies,  our  corps,  and  our  divisions 
have  followed  the  best  traditions  of  the  American 
soldier  for  courage  and  skill ;  and  their  leadership 
has  been  of  the  uniformly  high  quality  which 
results  in  victory. 

The  United  States  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
as  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
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of  the  Army  and  Navy  a  man  of  so  great  ex- 
perience and  ability  as  Fleet  Admiral  Leahy. 

We  have  also  been  fortunate  in  having  at  the 
head  of  our  land  and  air  forces  men  like  General 
Marshall,  General  Eisenhower,  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  General  Arnold.  They  have  pro- 
vided the  inspiration  and  the  leadership  for  all 
our  Army  operations. 

The  American  soldier  of  this  war  is  as  brave  and 
as  magnificent  as  the  American  soldier  has  always 
been.  He  has  the  initiative  and  ingenuity  he  has 
always  had.  But  in  this  war  he  is  a  better  soldier 
and  a  more  successful  soldier  than  he  has  ever 
been  before.  For  in  this  war  he  has  gone  into 
battle  better  trained,  better  equipped,  and  better 
led  than  ever  before. 

In  the  face  of  the  formidable  Nazi  hordes  which 
had  secured  a  stranglehold  on  western  Europe,  our 
armies,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  of  our 
Allies,  forced  a  landing  on  the  shores  of  France. 
In  the  short  space  of  11  months  they  drove  the 
enemy  from  France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
Holland  and  forced  him  to  unconditional  sur- 
render in  the  heart  of  his  own  homeland. 

To  the  south  our  troops  and  those  of  the  Allies 
wrested  North  Africa  from  the  Axis,  fought  a 
dogged  advance  through  Italy  from  Sicily  to  the 
Alps,  and  pinned  down  a  force  that  otherwise 
could  have  brought  substantial  aid  to  the  enemy 
on  the  eastern  and  western  fronts. 

The  heroism  of  our  own  troops  in  Europe  was 
matched  by  that  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  na- 
tions that  fought  by  our  side.  They  and  the  brave 
men  in  the  underground  movements  of  the  occu- 
pied countries — all  gave  their  blood  to  wipe  the 
Nazi  terror  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
absorbed  the  blows  of  the  German  military  ma- 
chine during  the  many  months  in  which  we  were 
building  up  our  expeditionary  forces,  and  they 
shared  to  the  full  in  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  enemy. 

The  same  courage  and  skill  which  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Nazis  are  being  displayed  by 
our  soldiers  now  fighting  in  the  Pacific.  Many 
of  them  are  veterans  of  the  grim  months  following 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Since  1942  our  Army  troops  and  Marines  in  the 
south  Pacific  have  thrown  the  enemy  back  from 
his  furthermost  advances  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
Solomons,  have  traveled  1,500  miles  up  the  New 
Guinea  coastline,  have  conquered  the  Admiralty 


Islands,  Biak,  and  Morotai.  Meanwhile,  Marines 
and  Army  troops  have  been  cleaning  up  in  the  Sol- 
omons and  the  Palaus.  In  October  of  last  year 
these  magnificent  achievements  culminated  in  the 
landing  of  our  troops  in  Leyte.  Four  months  later 
they  freed  Manila. 

Westward  across  the  central  Pacific  other  Ma- 
rines and  Army  units,  in  hard-fought  battles,  have 
forced  the  Japanese  back  four  thousand  miles. 
Tarawa,  Kwajalein,  Saipan,  Guam,  Iwo  Jima 
have  been  the  stepping-stones.  Today  Army  and 
Marine  divisions  are  slowly  but  steadily  sweeping 
the  Japanese  from  Okinawa. 

All  of  our  campaigns  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Pacific  have  depended  on  long  lines  of  commu- 
nications and  upon  quantities  of  supply  unheard 
of  in  prior  warfare.  One  of  the  marvels  of  Allied 
achievements  has  been  the  organization,  guarding, 
and  operation  of  these  world-girdling  supply  fines. 

For  this  we  have  to  thank  management  and  la- 
bor in  our  war  industries,  our  farmers  and  miners 
and  other  Americans — who  produced  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  ourselves  and  our  Allies; 
the  gallant  members  of  our  Merchant  Marine — 
who  transported  them  overseas  under  the  guns  of 
our  Navy;  and  the  men  of  our  Army  Service 
Forces — upon  whose  work  in  clearing  ports,  rush- 
ing up  supplies,  and  constructing  roads,  railroads, 
bridges,  highways,  and  gasoline  pipe-lines  the  fate 
of  battle  often  depended. 

There  are  also  included  in  our  experience  in  this 
war  miracles  of  saving  human  life  as  well  as  mir- 
acles of  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Since  the  in- 
vasion of  Africa  in  November  1942,  in  all  our  op- 
erations in  Europe  and  in  Africa  we  have  lost  about 
1,600  soldiers  from  sickness.  In  the  Civil  War 
the  Union  forces,  never  more  than  a  third  as  large 
as  our  forces  in  Europe,  had  224,000  deaths  from 
sickness.  In  the  three  years  since  April  1942  the 
Army  forces  in  the  disease-infected  islands  of  the 
Pacific  lost  fewer  than  1,400  men  from  sickness. 

Surgery  in  this  war  has  reduced  the  percentage 
of  death  from  wounds  in  the  Army  from  8.25  per- 
cent in  the  last  war  to  4  percent  in  this  one.  This 
is  due  to  many  factors :  the  high  professional  skill 
of  the  surgeons  and  nurses,  the  availability  of  blood 
and  blood  plasma,  penicillin,  and  other  new  mir- 
acles of  medicine;  the  devotion  of  the  Medical 
Corps  men  who  rescue  the  wounded  under  fire,  the 
advanced  position  of  surgical  staffs  right  up  be- 
hind the  front  lines. 
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Shifting  our  ground  and  air  strength  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  Far  East  presents  transportation  prob- 
lems even  greater  and  more  complicated  than  those 
involved  in  the  initial  deployment  of  our  forces  to 
ill  parts  of  the  world.  Millions  of  men  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  supplies  must  be  moved  half-way 
1  round  the  globe. 

The  movement  of  troops  from  Europe  has  been 
?wift  in  getting  under  way.  They  are  coming  by 
-hip  and  they  are  coming  by  air.  Every  day  the 
process  of  transfer  gains  momentum. 

After  the  first  World  War — when  the  only 
problem  was  getting  men  home  and  there  was  no 
•itter,  powerful  enemy  left  to  fight — it  took  nearly 
i  year  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  1,933,156 
nen.  This  time  the  Army  Transportation  Corps 
md  the  Air  Transport  Command  plan  to  move 
5,000,000  troops  out  of  Europe  before  a  year 
)asses. 

It  is  not  easy  to  visualize  the  volume  of  supplies 
hat  must  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  sol- 
Hers  going  from  Europe  and  the  United  States 
nto  the  Pacific.  To  maintain  our  forces  in  Eu- 
ope  the  Army  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  68 
nillion  tons  of  equipment  and  food — nearly  eight 
imes  the  total  shipped  in  all  the  first  World  War. 

Now  we  must  reclaim  all  of  this  equipment  that 
s  still  serviceable.  We  must  supplement  it  with 
tew  production.  And  we  must  make  shipments 
»f  comparable  size  to  the  Pacific  over  supply  lanes 
rhich  are  three  times  as  long  as  those  to  Europe. 

The  initial  requirement  of  equipment  for  each 
nan  fighting  against  Japan  is  about  six  tons,  and 
n  additional  ton  is  needed  each  month  for  main- 
enance. 

Finding  the  ships  to  transport  these  supplies  is 
lot  the  only  difficulty.  We  must  continue  to  de- 
'elop  in  the  Pacific  new  harbors  and  bases  out  of 
>ractically  nothing,  install  roads,  and  build  power 
ystems. 

Great  as  these  problems  of  redeployment  are, 
ve  are  not  losing  sight  of  the  human  aspect  in 
hifting  men  from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the 
•ther.  Wherever  it  can  be  done  without  slowing 
[own  the  pace  of  our  projected  operations  in  the 
Jacific,  we  are  deploying  our  soldiers  by  way  of 
he  United  States  so  that  they  may  have  a  chance 
o  visit  their  homes  and  loved  ones  before  they  go 
n  to  tackle  the  Japanese. 

On  the  basis  of  present  estimates,  only  a  small 
raction  of  the  men  now  in  Europe  will  have  to  go 
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directly  to  the  Far  East  without  first  stopping  off 
at  home. 

The  remainder  of  our  present  European  force 
will  go  to  the  Pacific  through  the  United  States, 
will  be  assigned  to  necessary  military  duties  in 
this  country,  will  be  discharged,  or  will  be  kept  in 
Europe  for  occupation  duty.  Most  of  those  who 
will  go  directly  to  the  Pacific  are  in  supply  and 
service  units  whose  presence  in  the  new  theater  is 
essential  to  the  immediate  construction  of  harbors, 
bases,  communications,  and  airfields — from  which 
to  step  up  our  blows  against  Japan. 

The  Army  is  mindful  that  those  who  come 
through  this  country  want  to  get  home  with  the 
least  possible  delay  once  their  ship  docks  or  their 
plane  lands.  Everything  is  geared  for  speed  to 
accomplish  this  at  the  air  and  sea  ports.  Within 
24  hours  in  most  cases  they  are  aboard  a  train  at 
Government  expense  bound  for  one  of  the  19 
Army  Personnel  Centers,  where  the  men  immedi- 
ately eligible  for  discharge  are  separated  from 
those  who  are  destined  for  further  service. 

Men  who  are  to  remain  on  active  duty  are 
promptly  "ordered"  home  from  the  Personnel 
Center  at  Government  expense,  for  a  period  up  to 
30  days,  plus  travel  time,  for  rest  and  recuperation. 

The  period  spent  at  home  is  not  charged  against 
the  man's  furlough  time  nor  is  it  classed  as  leave  of 
absence.  It  is  "temporary  duty",  and  the  soldier 
draws  full  pay  for  the  period.  His  only  instruc- 
tions are  to  have  the  best  time  he  knows  how  until 
he  reports  back  to  the  Personnel  Center.  That  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten the  human  side  of  redeployment. 

Relatives  and  friends  of  servicemen  can  do  their 
part  in  this  program  by  not  crowding  around  the 
ports  and  Personnel  Centers  through  which  the 
men  pass.  The  men  will  get  home  as  soon  as  is 
humanly  possible.  Troop  movements  on  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  will  become  increasingly  heavy 
from  now  on.  I  ask  for  full  public  cooperation  in 
preventing  any  aggravation  of  this  burden  on 
domestic  transportation,  for  it  would  slow  down 
the  rate  at  which  soldiers  can  be  reunited  with 
their  loved  ones. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  step  up  the  movement  of 
men  and  munitions  to  the  Far  East,  we  have  been 
exerting  every  effort  to  increase  the  number  of 
ships  available  to  return  men  to  this  country  for 
discharge. 

Three  hundred  and  sixteen  cargo  ships  are  being 
converted  to  help  soldiers  get  out  of  Europe  faster. 
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They  are  not  the  most  luxurious  ships  ever  seen, 
but  they  will  get  the  men  home.  In  addition,  the 
British  are  letting  us  use  their  three  proudest  pas- 
senger liners — the  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  Aquitania. 

These,  added  to  50  of  our  own  transport  vessels, 
800  bombers  and  transport  planes,  and  such  ships 
as  we  are  able  to  use  out  of  the  German  merchant 
fleet,  will  make  it  possible  to  bring  men  home 
for  discharge  without  interfering  with  the  main 
job  of  transferring  troops  and  equipment  to  the 
war  against  Japan. 

The  Army's  system  for  selecting  the  soldiers  for 
release  to  civilian  life  represents  a  democratic 
and  fair  approach  to  this  most  difficult  problem. 
A  poll  was  taken  among  enlisted  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  They  were  asked  what  factors  they 
believed  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  de- 
ciding who  should  be  released  from  the  Army  first. 
More  than  90  percent  said  that  preference  should 
go  to  those  who  had  been  overseas  and  in  combat 
longest,  and  to  those  with  children. 

The  Army  spent  two  years  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  point  credits  designed  to  carry  out  these 
views  expressed  by  the  soldiers.  It  checked  and  re- 
checked  its  program  and  made  comprehensive 
surveys  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  plan  would 
achieve  the  objectives. 

The  system  applies  equally  to  the  members  of 
our  Army  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  embodies 
the  principle  of  impartial  selection  that  we  ap- 
plied in  drafting  our  citizen  Army  and  that  we 
shall  continue  to  apply  in  meeting  the  manpower 
requirements  of  our  armed  forces  until  Japan  is 
defeated. 

By  reducing  the  strength  of  the  Army  from 
8,300,000  to  6,968,000  and  by  maintaining  the  Army 
calls  on  Selective  Service  at  a  level  substantially 
higher  than  requirements  for  actual  replacements, 
it  will  be  possible  to  restore  to  their  homes  during 
the  next  year  a  total  of  2,000,000  officers  and  men, 
including  those  who  will  leave  because  of  wounds, 
sickness,  age,  and  other  specific  causes,  as  well  as 
those  who  will  leave  under  the  point  system. 

To  accomplish  this  while  continuing  to  be  lib- 
eral in  the  deferment  of  men  30  years  of  age  and 
over,  it  is  the  Administration's  policy  to  induct 
all  non-veterans  under  30  years  of  age  who  can  be 
replaced  and  who  can  qualify  for  the  armed 
forces.    Many  of  such  men  who  have  thus  far  been 


irreplaceable  will  become  available  for  inductio 
when  the  plants  in  which  they  are  working  ai 
cut  back  or  when  they  can  be  replaced  from  tim 
to  time  by  cut-back  -  production  workers  and  r< 
turning  veterans. 

In  the  three  weeks  since  the  point  system  b( 
came  effective  2,500  officers  and  33,000  enliste 
men  and  women  from  every  theater  of  war  hav 
received  final  discharge  papers  at  Army  Separa 
tion  Centers.  During  June,  50,000  high-scoi 
men  are  scheduled  to  leave  Europe  for  this  cour 
try,  and  33,000  are  scheduled  to  come  from  th 
Pacific  and  Asia.  The  great  majority  of  these, 
few  days  after  they  arrive,  will  be  civilians  agaii 

Let  no  one  be  under  the  delusion  that  these  dis 
charges  are  being  authorized  because  the  war  i 
nearing  an  end  or  because  we  feel  the  Japanes 
are  easy  to  beat.  They  are  being  made  becaus 
our  military  leaders  believe  that  we  can  reduc 
the  over-all  strength  of  our  Army  at  this  tim 
without  jeopardy  to  our  cause  in  the  Pacific  or  t 
the  lives  of  the  men  fighting  there. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  after  consultatioi 
with  General  MacArthur  and  Admiral  Nimit* 
have  decided  that  our  Army  can  deliver  it 
heaviest  blows  in  the  Pacific  and  win  final  victor 
most  quickly  with  a  strength  which  a  year  fron 
now  will  be  about  7,000,000. 

By  maintaining  our  Army  at  this  size,  we  shal 
be  able  to  more  than  double  the  force  we  now  hav< 
in  the  Pacific  and  hurl  against  the  Japanese  ai 
overseas  force  larger  than  the  3,500,000  men  wh< 
united  with  our  Allies  to  crush  the  Wehrmach 
and  the  Luftwaffe. 

These  are  the  men  who  will  be  carrying  the  fighi 
to  the  enemy,  but  obviously  they  cannot  operat* 
effectively  unless  there  are  adequate  reserve  troops 
in  training  in  the  United  States,  and  also  an  ade 
quate  base  from  which  our  advance  troops  can  b< 
supplied  and  serviced. 

It  is  our  plan  that  every  physically  fit  soldier  ir 
the  United  States  who  has  not  yet  served  overseas 
be  assigned  to  foreign  duty  when  he  completes  his 
training  or,  if  he  is  fulfilling  an  essential  adminis- 
trative or  service  job,  as  soon  as  he  can  be  replaced 
by  a  returning  veteran.  This  has  been  the  Army's 
policy  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  will  be 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  redeployment  period. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  overwhelming  ascendancy 
established  by  our  air  and  fleet  units,  we  should 
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ivo  to  sond  many  more  men  to  tho  Pacific  than  we 
nv  intend.  The  Japanese  have  more  than  4,000,- 
)0  troops  under  arms — a  force  larger  than  the 
ermans  were  ever  able  to  put  against  us  on  the 
est  em  front.  To  back  up  this  Army,  they  have 
veral  million  additional  men  of  military  age  who 
ive  not  yet  been  called  to  the  colors.  We  have 
)t  yet  come  up  against  the  main  strength  of  this 
ipanese  military  force.  The  Japanese  Army  is 
ganized  into  100  combat  divisions.  Its  air  force, 
'spite  the  heavy  losses  it  has  suffered,  still  com- 
•ises  over  3,000  combat  planes.  We  are  cutting 
avily  into  Japanese  aircraft  production  through 
ir  Superfortress  raids,  but  Japan  remains  capable 
'  producing  planes  at  the  rate  of  1,250  to  1,500 
month. 

Army  casualties  on  Okinawa  from  March  18  to 
ay  29  totaled  3,603  killed  and  missing  and  14,661 
ounded.  The  marines  in  the  same  period  re- 
nted 1,889  dead  and  missing  and  8,403  wounded, 
avy  and  Coast  Guard  losses  were  4,729  killed  and 
issing  and  4,640  wounded,  an  over-all  total  for 
1  services  of  10,221  killed  and  missing  and  27,704 
aunded.  Japanese  deaths  were  nearly  six  times 
great  as  our  own.  On  May  29  the  total  of  Jap- 
iese  killed  on  Okinawa  was  61,066. 
That  is  an  example  of  the  increasing  toughness 
this  war  as  our  troops  get  closer  to  Tokyo. 
It  is  this  kind  of  fighting  we  must  be  prepared 
r  in  our  future  campaigns.  All  of  our  experi- 
ce  indicates  that  no  matter  how  hard  we  hit  the 
emy  from  the  air  or  from  the  sea,  the  foot  sol- 
er  will  still  have  to  advance  against  strongly 
trenched  and  fanatical  troops,  through  sheer 
it  and  fighting  skill,  backed  up  by  all  the  me- 
anical  superiority  in  flamethrowers,  tanks,  and 
tillery  we  can  put  at  his  disposal.  There  is  no 
sy  way  to  win. 

Our  military  policy  for  the  defeat  of  Japan  calls 
r: 

(1)  Pinning  down  the  Japanese  forces  where 
ey  now  are  and  keeping  them  divided  so  that 
ey  can  be  destroyed  piece  by  piece. 

(2)  Concentrating  overwhelming  power  on 
ch  segment  which  we  attack. 

(3)  Using  ships,  aircraft,  armor,  artillery,  and 
[  other  materiel  in  massive  concentrations  to 
in  victory  with  the  smallest  possible  loss  of  life. 

(4)  Applying  relentless  and  increasing  pressure 
the  enemy  by  sea,  air,  and  on  the  land,  so  that 
cannot  rest,  reorganize,  or  regroup  his  battered 
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forces  or  dwindling  supplies  to  meet  our  next 
attack. 

Of  course  the  differences  between  the  war  in 
Europe  and  the  war  in  the  Pacific  will  cause  dif- 
ferences in  war  production.  The  composition  of 
the  Army  will  be  different,  as  will  the  equipment 
issued  to  troops.  There  will  be  changes  in  stra- 
tegic plans  and  in  replacement  factors. 

Until  the  expanded  pipe-lines  for  the  Pacific 
war  are  filled,  and  until  equipment  arrives  in  sub- 
stantial amounts  from  the  European  theater,  war 
production  must  continue  at  a  high  rate. 

The  Navy  program  will  continue  on  an  even 
keel. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  program 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Similar  sharp  cuts  in  the  program  of  supplies 
for  our  ground  troops  are  now  being  put  into 
effect.  Some  new  items  of  equipment  will  be 
added.    The  emphasis  will  be  shifted  in  others. 

Thus,  there  will  be  a  decreased  production  in 
heavy  artillery,  artillery  ammunition,  trucks, 
tanks,  and  small  arms. 

There  will  be  increased  production  in  aircraft 
bombs,  atabrine,  steel  barges,  wire  and  insect 
screening  cloth,  combat  boots,  cotton  uniforms, 
amphibious  trucks,  raincoats,  distillation  units, 
radio  relay  units,  special  railway  equipment,  and 
motorized  shop  equipment. 

In  a  number  of  important  items  there  will  be 
little  change  in  demand  for  an  indefinite  period. 
These  include  food,  clothing,  petroleum  products, 
lumber,  and  certain  chemicals.  It  is  likely  that 
all  these  will  remain  on  the  critical  list.  Leather 
is  tight.  So  are  textiles.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
cotton  duck  and  fabrics  for  clothing.  The  food 
problem  has  been  accentuated  by  the  steadily  in- 
creasing numbers  the  Army  has  been  called  upon 
to  feed. 

Accordingly,  production  for  the  Japanese  war 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  will 
require  a  high  percentage  of  our  resources. 

War  Production  Board  Chairman  Krug  has 
stated  that  during  the  balance  of  this  year,  our 
munitions  production  will  run  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $54,000,000,000,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
rate  of  1943,  and  more  than  nine  tenths  the  rate 
during  the  peak  of  1944. 

With  these  production  objectives  before  us,  we 
must  not  slacken  our  support  of  the  men  who  are 
now  preparing  for  the  final  assault  on  Japan. 
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War  production  remains  the  paramount  consider- 
ation of  our  national  effort. 

These  then  are  our  plans  for  bringing  about  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Japan.  If  the  Japa- 
nese insist  on  continuing  resistance  beyond  the 
point  of  reason,  their  country  will  suffer  the  same 
destruction  as  Germany.  Our  blows  will  destroy 
their  whole  modern  industrial  plant  and  organi- 
zation, which  they  have  built  up  during  the  past 
century  and  which  they  are  now  devoting  to  a 
hopeless  cause. 

We  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  destroy  or 
enslave  the  Japanese  people.  But  only  surrender 
can  prevent  the  kind  of  ruin  which  they  have  seen 
come  to  Germany  as  a  result  of  continued,  useless 
resistance. 

The  job  ahead  for  this  Nation  is  clear. 

We  are  faced  with  a  powerful  Japanese  military 
machine.  These  are  the  same  Japanese  who  per- 
petrated the  infamous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
three  and  one-half  years  ago;  they  are  the  same 
Japanese  who  ordered  the  death  march  from 
Bataan;  they  are  the  same  Japanese  who  carried 
out  the  barbarous  massacres  in  Manila. 

They  now  know  that  their  dreams  of  conquest 
are  shattered.  They  no  longer  boast  of  dictating 
peace  terms  in  Washington. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Japanese 
have  given  up  hope.  They  are  depending  on 
America  tiring  of  this  war — becoming  weary  of 
the  sacrifices  it  demands.  They  hope  that  our 
desire  to  see  our  soldiers  and  sailors  home  again 
and  the  temptation  to  return  to  the  comforts  and 
profits  of  peace  will  force  us  to  settle  for  some 
compromise  short  of  unconditional  surrender. 

They  should  know  better. 

They  should  realize  that  this  Nation,  now  at  the 
peak  of  its  military  strength,  will  not  relax,  will 
not  weaken  in  its  purpose. 

We  have  the  men,  the  materiel,  the  skill,  the 
leadership,  the  fortitude  to  achieve  total  victory. 

We  have  the  Allies  who  will  help  us  to  achieve 
it.  We  are  resolute  in  our  determination — we  will 
see  the  fight  through  to  a  complete  and  victorious 
finish. 

To  that  end,  with  the  help  of  God,  we  shall  use 
every  ounce  of  our  energy  and  strength. 

The  White  House  Harry  S'  Truman 

Jwne  1, 194S 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1, 1945,  p.  539,  and  Jan.  7,  1945,  p.  29. 
'  lin  i.etin  of  May  0,  1945,  p.  865. 
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Policy  Toward  New 
Government  in  Italy 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  May  31] 

Our  policy  toward  Italy  has  from  the  beginnin 
been  based  on  the  view  that  Italy  should  be  give 
every  possible  opportunity  consonant  with  Allie 
military  requirements  to  regain  the  respect  of  th 
world  by  proving  that  she  is  a  democratic,  coopera 
tive,  constructive  element  in  Europe. 

Since  October  1943  the  Italian  people,  thei 
Government,  and  their  armed  forces  and  patric 
bands  have  cooperated  fully  with  the  forces  of  th 
United  Nations  against  the  common  enemj 
Wholly  united  again,  they  will  be  able  to  cooperat 
effectively  in  the  common  tasks  that  lie  aheac 
In  the  past  20  months  the  Italian  people  have  give: 
substantial  evidence  of  their  love  of  freedon 
attachment  to  democratic  principles,  and  abilit 
to  rise  above  the  shambles  of  Fascism  and  ruin 
of  war.1 

All  Italy  is  now  freed  of  the  German  yob 
There  is  no  longer  a  division  between  an  enemy 
held  north  and  a  free  south.2  The  leaders  of  th 
various  anti-Fascist  parties  throughout  the  coun 
try  have  been  consulting  on  the  formation  of 
new  government  representative  of  the  whole  coun 
try.  That  new  government,  as  it  comes  to  grip 
with  the  tremendous  responsibilities  facing  it 
will  be  able  to  give  us  the  measure  of  Italian  abil 
ity  and  determination  to  work  together  in  rebuild 
ing  the  country's  economic  and  political  structur 
and  to  work  with  the  United  Nations  in  the  caus 
of  world  peace. 

Aviation  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  May  31] 
Brazil 

Fernando  Lobo,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interin 
of  Brazil,  signed  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Inter 
national  Civil  Aviation  and  the  Convention  0.1 
International  Civil  Aviation  on  May  29. 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Brazil  in 
formed  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  by  a  not 
dated  May  29  that  Brazil  accepts  the  interin 
agreement. 
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Report  on  the  San  Francisco  Conference 


Address  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ' 


teleased  to  the  press  by  the  United  States  Delegation  May  28] 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
'rganization  is  now  in  its  fifth  week.  I  feel  that 
le  time  has  come  for  me,  as  Secretary  of  State 
nd  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  to 
>port  to  the  American  people  and  to  our  armed 
)rces  throughout  the  world  on  the  progress  we 
ave  made  here  in  San  Francisco. 
You  will  recall  that  last  fall,  at  Dumbarton 
'aks,  conversations  between  the  United  States, 
reat  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  re- 
ilted  in  proposals  for  an  international  organiza- 
on  to  maintain  peace,  which  later  were  supple- 
lented  at  the  Crimea  Conference. 
The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  were  submitted 
)  all  the  United  Nations,  and  their  representa- 
ves  were  invited  to  come  to  San  Francisco  to 
repare  a  charter  based  upon  them. 
When  this  Charter — or  Constitution — is  com- 
leted,  it  will  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the 
lember  nations.  Once  the  required  number  of 
lember  nations  have  ratified  the  Charter,  the 
S'orld  Organization  will  come  into  being. 
Gathered  here  in  San  Francisco  are  delegates 
rom  almost  50  nations — men  and  women  of  dif- 
^rent  races  and  religions,  accustomed  to  different 
olitical  forms,  influenced  by  different  geographi- 
il  environments.  Yet  we  have  come  together 
ith  the  same  great  purpose  in  view — to  form  a 
ermanent  organization  to  preserve  peace 
iroughout  the  world. 

After  years  of  war,  the  sound  of  open  debate  in 
world  assembly  on  the  issues  of  peace  has  an 
naccustomed  ring.  But  we  are  working  for  a 
eace  which  must  be  democratic  as  well  as  strong, 
nd  it  can  be  developed  only  in  the  give  and  take 
f  frank  and  vigorous  discussion. 
After  one  month  of  work,  I  can  now  report  to 
ou  my  confidence  that  we  will  succeed  in  writing 
strong  and  democratic  Charter  solidly  based  on 
ie  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  with  which  we 
:arted. 


It  will  be  strong  in  the  power  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion and  to  develop  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions which  will  reduce  the  causes  of  war. 

It  will  be  democratic  in  the  encouragement 
which  it  will  give  to  nations  and  to  peoples  every- 
where to  extend  the  application  of  equal  justice 
in  the  world  and  to  promote  and  protect  human 
rights  and  freedoms. 

At  the  very  outset  of  our  work,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  number  of  urgent  problems.  There 
was  the  question  of  seating  the  Byelo-Pussian  and 
Ukrainian  Republics  and  the  Argentine  and  the 
further  problem  of  how  Poland  could  be  repre- 
sented. These  questions  involved  important  issues 
affecting  both  the  Conference  and  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

At  the  Crimea  Conference  the  Soviet  Union 
directed  our  attention  to  the  grievous  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  Byelo-Russian  and  Ukrainian  peo- 
ples in  their  long  and  gallant  struggle  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  requested  that  these  two  Re- 
publics be  given  membership  in  the  proposed 
World  Organization.  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  agreed  to  support  this 
request. 

The  United  States  Delegation  fulfilled  this 
pledge  in  the  opening  days  of  the  Conference.2 

The  Conference  also  voted  to  admit  Argentina. 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  vote  of  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  seating  Argentina  did  not  con- 
stitute a  blanket  endorsement  of  the  policies  of 
the  Argentine  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
with  many  of  these  policies  both  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  sympathy. 

We  have  in  no  way  abandoned  the  principles 
for  which  this  country  has  always  stood.  We 
steadfastly  adhere  to  those  principles  of  moral- 
ity and  decency  which  were  the  basis  of  our  for- 

1  Broadcast  from  San  Francisco  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  and  the  Blue  Network  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  System  on  May  28,  1945.  Mr.  Stettinius  is 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1945,  p.  806. 
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eign  policy  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull.  During  the  war  the 
paramount  aim  of  our  policy  in  this  hemisphere 
has  been  to  eliminate  Axis  penetration  and  unite 
all  the  Americas  in  the  struggle  against  the  evil 
forces  which  have  attempted  to  destroy  liberty 
and  free  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

We  recognize  that  the  people  of  Argentina  have 
been  traditionally  democratic  in  their  ideals  and 
good  friends  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Mexico  City  conference  last  March  opened  the 
way  for  Argentina  to  return  to  her  traditional  pol- 
icies and  restore  the  unity  of  the  Americas. 

After  that  conference  Argentina  took  the  first 
steps  in  this  direction.  She  declared  war  on  the 
Axis  and  committed  herself  to  the  democratic  and 
peaceful  policies  of  cooperation  agreed  upon  at 
Mexico  City  by  signing  the  final  act  of  that  con- 
ference. As  a  further  step  in  this  process  the 
American  republics  felt  that  Argentina  should  be 
admitted  to  the  San  Francisco  conference. 

By  voting  to  admit  Argentina  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  United  States,  however,  has  by  no 
means  changed  its  position  that  Argentina  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  effectively  all  of  her  commit- 
ments under  the  Mexico  City  declaration.  On  the 
contrary,  we  consider  that  her  admission  to  the 
San  Francisco  conference  increases  her  obligation 
to  do  so.  We  expect  the  Argentine  nation  to  see 
that  this  obligation  is  fulfilled. 

The  Soviet  Union  requested  that  Poland  be  rep- 
resented at  the  Conference  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment in  Warsaw,  which  is  not  recognized  by  a 
majority  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the 
United  States.3 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  United  States 
that  the  people  of  Poland,  who  have  suffered  so 
terribly  and  fought  so  bravely  during  the  war, 
are  not  represented  in  our  deliberations.  Poland 
is  a  United  Nation,  and  should  be  here.  But  there 
are  two  Polish  governments— the  London  govern- 
ment and  the  Warsaw  provisional  government. 

Last  February  it  was  agreed  at  Yalta  that  the 
Provisional  Government  now  functioning  in  War- 
saw should  be  reorganized  on  a  broader  demo- 
cratic basis  with  the  inclusion  of  democratic  lead- 
ers from  Poland  itself  and  from  Poles  abroad.4 
This  new  Government,  it  was  agreed,  should  then 
be  called  tbe  Polish  Provisional  Government  of 

*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1945,  p.  725. 

*  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  215. 
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National  Unity.  The  Yalta  agreement  on 
matter  has  not  yet  been  carried  out.  The  On 
States  took  the  position  that  Poland  could  be  l 
resented  only  by  a  Polish  Government  formec 
accordance  with  that  agreement,  and  the  Wan 
provisional  government  was  not  admitted  to 
Conference. 

The  negotiations  for  reorganization  of  the  W 
saw  provisional  government  have  been  disappo: 
ing.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
exert  all  its  influence,  in  collaboration  with 
Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain,  toward  ful 
ment  of  the  Yalta  agreement  on  Poland. 

I  wish  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  | 
mary  objective  of  the  United  States  foreign  pol 
is  to  continue  and  strengthen  in  the  period 
peace  that  wartime  solidarity  which  has  mi 
possible  the  defeat  of  Germany.    This  is  as  t] 
of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  is 
our   relations   with    Great   Britain,   China,  a 
France.    There  have  been  differences  between 
There  will  continue  to  be  differences.     But  i 
effectiveness  of  our  wartime  collaborations  I 
demonstrated  that  our  differences  can  be  adjust  I 
It  is  our  purpose  to  seek  constantly  to  broad 
the  scope  of  our  agreement  and  to  reach  comm| 
understanding  on  those  matters  where  it  does  ij 
yet  exist.    We  have  the  right  to  expect  the  sail 
spirit  and  the  same  approach  on  the  part  of  oj 
great  Allies. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  our  collaboratil 
at  the  San  Francisco  conference. 

When  Mr.  Molotov  came  to  the  United  Stat 
he  planned  to  stay  only  a  few  days,  because  of  1 1 
heavy  burden  of  his  responsibilities  in  Mosco 
He  stayed  here  for  over  two  weeks. 

The  reason  Mr.  Molotov  stayed  longer  than 
had  planned  was  this.    The  United  States  Del 
gation  wanted  to  make  some  important  chang 
and  additions  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposa 
at  San  Francisco.    The  changes  we  had  in  mil 
reflected  not  only  the  views  of  the  United  Stat 
Delegation  but  those  which  had  been  express* 
before  the  Conference  by  other  United  Natioir 
particularly  some  of  the  smaller  powers.    We  fe 
that  if  we  were  able  to  submit  these  as  the  unan 
mously  agreed  amendments  of  the  four  sponso 
ing  nations,  not  just  as  our  own,  they  would  ha) 
an  important,  indeed  a  decisive  effect  on  the  who 
work  of  the  Conference  and  the  speed  with  whic  i 
agreement  on  a  Charter  could  be  reached. 
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Mr.  Molotov  stayed  on  and  worked  with  Mr. 
bn,  Dr.  Soong,  and  myself  on  the  United  States 
sals.  They  had  important  contributions  of 
ir  own  to  make.  I  regard  it  as  a  great  aclueve- 
nt  and  a  good  omen  for  the  future  that  agree- 
nt  was  reached  on  the  exact  text  of  these  im- 
•tant  amendments  by  all  four  nations  within  a 
y  few  days.6 
Vhon  Mr.  Molotov  came  to  me  to  tell  me  that 

Government  agreed  with  us  on  the  text  of  the 
o  remaining  amendments  he  expressed  again 

importance  which  his  Government  attached  to 

successful  establishment  of  the  World  Organi- 
ion  and  his  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  our 
laboration  toward  making  the  Charter  of  the 
ionization  better  and  stronger  than  it  other- 
:e  would  have  been.  It  was  only  after  this 
eement  had  been  made  complete  that  he  said 
felt  it  was  appropriate  for  him  to  return  to  the 
aortant  work  which  was  awaiting  him  in 
scow. 

?he  unanimity  of  the  sponsoring  powers  on 
*e  amendments  has  had  the  decisive  effect  we 
ected  it  would  have  on  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
e.  They  have  met  with  general  approval  among 
er  nations  at  the  Conference,  and  have  greatly 
?d  and  speeded  the  task  of  the  working  com- 
tees. 

ifter  submission  of  the  joint  amendments  of  the 
r  sponsoring  powers,  together  with  the  amend- 
lts  submitted  by  other  United  Nations,  the  Con- 
:nce  entered  its  working-committee  stage, 
►ne  of  the  first  committee  decisions  was  formally 
xtend  to  France  that  fifth  permanent  seat  on 

Security  Council  which  had  been  contem- 
:ed  for  her  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  I  am  happy 
;y  that  France  now  sits  in  the  Conference  Com- 
tee  of  five  with  the  four  sponsoring  nations. 
'  United  States  welcomes  this  important  step 
he  return  of  France  to  her  rightful  place  in 
Id  affairs. 

'uring  the  past  fortnight  general  agreement 
been  reached  on  a  number  of  other  important 
its.  Taken  together  with  changes  previously 
Jed  upon,  these  form  the  basis  of  proposals 
ch  are  now  being  drafted,  section  by  section, 

the  Charter. 

wish  to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
t  significant  of  these  changes. 
he  Security  Council  would  be  given  additional 
ers  to  settle  a  dispute  in  its  early  stages  and 
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to  stop  preparations   for  war  long  before  war 
actually  begins. 

The  relationship  to  the  World  Organization  of 
regional  security  arrangements  like  that  con- 
templated in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  for  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  has  been  clarified  by  another 
provision. 

The  United  States  shared  in  the  desire  of  the 
other  American  republics  to  maintain  the  inter- 
American  system  within  the  framework  of  the 
World  Organization.6  We  also  agreed  that  the 
World  Organization  must  be  supreme  in  matters 
of  enforcement.  World  peace  is  indivisible.  The 
World  Organization  must  therefore  have  the  right 
and  the  power  to  prevent  or  suppress  aggression 
anywhere  and  at  any  time.  This  conviction  was 
embodied  in  the  proposal  put  forward. 

At  the  same  time,  that  proposal  strengthens  the 
role  of  regional  organizations  in  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  It  reemphasizes  the  inherent 
right  of  self-defense  and  extends  that  right  to  a 
group  of  nations  whenever  an  armed  attack  against 
one  of  them  can  rightfully  be  regarded  as  an  at- 
tack against  all  of  them  until  the  World  Organiza- 
tion has  taken  effective  action  i  o  restore  peace. 

The  inter-American  system  is  thus  brought 
within  the  larger  framework  of  the  World 
Organization.  The  United  States  intends  to 
negotiate  in  the  near  future  a  treaty  with  its 
American  neighbors  which  will  put  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  on  a  permanent  basis,  in  harmony 
with  the  World  Charter. 

The  steps  by  which  a  final  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem was  achieved  offer  a  good  example  of  the 
advantages  of  effective  collaboration.  The  origi- 
nal United  States  proposal  was  partly  based  on 
separate  amendments  previously  proposed  by 
France  and  Australia.  It  was  submitted  simul- 
taneously to  the  five  large  powers  and  to  the  other 
American  republics.  Mr.  Eden  and  his  British 
colleagues  offered  opinions  which  strengthened 
and  clarified  its  meaning.  A  later  suggestion  from 
the  Soviet  Union  resulted  in  a  further  improve- 
ment. Because  many  nations  collaborated  on  this 
problem,  we  have  emerged  with  a  far  better  solu- 
tion than  any  nation  produced  alone. 

Another  amendment  reaffirms  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  standing  guard  over  the  enemy  powers 
shall  be  carried  by  the  nations  which  defeated  them. 

5  Bulletin  of  May  6,  1945,  p.  851. 

a  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1945,  p.  930,  and  May  27,  1945, 
p.  949. 
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But  for  the  first  time  it  specifically  opens  the  way 
for  the  World  Organization  itself  to  assume  this 
responsibility  later  on.  In  the  meantime  the  auto- 
matic operation  of  treaties  directed  against  a  re- 
newal of  aggression  by  enemy  states  is  permitted. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  aims  of  the  United 
States  toward  Germany  as  affirmed  in  the  Crimea 
declaration.  It  is  our  intention  to  continue  collab- 
orating to  the  fullest  extent  with  our  Allies  in 
order  to  achieve:  First,  the  utter  destruction  of 
German  militarism  and  Nazism ;  and,  second,  the 
absolute  assurance  that  Germany  shall  never 
again  be  able  to  threaten  its  neighbors  or  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Our  policy  toward  Japan  is  directed  to  the  same 
end.  Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  Security 
Council  I  want  to  refer  to  the  question  of  voting 
procedure  in  the  Council.  The  Conference  has  not 
yet  taken  final  action  on  this  matter.  The  Crimea 
proposals  require  that  the  five  permanent  members 
must  agree  to  any  enforcement  action.7  There 
would  be  a  similar  requirement  on  action  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  except  that  a  party 
to  a  dispute  must  refrain  from  voting.  This  re- 
quirement, however,  does  not  apply  to  the  right  of 
any  nation  to  bring  a  dispute  before  the  Council 
and  to  full  discussion  of  the  merits  of  its  case.  It 
applies  only  when  the  Council  makes  a  decision  in- 
volving positive  action. 

This  provision  has  been  criticized  both  here 
and  elsewhere  as  giving  a  privileged  position  to 
the  large  nations. 

This  criticism  is  not  justified.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege,  but  of  using  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  military  and  industrial  power  in  the  world 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  Security  Council  is  the  enforcement  agency 
of  the  World  Organization,  and  hence  must  be  the 
repository  of  its  power  to  prevent  aggression. 

The  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  have  at  their  disposal  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  men  and  material  necessary  to 
enforce  peace.  Their  permanent  membership  in 
the  Security  Council  therefore  becomes  essential, 
for  without  their  strength  and  their  unanimous 
will  to  peace  the  Council  would  be  helpless  to  en- 
force its  decisions.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  action  taken  by  the  Council  toward 
settling  a  dispute  may  ultimately  lead   to  the 

7  Bulletin  of  Mar.  11, 1945,  p.  394. 
*  Bulletin  of  May  20, 1945,  p.  929. 


necessity    for    enforcement    action    if    peace 
methods  fail. 

But,  it  is  objected,  what  happens  if  one  of 
five  permanent  members  embarks  upon  a  coursq 
aggression  and  refuses  to  recognize  the  machin 
of  the  World  Organization?  How  can  the  i 
gressor  be  restrained  if  his  own  contrary  vote  B 
vents  the  Council  from  invoking  force  agai 
him?  In  such  an  event,  the  answer  is  sim> 
Another  world  war  has  come,  vote  or  no  vote,  i 
the  World  Organization  has  failed. 

But  I  think  we  should  not  be  too  deeply  e 
cerned  with  the  kind  of  question  Franklin  Roc 
velt  always  characterized  as  "iffy."  The  five  gr 
nations  have  come  here  with  the  other  Uni 
Nations  to  form  an  organization  for  peace — : 
to  conspire  for  war. 

Twice  in  the  last  30  years  they  have  fought  s 
by  side  as  Allies — not  as  enemies.  Their  intentii 
are  honorable  and  their  necessities  for  peace  ; 
fully  as  urgent  as  those  of  any  other  nation,  la: 
or  small.  To  assume  that  they  seek  to  violi 
pledges  rather  than  to  enforce  them  is  to  opp  \ 
the  existence  of  any  organization  for  peace,  a 
to  resign  the  world  to  an  endless  succession  I 
wars. 

Another  important  matter  before  the  Confi 
ence  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  trusteesl 
system  under  which  dependent  areas  may  be  pla< 
by  later  agreements.8 

This  subject  was  not  discussed  during  the  Dili 
barton  Oaks  Conversations.  The  United  Stai 
Government  felt  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  i 
portance  that  such  a  system  be  provided  for  in  1 
Charter.  We  therefore  took  the  initiative  in  di 
cussions  to  that  effect  with  the  other  sponsori; 
governments  even  before  the  Conference  began 

I  think  I  can  now  say  with  assurance  that,  a 
result  of  this  American  initiative,  the  Charter  ^ 
provide  for  an  effective  trusteeship  system, 
will  not  be  all  that  we  desire,  but  it  will  offer  r< 
opportunity  for  progress  to  dependent  people 

In  all  the  discussions  on  trusteeship  the  Unit, 
States  has  continued  to  stand  fast  for  provisid 
which  will  fully  safeguard  the  control  by  i\ 
United  States — within  the  trusteeship  system,  I 
on  conditions  satisfactory  to  us — of  those  strate; 
points  in  the  Pacific  which  are  necessary  for  t  j 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  for  woil 
security. 

And  we  have  stood  with  equal  firmness  i, 
a  trusteeship   system   that  will   foster  progri 
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loward  higher  standards  of  living  and  the  realiza- 
ion  of  human  rights  and  freedoms  for  dependent 
|>eoples,  including  the  right  to  independence  or 
bother  form  of  self-government,  such  as  federa- 
ion— whichever  the  people  of  the  area  may  choose 
-when  they  are  prepared  and  able  to  assume  the 
esponsibilities  of  national  freedom  as  well  as  to 
njoy  its  rights. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated  this  long- 
tanding  policy  in  the  Philippines.  It  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  many  other  now  dependent 
»eoples  may  achieve  the  same  goal. 

I  regard  the  provisions  which  are  being  made  in 
he  Charter  for  the  advancement  of  dependent 
peoples,  and  for  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
md  freedoms,  as  of  the  greatest  importance.  To- 
rether  with  measures  to  strengthen  the  Economic 
ind  Social  Council,  they  will  help  to  bring  the 
iVorld  Organization  closer  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
)les  of  the  world.  They  will  provide  the  means 
>y  which  nations  can  work  more  effectively  to- 
jether  for  that  economic  and  social  development 
vithout  which  lasting  peace  is  impossible. 

We  must  realize  that  our  most  important  task 
n  the  next  decade  is  not  likely  to  be  the  enforce- 
uent  of  peace,  but  to  prepare  the  economic  and 
ocial  basis  for  peace.  If  the  work  of  the  Eco- 
lomic  and  Social  Council  is  well  done,  we  will  have 
[one  far  toward  eliminating  in  advance  the  causes 
>f  another  world  war  a  generation  hence. 

This  is  the  objective  of  the  second  group  of  new 
>roposals  put  forward  at  San  Francisco. 

These  new  proposals  state  clearly  that  justice 
nd  international  law,  together  with  equal  rights 
nd  self-determination  of  peoples,  shall  be  guid- 
ng  principles  of  the  new  World  Organization, 
["hey  embody  a  complete  statute  of  a  new  Perma- 
lent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

They  stipulate  that  international  cooperation 
a  the  protection  and  promotion  of  individual 
luman  rights  and  freedoms  for  all,  without  dis- 
inction  as  to  race,  language,  religion,  or  sex,  is  a 
undamental  purpose  of  the  World  Organization. 

They  give  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Organiza- 
ion  sweeping  power  to  recommend  measures  for 
he  adjustment  of  any  situation  which  is  likely 
o  impair  the  general  welfare — and  this  includes 
iolations  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
)rganization. 

They  provide  for  a  Commission  on  Human 
Lights  which  will  have  the  power  to  work  out  an 
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international  Hill  of  Rights  which  can  be  accepted 
by  member  nations  as  part  of  their  fundamental 
law,  just  as  we  in  the  United  States  have  a  Bill  of 
Bights  in  our  Constitution.9 

The  Four  Freedoms  stated  by  our  great  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt— freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  want,  and  free- 
dom from  fear— are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  the  fundamental  freedoms  which 
encompass  all  other  rights  and  freedoms. 

Freedom  of  speech,  for  example,  encompasses 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  information,  and 
freedom  of  communications. 

Freedom  from  want  encompasses  the  right  to 
work,  the  right  to  social  security,  and  the  right  to 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

Freedom  from  fear  encompasses  the  protection 
from  persecution  and  discrimination  of  all  men 
and  women,  and  the  protection  of  their  equal 
right  to  enjoy  all  other  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms. 

The  United  States  Government  will  work  ac- 
tively and  tirelessly,  both  for  its  own  people  and— 
through  the  International  Organization— for  peo- 
ples generally,  toward  promoting  respect  for  and 
observance  of  these  rights  and  freedoms. 

The  Charter  will  also  be  strengthened  by  nam- 
ing the  Economic  and  Social  Council  along  with 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  as 
principal  organs  of  the  World  Organization.10 

We  have  provided  that  the  views  of  non-govern- 
mental international  organizations  in  agriculture, 
labor,  business,  education,  and  related  fields  can 
be  made  available  to  the  Council. 

We  have  conferred  upon  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  the  power  to  promote  cultural  and 
educational  cooperation  among  the  nations  and 
made  more  specific  its  function  in  coordinating  the 
activities  of  specialized  intergovernmental  organi- 
zations dealing  with  labor,  agriculture,  finance, 
trade,  and  other  matters — all  of  them  having  as 
their  ultimate  objective  higher  living  standards 
and  full  employment. 

I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  is  essentially  a  coordinating 
and  recommendatory  agency.  It  cannot  interfere 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  any  member  nation. 
Its  hope  for  success  lies  in  the  cooperation  of  the 
member  nations — in  their  willingness  to  partici- 

•  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1945,  p.  928. 
"  Bulletin  of  May  20, 1945,  p.  931. 
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pate  effectively  in  those  organizations  which  will 
be  affiliated  with  it. 

There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  people  who  seem 
to  think  that  our  American  economy  can  function 
in  a  vacuum,  completely  without  relation  to  other 
national  economies ;  and  that  by  some  miracle  we 
can  hope  to  achieve  prosperity  for  ourselves  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  economic  condition  of 
our  neighbors. 

After  the  defeat  of  Japan,  millions  of  young 
men  and  women  will  return  home  to  take  their 
proper  places  in  agriculture  and  in  our  enormously 
expanded  productive  system.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  provide  jobs  for  them  if  we  have  not  helped, 
through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  to  cre- 
ate those  world-wide  conditions  under  which  other 
nations  are  able  to  purchase  much  greater  quanti- 
ties of  our  goods  than  ever  before  and  we  are  able 
to  buy  more  from  them. 

We  must  choose  between  a  constantly  expanding 
economy  throughout  the  world  or  mass  unemploy- 
ment in  our  own  country.  Full  participation  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  provides  us  with  our 
greatest  opportunity  to  break,  once  and  for  all,  the 
vicious  circle  of  isolationism,  depression,  and  war. 

I  look  upon  this  Charter  as,  in  the  deepest  sense, 
a  compact  between  peoples,  reached  through  their 
governments.  Certainly  the  American  Delega- 
tion's part  in  the  work  of  this  Conference  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  closest  possible  relationship  with 
the  American  people.  We  have  been  in  constant 
touch  with  the  consultants  representing  42  non- 
governmental organizations  widely  representative 
of  American  life.  Through  their  suggestions  they 
have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  Charter. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  we  can  build  upon  this  ex- 
perience in  the  future. 

I  want  also  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation. 

This  Delegation  has  carried  out  all  its  work  in  a 
splendid  spirit  of  non-partisan  cooperation.  Each 
member  has  borne,  with  high  distinction,  a  full 
share  of  the  grave  responsibility  which  is  upon  us 
all.  Each  has  been  guided  only  by  the  higher  in- 
terests of  our  country  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
world  community. 

The  Delegation  includes  four  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  two  from  each  party — Senator 
Tom  Connally  of  Texas,  Senator  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg  of  Michigan,  Representative  Sol  Bloom  of 
New  York,  and  Representative  Charles  Eaton  of 


New  Jersey.  The  Delegation  also  includes  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public — Dean  Virginia  Gilder- 
sleeve  and  Commander  Harold  Stassen,  who  is  on 
leave  from  active  duty  in  the  Navy. 

Our  Senior  Delegate,  Cordell  Hull,  has  unfor- 
tunately been  unable  to  attend  the  Conference. 
But  we  have  been  in  daily  communication  with  him 
and  have  leaned  heavily  upon  his  wise  counsel 
and  guidance.  It  was  Cordell  Hull's  achievement 
at  Moscow  in  1943  which  made  this  Conference 
possible. 

The  Charter  which  is  written  at  this  Conference 
must  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate, 
and  must  be  whole-heartedly  approved  by  the 
American  people  if  the  World  Organization  is  to 
succeed.  The  important  part  played  by  our 
widely  representative  and  non-partisan  American 
Delegation  should  assure  the  kind  of  Charter  that 
will  win  this  approval.  We  have  carried  one  step 
further  here  the  policy  of  close  cooperation  with 
Congress  which  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Hull.  Our  purpose  is  to  provide  that  con- 
tinuity and  strength  of  foreign  policy  which  has 
been  so  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  past  history  of 
our  country. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  report  that  we  have  been  in 
daily  communication  with  President  Truman.  He 
has  been  fully  informed  of  every  step  in  the  work 
of  this  Conference.  As  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  he  has  guided  our  course.  His  lead- 
ership has  been  essential  to  our  progress. 

Our  remaining  work  here  at  San  Francisco 
moves  ahead  steadily.  Since  the  committees  have 
already  approved  most  of  the  important  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter,  we  shall  be  principally  oc- 
cupied during  the  next  few  days  with  drafting 
those  provisions  into  Charter  language.  The  va- 
rious drafts  will  then  go  to  the  four  commissions 
for  approval,  and  finally  to  the  plenary  session 
of  the  whole  Conference.  Our  work  will  then  be 
concluded.  I  hope  we  shall  finish  during  the  early 
part  of  June. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  final  Charter  prepared 
here  will  offer  great  hope  of  lasting  peace.  But  I 
cannot  speak  so  surely  when  I  try  to  answer  the 
question:  Will  it  work?  Will  it  keep  the  peace? 
For  that  depends  upon  the  will  to  peace  with 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  support  the  Charter 
and  build  strength  into  the  World  Organization. 
We  can  do  no  more  at  San  Francisco  than  to  es- 
tablish the  constitutional  basis  upon  which  the 
world  can  live  without  war — if  it  will. 
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Our  own  foreign  policy  will  play  a  great  part 
n  determining  the  achievement  of  these  ends. 
That,  then,  are  the  major  considerations  which 
mist  govern  our  foreign  policy? 

First,  we  must  carry  the  second  phase  of  the  war 
o  final  victory  and  see  to  it  chat  Germany  and 
fapan  are  never  able  to  wage  war  again. 

md,  we  must  maintain  ;.ml  extend  the  el- 
aboration and  community  of  purpose  now  exist- 
ng  among  the  great  nations  which  have  fought 
his  war  together.  The  interests  of  the  United 
States  extend  to  the  whole  world.  We  must  main- 
tin  those  interests  in  our  relations  with  the  other 
rreat  powers  and  we  must  mediate  between  them 
vhen  their  interests  conflict  among  themselves.  In 
>oth  cases  our  own  interests,  as  well  as  theirs,  re- 
hire that  agreement  be  achieved  and  the  solidar- 
ty  of  the  great  nations  be  preserved. 

Third,  we  must  seek  constantly  to  make  our  full 
•ontribution  toward  the  establishment  in  practice 
>f  the  supremacy  of  justice  and  of  fair  dealing  for 
ill  peoples  and  states,  large  and  small.  The  power 
hat  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  certain  nations 
mist  never  be  used  for  any  purpose  which  is  not 
n  accordance  with  justice.    And  the  formulation 
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of  international  law  to  embody  justice  must  be 
speeded. 

Fourth,  those  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  create  a  climate  for  peace  must  be  advanced. 
The  beginnings  we  shall  make  through  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  its  related  agencies 
must  be  constantly  developed. 

Finally,  we  must  realize  that  we  live  in  a  world 
where  the  sovereignty  of  no  nation,  not  even  the 
most  powerful,  is  absolute.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  complete  freedom  of  decision  for  any  nation. 
It  was  not  the  action  of  our  Congress  but  a  decision 
of  the  Japanese  High  Command  to  bomb  Pearl 
Harbor  which  put  the  United  States  into  this  war. 

We  in  America  can  never  again  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  world.  For  we  are  not  only  a  part  of  it-- 
we  are  one  of  its  most  important  parts.  If  we  do 
not  assume  our  new  responsibilities  willingly,  then 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  assume  them  by  the  brutal 
necessities  of  self-preservation.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  retreat. 

Let  us,  instead,  with  God's  help,  march  forward 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  with  a  greatness  worthy  of 
our  heritage  and  of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives 
on  distant  battlegrounds. 


Recent  Developments  in  Syria  and  Lebanon 

NOTE  FROM    UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  TO  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE 


Released  to  the  press  May  31] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  31 
hat  United  States  Ambassador  Jefferson  Caffery 
lelivered  the  following  note  on  May  28  to  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Republic : 

"I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to 
onvey  to  the  Government  of  France  the  deep  con- 
eni  which  my  Government  feels  with  regard  to 
ecent  developments  in  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

"An  impression  has  been  created  in  the  United 
states  and  elsewhere  that  French  representatives 
iave  been  using  the  threat  of  force  to  obtain  from 
nria  and  Lebanon  concessions  of  a  political,  cul- 
ural.  and  military  nature.  It  is  understood  that, 
t  a  time  when  the  French  Delegate  General  to  the 
«vant  States  was  presenting  to  the  Governments 
i Syria  and  Lebanon  proposals  which,  if  accepted, 
eould  give  France  a  special  position  in  those 
otmfries,  a  French  warship  v. as  landing  fresh 
rmed  forces  in  Beirut. 

648531 — 45 3 


"Syria  and  Lebanon  are  recognized  by  France 
and  the  United  States  as  independent  countries. 
They  are  also  members  of  the  United  Nations 
whose  representatives,  including  representatives 
of  France  and  of  the  United  States,  are  now  dis- 
cussing in  San  Francisco  means  for  guaranteeing 
world  security  and  for  combating  aggression. 

"It  is  important,  at  the  very  time  when  the  In- 
ternational Security  Organization  is  in  process  of 
being  created  at  San  Francisco,  that  in  order  to 
inspire  confidence  in  its  future  effectiveness  all 
nations,  both  great  and  small,  refrain  from  any 
act  which  might  give  rise  to  a  suspicion — however 
unjustified — that  a  member  of  the  future  organi- 
zation may  be  pursuing  a  policy  not  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  and  principles  which  that  organi- 
zation is  being  established  to  defend. 

"The  United  States  places  a  great  value  upon 
the  historic  friendship  which,  since  its  founding, 
has  bound  it  to  France.     It  considers  that  France 
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and  the  United  States  which  share  the  inheritance 
of  a  common  democratic  past  have  a  particular 
responsibility  for  the  vitality  and  influence  of  the 
democratic  tradition,  and  that  the  extent  to  which 
that  tradition  will  continue  to  influence  the  course 
of  history  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  nations  which  are  its  exponents  make  use  of 
their  position  and  their  power  and  upon  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  one  another. 
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"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, in  a  most  friendly  spirit  earnestly  urges  the 
Government  of  France  carefully  to  review  ita1 
policy  toward  Syria  and  Lebanon  with  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  a  way  to  make  it  clear  to  those 
countries  and  to  all  the  world  that,  in  its  dealings 
with  the  Levant  States,  France  intends  to  treat 
them  as  fully  sovereign  and  independent  members 
of  the  family  of  nations." 


Displaced  Persons  in  Germany:  Present  Operations 

[Released  to  the  press  by  SHAEP  at  Paris  May  25] 


Allied  armies,  in  the  course  of  the  past  two 
months,  have  uncovered  an  estimated  2,500,000 
displaced  persons  in  Germany.  More  than  80  per- 
cent are  in  the  area  of  the  Twelfth  Army  Group, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  Sixth  and  Twenty-first 
Army  Group  areas.  Russians  constitute  by  far 
the  largest  nationality — more  than  40  percent  of 
the  total  uncovered ;  French  represent  23  percent ; 
Poles,  14  percent;  Italians,  9  percent;  Belgians, 
5  percent;  Dutch,  5  percent;  and  the  remainder, 
Yugoslavs,  Czechs,  Greeks,  Luxembourgers,  and 
other  European  nationalities.  It  is  significant  that 
the  total  uncovered  is  still  well  below  all  estimates 
used  during  the  past  year  in  planning  for  the  dis- 
placed-persons  operation — it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
determine  whether  the  original  estimate  of  4,400,- 

000  persons  in  the  SHAEF  area  of  operations,  or 
whether  large  numbers  of  displaced  persons  have 
not  yet  made  themselves  known,  particularly  those 
who  have  been  working  on  German  farms. 

All  Army  commanders  have  emphasized  the  se- 
riousness with  which  the  displaced-persons  prob- 
lem in  Germany  is  regarded.  In  almost  all  areas 
it  has  been  treated  entirely  as  a  command  responsi- 
bility, and,  where  consistent  with  military  opera- 
tions, combat  units  have  been  utilized  to  care  for 
and  control  displaced  persons.  In  Sixth  Army 
Group  area,  80  teams,  consisting  of  2  to  3  officers, 

1  medical  officer,  and  4  to  6  enlisted  men,  have  been 
drawn  from  combat  units  and  trained  in  readiness 
for  any  eventuality.  In  the  Ruhr,  XVI  Corps  of 
the  Ninth  U.  S.  Army  utilized  four  infantry  divi- 
sions in  controlling  and  caring  for  displaced  per- 
sons. In  Fifteenth  Army,  the  commanders  of 
XXII  and  XXIII  Corps  have  assigned  two  artil- 
lery groups  (one  for  each  Corps)  to  direct 
displaced-persons  operations  in  the  area.    Camps 


are  being  operated  in  this  area  by  military-gov- 
ernment detachment,  supplemented  to  a  large 
extent  by  special  combat  teams. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  occupation  some  looting 
and  pillaging  and  other  disorders  have  taken 
place.  This  was  the  result  not  only  of  the  natural 
exuberance  of  liberation  among  the  displaced  per- 
sons themselves  but  of  the  necessity  of  not  delay- 
ing military  operations  by  utilizing  vitally  needed 
combat  forces  to  establish  immediate  control  over 
foreign  workers  and  displaced  persons.  These 
initial  disorders,  however,  have  diminished. 
Army  group  report  that  in  less  than  a  week  dis- 
placed persons  are  brought  under  control,  except 
for  a  few  isolated  instances  of  disorder. 

In  rear  areas,  as  soon  as  conditions  have  stabi- 
lized, few  displaced  persons  are  found  trekking 
along  main  roads,  although  frequently  movements 
of  German  civilians  and  evacuees  are  mistaken  for 
those  of  displaced  persons. 

About  half  the  displaced  persons  uncovered 
have  already  been  brought  into  the  more  than  200 
camps  and  centers  established  by  the  armies  in 
Germany.  Thus,  in  the  Twelfth  Army  Group 
alone,  900,000  displaced  persons  were  in  such  in- 
stallations at  the  end  of  April.  The  process  of 
bringing  displaced  persons  together  into  estab- 
lished camps  is  necessarily  a  slow  one.  Prisoners 
of  war  have  broken  away  from  prison  camps; 
foreign  workers  have  quickly  left  factories  in 
which  they  worked ;  political  and  racial  prisoners 
in  the  initial  confusion  have  gotten  out  of  con- 
centration camps;  farm  workers  are  found  in 
virtually  every  city  and  town  in  Germany.  Some 
time  must  elapse  before  military  authorities  are 
able  to  bring  them  together  into  proper  centers. 

In  most  areas  displaced-persons  camps  and  in- 
stallations are  under  the  control  of  military-gov- 
ernment   detachments    who,    although    seriously 
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overworked,  have  generally  been  successful  in 
bringing  about  comparatively  orderly  conditions. 
In  other  cases,  where  combat  troops  could  be 
spared,  the  care  of  these  people  was  directly 
charged  to  subordinate  commanders.  More 
than  140  UNRRA  teams,  each  consisting  of  8 
trained  specialists,  are  already  in  the  field  work- 
ing in  camps  under  the  direction  of  local  military- 
government  detachments.  It  is  expected  that  the 
figure  will  increase  to  150  by  next  week,  and  to  225 
by  the  first  of  June.  Personnel  of  voluntary  wel- 
fare agencies,  under  the  supervision  of  UNRRA, 
is  being  called  forward  to  aid  in  the  problem.  In 
addition,  almost  600  Allied  liaison  officers,  selected 
hy  11  governments,  are  in  the  field  assisting  mili- 
tary authorities  in  the  control,  care,  and  repatria- 
tion of  displaced  persons.  In  many  camps,  the 
displaced  persons  themselves  are  performing  most 
of  the  administrative  and  other  functions. 

In  general,  the  health  situation  of  most  of  the 
foreign  workers  is  better  than  was  anticipated, 
while  conditions  among  some  groups  of  prisoners 

!  of  war  and  concentrations  of  foreign  workers  in 
larger  cities  are  poor.  Every  effort  is  made  to  see 
that  all  displaced  persons  are  dusted  with  anti- 
typhus  DDT.  At  the  present  time,  most  of  the 
food  used  in  displaced-persons  camps  is  being  ob- 
tained from  local  enemy  sources  and  from  cap- 

!  tared  enemy  stocks.  But,  since  indications  are 
that  the  supply  situation  in  Germany  will  de- 
teriorate, every  effort  is  being  made  to  repatriate 
displaced  persons  as  quickly  as  possible.  Already 
more  than  450,000  French,  Belgians,  Dutch,  and 
Luxembourgers  have  returned  home.     Of  these, 

1 350,000  are  French,  and  of  that  number  50,000  have 
heen  moved  by  air  in  returning  transport  planes 

!  which  brought  supplies  to  the  armies.  Prospects 
of  increasing  repatriation  by  air,  through  the  use 
of  additional  planes,  are  at  the  moment  good. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  drop  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  other  material  to  dis- 
placed-persons camps.  Allied  commanders  have 
been  instructed  to  requisition  from  German  au- 
thorities welfare  items  for  the  camps,  and  it  is 
expected  that  such  supplies  may  be  supplemented 

I  by  UNRRA. 

The  worst  conditions  of  all  have,  of  course,  been 
found  in  concentration  camps,  where  the  Ger- 
mans held  political  prisoners  and  racial  prisoners. 
Before  the  camps  were  uncovered,  army  command- 
ers took  special  steps  to  move  out  quantities  of 
medical  and  special  feeding  supplies,  as  well  as 


specialist  personnel,  ready  for  emergency  use  as 
soon  as  the  camps  were  uncovered.  Every  resource 
available  to  armies  is  being  utilized  to  care  for  the 
persons  interned  there.  At  Belsen,  a  large  hos- 
pital has  been  established  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  fly  100  British  medical  students  into 
the  camp  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  inmates,  many 
of  whom  are  suffering  from  severe  malnutrition, 
typhus,  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  etc.  At  Dachau, 
three  days  after  it  was  liberated,  two  evacuation 
hospitals  and  part  of  a  field  hospital  were  set  up, 
and  two  military-government  detachments  were 
directing  camp  operations. 

Wherever  possible,  important  political  and 
other  personages  have  been  flown  immediately  out 
of  those  camps  to  France  and  Belgium.  Special 
flights  have  carried  large  numbers  of  French  and 
Belgian  political  and  racial  prisoners  to  their 
homes.  Simultaneously,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  obtain  detailed  lists  of  persons  found  at 
the  camps,  and  scores  of  requests  regarding  in- 
dividuals who  may  have  been  found  in  camps  are 
being  handled  daily.  Nevertheless,  the  situation 
of  large  numbers  of  these  political  and  racial  pris- 
oners is  grave  in  the  extreme.  Many  are  critically 
ill,  suffering  from  starvation  and  other  diseases 
resulting  from  lowered  resistance.  While  Allied 
authorities  are  doing  everything  possible  to  save 
as  many  people  as  they  can,  many  are  quite  beyond 
help. 

Early  in  1944  SHAEF  developed  plans,  in  coor- 
dination with  Allied  governments  and  UNRRA, 
for  dealing  with  the  displaced-persons  problem. 
Instructions  were  issued  to  Army  Group  com- 
manders on  4  June  1944  relating  to  the  control, 
care,  relief,  and  repatriation  of  displaced  persons. 
These  were  supplemented  by  detailed  instructions 
issued  on  18  November  1944. 

Under  these  instructions  displaced  persons  un- 
covered by  military  forces  are  assembled  in  col- 
lecting points  and  directed  back  to  transit  points 
or  areas  where  they  are  given  food,  temporary 
shelter,  and  first  aid.  From  there  they  are  directed 
to  assembly  centers,  where  they  are  cared  for  until 
they  can  be  repatriated.  When  uncovered  in  areas 
of  rapid  military  advance,  they  are  directed  to 
stand  fast  until  arrangements  can  be  made  to  col- 
lect them  in  assembly  centers.  As  soon  as  con- 
ditions permit,  United  Nations  displaced  persons 
are  returned  to  reception  centers  in  their  own 
countries,  where  their  governments  assume  full 
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responsibility  for  them.  In  liberated  countries 
the  care  of  displaced  persons  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Allied  governments  concerned,  assisted  and 
advised  by  Supreme  Headquarters,  AEF,  Mis- 
sions. In  enemy  territory,  United  Nations  dis- 
placed persons  are  a  direct  responsibility  of  the 
Allied  forces,  whereas  enemy  and  ex-enemy  dis- 
placed persons  are  made  the  responsibility  of  en- 
emy authorities  supervised  by  military  govern- 
ment. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  European  Al- 
lied governments  to  make  available  liaison  officers 
for  repatriation,  to  be  employed  by  military  com- 
manders to  assist  in  the  control,  identification, 
care,  and  repatriation  of  their  nationals. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  UNRRA  to  make 
available  assembly-center  teams  to  be  employed 
by  military  commanders  in  administering  United 
Nations  assembly  centers  in  Germany.  A  sub- 
stantial program  of  recruiting,  equipping,  and 
training  personnel  for  these  teams  was  carried  out 
under  the  plans  of  the  displaced-persons  branch 
of  SHAEF. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  assign- 
ment and  training  of  a  limited  number  of  military- 
government  detachments  for  special  work  in  deal- 
ing with  the  displaced-persons  problem. 

Military  commanders  have  added  to  their  per- 
sonnel resources  for  dealing  with  the  displaced- 
person  problem  by  the  assignment  of  combat  and 
service  officers  and  men  to  deal  with  the  initial 
peak  problem  of  controlling  and  administering 
displaced  persons. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Governments 
of  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg for  the  establishment  of  adequate  reception 
facilities  to  which  their  displaced  nationals  could 
be  sent  by  the  military  authorities. 

Financial  Agreement 

France-United  Kingdom 

The  American  Embassy  at  London  transmitted 
to  the  Department,  with  a  despatch  dated  March 
29,  1945,  copies  of  a  financial  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  signed  at 
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Paris  Mai'])  27,  1945,  which  Lb  published  a.  Com- 
mand Paper  6613. 

The  agreement  states  that,  the  Governments  oft 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  desirous  ofl 

developing  to  the  maximum  commercial  exchanged 
between  the  franc  area  and  the  sterling  area,  and 
of  facilitating  current  settlements,  especially  con] 
mercial  payments,  between  t  lie  two  area.-:,  and  of 
reaching  a  final  settlement  of  the  various  financial 
claims  which  have  arisen  between  the  two  Gov? 
ernments  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Article  1  of  the  agreement  provides  that  the 
British  Government  shall  extend  to  the  French 
Government  a  credit  up  to  £100,000,000  to  be  avail- 
able up  to  February  28,  1946,  which  credit  can  be 
increased.  The  French  will  make  available  to  the 
British  a  credit  up  to  20,000,000,000  francs,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  war  a  balance  will  be  taken  of  the 
drawings  made  against  the  two  credits.  Two  ac- 
counts will  be  set  up  to  be  known  as  "A"  accounts. 
Article  2  provides  for  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts referred  to  in  article  1,  and  if  as  anticipated 
there  is  a  balance  due  Great  Britain,  France  will 
settle  in  gold  to  the  equivalent  of  one  third  of  the 
gross  current  payment  from  the  franc  area  to  the 
sterling  area. 

Article  4  provides  for  the  opening  of  an  account 
"B"  at  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  name  qf  the 
French  Government  for  the  settling  of  transac- 
tions undertaken  before  the  agreement.  France 
will  establish  the  account  "B"  by  drawing  on  the 
credit  referred  to  in  article  1  in  the  amount  of 
£40,000,000,  which  is  an  agreed  estimate  of  the 
excess  of  the  pre-agreement  sterling  in  the  United 
Kingdom  belonging  to  residents  in  France  over 
the  pre-agreement  francs  in  France  belonging  to 
residents  of  Britain.  The  British  will  credit  ac- 
count "B"  with  debts  due  to  the  French  in  respect 
of  ships  and  cargo  taken  over  by  the  British  and 
for  sums  due  to  the  French  in  respect  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  British  forces  in  the  franc  area 
before  the  agreement.  France,  however,  will  pay 
from  this  account  advances  made  to  the  French 
National  Committee  and  for  supplies  to  the  civil- 
ian population  and  armed  forces. 

Article  5  abrogates  the  Anglo-French  financial 
agreement  of  December  12,  1939  and  provides  for 
the  mutual  waiver  of  inter-governmental  claims 
arising  from  the  agreement  providing  that  France 
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and  Great  Britain  would  share  the  cost  of  the  war 
on  a  40/60  basis.  Britain  will  make  available  to 
France  free  of  cost  supplies  and  services  to  the 
value  of  £45,000,000,  which  represents  the  net  value 
of  wa  r  material  received  by  Great  Britain.  France 
is  to  refund  to  Britain  the  amount  which  Britain 
paid  in  dollars  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
French  munitions  contracts  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  payment  of  these  dollars  is  to  be  made  by 
installments  pari  passu  with  the  program  of  Brit- 
ish deliveries  to  the  value  of  £45,000,000  referred 
to  above. 

Article  6  provides  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  refugee  assets  from  France  in 
Britain  and  vice  versa. 

Article  7  abrogates  the  financial  agreement  of 
February  1944  between  Britain  and  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation. 

Article  8  states  that  the  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  entered  into  force  on  March  1, 
1945,  and  the  provisions  of  articles  1  to  3  and  the 
annex  attached  to  the  agreement  shall  be  valid  for 
one  year  and  may  possibly  be  prolonged  for  an- 
other year. 

The  annex  to  the  agreement  sets  forth  the  tech- 
nical provision  of  settlements  between  the  franc 
area  and  sterling  area  as  well  as  the  general  mone- 
tary arrangements  between  the  two  areas.  The 
use  of  francs  and  sterling  within  the  two  areas 
is  provided  for;  and  the  Governments  further 
agree  that  they  "shall  endeavor"  (a)  to  make 
francs  and  sterling  "available  for  payments  of  a 
current  nature  to  residents  of  countries  not  in- 
cluded in  the  franc  and  sterling  area",  and  (b)  to 
permit  residents  not  in  the  franc  and  sterling  area 
to  use  their  francs  and  sterling  to  effect  payment 
to  residents  of  the  franc  and  sterling  area.  It 
provides  further  that  if  the  two  Governments  be- 
come parties  to  a  general  international  monetary 
agreement  they  shall  review  the  provisions  of  the 
annex  with  a  view  to  making  any  amendments 
which  may  prove  necessary. 

Merchant-Shipping  Agreement 

New  Zealand-South  Africa 

The  Governments  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  have  acceded  to  the  Agree- 
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ment  on  Principles  Having  Reference  to  the  Con- 
tinuance of  Co-ordinated  Control  of  Merchant 
Shipping  signed  at  London  August  5, 1944.3  The 
accessions  are  effective  from  May  24,  1945,  the 
date  of  identic  notes  from  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  on  behalf 
of  other  contracting  governments,  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  New  Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  reply  to  communications  expressing  a 
desire  to  accede  to  the  agreement. 


United  States -Soviet 
Friendship  Rally 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT2 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  uniforms 
of  the  United  Nations  who  have  fought  so  gal- 
lantly to  defeat  our  common  enemy,  and  to  their 
fallen  comrades  in  arms  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  order  to  suppress  tyranny.  They  have 
made  it  possible  to  establish  an  enduring  peace 
based  upon  the  high  principles  for  which  we 
fight. 

We  must  now  bend  our  every  effort  and  work 
together  to  assure  that  these  sacrifices  shall  not 
have  been  in  vain,  by  building  the  peace  on 
the  four  essential  human  freedoms — freedom  of 
speech  and  religion,  freedom  from  want  and  from 
fear. 


=  THE  DEPARTMENT  sr 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Selden  Chapin  as  Director  and  Julian  F.  Har- 
rington as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  effective  May  16,  1945. 

1  Held  in  New.  York,  N.  Y.,  on  May  31,  1945. 

3  To  Edwin  S.  Smith,  director  of  the  National  Council  of 

American-Soviet  Friendship,  Inc. 

3  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1,  1944,  p.  357 ;  Apr.  8,  1945,  p  628  ■ 
and  May  6,  1945,  p.  858. 
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Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State,  Division  of  Geography  and  Cartography,  May  1945. 

By  EUGENE  H.  DOOMAN,  HUGH  BORTON,  and  CABOT  COVILLE  s 
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Formosa  is  known  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Japa- 
nese as  Taiwan,  which  derives  from  two 
Chinese  characters :  the  first  meaning  a  "plateau" ; 
the  second  a  "bay".  This  word  obviously  is  inap- 
propriate as  a  name  for  an  island  about  250  miles 
long,  which  is  also  singularly  poor  in  harbors  and 
bays.     The  name  might  conceivably  have  been 

1  -Mr.  Dooman  is  Special  Assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Dunn;  Mr.  Borton  is  Country  Specialist  in  the 
Planning  and  Research  Unit,  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
Department  of  State;  and  Mr.  Coville  is  First  Secretary 
at  the  American  Legation,  Stockholm.  For  other  articles 
on  the  Far  East  that  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin,  see 
"Philippine-American  Relations  Since  1939",  Aug.  20, 1044; 
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applied  first  to  the  bay  at  Tamsui,  a  port  on  the 
west  coast  facing  China,  the  southern  arm  of  which 
is  characterized  by  a  bold  promontory  several  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  name  by  which  the  island  is 
best  known  to  occidentals  is  Formosa,  which  de- 
rives from  the  Portuguese  word  meaning  "beauti- 
ful". There  is  a  tradition  that  the  first  Portuguese 
navigators  to  behold  the  magnificent  cliffs  on  the 

"Korea:  Internal  Political  Structure",  Nov.  12,  1944; 
"Netherlands  Indies:  Internal  Political  Structure",  Nov. 
19,  1944 ;  "Thailand :  Social  and  Political  Structure",  Nov. 
26,  1944;  "Japan's  Mandated  Islands",  Dec.  17,  1944;  "The 
Administration  and  Structure  of  Japanese  Government". 
Dec.  24,  1944;  "Okinawa  and  the  Liuchius",  Apr.  22,  1945 
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east  coast  of  the  island  exclaimed  ''Formosa!" 
These  cliffs,  some  of  them  several  thousand  feet 
high,  are  backed  by  ranges  of  mountains  extend- 
ing north  and  south,  which  reach  elevations  of 
over  13,000  feet.  The  terrain  levels  off  sharply  to 
the  westward,  so  that  the  rugged  and  mountainous 
eastern  half  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  plains 
which  form  a  large  part  of  the  western  half  of  the 
island. 

The  area  of  the  main  island  is  13,807  square 
miles.  Other  islands,  including  the  Pescadores, 
cover  78  square  miles.  At  the  end  of  1940  the  total 
population  was  6,077,478,  2.5  percent  of  which 
were  aborigines,  0  percent,  Japanese,  and  91.5  per- 
cent, Formosan  Chinese. 

Aborigines  of  Malayan  or  Polynesian  origin 
were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  Formosa  until  the  six- 
teenth century.  Following  the  large  Chinese  in- 
flux into  the  coastal  areas  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  aborigines  were  pressed  into  the  moun- 
tains. Since  the  beginning  of  Japanese  rule  in 
1895  they  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  mountainous  interior,  where  they  are  at  pres- 
ent systematically  restricted  to  rigidly  policed  dis- 
tricts. Because  of  harsh  treatment  and  low  birth- 
rate the  number  of  aborigines,  which  now  totals 
about  155,000,  is  not  increasing.  If  any  agreement 
should  be  reached  among  the  powers  concerning 
the  treatment  of  minorities  in  the  Pacific  area,  the 
aboriginal  Formosans  might  be  brought  within 
its  scope. 

Chinese,  from  Kwangtung  and  Fukien,  who  have 
inhabited  Formosa  for  nearly  300  years,  are  pro- 
lific, and  under  Japanese  rule  they  have  more  than 
doubled  by  natural  increase.  However,  immigra- 
tion from  China  has  not  been  permitted  by  the 
Japanese.  The  birthrate  of  the  Formosan  Chinese 
is  46  a  thousand — 60  percent  higher  than  that  of 
the  Japanese  in  Formosa,  which  is  28.5  a  thousand. 
The  non-military  Japanese  population  totals 
around  350,000.  The  annual  rate  of  immigration 
of  Japanese  in  the  early  years  of  subjugation  ap- 
proached 10,000 ;  the  figure,  thereafter,  fell  off  and 
has  never  since  been  large. 

The  general  density  of  population  in  Formosa 
is  comparable  to  that  in  Japan  proper;  although, 
since  two  thirds  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  in  Formosa  is  con- 
centrated in  the  plains  which  run  the  length  of 
the  west  coast  and  along  the  northern  end. 
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Strategic  factors  greatly  influenced  the  problem 
of  Formosa.  Willi  the  exception  of  Singapore,  no 
location  in  the  Far  East  occupies  such  a  con- 
trolling position.  Formosa  is  separated  from  the 
continent  of  Asia  by  100  miles;  from  the  main 
island  of  the  Philippines  by  200  miles;  and  from 
Kyushu,  the  nearest  home  island  of  Japan,  by  700 
miles.  Flying  distance  from  military  airports  in 
Formosa  is  559  miles  to  Manila,  410  miles  to  Can- 
ton, 428  miles  to  Shanghai,  1,290  miles  to  Tokyo. 
Formosa,  larger  than  the  State  of  Maryland,  stands 
in  a  strategic  relation  to  the  China  coast  compar- 
able for  the  United  States  to  an  imaginary  island 
of  such  size  100  miles  off  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 400  miles  from  New  York  City.  Every  point 
on  the  entire  coast  of  China  falls  within  a  radius 
of  1,100  miles.  A  radius  of  2,000  miles  includes 
Burma,  Singapore,  Borneo,  Guam,  and  Japan,  in- 
cluding Hokkaido. 

Formosa  has  two  important  ports:  Takao  and 
Keelung.  The  main  naval  base  is  located  in  the 
Pescadores  at  Bako,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  has  been  the  most  important  base  for 
Japanese  aggression  in  the  southwest  Pacific  and 
for  preparation  of  the  present  war. 

Political  Development 

Government  and  Lam.  The  administration  of 
Formosa  is  under  the  direction  of  the  central  Gov- 
ernment in  Tokyo  operating  through  the  Home 
Ministry.  The  office  of  governor  general  is  ap- 
pointive, and  for  several  years  has  regularly  been 
filled  by  an  admiral  on  the  active  list.  The  armed 
forces  have  consistently  assumed  a  deciding  voice 
in  the  administration  of  the  island,  and  by  conse- 
quence they  have  developed  an  autonomous  atti- 
tude which  has  often  resisted  the  directives  of  the 
civil  authorities  in  Tokyo.  Legislation  emanates 
entirely  from  Tokyo. 

Native  Participation  in  Government.  Higher 
official  positions  are  appointive  and  are  filled  by 
Japanese.  In  the  lower  ranks  of  administration 
about  one  half  of  the  employees  are  Formosan  and 
one  half  Japanese.  Qualified  male  subjects  25 
years  old  or  over  may  vote  for  members  of  local 
assemblies  and  are  legally  eligible  to  election;  ex- 
cept in  one  village  Japanese  members  of  the  local 
assembly  greatly  outnumber  the  Formosan  mem- 
bers.   Through  tight  control  by  the  police  and  by 
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local  patriotic  organizations,  favor  is  given  to  those 
young  Formosans  who  have  undergone  Japanese 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  and  who  speak 
Japanese.  Censorship  is  enforced  both  in  war  and 
in  peace.  Under  Japanese  rule  the  Formosans 
cannot  organize  themselves,  nor  can  they  use  their 
own  language  in  the  Government  schools.  Private 
Chinese  schools  were  tolerated  by  the  Japanese 
during  the  early  years,  but  they  never  received 
Government  support.  Recently  the  tendency  has 
been  to  suppress  them.1 

Fiscal  Situation.  The  budget  of  Formosa  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1940  balanced  at  208,- 
602,000  yen  ($48,896,308). 2  This  total  included  re- 
ceipts from  Government  enterprises,  which  are 
highly  profitable.  Government  enterprises  include 
the  tobacco  monopoly,  liquor  monopoly,  state  rail- 
ways, communications,  camphor  monopoly,  and  a 
half  interest  in  the  Formosa  Development  Com- 

1  According  to  Tokyo  broadcasts  on  Apr.  1,  1945,  as  re- 
corded by  the  Foreign  Broadcasting  Intelligence  Service 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (Radio  Re- 
port on  the  Far  East,  Apr.  2,  1945),  Emperor  Hirohito 
issued  a  rescript  granting  to  Formosa,  along  with  Korea 
and  Karafuto,  representation  in  the  Imperial  Diet.  This 
decree  "opened  a  way  for  the  residents  of  Chosen  and 
Taiwan  [Formosa]  to  send  representatives  as  members  of 
the  Imperial  Diet,  and  to  participate  in  the  national  admin- 
istration by  selecting  capable  persons  on  a  wider  scope". 
The  rescript  provides  that  "Seven  members  from  Chosen 
and  three  members  from  Taiwan  will  immediately  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  Imperial  nominations 
for  7-year  terms".  In  addition  Formosa  will  be  repre- 
sented by  5  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  elected  in  1946. 

The  rescript  announced  further  that  "The  measures 
which  had  been  under  study  have  been  approved.  The 
way  was  opened  for  the  Chosenese  and  Taiwanese  to  send 
their  representatives  to  the  Diet,  the  nucleus  organ  for  the 
political  administration  of  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan,  because  of  their  constant  improvement  in  being 
the  subjects  of  Imperial  Japan  and  their  contribution 
toward  the  prosecution  of  the  G.E.A.  [Greater  East  Asia] 
War". 

This  decree,  as  announced  in  the  Tokyo  broadcasts,  is, 
without  a  doubt,  designed  as  part  of  the  political  scorched- 
earth  policy  and  as  a  method  of  political  expediency  rather 
than  inspired  by  any  real  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  grant  the  Formosans  any  real 
status  as  Japanese  subjects.  The  political  implications  of 
the  decree  are  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
issued  at  a  time  when  Japan  is  undergoing  political  and 
military  reverses,  which  can  be  expected  to  continue  until 
she  is  totally  defeated. 

2  The  yen  was  pegged  at  $0.2344  in  September  1939  and 
did  not  have  a  value  which  differed  greatly  from  this  on 

the  free  market  abroad. 


pany  which,  in  turn,  controls  affiliates  to  many  dif- 
ferent industries.    If  such  Governmenl  enterpi  i 

be  excluded  from  the  budget,  the  principal  remain- 
ing items  would  be  as  shown  below: 

BUDGET  OF  FORMOSA 
(in  thousands  of  yens) 


Revenue : 

Expenditures : 

Stamp  receipts  .  . 

5,  926 

Administrative 

Tax  on  profits  .  . 

2,444 

2,940 

Taxes  and  duties . 

33,426 

Local  government  15,  393 

Courts   and    pris- 

ons   

2,821 

Education 

4,276 

Special  defense 

17,658 

IV.  Economic  Development 

Agriculture  and  Industry.  Formosa  has  been 
valuable  to  Japan  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
because  of  its  agriculture;  its  industry  is  based 
mainly  on  the  processing  of  agricultural  products. 
The  gross  value  of  production  in  1937  amounted  to 
852  million  yen  ($245,240,800) ,  which  was  divided 
as  follows : 

FORMOSAN  PRODUCTION 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Value 


Agriculture 
Industry.  . 
Mining  .  . 
Fishing  .  . 
Forestry.   . 


$115,776 

107,  972 

10,547 

6,  102 

4,905 


Agricultural  production  is  concentrated  in  the 
plains  of  the  west  and  north.  Twenty-four  percent 
of  the  land  is  cultivated.  Of  the  total  crop-area, 
rice  occupies  62  percent;  sweet  potatoes,  13  per- 
cent; and  sugar  cane,  11  percent. 

The  principal  agricultural  product  of  Formosa 
is  sugar.  Neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  growing  of  sugar  cane.  The  greater 
part  of  the  subsoil  in  the  flat  western  half  of  the 
island  is  clay,  which  holds  the  moisture  seeping 
through  the  surface  soil  thus  stunting  the  growth 
of  sugar  cane.  After  extensive  research  by  the 
Japanese  it  was  found  that  the  variety  of  sugar 
cane  known  as  rose  bamboo,  which  was  originated 
in  Jamaica,  could  readily  be  grown  in  Formosa. 
At  the  same  time  extensive  subsoil  drainage  sys- 
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ems  wore  installed  to  draw  off  (lie  water  which 
vould  otherwise  collect  under  the  surface.  As  a 
•esuh  of  these  improvements  and  through  the  sup- 
>ort  of  a  high  customs  tariff  on  sugar,  the  island 
las  become  one  of  the  most  important  sugar-pro- 
lucing  areas  of  the  world.  Except  for  about  200,- 
►00  tons  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  Japan,  Formosa 
ins  supplied  the  sugar  needs  of  the  Japanese  Eni- 
)ire.  which  normally  run  to  about  1,500,000  tons 
i  year.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  rela- 
ively  large  production  of  sugar  has  been  brought 
.bout  under  abnormal  conditions :  Production  costs 
ire  extremely  high,  and,  if  the  tariff  protection 
.mder  which  the  sugar  industry  operates  were 
withdrawn,  Formosan  sugar  could  not  meet  the 
ompetition  from  other  Far  Eastern  sugar-produc- 
ng  areas. 

The  rice  crop  in  1935  was  estimated  at  45  mil- 
ion  bushels.  Other  agricultural  products  include 
>ineapples,  tea,  bananas,  oranges,  cotton,  tobacco, 
astor  beans,  jute,  ramie,  and  opium  poppy. 

One  of  the  unique  industries  of  Formosa  is  the 
:aniphor  industry,  which  produces  approximately 
K)  percent  of  the  world's  requirements.  The  cam- 
}hor  forests  are  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  high 
nountainous  areas  in  the  central  and  southern 
>arts  of  the  island,  on  the  edge  of  or  well  within 
he  so-called  "savage"  country.  The  trees,  after 
hey  are  felled,  are  cut  up  into  small  chips,  which 
ire  distilled  in  moveable  kilns.  One  interesting 
ieature  of  this  industry  is  the  placing  of  armed 
mards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  operations  to  protect 
he  workers  against  possible  attacks  by  savages. 
["he  processing  yields  a  distillate,  known  as  crude 
:amphor  A,  which  is  taken  to  the  factory  of  the 
jovernment  camphor  monopoly  at  Taihoku  and 
here  processed  into  crude  camphor  B.  Crude 
iamphor  B  contains  a  small  amount  of  camphor 
►il  and  impurities  which  prevent  it  from  being 
l  pure  refined  camphor.  The  Government  has  a 
Qonopoly  only  on  the  manufacture  of  crude  cam- 
)hor.  It  is  in  this  form  that  camphor  was  exported 
o  the  United  States,  the  principal  consumer,  and 
o  other  foreign  countries. 

The  dependence  of  Formosan  industry  on  the 
>rocessing  of  agricultural  products,  such  as  sugar, 
ommercial  alcohol,  flour,  and  tobacco,  is  clear 
rom  the  fact  that,  in  1937, 72.5  percent  of  the  value 
»f  manufactured  goods  (with  a  value  of  approxi- 
oately  75  million  dollars)  was  foodstuffs.  The 
text  largest  item  was  chemicals,  9.4  percent  of  the 
otal,  with  a  value  of  9.7  million  dollars.    Metals 


and  machinery  together  accounted  for  5.5  percent 
of  the  value  of  manuactured  goods. 

Certain  basic  factors  are  clear  from  Formosa's 
recent  industrial  growth :  The  value  of  industrial 
output,  consisting  mainly  of  the  processing  of 
food  products,  has  increased  in  recent  years  so  that 
its  value  now  equals  that  of  agricultural  output. 
Formosan  industries  have  been  developed  to 
process  not  only  local  materials  but  also  materials 
from  conquered  territories  in  the  south.  Indus- 
trial expansion  is  facilitated  by  the  abundance  of 
cheap  labor  and  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  it  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  Formosan  Devel- 
opment Company.  For  this  company  the  Jap- 
anese Government  provided  50  percent  of  the 
original  capital  of  15  million  yen.  Through  this 
capital  it  has  encouraged  and  promoted  agricul- 
ture, colonization,  and  the  management  of  in- 
dustries in  other  areas  in  the  south  Pacific.  Total 
corporate  capital  in  Formosa  amounted  in  1939 
to  357  million  yen  (83.5  million  dollars) ;  the  Jap- 
anese-owned share,  which  comprised  90  percent, 
was  in  chief  part  the  reinvestment  of  profits  made 
in  Formosa.  Total  Japanese  investments  in  For- 
mosa reached  nearly  800  million  yen  (216  million 
dollars) . 

Mining  and  Natural  Resources.  Recent  de- 
tailed figures  for  mining  products  are  not  avail- 
able, but  in  1935  coal  represented  over  one  half 
the  value  of  all  minerals,  with  gold  and  gold  ores 
comprising  39  percent.3  In  that  year  2,145,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  mined,  of  which 
854,000  tons  were  consumed  in  Formosa.  The 
most  recent  figures  on  coal  exports  indicate  a  no- 
ticeable decrease  in  exports  of  Formosan  coal  to 
Japan  and  an  increase  in  exports  to  other  areas.4 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  Formosa  pro- 
vides from  8  to  10  percent  of  Japan's  peacetime 
needs.  In  1935  the  value  of  volatile  oil  was  7  per- 
cent of  that  of  all  minerals,  and  estimated  produc- 
tion in  1938  amounted  to  2,330,000  gallons.  The 
same  field  produced  approximately  40  million  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  daily,  which  was  piped  to  the 
industrial  centers  in  northern  Formosa. 

Communications,  Transport,  and  Public  Works. 
The  northern  and  western  coastal  plains  are  well 

8  If  this  same  percentage  were  maintained,  the  value 
of  these  products  in  1937  would  have  been  5.3  million 
dollars  and  4.1  million  dollars  respectively. 

4  Coal  exports  from  January-June  1938  to  Japan,  259,018 
tons,  elsewhere,  40,000  tons;  from  January-June  1939  to 
Japan,  158,397  tons,  elsewhere,  98,203  tons. 
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provided  with  railways  (2,222  miles)  and  local 
bus  service.  Koads  are  fairly  good.  Air  and  ship- 
ping connections  are  principally  with  Japan. 
Communications,  which  are  adequate,  are  operated 
by  the  Government.  Hydroelectric  power  is  well 
developed. 

Land  Policy.  Probably  three  fourths  of  the  pop- 
ulation gainfully  employed  in  Formosa  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  forestry.  Ownership  of 
agricultural  lands  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  landowners.  In  1930  half  of  the  total  culti- 
vated land  was  owned  by  5.9  percent  of  the  land- 
owners; 126  persons  or  corporations  owned  13.1 
percent  of  the  cultivated  land.  Since  the  latter  in- 
cluded the  large  plantations  and  land  holdings  of 
the  sugar  companies,  their  ownership  was  almost 
exclusively  Japanese.  This  concentration  of  own- 
ership has  created  a  critical  tenancy  problem ;  m 
1938  tenants  and  part  owners  cultivated  70  percent 
of  the  tilled  land.  Even  the  owners  who  cultivated 
their  own  land  were  in  financial  difficulties  because 
of  the  small  size  of  their  holdings.  Accurate  fig- 
ures are  not  available  on  rural  indebtedness,  but  it 
is  known  to  be  wide-spread.  The  forest  lands  are 
owned  almost  exclusively  (91  percent)  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Thus  any  change  in  the  administration 
of  Formosa  would  be  welcomed  by  the  majority  of 
the  population  if  it  would  release  the  large  hold- 
ings to  those  who  work  them  either  as  tenants 
or  as  laborers. 

Foreign  Trade;  Tariff  Policy.  The  declared 
value  of  exports  in  1939  was  592,900,000  yen  ($161,- 
860,000),  of  which  86  percent  went  to  Japan,  the 
largest  items  by  far  being  sugar  and  rice. 

As  pointed  out  above,  Japan's  principal  reli- 
ance for  sugar  is  Formosa;  she  takes  nearly  a 
million  tons,  or  90  percent  of  Formosa's  total  sugar 
production.  The  sugar  industry  has  been  heavily 
subsidized  by  Japan,  in  part  directly  and  in  part 
by  tariff  protection.  Formosa  supplies  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  Japanese 
Empire. 

Japan  takes  half  a  million  tons  or  60  percent 
of  Formosa's  total  rice  crop.  About  7  percent  of 
the  rice  consumption  of  Japan  proper  is  supplied 
by  Formosa. 

1  he  declared  value  of  imports  in  1939  was  408,- 
700,000  yen  ($110,350,000),  of  which  87.8  percent 
came  from  Japan. 

In  practice  Japan  monopolizes  the  Formosan 
market  in  all  products  which  she  desires.    Ameri- 


can investments  are  limited  to  two  tea-exporting 
firms. 

Social  Development 

Education  Budget  and  Policy.  The  public- 
school  policy  has  as  its  major  purpo.se  the  incul- 
cating in  the  Formosans  of  a  loyalty  to  the  Japa 
nese  Government.  Classes  for  adults  are  held  foi 
the  same  purpose.  Instruction  is  in  the  Japanese 
language.  The  Chinese  language  is  taught  only  a; 
an  advanced  technical  study.  In  1938  there  wen 
940  elementary  schools  with  9,036  teachers  anc 
550,303  pupils.  In  the  secondary  and  technica 
schools  the  Japanese  are  favored  over  the  Formo 
sans.  Taihoku  Imperial  University  was  estab 
lished  in  1927 ;  its  students  are  few  in  number  anc 
mostly  Japanese;  it  is  primarily  a  research  cen- 
ter devoted  to  technical  problems  of  exploitatior 
and  social  control  in  the  Far  Eastern  tropics.  The 
total  budget  figure  in  1940  for  education  was  4,- 
276,000  yen,  2  percent  of  the  budget  of  the  Govern 
ment  of  Formosa. 

Less  than  half  the  populace  speak  Japanese,  anc 
most  of  those  who  speak  Japanese  have  only  s 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  it. 

Health  and  /Sanitation  Budgets.  In  1936  the 
medical  service  consisted  of  1,650  physicians,  37( 
dentists,  178  pharmacists,  1,667  midwives,  and  81 
nurses.  There  were  15  Government  hospitals,  11 
other  public  hospitals,  and  217  private  hospitals 
The  1940  budget  figure  of  the  Government  foi 
hospitals  was  948,000  yen. 

When  the  Japanese  annexed  the  island  in  1895 
the  Chinese  population  of  Formosa  was  widel) 
addicted  to  the  use  of  opium.  The  Japanese  re 
quired  all  opium  addicts  to  register  with  the  Jap 
anese  authorities.  A  monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  opium  was  instituted  and  registerec 
addicts  were  allowed  to  buy  specific  quantities  ol 
opium.  The  avowed  objective  of  this  policy  was 
to  permit  addicts  to  have  their  accustomed  quan- 
tity of  opium,  but  to  issue  no  new  licenses  to  opiuir. 
smokers,  so  that  in  theory  eventually  the  opiuir 
habit  would  have  been  eliminated.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, however,  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the 
registered  number  of  addicts,  and  the  consumptioi. 
of  opium  has  not  substantially  decreased  during 
the  50  years  of  Japanese  occupation.  The  Jap- 
anese opium  monopoly  in  Formosa  has  been  in  the 
practice  of  importing  opium  with  a  high  morphine 
content,  such  as  the  opium  grown  in  Iran.    The 
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orphine  is  extracted  from  the  opium  and  is  the 
nive  of  a  large  part  of  the  morphine  and  other 
lium  derivatives  which  the  Japanese  have  been 
stributing  in  China  in  violation  of  their  inter- 
itional  commitments. 

r  Policy.  Statistics  of  living  conditions 
ow  that  the  Japanese  and  Formosans  form  two 
pa  rate  groups.  The  labor  policy  serves  to  per- 
■tuate  this  separation  and  to  maintain  a  low- 
iced  labor  reservoir  among  the  Formosans.  Half 
e  employed  non-military  Japanese  are  engaged 
public  service,  the  professions,  and  communica- 
uis;  5  percent  of  the  Formosans  are  similarly 
gaged. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  settle  aborigines  in 
pervised  agricultural  labor  projects  in  certain 
:iins  areas  where  they  can  be  more  amenable  to 
ithority.  This  effort  has  been  in  small  part 
ccessful. 

Future  Disposition  of  Formosa 

Following  a  meeting  of  President  Koosevelt, 
•ime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Generalissimo 
nang  Kai-shek  at  Cairo  on  December  1, 1943,  the 
ree  great  Allies  in  the  Pacific  war  made  clear 
?ir  intention  "to  restrain  and  punish  the  aggres- 
»n  of  Japan."  They  declared  it  to  be  their  inten- 
»n  to  restore  to  the  Republic  of  China  "all  the 
■ritories  Japan  has  stolen  from  the  Chinese,  such 
Manchuria,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores".  The 
iteration  of  Formosa,  including  the  Pescadores, 
China  and  its  consequent  separation  from  Japan 
11  raise  a  number  of  problems  of  readjustment 
the  part  of  both  Japan  and  China. 
The  loss  to  Japan  of  an  area  within  its  own 
litical  and  fiscal  orbit  which  has  been  the  prin- 
>al  source  of  its  sugar  requirements  and  which 
oduced  a  substantial  part  of  the  Japanese  defi- 
ney  in  rice  supply  will  operate  to  compel  Japan 
reafter  to  divert  to  the  purchase  of  such  essential 
ments  as  sugar  and  rice  the  foreign-exchange 
■dits  which  have  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the 
rchase  from  foreign  countries  of  war  materials, 
te  loss  of  Formosa  will  in  this  sense  contribute, 
an  important  degree,  to  supporting  the  controls 
lich  will  be  established  toward  preventing  the 
irmament  of  Japan. 

Both  patience  and  foresight  will  be  needed  by 
;  Chinese  to  resolve  the  problems  which  will 
se  in  the  reintegration  of  Formosa  into  the  econ- 
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omy  of  China.  The  island  has  thus  far  been  a 
relatively  productive  area,  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing among  the  Formosan  Chinese  has  been  some- 
what higher  than  that  of  the  people  in  the  coa  tal 
areas  of  China  adjacent  to  Formosa,  who  have 
been  exposed  for  some  years  to  the  destructive 
effects  of  Japanese  occupation.  The  people  of 
Formosa  have  suffered  less  from  currency  inflation 
than  either  the  Japanese  people  or  the  people  of 
China.  There  should,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Chinese,  with  their  rapidly  growing  sense  of 
nationalism,  with  the  increase  in  the  spread  of 
education,  and  with  the  progressively  expanding 
economy  which  China  can  expect  to  enjoy  in  the 
future,  should  be  capable  of  resolving  these 
problems. 


Protection  of  Bulgarian 
Political  Leader 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  June  2] 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  24  Mr.  G.  M. 
Dimitrov,  until  recently  Secretary  General  of  the 
Agrarian  Party  in  Bulgaria,  believing  that  his  life 
was  in  immediate  danger  from  irresponsible  ele- 
ments, sought  refuge  at  the  residence  of  the  United 
States  ^Representative  at  Sofia,  Mr.  Maynai-d  B. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Dimitrov  is  a  Bulgarian  political 
leader  representing  a  large  democratic  element, 
with  a  long  and  honorable  record  of  loyalty  to 
democratic  principles  and  the  Allied  cause. 

Mr.  Barnes  immediately  placed  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Bulgarian  authorities,  seeking  to  be  re- 
lieved of  Mr.  Dimitrov's  custody  in  circumstances 
which  he  could  accept  as  providing  adequate  as- 
surance that  Mr.  Dimitrov  would  be  given  effective 
protection  from  physical  violence  and  that  his  legal 
rights  would  be  fully  safeguarded. 

The  matter  has  since  been  under  constant  discus- 
sion with  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  have  not  yet 
found  a  solution  which  would  provide  against  Mr. 
Dimitrov's  becoming  a  victim  of  the  violence  from 
which  he  seeks  protection. 

The  Soviet  and  British  Governments  have  been 
kept  informed  of  these  developments. 
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Renewal  of  Trade  Agreements  Act 

Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON1 


I 


[Released  to  the  press  May  30] 

I  will  not  take  the  committee's  time  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  which  was  covered  in  my  state- 
ment before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  hearings  on  the  Doughton  bill,  a  copy 
of  which  statement  is  now  in  the  hands  of  each 
member  of  this  committee.2  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  discuss  briefly  a  few  of  the  high  points 
which  emerged  from  the  House  hearings,  and  I 
will  then  endeavor  to  answer  such  questions  as 
members  of  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Organization  which  is  being  set  up  in  San 
Francisco  to  preserve  the  peace  will  fail  of  its 
purpose  unless  the  nations  of  the  world  are  as 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  economic  field  as  they 
are  in  the  political  field. 

Nations  which  act  as  enemies  in  the  marketplace 
cannot  long  be  friends  at  the  council  table. 

This  has  been  recognized  in  San  Francisco  by 
placing  the  Social  and  Economic  Council  on  a  par 
with  the  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  in 
the  framework  of  the  Organization. 

The  delegates  at  San  Francisco  and  the  peoples 
for  whom  they  speak  know  that  victory  in  this 
war  will  not  bring  enduring  peace  but  only  the 
opportunity  to  work  for  enduring  peace.  They 
know,  as  their  predecessors  of  25  years  ago  failed 
to  realize,  that  the  most  elaborate  arrangements 
for  the  maintenance  of  political  and  military 
peace  will  soon  disintegrate  if  the  world  again 
engages  in  the  type  of  economic  warfare  it  waged 
between  the  two  world  wars. 

The  trade-agreements  program,  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals,  the  effort  to  break  up  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cartelization  of  international  trade, 
the  removal  of  government  restrictions  and  gov- 
ernment trading,  both  here  and  abroad,  are  all 
part  of  our  plan  to  get  international  commerce 
back  into  the  hands  of  private  people  as  quickly 
as  war  conditions  will  permit. 

There  are  only  two  roads  open  to  us  in  shaping 
our  economic  policies  in  the  post-war  world. 

We  can  follow  the  path  of  economic  liberalism, 


in  keeping  with  our  democratic  principles  ant 
traditions,  and  without  which  no  peace  structun 
will  long  stand;  or  we  can  take  the  road  to  eco 
nomic  nationalism  leading  inevitably  to  regimen 
tation,  to  state  trading,  to  international  irritation 
and  retaliations,  and,  in  the  end,  to  the  creation  o 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  seeds  of  conflict  ar< 
sown. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  overstatement  to  say  tha 
most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will  tab 
the  same  road  we  take;  but  they  will  only  take  th- 
read to  economic  liberalism  if  we  give  prompt  am 
vigorous  leadership. 

We  have  been  so  busy  winning  the  war  that  w 
have  had  too  little  time  to  think  about  the  gravi 
economic  problems  with  which  the  world  will  b 
faced  in  the  post-war  period. 

But  we  all  recognize  that  a  gigantic  job  of  re 
construction  and  development  is  to  be  done  in  the 
world  at  the  end  of  this  war. 

The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  02 
supply  of  the  enormous  volume  of  machinery 
equipment,  tools,  and  technical  know-how  whicl 
will  be  required  to  do  this  job. 

Surely  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  in  our  owr. 
enlightened  self-interest  to  help  the  world  get 
back  on  its  feet. 

We  cannot  long  expect  to  have  a  high  level  oJ 
employment  and  prosperity  in  our  country  if  1 
good  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  still  flat  01 
its  back  because  of  the  devastation  of  the  war. 

Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  there  has  been  ar 
enormous  expansion  during  the  war  in  our  pro 
ductive  facilities  of  the  very  kind  of  goods  thai 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  have  for  reconstruction 
So  great  has  been  this  expansion  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  home  market  to  absorb  our  entire 
production.  Hence,  if  these  plants  are  to  continue 
to  operate  and  furnish  jobs  we  must  find  market' 
abroad  for  their  surplus  production. 

To  sum  up : 

We  have  the  goods  for  sale  and  the  world  des- 
perately needs  these  goods  in  enormous  quantities:  t 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  May  30 
1945. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1945,  p.  752. 
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he  problem  is  to  find  the  dollars  with  which  to 
pake  payment. 
Under  these  circumstances,  does  anyone  doubt 
a;  some  way  will  be  found  to  bring  buyer  and 
eller  together? 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  customers  must  pay 
D  their  own  goods  and  services,  but  this  will  not 
fe  possible  for  several  years  for  the  obvious  rea- 
jon  that  they  will  first  have  to  restore  and  develop 
heir  own  productive  facilities  before  they  can 
>roduce  a  surplus  over  and  beyond  their  own 
equirements. 

!  Hence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  grant  credits 
prough  the  facilities  of  the  International  Bank 
|or  Reconstruction  and  Development,  if  its  estab- 
fshment  is  approved  by  the  Congress,  and  through 

iie  Export-Import  Bank  if  the  Congress  provides 
;  with  additional  lending  facilities,  and  through 
ther  sources,  private  and  governmental. 

In  all  probability  our  investments  abroad,  gov- 
rnmental  and  private,  will  total  some  billions  of 
lollars  in  the  first  few  years  after  the  war,  assum- 
ng  always  that  we  are  successful  in  building  a 
rorld  organization  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
rhich  will  give  reasonable  hope  to  expect  that  the 
>eace  of  the  world  will  not  again  be  broken,  at 
east  for  many  years  to  come. 

Now,  for  the  debtor  countries  to  pay  the  in- 
erest  and  dividends  on  such  investments  and  con- 
inue  to  buy  our  goods,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
hat  trade  discriminations  be  eliminated  and  that 
xcessive  barriers  to  the  international  movement 
)f  goods,  such  as  tariffs,  quotas,  et  cetera,  be 
ubstantially  lowered. 

This  the  trade-agreements  program  is  doing  and 
hould  continue  to  do. 

Nobody  wants  to  repeat  the  course  we  followed 
fter  the  first  World  War.  We  had  somewhat  the 
ame  problem  then  that  we  have  now.  The  way 
ve  met  that  problem  was  to  provide  lavishly  the 
lecessary  credits  which  foreign  countries  required 
or  buying  our  goods,  but  we  accompanied  that 
rith  three  separate  advances  in  the  tariff  which 
aade  it  impossible  for  our  foreign  debtors  to  make 
•ayment  in  dollars.  They  received  goods,  not  dol- 
ars,  but  we  asked  them  to  repay  in  dollars,  which 
hey  could  not  do. 

The  trouble  was  that  our  change  from  a  debtor 
o  a  great  creditor  nation  was  so  sudden  that  we 
ontinued  to  act  like  a  debtor. 

Everybody  remembers  the  consequences  of  that 
•olicy.   We  not  only  lost  our  money  but  we  created 


much  international  ill-will  as  well;  and  when  we 
suddenly  stopped  lending,  our  exports  dried  up. 
These  actions  of  ours  played  an  important  part  in 
deepening  and  widening  the  depression  which 
followed. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  agreements  with  other  countries 
whereby  we  trade  concessions  in  our  import  duties 
on  goods  we  buy  from  them  for  reductions  in  their 
import  duties  and  other  restrictions  on  goods  they 
buy  from  us. 

This  is  merely  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
good  business  and  of  good  hard  common  sense  to 
the  job  of  tariff  adjustment. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  exorbitant  rates  in  the 
Smoot-Hawley  bill,  many  of  them  running  over 
100  percent,  can  deny  that  tariff  adjustment, 
selectively  and  carefully  made,  is  called  for. 

At  the  time  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  went  into 
effect,  11  years  ago,  the  average  rate  of  duty  on 
our  dutiable  imports  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill 
was  about  50  percent. 

Under  the  careful,  selective  process  of  tariff  ad- 
justment under  the  Hull  trade- agreements  pro- 
gram, this  average  rate  of  duty  has  been  brought 
down  to  about  35  percent. 

In  the  meantime  corresponding  concessions  have 
been  obtained  in  the  import  duties  of  other  coun- 
tries, international  trade  has  been  materially  ex- 
panded, and  no  American  industry  can  show  that 
it  has  been  seriously  injured  in  the  process. 

A  rumor  has  freely  circulated  that  certain  Amer- 
ican industries  have  been  singled  out  as  inefficient 
industries  and,  if  the  additional  authority  provided 
for  in  the  bill  is  granted,  the  State  Department  will 
use  such  authority  to  "trade  off"  these  inefficient 
industries  for  other  industries  which  can  compete 
in  the  world  market. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
this. 

The  State  Department  has  never  construed  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  a  license  to  remake  the 
industrial  or  agricultural  pattern  of  America.  The 
record  of  11  years  of  administration  of  the  act 
should  prove  that. 

If,  however,  there  is  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
regarding  the  use  of  the  act  to  seriously  injure 
American  industry,  this  doubt  should  be  completely 
dispelled  by  the  letter  of  May  25th  from  President 
Truman  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Eayburn.  This 
short  letter  reads  as  follows : 
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My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

Supplementing  our  conversation  yesterday,  I 
wish  to  repeat  that  I  regard  the  pending  measure 
for  the  renewal  and  strengthening  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  of  the  first  order  of  importance 
for  the  success  of  my  Administration. 

I  assume  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  act  will  be 
renewed.  The  real  question  is  whether  the  renewal 
is  to  be  in  such  form  as  to  make  the  act  effective. 
For  that  purpose  the  enlargement  of  authority 
provided  by  section  2  of  the  pending  bill  is 
essential. 

I  have  had  drawn  to  my  attention  statements  to 
the  effect  that  this  increased  authority  might  be 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  or  "trade  out" 
segments  of  American  industry,  American  agricul- 
ture, or  American  labor.  No  such  action  was  taken 
under  President  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull,  and 
no  such  action  will  take  place  under  my  presidency. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Harry  S.  Truman 

Although  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been 
in  effect  for  11  years,  there  are  still  hundreds  of 
imported  commodities  on  which  the  rates  of  duty 
are  unduly  restrictive — many  rates  are  in  excess  of 
50  percent,  and  in  this  group  are  many  commodi- 
ties with  rates  of  duty  running  over  75  percent, 
and  even  in  excess  of  100  percent. 

It  is  essential  that  the  additional  authority  asked 
for  in  section  2  be  granted  because  the  full  re- 
duction permitted  under  the  original  act  has 
already  been  made  in  respect  of  certain  commodi- 
ties supplied  by  our  principal  foreign  customers. 
In  respect  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada, 
our  two  best  customers,  we  have  already  made  re- 
ductions under  the  program  on  about  90  percent 
of  our  total  dutiable  imports  from  these  countries. 
In  respect  of  the  other  western  European  coun- 
tries and  the  principal  Latin  American  countries 
we  have  also  used  up  the  major  part  of  our  bar- 
gaining power. 

Now,  it  is  highly  desirable,  with  the  resumption 
of  peacetime  trade  following  the  end  of  the  war, 
that  new  trade  agreements  be  negotiated  with  these 
countries.  Good  business  considerations  dictate 
this.  The  pattern  of  post-war  trade  will  differ  in 
many  important  respects  from  the  trade  of  the 
pre-war  period.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
it  is  so  much  in  our  interest  to  bring  about  a 
further  lowering  of  foreign  trade  barriers  against 
our  exports,  we  should  negotiate  new  trade  agree- 
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ments  with  these  countries.     But  we  cannot  ac-  I 
complish  this  purpose  unless  we  have  something 
with  which  to  negotiate.    Section  2  gives  us  the 
additional  bargaining  power  which  we  require. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  however  that  sec-  f 
tion  2  does  not  give  us  authority  to  reduce  rates  by 
75  percent  from  the  original  Smoot-Hawley  rates 
as  so  many  people  seem  to  think. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  gives  us  authority  to  make 
agreements  involving  reduction  in  our  rates  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  tariff  rates  in  effect  on  January 
1, 1945. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  respect  of  37 
percent  of  our  dutiable  imports  by  value,  no  re- 
duction whatever  has  been  made  so  far  in  import 
duties  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

Hence,  as  to  these  imports,  amounting  to  37  per- 
cent  of  the  total,  the  present  bill  gives  no  addi- 
tional authority  whatsoever. 

In  respect  of  another  21  percent  of  dutiable  im- 
ports by  value,  reductions  in  duty  have  been  made 
in  varying  percentages  under  50  percent.  There- 
fore, some  additional  authority  is  provided  in  the 
pending  bill  in  respect  of  these  imports. 

As  regards  the  remaining  42  percent  of  our  duti- 
able imports  by  value,  agreements  have  been  en- 
tered into  providing  for  the  full  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  duties  authorized  under  the  original  act. 
.If  Congress  should  grant  the  authority  provided 
for  in  section  2  of  the  pending  bill,  the  President 
would  then  have  authority  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
the  commodities  constituting  this  42  percent  of  our 
imports  by  another  50  percent. 

May  I  point  out,  however,  that  this  bill  is  merely 
an  enabling  act  and  that  it  will  be  as  carefully 
and  deliberately  administered  in  the  future  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  It  has  taken  11  years  under 
the  old  law  to  make  the  full  authorized  reductions 
on  42  percent  of  our  dutiable  imports.  All  re- 
ductions have  been  very  carefully  and  selectively 
made  and  have  been  hedged  about,  when  needed, 
with  all  kinds  of  special  safeguards.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  describes  the  process 
very  well  in  the  following  excerpt  from  their 
report  on  the  bill : 

"One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  as  is  apparent  from  any  fair 
analysis  of  the  agreements  is  the  extreme  care  . 
which  the  President  and  the  trade-agreements  or- 
ganization have  taken  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  American  producers.    In  cases  where  it  ap- 
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pars  that  some  concession  is  desirable  but  that 
in  unrestricted  concession  might  cause  damage, 
he  concessions  actually  made  have  been  definitely 
united.  Pursuant  to  the  wise  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  original  act  not  only  to  proclaim 
changes  in  duties  but  also  impose  'additional  im- 
port restrictions,'  concessions  have  been  circum- 
scribed, wherever  necessary,  by  reclassifications, 
changes  in  form  of  duties,  tariff  quotas,  and  abso- 
lute quotas.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  law  and  also 
that  of  the  committee,  that  these  same  protec- 
tive measures  shall  be  used  in  connection  with 
future  agreements  whenever  circumstances  require 
them." 

Other  witnesses  will  testify  in  detail  regarding 
the  procedure  followed  in  the  administration  of 
the  act,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  so 
much  care  and  deliberation  are  used  in  the  entire 
process  that  the  shortest  length  of  time  in  which 
an  agreement  has  been  negotiated  is  five  months 
and  that  the  average  period  of  negotiation  has 
been  in  excess  of  one  year. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  I  am  certain  that  the 
committee  knows  that  there  is  throughout  the 
world  a  great  shortage  of  goods  of  all  kinds. 

For  most  goods  it  will  take  several  years  to 
overcome  this  shortage. 

Meantime,  in  the  United  States,  due  to  a  great 
increase  in  productive  facilities,  to  important  tech- 
nologic progress,  and  to  the  enormous  savings 
which  have  been  accumulated  during  the  war,  we 
are  almost  certain  to  enjoy  for  the  first  few  post- 
war years  a  great  expansion  in  our  peacetime  econ- 
omy as  compared  with  the  pre-war  period. 

Many  economists  expect,  as  soon  as  reconversion 
has  been  completed,  that  we  shall  approach  a  total 
national  production  of  goods  and  services  of  150 
to  160  billions  of  dollars  as  compared  with  100 
billions  in  1939. 

Meantime,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
be  busily  engaged  with  problems  of  reconstruction 
and  development  and  restocking  of  goods  so  that 
they  will  not  possess  surpluses  in  any  consider- 
able volume  out  of  which  to  export  to  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country. 

Germany  and  Japan,  both  powerful  competi- 
tors in  the  pre-war  period,  will  undoubtedly  be 
industrially  impotent  for  many  years  following 
the  end  of  this  war. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  grave  fears  ex- 
pressed by  some  segments  of  American  industry 


regarding  the  passage  of  this  bill  appear  to  be 
wholly  unjustified. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  very  good  reason  to 
fear  the  consequences  if  this  bill  should  fail  to 
pass. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  the  tariff  policy  which  this 
bill  embodies,  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  the  re- 
turns that  will  be  due  us  on  the  large  foreign  loans 
which  we  shall  inevitably  make  during  the  recon- 
struction period. 

We  must  decide  now  whether  we  are  to  repeat 
the  dangerous  mistakes  of  the  1920's.  We  learned 
then  what  we  should  have  known  before,  that  for- 
eign loans  in  the  long  run  can  be  repaid  only  in 
goods  and  services.  Where  there  is  no  disposition 
to  accept  additional  quantities  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, efforts  to  obtain  repayment  of  foreign  loans 
are  bound  to  fail,  and  to  generate  international 
friction  and  hostility  in  the  process. 

Kather  than  give  money  away  under  the  misap- 
prehension that  we  are  lending  it,  I  should  prefer 
that  we  give  it  away  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
giving  it  away.  But  a  third  alternative,  which  I 
prefer  to  either  of  these,  is  to  lend  it  and  get  it 
back. 

An  effective  trade-agreements  program,  which 
this  bill  would  authorize,  would  enable  us  to  create 
the  conditions  in  which  repayment  could  be  made. 
By  a  careful  and  selective  process  of  scaling  down 
our  tariff  barriers,  we  may  expect  to  receive  in 
return  for  our  loans  not  notices  of  default  but 
useful  goods  and  services  as  well  as  important  con- 
cessions for  our  exports. 

The  usefulness  of  this  bill,  however,  in  facilitat- 
ing the  repayment  of  our  foreign  loans,  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  profound  impact  which  it  would 
have  on  the  structure  of  the  world's  economic 
system. 

In  the  critical  years  immediately  ahead  of  us, 
this  bill  is  an  instrument  we  need  to  resist  the 
growth  and  spread  of  economic  nationalism,  and 
to  reinforce  economic  liberalism  and  free 
enterprise. 

Strong  currents  of  nationalism  have  always  been 
among  the  aftermaths  of  great  wars.  This  war  is 
no  exception.  Powerful  impulses  toward  economic 
nationalism  are  already  apparent  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  am  convinced  that  these  forces  can  be 
curbed,  and  that  the  world  can  be  made  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  liberal  free-enterprise  sys- 

(Continued  on  page  1038) 
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President  Harry  S.  Truman, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  G. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  : 

I  have  the  honor  at  this  time  to  present  to  you 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  Custodian.  The  report  covers  activities 
to  June  30, 1944. 

The  Office  of  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  had 
as  its  principal  task  the  control  of  those  types  of 
enemy  property  which  require  active  management 
in  the  interests  of  the  war  effort.  Broadly,  the 
enemy  property  under  my  control  falls  into  four 
general  categories :  business  enterprises ;  industrial 
property,  that  is,  patents,  trade-marks  and  copy- 
rights ;  real  and  personal  property ;  and  property 
under  judicial  administration.  Wherever  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  in  the  national  interest,  the 
Office  has  also  been  concerned  with  property  inter- 
ests of  residents  of  countries  which  have  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  particularly  industrial 
property  and  a  limited  number  of  business 
enterprises. 

The  net  value  of  the  Government's  equity  in  for- 
merly enemy-owned  property  vested  by  this  Office 
has  been  estimated  at  $212,400,000  as  of  June  30, 
1944.  This  estimate  excludes  approximately 
46,000  patents,  patent  applications,  unpatented 
inventions,  and  patent  contracts;  over  200,000 
copyrights;  and  more  than  400  trade-marks. 
These  industrial  properties  have  not  been  given 
any  dollar  valuation. 

Action  taken  by  this  Office  gives  it  direct  or 
indirect  control  over  assets  valued  at  $443,800,000. 
Vesting  action  accounts  for  control  over  $327,200,- 
000  representing  the  estimated  total  value  of  prop- 
erties located  in  the  United  States  and  in  friendly 
territories,  consisting  largely  of  assets  belonging 
to  business  enterprises  in  which  this  Office  has 
obtained  either  complete  or  partial  ownership. 
About  $31,600,000  represents  property  supervised 
by  the  Office  without  any  ownership  interest;  the 


remaining  $85,000,000  represents  those  assets  of 
vested  business  enterprises  which  are  located  in 
enemy  and  enemy-occupied  countries. 

As  additional  property  of  the  above-mentioned 
types  owned  by  nationals  of  enemy  countries  is  dis- 
covered, it  is  being  vested.  In  the  process  of  un- 
covering enemy  ownership  and  control  this  Office 
has  investigated  more  than  2,000  business  enter- 
prises. The  prevalence  of  cloaking  has  made  it 
necessary  to  investigate,  in  addition  to  business  en- 
terprises admittedly  owned  by  enemies,  enterprises 
which  are  nominally  owned  by  nationals  of  neutral 
countries. 

Interests  in  387  business  enterprises  have  been 
vested  as  of  June  30, 1944.  Of  these  firms  128  are 
being  operated  as  going  concerns.  The  primary  ob- 
jectives of  this  Office,  once  it  has  freed  the  enter- 
prises from  enemy  control,  are  to  assure  their  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  war  effort  and  to  sell  them 
to  Americans  for  operation  as  useful  parts  of  the 
American  economy.  As  of  June  30, 1944,  vested  in- 
terests in  11  business  enterprises  have  been  sold. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  enterprises  are  being 
liquidated  so  that  their  assets  and  labor  supply 
can  be  made  available  to  other  producers.  These 
enterprises  in  liquidation  were  engaged  in  bank- 
ing, insurance,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  etc. 
Some  of  them  had  been  already  in  liquidation  at 
the  time  of  vesting ;  the  others  were  either  unprof- 
itable or  considered  to  serve  no  useful  function  in 
the  war  economy. 

One  measure  that  has  been  accomplished  with 
vested  enterprises  is  the  contribution  which  they 
have  been  making  to  the  war  effort.  Many  of  the 
vested  manufacturing  companies  are  contributing 
directly  to  military  production.  In  1943  their 
sales  of  war  material  alone  exceeded  their  total 
volume  of  sales  of  civilian  and  military  goods  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  A  few  of  their  products 
include  aviation  magnetos,  potash,  armor  plate,  po- 
tassium persulphate,  pharmaceuticals,  surgical  in- 
struments, coal  tar  dyes  and  photographic  sup 
plies. 
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The  Office  has  been  selling  vested  real  and 
personal  property  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Careful  attention  has  been  devoted  to  working  out 
satisfactory  sales  procedures,  and  much  real  and 
personal  property  has  been  sold  on  a  competitive 
basis  at  prices  which  have  compared  favorably 
with  the  appraised  values  of  the  property. 

Approximately  $34,000,000  of  vested  assets  rep- 
resents property  under  judicial  administration. 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  delegated  in  Executive 
Order  No.  9193,  this  Office  receives  service  of  proc- 
ess or  notice  on  behalf  of  persons  in  enemy  and 
snemy-occupied  territory,  and  represents  such 
persons  in  judicial  and  administrative  proceed- 
ings. As  of  June  30,  1944,  there  have  been  3,311 
jases  in  which  this  Office  has  designated  attorneys, 
ilmost  all  of  whom  were  members  of  its  legal  staff. 
rhis  service,  rendered  at  a  minimum  cost,  has 
benefited  the  courts,  the  fiduciaries,  and  many 
)ther  Americans  and  friendly  foreigners. 

As  indicated  earlier,  patents  are  not  being  sold. 
Patents  vested  from  nationals  of  enemy  countries 
ffhich  had  not  already  been  exclusively  licensed 
it  the  time  of  vesting  have  been  made  freely  avail- 
ible  to  all  Americans  under  a  policy  of  royalty- 
free  nonexclusive  licensing. 

As  of  June  30, 1944,  the  Office  has  issued  licenses 
:overing  5,853  different  patents  and  patent  appli- 
:ations,  and  two  or  more  licenses  have  been  issued 
inder  1,161  of  these  patents.  Through  a  wide- 
ipread  publicity  program  thousands  of  patents 
lave  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  potential 
isers.  The  patents  held  by  this  Office  cover  a 
vide  range  of  fields  but  are  most  heavily  coneen- 
rated  in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  electrical  equip- 
aent,  plastics,  and  pharmaceuticals. 

The  policy  of  licensing  patents  nonexclusively 
md  royalty-free  originally  applied  to  all  vested 
>atents.  Such  a  policy  eliminated  the  need  for 
rbitrary  rate  fixing,  and  was  considered  the  most 
ffective  method  of  maximizing  the  use  of  the 
>atents. 

Since  the  nationals  of  allied  and  neutral  coun- 
ries  have  continued  to  collect  royalties  on  their 
Lmerican  patents,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
tationals  of  enemy-occupied  countries  whose  pat- 
nts  were  vested  should  not  be  deprived  of  returns 
n  their  patents  used  during  the  war  period.  The 
nrden  of  negotiating  royalty  contracts  under 
hese    patents    happens    to    be    relatively    light 
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LETTER    OF    TRANSMITTAL    TO    THE 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  White  House, 

May  21, 1946. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 
I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  on  proceed- 
ings had  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  for  the  period 
beginning  June  30, 1943,  and  ending  June 
30, 1944. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 


because  of  the  small  number  of  applications 
for  licenses  under  patents  formerly  owned  by 
nationals  of  enemy-occupied  countries. 

There  were  in  force  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
many  contracts  between  American  firms  and 
nationals  of  foreign  countries  providing  for  such 
matters  as  the  licensing  or  assignment  to  Amer- 
icans of  patents  taken  out  in  this  country  by  for- 
eigners. It  is  our  policy  to  vest  the  rights  of 
nationals  of  enemy  countries  under  such  contracts, 
even  in  situations  in  which  the  patents  themselves 
are  not  vestible. 

As  of  June  30,  1944,  this  Office  held  877  foreign 
interests  in  624  patent  contracts.  Some  of  the  con- 
tracts in  which  interests  were  vested  were  agree- 
ments fixing  selling  prices  or  restricting  produc- 
tion, use,  sale,  or  market  areas,  thus  serving  as 
the  foundation  of  international  cartels.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  of  Justice  we  are  try- 
ing to  remove  the  restrictions  wherever  it  can  be 
done  without  invading  the  rights  of  persons  who 
have  acquired  legitimate  interests  in  the  patents. 
The  plan  of  operation  now  in  effect  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  voluntary  negotiation  with  the 
American  parties  to  the  patent  contracts. 

In  copyrights,  as  in  patents,  this  Office  has 
vested  the  interests  of  nationals  of  both  enemy 
and  enemy-occupied  countries.  Unlike  patents, 
copyrights  are  vested  on  a  selective  basis.  A  de- 
termination to  vest  is  made  if  the  material  is  of 
importance  to  the  war  effort,  if  a  failure  to  vest 
would  lead  to  unlicensed  exploitation  or  deteriora- 
tion of  a  work  owned  by  a  friendly  alien,  or  if 
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pre-war  contracts  provide  for  the  payment  of 
royalties. 

The  most  important  objective  of  the  copyright 
program  is  to  make  foreign  scientific  literature 
freely  available  to  American  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians engaged  in  war  work.  Scientific  books  are 
licensed  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  and  licenses  are 
royalty-free  until  all  costs  of  reproduction  have 
been  covered.  After  that  time  royalties,  computed 
at  standard  rates,  accrue  to  this  Office.  As  of  June 
30,  1944,  117  books  have  been  published  and  an 
additional  286  books  have  been  licensed  for  repub- 
lication. Seven  hundred  other  scientific  books, 
many  of  them  recent  works,  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  American  publishers  of  technical 
works  for  purposes  of  possible  republication.  The 
Office  of  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  also 
licensed  for  reproduction  1,592  works  other  than 
books,  including  musical  compositions  and  miscel- 
laneous items.  Eight  million  feet  of  motion  pic- 
ture film,  representing  1,500  titles,  formerly  owned 
by  nationals  of  enemy  or  enemy-occupied  coun- 
tries, have  been  vested.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  film  has  been  used  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Services,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
by  other  agencies. 

Trade-marks,  like  copyrights,  have  been  vested 
on  a  selective  basis.  Where  trade-marks  have  been 
legitimately  used  by  vested  business  enterprises, 
it  is  the  policy  of  this  Office  to  sell  such  marks  to 
the  users  before  the  firms  are  sold.  Likewise, 
vested  trade-marks  related  to  nonvested  enter- 
prises will  be  sold  to  those  enterprises  which  had 
been  using  them.  Trade-marks  used  by  former 
enemy  owners  as  descriptive  designations  for 
patented  products,  the  patents  for  which  have 
been  vested,  will  be  made  available  to  American 
licensees  under  these  vested  patents.  Trade-marks 
used  only  on  goods  manufactured  abroad  and  sold 
here  or  trade-marks  owned  of  record  in  the  United 
States  but  never  used  on  goods  made  or  sold  here 
are  not  being  transferred  to  new  owners. 

In  the  course  of  carrying  out  its  functions  this 
Office  has  received  over  2,000  claims  of  persons  as- 
serting a  right  to  relief  from  or  against  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian.  In  order  to  handle  these 
claims  a  Vested  Property  Claims  Committee,  di- 

1  Executive  Agreement  Series  328. 

2  Executive  Agreement  Series  214. 
"Executive  Agreement  Series  281. 
*  Botjletin  of  Apr.  24,  1943,  p.  354. 


vorced  from  all  other  activities  of  the  agency,  wan 
set  up  on  July  22, 1943. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of  property  in- 
terests acquired  as  a  result  of  the  present  war,  the 
Office  has  been  responsible  for  certain  alien  prop- 
erty matters  remaining  from  the  First  World  War. 

Under  Executive  Order  No.  9325,  the  necessary 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  Custodian  have  been  periodically  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  have  been  financed  out  of  the  enemy  properties 
held  by  the  Office. 

The  Office  of  Alien  Property  Custodian  intends 
in  this  report,  as  in  all  its  documents  and  actions,! 
to  keep  you  and  the  Congress  fully  informed  of 
its  activities.  In  addition  this  report  presents  de- 
tailed discussions  of  the  various  problems  which 
have  confronted  the  Office,  the  solutions  reached, 
and  the  reasons  for  them. 

By  request  of  the  Inter-Agency  Publications 
Committee  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the 
Congress,  the  list  of  the  persons  employed  by  this 
Office  and  the  salary  paid  to  each  is  not  printed  in 
this  report.    This  information  is  being  transmitted 
separately  to  you  and  the  Congress  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  and  copies  are  open  to  inspection  by  i 
the  public.    All  appointments  by  the  Office,  seiz- 
ures of  property,  sales  of  such  property,  and  our  I 
activities  as  owners  or  supervisors  of  vested  prop- 
erty are  always  matters  of  public  record. 
Respectfully, 

James  E.  Maekham, 
Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Military-Mission  Agreement 

El  Salvador 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
May  18  and  19,  1945  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  El  Salvador  agreed  to  extend 
for  one  year  the  agreement,  which  was  signed  at 
San  Salvador  May  21, 1943,1  for  the  assignment  of 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  to  serve  as 
Director  of  the  Military  School  and  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  El  Salvador.  The  1943  agree- 
ment replaced  an  agreement  on  the  same  subject 
signed  at  San  Salvador  March  27,  1941,2  which 
was  extended  by  an  exchange  of  notes  signed 
October  14  and  November  24,  1942 3  and  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  signed  March  25,  1943.4 
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Limitation  of  the  Production  of  Opium 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA 


The  American  Embassy  at  Chungking  sent  the 
)llowing  note,  dated  September  14,  1944,  to  the 
[inistry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Chinese 
overnment : 

"The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ents  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and,  un- 
iv  instruction,  has  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  the 
[formation  of  the  Chinese  Government,  a  copy  of 
ublic  Law  400,  Seventy-eighth  Congress  of  the 
hited  States  of  America,  approved  July  1,  1944, 
i  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  production  of 
Dium  to  medicinal  and  scientific  requirements, 
id  to  communicate  to  the  Chinese  Government 
le  comments,  information  and  suggestions  set 
>rth  below : 

"The  American  Government  is,  of  course,  aware 
iat  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  is  prohib- 
ed  in  China  and  has  noted  with  gratification  the 
irious  measures  set  forth  in  an  aide-memoire 
om  the  Chinese  Embassy  dated  July  15,  1944, 
sing  taken  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  this  end. 
"The  American  Government  desires,  however,  at 
is  time  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
nment  to  the  world  narcotics  situation  and  to 
rpress  the  hope  that  the  Chinese  Government 
ill  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  other  nations 
:  the  world  in  the  solution  of  the  opium  problem. 
"As  the  Chinese  Government  already  knows, 
ie  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
etherlands,  after  pursuing  for  many  years  a  pol- 
y  of  gradual  suppression  of  the  use  of  smoking 
)ium,  announced  on  November  10,  1943,  their 
visions  to  prohibit  the  use  of  smoking  opium  in 
eir  Far  Eastern  territories  when  those  territo- 
es  are  freed  from  Japanese  occupation  and  not 
reestablish  their  opium  monopolies. 
"Following  the  surrender  of  Japan,  the  Ameri- 
n  Government,  in  cooperation  with  other  inter- 
ted  governments,  will  do  everything  possible  to 
"event  Japan  and  the  Japanese  from  spreading 
ie  use  of  narcotics  for  the  satisfaction  of  ad- 
ction. 

"After  the  war,  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  of 
e  British  and  Netherlands  Governments  and  the 


uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Chinese  and 
United  States  Governments,  there  will  be  no  legi- 
timate market  for  smoking  opium  in  a  vast  Far 
Eastern  area.  Consequently,  in  future,  exports 
of  opium  will  have  to  be  limited  to  the  demands  of 
the  world  market  for  opium  for  medical  and  scien- 
tific requirements. 

"The  American  Government  concurs  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  British  Government,  as  stated  in  its 
announcement  of  November  10,  1943,  in  regard  to 
the  prohibition  of  smoking  opium  in  the  Far  East 
that  "The  success  of  the  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
tion will  depend  on  the  steps  taken  to  limit  and 
control  the  production  of  opium  in  other  coun- 
tries." In  this  connection  the  total  requirements 
of  the  world  for  raw  opium  for  the  years  1933  to 
1938,  as  computed  from  League  of  Nations  docu- 
ments O.  C.  1781  (1),  August  27,  1940  and  O.  C. 
1758,  April  15, 1939,  are  reproduced  below : 


For  manufac- 

tured narcotic 

For  prepared 

Total 

drugs 

opium 

kilograms 

1933 

227, 494 

297,  325 

524,  819 

1934 

245,  201 

348,  503 

593,  704 

1935 

255,808 

326,  047 

581,  855 

1936 

323, 114 

345,  949 

668,  063 

1937 

343,  841 

390, 148 

733,  989 

1938 

312, 832 

374,  248 

687,  080 

"During  the  period  immediately  after  the  war,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  world  market  for  opium  for 
medical  purposes  will  require  about  400,000  kilo- 
grams of  opium,  whereas  world  production  of  raw 
opium  for  the  year  1944  has  been  estimated  by 
experts  of  the  American  Government,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  exact  figures,  as  amounting  to  about 
2,400,000  kilograms.  There  is  also  production  in 
Central  Europe  of  morphine  direct  from  poppy 
straw  totaling  about  8,500  kilograms. 

"The  American  Government  believes  that  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  and  control  the  cultivation  of 
the  opium  poppy  in  order  to  suppress  drug  addic- 
tion and  the  illicit  traffic,  and  is  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  all  nations  in  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem.  It  hopes  that  China  and  all  opium- 
producing  countries  will  be  willing  to  participate 
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in  a  conference  which  is  expected  to  be  held  after 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  suitable 
poppy  limitation  convention,  preparations  for 
which  were  undertaken  several  years  ago  by  the 
Opium  Advisory  Committee. 

"In  the  hope  of  expediting  and  promoting  agree- 
ment, the  American  Government  suggests  that  the 
proposed  convention  should  contain  provisions : 

[Here  follow  the  18  provisions  as  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  December  10,  1944,  page  726.] 

"For  the  information  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  American  Government  is  suggesting  to 
each  opium-producing  country  with  which  it  has 
friendly  relations  that  it  would  be  helpful,  pending 
the  entering  into  effect  of  an  international  poppy 
limitation  convention,  if  it  would  give  considera- 
tion to  the  advisability  of  announcing  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  that  it  will  prohibit  the  pro- 
duction and  export  of  opium  for  other  than  strictly 
medicinal  and  scientific  purposes,  and  that  it  will 
take  effective  measures  to  prevent  illicit  production 
of  opium  in  its  territories  and  illicit  traffic  in 
opium  from  its  territories. 

"The  American  Government  believes  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  each  of  those  countries 
would  go  far  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  prepared  opium  in  the  Far  East 
and  to  safeguard  all  countries  against  the  possi- 
bility of  an  era  of  increased  drug  addiction  similar 
to  that  which  followed  the  first  World  War. 

"It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  if  most  of  the 
opium-producing  countries  were  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  common  good  by  limiting  production 
to  an  authorized  proportion  of  the  total  quantity 
of  opium  required  by  the  world  for  medical  and 
scientific  purposes,  and  one  country  were  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  opium  annu- 
ally for  its  own  non-medical  use,  such  a  reservoir 
would  inevitably  be  drawn  upon  by  illicit  traffick- 
ers for  their  supplies. 

"It  would  be  appreciated  if  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  communicate  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment its  observations  in  regard  to  the  provisions 
which  the  American  Government  has  suggested 
be  incorporated  in  the  proposed  poppy  limitation 
convention. 

Enclosure : 

Public  Law  400,  78th  Congress. 

"Chungking,  September  X|,  WW 


Translation  of  a  note  dated  January  19,  19. 
from   the   Ministry   of   Foreign    Affairs   of   t 
Chinese  Government,  replying  to  the  note  of  t| 
American  Embassy,  follows : 

"The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents  \ 
compliments  to  the  American  Embassy  and  has  tl 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Embassj 
third  person  note  of  September  14,  1944,  enclosii 
a  copy  of  Public  Law  400,  approved  by  the  78) 
Congress,  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  pr 
duction  of  opium.  The  Embassy  also  commuc 
cated  to  the  Chinese  Government  certain  cod 
ments,  pertinent  information  and  suggestions  t< 
the  American  Government  concerning  the  suj 
pression  of  opium  and  requested  the  observatioi  i 
of  the  Chinese  Government  in  regard  to  the  pr< 
visions  suggested  by  the  American  Government  i 
be  included  in  an  international  poppy  limitatic 
convention. 

"As  the  Chinese  Government  has  consistent] 
followed  the  policy  of  rigid  suppression  of  na: 
cotics,  the  Chinese  Government  therefore  approvi 
in  principle  the  proposals  of  the  America 
Government. 

"Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Republic  of  China" 


=         THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Mission  at  Copenhagen 

The  American  Mission  at  Copenhagen,  Den 
mark,  was  established  on  May  9,  1945. 


Consulate  General  at  Genoa 

The  American   Consulate   General   at   Genoa 
Italy,  was  reestablished  May  15,  1945. 

Consulate  at  Milan 

The  American  Consulate  at  Milan,  Italy,  was 
reestablished  on  May  1, 1945. 
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Concerning  the  Sinking  of  the  "Awa  Maru" 

EXCHANGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  JAPAN 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


I 


i  [Released  to  the  press  May  29] 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Department's  press 
(release  in  regard  to  the  sinking  by  submarine 
'action  of  the  Japanese  vessel  Awa  Maru.1  The 
Awa  Marni  had  been  granted  Allied  safe-conduct 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  had  carried  as  part  of 
its  cargo  relief  supplies  intended  for  Allied  na- 
tionals in  Japanese  custody. 

The  following  communication  dated  April  26 
at  Tokyo,  protesting  the  sinking  of  this  ship,  has 
been  received  by  the  Department  of  State  through 
the  Swiss  Government : 

"One.  Japanese  Government  have  received 
communication  of  United  States  Government  con- 
cerning sinking  of  Awa  Maru  transmitted  by  note 
verbale  of  Swiss  Legation  Tokyo  17th  April,  stat- 
ing information  has  been  that  about  midnight, 
April  first  east  longitude  date  a  ship  was  sunk  by 
submarine  action  at  a  position  approximately  forty 
miles  from  the  estimated  scheduled  position  of 
Awa  Maim.  No  lights  or  special  illumination  were 
visible  at  any  time.  The  ship  sunk  almost  im- 
mediately. One  survivor  stated  that  the  ship  was 
the  Awa  Maru. 

"Two.  Prompted  by  traditional  humanitarian 
principles  Japanese  Government  complied  with 
repeated  earnest  requests  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  assistance  in  transporting  relief  sup- 
plies to  United  States  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war 
md  internees  in  Japanese  hands.  During  No- 
rember  1944  Japanese  Government  took  delivery 
3f  2,000  odd  tons  of  relief  supplies  which  had  been 
sent  from  United  States  to  Soviet  territory  in  East 
Asia  to  forward  same  to  Japan  proper,  Manchu- 
bio,  China,  and  southern  areas.  United  States 
Sovernment  guaranteed  to  Japanese  Government 
by  the  communication  transmitted  by  note  verbale 
jf  Swiss  Legation  in  Tokyo  on  12th  September, 
L944  that  Allied  governments  were  prepared  to 
iccord  safe  conduct  to  Japanese  ships  to  be  em- 
ployed in  transport  of  goods  between  ports  under 
Japanese  administration  and  Soviet  port  of  trans- 
shipment, Nakhodka.     As  notified  by  note  verbale 

1  Published  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  15,  1945,  p.  692. 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1945,  p.  188. 


addressed  to  Swiss  Legation,  Tokyo  on  21st 
November,  1944  Japanese  Government,  finding  it 
impossible  to  dispatch  ships  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  transporting  the  relief  supplies  to 
China  and  southern  areas,  decided  to  make  use 
of  the  spaces  of  ships  actually  plying  in  these  areas 
employing  one  ship  for  carrying  them  to  Shang- 
hai and  Tsingtao  and  another  to  southern  areas. 
The  Japanese  Government  understood  from 
above-mentioned  communication  from  United 
States  Government  that  these  ships  would  equally, 
with  the  ship  to  be  engaged  in  the  transport  be- 
tween Nakhodka  and  Japan,  be  guaranteed  not 
to  be  subjected  to  attack,  visit  or  any  interference 
whatever  by  United  States  and  Allied  forces  either 
on  their  outward  or  homeward  voyages  and  in 
reply  to  Japanese  Government's  request  for  con- 
firmation of  this  understanding,  United  States 
Government  through  note  verbale  of  Swiss  Lega- 
tion, Tokyo  13th  December,  1944  solemnly 
promised  that  the  two  ships  selected  to  transport 
relief  supplies  will  not  be  subjected  to  attack,  visit 
or  any  interference  by  United  States  and  Allied 
forces  either  on  outward  or  homeward  voyages 
connected  with  transportation  these  supplies. 
Again  by  their  note  verbale  30th  January  last, 
addressed  to  Swiss  Legation,  Tokyo,  Japanese 
Government  notified  United  States  Government 
that  in  accordance  with  understanding  reached 
between  Japanese  and  United  States  Government 
to  utilize  for  transport  or  relief  supplies  a  ship 
plying  between  Japan  and  southern  areas, 
Japanese  Government  had  decided  to  utilize  Awa 
Maru  for  same  purpose  and  requested  United 
States  Government  to  reconfirm  that  same  ship 
would  not  be  subjected  to  attack,  visit  or  any 
interference  whatever  by  United  States  and  Allied 
forces  either  on  outward  or  homeward  voyage. 
United  States  Government  through  note  verbale 
of  Swiss  Legation,  Tokyo  13th  February,  fully 
confirmed  above-mentioned  guarantee.  Awa 
Maru  sailed  from  Mozi  17th  February  and  after 
carrying  relief  supplies  to  southern  areas  started 
on  homeward  voyage.2  Since  the  night  of  first 
April,  however,  she  was  not  heard  of  and  all 
efforts  for  her  search  proved  futile.    Japanese 
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Government  inquired  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment 10th  April.  Japanese  Government  received 
United  States  Government's  communication  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  one  above.  It  has  now 
become  evident  that  Awa  Maru  sunk  by  a  United 
States  submarine  in  straits  of  Taiwan  at  midnight 
on  1st  April  and  that  1,000  and  several  hundreds 
of  her  passengers  and  the  cargoes  shared  her  fate. 

"Three.  As  stated  above  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  thrice  guaranteed  absolute  safety 
of  voyage  of  Awa  Maru.  Japanese  Government 
notified  United  States  Government  of  her  routes 
and  schedule  and  these  were  duly  noted  by  United 
States  Government.  She  following  same  routes 
according  to  same  schedule,  wore  the  marks  which 
had  been  notified  to  and  duly  noted  by  United 
States  Government  and  the  marks  were  illumi- 
nated and  navigation  lights  were  lighted  at  night. 
That  ship  was  at  scheduled  position  at  time  of 
sinking  is  clear  also  from  a  communication  re- 
ceived from  her  on  1st  April  immediately  before 
she  was  sunk.  Therefore,  it  cannot  but  be  con- 
cluded that  she  was  deliberately  and  wilfully 
attacked  and  sunk  by  United  States  submarine, 
responsibility  for  disaster,  therefore,  unmistak- 
ably lies  with  United  States  Government. 

"Four.  In  spite  of  United  States  Government's 
malicious  propaganda  distorting  fact  of  the  fair 
treatment  accorded  by  Japanese  Government  to 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees,  the  Jap- 
anese Government  have  unflinchingly  continued 
their  efforts  for  humanitarian  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war  and  internees  in  their  hands.  The 
Awa  Maru  was  selected  to  be  employed  in  such 
humanitarian  service  in  order  to  cope  with  United 
States  Government's  ardent  desire  and  in  the  face 
of  considerable  difficulties.  The  United  States 
force  in  violation  of  United  States  Government's 
solemn  promise  to  give  her  safe  conduct,  inter- 
cepted her  on  her  return  voyage  and  deliberately 
attacked  and  sunk  her.  This  is  the  most  out- 
rageous act  of  treachery  unparalleled  in  the  world 
history  of  war.  United  States  Government  are 
to  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  their  former  de- 
sire relating  to  the  treatment  of  United  States 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  in  Jap- 
anese hands.  Japanese  Government  most  em- 
phatically demand  that  United  States  Govern- 
ment bear  the  whole  responsibility  for  this 
disgraceful  act  committed  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  humanity  and  interna- 
f  ional  law.    Japanese  Government  as  well  as  Jap- 


anese people,  are  most  profoundly  indignant  j 
occurrence  of  this  extremely  outrageous  inciden 
They  will  watch  United  States  Government's  att 
tude  concerning  this  matter  with  most  serious  coi 
cern.  They  do  hereby  file  the  strongest  protet 
with  United  States  Government  and  declare  the 
they  reserve  all  rights  for  taking  any  such  meai 
ures  as  may  be  proved  necessary  to  cope  with  sue 
perfidious  act  on  the  part  of  United  States  Got 
ernment." 

The  United  States  Government  sent  the  f  ollov 
ing  reply,  dated  May  18,  to  the  Swiss  Governmei 
for  transmission  to  Tokyo,  and  it  is  presumed  the 
the  Japanese  Government  has  now  received  th 
reply : 

"The  Japanese  Government's  protest  concernin 
the  Awa  Maru  incident  has  been  received  by  tb 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"As  noted  in  previous  communications  concerr 
ing  this  incident,  all  the  facts  and  circumstance 
have  not  as  yet  been  determined.    An  investigz 
tion  is  now  in  progress  to  assemble  all  relevar 
information  and  the  commander  of  the  America 
submarine  has  been  ordered  tried  by  a  general 
court  martial  to  determine  the  question  of  primar  i 
responsibility  for  the  disaster.    In  these  circum 
stances,  therefore,  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States  cannot  accept,  prior  to  a  judicial  determi 
nation  of  the  question  of  responsibility,  the  charg 
of  the  Japanese  Government  that  responsibilit;  i 
for  the  disaster  unmistakably  lies  with  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  categoi 
ically  denies  the  Japanese  Government's  charg 
that  the  ship  was  deliberately  and  willfully  at 
tacked  and  sunk.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States  willfully  and  delib 
erately  to  violate  arrangements  entered  into  wit! 
a  foreign  state.  The  Japanese  Government  ma; 
be  assured  that  the  Government  of  the  Unitet 
States  likewise  views  this  incident  with  the  mos 
serious  concern  and  is  proceeding  expeditiousl; 
and  objectively  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  to  deter 
mine  the  question  of  responsibility.  The  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  will  take  such  equitabl 
measures  either  immediately  or  in  the  future  a 
the  dictates  of  justice  may  indicate  as  the  result  o 
the  investigation  and  court  martial. 

"While  some  question  may  exist  as  to  the  pro 
priety  of  the  utilization  of  this  ship  as  a  means  o 
evacuating  from  zones  of  danger  large  number: 
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f  Japanese  nationals,  including  Government  offi- 
als.  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sin- 
Tel  v  regrets  that  in  these  circumstances  there  \\  as 
ieh  a  heavy  loss  of  life,  and  sympathizes  with  the 
unilies  of  those  who  perished  in  this  disaster, 
he  heavv  death  toll  resulted  in  part  from  the  re- 
isal  of  survivors  to  accept  life  lines  thrown  to 
lem  from  the  submarine,  which  remained  on  the 
ene  making  every  effort  to  rescue  survivors. 

"There  is  no  valid  connection  between  this  dis- 
•tev  and  the  matter  of  treatment  to  be  accorded 
risoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  in  Japa- 
;se  custody.  The  Government  of  the  United 
tates  intends  to  continue  to  accord  to  Japanese 
uionals  in  its  custody  the  same  high  standard  of 
ire  and  treatment  as  heretofore  and  expects  that 
lere  will  be  no  intentional  deterioration  in  the 
eatment  of  Allied  nationals  in  Japanese  custody, 
he  Japanese  Government  is  hereby  put  on  notice 
iat  any  retaliatory  acts  against  Allied  nationals 

Japanese  custody  will  be  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
uicern  to  this  Government  and  any  persons  issu- 
g  or  executing  orders  in  this  connection  will  be 
verely  dealt  with  at  the  appropriate  time. 
"All  the  information  concerning  this  disaster 
hich  is  presently  available  to  the  American  au- 
orities  at  Washington  has  already  been  for- 
irded  to  the  Government  of  Switzerland  for 
ansmittal  to  the  Japanese  Government.  Addi- 
mal  information  will  be  forwarded  as  it  becomes 
ailable." 

epatriation  of  Italian, 

reek,  and  American  Nationals 

eleased  to  the  press  May  30] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  that  the 
,S.  Gripsholm  would  depart  on  May  31  from 
m  York  for  Naples,  Piraeus,  and  Port  Said, 
istbound  from  the  United  States  the  vessel  will 
try  some  250  individuals  traveling  in  the  na- 
»nal  interest  in  addition  to  approximately  700 
ilian  and  Greek  nationals  who  are  returning  or 
m  are  being  sent  back  to  their  native  lands. 
Returning  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  Grips- 
lm  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  United  States 
nerican  citizens  and  their  close  relatives  who 
ve  been  stranded  abroad  during  the  period  of 
iropean  hostilities.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
npsJwlm  will  make  further  trips  to  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  and  later  to  northern  Europe  so  that  every 
American  citizen  who  wishes  to  return  to  this 
country  may  have  the  opportunity  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  American  Red  Cross  representative  aboard 
the  Gripsholm  will  be  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Roades, 
2120  Sixteenth  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
She  will  be  joined  at  Naples  by  Miss  Martha  V. 
Ellesor  of  3133  Connecticut  Avenue,  NVV.,  Wash- 
ington, who  has  been  attached  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  Civilian  War  Relief  staff  in  western 
Europe.  Available  for  distribution  to  American 
repatriates  on  the  return  trip  will  be  4,400  gar- 
ments, 2,230  comfort  articles,  and  229  children's 
recreation  articles  provided  by  the  Red  Cross. 
The  Red  Cross  representatives  also  will  be  respon- 
sible for  obtaining  advance  information  from  the 
repatriates  concerning  financial  or  other  assistance 
needed  so  that  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States 
prompt  action  can  be  taken  by  the  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  concerned. 

Publication  by  the 
Pan  American  Union 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  submitted  his  report  on  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union.  The  Director  General,  L.  S.  Rowe, 
reviews  the  representation  at  the  conference  and 
the  program,  regulations,  organization,  and  ple- 
nary sessions  of  the  conference.  The  work  of  the 
committees  appointed  are  discussed  according  to 
the  following  topics :  Further  Measures  to  Inten- 
sify Cooperation  in  the  War  Effort,  World  Or- 
ganization, Inter-American  System,  Postwar 
Economic  and  Social  Problems,  Economic  Prob- 
lems of  the  War  and  Transition  Period,  Drafting 
and  Coordination.  The  appendices  to  the  report 
contain  the  Text  of  the  Conclusions  Approved  by 
the  Conference,  Delegations  to  the  Conference, 
and  Regulations  of  the  Conference.  The  complete 
title  of  this  publication  is  "Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico 
City,  February  21-March  8,  1945,  Report  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  by  the  Director  General";  Congress 
and  Conference  Series  47  and  it  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C.    [iv,  115  pp.    Indexed.    Price  50  cents.] 
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Ceremony  in  Honor  of  the  Regent  of  Iraq1 


Address  by  WILLIAM  PHILLIPS 


[Released  to  the  press  June  2] 

Your  Royal  Highness,  Excellencies,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  happy  to  be  present  at  this 
dinner,  given  by  this  group  of  American  citizens 
of  Arab  origin,  in  honor  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Regent  and  Heir  Apparent  of  Iraq.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  first  Arab  sovereign  to  come 
to  the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  the  chief  of  the  first  Arab  state  to 
join  the  United  Nations  and  to  become  our  Ally  in 
the  present  war. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  talk  to  you  about 
my  own  experiences  in  Iraq  or  to  give  you  im- 
pressions derived  from  travel  in  that  country. 
Unfortunately,  my  acquaintanceship  with  Iraq  is 
limited  to  a  trip  which  I  took  by  plane  several 
years  ago  from  Cairo  to  Basra  on  the  way  to 
India.  On  that  wonderful  flight  down  the 
Euphrates  I  asked  the  pilot  to  descend  as  low  as 
possible  so  that  I  could  have  a  look  at  the  remains 
of  Babylon.  I  sat  beside  him  while  we  descended 
and  circled  these  historic  spots.  Our  inspection 
was  limited  to  only  a  few  moments.  Nevertheless 
the  sight  of  those  remnants  of  a  long-dead  civili- 
zation gave  me  an  idea  of  the  antiquity  which 
enshrouds  the  lands  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates. 

In  Basra,  where  I  spent  the  night,  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  activities  of  the  port,  where  a  vast 
number  of  great  ships  were  unloading  war  sup- 
plies for  transportation  to  the  eastern  European 
front.  The  vitality  and  energy  which  I  found  in 
Basra,  the  friendly  attitude  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  great  date  gardens 
which  line  the  banks  of  the  Shat-al-Arab  from 
Basra  all  the  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  stimulated 
my  interest  in  Iraq,  and  I  left  the  country  with 
regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  it  and  with  the  life  of  the 
Iraqi  people. 

1  Held  by  the  Institute  for  Arab  American  Affairs,  Inc., 
in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  June  2,  1945. 

'Mr.  Phillips,  formerly  American  Ambassador  to  Italy 
and  more  recently  Political  Adviser  to  General  Eisen- 
hower, is  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


The  group  acting  as  our  host  this  evening  rep 
resents  a  community  which  is  a  great  asset  to  th< 
United  States.    Its  members  in  times  of  peace  an(  i 
war  have  fulfilled  in  abundant  measure  their  re 
sponsibilities  to  the  country  of  their  adoption  i 
Coming  from  many  sections  of  the  Near  East  an(  i 
possessing  varying  national  and  religious  back 
grounds,  the  Americans  of  Arab  origin  have  woi  i 
the  respect  of  their  fellow  citizens  by  the  manne: 
in  which  they  have  proved  their  ability  to  as 
similate  themselves  quickly  in  the  political,  eco  | 
nomic,  and  cultural  life  of  the  country.     Arab; 
coming  to  the  United  States  with  customs  anc 
characteristics  inherited  from  their  own  ancieni 
and  highly  developed  civilization  are  contributing 
much  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  Americar 
culture. 

We  value  highly  the  friendship  and  cooperatioi 
of  the  people  of  the  Near  East.  We  are  convince* 
that  a  greater  knowledge  of  each  other  and  of  eacl 
other's  problems  will  not  only  benefit  them  anc 
ourselves  but  will  also  be  in  the  interest  of  work 
security  and  prosperity.  We  therefore  place  great 
importance  upon  the  strengthening  of  our  cultural 
relations  with  the  Near  Eastern  people  and  upor 
the  improvement  of  our  facilities  to  communicate 
with  them. 

The  work  in  the  Near  East  of  such  educational 
institutions  as  the  American  University  at  Beirut 
and  Robert  College  at  Istanbul,  established  anc 
maintained  by  or  with  the  aid  of  American  citizens 
or  private  American  organizations,  as  well  as  thai 
of  numerous  American  physicians,  teachers,  anc 
scientists,  has  already  served  to  promote  our  cul 
tural  ties  with  the  Near  Eastern  peoples.  Simi- 
larly the  presence  in  the  United  States  of  teachers 
and  students  from  the  Near  East  has  brought  us 
culturally  nearer  to  one  another.  We  welcome 
these  teachers  and  students  and  hope  that  aftei 
the  war  our  universities  and  schools  will  be  able  tc 
accommodate  many  more  of  them. 

The  American  Government  is  actively  endeavor 
ing  at  present  to  render  it  easier  for  the  peoples 
of  the  Near  East  and  ourselves  to  communicate 
and  to  exchange  visits  with  one  another.  We  have 
already  made  arrangements  with  several  countries 
of  tlie  Near  East  which  provide  for  the  establish- 
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lent  of  direct  radiotelegraphic  communications 
etween  them  and  ourselves.  We  hope  eventually 
o  be  able  to  establish  direct  radiotelegraph  coll- 
ections with  each  country  in  the  Near  East.  If 
his  hope  is  realized  we  shall  have  a  speedier,  more 
eonoinieal,  and  more 
eliable  means  of  com- 
■micating  with  each 
.ther  than  we  have 
njoyed  up  to  this 
ime. 

Our  plans  call  for 
he  establishment  of 
:reat  airlines  which 
rill  be  able  to  carry 
>assengers,  mail,  and 
reight  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  all 
he  countries  of  the 
rear  East.  During  the 
rar  period  we  have 
>een  able  to  go  by 
»lane  from  New  York 
o  Baghdad  in  a  few 

lays.  If  certain  proposals  which  we  have  made  to 
arious  Governments  of  the  Near  East  lead  to 
greements,  it  will  be  possible  in  the  near  future 
or  civilians  to  travel  comfortably  and  economi- 
ally  between  the  United  States  and  the  more  im- 
•ortant  cities  of  the  Arab  world  in  less  than  48 
Lours. 

We  know  by  experience  that  the  best  kind  of 
iternational  relations  are  a  two-way  traffic  and 
ot  a  one-way  traffic  and  that  closer  contacts  be- 
ween  the  people  of  the  Arab  world  and  the  people 
f  this  country  will  redound  to  the  mutual  advan- 
ige  of  all. 

We  are  also  interested  in  the  expansion  of  eco- 
omic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rear  East,  not  merely  because  of  mutual  economic 
dvantages  to  be  derived  therefrom  but  because 
f  our  conviction  that  economic  intercourse  pro- 
motes international  understanding  and  interna- 
ional  understanding  facilitates  the  task  of  pre- 
erving  world  peace.  In  the  past  the  toil  and  skill 
f  the  people  of  the  Near  East  have  supplied  the 
Jnited  States  with  dates  and  other  fruits,  carpet 
rool,  hides  and  skins,  rugs,  silks,  works  of  art,  and 
lanv  other  things.  We,  on  our  part,  have  been 
applying  our  friends  in  that  area  with  a  wide 
ariety  of  products.  Unfortunately,  during  recent 
ears  strains  brought  about  by  the  war  have  placed 
estrictions  upon  the  development  of  our  economic 


Visit  of  the  Regent  of  Iraq 

His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Abdul  Hah, 
Regent  of  Iraq,  arrived  in  Washington 
on  May  28,  1945;  he  was  entertained  at 
the  White  House  that  evening  at  dinner 
and  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  at 
dinner  on  May  29.  His  Royal  Highness 
visited  places  of  interest  in  and  around 
Washington  before  leaving  for  New  York 
on  June  1.  Prince  Abdul  Hah  and  his 
party  will  visit  in  the  United  States  before 
leaving  for  Canada  on  June  27. 


relations.  But  in  spite  of  shortages  of  supply 
and  of  overcrowded  transport  facilities,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  dining  the  war 
period  are  endeavoring  to  furnish  the  Near  East 
with  the  most  essential  commodities. 

The  determination 
of  the  Arab  people  to 
reestablish  their  inde- 
pendence, and  to  play 
a  role  in  world  affairs 
to  which  they  feel 
themselves  entitled  by 
reason  of  their  bril- 
liant past  and  their 
talents  and  industry, 
undoubtedly  was  one 
of  the  factors  which 
motivated  them  dur- 
ing the  first  World 
War  to  fight  for  their 
freedom.  Unquestion- 
ably the  same  deter- 
mination contributed 
to  their  decision  re- 
cently to  form  the  League  of  Arab  States.  We 
welcome  the  development  of  Arab  cooperation  and 
are  confident  that  the  strengthening  of  the  ties  be- 
tween the  various  Arab  countries  will  not  only 
be  to  their  common  benefit  but  will  also  enable 
them  to  make  important  and  constructive  contri- 
butions to  the  great  tasks  awaiting  the  United 
Nations. 

The  American  Government  and  people  are 
deeply  distressed  that,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
United  Nations  are  endeavoring  in  San  Francisco 
to  perfect  an  international  security  organization 
which  will  guarantee  future  world  peace,  differ- 
ences between  members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  have  led  to  fighting  in  the  Levant. 

The  United  States  could  not  ignore  these  recent 
events  in  Syria  and  Lebanon.  The  American 
Government  endeavored  through  a  number  of 
channels  to  prevent  the  situation  there  from  de- 
generating into  armed  conflict.  When,  in  spite  of 
our  efforts,  fighting  broke  out  we  began  at  once  to 
work  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  differences  could  be  eliminated  in 
a  peaceful  and  friendly  manner.  We  have  been  in 
constant  touch  with  all  parties  involved  and 
sincerely  hope  that  the  British  troops  already  on 
the  spot  will  be  able,  with  the  cooperation  of  both 
sides,  to  prevent  further  bloodshed. 
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Although  events  such  as  those  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  are  discourag- 
ing, we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  pessimis- 
tic with  regard  to  the  future.  It  may  require  a  lit- 
tle time  for  all  of  us  again  to  accustom  ourselves 
to  the  ways  of  peace.  If  we  are  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess in  our  efforts  to  establish  a  peaceful  commu- 
nity of  nations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  of  us 
to  have  patience  with  each  other,  to  exercise  re- 
straint in  settling  our  differences,  and  to  endeavor 
to  understand  the  points  of  view  of  other  peoples. 
These  are  important  responsibilities  which  the 
United  Nations  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  new 
and  better  world  must  fulfill. 

UNRRA  Sanitary 
Conventions  of  1944 

[Released  to  the  press  May  31] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  that  the 
International  Sanitary  Convention,  1944,  relating 
to  maritime  travel,  and  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944,  which 
were  opened  for  signature  at  Washington  on  De- 
cember 15, 1944  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  on  January  5,  1945,  were  ratified  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  on  May  29, 1945. 

The  conventions  were  closed  for  signature  on 
January  15,  1945  but  remain  open  for  accession 
by  any  government  not  a  signatory.1  Article  XXI 
of  the  International  Sanitary  Convention,  1944, 
and  article  XVIII  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944,  read: 
"The  present  Convention  shall  come  into  force  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  signed  or  acceded  to  on  behalf 
of  ten  or  more  governments."  In  accordance  with 
this  provision,  each  of  the  two  conventions  came 
into  force  on  January  15,  1945,  in  respect  of  the 
following  countries  on  behalf  of  which  the  con- 
ventions had  been  signed  without  any  reservation 
with  respect  to  ratification:  France,  Poland,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  China,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Nica- 
ragua, Luxembourg,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Honduras, 
and  Haiti. 

Accessions  to  the  two  conventions  have  been 
made  by  Australia  (with  reservations),  by  the 
Netherlands,  and  by  New  Zealand  (with  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  International  Sanitary  Convention  for 
Aerial  Navigation,  1944)  and  became  effective  with 

1  Bum-ktin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  109,  and  Jan.  7, 1945,  p.  10. 
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respect  to  those  three  countries  on  March  20,  1945    ■ 
May  22, 1945,  and  May  22, 1945,  respectively,  in  ac-  j 
cordance  with  article  XXIII  of  the  International  '* 
Sanitary  Convention,  1944,  and  article  XX  of  the 
International    Sanitary    Convention    for    Aerial 
Navigation,  1944. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  desig- 
nated in  each  of  the  conventions  as  the  depositary 
government.  With  the  deposit  of  the  United 
States  instrument  of  ratification  in  its  archives  on 
May  29,  1945,  the  United  States  became  the  fif- 
teenth government  with  respect  to  which  the  two 
conventions  have  come  into  effect. 

CLAYTON — Continued  from  page  1027 

tern  in  which  we  believe  and  upon  which  our  whole  i 

economic  structure  rests. 

But  this  will  only  be  possible  if  we  provide  the 
leadership,  vigorously  and  promptly. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  decisive  tests  of  our  will- 
ingness to  take  that  leadership. 

There  are  some  who  suggest  that  we  should  not 
act  decisively  now.  We  should  wait,  they  say,  until  >\ 
we  can  tell  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  abroad, 
and  meanwhile,  they  urge,  it  is  enough  simply  to 
renew  the  old  law  for  a  year  or  two,  as  a  token  of 
our  intention  to  do  some  serious  thinking  about  this 
matter  later  on. 

Such  a  policy  of  marking  time  by  the  United 
States  is  the  surest  means  of  entrenching  the  in- 
stitutions of  economic  nationalism  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  rest  of  the  world  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  marking  time.  For  them  the  time  for  deci- 
sions is  now. 

The  action  which  we  take  on  this  bill  will  be  a  j 
crucial  factor  in  determining  how  those  decisions  I 
are  made.    If  we  choose  the  policies  which  will  en- 
courage and  strengthen  economic  liberalism  and 
free  enterprise  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  most  'J 
countries  will  go  along  with  us. 

If  we  choose  other  policies,  we  must  expect  these   i 
countries  to  decide  in  favor  of  state  trading,  new 
and  higher  trade  barriers,  new  discriminations,  and 
the  cartelization  of  their  industries. 

I  believe  that  our  country  and  the  world  can 
prosper  in  an  environment  of  free  enterprise  and 
economic  liberalism ;  but  we  cannot  prosper  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciples we  hold.  Favorable  action  on  the  bill  be- 
fore your  committee  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  steps 
which  is  necessary  to  make  our  system  work. 
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ue  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication  entitled 
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ut  Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each  : 

'Canada's  Wool  Output  Hits  New  Peak  in  1944",  by 
fford  C.  Taylor,  agricultural  attache,  American  Em- 
ay,  Ottawa. 
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United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization 

AGREEMENT  ON  VOTING  IN  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 


leleased  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
lernational  Organization  June  7] 

Consultations  among  the  four  sponsoring  pow- 
es  and  France  have  resulted  in  agreement  on  the 
fovisions  for  voting  in  the  Security  Council. 

The  agreement  reached  preserves  the  principle 
[  the  unanimity  of  the  permanent  members  of 
te  Council  in  all  actions  taken  by  the  Council, 
uile  at  the  same  time  assuring  freedom  of  hear- 
\g  and  discussion  in  the  Council  before  action  is 
tken.  We  believe  both  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
h  of  the  World  Organization. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  unanimity  of 
;e  permanent  members  of  the  Council  is  required 
I  provided  by  the  Crimea  Agreement  in  all  de- 
mons relating  to  enforcement  action  and — except 
i  to  parties  to  disputes — in  all  decisions  for 
[aceful    settlement.     But   this    requirement    of 

animity  does  not  apply  to  the  right  of  any  na- 
!>n  to  bring  a  dispute  before  the  Council  as  pro- 


vided by  Paragraph  2,  Section  A,  Chapter  VIII, 
and  no  individual  member  of  the  Council  can 
alone  prevent  a  consideration  and  discussion  by  the 
Council  of  a  dispute  or  situation  thus  brought  to 
its  attention. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  discussions  on  this 
matter  among  the  four  sponsoring  powers  and 
France  offers  a  new  and  heartening  proof  of  the 
will  and  ability  of  the  Allied  nations  which  have 
fought  side  by  side  in  the  war  to  construct,  upon 
the  strong  foundation  of  their  wartime  collabora- 
tion, a  workable  and  effective  and  lasting  peace  in 
which  they  will  labor  together  with  mutual  under- 
standing and  a  common  purpose. 

The  same  spirit  which  has  now  been  so  effe«- 
tively  demonstrated  by  the  powers  which  have 
taken  part  in  these  conversations  will,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, motivate  the  entire  Conference  and  make  pos- 
sible the  speedy  and  successful  conclusion  of  its 
task,  in  which  I  have  always  had  an  unswerving 
faith  and  confidence. 


Structure  and  Procedures  of  the  Security  Council 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  TECHNICAL  COMMITTEE  IIl/l1 


There  is  attached  a  "Statement  by  the  Delega- 
:>ns  of  the  Four  Sponsoring  Governments  on  the 
bting  Procedure  in  the  Security  Council".  This 
itement  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  a 
estionnaire  submitted,  on  May  22,  1945,  to  the 
presentatives  of  the  four  sponsoring  Govern- 
»ts  on  Subcommittee  TII/l/B  by  the  other 
ambers  of  the  Subcommittee.  It  has  now  been 
esented  to  Subcommittee  III/l/B. 
In  view  of  the  great  interest  which  has  been 
lown  in  the  question  of  the  voting  procedure  in 
;e  Security  Council,  and  on  the  recommendation 


of  Subcommittee  III/l/B,  I  am  releasing  this 
statement  to  the  full  membership  of  Committee 
III/l,  and  simultaneously  to  the  press. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Delegation  of  France 
associates  itself  completely  with  this  statement  of 
the  four  sponsoring  Governments. 

John  Sofianopottlos, 
Chairman,  Committee  III/l. 


1  John  Sofianopoulos,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  for 
Greece  and  Head  of  the  Greek  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference. 
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Memorandum  From  the  Secretary  of  Subcommittee  I1I/1/B 


I 


To:  Members  on  Subcommittee  III/l/B  of  the 
Delegations  of  China,  United  Kingdom, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United 
States  of  America 
From  :  Secretary  of  Subcommittee  III/l/B 
Subject:  Questionnaire  on  Exercise  of  Veto  in 
Security  Council 

At  the  meeting  on  May  19, 1945  of  Subcommittee 
III/l/B  it  was  agreed  that  representatives  of  dele- 
gations other  than  those  of  the  sponsoring  Govern- 
ments (China,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America) 
would  submit  a  list  of  questions  respecting  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  and  the  amendments 
thereto  proposed  by  the  four  sponsoring  Govern- 


ments respecting  the  exercise  of  veto  in  the  Secu 
rity  Council,  which  questions  were  to  be  collate 
by  the  committee  secretariat  and  submitted  fo 
answer  to  the  delegates  of  the  sponsoring  Govern 
ments  who  are  members  of  Subcommittee  III/l/B 
By  noon  May  21  (the  time  limit  agreed  on)  al 
of  the  representatives  concerned  filed  their  ques 
tions  or  indicated  they  had  no  additional  ones  t< 
submit  over  and  above  those  presented  by  others 
The  questions  filed  on  the  above  subject  accord 
ingly  have  been  consolidated  into  the  attache< 
questionnaire.  Certain  questions  on  points  no] 
pertaining  strictly  to  the  exercise  of  veto  hav 
been  omitted  from  this  questionnaire. 

Paul  G.  Pennoyer 
Secretary,  Subcommittee  III/l/B 


I 


Questionnaire  on  Exercise  of  Veto  in  Security  CounciV 


Under  new  Paragraph  1  of  Chapter  VIII  (A), 
prepared  by  the  sponsoring  Governments : 

"Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Para- 
graphs 1-5  below,  the  Security  Council  should  be 
empowered,  if  all  the  parties  so  request,  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  parties  to  any  dispute  with 
a  view  to  its  settlement  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  Chapter  II,  Paragraph  3." 

(1)  If  the  parties  to  a  dispute  request  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  make  recommendations  with  a 
view  to  its  settlement,  would  the  veto  be  applicable 
to  a  decision  of  the  Security  Council  to  exercise  its 
power  to  investigate  the  dispute  for  that  purpose  ? 

(2)  If  the  Security  Council  has  investigated  a 
dispute  under  this  paragraph,  would  the  veto  be 
applicable  to  a  decision  of  the  Security  Council  to 
recommend  to  the  parties  certain  terms,  with  a 
view  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  ? 

Under  present  Paragraph  1  of  Chapter  VIII  (A) : 

"1.  The  Security  Council  should  be  empowered 
to  investigate  any  dispute,  or  any  situation  which 

1  It  is  provided  under  chapter  VI  (C) ,  paragraph  3,  that  in 
all  questions  under  VIII  (A)  a  party  to  a  dispute  shall 
abstain  from  voting.  Therefore  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated the  veto  referred  to  in  each  question  is  the  veto  of  a 
permanent  member  who  is  not  a  party  to  a  dispute. 


may  lead  to  international  friction  or  give  ri» 
to  a  dispute,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it! 
continuance  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security." 

(3)  If  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  l< 
called  to  the  existence  of  a  dispute,  or  a  situatior 
which  may  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  would  the  vet( 
be  applicable  to  a  decision  of  the  Security  Conn 
cil  to  exercise  its  power  to  investigate  the  disputf 
or  situation  ? 

(4)  If  the  Security  Council  has  investigatec 
the  dispute,  would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  J 
decision  by  the  Security  Council  that  the  con 
tinuance  of  the  dispute  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security'! 

Under  present  Paragraph  3  of  Chapter  VIII  (A). 

"3.  The  parties  to  any  dispute  the  continuance 
of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  oi 
international  peace  and  security  should  obligate 
themselves,  first  of  all,  to  seek  a  solution  by  nego- 
tiation, mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration  oi 
judicial  settlement,  or  other  peaceful  means  ol 
their  own  choice.  The  Security  Council  should 
call  upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  by  sucb 
means." 
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(5)  If  the  Security  Council  has  decided  that 
3  continuance  of  a  dispute  is  likely  to  endanger 
8  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
rity,  would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision 
the  Security  Council  to  call  upon  the  parties 
settle  their  dispute  by  the  means  indicated  in 
ragraph  3  ? 

uler  Paragraph  4  of  Chapter  VIII  (A)  as 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  sponsoring 
Governments : 

'4.  If,  nevertheless,  parties  to  a  dispute  of  the 
ture  referred  to  in  Paragraph  3  above  fail  to 
tie  it  by  the  means  indicated  in  that  paragraph, 
y  should  obligate  themselves  to  refer  it  to  the 
auity  Council.  If  the  Security  Council  deems 
it  the  continuance  of  the  particular  dispute  is 
fact  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  in- 
national  peace  and  security,  it  shall  decide 
ether  to  take  action  under  paragraph  5  or 
ether  itself  to  recommend  such  terms  of  settle- 
nt  as  it  may  consider  appropriate." 

6)  If  a  dispute  is  referred  to  the  Security 
uncil  by  the  parties  under  this  paragraph,  would 

veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision  by  the  Security 
mcil  under  the  second  sentence  of  this  para- 
ph that  it  deems  the  continuance  of  the  par- 
dar  dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  endanger  the 
intenance  of  international  peace  and  security? 

7)  If  the  Security  Council  deems  that  the  con- 
nance  of  the  particular  dispute  is  in  fact  likely 
ndanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
I  security,  would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a 
ision  of  the  Security  Council  under  the  second 
tence  of  this  paragraph  to  take  action  under 
•agraph  5  ? 

8)  If  the  Security  Council  deems  that  the  con- 
lance  of  the  particular  dispute  is  in  fact  likely 
ndanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
I  security,  would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a 
ision  of  the  Security  Council  under  the  second 
tence  of  this  paragraph  to  recommend  to  the 
ties  such  terms  of  settlement  as  it  considers 
•ropriate  ? 

ier  Paragraph  5  of  Chapter  VIII  (A)  : 

5.  The  Security  Council  should  be  empowered, 
ny  stage  of  a  dispute  of  the  nature  referred  to 
Paragraph  3  above,  to  recommend  appropriate 
cedures  or  methods  of  adjustment." 
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(9)  Would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision 
of  the  Security  Council,  at  any  stage  of  a  dispute, 
to  recommend  to  the  parties  appropriate  proce- 
dures or  methods  of  adjustment? 

Under  Paragraph  6  of  Chapter  VIII  (A): 

"6.  Justiciable  disputes  should  normally  be  re- 
ferred to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
The  Security  Council  should  be  empowered  to  re- 
fer to  the  Court,  for  advice,  legal  questions  con- 
nected with  other  disputes." 

(10)  Would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  under  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  that  a  dispute  is  of  a  justiciable 
character  ? 

(11)  Would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Security  Council  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  to  refer  a  justiciable 
dispute  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  ? 

(12)  Would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  to  deal  with  a  justifiable 
dispute  by  some  other  means  of  adjustment? 

(13)  Would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  to  refer  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  a  legal  question  connected 
with  a  non-justiciable  dispute? 

Under  Paragraph  1  of  Chapter  VIII  (B)  as  pro- 
posed by  the  four  sponsoring  Governments : 

"Section  B.  Determination  of  threats  to  the 
peace  or  acts  of  aggression  and  action  with  respect 
thereto.  1.  Should  the  Security  Council  deem 
that  a  failure  to  settle  a  dispute  in  accordance  with 
procedures  indicated  in  Paragraph  3  of  Section  A, 
or  in  accordance  with  its  recommendations  made 
under  Paragraphs  4  or  5  of  Section  A,  constitutes 
a  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  it  should  take  any  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Organization." 

(14)  Would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  that  it  deemed  that  a  fail- 
ure would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  ? 

(15)  Would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  that  it  should  take  any 
measures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security? 


I 
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Under  new  Paragraph  2  of  Chapter  VIII  (B)  as 
proposed   by   the  four  sponsoring    Govern- 
ments : 
"2.  In  general  the  Security  Council  should  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  and  should 
make  recommendations  or  decide  upon  the  meas- 
ures set  forth  in  Paragraphs  3  and  4  of  this  sec- 
tion to  be  taken  to  maintain  or  restore  peace  and 
security." 

(16)  Would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  that  it  determined  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  etc.  ? 

Under  new  paragraph  proposed  by  the  four  spon- 
soring Governments  to  be  inserted  between 
Paragraphs  2  and  3  of  Chapter  VIII  {B) : 

"Before  making  the  recommendations  or  decid- 
ing upon  the  measures  for  the  maintenance  or 
restoration  of  peace  and  security  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  2,  the  Security 
Council  may  call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to 
comply  with  such  provisional  measures  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  an 
aggravation  of  the  situation.  Such  provisional 
measures  should  be  without  prejudice  to  the  rights, 
claims  or  positions  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Failure  to  comply  with  such  provisional  measures 
should  be  duly  taken  account  of  by  the  Security 
Council." 

(17)  Would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  that  it  may  call  upon  the 
parties,  etc.? 

(18)  Would  the  veto  be  applicable  to  a  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  that  failure  to  comply 
should  be  duly  taken  account  of,  etc.  ? 

Under  the  second  paragraph  of  Chapter  VI  (C) : 

"Section  C.  Voting.  1.  Each  member  of  the 
Security  Council  should  have  one  vote. 

"2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  pro- 
cedural matters  should  be  made  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  seven  members." 

(19)  In  case  a  decision  has  to  be  taken  as  to 
whether  a  certain  point  is  a  procedural  matter,  is 
that  preliminary  question  to  be  considered  in  it- 
self as  a  procedural  matter  or  is  the  veto  applicable 
to  such  preliminary  question? 
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Under  the  third  paragraph  of  Chapter  VI  (0) 

"3.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  a 
other  matters  should  be  made  by  an  affirmatr* 
vote  of  seven  members  including  the  concurrin 
votes  of  the  permanent  members;  provided  tha 
in  decisions  under  Chapter  VIII,  Section  A,  an 
under  the  second  sentence  of  Paragraph  1  of  Char 
ter  VIII,  Section  C,  a  party  to  a  dispute  shoul 
abstain  from  voting." 

(20)  If  a  motion  is  moved  in  the  Securit 
Council  on  a  matter,  other  than  a  matter  of  pn 
cedure,  under  the  general  words  in  Paragraph ! 
would  the  abstention  from  voting  of  any  one  c 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Counc 
have  the  same  effect  as  a  negative  vote  by  tlu 
member  in  preventing  the  Security  Council  froi 
reaching  a  decision  on  the  matter  ? 

(21)  If  one  of  the  permanent  members  of  tr 
Security  Council  is  a  party  to  a  dispute,  and  i 
conformity  with  the  proviso  to  Paragraph  3  hi 
abstained  from  voting  on  a  motion  on  a  matte 
other  than  a  matter  of  procedure,  would  its  mei 
abstention  prevent  the  Security  Council  froi 
reaching  a  decision  on  the  matter  ? 

(22)  In  case  a  decision  has  to  be  made  undc 
Chapter  VIII,  Section  A,  or  under  the  secon 
sentence  of  Chapter  VIII,  Section  C,  Paragrap 
1,  will  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  be  ei 
titled  to  participate  in  a  vote  on  the  questio 
whether  that  permanent  member  is  itself  a  part 
to  the  dispute  or  not  ? 

ADDENDUM 

To:  Members  on  Subcommittee  III/l/B  of  tb1 
Delegations    of    China,    United    Kingdon 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Unite 
States  of  America 
From:  Secretary  of  Subcommittee  III/l/B 
Subject  :  Questionnaire  on  exercise  of  veto  i 
Security  Council 

(23)  In  view  of  questions  raised  by  severs 
delegations,  the  Greek  Delegation  would  like  < 
be  informed  whether,  under  Chapter  10,  Pari 
graph  1,  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  s 
amended  by  the  four  Governments,  the  recommei 
dation  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  Assembly  i 
respect  of  the  election  of  the  Secretary  Genen 
and  his  deputies  is  subject  to  veto. 

Paul  G.  Pennoyer 

Secretary,  Subcommittee  III/l/B 
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Statement  by  the  Delegations  of  the  Four  Sponsoring  Governments  *  on  Voting 

Procedure  in  the  Security  Council 


Specific  questions  covering  the  voting  procedure 
the  Security  Council  have  been  submitted  by  a 
bcommittee  of  the  Conference  committee  on 
•ucture  and  procedures  of  the  Security  Council 
the  delegations  of  the  four  governments  spon- 
ring  the  Conference — the  United  States  of 
nerica,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
d  Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
ilist  Republics,  and  the  Republic  of  China.  In 
aling  with  these  questions,  the  four  delegations 
sire  to  make  the  following  statement  of  their 
aeral  attitude  towards  the  whole  question  of 
animity  of  permanent  members  in  the  decisions 
the  Security  Council. 


L.  The  Yalta  voting  formula  recognizes  that  the 
:urity  Council,  in  discharging  its  responsibili- 
s  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
ority,  will  have  two  broad  groups  of  functions, 
ider  chapter  VIII,  the  Council  will  have  to 
ke  decisions  which  involve  its  taking  direct 
■sores  in  connection  with  settlement  of  disputes, 
iustment  of  situations  likely  to  lead  to  disputes, 
ermination  of  threats  to  the  peace,  removal  of 
eats  to  the  peace,  and  suppression  of  breaches 
the  peace.  It  will  also  have  to  make  decisions 
ich  do  not  involve  the  taking  of  such  measures. 
e  Yalta  formula  provides  that  the  second  of 
se  two  groups  of  decisions  will  be  governed  by 
>rocedural  vote — that  is,  the  vote  of  any  seven 
mbers.  The  first  group  of  decisions  will  be 
reined  by  a  qualified  vote — that  is,  the  vote  of 
en  members,  including  the  concurring  votes  of 

five  permanent  members,  subject  to  the  proviso 
t  in  decisions  under  section  A  and  a  part  of 
don  C  of  chapter  VIII  parties  to  a  dispute  shall 
tain  from  voting. 

'..  For  example,  under  the  Yalta  formula  a  pro- 
ural  vote  will  govern  the  decisions  made  under 

entire  section  D  of  chapter  VI.  This  means 
t  the  Council  will,  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  of  its 
mbers,  adopt  or  alter  its  rules  of  procedure;  de- 
mine  the  method  of  selecting  its  president ;  or- 
lize  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  function 

rhe  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of 
let  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Republic  of  China. 


continuously;  select  the  times  and  places  of  its 
regular  and  special  meetings ;  establish  such  bodies 
or  agencies  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions ;  invite  a  member  of  the 
organization  not  represented  on  the  Council  to 
participate  in  its  discussions  when  that  member's 
interests  are  specially  affected;  and  invite  any 
state  when  it  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Council  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
relating  to  that  dispute. 

3.  Further,  no  individual  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil can  alone  prevent  consideration  and  discussion 
by  the  Council  of  a  dispute  or  situation  brought  to 
its  attention  under  paragraph  2,  section  A,  chapter 
VIII.  Nor  can  parties  to  such  dispute  be  pre- 
vented by  these  means  from  being  heard  by  the 
Council.  Likewise,  the  requirement  for  unanim- 
ity of  the  permanent  members  cannot  prevent 
any  member  of  the  Council  from  reminding  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  their  general  ob- 
ligations assumed  under  the  Charter  as  regards 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

4.  Beyond  this  point,  decisions  and  actions  by 
the  Security  Council  may  well  have  major  political 
consequences  and  may  even  initiate  a  chain  of 
events  which  might,  in  the  end,  require  the  Coun- 
cil under  its  responsibilities  to  invoke  measures  of 
enforcement  under  section  B,  chapter  VIII.  This 
chain  of  events  begins  when  the  Council  decides  to 
make  an  investigation,  or  determines  that  the  time 
has  come  to  call  upon  states  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences, or  makes  recommendations  to  the  parties. 
It  is  to  such  decisions  and  actions  that  unanimity 
of  the  permanent  members  applies,  with  the  im- 
portant proviso,  referred  to  above,  for  abstention 
from  voting  by  parties  to  a  dispute. 

5.  To  illustrate:  In  ordering  an  investigation, 
the  Council  has  to  consider  whether  the  investiga- 
tion— which  may  involve  calling  for  reports, 
hearing  witnesses,  dispatching  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry, or  other  means — might  not  further  aggra- 
vate the  situation.  After  investigation,  the  Coun- 
cil must  determine  whether  the  continuance  of  the 
situation  or  dispute  would  be  likely  to  endanger 
international  peace  and  security.  If  it  so  deter- 
mines, the  Council  would  be  under  obligation  to 
take   further  steps.     Similarly,   the  decision   to 

(Continued  on  page  1087) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLET 


INVITATION  TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF  DENMARK 

Letter  From  the  Norwegian  Delegation  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


I 


[Released  to  the  press  by   the  United   Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization  June  5] 

Norwegian  Delegation 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jime  1, 19Jf6. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Referring  to  our  conversation  this  afternoon  and 
to  Mr.  Lie's  letter  to  you  of  May  5th,  last,  I  should 
be  grateful  to  you  for  placing  before  the  appro- 
priate body  of  the  Conference  the  question  of 
extending  an  invitation  to  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark to  send  a  delegation  to  San  Francisco. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  make  the  following 
observations : 

Owing  to  her  geographical  and  military  situa- 
tion Denmark  was  not  in  a  position  to  resist  the 
aggressor  who  wantonly  and  without  any  warning 
attacked  and  occupied  Danish  soil. 

But  no  one  who  has  followed  developments  in 
Denmark  can  be  in  doubt  as  to  where  the  Danish 
people  stood.  Even  if  their  country  was  conquered 
physically,  the  spirit  of  the  people  remained  un- 
broken. Through  ever  increasing  underground 
activities  and  sabotage  the  Danes  greatly  harassed 
and  hampered  the  invaders,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  their  resistance  has  been  recognized  and  lauded 
among  others  by  the  Supreme  Military  Command 
of  the  Allies. 


Even  if  circumstances  prevented  Denmark  frc 
becoming  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  sure 
she  has  been  with  us  in  spirit  all  along. 

The  Danish  Minister  in  Washington,  Henrik 
Kauffmann,  who  through  these  years  of  bonda 
has  been  voicing  the  true  feelings  and  aspiratio 
of  the  Danish  people,  from  the  very  first  has  giv 
expression  to  their  desire  to  join  this  great  as 
ciation  of  freedom-  and  justice-loving  nations. 

And  when  the  other  day  a  free  Danish  Govei 
ment  was  once  more  established  in  Copenhag 
under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Buhl, 
first  act  was  to  confirm  this  wish  of  the  Dani 
people  to  become  formally  a  member  of  the  Unit 
Nations. 

May  I  respectfully  express  the  hope  that  tl 
matter  may  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  circumstan' 
permit.  There  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part 
our  Danish  friends  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
take  part  in  the  remaining  proceedings  of  1 
Conference. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Secretary, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WlLHELM   MoRGENSTTERNE 

His  Excellency  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Unitec 
States  of  America,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Action  by  Executive  ^Committee 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  Conference   on 
International  Organization  June  5] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
June  5,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference, 
Mr.  Alger  Hiss,  read  to  the  Committee  the  letter 
of  the  Norwegian  Delegation  requesting  that  the 
appropriate  body  of  the  Conference  consider  the 
question  of  issuing  an  invitation  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark. 

The  Earl  of  Halifax,  in  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  people  and  Nation  of  Denmark,  moved 
that  an  invitation  be  extended.  He  pointed  to 
the  significance  of  this  day  (June  5),  which  is  the 


1  Norwegian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  dele- 
gate to  the  Unit  (Ml  Nn  I  ions  Conference. 


ninety-sixth  anniversary  of  Danish  Constitut: 
Day. 

The  motion  of  Lord  Halifax  was  warmly  s 
onded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Loudon  (Netherlai 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States)  and  by  M. 
seph  Paul-Boncour  (former  Prime  Minister 
France) ,  both  of  whom  spoke  of  the  suffering 
the  people  of  Denmark,  their  devotion  to 
principles  of  freedom,  and  declared  that  by  th 
actions  under  the  most  trying  conditions  the  p 
pie  and  Nation  of  Denmark  had  earned  the  riji 
to  take  their  place  among  the  United  Nations. 

The  question  was  then  put  to  a  vote  and 
ceived  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Commit' 
The  Committee  also  approved  a  suggestion 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.  (Chairman  of 


^m 


UNE  10,  1945 

^legation  of  the  United  States),  as  Chairman  of 
!u>  Committee,  that  in  view  of  the  significance  of 
hfliish  Constitution  Day  the  Secretary  General 
f  the  Conference  be  instructed  to  poll  those  del- 
gat  ions  not  present  at  the  meeting  and  with  their 
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concurrence  to  issue  immediately  an  invitation  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 

The  poll  of  delegations  was  completed  at  3 :  20 
p.  m.  and  resulted  in  unanimous  approval  of  the 
recommendation  that  an  invitation  be  extended. 


Letter  From  the  Secretary  General  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Denmark 


Released   to  the  press  by   the   United  Nations  Conference  on 
international  Organization  June  5] 

June  5y  1945 
lis  Excellency 
Christmas  Moeller, 
Minister  for  Foreign  A  fairs, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
The  United   Nations  Conference  on  Infcerna- 
ional  Organization  has  today  on  June  5,  the  an- 
liversary  of  the  Constitution  of  Denmark,  de- 
ermined  by  unanimous  action  of  the  Chairmen  of 


Delegations  that  an  invitation  should  be  sent  to 
Denmark  to  take  her  seat  at  the  Conference.  I 
therefore  have  the  honor  of  conveying  that  in- 
vitation. 

Inasmuch  as  Minister  of  State  de  Kauffmann  is 
in  California  at  the  present  time  a  copy  of  this 
message  is  being  delivered  to  him. 

Alger  Hiss 

Secretary  General 

United  Nations  Conference 

on  International  Organization 


Acceptance  of  Invitation  by  Denmark 

STATEMENT  BY  HEAD  OF  THE  DANISH  DELEGATION1 


Allow  me  to  express  my  own  feelings  of  grati- 
ude  and  the  gratitude  of  my  colleagues  for  the 
vords  of  welcome  that  Mr.  Stettinius  addressed 
o  us  yesterday  afternoon  bidding  Denmark  wel- 
ome  to  this  Conference. 

His  words  warmed  our  hearts,  and  so  did  the 
esponse  they  met  with  from  the  delegates  of  all 
he  nations  present. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  shortly  after  our  country's 
iberation,  I  was  in  Denmark  on  a  brief  visit. 
fou  will  understand  what  it  meant  to  me  to  be 
tome  again  and  with  old  friends  after  long  and 
rying  years  of  separation. 

I  believe  the  feelings  of  all  my  countrymen 
vhen  they  learned  about  the  invitation  to  Den- 
aark  to  take  her  seat  at  this  Conference  were  not 
ess  deep  and  somewhat  similar  to  my  personal 
'eelings  when  I  returned  to  Denmark. 

We  could  not  have  wished  to  take  our  seats  at 
his  Conference  on  a  more  fortunate  occasion  than 
'esterday  when  it  was  announced  that  full  agree- 
aent  had  been  reached  among  the  sponsoring  gov- 
irnment  and  France  on  voting  procedure  in  the 
security  Council. 

We  fully  share  the  hopes  expressed  yesterday 
>y  Mr.  Stettinius  that  the  task  of  this  Conference 
rill  now  be  accomplished  fully  and  speedily  . 

649521 — 45 2 


As  to  our  views  in  regard  to  the  specific  pro- 
posals this  Conference  has  been  working  on  for 
several  weeks  before  our  arrival  I  need  not  say 
much.  The  views  expressed  by  our  brother-nation 
Norway  and  several  others  coincide  largely  with 
our  own. 

Like  everybody  else  we  naturally  hope  to  see  the 
Charter  as  perfect  as  humanly  possible,  but  there 
is  one  thing  we  consider  even  more  important  than 
the  different  clauses  and  paragraphs  of  the 
Charter — after  all,  the  Charter  is  only  an  instru- 
ment; what  really  counts  is  the  way  in  which  it 
will  be  used. 

In  the  hands  of  a  bad  musician  the  most  won- 
derful violin  is  no  good.  In  the  hands  of  a  real 
artist  an  ordinary  violin  can  produce  wonders. 

But  let  me  not  take  more  of  your  time. 

Denmark  wants  to  take  her  place  among  the 
United  Nations  not  because  of  what  we  say  but 
because  of  what  we  do  and  what  we  believe  in : 
our  deeds  in  the  past,  now  and  in  the  future,  our 
whole  conception  of  international  relations. 

We  are  happy  that  it  has  been  felt  that  we  have 
earned  our  place  as  one  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  we  shall  not  betray  your  confidence. 

1  Henrik  de  Kauffmann,  Danish  Minister  to  the  United 
States. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  ItlJLLETl 


J. 


Text   of  Agreement   Between   the   United   States 
British,  and  Yugoslav  Governments 
On  Venezia  Giulia 


[Released  to  the  press  June  9] 

1.  The  portion  of  the  territory  of  Venezia  Giulia 
west  of  a  line  which  includes  Trieste,  the  railways 
and  roads  from  there  to  Austria  via  Gorizia,  Capo- 
retto,  and  Tarvisio,  Pola  and  the  anchorages  on  the 
west  coast  of  Istria  will  be  under  the  command 
and  control  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander. 

2.  All  naval  military  and  air  forces  west  of  the 
line  will  be  placed  under  his  command  from  the 
moment  at  which  this  agreement  comes  into  force. 
Yugoslav  forces  in  the  area  must  be  limited  to  a 
detachment  of  regular  troops  not  exceeding  2,000 
of  all  ranks.  These  troops  will  be  maintained  by 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander's  administrative 
services.  They  will  occupy  a  district  selected  by 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  west  of  the  divid- 
ing line  and  will  not  be  allowed  access  to  the  rest 
of  the  area. 

3.  Using  an  Allied  Military  Government,  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  will  govern  the  areas 
west  of  the  line,  Pola  and  such  other  areas  on  the 
west  coast  of  Istria  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  A 
small  Yugoslav  mission  may  be  attached  to  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Eighth  Army  as  observers. 
Use  will  be  made  of  any  Yugoslav  civil  adminis- 
tration which  is  already  set  up  and  which  in  the 
view  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  is  work- 
ing satisfactorily.  The  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment will,  however,  be  empowered  to  use  whatever 
civil  authorities  they  deem  best  in  any  particular 
place  and  to  change  administrative  personnel  at 
their  discretion. 

4.  Marshal  Tito  will  withdraw  the  Yugoslav 
regular  forces  now  in  the  portion  of  Venezia  Giulia 


[Released  to  the  press  June  9] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
June  9  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
between  the  United  States,  British,  and 
Yugoslav  Governments  on  the  tempo- 
rary military  administration  of  Venezia 
Giulia.  The  military  details  will  be 
worked  out  by  Marshal  Tito  and  Field 
Marshal  Sir  Harold  Alexander. 


west  of  the  line  by  (date  to  be  inserted)  194; 
Arrangements  for  the  retention  of  the  Yugosla 
detachment  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  will  I 
worked  out  between  the  Supreme  Allied  Con 
mander  and  the  Yugoslav  High  Command. 

5.  Any  irregular  forces  in  this  area  will,  accord 
ing  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com 
mander  in  each  case,  either  hand  in  their  arms  t 
the  Allied  Military  Authorities  and  disband,  o 
withdraw  from  the  area. 

6.  The  Yugoslav  Government  will  return  resi 
dents  of  the  area  whom  they  have  arrested  or  de 
ported  with  the  exception  of  persons  who  possesse* 
Yugoslav  nationality  in  1939,  and  make  restitutio! 
of  property  they  have  confiscated  or  removed. 

7.  This  agreement  in  no  way  prejudices  o 
affects  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  parts  of  Venezi: 
Giulia  west  of  the  line.  Similarly  the  militar 
occupation  and  administration  by  Yugoslavia  o 
the  parts  of  Venezia  Giulia  east  of  the  line  in  in 
way  prejudices  or  affects  the  ultimate  disposal  o 
that  area. 


h 


, 
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WE  10,  1945 


Arrangements  for  Control  of  Germany  by 
Allied  Representatives 


tsed  to  the  press  June  5] 

DECLARATION 
regarding  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the 
assumption  of  supreme  authority  with 
respect  to  Germany  by  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic. 


The  German  armed  forces  on  land,  at  sea  and  in 
le  air  have  been  completely  defeated  and  have 
irrendered  unconditionally  and  Germany,  which 
Bars  responsibility  for  the  war,  is  no  longer  capa- 
le  of  resisting  the  will  of  the  victorious  Powers.1 
'he  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  has 
lereby  been  effected,  and  Germany  has  become 
ibject  to  such  requirements  as  may  now  or  here- 
ter  be  imposed  upon  her. 

There  is  no  central  Government  or  authority 

Germany  capable  of  accepting  responsibility  for 
le  maintenance  of  order,  the  administration  of 
le  country  and  compliance  with  the  requirements 
1  the  victorious  Powers. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  necessary,  without 
rejudice  to  any  subsequent  decisions  that  may 

taken  respecting  Germany,  to  make  provision 
>r  the  cessation  of  any  further  hostilities  on  the 
art  of  the  German  armed  forces,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  in  Germany  and  for  the  adminis- 
ation  of  the  country,  and  to  announce  the  imme- 
iate  requirements  with  which  Germany  must 
Imply. 

The  Representatives  of  the  Supreme  Commands 
E  the  United* States  of  America,  the  Union  of 
oviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom 
jid  the  French  Republic,  hereinafter  called  the 
jillied  Representatives,"  acting  by  authority  of 
ieir  respective  Governments  and  in  the  interests 
C  the  United  Nations,  accordingly  make  the  fol- 
ding Declaration : — 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
»,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 


the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic,  hereby  assume 
supreme  authority  with  respect  to  Germany,  in- 
cluding all  the  powers  possessed  by  the  German 
Government,  the  High  Command  and  any  state, 
municipal,  or  local  government  or  authority.  The 
assumption,  for  the  purposes  stated  above,  of  the 
said  authority  and  powers  does  not  effect  the 
annexation  of  Germany. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic,  will  here- 
after determine  the  boundaries  of  Germany  or  any 
part  thereof  and  the  status  of  Germany  or  of  any 
area  at  present  being  part  of  German  territory. 

In  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority  and  powers 
thus  assumed  by  the  four  Governments,  the  Allied 
Representatives  announce  the  following  require- 
ments arising  from  the  complete  defeat  and  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  Germany  with  which  Ger- 
many must  comply: — 

Article  I 

Germany,  and  all  German  military,  naval  and 
air  authorities  and  all  forces  under  German  con- 
trol shall  immediately  cease  hostilities  in  all 
theatres  of  war  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Article  2. 

(a)  All  armed  forces  of  Germany  or  under  Ger- 
man control,  wherever  they  may  be  situated,  in- 
cluding land,  air,  anti-aircraft  and  naval  forces, 
the  S.S.,  S.A.  and  Gestapo,  and  all  other  forces  of 
auxiliary  organisations  equipped  with  weapons, 
shall  be  completely  disarmed,  handing  over  their 
weapons  and  equipment  to  local  Allied  Comman- 
ders or  to  officers  designated  by  the  Allied 
Representatives. 

(b)  The  personnel  of  the  formations  and  units 
of  all  the  forces  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  above 

1  Bulletin  of  May  13, 1945,  p.  885. 
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shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Allied  State  concerned, 
be  declared  to  be  prisoners  of  war,  pending  further 
decisions,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  directions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  re- 
spective Allied  Representatives. 

(c)  All  forces  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a) 
above,  wherever  they  may  be,  will  remain  in  their 
present  positions  pending  instructions  from  the 
Allied  Representatives. 


Statement  on  Zones  of  Occupation 
in  Germany1 

[Released  to  the  press  June  5] 

1.  Germany,  within  her  frontiers  as  they 
were  on  31st  December,  1937,  will,  for  the 
purposes  of  occupation,  be  divided  into 
four  zones,  one  to  be  allotted  to  each 
Power  as  follows: — 

an  eastern  zone  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist  Republics ; 
a    north-western    zone    to    the    United 

Kingdom ; 
a    south-western    zone    to    the    United 

States  of  America; 
a  western  zone  to  France. 

The  occupying  forces  in  each  zone  will  be 
under  a  Commander-in-Chief  designated 
by  the  responsible  Power.  Each  of  the 
four  Powers  may,  at  its  discretion,  include 
among  the  forces  assigned  to  occupation 
duties  under  the  command  of  its  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, auxiliary  contingents 
from  the  forces  of  any  other  Allied  Power 
which  has  actively  participated  in  military 
operations  against  Germany. 

2.  The  area  of  "Greater  Berlin"  will  be 
occupied  by  forces  of  each  of  the  four 
Powers.  An  Inter-Allied  Governing  Au- 
thority (in  Russian,  Komendatura)  con- 
sisting of  four  Commandants,  appointed 
by  their  respective  Commanders-in-Chief, 
will  be  established  to  direct  jointly  its 
administration. 


1  Made  on  June  5, 1945  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic. 
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(d)  Evacuation  by  the  said  forces  of  all  terri 
tories  outside  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as;  the 
existed  on  the  31st  December,  1937,  will  procea 
according  to  instructions  to  be  given  by  the  A  Ilia 
Representatives 

(e)  Detachments  of  civil  police  to  be  armed  wit) 
small  arms  only,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  am 
for  guard  duties,  will  be  designated  by  the  Alliet 
Representatives. 

Article  3. 

(a)  All  aircraft  of  any  kind  or  nationality  i 
Germany  or  German-occupied  or  controlled  tei 
ritories  or  waters,  military,  naval  or  civil,  othe 
than  aircraft  in  the  service  of  the  Allies,  will  re 
main  on  the  ground,  on  the  water  or  aboard  ship 
pending  further  instructions 

(b)  All  German  or  German-controlled  air 
craft  in  or  over  territories  or  waters  not  occupiei 
or  controlled  by  Germany  will  proceed  to  Ger 
many  or  to  such  other  place  or  places  as  may  b 
specified  by  the  Allied  Representatives 

Article  4. 

(a)  All  German  or  German-controlled  nava 
vessels,  surface  and  submarine,  auxiliary  nava 
craft,  and  merchant  and  other  shipping,  whereve 
such  vessels  may  be  at  the  time  of  this  Declara 
tion,  and  all  other  merchant  ships  of  whateve 
nationality  in  German  ports,  will  remain  in  o 
proceed  immediately  to  ports  and  bases  as  speci 
fied  by  the  Allied  Representatives.  The  crews  o 
such  vessels  will  remain  on  board  pending  fur 
ther  instructions. 

(b)  All  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  Nations 
whether  or  not  title  has  been  transferred  as  tb 
result  of  prize  court  or  other  proceedings,  whicl 
are  at  the  disposal  of  Germany  or  under  Germai 
control  at  the  time  of  this  Declaration,  will  pro 
ceed  at  the  dates  and  to  the  ports  or  bases  speci 
fied  by  the  Allied  Representatives. 

Article  5. 

(a)  All  or  any  of  the  following  articles  in  tb  .. 
possession  of  the  German  armed  forces  or  unde 
German  control  or  at  German  disposal  will  be  hel< 
intact  and  in  good  condition  at  the  disposal  of  tb 
Allied  Representatives,  for  such  purposes  and  a 
such  times  and  places  as  they  may  prescribe : — 

(i)  all  arms,  ammunition,  explosives,  militar; 
equipment,  stores  and  supplies  and  othe  . 


: 
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implements  of  war  of  all  kinds  and  all 
other  war  materials; 

(ii)  all  naval  vessels  of  all  classes,  both  sur- 
face and  submarine,  auxiliary  naval  craft 
and  all  merchant  shipping,  whether 
afloat,  under  repair  or  construction,  built 
or  building; 
(iii)  all  aircraft  of  all  kinds,  aviation  and  anti- 
aircraft equipment  and  devices; 
(iv)  all  transportation  and  communications 
facilities  and  equipment,  by  land,  water 
or  air; 

(v)  all  military  installations  and  establish- 
ments, including  airfields,  seaplane  bases, 
ports  and  naval  bases,  storage  depots,  per- 
manent and  temporary  land  and  coast  for- 
tifications, fortresses  and  other  fortified 
areas,  together  with  plans  and  drawings 
of  all  such  fortifications,  installations  and 
establishments ; 
(vi)  all  factories,  plants,  shops,  research  in- 
stitutions, laboratories,  testing  stations, 
technical  data,  patents,  plans,  drawings 
and  inventions,  designed  or  intended  to 
produce  or  to  facilitate  the  production  or 
use  of  the  articles,  materials,  and  facilities 
referred  to  in  sub-paragraphs  (i),  (ii), 
(iii),  (iv)  and  (v)  above  or  otherwise  to 
further  the  conduct  of  war. 

(b)  At  the  demand  of  the  Allied  Representa- 
ves  the  following  will  be  furnished : — 

(i)  the  labour,  services  and  plant  required  for 
the  maintenance  or  operation  of  any  of  the 
six  categories  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a) 
above;  and 
(ii)  any  information  or  records  that  may  be 
required  by  the  Allied  Representatives  in 
connection  with  the  same. 

(c)  At  the  demand  of  the  Allied  Representa- 
^es  all  facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  move- 
snt  of  Allied  troops  and  agencies,  their  equip- 
jnt  and  supplies,  on  the  railways,  roads  and 
ber  land  communications  or  by  sea,  river  or  air. 
11  means  of  transportation  will  be  maintained 
good  order  and  repair,  and  the  labour,  services 
d  plant  necessary  therefor  will  be  furnished. 

Article  6. 

(a)  The  German  authorities  will  release  to  the 
Hied  Representatives,  in  accordance  with  the 
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Statement  on  Consultation  With 
Governments  of  Other  Nations1 

[Released  to  the  press  June  5] 

By  the  declaration  made  at  Berlin  on 
5th  June  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom  and  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic have  assumed  supreme  authority  with 
respect  to  Germany.  The  Governments 
of  the  four  Powers  hereby  announce  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  consult  with  the 
Governments  of  other  United  Nations 
in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  this 
authority. 


procedure  to  be  laid  down  by  them,  all  prisoners 
of  war  at  present  in  their  power,  belonging  to  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations,  and  will  furnish  full 
lists  of  these  persons,  indicating  the  places  of  their 
detention  in  Germany  or  territory  occupied  by 
Germany.  Pending  the  release  of  such  prison- 
ers of  war,  the  German  authorities  and  people  will 
protect  them  in  their  persons  and  property  and 
provide  them  with  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical  attention  and  money  in  accordance  with 
their  rank  or  official  position. 

(b)  The  German  authorities  and  people  will  in 
like  manner  provide  for  and  release  all  other  na- 
tionals of  the  United  Nations  who  are  confined, 
interned  or  otherwise  under  restraint,  and  all  other 
persons  who  may  be  confined,  interned  or  otherwise 
under  restraint  for  political  reasons  or  as  a  result 
of  any  Nazi  action,  law  or  regulation  which  dis- 
criminates on  the  ground  of  race,  colour,  creed  or 
political  belief. 

(c)  The  German  authorities  will,  at  the  demand 
of  the  Allied  Representatives,  hand  over  control  of 
places  of  detention  to  such  officers  as  may  be  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  by  the  Allied  Representa- 
tives. 


1  Made  on  June  5, 1945  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic. 
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Statement  on  Control  of  Machinery  in  Germany  1 

[Released  to  the  press  June  5] 

1.  In  the  period  when  Germany  is  carrying  out  the  basic  require- 
ments of  unconditional  surrender,  supreme  authority  in  Germany  will 
be  exercised,  on  instructions  from  their  Governments,  by  the  Soviet, 
British,  United  States,  and  French  Commanders-in-Chief,  each  in 
his  own  zone  of  occupation,  and  also  jointly,  in  matters  affecting 
Germany  as  a  whole.  The  four  Commanders-in-Chief  will  together 
constitute  the  Control  Council.  Each  Commander-in-Chief  will  be 
assisted  by  a  political  adviser. 

2.  The  Control  Council,  whose  decisions  shall  be  unanimous,  will 
ensure  appropriate  uniformity  of  action  by  the  Commanders-in- 
Chief  in  their  respective  zones  of  occupation  and  will  reach  agreed 
decisions  on  the  chief  questions  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole. 

3.  Under  the  Control  Council,  there  will  be  a  permanent  Co-ordi- 
nating Committee  composed  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  four 
Commanders-in-Chief  and  a  Control  Staff  organised  in  the  follow- 
ing Divisions  (which  are  subject  to  adjustment  in  the  light  of 
experience)  : 

Military;  Naval;  Air;  Transport;  Political;  Economic;  Finance; 
Reparation,  Deliveries  and  Restitution;  Internal  Affairs  and  Com- 
munications; Legal;  Prisoners  of  War  and  Displaced  Persons; 
Man-power. 

There  will  be  four  heads  of  each  Division,  one  designated  by  each 
Power.  The  staffs  of  the  Divisions  may  include  civilian  as  well  as 
military  personnel,  and  may  also  in  special  cases  include  nationals 
of  other  United  Nations  appointed  in  a  personal  capacity. 

4.  The  functions  of  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  and  of  the 
Control  Staff  will  be  to  advise  the  Control  Council,  to  carry  out  the 
Council's  decisions  and  to  transmit  them  to  appropriate  German 
organs,  and  to  supervise  and  control  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the 
latter. 

5.  Liaison  with  the  other  United  Nations  Governments  chiefly 
interested  will  be  established  through  the  appointment  by  such 
Governments  of  military  missions  (which  may  include  civilian  mem- 
bers) to  the  Control  Council.  These  missions  will  have  access  through 
the  appropriate  channels  to  the  organs  of  control. 

6.  United  Nations  organisations  will,  if  admitted  by  the  Control 
Council  to  operate  in  Germany,  be  subordinate  to  the  Allied  control 
machinery  and  answerable  to  it. 

7.  The  administration  of  the  "Greater  Berlin"  area  will  be  di- 
rected by  an  Inter-Allied  Governing  Authority,  which  will  operate 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Control  Council,  and  will  consist 
of  four  Commandants,  each  of  whom  will  serve  in  rotation  as  Chief 
Commandant.  They  will  be  assisted  by  a  technical  staff  which  will 
supervise  and  control  the  activities  of  the  local  German  organs. 

8.  The  arrangements  outlined  above  will  operate  during  the  period 
of  occupation  following  German  surrender,  when  Germany  is  carry- 
ing out  the  basic  requirements  of  unconditional  surrender.  Ar- 
rangements for  the  subsequent  period  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate 
agreement. 


Article  7. 

The  German  author 
ities  concerned  will  fuu 
nish  to  the  Allied  Rep 
resentatives : — 

(a)  full  informatioi 
regarding  the  forces  rq 
ferred  to  in  Article 
(a),  and,  in  particulai 
will  furnish  forthwith 
all  information  whic 
the  Allied  Representa 
tives  may  require  con 
cerning  the  number* 
locations  and  disposi 
tions  of  such  force* 
whether  located  insid 
or  outside  Germany; 

(b)  complete  and  dt 
tailed  information  cor 
cerning    mines,    mint 
fields  and  other  obstai 
cles    to    movement  b 
land,  sea  or  air,  and  th 
safety    lanes    in    cod 
nection  therewith.    A 
such  safety  lanes  wi 
be  kept  open  and  cleai 
ly  marked ;   all  mine 
minefields    and     othe 
dangerous  obstacle 
will  as  far  as  possiblj 
be  rendered  safe,  an 
all     aids     to     navigs 
tion  will  be  reinstated 
Unarmed  German  mil 
tary  and  civilian  pei 
sonnel  with  the  neceiJ 
sary  equipment  will  c 
made     available    an  I 
utilised  for  the  abo\ 
purposes   and   for  tbJ 
removal  of  mines,  min< 
fields  and  other  obsti 
cles  as  directed  by  th] 
Allied  Representative 


1  Made  on  June  5,  1SM5 1 
the    Governments    of    tl ' 
United  States,  the  Union  <  | 
Soviet  Socialist  Eepublic 
the   United   Kingdom,  ar' 
the     Provisional     Gover  v| 
ment    of    the    French   B| 
public. 
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Article  8. 


There  shall  be  no  destruction,  removal,  conceal- 
ent,  transfer  or  scuttling  of,  or  damage  to,  any 
ilitary,  naval,  air,  shipping,  port,  industrial  and 
her  like  property  and  facilities  and  all  records 
id  archives,  wherever  they  may  be  situated,  ex- 
pt  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Allied  Represent- 


lves. 


Article  9. 


Pending  the  institution  of  control  by  the  Allied 
jpresentatives  over  all  means  of  communication, 

I  radio  and  telecommunication  installations  and 
her  forms  of  wire  or  wireless  communications, 
lether  ashore  or  afloat,  under  German  control, 

II  cease  transmission  except  as  directed  by  the 
lied  Representatives. 

Article  10. 

Hie  forces,  ships,  aircraft,  military  equipment, 
d  other  property  in  Germany  or  in  German  con- 
>1  or  service  or  at  German  disposal,  of  any  other 
intry  at  war  with  any  of  the  Allies,  will  be  sub- 
t  to  the  provisions  of  this  Declaration  and  of 
y  proclamations,  orders,  ordinances  or  instruc- 
ns  issued  thereunder. 

Article  11. 

[a)  The  principal  Nazi  leaders  as  specified  by 
i  Allied  Representatives,  and  all  persons  from 
le  to  time  named  or  designated  by  rank,  office  or 
ployment  by  the  Allied  Representatives  as  be- 
;  suspected  of  having  committed,  ordered  or 
stted  war  crimes  or  analogous  offences,  will  be 
>rehended  and  surrendered  to  the  Allied  Repre- 
tatives. 

b)  The  same  will  apply  in  the  case  of  any  na- 
lal  of  any  of  the  United  Nations  who  is  alleged 
lave  committed  an  offence  against  his  national 
',  and  who  may  at  any  time  be  named  or  desig- 
ed  by  rank,  office  or  employment  by  the  Allied 
jresentatives. 

c)  The  German  authorities  and  people  will 
lply  with  any  instructions  given  by  the  Allied 
present  atives  for  the  apprehension  and  surren- 
of  such  persons. 

Article  12. 

'he  Allied  Representatives  will  station  forces 
1  civil  agencies  in  any  or  all  parts  of  Germany 
hey  may  determine. 


Article  13. 


(a)  In  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  authority 
with  respect  to  Germany  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  the  four  Allied  Governments 
will  take  such  steps,  including  the  complete  dis- 
armament and  demilitarisation  of  Germany,  as 
they  deem  requisite  for  future  peace  and  security. 

(b)  The  Allied  Representatives  will  impose  on 
Germany  additional  political,  administrative,  eco- 
nomic, financial,  military  and  other  requirements 
arising  from  the  complete  defeat  of  Germany. 
The  Allied  Representatives,  or  persons  or  agencies 
duly  designated  to  act  on  their  authority,  will 
issue  proclamations,  orders,  ordinances  and  in- 
structions for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  such  ad- 
ditional requirements,  and  of  giving  effect  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Declaration.  All  German 
authorities  and  the  German  people  shall  carry  out 
unconditionally  the  requirements  of  the  Allied 
Representatives,  and  shall  fully  comply  with  all 
such  proclamations,  orders,  ordinances  and  in- 
structions. 

Article  14. 

This  Declaration  enters  into  force  and  effect  at 
the  date  and  hour  set  forth  below.  In  the  event 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  German  authorities 
or  people  promptly  and  completely  to  fulfil  their 
obligations  hereby  or  hereafter  imposed,  the 
Allied  Representatives  will  take  whatever  action 
may  be  deemed  by  them  to  be  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances. 

Article  15. 

This  Declaration  is  drawn  up  in  the  English, 
Russian,   French   and   German   languages.    The 


English,    Russian    and    French 
authentic  texts. 

Berlin,  Germany 

June  5,  1945 1 


are    the    only 


1  Signed  at  1800  hours,  Berlin  time,  by  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, General  of  the  Army,  USA;  Zhukov,  Marshal  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  B.  L.  Montgomery,  Field  Marshal, 
Great  Britain ;  De  Lattre  de  Tassigny,  G<§ne>al  d'Armee, 
French  Provisional  Government. 
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Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 

Organization 


[Released  to  the  press  June  7] 

Another  step  was  taken  toward  international 
collaboration,  this  time  in  the  important  field  of 
civil  aviation,  as  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced on  June  7  the  coming  into  force  on 
June  6,  1945  of  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation.  This  agreement,  which 
was  concluded  on  December  7,  1944  at  the  Chi- 
cago International  Civil  Aviation  Conference,  be- 
came effective  as  the  twenty-sixth  nation 
announced  to  the  United  States  Government  its 
formal  acceptance. 

The  interim  agreement  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(PICAO),  which  will  consist  of  an  assembly  of 
all  nations  accepting  the  agreement,  as  well  as 
a  21-member  council  elected  by  the  assembly  every 
2  years.  The  PICAO  will  have  advisory  and 
technical  functions  but  will  not  be  empowered  to 
regulate  the  economic  phases  of  air  transport.  The 
Interim  Council  will  formulate  and  recommend 
the  adoption  of  technical  standards  and  proce- 
dures and  will  study,  report,  and  recommend  on 
problems  relating  to  air  navigation  and  interna- 
tional air  transport.  The  provisional  organiza- 
tion will  function  for  an  interim  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years  from  June  6, 1945.  It  is  expected  to 
be  superseded  within  that  time  by  the  permanent 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  which 
will  be  established  after  26  countries  have  rati- 


fied or  adhered  to  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation,  which  was  also  concluded  at  the 
1944  Chicago  air  conference. 

Although,  under  the  terms  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment, the  acceptances  of  only  26  nations  were  re- 
quired to  bring  the  agreement  into  force,  the  State 
Department  announced  that  30  acceptances  had 
been  received  as  of  June  6.  Of  these  30,  the  fol- 
lowing 20  countries  were  elected  at  the  Chicago 
conference  as  members  of  the  first  Interim  Coun- 
cil. 


Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Czechoslovakia 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 


France 

India 

Iraq 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Peru 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


In  addition,  the  following  10  countries  had 
accepted  the  interim  agreement  by  June  6 : 


Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 

Haiti 

Iceland 

Ireland 


Lebanon 
Liberia 
New  Zealand 
Poland 
Portugal 


The  seat  of  the  Provisional  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  will  be  at  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, and  its  first  meeting  is  expected  to  be  held 
in  the  near  future. 


Aviation  Agreements 


[Released  to  the  press  June  4] 

The  following  action,  not  previously  announced, 
has  been  taken  on  the  Interim  Agreement  on  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation,  the  International  Air 
Services  Transit  Agreement  (Two  Freedoms), 
and  the  International  Air  Transport  Agreement 
(Five  Freedoms) ,  which  were  concluded  at  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago 
on  December  7,  1944 : 


Portugal 

Joao  Antonio  de  Bianchi,  Ambassador  of  Por 
tugal,  informed  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  by  a 
note  dated  May  29  that  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment had  published  in  the  Diario  do  Governo  on 
May  2  a  decree-law  approving,  for  purposes  ol 
ratification,  the  interim  agreement,  and  that  th( 
communication  of  May  29  should  be  considered  as 
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Instituting  full  acceptance  and  ratification  by 
>rtugal  of  that  agreement. 

/  Salvador 

Felipe  Vega-Gomez.  Charge  d'Aff aires  ad  in- 
irim  of  El  Salvador,  informed  the  Acting  Secre- 

ry  of  Slate  by  a  note  dated  May  31  that  the 
bvernment  of  El  Salvador  accepts  as  a  binding 
^ligation  the  interim,  transit,  and  transport 
ijeements. 

veat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
The  British  Ambassador  informed  the  Acting 
l-cretary  of  State  by  notes  dated  May  31  that  the 
.'matures  affixed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
He  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
(ii  Ireland  to  the  interim  and  transit  agreements 
sail  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the  agreements 
1  Great  Britain  and  an  obligation  binding  upon 
i  The  Ambassador  states  in  each  note  that  "In 
Knifying  their  acceptance  of  the  said  Agreement, 
te  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  desire  to 
nke  it  clear  that  they  neither  regard  the  Gov- 
eaments  of  Denmark  and  Siam  as  being  parties 
t?reto  nor  consider  the  United  Kingdom  as  being 
i  treaty  relations  with  either  of  those  countries  in 
l-pect  of  the  Agreement." 

hion  of  South  Africa 

D.  D.  Forsyth,  Secretary  for  External  Affairs 
c  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  signed  the  Interim 
Kreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the 
(nvention  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  and 
t  i  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement 
Q  June  4, 1945. 

[.-leased  to  the  press  June  7] 

l'iti 

The  Ambassador  of  Haiti  informed  the  Secre- 
t  y  of  State  by  a  note  dated  June  2  that  the  Re- 
f  blic  of  Haiti  ratified  and  approved  the  interim 
areement  on  May  8. 

lhanon 

The  Lebanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in- 
f  med  the  American  Legation  at  Beirut  by  a  note 
cited  June  4  that  the  signatures  affixed  on  behalf 
a  the  Lebanese  Government  to  the  interim  agree- 
nnt  constitute  an  acceptance  of  that  agreement 
b  the  Lebanese  Government  and  an  obligation 
biding  upon  it. 

k 

idle  Minister  of  Iraq  informed  the  Acting  Sec- 
tary of  State  by  a  note  dated  June  4  that  the 
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Edward  Warner  Appointed 
United  States  Aviation  Delegate 

[Released  to  the  press  June  6] 

The  State  Department  announced  on 
June  6  that  Edward  Warner,  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  has 
been  selected  as  the  United  States  Delegate 
on  the  Council  of  the  Provisional  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization,  which 
is  expected  to  assemble  shortly  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Warner  will  be  temporarily  on  leave 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  this 
assignment. 


Council  of  Ministers  agreed  in  its  meeting  of  May 
29  to  the  accession  of  Iraq  to  the  interim  agree- 
ment. 

Iceland 

The  American  Minister  at  Reykjavik  informed 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  on  June  4  that  the 
Icelandic  Government  considers  the  interim 
agreement  in  force  and  a  binding  obligation  on 
the  Icelandic  Government. 

Chile 

The  Ambassador  of  Chile  informed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  a  note  dated  June  4  that  the  signa- 
ture affixed  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  to 
the  interim  agreement  constitutes  an  acceptance  of 
that  agreement  on  the  part  of  Chile  and  a  valid 
and  binding  obligation  upon  it. 

France 

The  French  Embassy  informed  the  Department 
of  State  by  a  note  dated  June  5  that  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  French  Republic  has 
accepted  the  interim  agreement. 

Colombia 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Colombia 
informed  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  by  a  note 
dated  June  6  that  the  Government  of  Colombia 
accepts  the  interim  agreement  and  will  put  it  into 
force  provisionally  until  it  is  approved  by  the 
National  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tutional procedure  of  Colombia. 
China 

The  Chinese  Ambassador  informed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  a  note  dated  June  6  that  the 
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signatures  affixed  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  to  the  interim  and  transport  agree- 
ments constitute  acceptance  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment of  the  obligations  binding  upon  it.  The 
Ambassador  added  that  "The  acceptances  are  given 
with  the  understanding  that  the  provisions  of 
Article  IV,  Section  3,  of  the  International  Air 
Transport  Agreement  shall  become  operative  in 
so  far  as  the  Government  of  China  is  concerned 
at  such  time  as  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  Conference,  signed  at  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Conference,  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  Government  of  China." 

Turkey 

The  Turkish  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  in- 
formed the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  by  a  note 
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dated  June  0  that  the  interim,  transit,  and  itau- 
port   agreements   were   ratified   by   the   Turkis) 
Grand  National  Assembly  on  June  5.     The  not 
states   also   "that   the    reservation   made   by  thl 
Turkish  Delegation  on  the  fifth  freedom  of  th  : 
air  contained  in  the  International  Air  Transpoi 
Agreement  is  explained  in  the  following  article  o  I 
the  law  by  which  the  aforementioned  instrument 
have  been  ratified : 

"  'The  Turkish  Government,  when  concludin.1 
bilateral  agreements,  shall  have  the  authority  t  i 
accept  and  apply  for  temporary  periods  the  provi 
sion  regarding  the  fifth  freedom  of  the  air  con  I 
tained  in  the  International  Air  Transport  Agra  i 
ment.' " 


I 


Review  of  Policy  Regarding  Korea 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

In  view  of  increased  public  interest  in  Korean 
affairs,  I  believe  this  is  a  proper  occasion  to  review 
certain  aspects  of  this  Government's  policy- with 
respect  to  Korea  and  the  Koreans.1 

There  have  been  persistent  rumors  that  an  agree- 
ment concerning  Korea  was  made  at  Yalta  com- 
mitting this  Government  to  a  policy  contrary  to 
the  Cairo  Declaration.  These  reports  have  al- 
ready been  denied  by  officers  of  the  Department  in 
reply  to  inquiries  received.  Various  Korean  lead- 
ers in  China  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  have 
recognized  that  these  rumors  are  baseless.  The 
Cairo  Declaration  of  December  1,  1943  included 
the  statement  that  the  three  signatory  powers, 
China,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain, 
"mindful  of  the  enslavement  of  the  people  of 
Korea,  are  determined  that  in  due  course  Korea 
shall  become  free  and  independent".  There  has 
been  no  change  in  this  Government's  intention  to 
fulfil  its  commitments  under  the  Cairo  Declaration. 

In  as  much  as  there  has  been  considerable  agita- 
tion on  the  part  of  various  Koreans  and  their 
friends  for  recognition  of  the  "Korean  Provisional 
Government"  of  Chungking  and  for  the  seating  of 

'  For  article  on  Korea,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12,  1944, 
p.  578. 


a  Korean  delegation  at  the  San  Francisco  Con' 
ference,  it  seems  pertinent  to  review  certain  basi 
considerations  which  have  guided  the  Departmen 
of  State  in  this  connection. 

The  United  Nations  which  are  represented  a 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Internationa 
Organization  all  have  legally  constituted  goverr 
ing  authorities,  whereas  the  "Korean  Provisions: 
Government"  and  other  Korean  organizations  d 
not  possess  at  the  present  time  the  qualification 
requisite  for  obtaining  recognition  by  the  Unite 
States  as  a  governing  authority.  The  "Korea 
Provisional  Government"  has  never  exercised  ac 
ministrative  authority  over  any  part  of  Korea,  no 
can  it  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  Korea 
people  of  today.  Due  to  geographical  and  othe 
factors  its  following  even  among  exiled  Korean 
is  inevitably  limited.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Go\ 
ernment  in  dealing  with  groups  such  as  th 
"Korean  Provisional  Government"  to  avoid  takin 
action  which  might,  when  the  victory  of  the  Unite 
Nations  is  achieved,  tend  to  compromise  the  rign 
of  the  Korean  people  to  choose  the  ultimate  fori 
and  personnel  of  the  government  which  they  ma 
wish  to  establish.  It  is  principally  for  these  res 
sons  that  the  American  Government  has  not  recog 
nized  the  "Korean  Provisional  Government".  Thi 
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dicy  is  consistent  with  this  Government's  at<  itude 
►ward  all  people  who  are  under  or  who  have  been 
berated  from  Axis  domination. 
The  foregoing  review  of  the  Department's  po- 
tion with  respect  to  the  "Korean  Provisional 
oveinment"  carries,  of  course,  no  implication 
hatsoever  of  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  people 
'  Korea  and  for  their  aspirations  for  freedom, 
he  officers  of  the  Department  have  spent  a  great 
>al  of  time  in  studying  t he  problems  relating  to 
orea  and  have  talked  at  length  with  various  in- 
nduals  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Korea  and 
e  Koreans  and  have  endeavored  to  explain  this 
overnment's  responsibility  in  such  matters  and 
give  a  clear  indication  of  the  lines  along  which 
is  responsibility  is  being  fulfilled. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  many  Koreans  are 
rving  unselfishly  and  devotedly  in  the  forces  of 
e  United  Nations.  As  the  war  against  Japan 
ogresses,  the  Korean  people  may  be  placed  in  a 
isition  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
the  defeat  of  Japan  and  in  the  liberation  of 
eir  homeland.  In  view  of  the  long  and  close 
iendship  between  the  American  and  Korean  peo- 
BB,  it  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  this 
jvernment  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
jrea  can  take  its  place  among  the  free  and  in- 
pendent  nations  of  the  world. 


diolarship  Opportunities 
pen  To  Students  From  Korea 

•leased  to  the  prese  June  9] 

Realizing  that  a  free  and  independent  Korea  of 
i  future  will  need  the  services  of  well-trained 
n  in  various  fields,  the  Department  has  re- 
itly  decided  to  make  available  to  students  from 
»rea  who  are  in  this  country  the  same  types  of 
tolarship  opportunities  as  are  now  open  to 
inese  enrolled  in  American  institutions.  Ap- 
cation  forms  are  now  being  sent  to  certain  well- 
ilified  persons,  and  it  is  expected  that,  during 
i  course  of  the  next  academic  year,  a  number  of 
se  students  who  otherwise  might  have  had  to 
mdon  their  education  because  of  lack  of  funds 
1  be  able  to  continue  their  training  in  prepara- 
n  for  national  service  in  their  country. 
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Visit  of  Cuban  Physicist 

[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

One  of  Cuba's  leading  educators  and  scientists, 
Manuel  Gran,  head  of  the  department  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Habana,  will  visit  physics 
laboratories,  observatories,  and  research  centers  at 
Philadelphia,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Ann  Arbor,  Princeton,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans  during 
the  next  three  months.  Dr.  Gran  is  currently  in 
Washington,  and  during  the  past  week  he  has 
observed  methods  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  with  side- 
trips  to  Johns  Hopkins,  Duke,  and  Catholic  Uni- 
versities. 

Dr.  Gran  is  a  member  of  numerous  learned 
societies  of  the  Americas  and  of  Europe  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  scientific  journals.  His 
major  published  work  to  date  is  Elementos  de 
Fisica  {Elements  of  Physics),  which  appeared 
in  1941  in  two  massive  volumes. 


Visit  of  Peruvian  Social- 
Service  Director 

[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

Senorita  Maria  Rosario  Araoz,  director  of  the 
Peruvian  National  School  of  Social  Service  at 
Lima,  is  studying  methods  and  programs  of  social- 
service  schools  in  this  country  as  guest  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Senorita  Araoz  arrived  in  Washington  on  May 
30.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  cooperated  with  the  Department  of 
State  in  planning  an  itinerary  for  Senorita  Araoz 
that  will  take  her  to  public  and  denominational 
schools  and  community  centers,  as  well  as  social- 
service  courses,  in  and  near  Washington,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Chicago.  She  will  also  visit 
rural  areas  and  the  far  west  during  her  three 
months'  tour. 

Senorita  Araoz  was  head  of  the  Girls'  High 
School  at  Tacna  and  later  of  the  corresponding 
school  at  Lima  before  accepting  her  present  post 
in  the  National  School  of  Social  Service  of  Peru. 
One  of  the  ablest  of  Peruvian  educators,  she  is 
much  in  demand  as  a  public  speaker  on  problems 
of  social  welfare. 
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Declaration  of  War  by  Brazil  Against  Japan 


TEXT  OF  DECREE 


The  President  of  Republic,  using  the  attributes 
conferred  on  him  by  Article  74-M  of  the  Consti- 
tution ; 

Considering  the  inter-American  commitments 
of  mutual  aid  and  defense  are  in  full  force  and 
were  reiterated  and  amplified  at  the  recent  con- 
ference of  American  nations  gathered  at  Mexico 
City; 

Considering  that,  with  the  aggressor  nations  on 
the  European  continent  defeated,  the  total  power 
of  our  Allies,  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
now  transferred  to  the  theater  of  operations  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean ; 

Considering  that  the  objectives  of  peace  of  the 
United  Nations  demand  the  participation  of  all 


states  of  this  continent  in  the  final  struggle  fw 
the  liberty  of  oppressed  peoples; 

Considering  that  our  belligerent  participatioi 
in  Europe  has  ended  with  the  unconditional  sur 
render  of  our  enemies ; 

Considering  that  since  January  28,  1942,  diplo 
matic  relations  with  the  Empire  of  Japan  wen 
broken  in  consequence  of  the  aggression  agains 
the  United  States  of  America; 

Decrees  : 

Article  I.  The  existence  of  a  state  of  war  be 
tween  Brazil  and  Japan  is  declared. 

Article  II.  The  present  decree  will  enter  int< 
effect  on  the  date  of  its  publication.1 

Article  III.  Dispositions  to  the  contrary  ar< 
revoked. 


TELEGRAM    FROM    PRESIDENT    TRUMAN    TO    PRESIDENT    VARGAS 


[Released  to  the  press  June  7] 

The  American  people  greet  with  enthusiasm  the 
declaration  by  Your  Excellency's  Government  of 
a  state  of  war  against  the  Japanese  Empire.  This 
act  of  our  sister  republic  is  significant,  not  only  in 
that  it  throws  the  material  and  moral  force  of  a 
great  nation  into  the  common  struggle  against  a 
treacherous  and  cruel  enemy,  but  because  it  also 
constitutes   an    additional   bond   in   the   historic 


friendship  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
a  tradition  which  finds  its  roots  in  the  beginning 
of  our  respective  histories  as  independent  nations 
In  the  name  of  this  Government  and  of  the  Ameri 
can  people  I  express  deep  satisfaction  in  th 
thought  that  the  Brazilian  Government  and  peopl 
will  be  solidly  at  our  side  until  the  total  defeat  o 
the  one  remaining  Axis  aggressor. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


EXCHANGE    OF    MESSAGES    RETWEEN    THE    ACTING    FOREIGN    MINISTER    OF    RRAZIL 

AND    ACTING    SECRETARY    GREW2 


I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency that  the  Brazilian  Government,  having 
for  some  time  considered  the  aggression  of  Japan 
against  the  United  States  of  America  as  though  it 
were  directed  against  Brazil  itself  and  desiring  to 

1  June  6,  1945. 

'This  telegram,  dated  June  6,  1945,  is  translated  from 
the  Portuguese. 


cooperate  for  the  final  victory  of  the  United  Na 
tions  and  their  Allies,  resolved  by  a  decree  date* 
today  to  declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  wa 
with  the  above-mentioned  aggressor  power.  I  tak 
this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Excellenc; 
Brazil's  confidence  in  the  triumph  over  the  com 
mon  enemy.    Cordial  salutations. 

Jose  Roberto  de  Macedo  Soares 


s&fla 
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I  am  von-  grateful  for  the  message  contained 
Your  Excellency's  telegram  of  Juno  6,  and  I 
sure  you  of  my  great  satisfaction  on  learning 
:  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
nment  against  Japan.  This  was  most  welcome 
ms  to  this  Government  for  many  reasons,  not 
e  least  of  which  is  the  assurance  of  continued 
«e  collaboration  between  our  Governments.  I 
iul  to  Your  Excellency  my  most  sincere  appre- 
dion  for  informing  me  of  this  further  evidence 
the  Brazilian  Government's  determination  to 
i  the  war  against  the  Axis  Powers  through  to 
al  victory. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
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STATEMENT    BY    ACTING     SECRETARY    GREW 

On  June  6  Acting  Secretary  Grew  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  in  lieu  of  press  conference,  re- 
garding the  declaration  of  war  by  Brazil  against 
Japan : 

"It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  received  the 
Brazilian  Government's  announcement  that  it  has 
declared  a  state  of  war  against  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire. This  action  constitutes  still  another  mani- 
festation of  the  solidarity  of  the  great  Brazilian 
Nation  with  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  in 
their  determination  to  crush  the  last  stronghold 
of  militant  Fascism." 


end-Lease  Matters: 

>efense-Aid  Appropriation  Estimate 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  * 


leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  4] 

[  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  the  consid- 
ttion  of  the  Congress  an  estimate  of  appro- 
ation  for  defense  aid  for  the  fiscal  year  1946, 
lusive  of  aid  authorized  to  be  transferred  by 
i  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Maritime 
mmission,  as  follows: 

Defense  Aid $1,975,000,000 

["his  recommended  appropriation,  together  with 
)bligated  balances  of  about  $2,400,000,000  from 
current  year,  will  provide  a  total  program  of 
J75,000,000.  Since  Germany  has  been  defeated, 
proposed  new  program  of  defense  aid  and  the 
>ropriation  required  are  less  than  for  the  cur- 
t  )ear.  This  program,  however,  reflects  our 
)lution  to  give  fully  effective  aid  in  order  to 
rten  the  war  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  in  al- 
1  lives  and  materials. 

Tie  war  against  Japan,  like  the  war  against 
many,  is  a  cooperative  allied  effort.  Through 
1-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  we  shall  con- 
le  to  pool  our  resources  with  those  of  our  allies 
that  the  crushing  weight  of  our  combined 
;ht  may  be  thrown  against  our  remaining 
my.  Where  lend-lease  funds  will  make  the  ef- 
s  of  our  allies  more  effective,  we  shall  use 
n.    Where  the  redeployment  of  our  troops  from 


Europe  or  our  control  over  enemy  areas  require 
aid  from  other  nations,  lend-lease  will  be  available 
to  enable  their  maximum  participation.  Simi- 
larly, through  reverse  lend-lease  we  can  expect  our 
allies  to  give  us  all  the  assistance  possible. 

In  the  light  of  changed  war  conditions,  a  pre- 
liminary review  of  lend-lease  assistance  to  indi- 
vidual nations  has  been  made.  Further  review 
will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  in  the  com- 
ing year  as  the  war  progresses  and  the  needs  and 
the  wartime  roles  of  our  allies  vary.  For  this 
reason  any  programs  proposed  must  be  considered 
as  most  tentative. 

Our  recent  lend-lease  agreements  with  France,2 
Belgium 3  and  the  Netherlands 4  will  be  carried  out 
by  lend-lease  funds  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  changed  war  conditions  and  the  basic  wartime 
purposes  of  lend-lease  aid.  Beyond  this  I  propose 
that  these  allies  be  assisted  in  financing  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Such  assistance  is  consistent  with  the  enlarged 
role  which  the  Bank  should  be  given  in  providing 

1  Sent  on  June  4. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  362,  and  Mar.  25,  1945,  p. 
500. 

3  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1945,  p.  763. 

4  Bulletin  of  May  6,  1945,  p.  876. 
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certain  types  of  industrial  equipment  and  sup- 
plies which  other  nations  may  wish  to  obtain  from 
us  for  reconstruction.  Some  aspects  of  recon- 
struction are  of  particular  interest  to  this  nation 
and  can  most  appropriately  be  financed  by  our  own 
instrumentality. 

Accordingly  there  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  at  an  early  date,  a  proposal  providing 
for  adequate  legal  authorization  and  expanded 
lending  capacity  for  the  Bank. 

The  lend-lease  and  Export-Import  Bank  pro- 
grams represent  unilateral  efforts  of  this  country. 
They  are  not  intended  to  duplicate  the  work  of 
international  agencies. 

The  United  Nations  Belief  and  Behabilitation 
Administration,  for  example,  has  been  created  to 
meet  the  more  immediate  needs  of  relief  and  re- 
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habilitation  where  nations  arc  unable  to  rneel  th  • 
needs  from  their  own  resources.  Legislation  s 
now  before  the  Congress  to  allow  participation  « 
the  United  States  in  the  International  Bank  it 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  Inten- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  This  legislation  men 
early  consideration  and  approval. 

In  contrast  to  these  devices,  however.  lend-le:| 
is  a  positive  weapon  of  waging  war.  The  app  - 
priation  estimate  herein  submitted  provides  i 
its  full  use  to  bring  the  conflict  with  Japan  t<  i 
quick  and  decisive  end. 

The  details  of  the  defense  aid  estimate  are  t 
forth  in  the  letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  i 
the  Budget,  transmitted  herewith,  in  whose  obs 
vations  and  recommendations  I  concur. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Hakrt  S.  Trumai 


LETTER  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  RUREAU  OF  THE  RUDGET  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


June  1, 1943 
The  President 
The  White  House 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion an  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946  for  defense  aid,  exclusive  of  aid  author- 
ized to  be  transferred  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  the  Maritime  Commission,  in  order 
further  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States",  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended,  as  follows: 


Defense  Aid 


$1,975,000,000 


The  requested  appropriation  is  $1,563,869,000 
less  than  that  for  the  current  year.  The  total 
new  program  anticipated  for  the  fiscal  year  1946 
is  $4,375,000,000  as  compared  to  estimated  obli- 
gations of  $5,128,000,000  in  the  current  year.  It 
has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  requested  appro- 
priation by  $2,400,000,000  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
provision  authorizing  the  use  in  fiscal  year  1946 
of  unobligated  balances  as  of  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  proposed  defense  aid  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946  reflects  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Lend-lease  should  continue  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable  weapon  for  waging  fully  effective  war 


against  Japan  in  close  collaboration  with  our  I 
lies.    In  furtherance  of  this  objective  such  fill 
should  be  of  limited  but  valuable  assistance  in  1 
pediting    the    maximum    redeployment    of 
armed  forces  for  full  use  against  Japan. 

2.  Lend-lease  funds  should  be  limited  to  p: 
poses  of  the  war  and  national  defense  and  sho  < 
be  reduced  as  fast  as  possible  consistent  with  tr.3 
objectives. 

3.  Raw  materials  should  be  provided  unj 
lend-lease    arrangements    only    where    they 
needed  to  increase  or  maintain  the  industrial  a 
tribution  of  the  lend-lease  country  to  the  1 
effort. 

4.  Petroleum  products  for  U.S.   military 
should  henceforth  be  financed  from  War  and  N  \ 
appropriations. 

The  appropriation  recommended  also  assu< 
that  Congress  will  expand  the  lending  autho( 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  remove  the  p 
hibition  of  lending  to  governments  which  h' 
been  in  default  in  the  past.  Such  action  will  mi 
possible  the  financing  of  portions  of  the  lend-hs 
3  (c)  agreements  with  the  French,  Belgian  1 
Netherlands  governments  for  the  delivery  of  j 
dustrial  equipment  and  supplies,  provision! 
which  has  not  been  made  in  the  program  reel 
mended  above  because  of  changed  war  conditi) 

The  requirements  for  the  supplies  to  be    1 


/  \t   10,  1945 

tished  under  the  defense  aid  program  for  fiscal 
ear  1946  were  prepared  by  the  Foreign  Economic 
Ulminist  ration  after  consultation  with  represent- 
-  of  t  lie  governments  of  the  countries  eligible 
or  such  aid.  They  were  discussed  as  to  feasibility 
y  the  FEA  with  the  War  Production  Board,  the 
Vpartinent  of  Agriculture,  the  War  Shipping 
LAninistration,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Ytroleum  Administration  for  War,  and  other 
iterated  departments  and  agencies. 
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There  are  attached  the  details  of  the  estimate 
of  appropriation  with  supporting  schedules  and 
summary  tables  .showing  the  defense  aid  require- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946.1 

I  recommend  approval  of  the  above  estimate 
of  appropriation. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Harold  D.  Smith 

Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 


Post- War  Military  Policy 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW2 


Jeleaseil  to  tho  press  June  4) 

Gentlemen  :  I  come  before  you  as  an  advocate 
E  military  training  for  the  young  men  of  Amer- 
a.  I  believe  profoundly  that  our  young  men 
tould  have  this  training.  I  do  not  believe  that 
lere  is  anyone  in  our  country,  in  the  armed  forces 
•  in  civilian  life,  who  feels  this  more  strongly 
an  1  do,  and  my  attitude  is  based  on  the  experi- 
gained  in  40  years  of  foreign  service,  espe- 
ally  the  10  years  I  spent  in  Germany  before  and 
iring  the  last  war  and  the  10  years  I  spent  in 
ipan  before  the  war  we  are  fighting  now.  I  be- 
>ve  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our  share  in  the 
aited  N  at  ions  proposals  for  world  security.  And 
mi  triad  to  know  that  young  men  who  now  make 
>  the  Army  and  the  Xavy  of  the  United  States 
emselves  favor  military  training  to  defend  and 

intain,  in  the  perilous  years  that  lie  ahead,  the 
■erty  they  have  preserved. 

We  have  never  lost  a  war,  and  pray  God  we\ 
ver  shall.  But  I  believe  there  are  wars  we 
mild  not  have  had  to  fight  if  we  had  been  prop- 
tj  prepared  in  time,  if  we  had  shown  the  aggres- 
rs  what  might  we  were  equipped  to  wield.  ^ 
A  jrreat  charter  of  security  for  mankind  is  being 
?ated  by  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco. 
ie  plans  for  a  world  organization  for  peace  call 
r  a  series  of  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Security 
•uncil  before  force  is  used  to  deal  with  those 

J  would  plunge  the  world  into  war.  But  we 
ist  be  prepared  to  contribute  our  complement  of 
roed  force  to  the  United  Nations  pool  if  we 
5uld  be  called  upon  to  do  so  when  all  other 
ps  have  failed  to  preserve  the  peace. 


The  precise  numbers  and  components  of  the 
forces  and  facilities  would  be  determined  by  agree- 
ments among  the  member  states  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Security  Council.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
such  agreements  cannot  be  made  until  after  the 
international  Organization  is  under  way.  It  is 
impossible  today  to  foresee  the  whole  future  and 
say  exactly  what  our  responsibilities  may  be  in 
providing  our  share  of  force  to  keep  the  peace. 
That  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  threat  to  peace. 
Yet  it  is  decidedly  clear  that  if  we  are  to  have  that 
force  ready  when  it  is  needed  it  will  have  to  be 
provided  by  whatever  peacetime  military  and 
naval  plan  we  decide  beforehand  to  carry  out. 
Modern  armies  and  navies  do  not  spring  into  being 
overnight. 

We  should  accept,  therefore,  the  judgment  of 
our  highest  military  authority.  And  that  author- 
ity holds  that  unless  a  system  of  universal  military 
training  is  put  into  effect  we  shall  not  have  avail- 
able the  reserve  of  trained  men  required  to  make 
our  air  and  sea  and  land  forces  adequate  to  meet 
any  possible  future  threats  to  our  freedom. 

Above  all,  if  our  young  men  are  ever  again  to 
be  called  on  to  defend  our  freedom,  it  will  be  better 
for  them  and  better  for  us  if  they  are  well  trained. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  them  and  to  the  Nation 
to  give  them  the  best  possible  training,  that  they, 
and  the  Nation,  may  survive.     Their  chances  of 

1  Not  printed. 

'Made  on  .June  4,  104.")  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Postwar  Military  Policy  on  the  proposed  plan  for  a  year 
of  compulsory  military  training. 
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survival  will  be  infinitely  greater  if  they  are 
trained. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  Mr. 
Hull's  classic  definition,  is  "the  task  of  focusing 
and  giving  effect  in  the  world  outside  our  borders 
to  the  will  of  135  million  people  through  the  con- 
stitutional processes  which  govern  our  democ- 
racy". 

/Behind  our  day-to-day  diplomacy  in  fulfilling 
that  policy  lies  a  factor  of  prime  importance :  na- 
tional determination  demonstrated  and  backed  by 
national  preparedness.  Without  adequate  pre- 
paredness, our  diplomacy  becomes  weak  and  in- 
effectual. If  our  diplomacy  abroad  is  to  achieve 
favorable  results,  our  country  should  be  con- 
stantly prepared  to  meet  all  eventualities.  As 
General  MacArthur  said  when  he  was  Chief  of 
Staff: 


VE 


"Armies  and  navies  in  being  efficient  give  weight 
to  the  peaceful  words  of  statesmen,  but  a  feverish 
effort  to  create  them  when  once  a  crisis  is  im- 
minent simply  provokes  attack." 

Looking  back  to  the  old  days,  before  1914,  in 
Berlin,  I  remember  seeing  German  officers  bang- 
ing their  glasses  on  the  table  and  singing  Der  Tag. 
They  were  boastful  and  arrogant,  contemptuous  of 
the  weak.  "We  are  bound  to  attack  France  some 
day",  they  said.  "When  we  attack  France,  we 
may  have  to  go  through  Belgium,  of  course.  But 
the  Belgians  won't  fight ;  they  are  weak  and  spirit- 
less. As  for  the  British,  they  are  all  shot  up  with 
their  Irish  and  labor  troubles ;  we  can  count  Eng- 
land out  of  the  picture."  That  represented  the 
thinking  of  those  Prussian  military  officers  before 
1914.  We  have  had  to  deal  with  that  same  spirit 
again,  at  fearful  cost.  We  must  see  that  it  never 
again  has  a  chance  to  rise. 

I  was  convinced,  in  those  days  before  1914,  that 
if  England  had  been  even  reasonably  prepared, 
and  if,  when  Germany  was  about  to  attack  France, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  been  able  to  say  to  Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg :  "If  you  attack  France,  Great 
Britain  will  come  into  the  war  within  an  hour", 
there  would  have  been  no  attack. 

In  1932,  I  went  to  Japan.  Not  long  after  tak- 
ing up  my  duties  there  as  Ambassador,  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  saying  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary machine  "has  been  built  for  war,  feels  pre- 
pared for  war  and  would  welcome  war.  It  has 
never  yet  been  beaten  and  possesses  unlimited  self- 
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confidence.  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I  believe 
we  should  have  our  eyes  open  to  all  possible  future 
contingencies."  I  was  constantly  urging  prepar- 
edness, not  in  the  interests  of  war  but  in  the  fur- 
therance of  peace,  because  might  was  the  only 
language  the  Japanese  could  understand.  Mili- 
tary weakness  simply  invited  contempt. 

I  remember  especially  my  talks  with  Mr.  Mat- 
suoka,  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  had  been  born  and  educated  in  Oregon.  He 
prided  himself  on  understanding  American  life. 
but  he  had  no  understanding  whatever  of  the 
American  spirit. 

Matsuoka  said  to  me:  "You  had  better  watch 
your  step,  because  you  in  America  could  not  fight 
a  total  war.  Germany  will  undoubtedly  win  this- 
war  and  will  control  all  of  Europe,  and  we  in 
Japan  are  the  stabilizing  force  in  east  Asia. 
Democracy  is  bankrupt  and  this  is  the  day  of  the 
totalitarian  powers.  Your  people  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  they  are  depend- 
ent on  their  daily  comforts,  and  with  your  laboi 
troubles,  your  strikes,  your  pacifism  and  isola- 
tionism, you  would  be  incapable  of  waging  total 
war." 

One  reason  why  the  Japanese  people  believed 
this  picture  of  us  was  that  about  the  only  Americar 
speeches  their  authorities  allowed  in  the  papers 
were  the  speeches  our  ultra-isolationists  made  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  These  speeches  were  ofter 
splashed  across  the  press  under  big  headlines. 

I  say  all  this  to  show  how  much  military  pre 
paredness  counts  in  the  thinking  of  potentia 
enemies. 

If,  during  those  years  before  Pearl  Harbor,  oui 
people  had  been  able  to  see  the  handwriting  or 
the  wall,  if  we  had  been  even  reasonably  preparec 
at  that  time,  I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  tha' 
Japan  would  have  attacked  us. 

We  must  not,  we  dare  not,  let  it  happen  again 
That's  why  we  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  a  year's  military  train 
ing  is  necessary  because  of  our  obligations  undo 
the  world  security  Organization,  because,  in  tb 
world  of  things  as  they  are,  our  internationa 
policy  to  be  effective  must  have  strength  behinc 
it,  and  because  my  experience  has  taught  me  tha 
aggressors  are  not  deterred  by  latent  superioi 
strength  but  shrewdly  try  to  obtain  their  ends  by 
attacking  when  they  consider  their  potential  op 
ponents  unprepared  and  therefore  at  a  disadvan 
taffe. 
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There  is  one  further  aspect  of  the  problem  which 
considered  before  giving  my  unreserved  support 
the  demand  for  a  year  of  military  training  for 
ir  young  men  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  that 
the  effect  on  our  young  men  themselves.    During 
y  life  I  have  been  intensely  interested  in  educa- 
m.  and  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  educators, 
liversities,  and  colleges,  and  I  am  a  staunch  be- 
>ver  in  the  value  of  academic  training.    I  know 
ere  are  some  who  believe  that  the  requirement 
a  year's  military  training  would  take  our  young 
m    away    from    colleges    and    schools,    from 
ademic  life.    I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary, 
at  if  this  system  were  to  go  into  effect  it  would 
the  greatest  possible  stimulus  to  our  young  men 
go  into  educational  life.     They  are  going  to 
ilize  the  disadvantages  of  a  lack  of  education, 
ley  will  be  in  contact  with  educated  men.    It  is 
j  view  that  the  plan  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
our  educational  institutions  throughout  the 
tmtry.     It   also   would   give   our  young  men 
ysical  conditioning,  discipline,  an  understand- 
1  of  teamwork,  fair  play,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
rich  would  be  permanent  assets  to  them  through- 
t  their  lives.    And  when  those  who  continued 
»ir  academic  work  went  back  to  it  their  ap- 
crneh  would  be  more  mature  and  their  harvest 
uld  be  richer.    In  sum,  our  young  men  would 
in  rather  than  lose  by  a  year's  training  to  fit 
»m  to  be  members  of  a  civilian  army. 
Ihese  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  earnestly 
:ommend  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  a  year  of 
litary  training  of  our  youth.    Without  qualifica- 
n,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
tion  and  our  people.    We  must  be  strong  if  we  * 
uld  be  free. 


adiotelephone  Circuit 
etween  the  United  States 
id  Ecuador 

leased  to  the  press  June  4] 

L  direct  radiotelephone  circuit  was  inaugurated 
June  4  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador, 
th  the  establishment  of  this  circuit  the  United 
ites  is  now  directly  connected  with  all  the  other 
lerican  republics  by  radiotelephone  circuits. 
)n  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  cir- 
t  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
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State,  spoke  from  San  Francisco  to  Robert  M. 
Scotten,  American  Ambassador  to  Ecuador. 

Ecuador's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Camilo 
Ponce  Enriquez,  now  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Ecuadoran  Minister  of  Communications,  Jorge 
Monttro  Vela,  in  Quito,  also  participated  in  the 
ceremony. 


Functions  and  Duties  of  Alien 
Property  Custodian  Regarding 
German  and  Japanese  Property 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  9] 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution,  by  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941 
(50  U.  S.  C.  App.,  Supp.,  601  etseq.),  by  the  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  6,  1917,  as 
amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.,  Supp.,  1  et  seq.),  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

Section  2(c)  of  Executive  Order  No.  9095  of 
March  11,  1942,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order 
No.  9193  of  July  6,  1942  (3  CFR  Cum.  Supp.),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  any  other  property  or  interest  within  the 
United  States  of  any  nature  whatsoever  owned  or 
controlled  by,  payable  or  deliverable  to,  held  on 
behalf  of  or  on  account  of,  or  owing  to,  or  which 
is  evidence  of  ownership  or  control  by,  a  designated 
enemy  country  or  national  thereof:  Provided, 
however,  That  with  respect  to  any  such  country 
or  national  other  than  Germany  or  Japan  or  any 
national  thereof,  such  property  or  interest  shall 
not  include  cash,  bullion,  moneys,  currencies,  de- 
posits, credits,  credit  instruments,  foreign  ex- 
change, and  securities  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  determines  that  such 
cash,  bullion,  moneys,  currencies,  deposits,  credits, 
credit  instruments,  foreign  exchange,  and  secur- 
ities are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  or  safe- 
guarding of  other  property  belonging  to  the  same 
designated  enemy  country  or  the  same  national 
thereof  and  subject  to  vesting  pursuant  to  section 
2  hereof;" 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
Jwne  <?,  1945. 
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Safeguarding  the  State  Through 
Passport  Control 


By  GRAHAM  H.  STUART1 


THE  WAR  HAS  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGES  IN 
many  peacetime  activities  of  agencies  of 
the  Government,  but  few  have  incurred  a 
more  complete  transformation  in  procedure  and 
purpose  than  has  the  Passport  Division  of  the 
State  Department.  To  the  man  in  the  street  the 
Passport  Division  was  and  still  is  a  governmental 
agency  which  issues  the  very  valuable  green  book- 
let that  he  must  possess  before  he  can  visit  any  of 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  He  knows  that  in 
order  to  obtain  one  he  must  prove  that  he  is  an 
American  citizen,  furnish  a  few  photographs,  and 
pay  a  fee  of  $10.  The  whole  procedure  to  him 
appears  routine,  and  at  times  it  may  seem  an 
unnecessary  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  travel. 
That  popular  evaluation  of  the  Passport  Divi- 
sion's work  is  an  unfair  picture  even  in  peacetime, 
but  under  present  conditions  such  an  appraisal  is 
a  complete  misrepresentation  of  the  work  of  the 
Division.  In  order  for  one  to  comprehend  more 
fully  the  radical  change  in  the  Division's  func- 
tions, a  brief  presentation  of  the  principal  activi- 
ties and  the  organization  of  the  Division  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  seems  desirable. 

The  United  States  has  issued  passports  ever 
since  the  Government  was  organized ;  the  first  pass- 
port recorded  was  dated  July  8,  1796.  The  pres- 
ent wide-spread  use  of  the  passport  is  essentially  a 
development  following  the  first  World  War.  By 
1867  all  Europe,  except  Russia  and  Turkey,  had 
practically  eliminated  the  passport.  Since  the  end 
of  the  first  World  War,  however,  the  majority  of 
countries  have  required  that  foreigners  entering 
their  territories  possess  valid  passports  issued  by 
the  state  of  their  nationality  and  properly  visaed 
by  the  consular  officers  of  the  state  into  whose  ter- 
ritory  the   bearer  of  the  passport  is  entering. 

1  Dr.  Stuart  is  Consultant  and  Head  of  the  War  History- 
Section,  Division  of  Research  and  Publication,  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State.  For  an  article  on 
wartime  visa-control  procedures  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  10, 
1944. 

'  These  figures  do  not  include  the  service  passports  and 
renewals  granted  abroad,  which  in  1930  amounted  to 
26,172. 


Since  1917  the  United  States  has  required  thi 
aliens  coming  to  the  United  States  bear  passpor  | 
visaed  by  American  diplomatic  or  consular  officer 
Since  the  first  World  War  the  issuance  of  pas: 
ports  to  American  citizens  traveling  abroad  hi 
had  a  tremendous  increase.  In  1914,  when  Amer 
can  travel  outside  of  the  United  States  was  e? 
tensive,  the  Department  of  State  issued  and  r< \ 
newed  only  20,320  American  passports.  In  193 
the  passports  issued  and  renewals  grante 
amounted  to  203,174.2 

Over  the  course  of  the  years,  the  type  of  Amei 
ican  passport  has  varied  considerably.  In  the  b( 
ginning  it  was  a  single  sheet  issued  either  by  th 
Secretary  of  State  in  Washington  or  by  a  legatio 
or  consulate  abroad,  giving  simply  the  name  o  1 
the  citizen  to  whom  it  was  issued ;  later  it  becam 
a  double  sheet  which  gave  a  description  of  th 
bearer;  and  the  next  format  was  a  double  shee 
folded  into  a  book  form  which  gave  at  first  th 
signature  and  later  the  photograph  as  well  as 
description  of  the  citizen  to  whom  it  was  issuec 
In  all  these  types,  visas  could  be  affixed  to  th 
back  of  the  passport.  To  prevent  falsification  th 
red-book-type  passport  with  special  paper  am 
markings  was  adopted.  This  passport  was  firs 
issued  with  a  stiff  cover  and  later  with  a  flexibl 
one.  The  present  green-book  type  contains  th 
fingerprints  of  the  officer  issuing  it  as  well  as 
signed  photograph  and  description  of  the  bearei 
This  type,  difficult  to  duplicate  fraudulently,  ha 
proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  United  States  passport  today  is  a  documen 
of  exceedingly  great  value:  its  possessor  is  in 
dicated  as  being  a  citizen  of  and  entitled  to  the  pro 
tection  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Mani 
festly,  since  protection  depends  upon  citizenship 
the  nationality  factor  is  vital,  and  it  must  be  de 
cided  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land  be 
fore  protection  may  be  accorded.  But  the  laws  o 
the  United  States  governing  naturalization  am 
citizenship  have  been  many  and  complex;  there 
fore,  the  determination  of  American  citizenship  i; 
sometimes  difficult. 
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Nationality  and  Citizenship  Problems 

[n  determining  the  citizenship  status  and  the  ex- 
tent of  right  to  protection  of  persons  claiming 
Vmeiican  citizenship  or  nationality  one  must  con- 
ider  the  methods  of  acquiring  and  of  losing  Amer- 
can  citizenship.     According  to  the  laws  of  the 
Jnited  States,  a  person  may  acquire  citizenship 
y  either  the  jus  sanguinis  or  the  jus  soli;  he  may 
cquire  citizenship  through  individual  naturaliza- 
ion.  derivative  naturalization,  or  collective  nat- 
imlization;  he  may  acquire  it  by  special  act  of 
Congress  or  by  the  operation  of  a  treaty.    A  person 
lay  lose  citizenship  by  swearing  allegiance  to  a 
areign  state;  by  forswearing  allegiance  to  the 
Tnited  States;  by  conviction  of  treason;  by  nat- 
ralization  in  a  foreign  state;  by  operation  of 
•eaties;  or,  in  the  case  of  naturalized  citizens, 
irough  residence  abroad  or  through  constructive 
•aud  in  the  obtention  of  naturalization.    He  may 
Iso  lose  citizenship  by  involuntary  naturaliza- 
on  when  coupled  with  an  election  of  foreign 
itionality. 

This  determination  of  citizenship  is  of  special 
smifieance,  because  as  a  consequence  of  this  de- 
rmination  the  Passport  Division  may  exercise 
r  the  Secretary  of  State  the  discretionary  au- 
ority  vested  in  him  to  issue  passports,  to  register 
dividuals  as  American  citizens  or  nationals  in 
nsulates  of  the  United  States,  to  certify  their 
gibility  for  repatriation,  and  to  accord  them 
e  protection  in  foreign  countries  which  Ameri- 
n  citizens  enjoy. 

One  of  the  problems  which  constantly  presents 
elf  concerns  naturalized  American  citizens  liv- 
?  abroad.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
ire  that  such  citizens  whether  residing  in  the 
antry  of  their  birth  or  elsewhere  present  satis- 
fy evidence  that  they  are  residing  abroad  in 
;  American  interest  or  that  they  are  intending 
return  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
de. Otherwise  such  citizens  after  residing 
road  for  certain  denned  periods  are  presumed 
have  expatriated  themselves  and  are  not  eligible 
her  to  receive  an  American  passport  or  to  obtain 

1  protection  of  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
n  consul  may  make  the  preliminary  decision  in 
se  cases,  but  the  Passport  Division  makes  the 
il  decision. 

rhe  citizenship  of  married  women  presents  an- 
er  serious  problem  for  the  Passport  Division, 
til  the  so-called  "Cable  act"  of  September  22, 

2  permitted  an  American  woman  to  retain  her 
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citizenship  even  though  married  to  an  alien,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  followed  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  those  of  most  foreign  nations  by  providing 
that  a  woman  take  the  nationality  of  her  husband. 
The  Cable  act  in  the  past  20  years  has  already 
been  amended  a  half-dozen  times;  the  resulting 
situation  is  at  times  so  complicated  that  even  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  would  be  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine the  legal  status  of  the  individual  concerned. 
As  a  result  of  the  complexities  of  the  laws,  the 
Passport  Division  found  it  necessary  not  only  to 
decide  the  many  cases  arising  both  at  home  and 
abroad  but  also  to  issue  instructions  to  American 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad  concerning 
matters  relating  to  nationality,  passports,  regis- 
tration, and  the  protection  of  American  nationals 
in  foreign  countries. 

Since  the  executive  officers  of  the  principal 
American  insular  possessions  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Philippine  Islands  were  author- 
ized to  issue  passports,  the  administration  of  their 
passport  work  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Division.  The  Division  also  administered  the  five 
passport  agencies  in  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  Seattle.  In  addition, 
the  clerks  of  more  than  3,900  State  and  Federal 
courts  are  authorized  to  take  applications  for  pass- 
ports, and  they  must  be  advised  and  directed  in 
passport  matters. 

Enforcing  Neutrality  Regulations 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  second  World  War  in 
jTjL  the  fall  of  1939  the  Passport  Division  was 
still  concerned  largely  with  the  problems  of  na- 
tionality, expatriation,  and  protection,  although 
it  was  also  charged  with  administering  certain 
provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  May  1, 1937  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  November  4,  1939  and  of 
June  6,  1940.  The  travel  of  American  citizens  on 
ships  of  belligerent  states  and  their  travel  on  ships 
of  any  national  character  in  areas  defined  by  the 
various  proclamations  of  the  President  as  combat 
areas  was  prohibited.3  The  passport  is  an  ideal 
device  for  the  control  of  the  movements  of  Ameri- 
can citizens ;  therefore  the  Passport  Division  logi- 
cally was  given  that  responsibility. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Neutrality 
Act,  the  Division  assumed  a  number  of  new  duties 
and  functions.  It  was  concerned  with  getting 
Army  and  Naval  personnel,  merchant  seamen, 
and  other  defense  experts  to   various  areas  of 

*  Bulletin  of  Oct.  7, 1939,  p.  345,  and  Nov.  4, 1939,  p.  454. 
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the  world  by  very  diversified  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  Division  facilitated  the  transfer  of  vari- 
ous vessels  to  foreign  destination  by  taking 
appropriate  action  in  order  that  American  crews 
might  proceed  with  belligerent  ships  over  combat 
waters  to  effect  delivery.  Advice  concerning 
clearance  of  vessels  from  various  ports  of  the 
United  States  was  given  to  appropriate  customs 
officers.  The  documentation  of  American  seamen 
had  to  be  determined  and  administered  in  a  man- 
ner to  meet  the  requirements,  expressed  and  im- 
plied, of  the  Neutrality  Act.  As  a  result  of  the 
extension  of  war  zones,  conditions  were  con- 
stantly changing;  an  elastic  travel-control  system 
therefore  had  to  be  devised  to  meet  the  varying 
situations. 

The  defense  program  of  the  United  States  re- 
quired a  considerable  number  of  persons  to  pro- 
ceed to  those  areas  outside  of  the  United  States 
where  defense  bases  were  to  be  constructed.  The 
Division  was  responsible  for  the  clearance  of  ap- 
plicants for  passports  in  cooperation  with  the  vari- 
ous intelligence  officers  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies to  determine  whether  the  public  safety  would 
permit  the  granting  of  passport  facilities  to  those 
persons.  This  clearance  procedure  was  finally  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  American  citizens  applying  for 
a  passport  as  well  as  the  firms  they  were  alleged  to 
represent. 

One  of  the  most  effective  procedures  instituted 
by  the  Division  to  increase  the  security  of  the 
United  States  was  the  replacement  of  all  outstand- 
ing passports  by  a  new-style  document.  By  this 
means  the  Division  was  able  at  once  to  remove  all 
fraudulent  or  altered  passports  from  circulation 
and  also  to  remove  passports  from  the  hands  of 
persons  engaged  in  activities  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  A  replacement  pass- 
port was  granted  only  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  each  case  to  determine  the  hona  fides  of  the 
bearer.  Any  new  or  additional  validation  of  a 
passport  was  given  careful  reconsideration  to  de- 
termine whether  further  extension  of  passport  fa- 
cilities would  be  justifiable. 

As  a  further  safeguard  the  Division  through- 
out the  emergency  required  that  all  passports  of 
American  citizens  returning  to  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  the  passports  of  certain 
aviation  flight  personnel,  of  diplomatic  couriers, 
and  of  seamen  should  be  taken  up  and  forwarded 
to  the  State  Department,  where  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  careful  examination  for  any  indication 
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of  alteration  or  for  any  violation  of  the  Neutraliil 
Act.  Such  passports  were  retained  in  the  Depar 
ment  until  further  passport  facilities  were  grant* 
to  the  bearers. 

The  passage  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  ai 
the  changes  made  in  the  existing  law  made 
necessary  that  every  case  be  submitted  to  a  searci 
ing  review.  Many  thousands  of  persons  hither 
considered  as  American  citizens  and  document* 
as  such  could  lose  their  American  nationality  [ 
they  remained  abroad.  Under  the  requiremen 
of  the  act  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  a  board  i 
review  to  consider  cases  likely  to  be  subject 
judicial  review  and  to  hold  hearings  on  those  cast 

The   Board   of    Review   was   composed   of 
Foreign  Service  officer  and  two  senior  attorney 
It  first  began  to  function  in  January  1942.    In  t 
first  year  and  a  half  of  its  existence  the  Boa 
passed  upon  approximately  2,800  cases. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  on  June  21,  1941   | 
a  law  authorizing  the  President,  at  his  discretio  i 
to  impose  rules  and  regulations  governing  tl  J 
entry  into  and  the  departure  from  the  Unit 
States  of  all  persons,  aliens  and  citizens,  the  wo:  j 
of  the  Passport  Division  was  greatly  increase 
Not  only  was  the  control  of  American  citize 
going  to  various  areas  of  the  world  more  rigoroi 
but  also  for  the  first  time  in  history  all  Americs 
seamen  departing  from  the  United   States  f  1 
foreign  ports  were  required  to  have  passports. 

This  requirement  that  seamen  carry  passpor 
imposed  an  onerous  task  upon  the  Division  for 
number  of  reasons.  Many  seamen  were  unable 
present  satisfactory  proof  of  their  citizenship 
spending  most  of  their  life  at  sea  they  were  whol 
ignorant  of  passport  requirements;  the  brief  i 
terval  of  time  in  port  between  voyages  gave  the 
little  opportunity  to  obtain  the  necessary  doc 
mentation.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  opportuniti 
afforded  seamen  to  act  as  agents  and  couriers  f 
enemy  nations,  extreme  care  had  to  be  exercisi 
in  investigating  the  background  of  all  applican 
for  seamen's  passports.  As  a  double  safeguar 
all  cases  to  which  suspicion  was  attached  were  r 
viewed  by  a  board  consisting  of  military,  navs 
and  law-enforcement  officers  who  might  determi: 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  in  view  of  the  i 
formation  presented  to  extend  passport  faciliti 
to  the  person  concerned.  The  number  of  seamer 
passports  issued  has  far  exceeded  expectations ;  < 
May  1,  1945  over  300,000  seaman  passports  hi 
been  issued. 
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V\»  Work  as  a  Result  of  United  States  Belligerency 

Subsequent  to  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  the  period  of  validity  of 
all  passports  of  those  persons  whose  travel  was 
approved  by  the  State  Department  was  limited 
\  months.  The  previous  period  of  validity 
was  normally  two  years.  Exceptions  have  been 
made,  however,  in  the  passports  of  certain  avia- 
tion flight  personnel  and  of  seamen,  both  of  which 
groups  were  issued  passports  having  a  validity 
of  two  years.  The  passport  was  also  restricted  for 
use  to  specific  countries  through  which  the  bearer 
would  travel  en  route  to  his  ultimate  destination, 
rhis  control  made  it  possible  to  channelize  the 
:ravel  of  persons  proceeding  abroad  and  to  review 
;heir  cases  at  regular  intervals  as  they  applied 
fthile  abroad  for  further  extension  or  amendment 
tf  their  passports. 

When  the  United  States  became  a  belligerent, 
arge  numbers  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
lersonnel  and  certain  defense  experts  applied  for 
ind  received  passports  enabling  them  to  proceed 
)y  diversified  means  of  travel  to  all  areas  of  the 
rorld  on  special  missions.  The  Passport  Divi- 
ion  used  its  good  offices  in  making  special  ar- 
angements  with  friendly  foreign  governments  to 
acilitate  the  travel  of  these  persons,  thus  permit- 
ing  the  expeditious  accomplishment  of  their 
uis.-ions. 

With  the  progress  of  the  war  the  military 
uthorities,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
f  State,  expressed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Passport 
)ivision,  designated  certain  areas  of  the  world  as 
omprising  the  primary  theaters  of  operations  and 
Bated  strictly  the  classes  of  civilians  in  the 
Inked  States  who  might  be  permitted  to  travel 
1  those  areas.  The  Division  was  charged  with 
irtifying  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  civilian 
jnerican  citizens  whose  travel  to  theaters  of 
:tive  operations  would  seem  to  be  justified.  In 
ie  cases  where  such  travel  was  approved  there 
as  issued  and  forwarded  to  the  Division  a  mili- 
ary permit,  to  be  affixed  to  the  traveler's  passport 
i  complete  its  validation  for  restricted  areas, 
he  Division  also  had  the  responsibility  of  taking 
?  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  alterations  in  the 
ope  of  military  areas  as  civilian  needs  made 
langes  desirable. 

In  addition  to  restrictions  on  travel  to  the  pri- 
ary  theater  of  operations,  there   was   a  large 
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secondary  area  where  the  general  advice  of  the 
military  was  sought  in  considering  cases. 

The  Passport  Division,  through  its  careful  scru- 
tiny  of  individual  travel  objectives,  was  able  on 
many  occasions  to  obtain  vital  war  information. 
By  utilizing  the  information  obtained  through  in- 
vestigating all  persons  doing  business  abroad  as 
well  as  the  firms  which  they  represented,  the  Di- 
vision was  able  to  uncover  the  surreptitious  ac- 
tivities of  certain  enemy  agents  who  represented 
themselves  as  being  in  the  employ  of  commercial 
firms  which  appeared  to  be  bona  fide  on  the  surface. 
Upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  negotiations  were  initiated  immediately  with 
the  various  enemy  nations  through  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  the  extension  of 
financial  assistance  to  and  the  return  to  the  United 
States  of  American  citizens  who  found  themselves 
in  enemy  territory.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Pass- 
port Division  to  pass  upon  their  cases  with  refer- 
ence not  only  to  their  American  citizenship  but 
also  to  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  to 
their  performance  of  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship. 

In  a  time  of  war  many  persons  who  do  not  pos- 
sess a  passport  wish  some  kind  of  documentation  to 
prove  their  American  citizenship.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  the  case  of  workers  in  defense  plants 
or  other  organizations  closely  allied  with  the  war 
effort  where  American  citizenship  is  a  prerequisite 
to  employment.  The  Division  has  adopted  a  form 
of  certificate  for  employment  purposes  based  upon 
official  records  which  is  acceptable  to  military  and 
naval  authorities  and  to  the  responsible  officials  in 
establishments  devoted  to  the  war  effort. 

Similarly,  the  American  consuls  and  immigra- 
tion officials  on  the  Mexican  border  found  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  American 
citizens  required  to  go  back  and  forth  frequently 
to  issue  to  them  cards  of  identity;  the  Division 
therefore  established  and  supervised  a  procedure 
to  meet  that  need.  These  cards,  issued  in  large 
numbers  at  various  places  on  the  border  upon  the 
submission  of  prima-facie  evidence  of  citizenship, 
were  based  upon  applications  forwarded  to  the 
Division,  where  they  were  recorded  and  cleared 
with  the  security  agencies. 

Passport  Agencies  and  the  War 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  passport  agencies  in 
Chicago  and  Boston  found  their  work  con- 
siderably diminished.  Since  the  clerk  of  the  courts 
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in  these  cities  could  readily  take  care  of  the  work, 
it  was  decided  to  close  those  offices  temporarily 
as  of  July  1  and  15,  1942,  respectively. 

Because  of  the  greatly  increased  use  of  aircraft 
as  a  means  of  transportation  and  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  reaching  certain  Allied  territory  by  sur- 
face vessels,  Miami  had  grown  to  be  an  important 
port  of  entry  to  and  departure  from  the  United 
States  by  air  for  all  areas  of  the  world.  To  assist, 
as  effectively  as  possible,  in  facilitating  the  travel 
of  persons  whose  itineraries  required  them  to  de- 
part from  the  United  States  by  a  southern  route, 
a  passport  agency  accordingly  was  established  in 
Miami,  Florida,  and  was  opened  to  the  general 
public  on  February  11,  1942. 

The  passport  agency  at  Miami  proved  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  giving  emergency  passport 
services  to  persons  departing  by  air  on  urgent  busi- 
ness to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  agencies  were  concerned  largely 
with  the  granting  of  passports  to  seamen,  defense 
workers,  aircraft  personnel,  and  others  who  have 
had  a  direct  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Those  three  agencies  executed  45,869  applications 
in  1942  and  79,249  in  1943;  they  issued  and  re- 
newed 1,967  passports  in  1942  and  7,001  in  1943. 

This  complete  change  in  emphasis  of  the  work 
of  the  Division  from  that  of  an  agency  to  afford 
protection  to  the  individual  to  that  of  one  whose 
principal  purpose  was  to  safeguard  and  maintain 
the  security  of  the  state  necessitated  a  consider- 
able increase  in  personnel.  Such  a  transforma- 
tion, entailing  as  it  did  the  clearance  upon  a  basis 
of  security  for  the  state  of  the  entry  and  departure 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  into  and  from 
the  United  States,  was  not  merely  one  of  effective 
method  but  was  also  one  of  smooth  and  flexible 
execution.  The  case  of  seamen  will  illustrate  the 
difficulties  involved.  It  was  recognized  in  the 
first  World  War  that  for  security  purposes  sea- 
men had  not  been  adequately  controlled,  and  that 
this  factor  was  a  serious  weakness  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  interests.  When  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  requested  legislation  to 
overcome  this  weakness  and  when  the  Passport 
Division  was  made  responsible  for  preparing  it, 
there  was  considerable  skepticism  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  desired  result  by  passport 
control.  However,  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Shipley,  Chief 
of   the   Passport  Division,  never  for  a  moment 


doubted  the  efficiency  of  the  procedure,  provided 
she  could  be  given  a  wide  enough  jurisdiction  to 
permit  exceptions  to  the  regulations  in  emergency 
cases.  The  results  have  exceeded  the  fondest  ex- 
pectations. The  vast  majority  of  seamen  have 
been  duly  examined  and  cleared ;  they  possess  their 
passports  as  proof.  Because  of  the  very  flexible 
method  of  administration,  no  sailing  has  been  de- 
layed by  the  procedure.  At  the  same  time  a  large 
number  of  persons  potentially  dangerous  to  the 
state  either  have  been  kept  at  home  or  have  been 
placed  under  careful  supervision  while  traveling 
abroad. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939  there  were 
in  all  76  officers  and  clerks  in  the  Passport  Divi- 
sion; but  in  January  1945  there  were  239  officers 
and  clerks  employed  and  44  more  positions  hadf 
been  authorized.    Considering  the  highly  technical 
character  of  the  work  and  the  need  for  absolute! 
confidence  in  the  Division's  personnel  because  of 
its  relations  with  the  Army  and  Navy  and  because 
of  the  importance  of  its  security  operations,  the 
stability  of  the  personnel  in  the  Division  is  excep- ! 
tional;  in  fact  the  Passport  Division  ranks  veryj 
close  to  the  top  in  respect  to  the  length  of  service  1 
of  its  personnel. 

The  Chief  of  the  Passport  Division,  Mrs.  Ship- 
ley, has  served  in  this  same  capacity  for  the  past 
17  years.  The  Assistant  Chief  and  Legal  Adviser. 
Mr.  John  J.  Scanlan,  has  served  as  an  assistant! 
chief  for  23  years;  another  assistant  chief,  Miss1 
F.  Virginia  Alexander,  has  served  as  such  for  20 
years;  and  five  heads  of  sections  have  been  with 
the  Division  for  20  or  more  years. 

Although  the  Passport  Division  may  not  reach 
for  some  time  its  record  of  issuing  more  than ; 
200,000  passports  annually  as  it  did  in  1930,  the] 
Division  in  spite  of  wartime  restrictions  is  issuing 
currently  more  than  130,000  passports  annually 
With  the  increased  activities  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  the  United  Nations  Reliel 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  numerous 
other  governmental  agencies  continuing  theii 
operations  abroad,  the  Division  must  continue  tc  i 
safeguard  the  state  through  passport  control 
However,  it  is  equally  well  prepared,  when  work 
conditions  permit  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
upon  essential  travel  of  a  private  character,  to  as- 
sume once  more  its  work  in  the  protection  and 
facilitation  of  the  travel  of  lona-fide  American 
citizens. 
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Atrocities  and  War  Crimes 


REPORT  FROM  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Haaeed  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  7  ] 

The  President  has  received  the  following  report 
•oin  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Chief  of  Counsel 
>r  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  Axis 
far  Criminals: 
[y  Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  accomplishments  dur- 
ig  the  month  since  you  named  me  as  Chief  of 
ounsel  for  the  United  States  in  prosecuting  the 
fincipal  Axis  War  Criminals.1  In  brief,  I  have 
lected  staffs  from  the  several  services,  depart- 
ents  and  agencies  concerned;  worked  out  a  plan 
>r  preparation,  briefing,  and  trial  of  the  cases; 
located  the  work  among  the  several  agencies; 
ptructed  those  engaged  in  collecting  or  process- 
lg  evidence;  visited  the  European  Theater  to 
cpedite  the  examination  of  captured  documents, 
id  the  interrogation  of  witnesses  and  prisoners; 
>ordinated  our  preparation  of  the  main  case  with 
reparation  by  Judge  Advocates  of  many  cases  not 
tcluded  in  my  responsibilities;  and  arranged  co- 
deration  and  mutual  assistance  with  the  United 
ations  War  Crimes  Commission  and  with  Coun- 
1  appointed  to  represent  the  United  Kingdom  in 
le  joint  prosecution. 

I. 

The  responsibilities  you  have  conferred  on  me 
ctend  only  to  "the  case  of  major  criminals  whose 
[fen.-es  have  no  particular  geographical  localiza- 
on  and  who  will  be  punished  by  joint  decision  of 
le  governments  of  the  Allies,"  as  provided  in  the 
[oscow  Declaration  of  November  1, 1943,  by  Pres- 
lent  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
render  Stalin.  It  does  not  include  localized  cases 
F  any  kind.  Accordingly,  in  visiting  the  Euro- 
ean  Theater.  I  attempted  to  establish  standards 
>  segregate  from  our  case  against  the  principal 
Venders,  cases  against  many  other  offenders  and 
)  expedite  their  trial.  These  cases  fall  into  three 
fincipal  classes: 

1.  The  first  class  comprises  offenses  against  mil- 
ary  personnel  of  the  United  States — such,  for 
sample,  as  the  killing  of  American  airmen  who 


crash-landed,  and  other  Americans  who  became 
prisoners  of  war.  In  order  to  insure  effective  mil- 
itary operation,  the  field  forces  from  time  imme- 
morial have  dealt  with  such  offenses  on  the  spot. 
Authorization  of  this  prompt  procedure,  however, 
had  been  withdrawn  because  of  the  fear  of  stimu- 
lating retaliation  through  execution  of  captured 
Americans  on  trumped-up  charges.  The  surren- 
der of  Germany  and  liberation  of  our  prisoners 
has  ended  that  danger.  The  morale  and  safety 
of  our  own  troops  and  effective  government  of 
the  control  area  seemed  to  require  prompt  resump- 
tion of  summary  dealing  with  this  type  of  case. 
Such  proceedings  are  likely  to  disclose  evidence 
helpful  to  the  case  against  the  major  criminals 
and  will  not  prejudice  it  in  view  of  the  measures 
I  have  suggested  to  preserve  evidence  and  to  pre- 
vent premature  execution  of  those  who  are  poten- 
tial defendants  or  witnesses  in  the  major  case. 

I  flew  to  Paris  and  Frankfort  and  conferred 
with  Generals  Eisenhower,  Smith,  Clay,  and 
Betts,  among  others,  and  arranged  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative on  hand  to  clear  questions  of  conflict 
in  any  particular  case.  We  also  arranged  an  ex- 
change of  evidence  between  my  staff  and  the  Thea- 
ter Judge  Advocate's  staff.  The  officials  of  other 
countries  were  most  anxious  to  help.  For  example, 
the  French  brought  to  General  Donovan  and  me 
in  Paris  evidence  that  civilians  in  Germany  had 
beaten  to  death  with  wrenches  three  American  air- 
men. They  had  obtained  from  the  German  Burgo- 
meister  identification  of  the  killers,  had  taken 
them  into  custody,  and  offered  to  deliver  them  to 
our  forces.  Cases  such  as  this  are  not  infrequent. 
Under  the  arrangements  perfected,  the  military 
authorities  are  enabled  to  move  in  cases  of  this 
class  without  delay.  Some  are  already  under  way ; 
some  by  now  have  been  tried  and  verdicts  ren- 
dered. Some  concentration  camp  cases  are  also 
soon  to  go  on  trial. 

2.  A  second  class  of  offenders,  the  prosecution 
of  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  major  case, 
consists  of  those  who,  under  the  Moscow  Declara- 
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tion,  are  to  be  sent  back  to  the  scene  of  their  crimes 
for  trial  by  local  authorities.  These  comprise  lo- 
calized offenses  or  atrocities  against  persons  or 
property,  usually  of  civilians  of  countries  for- 
merly occupied  by  Germany.  The  part  of  the 
United  States  in  these  cases  consists  of  the  iden- 
tification of  offenders  and  the  surrender  on  de- 
mand of  those  who  are  within  our  control. 

The  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission  is 
especially  concerned  with  cases  of  this  kind.  It 
represents  many  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
exception  of  Eussia.  It  has  been  usefully  engaged 
as  a  body  with  which  the  aggrieved  of  all  the 
United  Nations  have  recorded  their  accusations 
and  evidence.  Lord  Wright,  representing  Aus- 
tralia, is  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  V.  Hodgson  is  the 
United  States  representative. 

In  London,  I  conferred  with  Lord  Wright  and 
Colonel  Hodgson  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  our 
work  with  that  of  the  Commission  wherever  there 
might  be  danger  of  conflict  or  duplication.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  understanding 
for  mutual  exchange  of  information.  We  under- 
took to  respond  to  requests  for  any  evidence  in  our 
possession  against  those  listed  with  the  Commis- 
sion as  criminals  and  to  cooperate  with  each  of  the 
United  Nations  in  efforts  to  bring  this  class  of 
offenders  to  justice. 

Requests  for  the  surrender  of  persons  held  by 
American  forces  may  present  diplomatic  or  politi- 
cal problems  which  are  not  my  responsibility. 
But  so  far  as  my  work  is  concerned,  I  advised  the 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  appropriate  American 
authorities,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sur- 
render of  any  person  except  on  grounds  that  we 
want  him  as  a  defendant  or  as  a  witness  in  the 
major  case. 

3.  In  a  third  class  of  cases,  each  country,  of 
course,  is  free  to  prosecute  treason  charges  in  its 
own  tribunals  and  under  its  own  laws  against 
its  own  traitorous  nationals— Quislings,  Lavals, 
"Lord  Haw-Haws,"  and  the  like. 

The  consequence  of  these  arrangements  is  that 
preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  major  war 
criminals  will  not  impede  or  delay  prosecution  of 
other  offenders.  In  these  latter  cases,  however,  the 
number  of  known  offenses  is  likely  to  exceed 
greatly  the  number  of  prosecutions,  because  wit- 
nesses are  rarely  able  satisfactorily  to  identify 
particular  soldiers  in  uniform  whose  acts  they  have 
witnessed.    This  difficulty  of  adequately  identify- 


ing individual  perpetrators  of  atrocities  and  crini 
makes  it  more  important  that  we  proceed  agahl 
the  top  officials  and  organizations  responsible  fl 
originating  the  criminal  policies,  for  only  by  I 
doing  can  there  be  just  retribution  for  many  I 
the  most  brutal  acts. 

II. 

Over  a  month  ago  the  United  States  proposl 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Soviet  Russia  and  Fran  I 
a  specific  plan,  in  writing,  that  these  four  powtl 
join  in  a  protocol  establishing  an  Internatiorl 
Military  Tribunal,  defining  the  jurisdiction  ail 
powers  of  the  tribunal,  naming  the  categories  I 
acts  declared  to  be  crimes,  and  describing  thcl 
individuals  and  organizations  to  be  placed  on  tri;l 
Negotiation  of  such  an  agreement  between  the  fo  1 
powers  is  not  yet  completed. 

In  view  of  the  immensity  of  our  task,  it  did  n  I 
seem  wise  to  await  consummation  of  internation 
arrangements  before  proceeding  with  preparatu 
of  the  American  case. ,  Accordingly,  I  went 
Paris,  to  American  Army  Headquarters  at  Fran  t 
fort  and  Wiesbaden,  and  to  London,  for  the  pu  • 
pose  of  assembling,  organizing,  and  instructir 
personnel  from  the  existing  services  and  agenci  I 
and  getting  the  different  organizations   coord  • 
nated  and  at  work  on  the  evidence.    I  uniform]  4 
met  with  eager  cooperation. 

The  custody  and  treatment  of  war  criminals  aD  I 
suspects  appeared  to  require  immediate  attention 
I  asked  the  War  Department  to  deny  those  prisoi 
ers  who  are  suspected  war  criminals  the  privilegi 
which  would  appertain  to  their  rank  if  they  wei 
merely  prisoners  of  war ;  to  assemble  them  at  coi 
venient  and  secure  locations  for  interrogation  b 
our  staff;  to  deny  them  access  to  the  press;  an  { 
to  hold  them  in  the  close  confinement  ordinaril 
given  suspected  criminals.  The  War  Departmer 
has  been  subjected  to  some  criticism  from  the  pm 
for  these  measures,  for  which  it  is  fair  that 
should  acknowledge  responsibility.  The  most  ek 
mentary  considerations  for  insuring  a  fair  tria 
and  for  the  success  of  our  case  suggest  the  impru 
dence  of  permitting  these  prisoners  to  be  intei 
viewed  indiscriminately  or  to  use  the  facilities  o 
the  press  to  convey  information  to  each  other  am 
to  criminals  yet  uncaptured.  Our  choice  is  be 
tween  treating  them  as  honorable  prisoners  of  wa 
with  the  privileges  of  their  ranks,  or  to  classif; 
them  as  war  criminals,  in  which  case  they  shoul( 
be  treated  as  such.  I  have  assurances  from  th 
War  Department  that  those  likely  to  be  accused  a 
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^ir  criminals  will  be  kept  in  close  confinement 
Id  stern  control. 

e  a  considerable  part  of  our  evidence  has 
no  assembled  in  London,  1  went  there  on  May  28 
1th  General  Donovan  to  arrange  for  its  examina- 
|m,  and  to  confer  with  the  United  Nations  War 
limes  Commission  and  with  officials  of  the 
litish  Government  responsible  for  the  prosecu- 
hn  of  war  criminals.  We  had  extended  confer- 
jces  with  the  newly  appointed  Attorney  General, 
je  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
vasurv  Solicitor,  and  others.  On  May  29,  Prime 
|inister  Churchill  announced  in  the  House  of 
|)mmons  that  Attorney  General  Sir  David  Max- 
si]  Fyfe  had  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
nited  Kingdom  in  the  prosecution.  Following 
is  announcement,  members  of  my  staff  and  I 
tld  extended  conferences  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
al  and  his  staff.  The  sum  of  these  conferences  is 
at  the  British  are  taking  steps  parallel  with  our 
rn  to  clear  the  military  and  localized  cases  for 
unediate  trial,  and  to  effect  a  complete  inter- 
ange  of  evidence  and  a  coordination  of  planning 
id  preparation  of  the  case  by  the  British  and 
merican  representatives.  Despite  the  fact  that 
e  prosecution  of  the  major  war  criminals  in- 
>lves  problems  of  no  mean  dimensions,  I  am  able 

report  that  no  substantial  differences  exist  be- 
reen  the  United  Kingdom  representatives  and 
Helves,  and  that  minor  differences  have  adjusted 
sily  as  one  or  the  other  of  us  advanced  the  better 
asons  for  his  view. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
iblic  has  advised  that  it  accepts  in  principle  the 
merican  proposals  for  trials  before  an  Interna- 
>nal  Military  Tribunal.  It  is  expected  to  desig- 
ite  its  representative  shortly.     The  government 

the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  while 
•t  yet  committed,  has  been  kept  informed  of  our 
jps  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
lite  in  the  prosecution.  We  propose  to  make  pro- 
sion  for  others  of  the  United  Nations  to  become 
Iherents  to  the  agreement. 

III. 

The  time,  I  think,  has  come  when  it  is  appro- 
iate  to  outline  the  basic  features  of  the  plan  of 
osecution  on  which  we  are  tentatively  proceed- 
g  in  preparing  the  case  of  the  United  States. 
1.  The  American  case  is  being  prepared  on  the 
sumption  that  an  inescapable  responsibility  rests 


upon  this  country  to  conduct  an  inquiry,  preferably 
in  association  with  others,  but  alone  if  necessary, 
into  the  culpability  of  those  whom  there  is  proba- 
ble cause  to  accuse  of  atrocities  and  other  crimes. 
We  have  many  such  men  in  our  possession.  What 
shall  we  do  with  them?  We  could,  of  course,  set 
them  at  large  without  a  hearing.  But  it  has  cost 
unmeasured  thousands  of  American  lives  to  beat 
and  bind  these  men.  To  free  them  without  a  trial 
would  mock  the  dead  and  make  cynics  of  the  liv- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  we  could  execute  or  other- 
wise punish  them  without  a  hearing.  But  undis- 
criminating  executions  or  punishments  without 
definite  findings  of  guilt,  fairly  arrived  at,  would 
violate  pledges  repeatedly  given,  and  would  not  set 
easily  on  the  American  conscience  or  be  remem- 
bered by  our  children  with  pride.  The  only  other 
course  is  to  determine  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
accused  after  a  hearing  as  dispassionate  as  the 
times  and  the  horrors  we  deal  with  will  permit,  and 
upon  a  record  that  will  leave  our  reasons  and  mo- 
tives clear. 

2.  These  hearings,  however,  must  not  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light  as  a  trial  under  our 
system,  where  defense  is  a  matter  of  constitutional 
right.  Fair  hearings  for  the  accused  are,  of 
course,  required  to  make  sure  that  we  punish  only 
the  right  men  and  for  the  right  reasons.  But  the 
procedure  of  these  hearings  may  properly  bar 
obstructive  and  dilatory  tactics  resorted  to  by  de- 
fendants in  our  ordinary  criminal  trials. 

Nor  should  such  a  defense  be  recognized  as  the 
obsolete  doctrine  that  a  head  of  state  is  immune 
from  legal  liability.  There  is  more  than  a  sus- 
picion that  this  idea  is  a  relic  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is,  in  any  event,  in- 
consistent with  the  position  we  take  toward  our 
own  officials,  who  are  frequently  brought  to  court 
at  the  suit  of  citizens  who  allege  their  rights  to  have 
been  invaded.  We  do  not  accept  the  paradox  that 
legal  responsibility  should  be  the  least  where  power 
is  the  greatest.  We  stand  on  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible government  declared  some  three  cen- 
turies ago  to  King  James  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  who  proclaimed  that  even  a  King  is  still 
"under  God  and  the  law." 

With  the  doctrine  of  immunity  of  a  head  of  state 
usually  is  coupled  another,  that  orders  from  an 
official  superior  protect  one  who  obeys  them.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  combination  of  these  two 
doctrines  means  that  nobody  is  responsible.  So- 
ciety as  modernly  organized  cannot  tolerate  so 
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broad  an  area  of  official  irresponsibility.  There  is 
doubtless  a  sphere  in  which  the  defense  of  obedi- 
ence to  superior  orders  should  prevail.  If  a  con- 
scripted or  enlisted  soldier  is  put  on  a  firing  squad, 
he  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  validity 
of  the  sentence  he  carries  out.  But  the  case  may  be 
greatly  altered  where  one  has  discretion  because 
of  rank  or  the  latitude  of  his  orders.  And  of 
course,  the  defense  of  superior  orders  cannot  apply 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  participation  in  a  criminal 
or  conspiratorial  organization,  such  as  the  Gestapo 
or  the  S.S.  An  accused  should  be  allowed  to  show 
the  facts  about  superior  orders.  The  Tribunal  can 
then  determine  whether  they  constitute  a  defense 
or  merely  extenuating  circumstances,  or  perhaps 
carry  no  weight  at  all. 

3.  Whom  will  we  accuse  and  put  to  their  de- 
fense? We  will  accuse  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  officials  who  were  in  authority  in  the 
government,  in  the  military  establishment,  includ- 
ing the  General  Staff,  and  in  the  financial,  indus- 
trial, and  economic  life  of  Germany  who  by  all 
civilized  standards  are  provable  to  be  common 
criminals.  We  also  propose  to  establish  the  crim- 
inal character  of  several  voluntary  organizations 
which  have  played  a  cruel  and  controlling  part  in 
subjugating  first  the  German  people  and  then  their 
neighbors.  It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that  a 
person  should  be  judged  a  criminal  merely  because 
he  voted  for  certain  candidates  or  maintained 
political  affiliations  in  the  sense  that  we  in  America 
support  political  parties.  The  organizations  which 
we  will  accuse  have  no  resemblance  to  our  polit- 
ical parties.  Organizations  such  as  the  Gestapo 
and  the  S.S.  were  direct  action  units,  and  were 
recruited  from  volunteers  accepted  only  because 
of  aptitude  for,  and  fanatical  devotion  to,  their 
violent  purposes. 

In  examining  the  accused  organizations  in  the 
trial,  it  is  our  proposal  to  demonstrate  their  de- 
clared and  covert  objectives,  methods  of  recruit- 
ment, structure,  lines  of  responsibility,  and  meth- 
ods of  effectuating  their  programs.  In  this  trial, 
important  representative  members  will  be  allowed 
to  defend  their  organizations  as  well  as  themselves. 
The  best  practicable  notice  will  be  given,  that 
named  organizations  stand  accused  and  that  any 
member  is  privileged  to  appear  and  join  in  their 
defense.  If  in  the  main  trial  an  organization  is 
found  to  be  criminal,  the  second  stage  will  be  to 
identify  and  try  before  regular  military  tribunals 
individual  members  not  already  personally  con- 


victed in  the  principal  case.  Findings  in  the  mai 
trial  that  an  organization  is  criminal  in  natur 
will  be  conclusive  in  any  subsequent  proceeding 
against  individual  members.  The  individual  men 
ber  will  thereafter  be  allowed  to  plead  only  pel 
sonal  defenses  or  extenuating  circumstances. 
as  that  he  joined  under  duress,  and  as  to  those  di 
fenses  he  should  have  the  burden  of  proof.  Thei 
is  nothing  novel  in  the  idea  that  one  may  lose 
part  of  or  all  his  defense  if  he  fails  to  assert  it  i 
an  appointed  forum  at  an  earlier  time.  In  Unite 
States  war-time  legislation,  this  principle  has  bee 
utilized  and  sustained  as  consistent  with  our  coi 
cept  of  due  process  of  law. 

4.  Our  case  against  the  major  defendants  i 
concerned  with  the  Nazi  master  plan,  not  wit 
individual  barbarities  and  perversions  which  oc 
curred  independently  of  any  central  plan.  Th 
groundwork  of  our  case  must  be  factually  ai 
thentic  and  constitute  a  well-documented  histor 
of  what  we  are  convinced  was  a  grand,  concerte 
pattern  to  incite  and  commit  the  aggressions  an 
barbarities  which  have  shocked  the  world.  "W 
must  not  forget  that  when  the  Nazi  plans  wei 
boldly  proclaimed  they  were  so  extravagant  th; 
the  world  refused  to  take  them  seriously.  Unles 
we  write  the  record  of  this  movement  with  clarit 
and  precision,  we  cannot  blame  the  future  if  i 
days  of  peace  it  finds  incredible  the  accusator 
generalities  uttered  during  the  war.  We  mus 
establish  incredible  events  by  credible  evidence. 

5.  What  specifically  are  the  crimes  with  whic 
these  individuals  and  organizations  should  t 
charged,  and  what  marks  their  conduct  as  crin 
inal? 

There  is,"  of  course,  real  danger  that  trials  cl 
this  character  will  become  enmeshed  in  volum. 
nous  particulars  of  wrongs  committed  by  indivi 
dual  Germans  throughout  the  course  of  the  wa. 
and  in  the  multitude  of  doctrinal  disputes  wide 
are  part  of  a  lawyer's  paraphernalia.  We  can  sav 
ourselves  from  those  pitfalls  if  our  test  of  wha 
legally  is  crime  gives  recognition  to  those  thing 
which  fundamentally  outraged  the  conscience  c 
the  American  people  and  brought  them  finally  t 
the  conviction  that  their  own  liberty  and  civil iz; 
tion  could  not  persist  in  the  same  world  with  th 
Nazi  power. 

Those  acts  which  offended  the  conscience  of  on 
people  were  criminal  by  standards  generally  a< 
cepted  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  I  believe  tha 
we  may  proceed  to  punish  those  responsible  in  fii 
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•cord  with  both  our  own  traditions  of  fairness 
kl  with  standards  of  just  conduct  which  have 
»en  internationally  accepted.  I  think  also  that 
trough  these  trials  we  should  be  able  to  estab- 
sh  that  a  process  of  retribution  by  law  awaits 

who  in  the  future  similarly  attack  civiliza- 
DD.  Before  stating  these  offenses  in  legal  terms 
id  concepts,  let  me  recall  what  it  was  that  af- 
onted  the  sense  of  justice  of  our  people. 
Early  in  the  Nazi  regime,  people  of  this  country 
me  to  look  upon  the  Nazi  Government  as  not 
instituting  a  legitimate  state  pursuing  the  le- 
tiniate  objective  of  a  member  of  the  international 
ninninity.  They  came  to  view  the  Nazis  as  a 
,rd  of  brigands,  set  on  subverting  within  Ger- 
iinv  every  vestige  of  a  rule  of  law  which  would 
title  an  aggregation  of  people  to  be  looked  upon 
llectively  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations, 
ur  people  were  outraged  by  the  oppressions,  the 
uelest  forms  of  torture,  the  large-scale  murder, 
d  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  property  which 
itiated  the  Nazi  regime  within  Germany.  They 
tnessed  persecution  of  the  greatest  enormity  on 
ligious,  political  and  racial  grounds,  the  break- 
>wn  of  trade  unions,  and  the  liquidation  of  all 
ligious  and  moral  influences.  This  was  not  the 
ritiniate  activity  of  a  state  within  its  own  bound- 

but  was  preparatory  to  the  launching  of 
international  course  of  aggression  and  was  with 
e  evil  intention,  openly  expressed  by  the  Nazis, 
capturing  the  form  of  the  German  state  as  an 
•trumentality  for  spreading  their  rule  to  other 
antries.  Our  people  felt  that  these  were  the 
Epest  offenses  against  that  International  Law 
scribed  in  the  Fourth  Hague  Convention  of 
»7  as  including  the  "laws  of  humanity  and  the 
states  of  the  public  conscience." 
3nce  these  international  brigands,  the  top  lead- 
i  of  the  Xazi  party,  the  S.S.  and  the  Gestapo,  had 
nly  established  themselves  within  Germany  by 
rorism  and  crime,  they  immediately  set  out  on 
xnirse  of  international  pillage.  They  bribed, 
»sed,  and  incited  to  treason  the  citizens  and 
ijects  of  other  nations  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
►lishing  their  fifth  columns  of  corruption  and 
>otage  within  those  nations.  They  ignored  the 
amonest  obligations  of  one  state  respecting  the 
final  affairs  of  another.  They  lightly  made  and 
miptly  broke  international  engagements  as  a 
ft  of  their  settled  policy  to  deceive,  corrupt,  and 
rwhelm.  They  made,  and  made  only  to  violate, 
dges  respecting  the  demilitarized  Rhineland, 
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and  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  and  Russia. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  instigate  the,  Japanese 
to  treacherous  attack  on  the  United  States.  Our 
people  saw  in  this  succession  of  events  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  minimum  elements  of  trust  which  can 
hold  the  community  of  nations  together  in  peace 
and  progress.  Then,  in  consummation  of  their 
plan,  the  Nazis  swooped  down  upon  the  nations 
they  had  deceived  and  ruthlessly  conquered  them. 
They  flagrantly  violated  the  obligations  which 
states,  including  their  own,  have  undertaken  by 
convention  or  tradition  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
land  warfare,  and  of  the  law  of  the  sea.  They 
wantonly  destroyed  cities  like  Rotterdam  for  no 
military  purpose.  They  wiped  out  whole  popula- 
tions, as  at  Lidice,  where  no  military  purposes 
were  to  be  served.  They  confiscated  property  of 
the  Poles  and  gave  it  to  party  members.  They 
transported  in  labor  battalions  great  sectors  of  the 
civilian  populations  of  the  conquered  countries. 
They  refused  the  ordinary  protections  of  law  to  the 
populations  which  they  enslaved.  The  feeling  of 
outrage  grew  in  this  country,  and  it  became  more 
and  more  felt  that  these  were  crimes  committed 
against  us  and  against  the  whole  society  of  civ- 
ilized nations  by  a  band  of  brigands  who  had 
seized  the  instrumentality  of  a  state. 

I  believe  that  those  instincts  of  our  people  were 
right  and  that  they  should  guide  us  as  the  funda- 
mental tests  of  criminality.  We  propose  to  punish 
acts  which  have  been  regarded  as  criminal  since 
the  time  of  Cain  and  have  been  so  written  in  every 
civilized  code. 

In  arranging  these  trials  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  the  aspirations  with  which  our  people  have 
faced  the  sacrifices  of  war.  After  we  entered  the 
war,  and  as  we  expended  our  men  and  our  wealth 
to  stamp  out  these  wrongs,  it  was  the  universal 
feeling  of  our  people  that  out  of  this  war  should 
come  unmistakable  rules  and  workable  machinery 
from  which  any  who  might  contemplate  another 
era  of  brigandage  would  know  that  they  would  be 
held  personally  responsible  and  would  be  person- 
ally punished.  Our  people  have  been  waiting  for 
these  trials  in  the  spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
hoped  to  "give  to  international  law  the  kind  of  vi- 
tality which  it  can  only  have  if  it  is  a  real  expres- 
sion of  our  moral  judgment." 

Against  this  background  it  may  be  useful  to 
restate  in  more  technical  lawyer's  terms  the  legal 
charges  against  the  top  Nazi  leaders  and  those  vol- 
untary associations  such  as  the  S.S.  and  Gestapo 
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which  clustered  about  them  and  were  ever  the  prime 
instrumentalities,  first,  in  capturing  the  German 
state,  and  then,  in  directing  the  German  state 
to  its  spoliations  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(a)  Atrocities  and  offenses  against  persons  or 
property  constituting  violations  of  International 
Law,  including  the  laws,  rules,  and  customs  of 
land  and  naval  warfare.  The  rules  of  warfare  are 
well  established  and  generally  accepted  by  the 
nations.  They  make  offenses  of  such  conduct  as 
killing  of  the  wounded,  refusal  of  quarter,  ill 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  firing  on  unde- 
fended localities,  poisoning  of  wells  and  streams, 
pillage  and  wanton  destruction,  and  ill  treatment 
of  inhabitants  in  occupied  territory. 

(b)  Atrocities  and  offenses,  including  atrocities 
and  persecutions  on  racial  or  religious  grounds, 
committed  since  1933.  This  is  only  to  recognize 
the  principles  of  criminal  law  as  they  are  gen- 
erally observed  in  civilized  states.  These  prin- 
ciples have  been  assimilated  as  a  part  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  least  since  1907.  The  Fourth 
Hague  Convention  provided  that  inhabitants  and 
belligerents  shall  remain  under  the  protection  and 
the  rule  of  "the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
as  they  result  from  the  usages  established  among 
civilized  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity  and 
the  dictates  of  the  public  conscience." 

(c)  Invasions  of  other  countries  and  initiation 
of  wars  of  aggression  in  violation  of  International 
Law  or  treaties. 

The  persons  to  be  reached  by  these  charges  will 
be  determined  by  the  rule  of  liability,  common 
to  all  legal  systems,  that  all  who  participate  in 
the  formulation  or  execution  of  a  criminal  plan 
involving  multiple  crimes  are  liable  for  each  of 
the  offenses  committed  and  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  each  other.  All  are  liable  who  have  incited, 
ordered,  procured,  or  counselled  the  commission 
of  such  acts,  or  who  have  taken  what  the  Moscow 
Declaration  describes  as  "a  consenting  part" 
therein. 

rv. 

The  legal  position  which  the  United  States  will 
maintain,  being  thus  based  on  the  common  sense 
of  justice,  is  relatively  simple  and  non-technical. 
We  must  not  permit  it  to  be  complicated  or  ob- 
scured by  sterile  legalisms  developed  in  the  age  of 
imperialism  to  make  war  respectable. 

Doubtless  what  appeals  to  men  of  good  will  and 
common  sense  as  the  crime  which  comprehends 


all  lesser  crimes,  is  the  crime  of  making  unjusti- 
fiable war.  War  necessarily  is  a  calculated 
of  killings,  of  destructions  of  property,  <A  op 
pressions.  Such  acts  unquesl  ionably  would  h 
criminal  except  that  International  Law  thro 
mantle  of  protection  around  acts  which  otherwia 
would  be  crimes,  when  committed  in  pursuit  oi 
legitimate  warfare.  In  this  they  are  distinguishec 
from  the  same  acts  in  the  pursuit  of  piracy  oi 
brigandage  which  have  been  considered  punish 
able  wherever  and  by  whomever  the  guilty  an 
caught.  But  International  Law  as  taught  in  th( 
Nineteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  Twentietl  i 
Century  generally  declared  that  war-making  wai 
not  illegal  and  is  no  crime  at  law.  Summarized  b\ 
a  standard  authority,  its  attitude  was  that  "botl 
parties  to  every  war  are  regarded  as  being  in  ar 
identical  legal  position,  and  consequently  as  being; 
possessed  of  equal  rights."  This,  however,  wa:- 
a  departure  from  the  doctrine  taught  by  Grotius 
the  father  of  International  Law,  that  there  is  i 
distinction  between  the  just  and  the  unjust  war— 
the  war  of  defense  and  the  war  of  aggression. 

International  Law  is  more  than  a  scholarly  col 
lection  of  abstract  and  immutable  principles.  Ii 
is  an  outgrowth  of  treaties  or  agreements  betweer 
nations  and  of  accepted  customs.  But  every  cus 
torn  has  its  origin  in  some  single  act,  and  ever) 
agreement  has  to  be  initiated  by  the  action  of  some 
state.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  everj 
principle  of  growth  for  International  Law,  wt 
cannot  deny  that  our  own  day  has  its  right  t( 
institute  customs  and  to  conclude  agreements  thai 
will  themselves  become  sources  of  a  newer  anc 
strengthened  International  Law.  Internationa 
Law  is  not  capable  of  development  by  legislation 
for  there  is  no  continuously  sitting  internationa. 
legislature.  Innovations  and  revisions  in  Inter 
national  Law  are  brought  about  by  the  action  oi 
governments  designed  to  meet  a  change  in  circum 
stances.  It  grows,  as  did  the  Common-law 
through  decisions  reached  from  time  to  time  ir 
adapting  settled  principles  to  new  situations 
Hence  I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  precedem 
for  the  inquiry  we  propose  to  conduct.  After  th( 
shock  to  civilization  of  the  last  World  War,  how- 
ever, a  marked  reversion  to  the  earlier  and  soundei 
doctrines  of  International  Law  took  place.  B) 
the  time  the  Nazis  came  to  power  it  was  thorough!) 
established  that  launching  an  aggressive  war  oi 
the  institution  of  war  by  treachery  was  illegal  anc 
that  the  defense  of  legitimate  warfare  was  n( 
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iger  available  to  those  who  engaged  in  such  an 
terprise.  It  is  high  time  that  we  act  on  the 
ridical  principle  that  aggressive  war-making 
illegal  and  criminal. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  principle  of  unjus- 
iable  war  is  traceable  in  many  steps.  One  of 
a  most  significant  is  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact 
1928,  by  which  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan,  in 
union  with  ourselves  and  practically  all  the 
dons  of  the  world,  renounced  war  as  an  instru- 
nt  of  national  policy,  bound  themselves  to  seek 
j  settlement  of  disputes  only  by  pacific  means, 
1  condemned  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of 
ernational  controversies.  Unless  this  Pact  al- 
ed  the  legal  status  of  wars  of  aggression,  it 
3  no  meaning  at  all  and  comes  close  to  being  an 
of  deception.  In  1932,  Mr.  Stimson,  as  Sec- 
ary  of  State,  gave  voice  to  the  American  con- 
it  of  its  effect.  He  said,  "War  between  nations 
s  renounced  by  the  signatories  of  the  Briand- 
llogg  Treaty.  This  means  that  it  has  become 
gal  throughout  practically  the  entire  world, 
is  no  longer  to  be  the  source  and  subject  of 
hts.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  the  principle  around 
ich  the  duties,  the  conduct,  and  the  rights  of 
;ions  revolve.  It  is  an  illegal  thing.  .  .  .  By 
t  very  act,  we  have  made  obsolete  many 
al  precedents  and  have  given  the  legal  profes- 
n  the  task  of  reexamining  many  of  its  codes 
1  treatises." 

rhis  Pact  constitutes  only  one  in  a  series  of  acts 
ich  have  reversed  the  viewpoint  that  all  war  is 
al  and  have  brought  International  Law  into 
mony  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that 
ustifiable  war  is  a  crime.  Without  attempting 
exhaustive  catalogue,  we  may  mention  the  Ge- 
a  Protocol  of  1924  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
International  Disputes,  signed  by  the  repre- 
tatives  of  forty-eight  governments,  which  de- 
"ed  that  "a  war  of  aggression  constitutes  .  .  . 
international  crime."  The  Eighth  Assembly  of 
League  of  Nations  in  1927,  on  unanimous  reso- 
on  of  the  representatives  of  forty-eight  mem- 
nations,  including  Germany,  declared  that  a 
'  of  aggression  constitutes  an  international 
ae.  At  the  Sixth  Pan-American  Conference  of 
8,  the  twenty-one  American  Republics  unani- 
lsly  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  "war  of 
ression  constitutes  an  international  crime 
inst  the  human  species." 

he   United    States    is    vitally    interested    in 
ignizing  the  principle  that  treaties  renouncing 
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war  have  juridical  as  well  as  political  meaning. 
We  relied  upon  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  and  made 
it  the  cornerstone  of  our  national  policy.  We 
neglected  our  armaments  and  our  war  machine  in 
reliance  upon  it.  All  violations  of  it,  wherever 
started,  menace  our  peace  as  we  now  have  good 
reason  to  know.  An  attack  on  the  foundations  of 
international  relations  cannot  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing less  than  a  crime  against  the  international 
community,  which  may  properly  vindicate  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  fundamental  compacts  by  punishing 
aggressors.  We  therefore  propose  to  charge  that  a 
war  of  aggression  is  a  crime,  and  that  modern  In- 
ternational Law  has  abolished  the  defense  that 
those  who  incite  or  wage  it  are  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate business.  Thus  may  the  forces  of  the  law  be 
mobilized  on  the  side  of  peace. 

Any  legal  position  asserted  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  will  have  considerable  significance 
in  the  future  evolution  of  International  Law.  In 
untroubled  times,  progress  toward  an  effective  rule 
of  law  in  the  international  community  is  slow  in- 
deed. Inertia  rests  more  heavily  upon  the  society 
of  nations  than  upon  any  other  society.  Now  we 
stand  at  one  of  those  rare  moments  when  the 
thought  and  institutions  and  habits  of  the  world 
have  been  shaken  by  the  impact  of  world  war  on 
the  lives  of  countless  millions.  Such  occasions 
rarely  come  and  quickly  pass.  We  are  put  under 
a  heavy  responsibility  to  see  that  our  behavior  dur- 
ing this  unsettled  period  will  direct  the  world's 
thought  toward  a  firmer  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  international  conduct,  so  as  to  make  war  less 
attractive  to  those  who  have  governments  and  the 
destinies  of  peoples  in  their  power. 


I  have  left  until  last  the  first  question  which  you 
and  the  American  people  are  asking — when  can 
this  trial  start  and  how  long  will  it  take.  I  should 
be  glad  to  answer  if  the  answer  were  within  my 
control.  But  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  name  dates 
which  depend  upon  the  action  of  other  govern- 
ments and  of  many  agencies.  Inability  to  fix 
definite  dates,  however,  would  not  excuse  failure 
to  state  my  attitude  toward  the  time  and  duration 
of  trial. 

I  know  that  the  public  has  a  deep  sense  of 
urgency  about  these  trials.  Because  I,  too,  feel  a 
sense  of  urgency,  I  have  proceeded  with  the  prep- 
arations of  the  American  case  before  completion 
of    the    diplomatic    exchanges    concerning    the 
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Tribunal  to  hear  it  and  the  agreement  under  which 
we  are  to  work.  We  must,  however,  recognize  the 
existence  of  serious  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
preparation  of  the  case.  It  is  no  criticism  to  say 
that  until  the  surrender  of  Germany  the  primary 
objective  of  the  military  intelligence  services  was 
naturally  to  gather  military  information  rather 
than  to  prepare  a  legal  case  for  trial.  We  must 
now  sift  and  compress  within  a  workable  scope 
voluminous  evidence  relating  to  a  multitude  of 
crimes  committed  in  several  countries  and  partici- 
pated in  by  thousands  of  actors  over  a  decade  of 
time.  The  preparation  must  cover  military,  naval, 
diplomatic,  political,  and  commercial  aggressions. 
The  evidence  is  scattered  among  various  agencies 
and  in  the  hands  of  several  armies.  The  captured 
documentary  evidence — literally  tons  of  orders, 
records,  and  reports — is  largely  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. Every  document  and  the  trial  itself  must 
be  rendered  into  several  languages.  An  immense 
amount  of  work  is  necessary  to  bring  this  evidence 
together  physically,  to  select  what  is  useful,  to  in- 
tegrate it  into  a  case,  to  overlook  no  relevant  detail, 
and  at  the  same  time  and  at  all  costs  to  avoid 
becoming  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  single  instances. 
Some  sacrifice  of  perfection  to  speed  can  wisely  be 
made  and,  of  course,  urgency  overrides  every  per- 
sonal convenience  and  comfort  for  all  of  us  who 
are  engaged  in  this  work. 

Beyond  this  I  will  not  go  in  prophecy.  The 
task  of  making  this  record  complete  and  accurate, 
while  memories  are  fresh,  while  witnesses  are  liv- 
ing, and  while  a  tribunal  is  available,  is  too  im- 
portant to  the  future  opinion  of  the  world  to  be 
undertaken  before  the  case  can  be  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  make  a  creditable  presentation.  Intelli- 
gent, informed,  and  sober  opinion  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  less. 

The  trial  must  not  be  protracted  in  duration  by 
anything  that  is  obstructive  or  dilatory,  but  we 
must  see  that  it  is  fair  and  deliberative  and  not 
discredited  in  times  to  come  by  any  mob  spirit. 
Those  who  have  regard  for  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States  as  a  symbol  of  justice  under  law 
would  not  have  me  proceed  otherwise. 

May  I  add  that  your  personal  encouragement 
and  support  have  been  a  source  of  strength  and 
inspiration  to  every  member  of  my  staff,  as  well 
B  to  me,  as  we  go  forward  with  a  task  so  immense 
thai  it  can  never  be  done  completely  or  perfectly, 
hut  which  we  hope  to  do  acceptably. 

Respectfully  yours,  Robert  H.  Jackson. 


Telecommunication  and  Postal 
Services  to  Europe 

[Released  to  the  press  June  9] 

Telecommunication  and  postal  services  to  th« 
countries  of  Europe  with  which  service  had  been] 
restricted  or  suspended  during  the  war  in  Europe 
have  been  reestablished  as  rapidly  as  has  been 
feasible  and  practicable.  At  the  present  timel 
there  remain  but  a  few  areas  with  which  some  type 
of  communication  service  has  not  been  resumed. 

Telegrams  may  be  sent  to  the  following  coun- 
tries: Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Ice- 
land, Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands. 
Norway,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Spain,  Sweden. 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Postal  service  is  open  to  the  following  coun- 
tries: Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Finland. 
France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland.] 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Rumania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switz- 
erland, Turkey,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Full  mail  serv- 
ice is  not  open  to  these  countries  in  all  cases.  Par- 
cel-post service  is  in  operation  only  to  France,! 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Italy  (for  gift  parcels  only; 
and  to  Naples,  Rome,  Palermo,  and  the  Vatican) 
State  only),  Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  subject  to  limitations  as  to  contents  im- 
posed by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.1 

With  regard  to  those  countries  which  remain 
blocked  under  Treasury  Department  freezing  reg- 
ulations, outgoing  communications  will,  of  course,} 
continue  to  require  Treasury  licenses. 

The  question  of  the  relaxation  of  present  re- 
strictions   on   international   telephone   calls   be- 
tween the  United  States  and  countries  of  Europe') 
is  at  present  under  active  consideration,  and  it  J 
is  hoped  that  a  press  release  on  this  subject  may 
be  issued  in  the  near  future. 

While  the  above  information  indicates  the  status  j 
of  communications  services  to  European  coun-| 
tries  at  this  time,  it  is  expected  that  further  serv-i 
ices  may  be  opened  shortly.     Local  cable  com- 
panies and  local  post  offices  will  be  able  to  answer 
inquiries    regarding    authorized    telegraph    andJ 
postal  services  respectively  and  any  restrictions  I 
thereon.    Information  regarding  necessary  Treas-  i 
ury  licenses  may  be  obtained  from  local  banks  or 
Federal  Reserve  Banks. 


"For  article  on  international  mails  during  wartime,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  6,  1945,  p.  868. 
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Renewal  of  Trade  Agreements  Act 


Statement   by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT 


I  to  the  press  June  5] 

I  have  followed  the  hearings  before  this  coni- 
ittee  with  the  greatest  interest,  because  they 
ive  brought  to  the  fore  the  basic  issues  involved 

the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  with 
erase  of  bargaining  power.  I  am  testifying 
lly  because  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  for  the  mem- 
»rs  of  the  committee  and  for  the  record  avail- 
ile  to  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  to  bring 
father  in  one  place  the  position  of  the  trade- 
^reements  organization  on  those  basic  issues,  as 
ell  as  on  certain  other  questions  of  principle 
ised  in  the  hearings. 

I  do  not  like  to  labor  the  very  ancient  point  that 
reign  trade  is  desirable,  but  at  least  one  witness 
is  opposed  any  foreign  trade  at  all,  and  during 
e  hearings  the  question  has  been  asked  whether 
mething  involving  only  7  percent  of  our  total 
■oduction  can  be  important  to  our  economy. 
You  will  notice  at  page  14  of  part  19  of  the 
ouse  hearings  the  prepared  statement  of  Frank- 
l  Johnston,  of  the  publication,  American  Ex- 
>rter,  following  his  most  interesting  testimony, 
e  took  a  poll  of  manufacturers  who  export,  and 
id  325  replies.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
ese  manufacturers  do  84  percent  of  their  business 

the  domestic  market,  248  favored  the  renewal 
r  three  years  with  increased  authority,  that  is, 
e  measure  which  is  before  you,  and  only  39 
;re  opposed. 

The  general  position  of  these  manufacturers  is 
?11  illustrated  by  the  very  excellent  statement  of 

C.  Hoyt,  vice  president  of  International  Har- 
ster,  presented  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
>mmittee,  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  fully  later. 
"Seven-percent  exports"  is  not  a  fair  picture  of 
e  importance  of  export  business.  There  are 
iny  essential  imports  which  we  must  have,  since 
!  are  far  from  a  self-sufficient  nation,  or  one  that 
uld  be  made  self-sufficient.  For  these  we  can  pay 
ly  with  exports,  in  the  long  run. 
Exports  offer  the  opportunity  for  good  business, 
■equently  in  a  marginal  business  in  either  indus- 
7  or  agriculture  exports  make  the  difference  be- 
een  prosperity  and  the  opposite.  Don't  forget 
[it  wheat  in  the  northwest  ranges  from  50  per- 
mit to  70  percent  export  crops. 


Foreign  investments  by  exports  can  do  a  job 
of  world  industrialization  in  non-industrialized 
countries,  which  can  raise  the  standard  of  living 
there  in  an  intelligent  and  non-philanthropic  way, 
to  our  own  benefit.  For  our  best  customers  abroad 
are  the  most  highly  industrialized  countries. 

In  the  House  these  "export"  industries  so-called 
(with  84  percent  domestic  business)  were  by  infer- 
ence attacked  on  the  theory  that  by  operating 
branch  plants  in  other  countries,  or  sending  capital 
goods  there,  we  "exported"  jobs.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Hoyt  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  assistance  to 
other  countries  in  their  industrialization : 

"International  Harvester  and  its  predecessor 
companies  have  been  actively  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  for  more  than  70  years.  Originally,  all  the 
farm  equipment  sold  abroad  was  made  in  Ameri- 
can factories.  This  situation  has  gradually 
changed  in  different  countries.  It  has  proved 
necessary  and  desirable  to  carry  on  certain  manu- 
facturing operations  in  foreign  countries  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

"The  very  success  of  our  Company  and  its  pred- 
ecessors in  foreign  markets  stimulated  local  com- 
petition, especially  in  the  more  industrially 
minded  foreign  nations,  where  capital,  labor,  and 
raw  materials  existed  in  adequate  quantities.  Na- 
tional policies  of  encouraging  such  enterprises  de- 
veloped and  buyers  were  urged  to  patronize  home 
industries.  This  produced  a  situation  where,  after 
many  years  of  successful  business,  we  were  forced 
to  choose  between  losing  a  substantial  part  of  our 
established  foreign  trade  in  such  countries,  or  tak- 
ing measures  to  preserve  it  as  far  as  possible. 

"Consequently,  the  Harvester  Company,  through 
foreign  subsidiary  companies,  entered  into  manu- 
facture in  Canada  in  1904,  in  Sweden  in  1907,  in 
France  and  Germany  in  1910,  and  in  Australia  in 
1938. 

"The  result,  we  believe,  justified  this  policy. 
The  manufacture  of  certain  implements  in  for- 
eign countries  did  more  than  preserve  our  market 
for  those  particular  implements.  It  preserved 
and  improved  the  good-will  and  reputation  of  our 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  June  5, 
1945.  Mr.  Taft  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications  Policy,  Department  of  State. 
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Striking  Out  of  Bargaining  Power 
by  Senate  Finance  Committee 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
today  in  striking  out  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments bill,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one 
vote,  the  bargaining  power  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  negotiation  of  new  trade 
agreements.  If  sustained  by  the  Senate 
this  action  would  be  a  crippling  blow  to 
the  program. 

The  mere  extension  of  the  law  without 
additional  authority,  as  proposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Finance  Committee,  would 
be  an  empty  symbol  of  our  hopes  for  coop- 
eration with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
economic  field. 

I  am  confident  that  Senator  George  will 
be  successful  in  his  announced  intention  to 
carry  this  issue  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  to  secure  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  form 
which  the  House  approved  so  decisively. 


Company  and  its  sales  organization  and  trade  con- 
nections. This,  in  turn,  enabled  the  Company  to 
retain  and  even  increase  the  market  for  many 
other  types  of  farm  equipment  which  were,  and 
are,  made  in  America,  exported  and  distributed 
through  the  same  channels  as  the  foreign-manu- 
factured implements.  The  machines  manufac- 
tured abroad  have  been  either  those  which  could 
not  be  imported  from  the  United  States  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  or  those  which  were  not  used  by 
farmers  in  the  United  States  and  for  which  there 
was  no  American  manufacturing  program.  Be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  world  agricultural  meth- 
ods, there  were,  and  are,  a  considerable  number  of 
machines  of  this  latter  type. 

"It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  entrance  of  an 
American  company  such  as  ours  into  foreign  man- 
ufacture results  in  the  'exporting'  of  jobs  and  the 
loss  of  employment  in  this  country.  This  is  true 
in  theory  but,  in  our  experience,  not  in  practice. 

"Our  foreign  manufacturing  has  preserved  and 
created  markets  for  our  American-made  products 
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and  has  actually  been  a  substantial  factor  in  ii 
creasing  the  employment  in  our  American  plant 
It  has  even  helped  to  level  the  peaks  and  valley 
of  employment  in  our  American  plants.  The* 
have  been  periods  of  business  depression  when  oU 
export  business  suffered  less  than  our  domest: 
business  and  thus  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  mail 
taining  employment  in  this  country  when  it  wi 
most  needed. 

"Because  it  has  increased  our  total  foreign  b 
ness,  our  foreign  manufacturing  has  had  oth< 
beneficial  effects.  First,  it  has  widened  the  use  c 
our  farm  equipment,  which  has  improved  the  pr< 
duction  of  foreign  farmers  and  thereby  increase 
their  income,  enabling  them  to  buy  more  importe 
products.  Second,  it  has  increased  industrial  a( 
tivity  in  the  countries  concerned  and  thereby  coi 
tributed  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  helpe 
to  make  them  customers  for  many  other  Americar 
made  products,  including  farm  products.  Thirc 
it  has  been  directly  responsible  for  increased  busi 
ness  for  other  American  manufacturers  from  whor 
we  buy  supplies,  parts,  or  sub-assemblies.  An  Ie 
ternational  Harvester  tractor  with  rubber  tire 
represents  not  only  the  export  sale  of  a  tractor  bu 
the  export  sale  of  tires  and  of  many  other  item 
not  made  but  purchased  by  our  Company. 

"We  cite  our  experience  with  foreign  manufac 
turing  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  industrializatioi. 
of  foreign  countries  is  not  a  loss  to  our  country 
but  quite  the  contrary.  To  the  extent  that  livinj 
standards  are  increased  there  is  more  desire  fo 
American  products,  and  to  the  extent  that  indus 
trial  production  is  increased  the  foreign  nation  ha 
more  goods  to  trade  for  ours,  or  expressed  in  finan 
cial  language,  more  available  exchange.  To  th 
extent  that  local  manufacture  reduces  the  necessit1 
for  a  foreign  country  to  use  its  exchange  in  import 
ing  farm  machinery,  mathematically  there  is  tha 
much  more  available  exchange  to  buy  other  Amer 
ican  products.  All  of  these  changes  take  time  an< 
are  gradual  and  involve  some  shifts  of  employ 
ment,  but  the  net  effect  to  both  nations  will,  in  mos 
cases,  be  highly  beneficial." 

It  is  often  said  in  this  connection  that  our  recorc 
in  foreign  investment  is  not  particularly  encour 
aging.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  no  worse  than  oui 
record  in  investment  at  home.  The  loss  in  marke 
values,  or  the  loss  by  almost  any  other  measure,  ir 
foreign  loans,  is  certainly  not  as  bad  as  in  real 
estate  bonds  of  the  1920's,  and  foreign  investmen 
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on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  records  show  up 
L  \\  ell  as  domestic  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  truth  is  that  foreign  investment  is  an  art 
as  well  as  a  business,  and  the  experience  of  the 
kst  25  years  has,  I  hope,  given  us  greater  capacity 
for  success  in  our  probable  post-war  character  as 
the  world's  greatest  creditor  nation.  Certainly  no 
one  needs  to  apologize  for  the  record  of  Inter- 
national Harvester  or  of  any  one  of  many  other 
American  companies  who  have  invested  abroad, 
and  export  to  build  up  our  foreign  trade. 

When  these  investments  are  made— and  I  think 
it  inevitable  that  we  will  make  heavy  business 
investments  abroad  during  the  post-war  years— 
the  only  way  to  service  the  investment  is  by  imports 
af  goods  into  the  United  States,  either  directly  or 
a  three-  or  four- way  trade.  That  obvious  truth 
Jas  now  been  so  well  learned  that  I  doubt  whether 
Hr.  Coohdge's  famous  remark  about  the  debts  from 
he  first  World  War  would  be  repeated  today. 

Even  Mr.  Besse,  the  representative  of  the  Wool 
Manufacturers  Association,  who  argues  so  strenu- 
nsly  for  the  maintenance  of  tariff  barriers,  rea- 
izes  he  must  do  something  about  exports,  for  he 
ias  recently  attacked  estimates  of  10  billion  dol- 
us of  exports  post-war,  not  on  the  ground  that 
hey  are  inflated  or  inaccurate,  but  on  the  ground 
hat  imports  should  be  limited  to  5  billion  dollars, 
rom  that  particular  speech  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
tesse  is  almost  driven  to  a  program  for  limiting 
fports.    But  I  wonder  whether  he  or  any  of  the 
ther  opponents  of  the  bill  would  want  the  con- 
nuance  of  government  controls  that  is  necessary 
>  implement  such  a  program. 
So  in  the  agricultural  field  a  small  group  headed 
7  Mr.  Sexauer,  of  Minnesota,  whose  report  to  the 
•S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  not  approved  by  the 
hamber,  has  been  read  into  the  Congressional 
ecord  on  this  bill,  advocates  a  similar  but  more 
treme  exclusion  policy  that  amounts  to  a  total 
onomic  isolationism.    They  urge  that  we  don't 
ive  to  depend  on  imports  but  should  raise  every- 
ing  except  perhaps  items  like  tea  and  coffee, 
ley  assert  that  shortages  are  minor  and  that  it 
nild  take  little  to  make  us  self-sufficient.    They 
timate  with  nostalgic  care  the  acreage  we  could 
vote  to  cotton  instead  of  importing  jute,  sisal, 
abaca.    They  tell  us  about  the  benefits  we  would 
rtnbute  to  the  natives  of  the  Netherlands  East 
dies  or  Malaya  by  ending  our  purchases  of  crude 
bber,  the  curse  of  their  low  standard  of  living. 


The  fact  is  we  are  getting  less  self-sufficient  year 
by  year,  and  50  years  from  now  at  probable  post- 
war rates  of  use  we  shall  be  approaching  in  many 
cases  the  point  where  we  shall  have  to  export  to 
pay  for  the  imports  we  must  have  to  live. 

Thus  it  is  that  national  defense  becomes  an  in- 
creasingly important  consideration  in  foreign 
trade.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  State  De- 
partment welcomed  the  addition  in  a  formal  way 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  the  trade- 
agreements  organization  by  the  Mills  amendment 
in  the  House. 

The  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program  was 
devised  in  1934  as  a  means  for  reducing  what  was 
considered  by  a  great  majority  of  observers  an 
excessive  U.S.  tariff  barrier  to  international  trade, 
and  which  had  brought  about  wide-spread  retalia- 
tion at  a  time  of  depression  when  the  defensive  psy- 
chology was  prevalent  around  the  world.  The 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  reciprocally  was  con- 
ceived as  one  step  toward  an  expanding  of  foreign 
trade  and  business  on  a  two-way  basis,  with  the 
improved  international  relations  that  should  fol- 
low. That  does  mean,  and  did  mean,  improved 
employment. 

The  objective  is  the  same  today,  adapted  to  the 
differing  circumstances.  Increased  trade  in  both 
directions,  better  international  relations,  and  the 
elimination  of  friction  that  might  help  cause  war, 
are  as  important  today  as  they  were  in  1934. 
There  are  new  reasons  for  the  program,  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  a  moment,  even  more  cogent  to  my 
mind. 

But  the  program  is  a  modest  one,  sometimes  un- 
duly puffed  by  its  friends.  I  am  not  presenting 
it  as  a  cure-all.  I  prefer  the  type  of  conservative 
comments,  well  documented,  by  Professor  T.  W. 
Schultz,  then  of  Iowa  State,  now  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  which  Ed  O'Neal,  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  presented  as  part  of  his  statement  in 
1940.  They  are  in  considerable  part  relevant 
today.  Schultz  said  about  the  Belgian  agreement, 
one  of  the  first : 

"Trade  with  the  United  States  has  increased 
markedly  in  the  post-agreement  years.  Obviously 
this  is  in  large  measure  due  to  generally  more 
favorable  conditions  in  both  countries.  Just  as 
obviously,  the  trade  agreement  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  this  result.  It  is  not  necessarily 
surprising  that  increased  Belgian  imports  from 
the  United  States  came  chiefly  in  non-concession 
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items.  As  an  industrial  country,  reviving  pros- 
perity in  Belgium  necessitated  the  importation  of 
certain  basic  materials  for  the  use  of  industry. 
Some  such  materials,  especially  cotton,  were  not 
subjects  of  negotiation  in  the  agreement.  None 
the  less  it  is  clear  that  our  increased  imports  from 
Belgium,  partly  resulting  from  the  trade  agree- 
ment, were  a  necessary  condition  for  the  amount 
of  Belgian  imports  from  us  being  as  large  as  it 
was. 

"Our  agricultural  exports  to  Belgium  did  not 
benefit  so  greatly  due  to  two  general  considera- 
tions. First,  our  own  drought  and  high  prices 
harmed  our  world  competitive  position  in  some 
crops.  Second,  Belgium  has  not  relinquished  a 
large  measure  of  the  agricultural  protectionism 
she  imposed  on  herself  in  the  earlier  1930's.  To 
some  extent  this  is  consciously  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinued desire  on  the  part  of  Belgium  to  aid  some 
agricultural  groups  within  that  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  another  example  of  the  monoto- 
nously repetitive  phenomenon  that  tariff  and  ad- 
ministrative protectionism  once  having  created 
vested  interest  groups,  the  trade  restrictions  tend 
to  stick,  no  matter  what  the  good  intentions  of  the 
party  in  power." 

That  is  the  kind  of  testimony  that  carries  weight 
with  me,  and,  I  believe,  most  of  the  American 
public.  It  is  the  sort  of  careful  study  that  lies 
back  of  the  statement  that  from  1934  to  1939  both 
exports  and  imports  with  agreement  countries  in- 
creased twice  as  fast  as  with  non-agreement 
countries. 

Our  friends  of  the  American  Tariff  League  have 
struggled  hard  with  that  one,  objecting  to  putting 
Germany  among  the  non-agreement  countries,  and 
insisting  that  because  we  had  an  agreement  with 
Britain  from  January  1,  1939,  British  figures  for 
1934  to  1939  inclusive  should  be  included  in  agree- 
ment countries.  The  argument  does  not  stand  up, 
but  the  conclusive  character  of  my  figures  should 
not  be  insisted  on.  They  are  not  conclusive.  They 
are  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  show  that  the  program  has  had  im- 
portantly beneficial  results  for  us. 

The  American  Tariff  League  has  also  made  much 
of  the  fact  that  our  exports  and  imports  from  1924 
to  1929  were  greater  in  dollar  value  than  from 
1934  to  1939.  The  unfairness  of  the  comparison 
is  so  obvious  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  Senator 
Hickenlooper  point  out  the  other  night  that  in  a 
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similar  comparison,  by  volume  or  quantity  rathi 
than  by  dollar  value,  1934  to  1939  equaled  tl 
prosperity  years  of  the  1920's.  Coming  from  tl 
bottom  of  our  greatest  depression,  that  is  a  firs 
class  showing  for  which  I  claim  some  credit  f< 
our  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program.  It 
certainly  not  a  demonstration,  as  I  have  hear 
claimed,  that  the  program,  like  every  tariff  rev 
sion,  causes  our  standards  to  suffer. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  convinced,  on  the  basis  < 
a  careful  study  of  the  results,  that  the  trade-agre- 
ments  program  has  been  significantly  worthwhil 
and  that  it  offers  even  greater  promise  for  the  ft 
ture,  provided  it  is  given  the  opportunity  to  coi 
tinue  under  an  effective  grant  of  authority  fro; 
the  Congress. 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  varioi 
proposals  for  attaching  limitations  to  the  autho: 
ity  conferred  by  the  act,  and  I  should  like  to  con 
ment  briefly  on  one  of  the  suggestions  that  has  a 
ways  had  a  considerable  appeal,  that  is,  the  pr< 
posal  that  the  authority  to  adjust  rates  should  1: 
limited  to  equalizing  cost  of  production  at  hon 
and  abroad.  I  agree  that  such  information  as 
available  on  this  point  should  certainly  be  used  i 
administering  the  act,  as  it  has  been  used  durin 
the  11  years  under  the  act,  but  I  cannot  agree  wit 
the  theory  that  this  is  the  whole  answer  to  tr 
problem.  Let  me  give  three  examples  that  wi 
illustrate  my  point. 

Who  is  to  say  what  is  the  cost  of  producing  casei  I 
in  this  country  or  in  Argentina  ?  It  is  a  by-produ< 
which  the  farmer  dumps  or  feeds  or  sells  accorc  < 
ing  to  fortuitous  circumstances.  And  neighborin  f 
farmers,  or  farmers  in  other  regions,  may  tres  | 
it  very  differently.  And  cost  may  vary,  dependin  ft 
on  whether  it  is  summer  or  winter,  what  time  :  • 
available  to  the  farmer,  and  what  his  time  at  th  '■ 
moment  is  worth. 

Similarly  the  determination  of  costs  of  indivic  I 
ual  by-products  in  corn-products  manufacturing  | 
or  in  packing-houses,  or  in  certain  chemical  planl 
is  close  to  impossible. 

Finally'  the  example  of  cotton  textiles  shows  th 
possibility  of  wide  variations  in  this  country  or  i- 
foreign  countries.  Many  Japanese  mills  were  ir 
efficient  compared  to  ours,  but  their  best  mills  d< 
veloped  machinery  much  more  efficient  than  our. 
and  their  low  wages  thereupon  made  them  a  d 
aging  competitor.  The  recent  Piatt  Commissio 
of  Great  Britain  has  reported  that  on  the  vario 
operations  a  cross-section  of  our  plants,  in  spi 
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of  wages  I  have  heard  stated  as  two  and  a  half 
|imes  as  much  as  in  England,  were  18  to  89  percent 
•ore  eilieient  on  a  unit  cost  basis.  But  the  report 
ha-  also  been  criticized  to  me,  by  one  who  should 
know,  as  selective  of  the  United  States  cross-section 
in  a  way  that  calls  for  some  discount  of  its  con- 
clusions. 

According  to  all  the  testimony  I  know  on  the 
matter  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
as  a  criterion  for  tariff  making,  it  is  one  element 
only,  of  varying  value,  and  in  many  cases  of  no 
Be  at  all.  The  truth  is  that  the  problem  is  largely 
one  of  exercising  practical  judgments  after  ap- 
praising a  host  of  relevant  economic  factors  of 
which  cost  of  production  is  merely  one. 

Probably    the    most    persistent    misconception 
which  is  held  concerning  the  reciprocal  trade- 
igreements  program  is  that  it  is  a  device  by  which 
She  pattern  of  American  industry  and  agricul- 
are  might  be  completely  changed.    As  Mr.  Clay- 
on  testified,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
ruth.    The  program  has  not  changed  the  pattern 
t industry  and  agriculture;  it  has  sought  to  give 
listing  industry  and  agriculture  a  chance  to  ex- 
>and.    The  very  assumption  of  Mr.  Clayton's  as- 
urance  against  serious  injury  to  any  essential 
Lmerican  industry,  and  of  the  President's  letter 
o  the  Speaker  of  the  House  the  day  this  bill  was 
•assed  there,  is  that  there  can  be  no  such  effort 
nder  this  law. 

The  fact  is— and  I  am  glad  that  the  occasion 
n*  each  renewal  of  the  act  affords  an  opportunity 
)  make  it  clearer— that  the  trade-agreements  law 
self  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tradi- 
onal  tariff  issue.    The  issue  is  no  longer  the  his- 
»ric  question  of  tariff  for  protection  or  tariff 
>r  revenue  only.     Congress  has  made  it  abun- 
rntly  clear— and  I  think  there  is  no  difference  on 
ds  between  Kepublicans  and  Democrats— that  it 
ill  not  permit  existing  tariffs  to  be  reduced  to 
point  where  any  segment  of  American  industry 
'  agriculture  would  suffer  serious  injury.    Within 
e  boundary  of  this  controlling  policy,  the  Trade 
?reements  Act  is  the  mechanism  by  which  indi- 
iual  rates  of  duty  can  be  adjusted  carefully  and 
ectively,  in  exchange  for  valuable  concessions 
an  other  nations,  all  with  a  view  to  creating  the 
aditions  in  which  a  sound  and  thriving  foreign 
amerce  can  be  carried  on.    I  suppose  it  is  una- 
idable  that  in  the  public  debate  on  the  Trade 
jreements  Act  we  are  bound  to  hear  some  ex- 
me  arguments  on  both  sides.    But  I  think  any- 
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one  who  has  thoroughly  studied  the  administration 
of  the  trade-agreements  program  must  conclude 
that  it  has  at  all  times  been  administered  with  the 
utmost  care  to  make  certain  that  American  indus- 
try and  agriculture  would  not  suffer  destructive 
competition  from  abroad  as  a  result  of  any  con- 
cessions granted  under  this  act.  The  complete 
congressional  review  which  occurs  every  two  or 
three  years  is  certainly  ample  guarantee  that  the 
Executive  branch  will  administer  the  act  with  the 
same  care  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  explicitly  pledged  that  policy. 

But  protection  to  American  industry  and  ag- 
riculture ought  to  stop  at  the  point  where  whole- 
some competition  stimulates  energy  and  initiative 
and  progressive  methods  to  serve  the  American 
public,  an  objective  in  the  true  interest  of  both 
domestic   business   and   agriculture   and   of  the 
American  consumer.    In  achieving  that  result  we 
can  admit  a  large  volume  of  imports,  without 
affecting  the  home  market  for  American  pro- 
ducers who  will  always  have  the  lion's  share  of  it. 
You  will  see  from  what  I  have  said  that  this 
argument  every  two  or  three  years  has  been  on  an 
imaginary  battlefield  between  free  trade  and  high 
protection.    What  the  trade-agreements  program 
is  slowly  bringing  about  is  a  moderate  tariff  policy 
which  will  permit  an  expanding  foreign  commerce 
but  without  serious  injury  to  essential  domestic 
producers.    Look  at  the  caution  with  which  these 
agreements  have  been  planned,  studied,  negotiated, 
and  approved.    Look  at  the  modesty  of  the  cuts. 
It  took  three  years  to  cut  12y2  percent  of  imports 
by  value  to  the  full  50  percent;  six  years  to  cut 
24  percent;  eleven  years  to  cut  42  percent  of  im- 
ports to  that  full  extent.    Look  at  the  many  re- 
classifications that  have  limited  the  effects  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause.    Look  at  the  escape 
clause  in  the  French  agreement  about  third  coun- 
tries whose  imports  under  the  generalization  by 
that  clause  might  unexpectedly  multiply.    Look 
finally  at  the  escape  clause  in  the  Mexican  agree- 
ment referred  to  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Eyder. 
Even  with  the  increased  authority  this  is  not  and 
never  could  be  a  free-trade  policy.    It  is  in  fact 
an  intelligent  moderate  tariff  policy. 

One  of  the  major  questions  with  which  some 
members  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Senate  are 
concerned  is  the  unconditional  most-favored-na- 
tion  clause.  I  have  recently  reviewed  the  Depart- 
ment's files  on  its  origin  and  the  reasons  for  the 
policy.    What  I  have  to  say  is  based  on  that  study. 
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The  real  question  you  have  to  decide  when  you 
approach  this  old  question  is  whether  you  are 
really  going  out  to  get  equality  of  treatment,  and 
to  give  it.  If  you  answer  that  question  in  the 
affirmative,  then  you  are  for  the  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  principle.  But  there  is  a  real 
difference  of  opinion  between  those  who  think  that 
the  world  of  equality  in  trade  without  discrimina- 
tion is  a  pipe  dream,  and  those  who  believe  it  is 
not  impossible  to  achieve  and  is  worth  fighting 
for.  The  first  position  is  stated  very  effectively  by 
Matthew  Woll  in  a  speech  he  made  in  1944  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times,  as  follows : 

"  'There  is  no  convincing  evidence',  Mr.  Woll 
stated,  'that  after  the  war  principal  countries  will 
have  either  the  means  or  the  desire  to  abandon 
state  control  of  foreign  trade  and  foreign 
exchange. 

"  'Trade  in  the  post-war  period,  [organized  la- 
bor] fear,  will  be  controlled  by  the  political  and 
economic  objectives  of  each  nation  concerned  with 
maintaining  domestic  employment' ". 

The  Government  was  charged  last  September 
with  just  that  kind  of  planning,  and  at  the  Foreign 
Trade  Council  in  October  I  took  pleasure  in  deny- 
ing it.  All  the  Government  agencies  are  aiming 
toward  equality  of  treatment  abroad  for  us,  and 
give  it,  as  far  as  war  controls  permit  either. 

Our  tariff  acts  themselves  give  equality  now, 
after  unsuccessful  experiments  in  the  Dingley  and 
Payne- Aldrich  tariff  acts,  setting  up  the  double- 
column  tariff.  It  is  worth  recalling  to  you  that  the 
change  in  policy  took  place  in  the  settlement  in 
conference  on  the  Fordney-McCumber  act  between 
the  House  view  which  wanted  to  continue  the 
Payne-Aldrich  pattern,  and  the  Senate  which 
wanted  to  give  equality  and  to  take  steps  to  secure 
it.  The  report  of  the  House  managers  later  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  makes  the  issue  clear: 

"Sections  301  and  303  of  the  House  bill  provide 
for  special  negotiations  whereby  exclusive  conces- 
sions may  be  given  in  the  American  tariff  in  return 
for  special  concessions  from  foreign  countries.  Sec- 
tion 302  of  the  House  bill  places  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  power  to  penalize  the  commerce  of 
any  foreign  country  which  imposes  on  its  imports, 
including  those  coming  from  the  United  States, 
duties  which  he  deems  to  be  'higher  and  recipro- 
cally unequal  and  unreasonable'.    Under  the  Sen- 
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ate  amendment,  however,  the  United  States  offe: 
under  its  tariff,  equality  of  treatment  to  all  n 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  insists  that  foreij 
nations  grant  to  our  external  commerce  equali  ; 
of  treatment;  and  the  House  recedes  with  i 
amendment  rewriting  subdivisions  (e)  and  ( 
and  making  further  clerical  changes." 

The  State  Department  had  already  become  il 
volved  in  a  study  of  this  problem  by  the  passal 
of  the  Jones  act  with  its  effects  on  reciprocal  tra  j 
ment  of  merchant-marine  matters.  It  began  I 
once  a  study  of  foreign  discriminations  and  tl 
best  way  to  overcome  them.  In  fact  a  review  I 
the  documents  makes  one  think  he  is  looking  I 
memoranda  prepared  today,  for  the  difficulti; 
and  the  questions  are  almost  identical. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Hughes,  PreJ 
dent  Harding,  and,  a  year  later  when  the  issi 
was  squarely  raised  in  the  German  commercii 
treaty,  by  Senator  Lodge  was  that  we  shou. 
abandon  the  conditional  or  quid  pro  quo  mosl 
favored-nation  clause,  and  adopt  the  uncondition 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  with  generalizl 
tion  to  all  non -discriminating  nations  of  benef  ij 
given  to  one  nation. 

Two  comments  should  be  noted  on  this.    It  wl 
not  a  principle  imported  into  a  tariff  act  by  eithi 
an  outside  theoretician  or  a  free-trader.    It  wd 
the  decision  on  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  by  the  col 
ferees.    The  State  Department  then  decided  thil 
the  principle  adopted  by  Congress  should  be  givi  | 
general  application  and  set  out  to  accomplish  tl 
by  reviewing  all  existing  commercial  arrang  i 
ments.    They  planned  to  make  new  commercij 
treaties  with  all  countries  where  existing  treati  J 
were  out-moded,  with  this  principle  in  them.    T 
Department  took  the  Fordney-McCumber  act  I 
a  mandate  to  study  and  eliminate  discriminatio 
in  the  broadest  sense,  and  the  unconditional  mos 
favored-nation  principle  was  considered  the  mc-j 
effective  way  to  do  it. 

The  first  class  of  discriminations  they  found  w.  I 
the  British  Empire  tariff  preferences.  The  ne 
was  the  double-column  duties  of  countries  su< 
as  France,  or  of  other  countries  where  the  low 
duty  was  on  a  reciprocal  basis  for  the  equivale 
concessions.  About  six  months  later  the  study  < 
the  situation  turned  up  as  important  discrimin 
tions  trick  tariff  classifications  and  non-tariff  di 
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kiminat  ions,  first  described  as  import  licenses,  but 
won  identified  as  our  old  friends  the  quotas. 

The  tariff  act  nave  the  President  the  power  to 
■pose  penalties  as  indicated  before,  but  it  was 
Jear  that  negotiation  was  the  way  to  get  results, 
ritli  that  power  in  the  background.  Imposing  the 
Inalties  could  easily  start  a  tariff  war,  and  that 
las  happened  to  us. 

Here  is  the  departmental  memorandum  of  Oc- 
ober  1922,  which  shortly  after  was  followed  by 
ir.  Hughes'  opinion  in  the  matter : 

"(a)  The  period  preceding  the  war  witnessed 
be  expansion  of  American  industrial  production 
o  a  point  exceeding  the  demand  of  the  home 
jarket.  Exportation  became  essential  to  indus- 
rial  prosperity.  Foreign  markets  in  which  no 
ther  exporter  had  an  artificial  advantage  became, 
snsequently,  a  sine  qua  non  to  continued  indus- 
:ial  expansion.  The  vast  increase  in  the  actual 
ad  potential  output  of  American  factories  occa- 
oned  by  the  World  War  augmented  the  need  for 
>reign  markets. 

"(b)  Under  the  commonly  employed  form  of  the 
mited  or  conditional  most-favored-nation  clause 
s  advantages  become  applicable  only  when  a 
nintry,  party  to  the  treaty,  is  able  to  furnish  com- 
snsation  for  equality  of  treatment  equivalent  to 
iat  which  a  third  country  has  already  paid  for 
hatever  favor  has  been  accorded.  The  condi- 
onal  most-favored-nation  clause  does  not,  as  is 
us  seen,  guarantee  equality  of  treatment.  It 
erely  promises  an  opportunity  to  bargain  for 
ch  treatment.  In  practice,  the  ascertaining  of 
bat  may  constitute  equivalent  compensation  is 
rely  to  be  found  impracticable.  In  recent  studies 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States 
th  France,  Spain,  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  this 
Bee  has  been  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of 
ch  a  clause  to  improve  our  commercial  position. 
"2.  In  view  of  the  facts  just  set  forth,  it  is  obvi- 
s  that  an  extensive  and  expanding  foreign  com- 
;rce  needs  a  guaranteed  equality  of  treatment 
lich  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  conditional  form 
most-favored-nation  clause.  The  unconditional 
)st-favored-nation  clause,  and  it  only,  is  appli- 
ble  to  the  practical  situation  which  confronts  the 
nmerce  of  the  United  States  today. 
*3.  The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States 
s  been,  with  much  consistency,  one  of  commer- 
.1  equality  and  the  Open  Door.    Our  first  com- 
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mercial  treaty,  that  of  1778  with  France,  sought 
to  pry  open,  even  if  slightly,  the  barred  door  of 
commercial  restrictions  which  resulted  from  the 
mercantilist  conceptions  then  still  dominant  in 
economic  thought.  Because  of  the  weakness  of  the 
United  States  and  because  of  the  temporary  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  then  obtaining,  the 
limited  most-favored-nation  clause  was  the  most 
practical  instrument  to  serve  our  purpose.  It 
was  accordingly  made  use  of  and  was  continued 
in  subsequent  treaties  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
treaties. 

"With  the  changes  which  a  century  and  half 
have  brought  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  object 
in  view  is  now  best,  indeed  only,  obtainable  through 
the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  clause.  To 
continue  the  old  type  of  clause  would  be  to  insist 
upon  form  and  apparent  continuity  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  practical  advantage  and  real  continuity  of 
principle. 

"4.  The  fairness  and  liberality  implied  in  a  sys- 
tem of  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treaties 
encourages  commerce  through  the  impetus  it  gives 
to  good  will  and  friendship  among  nations.  Con- 
ditional most-favored-nation  treatment  permits 
and  often  results  in  special  concessions  to  some  in- 
stead of  equal  treatment  for  all.  Comparatively 
speaking,  it  arouses  antagonism,  promotes  discord, 
creates  a  sense  of  unfairness  and  tends  in  general 
to  discourage  commerce. 

"5.  The  conditional  form  of  most-favored-na- 
tion clause  has  no  advantages  over  the  uncondi- 
tional except  to  a  nation  which  wishes  to  obtain — 
and  consequently  must  be  willing  to  give — special 
concessions.  Whilst  tariff  concessions,  obtained 
through  reciprocity  treaties,  seem  to  bring  certain 
immediate  advantages  in  the  markets  to  which  they 
apply,  they  also  invite  retaliation  from  those  coun- 
tries that  are  discriminated  against  in  our  mar- 
kets. The  experience  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  has  been  that  special  concessions  secured  by 
reciprocity  transactions  are  not  generally  worth 
their  cost. 

"6.  There  is  advantage  in  having  uniformity  of 
language  and  interpretation  in  the  treaties  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  other  leading 
nations,  prior  to  the  World  War,  had  adopted,  gen- 
erally, the  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
clause.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that,  in  their 
post-war  treaty  development,  these  nations  arc 
gradually  returning  to  the  old  unconditional  sys- 
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tern.  The  peculiar  interpretation  adopted  by  the 
United  States  has  caused  a  number  of  serious  diplo- 
matic misunderstandings  in  the  past.  Uniformity 
would  tend  to  eliminate  conflict,  prevent  charges 
of  unfairness,  promote  commerce  and  improve 
international  relations." 

The  usual  argument  against  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  is  that  the  third  country  pays  nothing 
for  what  it  gets  by  our  generalizing  a  trade-agree- 
ment concession  to  it.  But  that  is  not  true,  for  it 
gets  the  concession  only  if  it  does  not  discriminate. 
The  consideration  it  gives  is  to  remove  existing 
discriminations  and  in  effect  to  agree  that  it  will 
give  equal  treatment  in  the  future.  If  it  does  not, 
but  makes  a  special  deal  with  someone  else,  which 
hurts  us,  that  is  ground  for  withdrawing  the  gen- 
eralization. If  the  third  country  is  one  with  which 
we  have  a  most-favored-nation  arrangement,  it 
has  agreed  to  give  us  the  benefits  in  the  future  of 
any  agreements  it  makes. 

But  all  this  is  theoretical.  In  fact,  no  one  ob- 
jecting to  the  most-favored-nation  clause  has 
shown  a  single  instance  where  generalization  of  a 
concession  has  hurt  us.  That  is  because  the  agree- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  principal  supplier 
in  fact,  and  the  incidental  equality  of  treatment  to 
other  suppliers  is  simply  the  Open  Door  policy  in 
reverse,  on  which  we  insist  for  our  exporters. 

But  you  are  probably  thinking  in  very  specific 
terms  of  various  kinds  of  producers  when  you  are 
disturbed  at  possible  effects  of  generalization  of 
concessions. 

The  first  are  the  backward  countries  who  are 
planning  to  industrialize.  But  it  is  completely 
clear  that  they  will  only  be  industrialized  by  pro- 
ceeds of  export  of  their  raw  materials  and  by  loans, 
not  by  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  China  will 
be  fully  occupied  in  supplying  her  own  people 
with  urgent  necessities  of  life,  textiles  for  instance, 
just  as  Mr.  Rieve  pointed  out  in  his  testimony. 
These  textiles  industries,  he  said,  on  a  world-wide 
basis,  would  have  to  multiply  manifold  before  they 
can  meet  their  own  market. 

Another  group  are  the  devastated  continental 
countries  like  France,  with  industrial  experience 
and  knowledge,  which  need  to  expand  exports  rap- 
idly to  achieve  a  balance  in  payments  for  their 
essential  imports.  The  very  fact  that  they  must 
expand  quickly  is  assurance  that  they  must  stick 
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to  the  old  products  and  old  customers.  The  mi 
tion  against  which  they  are  all  struggling  and  tl 
difficult  labor  conditions  are  equal  assurance  thi 
their  costs  are  not  going  to  be  low,  or  their  wag 
either,  in  relation  to  countries  like  the  Unit* 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  where  in  generr 
the  line  has  been  held.  Dumping  here  we  can  pr 
vent  by  the  existing  act. 

Mr.  Clayton  has  stated  most  effectively  the  res 
sons  for  an  increased  authority.  I  only  wish  t| 
underline  the  delicate  balance  in  those  nation 
across  the  water  between  the  supporters  of  stat* 
managed  foreign  trade  and  those  who  want  t 
move  from  necessary  current  controls  to  free  en 
terprise  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  need  bargaining  power  beyond  the  little  tha 
is  left,  for  dealing  with  the  British  and  the  othe 
great  trading  nations  who  are  our  best  customer) 
and  for  demonstrating  in  such  dealings  that  w 
can  provide  leadership  to  get  back  to  a  real  com 
petitive  system  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  Wit] 
any  of  them  the  concessions  we  can  afford  to  giv 
may  not  be  great,  but  in  sum  they  mean  a  rea 
boost  of  trade.  They  are  one  of  the  few  ways  w<* 
can  fight  to  lead  the  world  from  the  directed  econ 
omy  of  war  slowly  back  to  what  is  essentially  i 
free-enterprise  system. 

What  is  our  alternative  ?  We  don't  want  bilat- 
eralism, discrimination,  increasing  government 
management  of  foreign  trade,  and  increased  dam 
ger  of  government  conflict  instead  of  ordinary 
business  competition.  Surely  no  one  can  advocate 
that  we  let  discriminations  pass  with  no  action 
So  we  are  left  with  only  one  real  alternative,  and 
that  is  a  vigorous  use  of  the  reciprocal  trade-agree 
ments  program,  fully  implemented,  together  with) 
all  other  means  at  our  disposal  to  promote  equal 
ity  of  treatment  in  foreign  commerce. 

Visit  of  the  President  of  Chile 

Statement  by  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  8] 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  His  Excellency 
Juan  Antonio  Rios,  President  of  Chile,  will  visit 
the  United  States  in  October  of  this  year  as  an 
official  guest  of  this  Government. 

President  Rios  originally  planned  to  visit  the 
United  States  in  1942  by  invitation  of  President 
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Roosevelt.  However,  circumstances  necessitated 
a  postponement  of  the  contemplated  visit.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  renew  this  invitation,  and  I  am 
gratified  that  President  Rios  has  found  it  possible 
to  accept  at  this  time.  I  look  forward  not  only  to 
welcoming  President  Rios  to  this  country,  but  also 
to  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  personally. 
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make  recommendations,  even  when  all  parties  re- 
quest it  to  do  so,  or  to  call  upon  parties  to  a  dispute 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  the  Charter, 
might  be  the  first  step  on  a  course  of  action  from 
which  the  Security  Council  could  withdraw  only 
at  the  risk  of  failing  to  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

6.  In  appraising  the  significance  of  the  vote  re- 
quired to  make  such  decisions  or  actions,  it  is  useful 
to  make  comparison  with  the  requirements  of  the 
League  Covenant  with  reference  to  decisions  of 
the  League  Council.  Substantive  decisions  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  could  be  taken  only  by 
he  unanimous  vote  of  all  its  members,  whether 
■rmanent  or  not,  with  the  exception  of  parties  to 
i  dispute  under  article  XV  of  the  League  Cove- 
lant.  Under  article  XI,  under  which  most  of  the 
lisputes  brought  before  the  League  were  dealt 
rith  and  decisions  to  make  investigations  taken, 
he  unanimity  rule  was  invariably  interpreted  to 
Delude  even  the  votes  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute. 

7.  The  Yalta  voting  formula  substitutes  for  the 
ule  of  complete  unanimity  of  the  League  Council 
,  system  of  qualified  majority  voting  in  the  Se- 
urity  Council.  Under  this  system  non-perma- 
ent  members  of  the  Security  Council  individually 
rould  have  no  "veto".  As  regards  the  permanent 
lembers,  there  is  no  question  under  the  Yalta  for- 
mla  of  investing  them  with  a  new  right,  namely, 
he  right  to  veto,  a  right  which  the  permanent 
lembers  of  the  League  Council  always  had.  The 
srmula  proposed  for  the  taking  of  action  in  the 
ecurity  Council  by  a  majority  of  seven  would 
lake  the  operation  of  the  Council  less  subject  to 
bstruction  than  was  the  case  under  the  League 
f  Nations  rule  of  complete  unanimity. 

8.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  under  the 
alta  formula  the  five  major  powers  could  not  act 
y  themselves,  since  even  under  the  unanimity  re- 
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quirement  any  decisions  of  the  Council  would  have 
to  include  the  concurring  votes  of  at  least  two  of 
the  non-permanent  members.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  possible  for  five  non-permanent  members 
as  a  group  to  exercise  a  "veto".  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  permanent  members, 
any  more  than  the  non-permanent  members,  would 
use  their  "veto"  power  wilfully  to  obstruct  the 
operation  of  the  Council. 

9.  In  view  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
permanent  members,  they  could  not  be  expected, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  to  assume 
the  obligation  to  act  in  so  serious  a  matter  as  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  in 
consequence  of  a  decision  in  which  they  had  not 
concurred.  Therefore,  if  majority  voting  in  the 
Security  Council  is  to  be  made  possible,  the  only 
practicable  method  is  to  provide,  in  respect  of  non- 
procedural decisions,  for  unanimity  of  the  perma- 
nent members  plus  the  concurring  votes  of  at  least 
two  of  the  non-permanent  members. 

10.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  four  sponsoring 
Governments  agreed  on  the  Yalta  formula  and 
have  presented  it  to  this  Conference  as  essential  if 
an  international  Organization  is  to  be  created 
through  which  all  peace-loving  nations  can  effec- 
tively discharge  their  common  responsibilities  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

II 

In  the  light  of  the  considerations  set  forth  in 
part  1  of  this  statement  it  is  clear  what  the  answers 
to  the  questions  submitted  by  the  subcommittee 
should  be,  with  the  exception  of  question  19.  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  opinion  of  the  delegations  of  the  spon- 
soring governments,  the  draft  Charter  itself  con- 
tains an  indication  of  the  application  of  the  voting 
procedures  to  the  various  functions  of  the  Council. 

2.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  unlikely  that  there  will 
arise  in  the  future  any  matters  of  great  importance 
on  which  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  a  procedural  vote  would  apply.  Should, 
however,  such  a  matter  arise,  the  decision  regard- 
ing the  preliminary  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
such  a  matter  is  procedural  must  be  taken  by  a 
vote  of  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
including  the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent 
members. 
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Arrest  of  State  Department 
Employee  and  Foreign  Service 
Officer 

[Released  to  the  press  June  6] 

On  June  6,  1945  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
issued  the  following  statement: 

"Officers  of  the  Department  of  State  have  for 
some  time  been  giving  special  attention  to  the 
security  of  secret  and  confidential  information.  A 
few  months  ago  it  became  apparent  that  informa- 
tion of  a  secret  character  was  reaching  unauthor- 
ized persons  not  only  from  the  Department  of 
State  but  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as 
well.  After  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
requested  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of 
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the  matter.  For  the  past  two  and  a  half  montl 
the  three  departments  have  been  working  togeth< 
to  determine  how  this  official  secret  data  was  oJ 
tained  by  unauthorized  persons. 

"The  investigation  has  resulted  in  the  arrest  b 
Special  Agents  of  the  FBI  of  six  persons  who  ai 
to  be  taken  before  United  States  Commissionej 
in  Washington  and  New  York  on  charges  of  cor 
spiring  to  violate  Section  31,  Title  50,  U.  S.  C.  A 
which  covers  the  unauthorized  possession  or  tram 
mittal  of  national-defense  data.  Particulars  coi 
cerning  these  persons  will  be  released  to  the  pra 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Two 
those  arrested  are  Emmanuel  S.  Larsen,  an  en 
ployee  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  John 
Service,  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

"The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Deparl 
ment  of  Justice  for  prosecution." 
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Consideration  of  Foreign- 
airlines  Requirements 

[Released  to  the  press  June  6] 

^The  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  have  followed  with  con- 
Iforable  interest  the  development  of  War  Product- 
ion Board  Order  P-47A  which  permits  the  pro- 
motion of  new  aircraft  for  the  domestic  airlines. 
Ls  a  result  of  consultation  with  the  War  Produc- 
ion  Board,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
a  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  State,  is 
reparing  an  estimate  of  the  requirements  for  new 
ircraft  of  foreign  airlines  engaged  in  war-sup- 
orting  activities,  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
duction. This  preliminary  estimate  will  be  sub- 
ritted  to  the  War  Production  Board  by  the  For- 
gn  Economic  Administration  shortly. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  ^ 


Division  of  Southeast  Asian  Affa 


irs 


Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  reflect  more 
:curately  the  geographic  areas  with  which  the 
ivision  of  Southwest  Pacific  Affairs  is  concerned 
id  to  eliminate  the  confusion  in  routing  symbols 
lich  the  present  name  occasions. 

1  Change  in  name  of  the  Division.  The  name 
the  Division  of  Southwest  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Bee  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  is  hereby  changed  to 
vision  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs. 

2  Functions  of  the  Division.  The  functions  of 
J  Division  shall  remain  unchanged. 

I  Routing  symbol.    The  routing  symbol  of  the 
vision  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs  shall  be  SEA. 
I  Order  amended.    Departmental  Order  1301 
December  20,  1944  is  amended  accordingly. 
Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Appointment  of  Officers 
Boyce  K.  Huston  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
itheast  Asian  Affairs,  effective  June  1,  1945. 
departmental  Order  1323,  dated  and  effective  May  26, 
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Department  of  State 
Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Bolivia— Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  La  Paz  August  1  and  8,  1944 
Executive  Agreement  Series  445.  Publication  2334.  '  6  pp. 
5£. 

Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States,  March  1 
1945.     Publication  2329.     ii,  49  pp.     15«!. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weeklt 

The  articles  listed  below  will  be  found  in  the  June  9 
issue  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication  entitled 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each  : 

"Greek  Naval  Stores  During  Enemy  Regime",  by  Karl 
L.  Rankin,  commercial  attache,  American  Embassy 
Athens. 

"Construction  Materials  in  Liberated  France",  by  E.  Al- 
len Fidel,  junior  economic  analyst,  American  Embassv 
Paris. 
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Embassy  at  Prague 

The  American  Embassy  at  Prague  was  reestab- 
lished on  May  29, 1945. 

Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Camaguey,  Cuba, 
was  closed  to  the  public  on  May  31,  1945. 

The  American  Vice  Consulate  at  Iquitos,  Peru, 
was  closed  to  the  public  on  June  5,  1945. 

Confirmations 

On  June  7,  1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Monnett  B.  Davis  to  be  American  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Denmark  and  Paul  H.  Ailing  to  be  American 
Diplomatic  Agent  at  Tangier. 
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Outline  of  the  Progress  of  the  War.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  an  outline  of 
the  progress  of  the  war  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  mili- 
tary objectives  now  confronting  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.    H.  Doc.  213,  79th  Cong.    12  pp. 

Recognition  of  Italy  as  an  Ally:  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  pursuant  to  H.J.  Res. 
99,  a  joint  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  recognize 
Italy  as  an  ally,  and  to  extend  lend-lease  aid.  April  11, 
1945.    v,  106  pp. 

International  Office  of  Education :  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  on  H.  Res.  215,  a 
resolution  urging  the  formation  of  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  International  Office  of  Education.  May  10, 
15,  and  17,  1945.  iii,  83  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp. 
14-31,  pp.  43-58.] 

Official  Papers  Relating  to  Territories  of  the  United 
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States.    H.  Rept.  704,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2J  [ 
2  pp.    [Favorable  report] 

Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act:  Hearings  before 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  House  of  Rej 
sentatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  on  BL 
2211,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  UnL  I 
States  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inv  V 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  1^ 
ume  2.  April  18,  19,  20,  27,  30,  May  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 
and  11, 1945.     vi,  820  pp. 

Sale  of  Certain  Government-Owned  Merchant  Vesst 
Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
Commerce,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth  Congn 
first  session,  on  S.  292,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale( 
certain  Government-owned  merchant  vessels,  and  for  ot 
purposes.     May  7  and  8,  1945.     iii,  76  pp. 

Organization  of  Congress :  Hearings  before  the  Jc 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  Congressl 
the  United  States,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  sessil 
pursuant  to  H.  Con.  Res.  18,  a  concurrent  resolution  est  | 
lishing  a  joint  committee  on  the  organization  of  the  C I 
gress.  Part  2,  April  2,  4,  6,  16,  17,  20,  24,  27,  and  30,  18| 
iii,  230  pp. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Publication,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
provides  the  public  and  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  with 
information  on  developments  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  on  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
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Arrangements  for  Meeting 
of  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  Marshal  Stalin, 


ement  by  THE  PRESIDENT 

leleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  13] 

In  order  to  secure  an  interchange  of  views  more 
itisfactorily  and  quickly  than  by  cable,  I  sent 
x.    Hopkins   to    Moscow    and    Mr.    Davies   to 

ondon. 

Their  discussions  covered  the  arrangements  for 
e  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  Prime  Min- 


and  President  Truman 

ister  Churchill,  Marshal  Stalin,  and  myself,  as  to 
what  would  be  most  convenient  for  all  three. 

Since  their  return,  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Davies 
have  made  their  reports  to  me.  The  results  have 
been  completely  satisfactory  and  gratifying. 

The  all-important  thing  which  confronts  us  is 
that  the  unity,  mutual  confidence,  and  respect 
which  resulted  in  the  military  victory  should  be 
continued  to  make  secure  a  just  and  durable  peace. 


•olish  Groups  Invited  for  Consultation  in  Moscow 


atement  issued  for  simultaneous  release  in  Washington,  Lon- 
,  and  Moscow  at  2300  G.M.T.  (7  p.m.,  E.W.T.)  June  12] 

Hie  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
!  U.S.S.R.,  V.  M.  Molotov,  the  British  Am- 
ssador,  Sir  Archibald  Clark-Kerr,  and  the  Am- 
ssador  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  W. 
Harriman,  authorized  by  the  Crimea  Confer- 
e  of  the  three  Allied  powers  to  consult  with 
mbers  of  the  Provisional  Polish  Government 
I  with  other  democratic  leaders  in  Poland  and 
oad  concerning  the  reorganization  of  the  Pro- 
onal  Polish  Government  on  a  broader  demo- 
tic  basis   with   the   inclusion    of   democratic 
iers  from  Poland  itself  and  Poles  from  abroad, 
concerning  the  formation  of  a  Polish  Pro- 
onal    Government   of   National   Unity,   have 
Jed  that  the  following  persons  should  be  in- 


vited for  the  above-mentioned  consultations  en- 
visaged in  the  Crimea  agreement  on  Poland : 

1.  Representatives  of  the  Polish  Provisional 
Government. 

According  to  information  received  from  War- 
saw, Boleslaw  Bierut,  Edward  Osobka-Morawski, 
Wladyslaw  Kowalski,  and  Wladyslaw  Gomulka 
have  been  appointed  representatives  of  the  Polish 
Provisional  Government. 

2.  Democratic  leaders  from  Poland :  Wincenty 
Witos,  Zygmunt  Zulawski,  Stanislaw  Kutrzeba, 
Adam  Krzyzanowski,  and  Henrik  Kolodzeiski. 

3.  Democratic  leaders  from  abroad :  Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk,  Jan  Stanczyk,  and  Julian  Zakowski. 

All  the  above-mentioned  persons  have  been  in- 
vited to  arrive  in  Moscow  by  June  15. 
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Signing  of  Agreement  on  Military  Occupation  ancj 
Administration  of  Venezia  Giulia 


LETTER  FROM  THE  YUGOSLAV  FOREIGN  MINISTER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR 


[Released  to  the  press  June  11] 

Your  Excellency, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  the  military 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  Democratic 
Federative  Yugoslavia  and  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  regarding  the 
occupation  and  administration  of  Venezia  Giulia, 
I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
following  declaration  of  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment : 

"It  has  been  decided  by  the  Government  of 
Democratic  Federative  Yugoslavia  to  conclude  the 
military  agreement  proposed  by  the  note  of  June 
2, 1945  with  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

"The  Government  of  Democratic  Federative 
Yugoslavia  is  fully  aware  of  how  much  the  inter- 
ests and  feelings  of  the  Yugoslav  population  in 
Trieste,  Istria,  the  Slovene  Littoral  and  the  Yugo- 
slav people  in  general  are  hurt  by  the  fact  that 
upon  the  request  of  our  Allies  the  greater  part  of 
the  Yugoslav  Army  must  withdraw  from  the  ter- 
ritories which  at  the  cost  of  so  many  sacrifices  it 
had  freed  from  the  enemy  yoke,  the  more  so  in  that 
almost  all  these  places  are  inhabited  by  compact 
Yugoslav  population,  except  for  Trieste. 

"However,  this  decision  was  taken  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Government  in  order  to  prevent,  on  its  part, 
every  possible  source  of  eventual  conflict,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  friendship  among  the  Allied 
Armies  which  was  achieved  during  the  fierce 
righting,  and  also  in  order  to  guarantee  and 
strengthen  the  peace  in  Europe  by  promoting  and 
strengthening  good  relations  with  its  Allies. 

"The  Government  of  Democratic  Federative 
Yugoslavia  is  confident  that  its  decision  will  not 
prejudice  in  any  way  Yugoslavia's  justified  na- 


tional claims  or  the  claims  of  the  population  cl 
Trieste,  Istria,  and  the  Slovene  Littoral  who  <- 1 u i [ 
ing  the  course  of  this  war  have  risen  in  the  struggll 
against  our  common  enemies — Fascist  Italy  anl 
Nazi  Germany — and  proved  their  desire  to  be  ir  | 
eluded  in  Democratic  Federative  Yugoslavia  in  I 
most  manifest  manner  by  their  enormous  sacrifice 
in  the  Allied  cause. 

"The  Yugoslav  Government  hopes  at  the  sam 
time  that  favorable  provisions  will  be  made  t 
guarantee  the  interests  of  the  local  Slav  popula 
tion  and  of  Yugoslavia  in  working  out  the  dc 
tailed  arrangements  which  the  military  agreerner 
involves. 

"This  opportunity  is  availed  of  by  the  Yugosla 
Government  to  state  that  the  Yugoslav  authoritie 
made  no  deportations  or  confiscation  of  propert 
and  no  arrests  save  on  grounds  of  military  secui 
ity — and  this  only  in  the  case  of  persons  known  t 
be  war  criminals  or  prominent  Fascists — in  th 
area  concerned." 

Please  accept,  Excellency,  the  assurance  of  m;i 
highest  consideration. 

Dr.  Ivan  Subasio 


Wb       the  foreign  service 


Confirmations 


1  This  letter,  dated  June  9,  1945,  was  presented  to  the 
American  Ambassador,  Richard  C.  Patterson,,  Jr.,  simul- 
taneously with  the  signing  in  Belgrade. 


On  June  13, 1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi 
nation  of  William  D.  Pawley  as  American  Am 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  t< 
Peru. 

Embassy  at  Prague 

The  American  Embassy  at  Prague,  Czecho 
Slovakia,  was  reopened  to  the  public  on  June  7- 
1945. 
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Freedom  of  Information 

Address  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW1 


[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

There  is  a  widely  held  belief  that  governments 
inevitably  constitute  a  barrier  to  free  communica- 
tion ;  that  if  the  people  could  only,  somehow,  push 
their  governments  aside  and  talk  to  each  other  di- 
fctly  as  man  to  man,  there  would  be  no  more 
■sunderstandings  between  nations  and  no  more 
vars.  This  belief  is,  I  think,  closely  related  to 
he  idea  that  government  is  something  set  apart 
rom  the  people,  something  necessarily  different 
rom  the  people,  and  therefore  to  be  distrusted. 

To  both  these  propositions  I  should  like  to  reply 
hat  there  are  all  kinds  of  people  in  the  world, 
nd  therefore  all  kinds  of  governments— and  that 
i  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  something  less 
lan  complete  freedom  of  communication  and  full 
aderstanding  among  peoples. 
Let  me  add  a  proposition  of  my  own :  That  any- 
*  who  has  thought  about  this  matter  and  who 
*s  not  sincerely  believe   in  freedom  of  com- 
unication  as  a  goal  to  be  patiently  and  persist- 
itly  sought,  betrays  his  fundamental  distrust  of 
iman  nature. 

To  discuss  whether  we  should  have  communica- 
>n  among  peoples  would,  of  course,  be  absurd. 
J  have  it  on  a  scale  that  defies  imagination 
fey  minute  of  every  hour  of  the  day  the  ether 
alive  with  words  and  pictures  conveying  news 
d  opinion,  and  the  sky  is  crowded  with  planes 
trying  bearers  of  tidings  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
rth.    As  with  so  many  of  the  political  and  eco- 
mic  problems  that  beset  us  today,  we  are  dealing 
communication  not  with  a  theory  but  with  a 
ldition.    It  is  not  a  question  of  arguing  about 
i  facts  but  of  catching  up  with  them. 
ro  those  in  government  service,  and  particularly 
ee  of  us  concerned  with  foreign  policy,  this  is 
immediate  and  urgent  question.    I  know  of  no 
ter  statement  of  that  question  than  the  way 
Sbibald  MacLeish  put  it  recently.     I  quote- 
ow  will  we  prevent  war  and  preserve  peace  and 
"n  the  other  basic  objectives  of  our  foreign 

Nivered  over  the  network  of  the  American  Broad- 
uig  System  on  June  15,  1945. 


policy  in  a  world  in  which  the  substantial  foreign 
relations  of  peoples  are  direct  relations.  .  .  « 
How  will  we  realize  the  tremendous  promise  of 
common  understanding  and  mutual  confidence 
which  that  world  holds  out?  How  will  we  avoid 
its  dangers  of  bickering  quarrels,  whispered  sus- 
picions, inspired  panics,  fear?"  2 

How  indeed !    These  challenging  questions  sug- 
gest two  answers  which  I  should  like  to  submit 
tor  your  consideration.    The  first  answer  is  that 
we  must  find  a  way  of  preventing  from  now  on 
and  at  all  costs  the  perversion  of  the  channels  of 
communication  for  base  and  selfish  ends.    Never 
again  must  a  tyranny  be  permitted  to  mislead  and 
befuddle  a  people  and  to  betray  men  and  women 
into  mob  violence,  aggression,  and  national  suicide 
Never  again  must  we  allow  the  greatest  instru- 
ment for  mutual  understanding  and  confidence  to 
be  perverted  into  a  weapon  for  the  strategy  of 
terror.    I  saw  this  happen,  at  first  hand,  during 
my  years  m  Japan.    I  watched  the  slow  deteriora- 
tion of  the  mental  and  moral  fiber  of  a  people,  and 

1  can  tell  you  it  is  a  terrifying  spectacle.  Those 
who  were  m  a  position  to  observe  at  close  range 
the,  in  some  respects,  even  more  subtle  and  cor- 
rosive effects  of  the  Nazi  propaganda-machine 
will,  I  think,  agree  that  this  kind  of  warfare— 
for  it  is  warfare— must,  like  the  use  of  force,  be 
outlawed  in  the  future. 

If  this  should  happen  again,  if  we  should  fail 
m  our  resolution  to  prevent  it,  we  shall  fail  also 
to  remove  the  threat  of  war,  and  we  shall  deny  the 
pledge  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  "to 
practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace  with 
one  another  as  good  neighbors",  and  to  promote 
and  encourage  "respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all." 

The  other  answer  consists  in  the  progressive 
freeing  of  the  lines  of  communication  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  volume  and  speed  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion among  nations. 

There  are  people  in  our  own  country  who  find 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1945,  p.  49. 
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this  suggestion  almost  as  alarming  as  the  sys- 
tematic and  official  suppression  of  information 
under  tyranny.  They  maintain  that  in  a  democ- 
racy the  people  should  somehow  be  protected 
against  themselves.  To  this  there  is  only  one 
democratic  answer,  only  one  answer  that  is  honest 
and  satisfactory  to  those  who  believe  in  the  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment  of  an  informed  public 
opinion.  If  the  people  wish  to  protect  themselves, 
they  will  find  the  means  to  do  it  through  their 
responsible  leadership  in  private  enterprise  and 
representative  government. 

Self-regulation  of  industry  in  the  public  in- 
terest is  essentially  a  democratic  process,  and  we 
have  already  taken  some  tentative  steps  in  that 
direction.  One  example  is  the  formulation  by  the 
broadcasting  industry  of  its  own  codes  designed 
to  keep  the  ether  free  from  racial  or  religious 
hatred.  Another  is  the  consistent  policy  of  self- 
discipline  practiced  by  the  responsible  press  in 
the  interests  of  decency  and  good  taste. 

If  self-regulation  has  been  considered  wise  and 
necessary  in  communications  here  at  home,  how 
much  greater  is  its  wisdom  and  need  in  the  vastly 
broader  field  of  international  communications 
after  the  war. 

In  wartime  the  flow  of  ideas  between  peoples 
has  been  impeded  by  censorship,  by  blockade,  by 
shortages  of  shipping  and  paper. 

In  peacetime  you  can  no  more  block  a  vastly  de- 
veloped flow  of  ideas  than  King  Canute  could  stop 
the  tides.  International  communications  should 
and  will  expand  beyond  all  recognition  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  it  will  be  our  responsibility  as 
a  people  to  see  that  this  expansion  will  be  a  force 
for  good  and  not  a  force  for  unmitigated  evil  as  it 
would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  our  Nazi  or  Jap- 
anese enemies. 

As  one  who  has  spent  40  years  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational relations,  I  am  all  too  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  impact  of  international  commu- 
nications on  the  minds  of  men.  Unless  a  for- 
eigner has  visited  the  United  States,  his  entire 
picture  of  America  and  its  people  is  what  he  sees 
on  his  screen,  what  he  hears  on  his  radio,  what  he 
reads  in  his  newspaper  from  and  about  this  coun- 
try, and  the  few  Americans  he  may  happen  to 
meet. 

It  is,  of  course,  within  the  power  of  our  agen- 
cies of  international  communication  to  give  a  cyn- 
ical, distorted,  and  unworthy  impression  of  the 
United  States.     It  is  within  their  power  so  to 
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cheapen  the  picture  of  our  country  abroad  th 
foreigners  will  again  think,  as  the  Nazis  and  Ja 
anese  thought,  that  we  are  decadent  and  soft  a) 
pleasure-loving,  that  we  are  not  only  unwillb 
but  unable  to  fight  for  our  way  of  life  against  a 
challenge. 

But  it  is  also  within  the  power  of  the  comml 
nications  industries  to  give  a  true  picture  of  t! 
United  States,  not  a  sugar-coated  picture,  but  o 
which  would  show  the  integrity  and  strength 
our  people,  the  character  and  free  institutions  tl 
have  made  us  great  and  enabled  us  to  put  for 
such  a  mighty  effort  in  the  war.  If  the  Nazi  a; 
Japanese  tyrants  themselves  had  allowed  th< 
people  to  get  a  true  picture  of  America  I  dou 
very  much  whether  they  would  have  been  fatuo 
enough  to  challenge  us  or  our  friends.  It  is,  in  r 
opinion,  a  supreme  opportunity  and  responsib 
ity  of  the  communications  industries  to  give  su 
a  truthful  picture  of  America  that  the  outsi 
world  will  never  again  doubt  our  power  and  o 
devotion  to  the  ideals  in  which  we  believe. 

Indeed,  the  whole  fabric  of  international  pea 
and  understanding  can  be  strengthened  by  t 
facts  and  ideas  that  will  cross  international  fro 
tiers  in  the  years  to  come.  The  San  Francis 
Charter  will  be  only  as  strong  and  useful  as  t 
peoples  of  the  world  make  it.  It  can  be  wea 
ened  fatally  if  a  traffic  of  hate  and  of  lies  shou 
once  more  Qross  and  re-cross  the  frontiers.  It  c 
fulfil  its  great  promise  if  we  and  other  peop] 
highly  resolve  that  there  shall  be  a  traffic  of  tru 
flowing  from  the  radio  transmitters,  the  printii 
presses,  and  the  motion-picture  projectors  of  t 
world. 

We  in  America  hold  an  advanced  position 
the  field  of  international  communications.  T 
world  already  sees  our  motion  pictures;  I  ho 
that  it  will  also  come  to  listen  to  our  radio  pi 
grams  and  read  our  books  and  publications,  to 
degree  never  before  known. 

I  hope,  too,  that  we  in  America  will  listen 
what  our  friends  abroad  may  say,  and  deveL 
the  good  habit  of  reading  foreign  publications 
well  as  our  own.    International  distrust  can  floi 
ish  only  in  a  world  in  which  the  traffic  of  truth 
blocked  in  any  part  of  it.    It  is  for  us  to  resolve 
and  for  the  agencies  of  communication  most 
all  to  resolve — that  the  facts  and  the  liberal  ai 
progressive    ideas   which    travel    overseas   frc 
America   shall  be   worthy   at   all  times  of  t 
country  we  love  and  honor  and  serve. 
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International  Information 


By  IRENE  A.  WRIGHT 


The  cataclysm  from  which  the  world  is  emerg- 
ing is  undoubtedly  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  its 
hist ory.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  commencement 
of  an  era.  In  what  respects  will  this  new  era  differ 
from  those  which  preceded  it? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  king's  courier,  travel- 
ng  at  his  fastest  on  horseback,  carried  important 
lews  of  the  world  from  chancelery  to  chancelery. 
Jailing  vessels  carried  it  overseas  by  long  and  devi- 
>us  routes.  Today  that  news  is  "flashed"  by  radio 
iround  the  world,  and  any  citizen  with  a  receiving 
et  may  hear  it  anywhere  as  clearly  and  as  soon  as 
he  head  of  the  state  within  which  he  resides. 

There  was  a  time  when  ambassadors  extraordi- 
larv.  lumbering  for  weeks  along  bad  roads  in 
urching  coaches,  carried  with  them  valued  por- 
raits  of  personages  for  presentation  to  other  per- 
inages,  in  token  of  desire  for  closer  acquaintance. 
■day,  within  hours  of  the  event  itself,  newsprints 
ublish  "action  shots"  of  a  president  before  his  con- 
ress  assembled,  and  anywhere  any  person  in- 
vested may  see  for  himself  what  manner  of  man 
ie  president  looked  to  be  on  that  occasion. 
Formerly,  the  costumes,  customs,  ways  of 
■Might  and  modes  of  life  of  men  in  different 
Jgions  were  matters  of  mystery  and  suspicion  out- 
de  those  regions.  Today,  on  the  motion-picture 
reen,  Greenland  may  discover  the  secrets  of  Tibet, 
id  Iraq  stand  startled,  not  to  say  horrified,  before 
plywood's  representation  of  life  in  the  United 
tates. 

Not  long  ago,  after  weeks  of  travel,  diplomats 
et  together  in  secret  to  discuss  and  decide  inter- 
itional  affairs.  Now,  accompanied  by  newspaper 
rrespondents  and  movie  cameramen,  they  fly  to 
nferences  today  and,  back  at  their  desks,  report 
the  public  tomorrow.  If  the  withholding  of  any 
cret  political  understanding  is  suspected,  the 
otest  of  that  public  is  immediate— and  effective, 
hat  is  more  important,  any  citizen  of  their  re- 
ective  countries  may  presently  fly  as  fast,  as  far, 
d  as  often  as  they.    Modern  communications 

Miss  Wright  is  Special  Assistant  in  the  Division  of 
ernational  Information,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Depart- 
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(radio,  motion  pictures  and  airplanes)  have  abbre- 
viated time  and  space  almost  to  elimination ;  and 
with  them  have  gone  privilege  and  isolationism. 

In  what  respect,  then,  will  the  new  era  upon 
which  we  are  entering  differ  from  all  time  preced- 
ing ?  So  far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned,  un- 
questionably peoples  will  deal  with  peoples.  In 
other  words,  the  basis  of  diplomacy  has  widened. 
Heads  of  states  in  conference  with  heads  of  states 
no  longer  attempt  to  commit  their  respective  na- 
tions to  policies  sometimes  influenced  or  symbolized 
by  royal  marriages.  Governments  dealing  with 
governments  and  political  parties  in  power  may 
still  endeavor  to  bind  their  peoples  to  courses  of 
conduct  embodied  in  treaties  drawn  by  diplomats, 
but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that,  unless 
those  peoples  approve,  such  treaties  are  indeed 
mere  "scraps  of  paper". 

Hereafter  peoples  will  maintain  direct  and  con- " 
tmuous  contact  with  one  another  increasingly  by 
means  of  their  own  invention— and  in  due  course 
will  themselves  even  more  directly  influence  action 
in  international  affairs.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  very 
spirit  of  the  age  into  which  we  have  been  cata- 
pulted by  our  own  machines,  particularly  by  those 
which  affect  communications. 

Within  the  Department  of  State  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  International  Information 
Division  to  handle  grave  problems  arising  out  of 
the  development  of  these  means  of  mass  commun- 
ication—means as  pregnant  with  evil  as  with  good. 
Never  has  any  government  been  faced  with  a  situ- 
ation resembling  that  now  taking  shape  at  the  end 
of  the  present  war.  Never  has  heavier  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  the  United  States  Department 
of  State.  The  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  handle  public  and  cultural  rela- 
tions and  the  creation  of  the  International  Infor- 
mation Division  are  part  of  the  Department's 
recognition  of  that  fact. 

For  if  hereafter  foreign  policies  are  to  be  shaped 
by  peoples  (not  solely  by  heads  of  state  no  matter 
how  selected,  or  even  by  governments  existing 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  governed) ,  then 
peoples  must  understand  peoples;  and  they  can 
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understand  one  another  only  by  free  interchange 
of  truth.  New  doors  are  wide  open  to  the  flow 
of  knowledge,  upon  which  mutual  understanding 
must  rest. 

Doors  are  open  to  the  flow  of  information  by  all 
the  modern  means  of  communication,  and  it  is  the 
prime  responsibility  of  the  International  Infor- 
mation Division  to  help  to  keep  them  open  and 
to  keep  the  truth  moving  through  them,  both  m, 
for  the  unobstructed  information  of  our  own 
people,  and  out,  for  the  unobstructed  information 
of  all  those  other  peoples  with  whom  they  must 
cooperate  in  this  world  community.  All  peoples 
have  the  right  to  free  access  to  accurate  informa- 
tion.   They  have  the  right  to  know. 

The  International  Information  Division  as  at 
present  organized  is  a  unit  within  the  Office  of 
Public  Affaii-s.  It  was  set  up  on  September  1, 1941 
by  Departmental  Order  1285,  which  laid  on  it  re- 
sponsibility for  the  "initiation  and  coordination 
of  policy  and  programs  in  respect  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  interest  and  participation  in  dis- 
semination overseas  of  information  through  the 
media  of  films,  radio  and  certain  publications." 
Such  responsibility  had  rested  previously  with  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Relations  and  the  Liaison 
Section  of  the  Division  of  Current  Information 
and  later  with  the  Motion  Picture  and  Radio  Divi- 
sion, which  the  Intel-national  Information  Division 
superseded.  The  Division's  work  falls  naturally 
into  three  parts :  Planning,  evaluation,  and  oper- 
ations. 

The  Division  must  analyze  the  insistent  demand 
received,  especially  through  the  Department's 
Foreign  Service  establishments,  for  informational 
material  and  personnel.  This  work  is  done  by  a 
corps  of  area  specialists.  Material  which  might 
meet  this  demand  is  assembled,  evaluated,  and 
eventually  distributed  on  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility of  the  heads  of  the  Department's  missions 
(embassies,  legations,  consular  offices)  in  the  areas 
concerned. 

In  these  tasks  the  Division  works  with  other 
Divisions  of  the  Department.  Intradepartmental 
points  of  view  must  be  reconciled.  The  old  and 
therefore  well  established  must  be  harmonized 
with  innovations.  It  is  accepted  that  with  pro- 
priety an  officer  of  this  Department  may  write 
for  respectable  publications  and  address  reputable 
assemblages.  There  is  precedent  for  both  pro- 
cedures as  old  as  the  Republic  itself.    His  appear- 


ance before  (lie  microphone,  under  certain  prote 

tive  conditions,  is  now  admissible.    A  few  office 
have  even  ventured  under  the  klieg  Lights.     Tfl 

is  a  steady  progression  in  accordance  with   d 
velopments  in  means  of  communication. 

The  Division  cooperates  with  other  agencies 
government.     In    the    Western     Hemisphere 
works  closely  with  the  Office  of  Inter- Americj 
Affairs.     Elsewhere  it  works  with  the  Office  i 
War  Information  or  independently,  in  those  fe 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface  not  assigned  to  eith< 
of  these  two  operating  war  agencies.    Liaison  b 
tween  the  Department  and  01 A  A  and  OWI 
becoming  closer  as  the  war  draws  toward  its  en 
When  it  is  over  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Depar 
ment's    long-range    informational    and    cultur 
policies  will  supersede  the  short-range  polici 
which    were    necessary    during    the    period 
belligerency. 

^  The  Division  works  whole-heartedly  with  noi 
governmental  agencies  of  all  sorts,  since  tl 
greater  part  of  the  outflow  of  information  fro 
this  country,  needed  by  peoples  abroad  if  they  a, 
to  understand  us,  must  emanate  from  organiz: 
tions  outside  government  through  which  oi 
democracy  best  expresses  itself.  The  Division  ei 
deavors  to  encourage  and  assist  radio  corpor; 
tions,  motion-picture  producers,  and  publishers  i 
present  facts  about  the  United  States  in  a  fori 
intelligible  to  foreign  peoples  and  not  offensive  i 
their  respective  prides  and  prejudices. 

When  Secretary  Stettinius  presented  Archibal 
MacLeish  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreig 
Relations,  explaining  that  as  Assistant  Secretai' 
in  charge  of  cultural  and  public  relations  his  tas 
would  be  to  assist  in  the  fuller  disseminatio 
abroad  of  information  about  the  United  States,  i 
defining  his  understanding  of  the  duties  incun 
bent  upon  that  post  Mr.  MacLeish  said: 

"Freedom  of  exchange  of  information  betwee 
the  peoples  of  the  world  is  the  extension  into  ir 
ternational  relations  of  the  basic  democratic  rigl 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  Belief  in  the  freedom  c 
exchange  of  information  rests  upon  the  convi< 
tion  that  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  know  th 
facts  about  each  other,  peace  will  be  maintainec 
since  peace  is  the  common  hope  and  the  commo 
cause  of  the  people  everywhere." x 

The  International  Information  Division  is  a 
instrument  in  execution  of  the  policy  so  expressec 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10,  1944,  p.  693. 
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Concerning  Acceptance  of  Aviation  Agreements 
as  Executive  Agreements 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  SENATOR  BILBO  AND  ACTING 

SECRETARY  GREW 


[Released  to  the  press  June  14] 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  United  States  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  and  Acting  Secretary  Grew  on  the 
[nterim  Agreement,  the  International  Air  Serv- 
ices Transit  Agreement,  and  the  International  Air 
Iransport  Agreement  signed  by  delegates  to  the 
tnternational  Civil  Aviation  Conference  held  at 
Chicago  from  November  1  to  December  7,  1944: 

May  £3, 1945 
honorable  Joseph  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ay  Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

On  May  19,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Amer- 
can  Federation  of  Labor  released  a  statement 
nth  reference  to  its  position  on  the  so-called 
Freedom  of  the  Air  Agreements".  The  A.  F.  of 
i.  holds  that  the  executive  agreements  which  have 
een  promulgated  are  illegal  and  should  be  with- 
rawn  or  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
on  as  treaties. 

I  should  like  to  receive  the  views  of  the  State 
►epartment  with  reference  to  this  question  and 
le  authority  in  law  for  making  these  agreements 
!  such  authority  exists;  also  any  other  comment 
hich  you  may  care  to  make  with  reference  to 
ie  statement  as  a  whole. 

Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to  this 
atter,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Theo.  G.  Bilbo 

u.  s.  s. 

Jtme  9, 1945 
r  Dear  Senator  Bilbo  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  23, 1945  re- 
esting  the  Department's  comments  on  views 
lich  have  been  expressed  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  authority  of  law  for  the  acceptance  by  this 
>vernment  as  executive  agreements  of  the  In- 
•im  Agreement,  the  International  Air  Services 
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Transit  Agreement,  and  the  International  Air 
Transport  Agreement  signed  by  delegates  to  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  held  at 
Chicago  from  November  1  to  December  7,  1944. 

I  am  pleased  to  furnish  you,  in  compliance  with 
your  request,  with  the  following  comments: 

Four  documents  were  prepared  at  Chicago 
which  were  all  ad  referendum  to  the  governments 
signing  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference. 

The  first  document  was  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  International  Civil  Aviation,  providing  for  a 
provisional  organization  to  consist  of  an  Interim 
Assembly  and  an  Interim  Council,  the  period  of 
whose  operation  is  limited  by  the  Agreement  to  a 
maximum  of  three  years.  The  function  of  the 
Interim  Agreement  was  to  create  an  organization 
which  could  make  recommendations  and  function 
until  a  permanent  organization  came  into 
existence. 

The  second  agreement  reached  at  Chicago  pro- 
vides for  permanent  machinery  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  international  civil  aviation.  This 
permanent  convention  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

The  third  document,  the  International  Air  Serv- 
ices Transit  Agreement,  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "Two  Freedoms  Agreement",  and  provides 
that  the  parties  thereto  grant  one  another  two 
rights :  the  right  to  fly  over  their  respective  ter- 
ritories and  the  right  to  land  in  their  respective 
territories  for  non-traffic  purposes. 

The  fourth  document  signed  ad  referendum  in 
Chicago,  the  International  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment, adds  three  more  rights  which  the  signatories 
grant  to  one  another,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "Five  Freedoms  Agreement".  These  three 
additional  rights  are  the  right  to  bring  passengers 
and  cargo  from  the  home  country  of  the  plane  to 
the  territory  of  another  signatory,  the  right  to  pick 
up  passengers  and  freight  in  the  territory  of  one 
signatory  and  carry  them  back  to  the  home  country 
of  the  plane  and  the  right  to  pick  up  passengers 
and  cargo  in  the  territory  of  one  signatory  and 
carry  them  to  the  territory  of  another. 
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The  question  you  have  raised  relates  only  to  the 
Interim  Agreement  and  the  "Two"  and  "Five 
Freedoms  Agreement",  which  have  been  accepted 
by  this  Government  as  executive  agreements. 

The  declaration  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  states  that  these 
three  agreements  "would  work  radical  changes  in 
the  law  of  the  United  States"  and  that  their  ac- 
ceptance by  this  Government  as  executive  agree- 
ments, rather  than  their  submission  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  "is  illegal". 

This,  of  course,  is  a  serious  charge  and  one  which 
prompts  me  to  acquaint  you  fully  with  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

If  I  may  restate  the  issue,  it  is  this :  Do  the  Air 
Commerce  Act  of  1926  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  provide  legislative  authority  for  this 
Government  to  accept  the  undertakings  in  the  In- 
terim Agreement  and  the  "Two"  and  "Five  Free- 
doms Agreements"  by  executive  action  without 
reference  to  the  Senate  ?    We  believe  that  they  do. 

The  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil 
Aviation,  creating  a  temporary  organization  to 
function  for  three  years  or  until  permanent  ar- 
rangements are  made,  confers  no  powers  on  the 
temporary  organization.  It  merely  seeks  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  Conference  in  Chicago  and 
whatever  permanent  arrangement  may  finally  be 
agreed  upon.  The  expenses  of  the  interim  organ- 
ization will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  members  but 
funds  contributed  by  the  United  States  can  only 
be  made  available  by  Congress,  and  no  commit- 
ment with  respect  to  the  provision  of  funds  by  the 
United  States  has  been  made.  The  provisions  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  are  not  in  conflict  with  any 
existing  law,  and  it  is  clearly  a  proper  object  of 
executive  action. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  "Two"  and 
"Five  Freedoms  Agreements." 

Section  6  (c)  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926 
provides : 

"If  a  foreign  nation  grants  a  similar  privilege 
in  respect  to  aircraft  of  the  United  States,  and/or 
airmen  serving  in  connection  therewith,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  [Civil  Aeronautics  Board] 
may  authorize  aircraft  registered  under  the  law  of 
the  foreign  nation  and  not  a  part  of  the  armed 
forces  thereof  to  be  navigated  in  the  United  States. 
No  foreign  aircraft  shall  engage  in  air  commerce 
otherwise  than  between  any  State,  Territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  (including  the 


Philippine  Islands)  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  a  foreign  country." 

Under  this  provision,  the  Civil  Aeronautic* 
Board  may  authorize  aircraft  registered  under  tht 
flag  of  a  foreign  country  to  be  navigated  in  the 
United  States  if  the  foreign  country  grants  •< 
similar  privilege  with  respect  to  American  aircraft 

The  next  relevant  statutory  provision  is  sectioi 
802  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  whicli 
reads : 

"The  Secretary  of  State  shall  advise  the  Au' 
thority  [the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board]  of,  am 
consult  with  the  Authority  concerning,  the  nego 
tiation  of  any  agreements  with  foreign  govern 
ments  for  the  establishment  or  development  of  aii 
navigation,  including  air  routes  and  services." 

Under  this  section  of  the  1938  Act,  the  Secre 
tary  of  State  must  advise  and  consult  with  th« 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  if  he  wishes  to  negotiat* 
any  agreement  with  a  foreign  government  for  the 
establishment  or  development  of  air  navigation 
A  number  of  executive  agreements  have  been  con- 
cluded with  foreign  governments.  No  questior 
with  respect  to  the  authority  to  negotiate  anc 
conclude  such  bilateral  agreements  has  been  raisec 
by  the  Congress,  and  no  question  is  now  raised  ol 
which  I  am  aware. 

The  third  statutory  provision  relating  to  thif- 
issue  under  discussion  is  section  1102  of  the  193£ r- 
Act.    That  section  provides : 

"In  exercising  and  performing  its  powers  and- 
duties  under  this  chapter,  the  Authority  [Civi^ 
Aeronautics  Board]  shall  do  so  consistently  witl"  -: 
any  obligation  assumed  by  the  United  States  ir 
any  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  that  may  b( 
in  force  between  the  United  States  and  any  f oreigr  '* 
country  or  foreign  countries,  shall  take  into  con  * 
sideration  any  applicable  laws  and  requirements  : 
of  foreign  countries  and  shall  not,  in  exercising P 
and  performing  its  powers  and  duties  with  respeci  * 
to  certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity,  re-** 
strict  compliance  by  any  air  carrier  with  any  obli-  ' 
gation,  duty,  or  liability  imposed  by  any  f oreigr  P 
country.     .     .     ." 

The  effect  of  this  section  of  the  Act  is  to  require 
that,  once  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  govern  • 
merit  has  been  concluded,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  • 
Board  shall  exercise  its  powers  and  functions  con 
sistently  with  such  agreement. 

It  seems  apparent  that  Congress,  in  enacting  ■' 
the  statutes  to  which  I  have  referred,  contem 
plated  the  making  of  agreements  between  this ' 
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Government  and  foreign  governments.  It  also 
seems  clear  that  it  was  not  intended  that  this  Gov- 
ernment could  negotiate  bilateral  agreements  with 
a  number  of  other  governments  individually,  but 
that  it  could  not  conclude  one  agreement  with  all 
af  these  other  governments  at  the  same  time.  A 
iistinction  between  bilateral  and  multilateral 
igreements  would  be  meaningless  in  the  context  of 
iie  legislation  and  easily  avoided  by  the  conclu- 
ion  of  agreements  with  a  number  of  other  govern- 
nents  simultaneousl}\ 

If,  then,  this  Government  had  the  authority  to 
Include  agreements  with  respect  to  air  naviga- 
ion,  the  only  remaining  question  is  whether  the 
bee  agreements  negotiated  in  Chicago  are  them- 
elves  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  conferred 
y  law. 

The  responsible  discussion  of  this  question  has 
elated  to  the  requirement  of  section  402  of  the 
■ivil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  that  "no  foreign  air 
brier  shall  engage  in  foreign  air  transportation 
nless  there  is  in  force  a  permit  issued  by  the  Au- 
lority    [Civil   Aeronautics   Board]    authorizing 
ich  carrier  to  so  engage."    The  Board  may  issue 
ich  a  permit  "if  it  finds  that  such  carrier  is  fit, 
illiug  and  able  properly  to  perform  such  air 
ansportation  and  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
lis  chapter  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and  require- 
ents  of  the  Authority  hereunder,  and  that  such 
ansportation  will  be  in  the  national  interest." 
tie  Act  further  provides  that,  in  considering  the 
uiance  of  a  permit,  the  Board  may  "prescribe  the 
iration  of  any  permit  and  may  attach  to  such 
rmit  such  reasonable  terms,  conditions,  or  limi- 
tions  as,  in  its  judgment,  the  public  interest  may 
juire."     The  argument  sometimes  advanced  is 
at  the  "Two"  and  "Five  Freedoms  Agreements" 
her  oust  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  its  ju- 
diction  to  grant  or  deny  permits  or  prejudge  the 
:ision  and  remove  the  opportunity  of  an  ex- 
ase  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 
Under  the  provisions  of  law  to  which  I  have  re- 
Ted,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  foreign  air- 
es may  apply  for  and  obtain  permits  to  enter 
*  United  States. 

i  foreign  airline  may  apply  for  a  permit,  in  the 
;ence  of  an  international  agreement,  under  sec- 
n  402.  If  it  does  so,  it  must  give  proof  that  its 
ne  country  grants  reciprocal  rights  to  United 
tes  air  carriers.  Without  such  proof,  the  Civil 
:onautics  Board  would  be  without  authority  to 
But,  if  such  proof  is  given,  the  Board  will 
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consider  the  request  for  a  permit  and  communicate 
its  conclusion  to  the  President.  Under  the  stat- 
ute the  President  makes  the  final  decision ;  he  need 
not  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Board. 

The  other  method  by  which  a  foreign  airline 
may  proceed  occurs  when  there  is  in  existence  an 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  home  government  of  the  foreign 
air  lines,  granting  reciprocal  rights  to  the  aircraft 
of    the    two    countries.     Under    such    an    inter- 
national  agreement,  general   rights  are  recipro- 
cally granted,  but  if  a  particular  foreign  airline 
wishes  to  avail  itself  of  the  agreement  it  still  must 
apply  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  a  permit 
under  section  402  of  the  1938  Act.     There  is  no 
difference  between  the  two  methods  in  this  respect. 
In  the  second  case,  the  Board  is  required,  in  mak- 
ing its  determination,  to  act  consistently  with  the 
broad  policy  declared  in  the  international  agree- 
ment, but  it  is  not  precluded  from  reaching  an 
independent  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular airline  which  has  requested  a  permit.    The 
Board  must  decide  whether  it  is  a  suitable  airline 
for  performance  under  the  requested  permit,  and 
whether  it  meets  a  number  of  other  requirements 
specified  in  the  statute.     When  the  Board's  de- 
termination is  made  it  is  communicated  to  the 
President,  who  is  again  given  the  final  authority 
in  the  matter. 

You  will  notice  that  whichever  method  is  pur- 
sued under  the  statute,  a  finding  that  reciprocal 
rights  have  been  granted,  (by  agreement  or 
otherwise),  is  required,  and  in  both  cases  the  ulti- 
mate decision  is  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Nothing  in  the  three  agreements  concluded  at 
Chicago,  which  have  recently  been  accepted  by 
this  Government  as  executive  agreements,  pre- 
cludes Congress  from  making  changes  in  the 'exist- 
ing law  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so.  We  are  of  the 
strong  opinion,  however,  that  nothing  done  or 
provided  for  under  the  three  agreements  exceeds 
the  authority  contained  in  existing  legislation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Senator,  that  the  De- 
partment believes  that  the  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  the  documents  arising  out 
of  the  Chicago  Conference  is  proper,  and  that  a 
change  in  this  Government's  position  with  respect 
to  these  matters  is  unnecessary  and  would  be 
highly  undesirable. 

Sincerely  yours,      Joseph  C.  Grew 

Acting  Secretary 
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ARTICLE  BY  STEPHEN  LATCHFORD1 


This  article  deals  with  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the 
International  Air  Services  Transit  Agree- 
ment, and  the  International  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment signed  by  delegates  to  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  held  at  Chicago  from  No- 
vember 1  to  December  7,  1944. 

The  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  concluded  at  Chicago  provides  for  a  pro- 
visional organization  to  consist  of  an  Interim 
Assembly  and  an  Interim  Council.  It  also  con- 
tains some  general  principles  applicable  to  air 
navigation  but  does  not  of  itself  grant  any  right 
to  operate  aircraft  in  territory  of  any  country  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  agreement.  The  organiza- 
tion referred  to  is  to  be  established  for  an  interim 
period  which  will  last  until  the  new  Convention 
on  International  Civil  Aviation,  also  concluded  at 
Chicago,  shall  have  come  into  force  or  another  con- 
ference on  international  civil  aviation  shall  have 
agreed  on  other  arrangements,  provided,  however, 
that  the  interim  period  shall  in  no  event  exceed 
three  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Interim  Agreement.  Therefore,  the  Interim 
Agreement  may  be  regarded  as  a  modus  vivendi 
which,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  in  its  nature  a 
temporary  arrangement  pending  the  coming  into 
force  of  a  permanent  arrangement,  which  in  the 
present  instance  will  be  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation. 

A  typical  illustration  of  an  agreement  within 
the  competence  of  the  Executive  which  does  not 
need  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  treaty-making  power  is  the  ordinary  case  of  a 
modus  vivendi.2  "As  the  name  indicates  a  modus 
vivendi  is  in  its  nature  a  temporary  or  working 


1  The  author  is  Adviser  on  Air  Law,  Aviation  Division, 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communications  Policy,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  was  an  adviser  to  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  Chicago  aviation  conference.  For  other 
articles  by  Mr.  Latchford,  see  "The  Right  of  Innocent  Pas- 
sage in  International  Civil  Air-Navigation  Agreements", 
Bulletin  of  July  2, 1944 ;  "Private  International  Air  Law", 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1945  ;  "Coordination  of  CITEJA  With 
the  New  International  Civil-Aviation  Organizations", 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  1945;  "Comparison  of  the  Chicago 
Aviation  Convention  With  the  Paris  and  Habana  Con- 
ventions", Bulletin  of  Mar.  11,  1945. 

'Green  H.  Hackworth,  Digest  of  International  Law, 
vol.  V,  p.  392. 


arrangement  made  in  order  to  bridge  over  some 
difficulty  pending  a  permanent  settlement."  z 

Of  course,  the  expenses  of  the  provisional  or- 
ganization under  the  Interim  Agreement  signed 
at  Chicago  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  member 
states  (second  paragraph  of  art.  V  of  the  Interim 
Agreement).  Ultimately,  therefore,  the  con- 
tinued participation  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  work  of  the  provisional; 
organization  will  have  to  be  dependent  upon  the.i 
necessary  funds  being  made  available  through 
congressional  appropriation.  In  fact  this  Gov- 
ernment accepted  the  Interim  Agreement  with  an 
understanding  to  this  effect. 

So  far  as  concerns  agreements  adopted  at  Chi- 
cago that  give  the  right  of  transit  or  commercial,! 
entry  for  foreign  airlines  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  it| 
is  considered  that  provisions  of  the  Air  Commerce 
Act  of  1926  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
contain  ample  legislative  authority  for  entering!: 
into  executive  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 1 
ments  for  the  operation  of  international  air-trans- 1 
port  services. 

The  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926,  and  particu- 
larly section  6(c)  thereof,  was  relied  upon  as  au- 
thority for  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
British,  Canadian,  and  Irish  authorities  for  the 
establishment  of  trans- Atlantic  air-transporl 
services,  culminating  in  the  issuance  of  permits  tc 
Pan  American  Airways  and  Imperial  Airways  ir 
1937. 

Section  6(c)  of  the  1926  act  at  the  time  reac 
as  follows: 

"(c)  If  a  foreign  nation  grants  a  similar  privi- 
lege in  respect  of  aircraft  of  the  United  States 
and/or  airmen  serving  in  connection  therewith' 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  authorize  aircrafi 
registered  under  the  law  of  the  foreign  natior 
and  not  a  part  of  the  armed  forces  thereof  to  be 
navigated  in  the  United  States,  and  may  byj 
regulation  exempt  such  aircraft,  and/or  airmer 
serving  in  connection  therewith,  from  the  require 
ments  of  section  3,  other  than  the  air  traffic  rules 
but  no  foreign  aircraft  shall  engage  in  interstati 
or  intrastate  air  commerce." 

The  1938  act  retained  the  provisions  of  sectioi 
6(c)  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  in  forc< 
except  that  the  1938  act  substituted  the  following 


'John  Bassett  Moore,  cited  in  Charles  Cheney  Hyde 
International  Law  (2d  ed.),  vol.  II,  p.  1416. 
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for  the  last  clause  of  section  6(c)  of  the  1926  act: 


'No  foreign  aircraft   shall  engage 


£>"»< 


in   air  com- 


merce otherwise  than  between  any  State,  Territory 
>r  possession  of  the  United  States  (including  the 
Philippine  Islands)  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
likI  a  foreign  country". 

Section  802  of  the  1938  act  provides  that  the  Sec- 
■etary  of  State  shall  advise  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  of,  and  consult  with  the  Authority  con- 
erning,  the  negotiation  of  any  agreements  with 
breign  governments  for  the  establishment  or  de- 
'elopment  of  air  navigation,  including  air  routes 
Jid  services.  Section  1102  of  the  1938  act  provides 
Q  part  that  in  exercising  and  performing  its 
>owers  and  duties  under  that  act  the  Civil  Aero- 
lautics  Authority  shall  do  so  consistently  with 
ny  obligation  assumed  by  the  United  States  in 
ny  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  that  may  be 
a  force  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
ountry  or  foreign  countries. 

Special  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  use 
f  the  word  agreements  in  section  802  of  the  Civil 
Leronautics  Act  of  1938  as  referred  to  above. 
Tiere  is  no  mention  whatever  in  that  section  of 
reaties  and  conventions,  although  they  are  specif  - 
:ally  mentioned  in  section  1102.  The  word  agree- 
ments is  a  generic  term  of  broader  scope  than  the 
;rm  treaty  or  convention.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
lat  the  term  agreements  is  applicable  to  interna- 
onal  undertakings  that  are  not  concluded  in  the 
arm  of  treaties  or  conventions,  as  well  as  to 
•eaties  and  conventions.  Had  section  802  men- 
oned  only  treaties  or  conventions,  it  would  not 
f  course  have  indicated  any  authority  to  conclude 
recutive  agreements.  In  other  words  it  is  clear 
lat  the  legal  effect  of  the  use  of  the  term  agree- 
ents  in  section  802  of  the  1938  act  was  to  recognize 
le  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  negotiate 
recutive  agreements  for  the  establishment  or  de- 
dopment  of  air  navigation,  including  air  routes 
id  services,  and  there  is  nothing  in  section  802  to 
idicate  that  there  would  be  any  distinction  in  this 
spect  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ients.  The  negotiations,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
ie  1938  act,  with  the  British,  Canadian,  and  Irish 
ithorities  for  the  establishment  of  trans-Atlantic 
r-transport  services,  as  referred  to  above,  were 
!  a  multilateral  nature.  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
ime  that  the  framers  of  the  1938  act  were  fully 
vare  of  the  understandings  reached  with  the 
ritish,  Canadian,  and  Irish  authorities  for  the 
tablishment  of  trans-Atlantic  services,  and  that 
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the  framers  of  the  act  assumed  that  there  would 
be   further   executive   agreements   dealing   with 
flights  by  aircraft  of  foreign  air  carriers  over 
United  States  territory.    Prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  1938  act,  other  executive  agreements  on  the 
subject  of  international  aviation  had  been  con- 
cluded by  this  Government.     Mention  might  be 
made  in  this  connection  of  an  agreement  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  in  1929 
providing  for  the  reciprocal  operation  of  commer- 
cial aircraft  of  either  country  in  territory  of  the 
other.    In  addition,  prior  to  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  1938  act,  bilateral  air-navigation  agreements 
dealing  in  general  with  the  principles  governing 
the  operation  of  civil  aircraft  in  international  air 
navigation  had  been  concluded  by  the  United 
States  with  Canada  in  1929  (since  superseded  by 
an  air-navigation  agreement  concluded  in  1938) 
with  Denmark  in  1934;  with  Germany  in  1932 
with  Great  Britain  in  1935 ;  with  Ireland  in  1937 
with  Italy  in  1931 ;  with  the  Netherlands  in  1933 
with  Norway  in  1933;  with  Sweden  in  1933;  and 
with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1933.    These 
air-navigation  agreements  did  not  of  themselves 
give  the  right  to  operate  scheduled  airlines,  but 
they  nevertheless  dealt  with  air  navigation  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  air  navigation  was  used  in 
section  802  of  the  1938  act.    Moreover,  the  regula- 
tory provisions  of  these  agreements  were  applica- 
ble to  aircraft  of  scheduled  airlines  when  their 
operation  was  authorized. 

While  the  majority  of  the  bilateral  air-naviga- 
tion agreements  contained  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  be  in  force  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
the  particular  country  concerned,  the  reference  to 
a  possible  convention  was  made  for  the  reason  that 
the  United  States  and  the  foreign  country  might 
wish  at  a  subsequent  date  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  air  navigation  and  include  provisions  that  would 
not  be  within  the  scope  of  existing  legislation  so  far 
as  the  United  States  was  concerned.  Moreover, 
there  was  always  the  possibility  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  particular  foreign  country 
concerned  might  become  parties  to  a  multilateral 
convention  on  air  navigation  which  would  go  more 
extensively  into  the  subject  of  the  international 
operation  of  civil  aircraft.  The  reference  to  a 
possible  convention  was  included  after  it  had  been 
mentioned  the  first  time  in  the  negotiation  of  inter- 
national air-navigation  agreements  largely  as  a 
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matter  of  routine  and  had  no  particular  signif- 
icance. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  section  6  (c)  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of 
1926  before  that  section  was  amended  by  the  1938 
act,  the  several  agreements  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above  constitute  an  interpretation  of 
the  provisions  of  that  section  by  the  authorities 
of  this  Government  charged  with  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  law.    Such  interpretation  over  a 
period  of  time  is,  as  has  been  held  by  the  courts  in 
numerous  cases,  entitled  to  great  weight.4    Aside 
from  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  to  be  recalled 
that  the  1938  act  specifically  provides  in  section 
1102  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  shall 
exercise  its  powers  under  the  act  "consistently  with 
any  obligation  assumed  by  the  United  States  in 
any    .     .     .     agreement  that  may  be  in  force  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  foreign  country 
or  countries".    As  above  indicated  Congress  must 
have  known  in  1938  of  the  existing  agreements 
and  may  be  said  to  have  given  tacit  approval  to 
them.    They  could  have  been  terminated  on  notice 
but  no  such  action  was  taken.    As  being  of  special 
significance  in  this  connection  it  will  be  recalled 
that  Congress  provided  in  section  402  (c)  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  that  any  foreign 
carrier  which  held  a  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  section  6  of  the  Air  Commerce 
Act  of  1926,  as  amended,  which  was  in  effect  on 
May  14,  1938  and  which  authorized  such  carrier 
to  operate  between  any  foreign  country  and  the 
United  States,  would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  per- 
mit under  section  402  of  the  1938  act  upon  proof 
of  that  fact  only.    Pursuant  to  negotiations  with 
the  British,  Canadian,  and  Irish  authorities  for 
the  establishment  of  trans-Atlantic  services,  a  per- 
mit was,  as  stated  herein,  issued  in  1937  to  a  British 
carrier  on  a  reciprocal  basis  for  the  operation  of 
such  services  into  the  United  States.    In  the  same 
year  and  pursuant  to  the  same  negotiations  a  per- 
mit was  issued  to  a  British  carrier,  also  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis,  for  operations  into  the  United  States 
on  a  service  wholly  between  the  United  States  and 
Bermuda. 

No  doubt  the  framers  of  the  1938  act  also  real- 
ized that  in  addition  to  executive  agreements  on 
the  subject  of  aviation  there  would  be  certain 
types  of  international  commitments  pertaining  to 

4  See  Halm  v.  United  States,  107  U.  S.  402,  406  (1882)  ; 
Hartley,  Executor  v.  Commisnioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
295  U.  8.216  (1035). 
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aviation  that  would  be  the  subject  of  treaties  o:l 
conventions,  and  for  that  reason  section  110; 
refers  to  the  observance  of  treaties  and  convei 
tions  as  well  as  of  agreements.  It  will  be  recallfl 
in  this  connection  that  the  United  State-  becaJ 
a  party  to  the  Habana  Aviation  Convention  ii 
1931 ;  the  Warsaw  Convention,  relating  to  the  lia 
bility  of  air  carriers,  in  1934;  and  the  Interna 
tional  Sanitary  Convention  for  Air  Navigatio: 
in  1935. 

It  is  pertinent  to  raise  the  question  whether  th 
amendment  to  section  6(c)  of  the  1926  act  mad 
by  the  1938  act  as  explained  above  had  the  effec 
of  preventing  the  granting  to  foreign  commercis 
aircraft  of  the  right  to  transit  United  States  tern 
tory.  In  providing  in  section  6(c)  of  the  1926  ac 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  that  act  that  n 
foreign  aircraft  should  engage  in  interstate  o 
intrastate  air  commerce  the  framers  of  the  192 
act  had  in  mind  the  general  international  prin 
ciple  whereby  each  state  has  the  right  to  reser\ 
to  its  own  aircraft  air  commerce  wholly  betwee 
points  in  its  territory  (cabotage).  When  the  193 
act  was  drafted  the  framers  of  that  act  in  retail 
ing  certain  provisions  of  the  1926  act  had  in  min 
such  clarifications  as  appeared  to  be  desirabl 
There  is  no  indication  that  in  amending  sectio 
6(c)  of  the  1926  act  so  as  to  provide  that  no  foi 
eign  aircraft  shall  engage  in  air  commerce  othej 
wise  than  between  any  state,  territory,  etc.,  and  I 
foreign  country  the  framers  of  the  1938  act  ha 
anything  more  in  mind  than  a  restatement  in  di 
ferent  language  of  the  principle  of  reservin 
cabotage  to  national  aircraft.  In  other  words,  tl 
amendment  to  the  1926  act,  in  addition  to  givir 
an  indication  of  the  kind  of  air  commerce  pr- 
hibited,  makes  it  clear  what  kind  of  air  commer. 
foreign  aircraft  may  be  permitted  to  engage  i 
namely,  foreign  air  commerce. 

From  an  examination  of  the  definition  of  fo 
eign  air  commerce  in  section  1(20)  of  the  1938  a 
it  will  be  found  that  such  commerce  is  defined 
constituting  the  carriage  by  aircraft  of  persons 
property  for  compensation  or  hire,  or  the  carria; 
of  mail  by  aircraft,  or  the  operation  or  navigatic 
of  aircraft  in  the  conduct  or  furtherance  of  a  bus 
ness  or  vocation  in  commerce  between  a  place  i 
the  United  States  and  any  place  outside  therei 
whether  such  commerce  moves  wholly  by  air  era 
or  partly  by  aircraft  and  partly  by  other  forms  : 
transportation.  This  is  an  indication  that  t| 
amendment  of  section  6(c)  of  the  1926  act  w| 
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nerely  to  make  its  language  consistent  with  sec- 
ion  1(20)  of  the  1938  act  and  that  the  question 
■  preventing  the  transiting  of  United  States  terri- 
ory  by  foreign  aircraft  was  in  no  way  involved. 
t  teems  to  be  obvious  that  if  Congress  had  intended 
o  prevent  foreign  commercial  aircraft  from  trans- 
Ing  United  States  territory  it  would  have  done 
o  by  specific  language. 

Under  section  6  (c)  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act 
i  1926   foreign   aircraft   could  be  permitted  to 
iavigate  in  the  United  States,  and  such  naviga- 
ion  by  foreign  aircraft  may  also  be  permitted  un- 
er  that  section  as  amended  in  1938.    Navigation 
bviously  includes  any  flight  by  aircraft  regard- 
sss  of  whether  a  landing  is  made.     Therefore, 
on-stop  flights  in  transit  across  United  States 
?rritory  and  transit  with  the  right  to  make  land- 
KS   for  purposes  other  than  the  discharge   of 
fcsengers,  cargo,  and  mail,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
■ring  on  and  discharging  passengers,  cargo,  and 
iail,  would  of  necessity  involve  the  navigation  of 
ircraft  over  the  airspace  of  the  United  States. 
t  is  believed  to  be  clear  that  the  first  sentence 
f  section  6  (c)  of  the  1926  act,  standing  by  it- 
ilf,  fully  permits  the  aeronautical  authorities  of 
lis  country  to  authorize  foreign  commercial  air- 
•aft  to  operate   in  transit  through  the  United 
tates.  irrespective  of  whether  there  is  a  landing 
>r  the  purpose  of  discharging  passengers,  cargo, 
id  mail.    However,  consideration  must  be  given 
>  the  limitation  on  the  right  of  foreign  aircraft 
'  engage  in  air  commerce  over  United  States  ter- 
tory  established  by  the  last  sentence  of  section 
(c)  of  the  1926  act  as  amended  by  the  1938  act. 
he  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  6  (c) 
!  the  1926  act  as  amended  is  that  foreign  aircraft 
ay  be  permitted  to  engage  in  air  commerce  be- 
reen  any  state,  territory,  or  possession  of  this 
untry  and  a  foreign  country.    An  aircraft  en- 
iging  in  foreign  air  commerce  involving  a  land- 
g  at  a  terminal  in  a  State  in  the  interior  of  the 
nited  States  would  necessarily  transit  a  portion 

the  territory  of  the  United  States.  If  instead 
landing  the  aircraft  continued  across  the  United 
ates  to  a  point  in  another  country,  there  would 

merely  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  flight 
ther  than  a  difference  in  the  principle  govern- 
g  the  right  to  make  such  a  flight.  If  a  foreign 
rcraft  should  fly  in  transit  over  the  United 
ates  such  flight  would  necessarily  be  between 
me  point  in  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
imtry  and  the  length  of  stay  over  any  part  of 
8  United  States  would  not  affect  the  situation. 
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The  concept  of  the  term  commerce  includes  both 
navigation  and  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
cargo,  and  mail.  Any  transiting  of  United  States 
territory  by  foreign  commercial  aircraft  operating 
between  two  foreign  points  would  constitute  an 
operation  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country  within  the  meaning  of  section  6(c)  of  the 
1926  act  as  amended,  irrespective  of  whether  the 
foreign  aircraft  takes  on  and  discharges  pas- 
sengers, cargo,  and  mail  in  United  States  territory 
or  merely  passes  through  such  territory  in  transit, 
making  only  such  technical  stops  as  might  be 
necessary. 

Flight  by  foreign  airlines  in  transit  across  the 
United  States  is  obviously  not  interstate  air  com- 
merce, nor  is  it  overseas  air  commerce  since  over- 
seas air  commerce  is  defined  in  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  as  commerce  between  a  place 
in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  any  place  in  a  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States ;  or  between  a  place  in  a 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States  and  a 
place  in  any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States.    It  is  quite  evident  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Congress  intended  to  deal  in  the  1938  act 
with  all  types  of  air  commerce  that  might  affect 
United  States  territory.    Therefore,  if  flights  in 
transit  by  foreign  commercial  aircraft  across  the 
United  States  would  not  come  within  the  category 
of  interstate  or  overseas  air  commerce,  there  is  only 
one  other  classification  of  air  commerce  under  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  which  could  encom- 
pass such  flights,  namely,  foreign  air  commerce, 
which  means  commerce  between  a  place  in  the 
United  States  and  any  place  outside  thereof.    It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  reference  to  any  State, 
territory,  etc.  in  the  amendment  made  by  the  1938 
act  to  section  6(c)  of  the  1926  act  conforms  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  United  States  in  section 
1(31)  of  the  1938  act,  which  is  an  indication  that 
the  1938  act  did  not  change  the  substance  of  section 
6(c)  of  the  1926  act,  but  merely  clarified  it. 

A  question  might  arise  whether,  since  section 
402  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  provides 
for  the  granting  of  individual  permits  to  foreign 
air  carriers  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  the 
services  specified  in  the  permits  when  it  has  been 
determined  that  such  services  would  be  in  the 
public  interest,  an  international  agreement  per- 
mitting entry  of  aircraft  of  foreign  airlines  into 
United  States  territory  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  1938  act.  Such  question  would  lose  sight  of 
the  distinction  between  action  on  individual  per- 
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mits  and  an  international  agreement  permitting 
the  entry  of  aircraft  of  foreign  airlines  negotiated 
pursuant  to  section  6  (c)  of  the  1926  act  as  amended 
and  section  802  of  the  1938  act.  However,  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  include  in  air-transport  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  United  States  require- 
ments to  the  effect  that  a  foreign  air  carrier  must, 
before  entering  this  country  under  the  terms  of 
such  an  agreement,  qualify  for  a  permit  under 
the  law  of  this  country,  but  the  requirements  re- 
ferred to  do  not  affect  the  general  obligation  un- 
der these  agreements  to  permit  the  entry  of  for- 
eign aircraft,  pursuant  to  the  particular  agree- 
ment. 

Certain  other  provisions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  are  pertinent  in  connection 
with  the  negotiation  of  executive  agreements. 

In  the  declaration  of  policy  in  section  2  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Authority  is  required  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  things,  as  being  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  accordance  with  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity:  "The  encouragement  and 
development  of  an  air  transportation  system 
properly  adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  .  .  ."  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  possibility  of  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  foreign  air  commerce  of  the  United 
States  without  the  Secretary  of  State's  having  the 
necessary  authority  in  connection  therewith  to 
enter  into  appropriate  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments  to  bring  about  such  development. 

Another  provision  of  the  1938  act  which  would 
appear  to  involve  necessary  negotiations  with  for- 
eign governments  for  the  conduct  of  air-transport 
services  is  section  301,  which  reads :  "The  Admin- 
istrator is  empowered  and  directed  to  encourage 
and  foster  the  development  of  civil  aeronautics 
and  air  commerce  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  civil  air- 
ways, landing  areas,  and  other  air  navigation 
facilities.  .  .  ."  In  adopting  such  provisions  the 
framers  of  the  1938  act  doubtless  contemplated 
that  such  action  as  might  be  necessary  to  develop 
foreign  air  commerce  would  be  taken  and  that 
where  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal  air-transport 
agreements  should  be  rendered  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  mandate  of  the  1938  act  the  required 
negotiations  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  due  course. 
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Resignation  of 

Lauchlin  Currie 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  15] 

On  June  14  the  President  received  the  follow 
ing  letter  from  Lauchlin  Currie,  Administrativ 
Assistant  to  the  President,  tendering  his  resigns 
tion: 
Dear  Mr.  President  : 

When  I  submitted  my  resignation  immediatel 
following  President  Roosevelt's  death  you  wei 
good  enough  to  ask  me  to  continue  working  in  m 
present  position  in  the  international  economi 
field.  Various  matters  I  have  been  handling  ai 
now  less  urgent.  In  these  circumstances  I  shoul 
like  to  renew  my  request  that  you  accept  my  resij 
nation,  to  take  effect  June  30th.  I  do  this  mot 
xegretfully  and  only  because  of  urgent  persom 
considerations. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  under  Presidei 
Roosevelt  and  under  you,  a  privilege  of  which 
am  deeply  appreciative.  May  I  once  more  wis 
you  continuing  success  in  your  great  task? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lauchlin  Currie 

The  text  of  the  President's  letter  to  Mr.  Curr 
follows :  v 

My  Dear  Mr.  Currie  : 

In  the  light  of  your  renewal  under  date  of  Jui 
fourteenth  of  the  request  that  I  accept  your  resi; 
nation  as  Administrative  Assistant  I  seem  to  ha" 
no  alternative  but  to  comply.  This  I  do,  wii 
sincere  regret,  effective  as  of  the  close  of  busine 
on  June  thirtieth  next. 

I  cannot,  however,  allow  you  to  leave  the  pub! 
service  without  expressing  my  appreciation  of  t. 
constructive  work  which  you  have  done  and  t 
helpful  counsel  which  you  have  given  in  the  int€ 
national  economic  field,  first  to  my  predecessor  ail 
latterly  to  me  during  these  two  crowded  montll 
I  also  appreciate  your  action  in  complying  wii 
my  request  to  delay  your  departure  when  you  fbi 
submitted  your  resignation  immediately  after  1 1 
passing  of  the  late  President. 

With  every  good  wish, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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Apprenticeship  for  American  Statehood 


By  CLARENCE  E.  CARTER  * 


rllF    EXPANSION    OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   from    a 
small  republic  of  13  States  to  a  vast  conti- 
lental  Union  of  48  commonwealths  is  one  of  the 
fcresting  phenomena  of  modern  history.    Accom- 
►lished  within  a  little  more  than  a  century,  this 
thenomenon  was  made  possible  through  the  ex- 
ension  by  the  nascent  Nation  of  its  sovereignty 
ver  the  trackless  hinterland  by  purchase,  cession, 
nd  other  modes  of  acquisition.     The  record  of 
hese  transactions  is  well  known  and  has  probably 
een    sufficiently    emphasized.     The    aspirations 
■hich  motivated  millions  of  persons  to  hazard  the 
nknown  dangers  of  the  wilderness  have  long  been 
le  theme  of  song  and  story,  and  latterly  of  scien- 
ce inquiry  by  historians.     In  the  present  in- 
duce, therefore,  the  creative  forces  of  western 
ipansion  require  no  more  than  passing  allusion. 
t  is  a  truism  that  historical  mutation  cannot  be 
cplained  by   reference  wholly  to  constitutions, 
larters,  and  other  formal  documents  of  the  ex- 
ansion  of  the  life  of  any  people.     Such  remains, 
3  matter  how  monumental,  by  no  means  illumine 
le  whole  process  of  history.     The  extension  of 
miocratic  institutions  into  the  primitive  fron- 
er,  their  rebirth  in  succeeding  zones  of  occu- 
incy,    and    their    subsequent    modification    are 
mamic  factors  that  have  been  identified  by  his- 
rians  and  now  are  generally  accepted  as  signifi- 
nt  keys  to  an  understanding  of  the  development 
!  the  American  type  of  civilization. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  these  main  cur- 
nts  in  our  historical  evolution  were  channeled 
thin  orderly  political  and  constitutional  lines 
I  received  less  scrutiny  and  exposition  than  it 
serves.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  lack 
emphasis  heretofore  on  this  political  character- 
:ic,  or  at  any  rate  the  absence  of  systematic, 
tailed  treatments,  has  been  due  principally  to  a 
atus  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  by  contrast 
Eh      pre-Revolutionary      colonial      and      later 
tional  history,  the  territorial  period  may  well 

The  author  is  editor  of  the  Territorial  Papers  of  the 
ited  States,  Division  of  Research  and  Publication, 
ice  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


be    termed    "the    dark    age"    in    American    his- 
toriography.   The  documentary  sources  on  which 
to  predicate  an  interpretative  exposition  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  our  colonial  system, 
which  was  the  basis  of  an  enlarged  Union  and  an 
integral  factor  in  our  political  character,  were  for 
a  long  period  unavailable  to  the  public  in  any  con- 
venient,  accessible,    and   published    form.     Dis- 
tributed throughout  the  archival  repositories  of 
the  various  Departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  the  very  existence  of  these 
records    was    long    unknown    except    to    a    few 
courageous  scholars,  and  their  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  organic  treatment  of  the  American 
system  of  colonial  government  has  consequently 
been  virtually  prohibitive.    Within  the  past  dozen 
years,  however,  due  to  an  awakened  interest  on  the 
part  of  historical  scholars  throughout  the  nation 
and  to  a  generous  response  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  State  has  un- 
dertaken   a    comprehensive    publication    of    the 
official  papers  in  Washington  relating  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States.2    The  purpose  of  the 
present  inquiry,  therefore,  is  to  throw  into  relief  a 
most  illuminating  phase  of  American  history. 

The  American  Union,  as  it  evolved  subsequent 
to  1789,  did  not  simply  "grow  up"  without  direc- 
tion or  order.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
symbols  of  authority  so  rigidly  prescribed,  fixed, 
and  fastened  in  advance  that  the  colonizing  ele- 
ments were  wholly  deprived  of  initiative  in  work- 
ing out  their  own  destiny.  The  men  of  1787  were 
wise  in  their  generation.  It  is  important  to  recall 
that  no  less  than  29  States  of  the  present  Union 
were  at  one  time  held  in  the  status  of  colonies,  or — 

"Twelve  volumes  have  thus  far  been  published  by  the 
Department  of  State:  I,  general  introductory  and  pro- 
visional ;  II  and  III,  Northwest  Territory ;  IV,  Southwest 
Territory;  V  and  VI,  Mississippi  Territory;  VII  and 
VIII,  Indiana  Territory;  IX,  Orleans  Territory;  and 
X,  XI,  and  XII,  Michigan  Territory.  The  manuscripts 
of  volumes  XIII  and  XIV  (Louisiana-Missouri  Terri- 
tory), XV  (Illinois  Territory),  and  XVI  (Alabama 
Territory)  have  been  prepared  for  the  printers,  and 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  compilation  of  the  records 
of  Arkansas  Territory. 
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to  employ  the  more  familiar  American  term— 
territories.3    Yet  colonies  they  were  by  the  nature 
of  their  establishment  and  the  forms  of  their  ad- 
ministration—dependencies   which    were    subject 
wholly  to  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
supremacy    of    the    central    Government.      The 
analogy  between  the  English  system  of  colonial- 
ism in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
and  its  American  prototype  is  remarkably  close, 
as  will  be  suggested  throughout  this  discussion. 
This  does  not  imply  an  intentional  reproduction 
of  the  English  colonial  system  by  the  founding 
fathers.    What  did  occur  was  that,  when  the  dele- 
gates of  the  confederated  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled,  were   confronted   with   the   immediate 
problem  of  providing  some  form  of  governmental 
control  over  groups  of  citizens  from  various  States 
who  had  seated  themselves  in  the  trans-Allegheny 
domain  which  had  fallen  to  the  United  States 
(along  with  the  recognition  of  its  independence), 
their  principal  task  was  to  embody  in  formal 
language   the   practices   and,   in   the   main,   the 
policies  with  which  they  were  already  familiar. 
English  constitutional  law  and  practice  in  the 
seventeenth   and   eighteenth   centuries,  touching 
the  relation  of  dependencies  to  the  state  whence 
they  sprang,  were  not  entirely  lost,  therefore, 
when  the  United  States  assumed  its  role  as  colo- 
nizer.   That  there  was  a  continuity  of  such  law 
and  custom  is  plain  from  a  perusal  not  only  of  the 
Ordinance  but  also  of  a  long  succession  of  similar 
statutes  delineating  the  respective  spheres  of  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  various 
territories,  as  well  as  the  immense  collection  of 
other  original  sources  emanating  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  territories  during  the  long 
period  from  1787  to  1912. 

The  distillation  of  Anglo-American  experience 
in  colonialism  is  contained  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable charters  of  modern  times:  "An  Ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  North  west  of  the  river  Ohio".4 
This  charter  took  form  over  a  period  of  seven 
years  (1780-87).  Naturally  there  were  additions 
and  subtractions  therein  dictated  by  experience 
and  by  differing  circumstances,  and  there  were 


3  Five  States,  namely,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Texas,  and  California,  were  admitted  without  having 
passed  through  the  territorial  stage,  and  two  States  were 
carved  out  of  Dakota  Territory. 

*  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States  (Department 
of  State  publication  636 :  Washington,  1934),  vol.  II,  p.  39. 
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subsequent  emendations.     It  is  not  unimportant! 

that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  recapitulated  the  ex-! 

periences  of  the  American  States  when  they  wen  I 

colonies  of  Great  Britain:  the  control  of  all  loca 

governmental  affairs  was  ultimately  reserved  U.J 

the  people  themselves,  and  their  fundamental  lib! 

erties  were  likewise  guaranteed.    Not  stated,  bul 

implicit  in  the  document,  was  the  role  of  the  cenl 

tral  Government  in  matters  of  general  legislation! 

foreign  relations,  and  military  protection,  whicll 

was  a  distinct  characteristic  of  the  British  system! 

These  were  permanent  features,  and  there  wer  I 

others.    An  examination  of  this  famous  chattel  I 

which  should  rank  in  popular  estimation  as  equal 

in  importance  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  disl 

closes  that  its  capstone  is  the  provision  for  th  I 

ultimate  admission  into  the  Union  as  equal  State! 

of  the  various  territories  which  it  contemplatecl 

That  was  new  in  practice.    In  the  pre-Revolutiorl 

ary  era  there  had  been  plans  for  the  creation  o| 

new  colonies  which  would  be  on  an  equality  wit  \ 

the  older  provinces  within  the  Empire.    The  rJ 

vival  of  the  same  idea  in  1787  was  a  substantial 

contribution  to  constitutional  history  to  the  exterl 

that  it  was  a  distinct  assurance  that  each  Territorl 

established  was  the  virtual  promise  of   a  nel 

State  in  the  Union.    It  was  one  principle  that  wj:| 

neither    eliminated    nor    amended    subsequent!;! 

The  bill  of  rights,  also  incorporated,  was  not  nevJ 

but  its  embodiment  in  the  Ordinance  was  fund;l| 

mental. 

As  an  instrument  of  government  the  Ordinandi 
of  1787  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  pericl 
in  which  it  originated.  Although  due  provisic  j 
was  made  in  the  body  of  the  text  for  the  participl 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  making  of  their  o"h| 
laws,  that  procedural  stage  had  to  await  til 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  Territory  to 
least  5,000  free  males  of  voting  age  (though  in  il 
future  operation  the  rule  was  flexible),  the  Tel 
ritory  meanwhile  being  governed  under  lavi 
adapted  from  the  old  States  by  the  Governor  ail 
Judges.  After  publication,  the  laws  in  questiil 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  its  a 
proval,  a  policy  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  pral 
tice  of  the  dispatch  of  colonial  laws  for  review  11 
the  Privy  Council.  The  Governor,  moreover,  wl 
endowed  with  the  prerogative  of  establish™ 
counties  by  proclamation  and  with  the  unco] 
trolled  appointment  of  all  county  officials.  ( Ancjj 
record  of  his  executive  acts  came  under  the  scrl 
tiny  of  the  President  after  the  formation  of  ti 
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National  Government.)  This  period  of  tutelage 
illustrates  the  cautious  approach  of  political  archi- 
tects of  the  1787  vintage.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Ordinance  was  devised  in  the  first  instance  to 
6t  the  immediate  situation  in  the  "Western"  Ter- 
ritory, as  it  was  originally  known,  where  settle- 
ments were  few,  weak,  and  widely  dispersed.  Yet 
it  is  plain  that  the  provisions  for  ultimate  self- 
government,  with  limitations  to  be  sure,  signify 
the  long-range  purpose  envisioned  by  its  framers : 
;he  creation  of  a  series  of  self-governing  territories 
■rich  in  due  time  would  augment  the  strength  of 
;he  Republic.  The  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
i  political  vacuum  at  the  back-door  of  the  Re- 
public was  thus  reduced  to  a  remote  contingency. 

The  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
dnited  States  and  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
ional  Government  in  pursuance  thereof  in  1789 
nade  further  action  inevitable  in  order  to  bring 
he  administration  of  territories  within  the  frame- 
irork  of  the  new  order.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  the  absence  of  an  established  Ex- 
ecutive made  it  obligatory  upon  the  territorial 
jovernor  to  rely  upon  the  Congress  for  his  in- 
ductions and  to  correspond  with  and  report  to 
ihe  same  body.  And  the  latter  appointed  and 
lommissioned  all  higher  officials  within  the  Terri- 
iry.  It  fell  out,  therefore,  that  on  August  7, 1789 
he  Congress  enacted  a  law 5  the  sum  of  which  was 
hat  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  made 
^sponsible  for  the  appointment,  by  and  with  the 
.dvice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Governor, 
he  Supreme  Judges,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
territory.  The  correspondence  of  the  Governor 
ras  henceforth  to  be  with  the  Chief  Executive; 
herefore,  the  actual  burden  of  administration  of 
he  territories  would  be  assigned  to  one  or  more  of 
he  President's  official  advisers  or  to  heads  of  De- 
artments  then  in  the  process  of  formation.  The 
upervision  of  civil  affairs  in  the  territories,  ex- 
epting  fiscal  matters,  devolved  upon  the  Depart- 
lent  of  State.  Although  this  was  the  core  of  the 
ew  arrangement,  it  by  no  means  represents  the 
rhole  scheme  of  things,  for  the  problem  of  In- 
ian  management  and  related  questions  of  de- 
ense  were  handled  by  the  Department  of  War,  and 
irectives  respecting  the  survey  and  sale  of  vacant 
inds  stemmed  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Incidence   of  custom   and  executive  direction, 
lien,  rather  than  specific  law,  placed  territorial 

'  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  vol.  II,  p.  203. 
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administration  principally  within  the  orbit  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Statutory  designation  for 
such  full  authority  was  unnecessary  in  view  of  the 
general  language  embodied  in  the  act  of  August  7, 
1789,  already  mentioned.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
during  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment certain  indispensable  services  continued 
to  be  rendered  by  such  hold-over  officials  as  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  and  the  Treasury  Board,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  corresponding  Executive  Departments. 
Another  important  agent  of  the  Confederation 
Congress  was  its  Secretary,  through  whose  office  all 
official  communications  from  the  Territory  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress.  On  July  24,  1789, 
while  the  pattern  of  the  new  Government  was  still 
fluid,  President  Washington  instructed  the  retir- 
ing Secretary,  who  was  at  the  moment  liquidating 
the  business  of  his  office,  to  deliver  all  the  papers 
of  the  late  Congress  to  Roger  Alden,  to  be  held  by 
him  until  further  orders.  Alden  had  been  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
under  the  regime  now  passing  out.  He  continued 
in  that  position  after  the  new  Department  of  the 
same  name  was  established  on  July  27,  1789  (the 
designation  being  changed  to  that  of  Department 
of  State  on  September  15,  1789) ;  and  on  August 
25, 1789  we  find  him  transmitting  to  the  President 
a  budget  of  current  correspondence  with  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Northwest  Territory.  On  January  1, 
1790  Alden  became  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of 
the  Department.  Thus  was  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween the  old  order  and  the  new. 

The  first  statutory  acknowledgment  of  the  role 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  territories 
occurs  in  an  act  approved  May  8,  1792  which  di- 
rected him  to  cause  to  have  printed  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  territories  (there  were  two  at  this 
time)  and  to  distribute  these,  along  with  printed 
copies  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  all  ap- 
propriate territorial  officials.  He  was  also  directed 
to  provide  a  seal  for  each  of  the  territorial  offices. 
On  September  13,  1793,  immediately  prior  to  his 
retirement  as  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jefferson 
advised  the  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
in  language  that  clarifies  the  subject : 

"With  respect  to  the  question  to  whom  you 
should  send  your  observations  on  the  laws  relating 
to  your  Government,  I  can  answer  with  more  dis- 
interestedness, as  before  they  can  come,  I  shall  be 
no  longer  in  my  Office.    All  the  business  of  the 
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Government  is  divided  into  3.  departments,  to  wit, 
of  War,  finance  &  State :  to  some  one  of  the  heads 
of  these  every  possible  matter  belongs,  as  to  what- 
ever you  have  to  do  in  your  military  Capacity,  you 
refer  yourself  to  the  Secretary  at  War.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  can  ever  have  anything  to  do  in  the 
line  of  Finance,  every  thing  else  falls  into  the 
department  of  State,  to  the  head  of  which  it  should 
be  addressed — to  him  the  general  report,  given 
every  Six  Months,  is  referred,  and  if  there  are 
matters  in  it  proper  for  the  other  departments  he 
reports  them  to  the  President  who  sends  the  ex- 
tracts to  the  proper  department." 

The  territories  of  the  United  States  continued 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  State 
until  1873,  when  they  were  placed  by  law  under 
the  administration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  establishment  by  Congress  of  the  first 
United  States  territory  and  the  definition  of  au- 
thority over  its  government  by  no  means  supply  a 
full  explanation  of  the  procedural  stages  in  the 
settling  of  the  system.  With  respect  to  most  of 
its  facets,  to  be  sure,  the  basic  design  already  de- 
scribed continued  as  a  frame  of  reference.  Pri- 
marily, the  original  Ordinance  projected  an  or- 
ganization designed  for  a  particular  situation; 
but  in  addition  it  paved  the  way  explicitly  for  a 
series  of  other  territories  which  might  be  carved 
out  of  the  original  domain  assigned  to  the  first 
one.  It  transpired  that  five  such  territories  were 
so  created  between  1800  and  1849.  In  each  in- 
stance, however,  congressional  permission  was  nec- 
essary, and  to  each  authorization  was  annexed  a 
description  of  the  government  of  the  Territory 
contemplated  which  contained  either  an  explicit 
citation  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  or  an  implicit 
recognition  of  its  provisions.  What  was  true  of 
the  northwestern  territories  (beyond  what  was  to 
be  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota),  was  equally  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  Southwest  Territory  (Tennes- 
see) and  the  Mississippi,  Orleans,  Louisiana-Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  Florida  territories,  to  men- 
tion only  the  earlier  examples.  It  is  equally  rele- 
vant to  suggest  that  in  each  of  the  instances  cited 
there  were  emendations  of  the  original  plan  either 
.by  way  of  omissions  or  in  the  form  of  positive  al- 
terations. From  time  to  time  the  Congress  en- 
acted other  measures  which  in  fact  further 
amended  the  law  establishing  an  individual  ter- 


ritory. It  is  in  this  regard  that  wa  clearly  observ 
an  evolutionary  process  at  work  in  the  determine 
tion  of  our  American  principle  of  colonial  seli 
government. 

Critical  appraisals  of  the  system  as  it  was  fire 
inaugurated  have  in  general  been  contrived  on  su 
perficial  bases  to  the  extent  that  they  have  fade 
to  view  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  in  thei 
historical  perspective.  It  cannot  be  denied,  d 
course,  that  the  initial  stage  of  territorial  organ: 
zation  embodied  certain  undemocratic  princ:! 
pies — vestigial  remains  of  an  eighteenth-centur  I 
vintage  of  republicanism.  The  possession  of  I 
freehold  estate  as  a  prerequisite  to  officeholdingl 
a  restricted  suffrage ;  the  stipulation  of  an  era  ol 
tutelage  antecedent  to  the  inauguration  of  a  rerl 
resentative  assembly ;  the  absolute  veto  power  c  | 
the  Governor,  which,  combined  with  the  potentiE 
veto  by  Congress,  was  almost  identical  with  th 
double  veto  of  colonial  days;  the  Governor's  ue 
restrained  power  of  proroguing  and  dissolving  th 
assembly ;  and  the  reservation  to  the  latter  of  th 
power  of  selecting  members  of  the  Council  an 
the  Delegate  to  Congress ;  these  were  the  most  sig 
nificant  barriers  to  a  full  realization  of  popula 
government  in  the  territories.  For  the  most  par 
however,  all  these  anachronisms  were  liquidate 
within  the  half-century  following  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  additio 
to  the  first  appearance  of  a  wide  extension  of  th 
suffrage  as  early  as  1812,  confined  for  the  time  t 
Illinois  Territory,  perhaps  the  most  significan 
change  emerged  when  there  was  eliminated  the  p< 
riod  of  the  first  stage  of  government,  in  whic 
laws  were  published  by  the  Governor  and  Judgt 
without  the  sanction  of  popular  representative 
This  omission  occurred  first  in  the  law  establish 
ing  in  1817  the  Territory  of  Alabama.  The  nes 
appearance  of  this  principle  of  launching  popula 
government  immediately  is  found  in  the  law  set 
ting  up  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  in  1836.  Th 
tutelage  period  never  again  appeared  in  the  tel 
ritories  contiguous  to  the  United  States. 

Space  does  not  suffice  to  detail  in  this  article  tb 
other  features  in  the  democratization  of  territory 
political  institutions.  It  is  pertinent,  however,  t 
emphasize  the  fact  that  as  islands  of  settlement 
were  projected  onto  lands  cleared  of  Indian  titlt 
and  as  these  settlements  extended  themselves 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  lane 
were  surveyed  and  placed  on  sale,  the  desire  t 
participate  more  actively  in  the  affairs  of  goven 
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;ent  increased.  The  legislative  supremacy  of  the 
■lgress  in  this  regard  was  paramount.  In  the 
Binary  course  of  events,  that  body  rarely  took 
ie  initiative  in  the  extension  of  greater  privileges 
>  the  people;  and  equally  rarely  did  it  refuse  to 
ake  such  grants  when  importuned  to  do  so  by 
>e  inhabitants.  "We  find  therefore  that  the  most 
Fee-tire  method  of  seeming  greater  liberty  was  by 
■tit ion  to  the  Congress.  The  record  is  filled  with 
peals  to  this  end,  signed  by  scores  of  thousands 

citizens  in  each  of  the  territories. 
The  background  of  territorial  administration  is 
it  complete  without  some  allusion  to  certain  ex- 
territorial agencies  which  operated  under  the 
Hera]  Government  within  the  boundaries  of  each 
the  territories.     Though  formally  unrecognized 

a  fundamental  part  of  the  system,  they  were 
vertheless  tangent  to  it  at  many  points.  There 
;re  first  of  all  the  Army  posts,  usually  located  on 
e  periphery  of  the  frontier,  both  within  and  be- 
nd the  fixed  boundaries  of  a  given  territory, 
lese  posts,  manned  by  United  States  troops, 
ire  a  normal  part  of  the  defense  system  of  the 
ition.  Their  presence  was  therefore  important 
r  the  people  of  the  territory.  In  times  of  stress, 
6  Governor,  who  was  commander  in  chief  of  the 
litia,  was  often  compelled  to  call  upon  the  Secre- 
■y  of  War  for  aid.  At  or  near  some  military 
st  was  the  Indian  agency,  whose  head  was  un- 
r  the  double  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
d  the  Governor.  The  Indian  agent,  a  presi- 
atial  appointee,  was  responsible  for  the  con- 
nous  pacification  of  the  Indians.  Until  1823 
Be  was  still  another  agency,  the  Indian  trading 
3t,  presided  over  by  a  factor  appointed  by  the 
esident;  the  factor's  business  was  to  establish 
Government  monopoly  in  the  Indian  trade, 
ere  is  a  striking  similarity,  as  regards  these 
■ee  agencies,  to  the  early  British  system  of 
ptier  control,  especially  when  the  three  offices, 
nmandant,  agent,  and  factor,  were  located  on 
i  same  spot. 

Another  competitor  with  the  regular  territorial 
pernment  in  contemporary  popular  interest  was 
i  agency  concerned  with  the  public  lands.  Land 
s  a  prime  factor  on  the  frontier  of  the  United 
ites,  as  it  had  previously  been  in  the  old  colonies, 
1  questions  relating  to  its  ownership  and  tenure 
re  constant.  The  immediate  practical  concern 
western  immigrants  was  the  early  possession  of 
lividual  titles  to  the  soil,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
iment  soon  introduced  a  mechanism  to  facilitate 
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their  acquirement  of  both  farms  and  town  sites. 
In  fact,  a  fundamental  land  ordinance  (1784) 
actually  antedated  the  first  territorial  establish- 
ment; and  this  ordinance  was  followed  by  an 
almost  continuous  stream  of  legislation,  extending 
over  a  century  of  time,  designed  to  ease  the  process 
of  acquiring  land  titles.  Very  early  in  the  national 
era  the  frontier  zone  was  divided  into  areas  of  wide 
extent,  including  several  previously  organized  ter- 
ritories, over  each  of  which  was  placed  a  Surveyor 
General,  who  was  made  responsible  for  the  survey 
of  the  ceded  and  vacant  lands.  In  this  connection 
we  discover  that  the  original  constructive  pioneers 
were  the  deputy  surveyors,  who,  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  orderly  settlement,  endured  all  the 
ills  of  a  new  country— Indian  attacks,  malaria,  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  swollen  streams,  deep 
snows,  almost  impenetrable  thickets,  and  desert 
and  mountain  terrain.  (The  epic  story  of  these 
adventures  is  wholly  untold  either  in  history  or 
literature.)  Their  returns,  in  terms  of  plats  of 
township  lines,  together  with  graphic  accounts  of 
their  experiences,  were  filed  with  the  Surveyor 
General,  who  in  turn  transmitted  copies  to  the 
General  Land  Office  and  to  the  Eegisters  and  Re- 
ceivers of  land  offices,  one  or  more  of  which  had 
already  been  established  in  each  of  the  territories. 
The  latter  officials  were  charged  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  the  public  sales  of  the  land  now 
surveyed. 

By  and  large  the  various  extraterritorial  agen- 
cies had  many  contacts,  official  and  otherwise,  with 
the  regular  territorial  officers.  For  example,  the 
salaries  of  the  latter  were  frequently  paid  by  the 
Receivers  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands. 
No  laws  fixed  their  relationship  to  each  other ;  but 
there  they  were,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  mu- 
tual assistance  and  common  defense  in  the  thinly 
settled  country  argued  for  cooperation.  The 
whole  presented  a  network  of  officials  and  agen- 
cies, each  one  answerable  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  amazing  part  of  the  story  is  that 
schism  was  not  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  principal 
long-range  objective  of  the  territorial  system  was 
the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union.  The 
steps  leading  to  this  consummation  are  nowhere 
defined  in  the  original  Ordinance  or  in  the  Federal 
Constitution — the  only  reference  in  the  former 
being  to  a  minimum  population  as  a  condition  and 
in  the  latter  to  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  admit 
new  States.    Obviously  preliminary  congressional 
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action  was  implied.    Yet  no  statutory  legislation 
was  ever  enacted  applicable  to  all  the  territories. 
Each  one  was  considered  on  its  merits,  though  the 
Congress  did  not,  as  a  rule,  take  the  initiative. 
The  first  move  was  customarily  made  by  the  people 
or  by  the  assembly,  usually  by  both,  in  the  form  of 
petitions,  and  by  the  representations  of  the  Dele- 
gate in  Congress.    Congressional  permission  then 
assumed  the  form  of  an  enabling  act  which  pre- 
scribed the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State  and 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  before  admission 
could  be  considered :  the  formation  by  a  popularly 
elected  convention  of  a  State  constitution,  and 
the  holding  of  an  election  and  the  formation  of  a 
State  government  thereunder.     The  constitution 
for  the  projected  new  State  was  then  submitted 
to  the  Congress.    Unless  there  were  objections  to 
the  provisions  of  its  constitution,  the  State  was 
considered  as  a  member  of  the  Union  upon  the 
seating  of  its  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  elect. 
Such    was    the    normal    procedure.     Curiously 
enough,  when  the  first  Territory  (the  Southwest 
Territory)  was  formed  into  a  State  (Tennessee)  in 
1796,  the  procedure  mentioned  was  reversed  to  the 
extent  that  there  was  no  antecedent  permissive  leg- 
islation.   On  the  submission  of  the  constitution  of 
the  proposed  State  of  Tennessee  there  was  a  pro- 
longed debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  course  of  which  attention  was  repeatedly  called 
to  the  absence  of  any  prior  conditions.    The  oppo- 
sition was  not  sufficiently  strong,  however,  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  an  act  admitting  the  State  into 
the  Union  without  conditions.    In  other  instances, 
conditions  were  attached,  either  in  the  enabling  act 
or  in  supplementary  acts,  of  such  nature  that  there 
were  often  long  delays  in  the  final  stage  of  admis- 
sion.   In  the  case  of  Missouri  it  was  the  slavery 
issue ;  in  that  of  Michigan  it  was  a  boundary  dis- 
pute.   In  any  event  the  termination  of  the  terri- 
torial regime  was  exemplified  by  the  seating  of  the 
new  State's  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  and,  until  their  admittance,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  salaries  to  certain  officials  of  the  terri- 
tory during  the  transition  period. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  for  American 
historians  is  the  preparation  of  a  synthesis  of  the 
American  territorial  system.  Such  studies  have 
long  since  been  completed  for  its  prototype,  the 
English  colonial  system.  One  is  led  to  hope  that, 
when  the  official  records  of  all  the  continental  ter- 
ritories shall  have  been  published  and  thus  made 
available  to  students  everywhere,  this  hitherto 
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neglected  field  will  be  explored.  In  this  preeeij 
age  there  is  particular  value  in  turning  a  search- 
light upon  this  the  most  successful  experiment  in 
the  administration  of  colonies  that  the  modal 
world  has  witnessed,  in  which  the  proposition  that 
government  in  this  country  is  one  of  laws  and  not 
of  men  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  territorial 
records  already  published. 


Announcement  of  the  Third 
Session  of  the  Council  of 
UNRRA 

[Released  to  the  press  by  UNRRA  June  7] 

The  opening  of  the  third  session  of  the  Counc 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitatioi 
Administration,  previously  scheduled  to  occur  ii 
London  July  24,  has  been  postponed  until  Augus 
7,  UNRRA  headquarters  in  Washington  an 
nounced  on  June  7. 

The  two-week  postponement  was  made  at  th< 
suggestion  of  the  host  Government  in  order  t< 
facilitate  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

Only  a  brief  conference  is  planned,  dealing  witl 
policy  questions  related  to  UNRRA  operations  ii 
liberated  United  Nations.  The  agenda  will  b 
adopted  at  the  opening  meeting. 


Restoration  of  Telephone 
Services  with  Europe 

[Released  to  the  press  June  14] 

With  reference  to  the  Department's  release  c 
June  9,  1945,1  concerning  telecommunications  an 
postal  services  in  operation  between  the  Unite 
States  and  European  countries,  the  first  relaxatio 
of  restrictions  on  international  telephone  calls  b 
tween  the  United  States  and  European  countric 
will  go  into  effect  June  15,  when  the  direct  radi' 
telephone  circuits  from  the  United  States  to  Li 
bon,  Portugal,  to  Madrid,  Spain,  and  to  Ber: 
Switzerland,  will  again  become  available  for  gei 
eral  public  use. 


1  Bulletin  of  June  10, 1945,  p.  1078. 
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Meeting  of  Bridgeport  Peace  Council 


Address  by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT ' 


[Released  to  the  press  June  12] 

I  am  more  than  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Bridgeport  on  the  formation  of  this  new 
organization,  so  important  to  Bridgeport,  for  the 
establishment  of  adequate  understanding  of  inter- 
national problems. 

Since  April  twenty-fifth  you  have  been  watching 
San  Francisco,  even  in  the  competition  with  the 
ending  of  the  European  war,  and  the  operations 
!>f  the  new  President.  The  real  and  pretended 
newspaper  and  radio  people  have  been  writing 
columns  a  day  on  the  veto  of  the  Big  Five,  on  the 
regional  relationships,  on  trusteeships.  Little  has 
been  said  about  the  economic  problems  of  the 
world,  except  for  one  squabble  over  the  inclusion 
jf  "full  employment"  as  an  objective.  We  rejoice 
that  a  settlement  seems  to  have  been  reached  of  the 
najor  impasse  with  Russia. 

All  of  this  is  tremendously  important,  but  the 
most  important  thing  about  it  is  obscured  by  the 
need  of  the  press  for  a  lead  to  every  story.  The 
nost  important  element  of  this  new  United  Nations 
is  the  creation  of  a  forum  for  discussion,  in  fact,  of 
several  forums,  each  adapted  to  a  different  pur- 
pose. The  crucial  issues  of  security  and  war  are 
in  the  Security  Council,  but  we  can  all  hope  that 
ts  tasks  will  be  light  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
Assembly  will  bulk  much  larger,  I  predict,  in  its 
:oncern  for  the  warp  of  daily  living,  and  in  its 
■view  of  the  work  of  its  agent,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  The  economic  policies  of  the  world 
for  the  next  five  years — these  are  decisive  of  our 
future  as  a  successfully  integrated  world. 

I  wanted  to  hammer  home  the  fact  that  foreign 
)olicy  in  all  its  importance  is  about  75  percent 
sconomic,  24  percent  hard-headed  common  sense 
ind  tough  trading,  and  1  percent  striped  trousers 
md  protocol.  I  haven't  seen  a  pair  of  striped  pants 
n  the  State  Department  in  a  year  and  a  half,  ex- 
«pt  once  when  Dean  Acheson,  as  a  member  of  ths 
Supreme  Court  Bar,  had  to  make  a  speech  at  the 
3ourt  about  a  deceased  justice. 

And  foreign  economic  policy  is  exciting  and 

'Delivered  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  June  12,  1945. 
Ir.  Taft  is  Director,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
lons  Policy,  Department  of  State. 


complicated  and  vital.  My  remarks  today  will  be 
a  brief  collection  of  examples  of  that  statement. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  German  indus- 
try? If  the  Big  Four  haven't  come  up  with  an 
agreed  policy  it  is  because  that  is  about  the  tough- 
est problem  there  is.  Each  time  you  think  you 
have  a  scheme  to  guarantee  the  elimination  of  Ger- 
man war  potential  and  yet  give  Germans  a  chance 
to  work  and  live  and  contribute  what  other  Euro- 
peans need  from  them,  you  find  some  loophole 
where  your  calculations  slip  away  from  you. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  German  emigra- 
tion and  penetration  in  third  countries?  Their 
scientists  and  businessmen,  held  down  at  home,  and 
surrounded  by  devastation  anyway,  will  ooze  out 
and  turn  up  in  various  places  in  Europe  and  South 
America.    It  is  not  exactly  easy  to  control. 

What  about  the  problem  of  the  financing  of 
England,  France,  and  the  other  European  Allies 
while  they  are  getting  their  exports  up  somewhere 
near  the  value  of  imports  they  must  bring  in  to 
live?  And  England,  besides  that  current  credit, 
must  find  some  way  to  handle  what  will  be  nearly 
four  billion  pounds  owed  in  sterling  balances  to 
Argentina,  India,  the  Middle  East,  and  others  for 
past  expenditures. 

That  is  just  current  and  past  liability.  What 
about  financing  of  reconstruction?  The  Bretton 
Woods  bank  will  take  the  first  risks  itself  or  by 
guaranties.  But  some  countries  will  want  sub- 
stantial individual  credits — Russia,  for  instance. 
Do  we  want  to  hasten  its  industrialization  ?  And 
do  we  put  political  conditions  on  these  loans  ?  Or 
do  we  attempt  to  make  them  private  loans,  in 
whole  or  in  part  subscribed  by  our  investors  ? 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  our  exporters  and 
importers,  who  want  to  buy  abroad,  raw  materials 
perhaps,  like  Procter  &  Gamble,  or  sell  abroad 
machine  tools  or  laundry  machinery?  Will  they 
run  into  tight  raw-material  cartels,  or  hard  and 
fast  quotas,  or  impossible  tariffs  and  preferences  ? 
What  happens  to  the  millions  of  tons  of  surplus 
coffee  and  zinc  and  lead  on  hand  when  army  re- 
quirements stop?  The  copper  mines  just  shut 
down  for  three  years  after  the  last  war,  but  Chile 
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can't  stand  that  even  if  we  could.  What  do  you 
do  about  natural-resource  surplu-     3 

Can  we  get  dollars  to  our  export  customers? 
Can  we  avoid  a  race  of  devaluation?  The  Bretton 
Woods  fund  is  a  partial  answer  to  that,  and  a 
smart  Eepublican  leader  of  the  House,  Jesse  Wol- 
cott  of  Michigan,  has  taken  that  out  of  party 
politics. 

My  own  job  has  some  angles,  too.  We  now  have 
the  necessary  approvals  to  put  the  Provisional  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization,  PICAO, 
iu  operation.  The  Council  will  meet  probably  in 
Montreal  in  early  July.  In  a  week  or  so,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  announce  its  decision  on 
the  Atlantic  routes,  and  with  a  little  help  by  way 
of  surplus  planes  from  the  armed  services  they 
may  be  able  to  start  operations  before  so  very  long. 
The  relations  with  the  British  on  civil-aviation 
matters  are  still  not  settled,  but  we  have  hopes  of 
some  intelligent  progress  in  the  coming  months. 

The  little  matter  of  what  to  do  with  40  million 
extra  tons  of  merchant  shipping  is  in  the  lap  of 
Congress,  with  hopes  of  an  early  agreement  on  the 
best  course  of  procedure.  A  moral  obligation  has 
been  asserted  to  find  some  way  to  get  the  merchant 
fleets  of  Norway,  Holland,  France,  and  England 
back  to  a  pre-war  size.  Is  it  possible  to  recognize 
it,  .and  should  we  ? 

Communications  are  as  necessary  as  the  trans- 
portation, and  there  the  wartime  advances  in 
technology  are  changing  the  face  of  the  industry. 
Whether  to  merge  the  eight  foreign  carriers  into 
one  giant  chosen  instrument — quite  contrary  to 
our  policy  in  aviation — is,  also  before  Congress. 
The  State  Department  is  for  competition,  and 
merger  by  types — cable,  radiotelegraph,  and  radio- 
telephone— only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  broad  fields  of  wage  and  working  standards, 
of  health,  of  welfare,  and  of  education  and  cultural 
relations  are  closer  to  economics  than  to  politics, 
and  they  come  close  to  home,  too.  Some  problems 
like  full  employment  overlap  many  fields;  that 
objective  is  a  concern  of  ILO,  of  the  Bank,  and  of 
any  organization  in  the  broad  field  of  trade  (that 
is,  commercial  policy  and  trade  barriers,  cartels, 
and  commodity  agreements). 

For  leadership  in  such  major  problems  that 
touch  several  fields  of  interest  and  international 
organization,  and  for  coordination  of  the  various 
specialized  organizations  in  their  regular  activi- 
ties, the  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  essential. 
The  League  of  Nations  was  engaged  in  economic 
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activities,  but  (hey  never  occupied  the  mini 
governments  in  the  way  they  do  today.  From  the 
time  this  new  Council  meets,  you  can  be  sure  that 
foreign  economic  policy  is;  going  to  become  nj 
and  vital  to  every  intelligent  American.  This  newl 
organization  can  be  a  splendid  channel  for  ac- 
complishing that  purpose. 

Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  and  Argentina 
for  Vegetable  and  Fuel  Oils 

[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

Under  a  recently  negotiated  contract,  the 
United  Nations  will  get  vegetable  oils  heretofore 
burned  for  fuel  oil  in  Argentina.  The  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Argentina  calls  for 
a  two-way  exchange  of  fuel  oil  for  flaxseed  and 
other  oil-bearing  agricultural  products. 

This  exchange  will  make  available,  to  liberated 
areas  in  Europe  and  to  the  United  States,  Argen- 
tine vegetable  oils  which  heretofore  have  been 
burned  to  meet  the  Eepublic's  actual  fuel  needs. 
These  vegetable  oils  are  among  the  major  needs  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Argentina  agreed  to  sell  to  the  United  States 
Commercial  Company  vegetable-oil  surplus  equiv- 
alent to  the  heat  content  of  fuel  oil  received. 

The  agreement  covers  mainly  the  surplus  from 
the  1944-45  and  the  1945-46  crops  of  flaxseed  and 
its  products,  including  linseed  oil.  Surplus 
flower  seed,  rape  seed,  and  peanut  oil  are  also  in- 
volved in  the  agreement.  The  two-way  exchange 
of  fuel  for  vegetable  oil  was  arranged  after  the 
recent  renewal  of  Argentine-American  diplomatic 
relations.  The  fuel  will  come  from  Caribbean 
sources. 

This  was  a  procurement-transaction  for  United 
Nations  needs. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Donald  D.  Kennedy  as  Chief  of  the  Commodities 
Division,  effective  May  31, 1945. 

E.  Paul  Tenney  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  For- 
eign Service  Administration,  effective  Jum 
12, 1945 
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WE  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
DETERMINED 

to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  in  our 
lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind,  and 

to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations 
large  and  small,  and 

to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations 
arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  international  law  can  be  main- 
tained, and 

to  promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom, 
AND   FOR   THESE   ENDS 

to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors,  and 

to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and 

to  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and  the  institution  of  methods, 

that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the  common  interest,  and 

to  employ  international  machinery  for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  all  peoples, 

HAVE    RESOLVED   TO   COMBINE   OUR   EFFORTS 
TO    ACCOMPLISH    THESE    AIMS. 

Accordingly,  our  respective  Governments,  through  representatives  assembled 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  who  have  exhibited  their  full  powers  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  to  the  present  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  do  hereby  establish  an  international  organization  to  be  known  as  the  United 
Nations. 
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Chapter  I:  Purposes  and  Principles 

Article  1 

The  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are : 
1  To  maintain  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective  collective 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  oi 
acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  justice  and  inter- 
national law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace; 

2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  to  take 
other  appropriate  measures  to  strengthen  univer- 
sal peace ; 

3.  To  achieve  international  cooperation  in 
solving  international  problems  of  an  economic, 
social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian  character,  and  in 
promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for  human 
rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion;  and 

4.  To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions 
of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  these  common  ends. 

Article  2 

The  Organization  and  its  Members,  in  pursuit 
of  the  Purposes  stated  in  Article  1,  shall  act  in 
accordance  with  the  following  Principles. 

1.  The  Organization  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  its  Members. 

2.  All  Members,  in  order  to  ensure  to  all  of 
them  the  rights  and  benefits  resulting  from  mem- 
bership, shall  fulfil  in  good  faith  the  obligations 
assumed  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  present 
Charter. 

3.  All  Members  shall  settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that 
international  peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are 
not  endangered. 

4.  All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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5.  All  Members  shall  give  the  United  Nation* 
every  assistance  in  any  action  it  takes  in  accord-! 
ance  with  the  present  Charter,  and  shall  refrair. 
from  giving  assistance  to  any  state  against  which  i 
the  United  Nations  is  taking  preventive  or  en- 
forcement action. 

6.  The  Organization  shall  ensure  that  state 
which  are  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations  aci 
in  accordance  with  these  Principles  so  far  as  maj 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  internationa 
peace  and  security. 

7.  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Chartei 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  ii  i 
matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domesti 
jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  shall  require  the  Mem 
bers  to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement  unde 
the  present  Charter;  but  this  principle  shall  no 
prejudice  the  application  of  enforcement  meas 
ures  under  Chapter  VII. 

Chapter  II:  Membership 

Article  3 

The  original  Members  of  the  United  Nation 
shall  be  the  states  which,  having  participated  i 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Internationa 
Organization  at  San  Francisco,  or  having  previ 
ously  signed  the  Declaration  by  United  Nation 
of  January  1,  1942,  sign  the  present  Charter  an 
ratify  it  in  accordance  with  Article  110. 

Article  4 

1.  Membership  in  the  United  Nations  is  ope 
to  all  other  peace-loving  states  which  accept  tl 
obligations  contained  in  the  present  Charter  an< 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Organization,  are  able  an 
willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations. 

2.  The  admission  of  any  such  state  to  men 
bership  in  the  United  Nations  will  be  effected  by 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  reconl 
mendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

Article  5 

A  Member  of  the  United  Nations  against  whi< 
preventive  or  enforcement  action  has  been  tab 
by  the  Security  Council  may  be  suspended  fro', 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  meij 
bership  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recoi 
mendation  of  the  Security  Council.    The  exerch 
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>f  these  rights  and  privileges  may  be  restored  by 
he  Security  Council. 

Articled 
• 
A  Member  of  the  United  Nations  which  has 
ursistently  violated  the  Principles  contained  in 
he  present  Charter  may  be  expelled  from  the 
)rganization  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the 
■commendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

Chapter  III:   Organs 

Article  7 

1.  There  are  established  as  the  principal  or- 
alis of  the  United  Nations:  a  General  Assem- 
ly.  a  Security  Council,  an  Economic  and  Social 
'ouncil.  a  Trusteeship  Council,  an  International 
'ourt  of  Justice,  and  a  Secretariat. 

2.  Such   subsidiary   organs   as  may   be   found 

try  may  be  established  in  accordance  with 
le  present  Charter. 

Article  8 

The  United  Nations  shall  place  no  restrictions 
q  the  eligibility  of  men  and  women  to  participate 
i  any  capacity  and  under  conditions  of  equality 

its  principal  and  subsidiary  organs. 

Chapter  IV:   The  General  Assembly 

Composition 
Article  9 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  all 
ie  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Each  Member  shall  have  not  more  than  five 
presentatives  in  the  General  Assembly. 


Functions  and  Powers 
Article  10 


The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  ques- 
)ns  or  any  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
larter  or  relating  to  the  powers  and  functions  of 
y  organs  provided  for  in  the  present  Charter, 
id,  except  as  provided  in  Article  12,  may  make 
commendations  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
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Nations  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to  both  on 
any  such  questions  or  matters. 

Article  11 

1.  The  General  Assembly  may  consider  the 
general  principles  of  cooperation  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security,  includ- 
ing the  principles  governing  disarmament  and  the 
regulation  of  armaments,  and  may  make  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  such  principles  to  the 
Members  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to  both. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  brought  before  it  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  or  by  the  Security 
Council,  or  by  a  state  which  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  Article 
35,  paragraph  2,  and,  except  as  provided  in  Article 
12,  may  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  any 
such  questions  to  the  state  or  states  concerned  or 
to  the  Security  Council  or  to  both.  Any  such 
question  on  which  action  is  necessary  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Security  Council  by  the  General 
Assembly  either  before  or  after  discussion. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  may  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  to  situations  which 
are  likely  to  endanger  international  peace  and 
security. 

4.  The  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  set 
forth  in  this  Article  shall  not  limit  the  general 
scope  of  Article  10. 

Article  12 

1.  While  the  Security  Council  is  exercising  in 
respect  of  any  dispute  or  situation  the  functions 
assigned  to  it  in  the  present  Charter,  the  General 
Assembly  shall  not  make  any  recommendation 
with  regard  to  that  dispute  or  situation  unless  the 
Security  Council  so  requests. 

2.  The  Secretary-General,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Security  Council,  shall  notify  the  General 
Assembly  at  each  session  of  any  matters  relative 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  which  are  being  dealt  with  by  the  Security 
Council  and  shall  similarly  notify  the  General 
Assembly,  or  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
if  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  immedi- 
ately the  Security  Council  ceases  to  deal  with  such 
matters. 
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Article  13 


1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  initiate  studies 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of: 

a.  promoting  international  cooperation  in  the 
political  field  and  encouraging  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  international  law  and  its  codifica- 
tion; 

b.  promoting  international  cooperation  in  the 
economic,  social,  cultural,  educational,  and  health 
fields,  and  assisting  in  the  realization  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

2.  The  further  responsibilities,  functions,  and 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly  with  respect  to 
matters  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  (b)  above  are 
set  forth  in  Chapters  IX  and  X. 

Article  lit- 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  12,  the 
General  Assembly  may  recommend  measures  for 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situation,  regard- 
less of  origin,  which  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the 
general  welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions, including  situations  resulting  from  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Charter  set- 
ting forth  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  15 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  receive  and 
consider  annual  and  special  reports  from  the  Se- 
curity Council;  these  reports  shall  include  an 
account  of  the  measures  that  the  Security  Council 
has  decided  upon  or  taken  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  receive  and  con- 
sider reports  from  the  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  16 

The  General  Assembly  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  international  trusteeship 
system  as  are  assigned  to  it  under  Chapters  XII 
and  XIII,  including  the  approval  of  the  trustee- 
ship agreements  for  areas  not  designated  as  stra- 
tegic. 

Article  17 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consider  and  ap- 
prove, the  budget  of  the  Organization. 
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2.  The  expenses  of  the  Organization  sliall  1 
borne  by  the  Members  as  apportioned  by  the  Ge; 
eral  Assembly. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consider  ai 
approve  any  financial  and  budgetary  arrang 
ments  with  specialized  agencies  referred  to 
Article  57  and  shall  examine  the  administrati 
budgets  of  such  specialized  agencies  with  a  vie 
to  making  recommendations  to  the  agencies  co 
cerned. 

Voting 

Article  18 

1.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly  sh 
have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  imp( 
tant  questions  shall  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  ir 
jority  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  Th( 
questions  shall  include :  recommendations  with  i 
spect  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  a 
security,  the  election  of  the  non-permanent  mei 
bers  of  the  Security  Council,  the  election  of  t 
members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  t 
election  of  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
accordance  with  paragraph  1  (c)  of  Article  ! 
the  admission  of  new  Members  to  the  United  5 
tions,  the  suspension  of  the  rights  and  privilej 
of  membership,  the  expulsion  of  Members,  qu 
tions  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  trustees! 
system,  and  budgetary  questions. 

3.  Decisions  on  other  questions,  including  1 
determination  of  additional  categories  of  qu 
tions  to  be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  sh 
be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres< 
and  voting. 

Article  19 

A  Member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is 
arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  financial  contril 
tions  to  the  Organization  shall  have  no  vote 
the  General  Assembly  if  the  amount  of  its  arre 
equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  contribute 
due  from  it  for  the  preceding  two  full  years.  I 
General  Assembly  may,  nevertheless,  permit  sv 
a  Member  to  vote  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  faili 
to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond  the  control 
the  Member. 

Procedure 

Article  W 
The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  in  regu 
annual  sessions  and  in  such  special  sessions 
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vasion  may  require.  Special  sessions  shall  be 
invoked  by  the  Secretary-General  at  the  request 
f  the  Security  Council  or  of  a  majority  of  the 
tombers  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  21 

The  General  Assembly  shall  adopt  its  own  rules 
r  procedure.     It  shall  elect  its  President  for  each 

ssion. 

Article  22 

The  General  Assembly  may  establish  such  sub- 
liary  organs  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  per- 
nnance  of  its  functions. 

Chapter  V:  The  Security  Council 

Composition 
Article  23 

1.  The  Security  Council  shall  consist  of  eleven 
embers  of  the  United  Nations.     The  Republic 

China.  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
■publics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
d  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
nerica  shall  be  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
y  Council.  The  General  Assembly  shall  elect 
:  other  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  be 
■-permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
e  regard  being  specially  paid,  in  the  first  in- 
ince  to  the  contribution  of  Members  of  the 
lited  Nations  to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
nal  peace  and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes 

the  Organization,  and  also  to  equitable  geo- 
iphical  distribution. 

2.  The  non-permanent  members  of  the  Security 
uncil  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

the  first  election  of  the  non-permanent  mem- 
PB,  however,  three  shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  of 
b  year.  A  retiring  member  shall  not  be  eligible 
r  immediate  re-election. 

J.  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council  shall 
ve  one  representative. 

Functions  and  Powers 

Article  2!f. 

L  In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective 
ion  by  the  United  Nations,  its  Members  confer 
the  Security  Council  primary  responsibility 
•  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
urity,  and  agree  that  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
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under    this    responsibility    the   Security   Council 
arts  on  their  behalf. 

2.  In  discharging  these  duties  the  Security 
Council  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  Purposes 
and  Principles  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
specific  powers  granted  to  the  Security  Council 
for  the  discharge  of  these  duties  are  laid  down  in 
Chapters  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  XII. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall  submit  annual 
and,  when  necessary,  special  reports  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  its  consideration. 

Article  25 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  agree  to 
accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  in  accordance  with  the  present  Charter. 

Article  26 

In  order  to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the 
world's  human  and  economic  resources,  the  Se- 
curity Council  shall  be  responsible  for  formulat- 
ing, with  the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee referred  to  in  Article  47,  plans  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regula- 
tion of  armaments. 

Voting 
Article  27 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council  shall 
have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  pro- 
cedural matters  shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  seven  members. 

3.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  all 
other  matters  shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  seven  members  including  the  concurring  votes 
of  the  permanent  members ;  provided  that,  in  deci- 
sions under  Chapter  VI,  and  under  paragraph  3 
of  Article  52,  a  party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain 
from  voting. 

Procedure 

Article  28 

1.  The  Security  Council  shall  be  so  organized 
as  to  be  able  to  function  continuously.  Each 
member  of  the  Security  Council  shall  for  this  pur- 
pose be  represented  at  all  times  at  the  seat  of  the 
Organization. 
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2.  The  Security  Council  shall  hold  periodic 
meetings  at  which  each  of  its  members  may,  if  it 
so  desires,  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the 
government  or  by  some  other  specially  designated 
representative. 

3.  The  Security  Council  may  hold  meetings  at 
such  places  other  than  the  seat  of  the  Organiza- 
tion as  in  its  judgment  will  best  facilitate  its  work. 

Article  29 

The  Security  Council  may  establish  such  sub- 
sidiary organs  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

Article  30 

The  Security  Council  shall  adopt  its  own  rules 
of  procedure,  including  the  method  of  selecting 
its  President. 

Article  31 

Any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Security  Council  may  participate, 
without  vote,  in  the  discussion  of  any  question 
brought  before  the  Security  Council  whenever  the 
latter  considers  that  the  interests  of  that  Member 
are  specially  affected. 

Article  32 

Any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Security  Council  or  any  state 
which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  if 
it  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  under  consideration  by 
the  Security  Council,  shall  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate, without  vote,  in  the  discussion  relating  to 
the  dispute.  The  Security  Council  shall  lay  down 
such  conditions  as  it  deems  just  for  the  participa- 
tion of  a  state  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Chapter  VI :  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes 

Article  33 

1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance 
of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  shall,  first  of  all, 
seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation, 
conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  re- 
sort to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peacef  id  means  of  their  own  choice. 

2.  The  Security  Council  shall,  when  it  deems 
necessary,  call  upon  the  parties  to  settle  their 
dispute  by  such  means. 


Article  -iff. 

The  Security  Council  may  investigate  any  dii 
pute,  or  any  situation  which  might  lead  to  intei 
national  friction  or  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  in  ordt 
to  determine  whether  the  continuance  of  the  dii 
pute  or  situation  is  likely  to  endanger  the  mail 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 


Article  35 


1.  Any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  ma 
bring  any  dispute,  or  any  situation  of  the  natui 
referred  to  in  Article  34,  to  the  attention  of  tl 
Security  Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  A  state  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Unite 
Nations  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Securit 
Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly  any  dispui 
to  which  it  is  a  party  if  it  accepts  in  advance,  f( 
the  purposes  of  the  dispute,  the  obligations  < 
pacific  settlement  provided  in  the  present  Charte 

3.  The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembl 
in  respect  of  matters  brought  to  its  attention  und 
this  Article  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  < 
Articles  11  and  12. 

Article  36 

1.  The  Security  Council  may,  at  any  stage  < 
a  dispute  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  < 
or  of  a  situation  of  like  nature,  recommend  appr 
priate  procedures  or  methods  of  adjustment. 

2.  The  Security  Council  should  take  into  co; 
sideration  any  procedures  for  the  settlement  < 
the  dispute  which  have  already  been  adopted  1 
the  parties. 

3.  In  making  recommendations  under  this  A 
tide  the  Security  Council  should  also  take  in 
consideration  that  legal  disputes  should  as  a  ge 
eral  rule  be  referred  by  the  parties  to  the  Intern 
tional  Court  of  Justice  in  accordance  with  tl 
provisions  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

Article  37 

1.  Should  the  parties  to  a  dispute  of  the  natu 
referred  to  in  Article  33  fail  to  settle  it  by  tl 
means  indicated  in  that  Article,  they  shall  refer 
to  the  Security  Council. 

2.  If  the  Security  Council  deems  that  the  co 
tinuance  of  the  dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  endang 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  f 
curity,  it  shall  decide  whether  to  take  action  und 
Article  36  or  to  recommend  such  terms  of  settl 
ment  as  it  may  consider  appropriate. 
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Article  38 

Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Articles 
i  to  37,  the  Security  Council  may,  if  all  the  par- 
as to  any  dispute  so  request,  make  recommenda- 
>iis  to  the  parties  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  settle- 
ent  of  the  dispute. 

lapter  VII:  Action  With  Respect  to  Threats 
to  the  Peace,  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts 
of  Aggression 

Article  39 

The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the  exist- 
f  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
Ice,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shall  make  recom- 
endations,  or  decide  what  measures  shall  be  taken 
accordance  with  Articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain 
restore  international  peace  and  security. 

Article  Ifi 

In  order  to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the  situa- 
Dn.  the  Security  Council  may,  before  making  the 
commendations  or  deciding  upon  the  measures 
•ovided  for  in  Article  39,  call  upon  the  parties 
ncerned  to  comply  with  such  provisional  meas- 
it  deems  necessary  or  desirable.  Such  pro- 
sional  measures  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
:llit-.  claims,  or  position  of  the  parties  concerned. 
ae  Security  Council  shall  duly  take  account  of 
Bure  to  comply  with  such  provisional  measures. 

Article  41 

The  Security  Council  may  decide  what  meas- 
es not  involving  the  use  of  armed  force  are  to  be 
lployed  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions,  and  it  may 
U  upon  the  Membei'S  of  the  United  Nations  to 
•ply  such  measures.  These  may  include  com- 
ete  or  partial  interruption  of  economic  relations 
td  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio, 
id  other  means  of  communication,  and  the  sev- 
ance  of  diplomatic  relations. 

Article  J$ 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that  meas- 
es provided  for  in  Article  41  would  be  inade- 
:ate  or  have  proved  to  be  inadequate,  it  may  take 
ch  action  by  air,  sea,  or  land  forces  as  may  be 
cessary  to  maintain   or   restore   international 
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peace  and  security.  Such  action  may  include 
demonstrations,  blockade,  and  other  operations 
by  air,  sea,  or  land  forces  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  43 

1.  All  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  undertake  to  make  available 
to  the  Security  Council,  on  its  call  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  special  agreement  or  agreements, 
armed  forces,  assistance,  and  facilities,  including 
rights  of  passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security. 

2.  Such  agreement  or  agreements  shall  govern 
the  numbers  and  types  of  forces,  their  degree  of 
readiness  and  general  location,  and  the  nature  of 
the  facilities  and  assistance  to  be  provided. 

3.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be  ne- 
gotiated as  soon  as  possible  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Security  Council.  They  shall  be  concluded  be- 
tween the  Security  Council  and  Members  or  be- 
tween the  Security  Council  and  groups  of  Members 
and  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  the  signatory 
states  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes. 

Article  44 

When  the  Security  Council  has  decided  to  use 
force  it  shall,  before  calling  upon  a  Member  not 
represented  on  it  to  provide  armed  forces  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  obligations  assumed  under  Article 
43,  invite  that  Member,  if  the  Member  so  desires, 
to  participate  in  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  concerning  the  employment  of  contin- 
gents of  that  Member's  armed  forces. 

Article  45 

In  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  take 
urgent  military  measures,  Members  shall  hold 
immediately  available  national  air-force  contin- 
gents for  combined  international  enforcement  ac- 
tion. The  strength  and  degree  of  readiness  of 
these  contingents  and  plans  for  their  combined  ac- 
tion shall  be  determined,  within  the  limits  laid 
down  in  the  special  agreement  or  agreements  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  43,  by  the  Security  Council 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee. 
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Article  Jf6 

Plans  for  the  application  of  armed  force  shall 
be  made  by  the  Security  Council  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

Article  4-7 

1.  There  shall  be  established  a  Military  Staff 
Committee  to  advise  and  assist  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  all  questions  relating  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's military  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  the  employment 
and  command  of  forces  placed  at  its  disposal,  the 
regulation  of  armaments,  and  possible  disarma- 
ment. 

2.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  shall  consist 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  or  their  representatives. 
Any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  not  perma- 
nently represented  on  the  Committee  shall  be  in- 
vited by  the  Committee  to  be  associated  with  it 
when  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  Committee's 
responsibilities  requires  the  participation  of  that 
Member  in  its  work. 

3.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  shall  be  re- 
sponsible under  the  Security  Council  for  the  stra- 
tegic direction  of  any  armed  forces  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  Questions  re- 
lating to  the  command  of  such  forces  shall  be 
worked  out  subsequently. 

4.  The  Military  Staff  Committee,  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  Council  and  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  regional  agencies,  may 
establish  regional  subcommittees. 

Article  IS 

1.  The  action  required  to  carry  out  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Security  Council  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  shall  be 
taken  by  all  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
or  by  some  of  them,  as  the  Security  Council  may 
determine. 

2.  Such  decisions  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  directly  and 
through  their  action  in  the  appropriate  interna- 
tional agencies  of  which  they  are  members. 

Article  Ifi 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  shall  join 
in  affording  mutual  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
measures  decided  upon  by  the  Security  Council. 


A  rticle  60 

If  preventive  or  enforcement  measures  again 
any  state  are  taken  by  the  Security  Council,  an; 
other  state,  whether  a  Member  of  the  United  Nal 
tions  or  not,  which  finds  itself  confronted  witl] 
special  economic  problems  arising  from  the  carry 
ing  out  of  those  measures  shall  have  the  right  t 
consult  the  Security  Council  with  regard  to  a  solu 
tion  of  those  problems. 

Article  51 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  impair  th 
inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  seli 
defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Meir 
ber  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Coue 
cil  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintai 
international  peace  and  security.  Measures  take 
by  Members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  seli 
defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  St 
curity  Council  and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  th 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Security  Cour 
cil  under  the  present  Charter  to  take  at  any  tim 
such  action  as  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  mair  | 
tain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security 

Chapter  VIII :  Regional  Arrangements 

Article  52 

1.  Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  preclude 
the  existence  of  regional  arrangements  or  agei 
cies  for  dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to  tr 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  securitj 
as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action,  provide 
that  such  arrangements  or  agencies  and  their  a> 
tivities  are  consistent  with  the  Purposes  and  Prii 
ciples  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  ente 
ing  into  such  arrangements  or  constituting  sue 
agencies  shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  pacif  | 
settlement    of    local    disputes    through    such   r 
gional  arrangements  or  by  such  regional  agenci<  i 
before  referring  them  to  the  Security  Council. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall  encourage  tl 
development  of  pacific  settlement  of  local  di 
putes  through  such  regional  arrangements  or  \ 
such  regional  agencies  either  on  the  initiative  *i 
the  states  concerned  or  by  reference  from  tl 
Security  Council. 

4.  This  Article  in  no  way  impairs  the  applic 
tion  of  Articles  34  and  35. 
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Article  53 

>  1.  The  Security  Council   shall,  where   appro- 
priate,   utilize    such    regional    arrangements    or 
fancies  for  enforcement  action  under  its  author- 
y.     But  no  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken 
jnder  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional  agen- 
■s    without    the   authorization   of  the   Security 
Bouncil,  with  the  exception  of  measures  against 
my  enemy  state,  as  defined  in  paragraph  2  of 
pis  Article,   provided   for  pursuant  to  Article 
ft  or  in  regional  arrangements  directed  against 
jmewal  of  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  any 
Lch  state,  until  such  time  as  the  Organization 
lay,  on  request  of  the  Governments  concerned, 
p  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  preventing 
Lrther  aggression  by  such  a  state. 
,  2.  The  term  enemy  state  as  used  in  paragraph 
of  this  Article  applies  to  any  state  which  during 
Second  World  War  has  been  an  enemy  of  any 
gnatory  of  the  present  Charter. 

Article  5£ 

The  Security  Council  shall  at  all  times  be  kept 
illy  informed  of  activities  undertaken  or  in  con- 
mplation  under  regional  arrangements  or  by 
pional  agencies  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
litional  peace  and  security. 

Chapter  IX :  International  Economic  and 
Social  Cooperation 

Article  55 

With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of 
ability  and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for 
paceful  and  friendly  relations  among  nations 
lised  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
1  self-determination  of  peoples,  the  United 
■ions  shall  promote: 

a.  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employ- 
lent,  and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  prog- 
■  and  development; 

I.  solutions  of  international  economic,  social, 
talth,  and  related  problems;  and  international 
■tural  and  educational  cooperation;  and 
c.  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of, 
■pan  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
jithout  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
:liirion. 


Article  56 

All  Members  pledge  themselves  to  take  joint  and 
separate  action  in  cooperation  with  the  Organiza- 
tion for  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  Article  55. 

Article  57 

1.  The  various  specialized  agencies,  established 
by  intergovernmental  agreement  and  having  wide 
international  responsibilities,  as  defined  in  their 
basic  instruments,  in  economic,  social,  cultural, 
educational,  health,  and  related  fields,  shall  be 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  63. 

2.  Such  agencies  thus  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  are  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  specialized  agencies. 

Article  58 

The  Organization  shall  make  recommendations 
for  the  coordination  of  the  policies  and  activities 
of  the  specialized  agencies. 

Article  59 

The  Organization  shall,  where  appropriate, 
initiate  negotiations  among  the  states  concerned 
for  the  creation  of  any  new  specialized  agencies 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  Article  55. 

Article  60 

Responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
of  the  Organization  set  forth  in  this  Chapter  shall 
be  vested  in  the  General  Assembly  and,  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  which  shall  have  for 
this  purpose  the  powers  set  forth  in  Chapter  X. 

Chapter  X :   The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Composition 
Article  61 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  con- 
sist of  eighteen  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3,  six 
members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
be  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
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A  retiring  member  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate 
re-election. 

3.  At  the  first  election,  eighteen  members  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  be  chosen.  The 
term  of  office  of  six  members  so  chosen  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  of  six  other  members 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  shall  have  one  representative. 

Functions  and  Powers 

Article  62 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  make 
or  initiate  studies  and  reports  with  respect  to  inter- 
national economic,  social,  cultural,  educational, 
health,  and  related  matters  and  may  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  any  such  matters  to  the 
General  Assembly,  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  the  specialized  agencies  concerned. 

2.  It  may  make  recommendations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  respect  for,  and  observance  of, 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

3.  It  may  prepare  draft  conventions  for  sub- 
mission to  the  General  Assembly,  with  respect  to 
matters  falling  within  its  competence. 

4.  It  may  call,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  United  Nations,  international  con- 
ferences on  matters  falling  within  its  competence. 

Article  63 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  of  the  agencies  referred 
to  in  Article  57,  defining  the  terms  on  which  the 
agency  concerned  shall  be  brought  into  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Nations.  Such  agreements 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

2.  It  may  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  through  consultation  with  and 
recommendations  to  such  agencies  and  through 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  64 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  take 
appropriate  steps  to  obtain  regular  reports  from 
the  specialized  agencies.  It  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
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and  with  I  In-  specialized  agencies  to  obtain  report 
on  the.  steps  liiken  to  give  effect  to  its  own  reconr 
mendations  and  to  recommendations  on  rnattei 
falling  within  its  competence  made  by  the  Genert. 
Assembly. 

2.  It  may  communicate  its  observations  on  thes 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Article  65 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  f  unrig 
information  to  the  Security  Council  and  sha 
assist  the  Security  Council  upon  its  request. 

Article  66 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  pe 
form  such  functions  as  fall  within  its  competent 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  recon 
mendations  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Generl 
Assembly,  perform  services  at  the  request  of  Meni 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  and  at  the  request  < 
specialized  agencies. 

3.  It  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  a 
specified  elsewhere  in  the  present  Charter  or 
may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Voting 

Article  67 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Economic  and  Soci 
Council  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Counc 
shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  prese: 
and  voting. 

Procedure 

Article  68 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  set  i 
commissions  in  economic  and  social  fields  and  f 
the  promotion  of  human  rights,  and  such  oth 
commissions  as  may  be  required  for  the  perfon 
ance  of  its  functions. 

Article  69 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  invi 
any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  to  participa 
without  vote,  in  its  deliberations  on  any  matt* 
of  particular  concern  to  that  Member. 
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Article  70 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  make 
itrangements  for  representatives  of  the  special- 
mi  agencies  to  participate,  Avithout  vote,  in  its 
liberations  and  in  those  of  the  commissions 
itablished  by  it,  and  for  its  representatives  to 
wirticipate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  specialized 
igencies. 

Article  71 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  make 
uitable  arrangements  for  consultation  with  non- 
governmental organizations  which  are  concerned 
vith  matters  within  its  competence.  Such  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  with  international  or- 
ganizations and,  where  appropriate,  with  national 
wganizations  after  consultation  with  the  Member 
>f  the  United  Nations  concerned. 

Article  72 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  adopt 
ts  own  rules  of  procedure,  including  the  method  of 
electing  its  President. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  meet 
is  required  in  accordance  with  its  rules,  which 
hall  include  provision  for  the  convening  of  meet- 
ngs  on  the  request  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

Chapter  XI :  Declaration  Regarding  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories 

Article  73 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  have  or 
issume  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of 
erritories  whose  peoples  have  not  yet  attained 
l  full  measure  of  self-government  recognize  the 
)rinciple  that  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
hese  territories  are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a 
acred  trust  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  ut- 
Qost,  within  the  system  of  international  peace  and 
ecurity  established  by  the  present  Charter,  the 
veil-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories, 
ind,  to  this  end : 

a.  to  ensure,  with  due  respect  for  the  culture  of 
he  peoples  concerned,  their  political,  economic, 
ocial,  and  educational  advancement,  their  just 
reatment,  and  their  protection  against  abuses; 

b.  to  develop  self-government,  to  take  due  ac- 
sount  of  the  political  aspirations  of  the  peoples, 
aid  to  assist  them  in  the  progressive  development 


of  their  free  political  institutions,  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  territory  and  its 
peoples  and  their  varying  stages  of  advancement; 

c.  to  further  international  peace  and  security; 

d.  to  promote  constructive  measures  of  develop- 
ment, to  encourage  research,  and  to  cooperate  with 
one  another  and,  when  and  where  appropriate, 
with  specialized  international  bodies  with  a  view 
to  the  practical  achievement  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  scientific  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Article; 
and 

e.  to  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary-General 
for  information  purposes,  subject  to  such  limita- 
tion as  security  and  constitutional  considerations 
may  require,  statistical  and  other  information  of 
a  technical  nature  relating  to  economic,  social,  and 
educational  conditions  in  the  territories  for  which 
they  are  respectively  responsible  other  than  those 
territories  to  which  Chapters  XII  and  XIII  apply. 

Article  74- 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  also  agree  that 
their  policy  in  respect  of  the  territories  to  which 
this  Chapter  applies,  no  less  than  in  respect  of  their 
metropolitan  areas,  must  be  based  on  the  general 
principle  of  good-neighborliness,  due  account  be- 
ing taken  of  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  in  social,  economic,  and  commercial 
matters. 

Chapter  XII :  International  Trusteeship 
System 

Article  75 

The  United  Nations  shall  establish  under  its 
authority  an  international  trusteeship  system  for 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  such  terri- 
tories as  may  be  placed  thereunder  by  subsequent 
individual  agreements.  These  territories  are 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  trust  territories. 

Article  76 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system, 
in  accordance  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  laid  down  in  Article  1  of  the  present  Char- 
ter, shall  be  : 

a.  to  further  international  peace  and  security; 

b.  to  promote  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  trust  territories,  and  their  progressive  develop- 
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ment  towards  self-government  or  independence 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  territory  and  its  peoples  and  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
and  as  may  be  provided  by  the  terms  of  each  trus- 
teeship agreement; 

c.  to  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and 
for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion,  and  to 
encourage  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world ;  and 

d.  to  ensure  equal  treatment  in  social,  economic, 
and  commercial  matters  for  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  nationals,  and  also  equal 
treatment  for  the  latter  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  without  prejudice  to  the  attainment  of  the 
foregoing  objectives  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  80. 

Article  77 

1.  The  trusteeship  system  shall  apply  to  such 
territories  in  the  following  categories  as  may  be 
placed  thereunder  by  means  of  trusteeship  agree- 
ments : 

a.  territories  now  held  under  mandate ; 

b.  territories  which  may  be  detached  from 
enemy  states  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World 
War;  and 

c.  territories  voluntarily  placed  under  the  sys- 
tem by  states  responsible  for  their  administration. 

2.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  agreement 
as  to  which  territories  in  the  foregoing  categories 
will  be  brought  under  the  trusteeship  system  and 
upon  what  terms. 

Article  78 

The  trusteeship  system  shall  not  apply  to  terri- 
tories which  have  become  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  relationship  among  which  shall  be  based 
on  respect  for  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality. 

Article  79 

The  terms  of  trusteeship  for  each  territory  to 
be  placed  under  the  trusteeship  system,  including 
any  alteration  or  amendment,  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  states  directly  concerned,  including  the 
mandatory  power  in  the  case  of  territories  held 
under  mandate  by  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  shall  be  approved  as  provided  for  in 
Articles  83  and  85. 
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Article  80 

1.  Except  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  indi vidua 
trusteeship  agreements,  made  under  Articles  T> 
79,  and  81,  placing  each  territory  under  the  trot 
teeship  system,  and  until  such  agreements  hav 
been  concluded,  nothing  in  this  Chapter  shall  b 
construed  in  or  of  itself  to  alter  in  any  manne 
the  rights  whatsoever  of  any  states  or  any  people 
or  the  terms  of  existing  international  instrument 
to  which  Members  of  the  United  Nations  may  re 
spectively  be  parties. 

2.  Paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  not  be  in 
terpreted  as  giving  grounds  for  delay  or  postpone 
ment  of  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  agree 
ments  for  placing  mandated  and  other  territorie 
under  the  trusteeship  system  as  provided  for 
Article  77. 

Article  81 

The  trusteeship  agreement  shall  in  each  cas 
include  the  terms  under  which  the  trust  territo 
will  be  administered  and  designate  the  autho... 
which  will  exercise  the  administration  of  the  trus 
territory.  Such  authority,  hereinafter  called  th 
administering  authority,  may  be  one  or  more  state 
or  the  Organization  itself. 

Article  82 

There  may  be  designated,  in  any  trusteeshi] 
agreement,  a  strategic  area  or  areas  which  ma; 
include  part  or  all  of  the  trust  territory  to  whicl 
the  agreement  applies,  without  prejudice  to  am  i 
special    agreement   or    agreements    made   unde:  i 
Article  43. 

Article  83 


1.  All  functions  of  the  United  Nations  relating 
to  strategic  areas,  including  the  approval  of  thi 
terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and  of  then 
alteration  or  amendment,  shall  be  exercised  by  th( 
Security  Council. 

2.  The  basic  objectives  set  forth  in  Article  7 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  people  of  each  strategi 
area. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall,  subject  to  th< 
provisions  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and  with 
out  prejudice  to  security  considerations,  avai 
itself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Counci! 
to  perform  those  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
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nder  the  trusteeship  system  relating  to  political, 
conomic,  social,  and  educational  matters  in  the 
:rategic  areas. 

Article  84 

It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  administering  author  - 
ty  to  ensure  that  the  trust  territory  shall  play  its 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
ecurity.  To  this  end  the  administering  authority 
my  make  use  of  volunteer  forces,  facilities,  and 
ssistance  from  the  trust  territory  in  carrying  out 
lie  obligations  towards  the  Security  Council  un- 
ertaken  in  this  regard  by  the  administering  au- 
hority,  as  well  as  for  local  defense  and  the  main- 
enance  of  law  and  order  within  the  trust  territory. 

Article  85 

1.  The  functions  of  the  United  Nations  with 
egard  to  trusteeship  agreements  for  all  areas  not 
lesignated  as  strategic,  including  the  approval  of 
be  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and  of 
heir  alteration  or  amendment,  shall  be  exercised 
y  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  operating  under 
he  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  assist 
he  General  Assembly  in  carrying  out  these 
unctions. 

Chapter  XIII:  The  Trusteeship  Council 

Composition 
Article  86 

1.  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
ollowing  Members  of  the  United  Nations : 

a.  those  Members  administering  trust  terri- 
ories ; 

b.  such  of  those  Members  mentioned  by  name 
a  Article  23  as  are  not  administering  trust  terri- 
ories;  and 

c.  as  many  other  Members  elected  for  three-year 
erms  by  the  General  Assembly  as  may  be  necessary 
o  ensure  that  the  total  number  of  members  of 
he  Trusteeship  Council  is  equally  divided  between 
hose  Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  ad- 
ainister  trust  territories  and  those  which  do  not. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall 
lesignate  one  specially  qualified  person  to  repre- 
ent  it  therein. 


Functions  and  Powers 

Article  87 

The  General  Assembly  and,  under  its  author- 
ity, the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  carrying  out  their 
functions,  may : 

a.  consider  reports  submitted  by  the  administer- 
ing authority; 

b.  accept  petitions  and  examine  them  in  con- 
sultation with  the  administering  authority; 

c.  provide  for  periodic  visits  to  the  respective 
trust  territories  at  times  agreed  upon  with  the 
administering  authority ;  and 

d.  take  these  and  other  actions  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements. 

Article  88 

The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  formulate  a 
questionnaire  on  the  political,  economic,  social, 
and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  trust  territory,  and  the  administering 
authority  for  each  trust  territory  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  General  Assembly  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  upon  the 
basis  of  such  questionnaire. 

Voting 

Article  89 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall 
be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 

Procedure 

Article  90 

1.  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  adopt  its  own 
rules  of  procedure,  including  the  method  of  select- 
ing its  President. 

2.  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  meet  as  re- 
quired in  accordance  with  its  rules,  which  shall 
include  provision  for  the  convening  of  meetings 
on  the  request  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

Article  91 

The  Trusteeship  Council  shall,  when  appropri- 
ate, avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  of  the  specialized  agencies 
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in  regard  to  matters  with  which  they  are  respec- 
tively concerned. 

Chapter  XIV:  The  International  Court  of 
Justice 

Article  92 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  shall  be  the 
principal  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  shall  function  in  accordance  with  the  annexed 
Statute,  which  is  based  upon  the  Statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  and 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  present  Charter. 

Article  93 

1.  All  Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  ipso 
facto  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

2.  A  state  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  may  become  a  party  to  the  Statute  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  conditions 
to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  General 
Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Article  94 

1.  Each  Member  of  the  United  Nations  under- 
takes to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  in  any  case  to  which  it 
is  a  party. 

2.  If  any  party  to  a  case  fails  to  perform  the 
obligations  incumbent  upon  it  under  a  judgment 
rendered  by  the  Court,  the  other  party  may  have 
recourse  to  the  Security  Council,  which  may,  if  it 
deems  necessary,  make  recommendations  or  de- 
cide upon  measures  to  be  taken  to  give  effect  to 
the  judgment. 

Article  95 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  prevent 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  from  entrusting 
the  solution  of  their  differences  to  other  tribunals 
by  virtue  of  agreements  already  in  existence  or 
which  may  be  concluded  in  the  future. 

Article  96 

1.  The  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council  may  request  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal 
question. 
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2.  Other   organs   of   the   United    Nations   an 
specialized  agencies,  which  may  at  any  time  k  t 
so  authorized  by  the.  General  Assembly,  may  alt;  . 
request  advisory  opinions  of  the  Court  on  legs  ( 
questions  arising  within  the  scope  of  their  acti\ 
ities. 

Chapter  XV :  The  Secretariat 

Article  07 


The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secret  an 
General  and  such  staff  as  the  Organization  ma 
require.  The  Secretary-General  shall  be  &\ 
pointed  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recoir 
mendation  of  the  Security  Council.  He  shall  b 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Organizatioi 

Article  98 

The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in  that  capacit 
in  all  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  th 
Security  Council,  of?  the  Economic  and  Socia 
Council,  and  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  sha' 
perform  such  other  functions  as  are  entrusted  t 
him  by  these  organs.  The  Secretary-General  sha! 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembl 
on  the  work  of  the  Organization. 

Article  99 

The  Secretary-General  may  bring  to  the  after) 
tion  of  the  Security  Council  any  matter  which  r 
his  opinion  may  threaten  the  maintenance  of  in 
ternational  peace  and  security. 

Article  100 


1.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  Secre 
tary-General  and  the  staff  shall  not  seek  or  receiv 
instructions  from  any  government  or  from  an;  I 
other  authority  external  to  the  Organizatior 
They  shall  refrain  from  any  action  which  migh 
reflect  on  their  position  as  international  official 
responsible  only  to  the  Organization. 

2.  Each  Member  of  the  United  Nations  under 
takes  to  respect  the  exclusively  internationa 
character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
General  and  the  staff  and  not  to  seek  to  influenc 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

Article  101 

1.  The  staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre 
tary-General  under  regulations  established  by  th 
General  Assembly. 
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2.  Appropriate  staffs  shall  be  permanently 
assigned  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Brusteeship  Council,  and,  as  required,  to  other 
argans  of  the  United  Nations.  These  staffs  shall 
form  a  part  of  the  Secretariat. 

8.  The  paramount  consideration  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  staff  and  in  the  determination  of 
:he  conditions  of  service  shall  be  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency,  com- 
petence, and  integrity.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid 
:o  the  importance  of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as  wide 
i  geographical  basis  as  possible. 

Chapter  XVI:  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Article  102 

1.  Every  treaty  and  every  international  agree- 
nent  entered  into  by  any  Member  of  the  United 
Cations  after  the  present  Charter  comes  into  force 
hall  as  soon  as  possible  be  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  and  published  by  it. 

2.  No  party  to  any  such  treaty  or  international 
igreement  which  has  not  been  registered  in  ac- 
ordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of 
his  Article  may  invoke  that  treaty  or  agreement 
•efore  any  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  103 

In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  obligations 
f  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  under  the 
iresent  Charter  and  their  obligations  under  any 
ther  international  agreement,  their  obligations 
nder  the  present  Charter  shall  prevail. 

Article  104 

The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of 
ach  of  its  Members  such  legal  capacity  as  may  be 
ecessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  the 
ulfillment  of  its  purposes. 

Article  105 

1.  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory 
f  each  of  its  Members  such  privileges  and  im- 
tunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its 
urposes. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
ations  and  officials  of  the  Organization  shall 
milarly  enjoy  such  privileges  and  immunities  as 
re  necessary  for  the  independent  exercise  of  their 
inctions  in  connection  with  the  Organization. 
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3.  The  General  Assembly  may  make  recommen- 
dations with  a  view  to  determining  the  details  of 
the  application  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this 
Article  or  may  propose  conventions  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  for  this  purpose. 

Chapter  XVII:  Transitional  Security 
Arrangements 

Article  106 

Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  such  special 
agreements  referred  to  in  Article  43  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Security  Council  enable  it  to  begin 
the  exercise  of  its  responsibilities  under  Article 
42,  the  parties  to  the  Four-Nation  Declaration, 
signed  at  Moscow,  October  30,  1943,  and  France, 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 5  of  that  Declaration,  consult  with  one  an- 
other and  as  occasion  requires  with  other  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to  such  joint 
action  on  behalf  of  the  Organization  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Article  107 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  invalidate 
or  preclude  action,  in  relation  to  any  state  which 
during  the  Second  World  War  has  been  an  enemy 
of  any  signatory  to  the  present  Charter,  taken  or 
authorized  as  a  result  of  that  war  by  the  Govern- 
ments having  responsibility  for  such  action. 

Chapter  XVIII:  Amendments 

Article  108 

Amendments  to  the  present  Charter  shall  come 
into  force  for  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
when  they  have  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  ratified  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes  by  two  thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  including  all  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Article  109 

1.  A  General  Conference  of  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  present  Charter  may  be  held  at  a  date  and 
place  to  be  fixed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of  any 
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seven  members  of  the  Security  Council.  Each 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  shall  have  one  vote 
in  the  conference. 

2.  Any  alteration  of  the  present  Charter  rec- 
ommended by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  conference 
shall  take  effect  when  ratified  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  in- 
cluding all  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

3.  If  such  a  conference  has  not  been  held  before 
the  tenth  annual  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
following  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Charter,  the  proposal  to  call  such  a  conference 
shall  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  that  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  conference  shall  be 
held  if  so  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of  any 
seven  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Chapter  XIX :  Ratification  and  Signature 

Article  110 

1.  The  present  Charter  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
signatory  states  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  processes. 

2.  The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  shall  notify  all  the  signatory  states  of  each 
deposit  as  well  as  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Organization  when  he  has  been   appointed. 


'■>.  The  present  Charter  shall  come  into  force 
upon  the  deposit  of  ratifications  by  ihe  Republic 
of  China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  other  signatory 
states.  A  protocol  of  the  ratifications  depositedi 
shall  thereupon  be  drawn  up  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  which  shall  com- 
municate copies  thereof  to  all  the  signatory  slates. 

4.  The  states  signatory  to  the  present  Charter 
which  ratify  it  after  it  has  come  into  force  will 
become  original  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  respective  ratifi- 
cations. 

Article  111 

The  present  Charter,  of  which  the  Chinese. 
French,  Russian,  English,  and  Spanish  texts  are 
equally  authentic,  shall  remain  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Duly  certified  copies  thereof  shall 
be  transmitted  by  that  Government  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  other  signatory  states. 

In  faith  whereof  the  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Nations  have  signed 
the  present  Charter. 

Done  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-five. 


STATUTE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 


Article  1 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  estab- 
lished by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
as  the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  be  constituted  and  shall  function  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Statute. 

Chapter  I :  Organization  of  the  Court 

Article  2 

The  Court  shall  be  composed  of  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent judges,  elected  regardless  of  their  nation- 
ality from  among  persons  of  high  moral  character, 
who  possess  the  qualifications  required  in  their 
respective  countries  for  appointment  to  the  high- 
est judicial  offices,  or  are  jurisconsults  of  recog- 
nized competence  in  international  law. 


Article  3 

1.  The  Court  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members 
no  two  of  whom  may  be  nationals  of  the  same 
state. 

2.  A  person  who  for  the  purposes  of  member 
ship  in  the  Court  could  be  regarded  as  a  nationa 
of  more  than  one  state  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  na 
tional  of  the  one  in  which  he  ordinarily  exercises 
civil  and  political  rights. 

Article  4 

1.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  electee 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  by  the  Securitj 
Council  from  a  list  of  persons  nominated  by  th< 
national  groups  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi 
tration,  in  accordance  with  the  following  provi 
sions. 
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_'.  In  the  case  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
not  represented  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, candidates  shall  be  nominated  by  national 
■roups  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  their  gov- 
ernments under  the  same  conditions  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  by  Article  44  of  the  Convention  of  The 
■ague  of  1907  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
uitional  disputes. 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  a  slate  which  is 
i  party  to  the  present  Statute  but  is  not  a  Member 
»f  the  United  Nations  may  participate  in  electing 
he  members  of  the  Court  shall,  in  the  absence 
if  a  special  agreement,  be  laid  down  by  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  upon  recommendation  of  the  Secu- 
ity  Council. 

Article  5 

1.  At  least  three  months  before  the  date  of  the 
lection,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  shall  address  a  written  request  to  the  members 
f  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  belonging 
)  the  states  which  are  parties  to  the  present 
tatute.  and  to  the  members  of  the  national  groups 
ppointed  under  Article  4,  paragraph  2,  inviting 
lem  to  undertake,  within  a  given  time,  by  national 
roups,  the  nomination  of  persons  in  a  position  to 
:cept  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Court. 

2.  No  group  may  nominate  more  than  four  per- 
ms, not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  their 
irn  nationality.  In  no  case  may  the  number  of 
indidates  nominated  by  a  group  be  more  than 
suble  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled. 

Article  6 

Before  making  these  nominations,  each  national 
•oup  is  recommended  to  consult  its  highest  court 
'justice,  its  legal  faculties  and  schools  of  law,  and 
3  national  academies  and  national  sections  of 
ternational  academies  devoted  to  the  study  of 
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Article  7 


1.  The  Secretary-General  shall  prepare  a  list 
alphabetical  order  of  all  the  persons  thus  nom- 

ated.    Save  as  provided  in  Article  12,  paragraph 
these  shall  be  the  only  persons  eligible. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  shall  submit  this  list 
the   General    Assembly   and   to   the   Security 

)uncil. 
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Article  8 


The  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil shall  proceed  independently  of  one  another  to 
elect  the  members  of  the  Court. 

Article  9 
At  every  election,  the  electors  shall  bear  in  mind 
not  only  that  the  persons  to  be  elected  should  in- 
dividually possess  the  qualifications  required,  but 
also  that  in  the  body  as  a  whole  the  representation 
of  the  main  forms  of  civilization  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal legal  systems  of  the  world  should  be 
assured. 

Article  10 

1.  Those  candidates  who  obtain  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in 
the  Security  Council  shall  be  considered  as  elected. 

2.  Any  vote  of  the  Security  Council,  whether 
for  the  election  of  judges  or  for  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  conference  envisaged  in  Article 
12,  shall  be  taken  without  any  distinction  between 
permanent  and  non-permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

3.  In  the  event  of  more  than  one  national  of 
the  same  state  obtaining  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  votes  both  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  eldest  of  these  only  shall  be 
considered  as  elected. 

Article  11 

If,  after  the  first  meeting  held  for  the  purpose 
of  the  election,  one  or  more  seats  remain  to  be 
filled,  a  second  and,  if  necessary,  a  third  meeting 
shall  take  place. 

Article  12 

1.  If,  after  the  third  meeting,  one  or  more  seats 
still  remain  unfilled,  a  joint  conference  consisting 
of  six  members,  three  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  three  by  the  Security  Council,  may 
be  formed  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  either  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  by  the  vote  of  an  absolute 
majority  one  name  for  each  seat  still  vacant,  to 
submit  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  for  their  respective  acceptance. 

2.  If  the  joint  conference  is  unanimously 
agreed  upon  any  person  who  fulfils  the  required 
conditions,  he  may  be  included  in  its  list,  even 
though  he  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  nomina- 
tions referred  to  in  Article  7. 
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3.  If  the  joint  conference  is  satisfied  that  it  will 
not  be  successful  in  procuring  an  election,  those 
members  of  the  Court  who  have  already  been 
elected  shall,  within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Security  Council,  proceed  to  fill  the  vacant  seats 
by  selection  from  among  those  candidates  who  have 
obtained  votes  either  in  the  General  Assembly  or 
in  the  Security  Council. 

4.  In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  among  the 
judges,  the  eldest  judge  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

Article  13 

1.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  for 
nine  years  and  may  be  re-elected ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  judges  elected  at  the  first  elec- 
tion, the  terms  of  five  judges  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  three  years  and  the  terms  of  five  more 
judges  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  six  years. 

2.  The  judges  whose  terms  are  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  above-mentioned  initial  periods  of  three 
and  six  years  shall  be  chosen  by  lot  to  be  drawn  by 
the  Secretary-General  immediately  after  the  first 
election  has  been  completed. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  continue  to 
discharge  their  duties  until  their  places  have  been 
filled.  Though  replaced,  they  shall  finish  any 
cases  which  they  may  have  begun. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  resignation  of  a  member 
of  the  Court,  the  resignation  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Court  for  transmission  to  the 
Secretary-General.  This  last  notification  makes 
the  place  vacant. 

Article  llf. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  same  method  as 
that  laid  down  for  the  first  election,  subject  to  the 
following  provision :  the  Secretary-General  shall, 
within  one  month  of  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy, 
proceed  to  issue  the  invitations  provided  for  in 
Article  5,  and  the  date  of  the  election  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Security  Council. 

Article  15 

A  member  of  the  Court  elected  to  replace  a 
member  whose  term  of  office  has  not  expired  shall 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  predecessor's 
term. 

Article  16 

1.  No  member  of  the  Court  may  exercise  any 
political  or  administrative  function,  or  engage  in 
any  other  occupation  of  a  professional  nature. 
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2.  Any  doubt  on  this  {joint  shall  be  settled  by 
the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Article  17 

1.  No  member  of  the  Court  may  act  as  agent, 
counsel,  or  advocate  in  any  case. 

2.  No  member  may  participate  in  the  decision 
of  any  case  in  which  he  has  previously  taken  part 
as  agent,  counsel,  or  advocate  for  one  of  the  parties, 
or  as  a  member  of  a  national  or  international 
court,  or  of  a  commission  of  enquiry,  or  in  any 
other  capacity. 

3.  Any  doubt  on  this  point  shall  be  settled  by 
the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Article  18 

1.  No  member  of  the  Court  can  be  dismissed  , 
unless,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  other! 
members,  he  has  ceased  to  fulfil  the  required  con- 
ditions. 

2.  Formal  notification  thereof  shall  be  made  to 
the  Secretary -General  by  the  Registrar. 

3.  This  notification  makes  the  place  vacant. 

Article  19 
The  members  of  the  Court,  when  engaged  on 
the  business  of  the  Court,  shall  enjoy  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities. 

Article  20 
Every  member  of  the  Court  shall,  before  taking 
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up  his  duties,  make  a  solemn  declaration  in  open 
court  that  he  will  exercise  his  powers  impartially 
and  conscientiously. 

Article  21 

1.  The  Court  shall  elect  its  President  and  Vice- 
President  for  three  years ;  they  may  be  re-elected. 

2.  The  Court  shall  appoint  its  Registrar  and 
may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  such  othei 
officers  as  may  be  necessary. 

Article  22 

1.  The  seat  of  the  Court  shall  be  established  a< 
The  Hague.    This,  however,  shall  not  prevent  the 
Court  from  sitting  and  exercising  its  functions  : 
elsewhere  whenever  the  Court  considers  it  desir 
able. 

2.  The  President  and  the  Registrar  shall  resid* 
at  the  seat  of  the  Court. 

Article  23 

1.  The  Court  shall  remain  permanently  in  ses 
sion,  except  during  the  judicial  vacations,  the 
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■  dates  and  duration  of  which  shall  bo  fixed  by  the 
!  Court. 

2.  Members  of  the  Court  are  entitled  to  peri- 
odic leave,  the  dates  and  duration  of  which  shall 

i  be  fixed  by  the  Court,  having  in  mind  the  distance 
between  The  Hague  and  the  home  of  each  judge. 

3.  Members  of  the  Court  shall  be  bound,  un- 
!  less  they  are  on  leave  or  prevented  from  attending 

by  illness  or  other  serious  reasons  duly  explained 
to  the  President,  to  hold  themselves  permanently 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Court. 

Article  24 

1.  If,  for  some  special  reason,  a  member  of  the 
Court  considers  that  he  should  not  take  part  in  the 

I  decision  of  a  particular  case,  he  shall  so  inform  the 
President. 

2.  If  the  President  considers  that  for  some  spe- 
|  cial  reason  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  should 
I  not  sit  in  a  particular  case,  he  shall  give  him  notice 

accordingly. 

3.  If  in  any  such  case  the  member  of  the  Court 
i  and  the  President  disagree,  the  matter  shall  be 

settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Article  25 

1.  The  full  Court  shall  sit  except  when  it  is  ex- 
J  pressly  provided  otherwise  in  the  present  Statute. 

2.  Subject  to  the  condition  that  the  number  of 
I  judges  available  to  constitute  the  Court  is  not 

thereby  reduced  below  eleven,  the  Rules  of  the 
(Court  may  provide  for  allowing  one  or  more 
i  judges,  according  to  circumstances  and  in  rotation, 

to  be  dispensed  from  sitting. 

3.  A  quorum  of  nine  judges  shall  suffice  to  con- 
stitute the  Court. 

Article  26 

1.  The  Court  may  from  time  to  time  form  one 
or  more  chambers,  composed  of  three  or  more 
judges  as  the  Court  may  determine,  for  dealing 
with  particular  categories  of  cases;  for  example, 

,  labor  cases  and  cases  relating  to  transit  and  com- 
Jmunications. 

2.  The  Court  may  at  any  time  form  a  chamber 
i  for  dealing  with  a  particular  case.    The  number  of 

judges  to  constitute  such  a  chamber  shall  be  de- 
jtermined  by  the  Court  with  the  approval  of  the 
parties. 

3.  Cases  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the 
I  chambers  provided  for  in  this  Article  if  the  parties 
iso  request. 


Article  27 
A  judgment  given  by  any  of  the  chambers  pro- 
vided for  in  Articles  2G  and  29  shall  be  considered 
as  rendered  by  the  Court. 

Article  28 

The  chambers  provided  for  in  Articles  26  and 
29  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  sit  and 
exercise  their  functions  elsewhere  than  at  The 
Hague. 

Article  29 

With  a  view  to  the  speedy  despatch  of  business, 
the  Court  shall  form  annually  a  chamber  com- 
posed of  five  judges  which,  afc  the  request  of  the 
parties,  may  hear  and  determine  cases  by  summary 
procedure.  In  addition,  two  judges  shall  be  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  replacing  judges  who 
find  it  impossible  to  sit. 

Article  30 

1.  The  Court  shall  frame  rules  for  carrying  out 
its  functions.  In  particular,  it  shall  lay  down 
rules  of  procedure. 

2.  The  Rules  of  the  Court  may  provide  for  as- 
sessors to  sit  with  the  Court  or  with  any  of  its 
chambers,  without  the  right  to  vote. 

Article  31 

1.  Judges  of  the  nationality  of  each  of  the  pai'ties 
shall  retain  their  right  to  sit  in  the  case  before  the 
Court. 

2.  If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  Bench  a  judge 
of  the  nationality  of  one  of  the  parties,  any  other 
party  may  choose  a  person  to  sit  as  judge.  Such 
person  shall  be  chosen  preferably  from  among 
those  persons  who  have  been  nominated  as  candi- 
dates as  provided  in  Articles  4  and  5. 

3.  If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  Bench  no 
judge  of  the  nationality  of  the  parties,  each  of 
these  parties  may  proceed  to  choose  a  judge  as 
provided  in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article. 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply  to 
the  case  of  Articles  26  and  29.  In  such  cases,  the 
President  shall  request  one  or,  if  necessary,  two 
of  the  members  of  the  Court  forming  the  chamber 
to  give  place  to  the  members  of  the  Court  of  the 
nationality  of  the  parties  concerned,  and,  failing 
such,  or  if  they  are  unable  to  be  present,  to  the 
judges  specially  chosen  by  the  parties. 

5.  Should  there  be  several  parties  in  the  same 
interest,  they  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  preced- 
ing provisions,  be  reckoned  as  one  party  only. 
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Any  doubt  upon  this  point  shall  be  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court. 

6.  Judges  chosen  as  laid  down  in  paragraphs 
2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Article  shall  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions required  by  Articles  2,  17  (paragraph  2), 
20,  and  24  of  the  present  Statute.  They  shall  take 
part  in  the  decision  on  terms  of  complete  equality 
with  their  colleagues. 

Article  32 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Court  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary. 

2.  The  President  shall  receive  a  special  annual 
allowance. 

3.  The  Vice-President  shall  receive  a  special 
allowance  for  every  day  on  which  he  acts  as  Pres- 
ident. 

4.  The  judges  chosen  under  Article  31,  other 
than  members  of  the  Court,  shall  receive  compen- 
sation for  each  day  on  which  they  exercise  their 
functions. 

5.  These  salaries,  allowances,  and  compensation 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly.  They  may 
not  be  decreased  during  the  term  of  office. 

6.  The  salary  of  the  Registrar  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Court. 

7.  Regulations  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
shall  fix  the  conditions  under  which  retirement 
pensions  may  be  given  to  members  of  the  Court 
and  to  the  Registrar,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  members  of  the  Court  and  the  Registrar 
shall  have  their  traveling  expenses  refunded. 

8.  The  above  salaries,  allowances,  and  compen- 
sation shall  be  free  of  all  taxation. 

Article  33 

The  expenses  of  the  Court  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  Nations  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  General  Assembly. 

Chapter  II :  Competence  of  the  Court 

Article  31^ 

1.  Only  states  may  be  parties  in  cases  before  the 
Court. 

2.  The  Court,  subject  to  and  in  conformity  with 
its  Rules,  may  request  of  public  international  or- 
ganizations information  relevant  to  cases  before 
it,  and  shall  receive  such  information  presented 
by  such  organizations  on  their  own  initiative. 

3.  Whenever  the  construction  of  the  constitu- 
ent instrument  of  a  public  international  organiza- 
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tion  or  of  an  international  convention  adopted 
thereunder  is  in  question  in  a  case  before  the 
Court,  the  Registrar  shall  so  notify  the  public 
international  organization  concerned  and  shall 
communicate  to  it  copies  of  all  the  written 
proceedings. 

Article  35 

1.  The  Court  shall  be  open  to  the  states  parties 
to  the  present  Statute. 

2.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Court  shall 
be  open  to  other  states  shall,  subject  to  the  special 
provisions  contained  in  treaties  in  force,  be  laid 
down  by  the  Security  Council,  but  in  no  case  shall 
such  conditions  place  the  parties  in  a  position  of 
inequality  before  the  Court. 

3.  When  a  state  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  is  a  party  to  a  case,  the  Court 
shall  fix  the  amount  which  that  party  is  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expenses  of  the  Court.  This 
provision  shall  not  apply  if  such  state  is  bearing 
a  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Court. 

Article  36 

1.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  all 
cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  it  and  all  matters 
specially  provided  for  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  or  in  treaties  and  conventions  in  force. 

2.  The  states  parties  to  the  present  Statute  may 
at  any  time  declare  that  they  recognize  as  com- 
pulsory ipso  facto  and  without  special  agreement, 
in  relation  to  any  other  state  accepting  the  same 
obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  all  legal 
disputes  concerning : 

a.  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

b.  any  question  of  international  law ; . 

c.  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established, 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  an  international 
obligation ; 

d.  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  the  breach  of  an  international  obligation. 

3.  The  declarations  referred  to  above  may  be 
made  unconditionally  or  on  condition  of  reciproc- 
ity on  the  part  of  several  or  certain  states,  or  for  a 
certain  time. 

4.  Such  declarations  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  whoi 
shall  transmit  copies  thereof  to  the  parties  to  the 
Statute  and  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court. 

5.  Declarations  made  under  Article  36  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  and  which  are  still  in  force  shall  be  deemed, 
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is  between  the  parties  to  the  present  Statute,  to  be 
llceptances  of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Just  ice  for  the  period  which 
hey  -'till  have  to  run  and  in  accordance  with  their 
erins. 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
}ourt  has  jurisdiction,  the  matter  shall  be  settled 
>y  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Article  37 

Whenever  a  treaty  or  convention  in  force  pro- 
ides  for  reference  of  a  matter  to  a  tribunal  to 
iave  been  instituted  by  the  League  of  Nations,  or 
I  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
he  matter  shall,  as  between  the  parties  to  the  pres- 
itute,  be  referred  to  the  International  Court 
f  Justice. 

Article  38 

1.  The  Court,  whose  function  is  to  decide  in 
ccordance  with  international  law  such  disputes 
s  are  submitted  to  it,  shall  apply : 

a.  international  conventions,  whether  general  or 
articular,  establishing  rules  expressly  recognized 
y  the  contesting  states ; 

b.  international  custom,  as  evidence  of  a  general 
ractice  accepted  as  law; 

c.  the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by 
ivilized  nations; 

d.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  59,  judi- 
lal  decisions  and  the  teachings  of  the  most  highly 
aalified  publicists  of  the  various  nations,  as  sub- 
diary  means  for  the  determination  of  rules  of 
iw. 

2.  This  provision  shall  not  prejudice  the  power 
f  the  Court  to  decide  a  case  ex  aequo  et  bono,  if 
le  parties  agree  thereto. 

Chapter  III :  Procedure 

Article  39 

1.  The  official  languages  of  the  Court  shall  be 
rench  and  English.  If  the  parties  agree  that  the 
ise  shall  be  conducted  in  French,  the  judgment 
lall  be  delivered  in  French.  If  the  parties  agree 
lat  the  case  shall  be  conducted  in  English,  the 
idgment  shall  be  delivered  in  English. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  as  to  which 
fcguage  shall  be  employed,  each  party  may,  in 
le  pleadings,  use  the  language  which  it  prefers; 
le  decision  of  the  Court  shall  be  given  in  French 
id  English.    In  this  case  the  Court  shall  at  the 
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same  time  determine  which  of  the  two  texts  shall 
be  considered  as  authoritative. 

3.  The  Court  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  party, 
authorize  a  language  other  than  French  or  English 
to  be  used  liy  that  party. 

Article  40 

1.  Cases  are  brought  before  the  Court,  as  the 
case  may  be,  either  by  the  notification  of  the  special 
agreement  or  by  a  written  application  addressed 
to  the  Registrar.  In  either  case  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  and  the  parties  shall  be  indicated. 

2.  The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  communicate 
the  application  to  all  concerned. 

3.  He  shall  also  notify  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  through  the  Secretary-General, 
and  also  any  other  states  entitled  to  appear  before 
the  Court, 

Article  1^1 

1.  The  Court  shall  have  the  power  to  indicate, 
if  it  considers  that  circumstances  so  require,  any 
provisional  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  respective  rights  of  either  party. 

2.  Pending  the  final  decision,  notice  of  the 
measures  suggested  shall  forthwith  be  given  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  Security  Council. 

Article  1$ 

1.  The  parties  shall  be  represented  by  agents. 

2.  They  may  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  or 
advocates  before  the  Court. 

3.  The  agents,  counsel,  and  advocates  of  parties 
before  the  Court  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
immunities  necessary  to  the  independent  exercise 
of  their  duties. 

Article  1$ 

1.  The  procedure  shall  consist  of  two  parts: 
written  and  oral. 

2.  The  written  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the 
communication  to  the  Court  and  to  the  parties  of 
memorials,  counter-memorials  and,  if  necessary, 
replies ;  also  all  papers  and  documents  in  support. 

3.  These  communications  shall  be  made  through 
the  Registrar,  in  the  order  and  within  the  time 
fixed  by  the  Court. 

4.  A  certified  copy  of  every  document  produced 
by  one  party  shall  be  communicated  to  the  other 
party. 

5.  The  oral  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the 
hearing  by  the  Court  of  witnesses,  experts,  agents, 
counsel,  and  advocates. 
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Article  44 

1.  For  the  service  of  all  notices  upon  persons 
other  than  the  agents,  counsel,  and  advocates,  the 
Court  shall  apply  direct  to  the  government  of  the 
state  upon  whose  territory  the  notice  has  to  be 
served. 

2.  The  same  provision  shall  apply  whenever 
steps  are  to  be  taken  to  procure  evidence  on  the 
spot. 

Article  45 

The  hearing  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
President  or,  if  he  is  unable  to  preside,  of  the  Vice- 
President;  if  neither  is  able  to  preside,  the  senior 
judge  present  shall  preside. 

Article  Jfi 
The  hearing  in  Court  shall  be  public,  unless  the 
Court  shall  decide  otherwise,  or  unless  the  parties 
demand  that  the  public  be  not  admitted. 

Article  47 

1.  Minutes  shall  be  made  at  each  hearing  and 
signed  by  the  Registrar  and  the  President. 

2.  These  minutes  alone  shall  be  authentic. 

Article  48 

The  Court  shall  make  orders  for  the  conduct  of 
the  case,  shall  decide  the  form  and  time  in  which 
each  party  must  conclude  its  arguments,  and  make 
all  arrangements  connected  with  the  taking  of 
evidence. 

Article  1ft 

The  Court  may,  even  before  the  hearing  begins, 
call  upon  the  agents  to  produce  any  document  or 
to  supply  any  explanations.  Formal  note  shall  be 
taken  of  any  refusal. 

Article  50 
The  Court  may,  at  any  time,  entrust  any  indi- 
vidual, body,  bureau,  commission,  or  other  organ- 
ization that  it  may  select,  with  the  task  of  carrying 
out  an  enquiry  or  giving  an  expert  opinion. 

Article  51 

During  the  hearing  any  relevant  questions  are 
to  be  put  to  the  witnesses  and  experts  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Court  in  the  rules  of 
procedure  referred  to  in  Article  30: 

Article  52 
After  the  Court  has  received  the  proofs  and  evi- 
dence within  the  time  specified  for  the  purpose, 


it  may  refuse  to  accept  any  further  oral  or  writtei 
evidence  that  one  party  may  desire  to  present  un 
less  the  other  side  consents. 

Article  53 

1.  Whenever  one  of  the  parties  does  not  appea 
before  the  Court,  or  fails  to  defend  its  case,  th 
other  party  may  call  upon  the  Court  to  decide  ii 
favor  of  its  claim. 

2.  The  Court  must,  before  doing  so,  satisfy  it 
self,  not  only  that  it  has  jurisdiction  in  accordanc 
with  Articles  36  and  37,  but  also  that  the  claim  i 
well  founded  in  fact  and  law. 

Article  54. 

1.  When,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Courl 
the  agents,  counsel,  and  advocates  have  complete 
their  presentation  of  the  case,  the  President  sha] 
declare  the  hearing  closed. 

2.  The  Court  shall  withdraw  to  consider  th 
judgment. 

3.  The  deliberations  of  the  Court  shall  tak 
place  in  private  and  remain  secret. 

Article  55 

1.  All  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majorit 
of  the  judges  present. 

2.  In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  Pres 
ident  or  the  judge  who  acts  in  his  place  shall  hav 
a  casting  vote. 

Article  56 

1.  The  judgment  shall  state  the  reasons  o: 
which  it  is  based. 

2.  It  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  judges  wh 
have  taken  part  in  the  decision. 

Article  57 

If  the  judgment  does  not  represent  in  whole  o 
in  part  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  an 
judge  shall  be  entitled  to  deliver  a  separate  opinior 

Article  58 

The  judgment  shall  be  signed  by  the  Presiden 
and  by  the  Registrar.  It  shall  be  read  in  ope 
court,  due  notice  having  been  given  to  the  agent; 

Article  59 

The  decision  of  the  Court  has  no  binding  fore 
except  between  the  parties  and  in  respect  of  tha 
particular  case. 
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Article  60 


The  judgment  is  final  and  without  appeal.  In 
the  event  of  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  or  scope  of 
the  judgment,  the  Court  shall  construe  it  upon  the 
request  of  any  party. 

Article  61 

1.  An  application  for  revision  of  a  judgment 
may  be  made  only  when  it  is  based  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  some  fact  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a 
derisive  factor,  which  fact  was,  when  the  judg- 
ment was  given,  unknown  to  the  Court  and  also 
to  the  party  claiming  revision,  always  provided 
that  such  ignorance  was  not  due  to  negligence. 

2.  The  proceedings  for  revision  shall  be  opened 
m  a  judgment  of  the  Court  expressly  recording 
he  existence  of  the  new  fact,  recognizing  that  it 
las  such  a  character  as  to  lay  the  case  open  to 
■evision,  and  declaring  the  application  admissible 
>n  this  ground. 

3.  The  Court  may  require  previous  compliance 
vith  the  terms  of  the  judgment  before  it  admits 
)roceedings  in  revision. 

4.  The  application  for  revision  must  be  made 
it  latest  within  six  months  of  the  discovery  of  the 
lew  fact. 

5.  No  application  for  revision  may  be  made 
ifter  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
udgment. 

Article  62 

1.  Should  a  state  consider  that  it  has  an  inter- 
st  of  a  legal  nature  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
lecision  in  the  case,  it  may  submit  a  request  to 
he  Court  to  be  permitted  to  intervene. 

2.  It  shall  be  for  the  Court  to  decide  upon  this 
equest. 

Article  63 

1.  Whenever  the  construction  of  a  convention 
5  which  states  other  than  those  concerned  in  the 
ise  are  parties  is  in  question,  the  Registrar  shall 
otify  all  such  states  forthwith. 

2.  Every  state  so  notified  has  the  right  to  inter- 
ene  in  the  proceedings ;  but  if  it  uses  this  right, 
ie  construction  given  by  the  judgment  will  be 
jually  binding  upon  it. 

Article  64. 

Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Court,  each 
arty  shall  bear  its  own  costs. 
652271 — 43 4 
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Chapter  IV:  Advisory  Opinions 
Article  65 

1.  The  Court  may  give  an  advisory  opinion  on 
any  legal  question  at  the  request  of  whatever  body 
may  be  authorized  by  or  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  make  such  a 
request. 

2.  Questions  upon  which  the  advisory  opinion 
of  the  Court  is  asked  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Court  by  means  of  a  written  request  containing 
an  exact  statement  of  the  question  upon  which  an 
opinion  is  required,  and  accompanied  by  all  docu- 
ments likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  question. 

Article  66 

1.  The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of 
the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  to  all  states 
entitled  to  appear  before  the  Court. 

2.  The  Registrar  shall  also,  by  means  of  a  special 
and  direct  communication,  notify  any  state  entitled 
to  appear  before  the  Court  or  international  organ- 
ization considered  by  the  Court,  or,  should  it  not 
be  sitting,  by  the  President,  as  likely  to  be  able  to 
furnish  information  on  the  question,  that  the 
Court  will  be  prepared  to  receive,  within  a  time 
limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  President,  written  state- 
ments, or  to  hear,  at  a  public  sitting  to  be  held 
for  the  purpose,  oral  statements  relating  to  the 
question. 

3.  Should  any  such  state  entitled  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Court  have  failed  to  receive  the  special 
communication  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article,  such  state  may  express  a  desire  to  submit  a 
written  statement  or  to  be  heard ;  and  the  Court 
will  decide. 

4.  States  and  organizations  having  presented 
written  or  oral  statements  or  both  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  comment  on  the  statements  made  by  other 
states  or  organizations  in  the  form,  to  the  extent, 
and  within  the  time  limits  which  the  Court,  or, 
should  it  not  be  sitting,  the  President,  shall  decide 
in  each  particular  case.  Accordingly,  the  Regis- 
trar shall  in  due  time  communicate  any  such  writ- 
ten statements  to  states  and  organizations  having 
submitted  similar  statements. 

Article  67 
The  Court  shall  deliver  its  advisory  opinions  in 
open  Court,  notice  having  been  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  to  the  representatives  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  of  other  states  and  of 
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international     organizations    immediately    con- 
cerned. 

Article  68 

In  the  exercise  of  its  advisory  functions  the 
Court  shall  further  be  guided  by  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Statute  which  apply  in  contentious 
cases  to  the  extent  to  which  it  recognizes  them  to  be 
applicable. 

Chapter  V:  Amendment 

Article  69 

Amendments  to  the  present  Statute  shall  be 
effected  by  the  same  procedure  as  is  provided  by 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  amendments 
to  that  Charter,  subject  however  to  any  provisions 
which  the  General  Assembly  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  may  adopt  concerning 
the  participation  of  states  which  are  parties  to  the 
Statute  but  are  not  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  70 

The  Court  shall  have  power  to  propose  such 
amendments  to  the  present  Statute  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  through  written  communications  to  the 
Secretary-General,  for  consideration  in  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  Article  69.1 


I 


INTERIM  ARRANGEMENTS 

Concluded    by    the    Governments    Represented    at   the    United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization 


The  governments  represented  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  International  Organization 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 

Having  determined  that  an  international  or- 
ganization to  be  known  as  the  United  Nations 
shall  be  established, 

Heaving  this  day  signed  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and 

Having  decided  that,  pending  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Charter  and  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  as  provided  in  the  Charter,  a  Pre- 
paratory Commission  of  the  United  Nations  should 
be  established  for  the  performance  of  certain  func- 
tions and  duties, 

Agree  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Preparatory 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  provisional  arrangements  for  the 
first  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Secretariat,  and  for  the  convening 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

2.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  one  repre- 
sentative, from  each  government  signatory  to  the 
Charter.  The  Commission  shall  establish  its  own 
rules  of  procedure.    The  functions  and  powers  of 


the  Commission,  when  the  Commission  is  not  in 
session,  shall  be  exercised  by  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee composed  of  the  representatives  of  those 
governments  now  represented  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Conference.  The  Executive 
Committee  shall  appoint  such  committees  as  may 
be  necessary  to  facilitate  its  work,  and  shall  make 
use  of  persons  of  special  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

3.  The  Commission  shall  be  assisted  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  who  shall  exercise  such  powers 
and  perform  such  duties  as  the  Commission  may 
determine,  and  by  such  staff  as  may  be  required. 


lrrhe  Charter  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
following  50  countries:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Byelorussia,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine  Commonwealth,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Turkey,  Ukraine,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom,  United  States 
of  America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 

The  above  texts  of  the  Charter  and  Statute,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Interim  Arrangements,  are  the  drafts  issued 
at  San  Francisco  June  25, 1945. 
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This  staff  shall  be  composed  so  far  as  possible  of 
officials  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  partici- 
pating governments  on  the  invitation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

4.  The  Commission  shall : 

a.  convoke  the  General    Assembly   in   its  first 
on; 

b.  prepare  the  provisional  agenda  for  the  first 
sessions  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, and  prepare  documents  and  recommendations 
relating  to  all  matters  on  these  agenda ; 

c.  formulate  recommendations  concerning  the 
possible  transfer  of  certain  functions,  activities, 
and  assets  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  it  may 
be  considered  desirable  for  the  new  Organization 
to  take  over  on  terms  to  be  arranged; 

d.  examine  the  problems  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  relationship  between  specialized 
intergovernmental  organizations  and  agencies  and 
the  Organization; 

e.  issue  invitations  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Court; 

f.  prepare  recommendations  concerning  ar- 
rangements for  the  Secretariat  of  the  Organiza- 
tion; and 

g.  make  studies  and  prepare  recommendations 
concerning  the  location  of  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  Organization. 

5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commission  and 
the  expenses  incidental  to  the  convening  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  met  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  or,  if  the  Commis- 
sion so  requests,  shared  by  other  Governments. 
All  such  advances  from  governments  shall  be  de- 


ductible   from   their   first   contributions   to   the 
Organization. 

6.  The  seat  of  the  Commission  shall  be  located 
in  London.  The  Commission  shall  hold  its  first 
uncling  in  San  Francisco  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  call  the  Commission  into  session  again 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Charter  of  the  Organ- 
ization comes  into  effect  and  whenever  subse- 
quently it  considers  such  a  session  desirable. 

7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the 
election  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organi- 
zation, at  which  time  its  property  and  records  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Organization. 

8.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  be  the  temporary  depositary  and 
shall  have  custody  of  the  original  document  em- 
bodying these  interim  arrangements  in  the  five 
languages  in  which  it  is  signed.  Duly  certified 
copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  signatory  states.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  transfer  the 
original  to  the  Executive  Secretary  on  his  appoint- 
ment. 

9.  This  document  shall  be  effective  as  from  this 
date,  and  shall  remain  open  for  signature  by  the 
states  entitled  to  be  the  original  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  until  the  Commission  is  dissolved 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  7. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  undersigned  representa- 
tives having  been  duly  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose, sign  this  document  in  the  English,  French, 
Chinese,  Kussian,  and  Spanish  languages,  all  texts 
being  of  equal  authenticity. 

Done  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  this  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  June,  1945. 
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Tentative  Date  For  Final  Plenary  Session 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ' 


[Released  by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on   International 
Organization  June  20] 

I  have  asked  you  to  attend  this  special  meeting 
of  the  Steering  Committee  so  that  I  could  inform 
the  chairmen  of  all  delegations  without  delay  of 
an  important  development  in  our  plans. 

We  had  been  hoping  to  end  the  Conference  on 
Saturday,  June  23.  Several  delegations  have  said 
that  they  would  appreciate  a  brief  postponement. 
There  has  also  been  unavoidable  delay  in  complet- 
ing the  final  details  of  technical  committee  and, 
therefore,  of  commission  work.  This  has,  in  turn, 
delayed  the  final  drafting  by  the  Coordination 
Committee  and  the  preparation  of  the  five  official 
language  texts. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  I  have 


been  in  communication  with  President  Truman  on 
this  subject  and  that  he  has  arranged  his  schedule 
so  as  to  postpone  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
from  the  tentative  date  of  Friday,  June  22,  to  next 
Monday,  June  25.  I  have  met  with  the  other  three 
presidents  of  the  Conference,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Final  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Conference  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
June  26. 

We  can  set  this  date  with  entire  confidence  since 
the  Charter  will  be  in  draft  form  tonight  and  only 
technical  and  formal  steps  remain  to  complete  our 
great  enterprise.  Full  details  of  the  closing 
schedule  are  still  under  consideration  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  but  will  soon  be  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Steering  Committee. 


Friendship  and  Understanding  Through 
Freedom  of  the  Press 


LETTER    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT   TO    WILBUR    FORREST 


June  14, 1945 
Dear  Mr.  Forrest  : 

It  was  good  to  see  you  and  your  associates,  Mr. 
Ralph  McGill,  Editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  University,  comprising 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  I  desire  to 
thank  you  heartily  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
report  which  you  will  make  to  the  A.S.N.E.  and 
which  you  outlined  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  very 
interesting  conference. 

Just  as  my  lamented  predecessor  wished  you  and 
your  colleagues  Godspeed  when  you  started  on 
your  around  the  world  mission  in  the  interest  of 
freer  and  better  dissemination  of  news,  so  I  was 
glad  to  welcome  you  home  from  an  itinerary  which 
I  understand  included  the  principal  capitals  of 

'Made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Steering  Contmittee  on  June 
20,  1945. 


Europe,  the  Orient,  Australia  and  South  America. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  laudable  purpose  of  your 
mission  will  be  realized  to  the  end  that  freedom 
of  the  press  may  become  a  vehicle  of  more  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  therefore  closer  friend- 
ship among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  unhappy  conflict  of  principles  and  policies 
which  has  sundered  the  world  and  threatened 
civilization  through  six  tragic  years  emphasizes 
the  need  of  continued  cooperation  among  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
hope  your  mission  will  contribute  to  that  happy 
consummation.  I  shall  look  forward  with  keen 
anticipation  to  the  study  of  your  report. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  S.  Truman 
Wilbur  Forrest,  Esq., 

New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York,  New  York 
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The  Responsibility  of  Power 

Address  by  ACTING  SECRETARY   GREW  ■ 


ieleased  to  the  press  June  23] 

This  new  School  of  Advanced  International 
:udies  answers  an  urgent  practical  need.  The 
loice  of  Washington  as  a  background  for  your 
udy  of  international  relations  was  an  act  of 
isdoni  and  imagination.  The  choice  of  students 
ith  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  interest  in 
reign  affairs  is  recognition  of  the  new  scope  and 
aracter  of  relations  among  peoples.  And  the 
lection  of  a  faculty  who  are  at  once  artisans  and 
adents  of  history  is  nothing  short  of  an  inspi- 
tion. 

Here  in  Washington  there  are  many  artisans 
it  few  students  of  history.  Too  many  go  about 
eir  business  in  this  great  storehouse  of  the  living 
st  with  unseeing  eyes  and  minds  obsessed  with 
e  emergency  of  the  moment. 
You  have  had  the  privilege  of  living  with  both 
e  present  and  the  past  on  intimate  terms— of 
tening  to  debates  in  the  Congress  that  have 
aped  the  course  of  history  and  then  stepping 
ross  the  street  to  the  great  library  where  Magna 
rta.  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
tution,  and  other  historic  documents  of  human 
jedom  are  housed ;  of  passing  from  the  Supreme 
urt  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Archives 
lilding  on  which  Confucius'  admonition  "Study 
i  past"  and  Shakespeare's  reminder  that  "What 
past  is  prologue"  are  etched  in  stone. 
[  hope  that,  wherever  you  may  be,  your  eyes 
d  ears  will  never  become  insensitive  to  the  re- 
nders of  history.  I  hope  you  will  never  lose 
s  most  precious  gift  this  school  has  to  offer- 
understanding  of  the  present  founded  on  a 
ise  of  the  past. 

[  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  new  character  of 
ations  among  peoples.  To  say  that  scientific 
)gress  in  communications  has  changed  the  scope 
1  content  of  foreign  relations  is  perhaps  to  state 
latitude.  Yet  there  is  danger  that  platitudes 
y  be  accepted  without  being  fully  understood. 
)  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  the  wartime  de- 
Delivered  at  Washington  on  June  23,  1945  on  the  occa- 
i  of  the  first  commencement  of  the  School  of  Advanced 
srnational  Studies,  Foreign  Service  Educational  Foun- 
on. 


velopments  in  short-wave  radio,  facsimile  news- 
papers, and  international  radio-photos.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  radio  programs  that  circle 
the  earth  instantaneously  and  planes  that  span  it 
in  a  matter  of  hours.  "The  Parliament  of  Man" 
is  no  longer  a  phrase  but  a  fact.  The  volume  of 
communication  among  governments  is  now  but  a 
tiny  trickle  compared  with  the  mighty  torrent  of 
conversation  among  peoples. 

In  the  same  way,  the  whole  concept  of  the  for- 
eign services  of  nations  is  in  process  of  revision. 
The  United  States  is,  at  the  moment,  represented 
abroad  by  some  six  million  men  and  women.  I 
venture  to  say  that  these  representatives  of  ours 
in  the  uniform  of  the  armed  forces  are  doing  more, 
in  a  brief  space  of  time,  to  shape  foreign  attitudes 
toward  the  United  States  than  all  our  diplomatic 
and  commercial  missions  have  done,  or  could  have 
done,  in  the  past  25  years. 

Through  them  our  friends  and  our  enemies 
abroad  are  learning  at  first  hand  about  America — 
its  power  and  its  character,  its  diversity  and  unity, 
its  aims  and  intentions.  The  abnormal  conditions 
under  which  they  are  learning  these  things,  the 
fact  that  this  sudden  migration  is  temporary, 
makes  no  difference.  For  years  to  come  the  work 
of  American  civilians  who  follow  in  the  wake  of 
our  armed  forces  overseas  after  the  war  will  be 
conditioned  by  the  impression  our  forces  have 
left  behind. 

The  effects  of  this  current  migration  cannot  be 
assessed  in  terms  of  the  last  war.  We  have  no 
precedent  with  which  to  compare  it.  Instead  of 
the  two  million  men  concentrated  in  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  in  1918,  we  have  had  during 
this  war  approximately  three  times  that  many 
Americans — both  men  and  women — scattered  over 
five  continents  and  countless  islands— from  Burma 
to  Brazil,  from  Iran  to  Iceland,  from  Aden  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  total  impact  of  their  presence  is  the 
sum  of  millions  of  small  impacts,  millions  of  seem- 
ingly unimportant  situations — the  ragged  Indian 
urchin  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  sing- 
ing "Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas"  and  collecting 
coins  from  delighted  Yanks ;  the  wounded  Rus- 
sian heroes  examining  with  intense  interest  the 
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wrapping  on  a  package  of  American  cigarets ;  the 
sergeant  from  Kansas  billeted  with  an  English 
family,  helping  to  wash  the  dishes  and  sharing  his 
chewing  gum  and  his  chocolate  ration  with  the 
children.  These  things,  as  well  as  the  policies  be- 
ing determined  in  Washington  and  San  Francisco, 
are  the  stuff  of  which  international  relations  are 
made.  And  these  things  will  have  to  be  studied 
and  taken  into  account  from  here  on. 

Those  of  us  who  go  abroad  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  will  be  carrying  on  from  where  our  service 
men  and  women  leave  off,  and  like  them,  each  of 
us  will  hold  in  our  hands  responsibility  for  a  tiny 
segment  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  whether  we  go  in  the  service  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  buy  or  sell  abroad,  to  study  or  teach, 
to  write  or  to  travel. 

In  the  light  of  these  new  facts,  let  us  reexamine 
the  old  question,  "How  shall  we  represent  America 
abroad?  How  can  we  best  serve  the  interests — 
the  highest  interests — of  our  people?"  That  is  a 
complicated  question  to  which  I  think  there  is  a 
simple  answer.  It  has  been  a  tradition  and  an  age- 
old  principle  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  we  can  represent  America  best  by 
representing  it  truthfully.  But  I  think  it  is  not 
always  fully  realized  that  in  order  to  do  that  we 
must  know  America :  not  just  the  State  or  region 
in  which  we  have  lived;  not  just  the  segment  of 
society  in  which  we  have  been  raised ;  but  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  land  and  the  complex  of  human  be- 
ings who  live  and  work  in  it. 

From  now  on  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  any- 
one who  undertakes  to  represent  America  abroad, 
in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  to  have  traveled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  Nation ;  to  have  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  melting-pot  in  American 
life,  the  power  that  is  uniquely  American  of  weld- 
ing people  of  many  national  origins  together  in 
the  service  of  an  idea;  to  have  appreciated  the 
contribution  of  many  European  cultures  to  our 
own  national  culture;  to  have  experienced  our 
sense  of  unity  and  our  capacity  for  infinite  variety 
within  that  unity.  In  other  words,  I  want  every- 
one who  represents  America  to  have  the  feel  of 
America  in  his  bones,  as  well  as  the  love  of  Amer- 
ica in  his  heart.  Remember,  you  who  today  cross 
the  threshold  of  this  school  and  pass  into  the  outer 
world,  that  America  will  be  judged  by  what  you 
say,  what  you  write,  what  you  do,  and  what  you 
are.    Your  responsibility  is  very  great. 


All  this  our  representatives  in  foreign  land 
should  have.  All  this  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to 
sound  knowledge  of  our  domestic  history  an 
foreign  relations,  as  well  as  a  high  competence  i 
the  field  of  work  that  sends  them  abroad. 

Perhaps  this  is  too  much  to  ask  of  the  peop] 
who  represent  America,  but  I  believe  we  shoul 
ask  it.  The  dangers  that  lie  ahead,  the  problen 
that  confront  us  in  our  dealings  with  the  re 
of  the  world,  demand  it.  The  new  position  an 
the  new  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  communil 
of  nations  make  it  essential. 

That  position  is  the  position  of  the  most  poi 
erful  nation  on  earth;  that  role  is,  as  I  see  it, 
role  of  service  and  of  leadership — the  only  ro 
that  befits  a  leading  player  on  a  world  stage. 

We  should  not  be  afraid  to  talk  about  our  pow< 
as  a  Nation,  but  we  should  take  care  neither  1 
whisper  nor  to  shout  about  it,  neither  to  boast  n< 
to  apologize.  Our  power  is  a  fact.  It  must  1 
recognized  by  ourselves,  as  it  is  recognized  by  tl 
rest  of  the  world.  Our  friends  abroad  fear  n 
that  we  will  recognize  the  fact,  but  that  we  sha 
fail  to  recognize  it.  For  that  failure  would  ui 
doubtedly  lead  to  our  failure  to  accept  the  respoi 
sibilities  that  power  inevitably  imposes. 

The  tragedies  of  history  are  the  tragedies  of  tl 
misuse  of  power,  and  historians  never  tire  of  poin 
ing  out  that  the  decline  of  nations  and  civilizatioi 
inevitably  and  logically  follows  from  the  fat 
possession  of  great  power  without  the  exercise  < 
great  leadership.  Arnold  Toynbee,  one  of  tl 
wisest  of  modern  historians,  warns  that  "Powi 
is  a  force  which  is  perhaps  rarely  brought  in 
play  without  being  abused.  In  any  event,  tl 
tenure  of  power  is  an  abuse  in  itself,  if  those  wl 
hold  the  power  have  lost  the  faculty  of  leadership 

In  a  mood  of  discouragement  over  the  trials  < 
the  1919  peace  conference,  Harold  Nicolson  b 
wailed  the  fact  that  "human  nature  can,  like 
glacier,  move  but  an  inch  or  two  in  every  thousar 
years".  I  would  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  a  di 
tinguished  diplomatist,  nor  to  quibble  about  sma 
measurements,  but  I  cannot  share  the  pessimism  < 
the  fatalism  that  that  observation  implies. 

Human  nature  does  move.  Men  and  nations  c 
learn  by  hard  experience.  We  are  and  shall  remai 
the  masters  of  our  fate. 

I  have  always  subscribed  to  the  philosophy  < 
man's  free  will,  and  in  this  belief  I  am  encourage 
by  the  findings  of-  historians  such  as  H.  A.  1 
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sher,  who  spent  a  lifetime  journeying  through 
1  past  and  returned  with  this  final  testament: 
'Mfii  wiser  and  more  learned  than  I",  he  said, 
i\o  discerned  in  history  a  plot,  a  rhythm,  a  pre- 
kermined  pattern.  These  harmonies  are  con- 
ded  from  me.  I  can  see  only  one  emergency 
[lowing  upon  another  as  wave  follows  upon 
ve,  only  one  great  fact  with  respect  to  which, 
ce  it  is  unique,  there  can  he  no  generalizations, 
ly  one  safe  rule  for  the  historian  :  that  he  should 
:ognize  in  the  development  of  human  destinies 
;  play  of  the  contingent  and  the  unforeseen. 
is  is  not  a  doctrine  of  cynicism  and  despair. 
ie  fact  of  progress  is  written  plain  and  large 
the  page  of  history.    But  progress  is  not  a  law 

nature.  The  ground  gained  by  one  genera- 
n  may  be  lost  by  the  next.  The  thoughts  of 
in  may  flow  into  the  channels  which  lead  to 
aster  and  barbarism." 

But  history  provides  us  also  with  examples  of 
nival  of  virile  and  mature  cultures  and  peoples 
•ough  the  wise  use  of  power.  We  have,  among 
lers,  the  example  of  the  British  people,  who 
uld  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  their  own  mis- 
ces  in  the  period  of  acquiring  and  assimilating 
wer,  but  who  have  learned  and  practiced  moder- 
on  and  concession  in  retaining  and  consolidat- 
l  their  power. 

We  can  profit,  we  must  profit,  by  the  lessons  of 
itory,  but  in  the  end  we  shall  have  to  solve  the 
oblems  of  our  own  power  in  our  own  particular 
.y.  That  we  shall  solve  them  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
snt  doubt.  But  I  believe  that  these  problems 
power  confront  the  American  people  with  the 
eatest  challenge  in  all  their  history. 
[f,  as  I  have  suggested,  our  first  duty  lies  in 
jognizing  the  power  of  the  United  States,  our 
:ond  duty  is  to  understand  in  what  it  consists. 

its  most  obvious  form,  of  course,  it  consists 
military  power — in  planes,  ships,  tanks,  guns, 
d  men  who  are  skilled  in  the  organization  and 
s  of  them.  We  have  also,  what  is  even  more  im- 
rtant  under  conditions  of  modern  warfare,  a 
st  military  potential  in  terms  of  industrial  plant 
d  scientific  and  technological  skill. 
We  have  been  accused  of  many  things,  but  never 
being  a  militaristic  people.  It  would  therefore 
not  only  untrue  but  mischievous  to  suggest  that 
s  shall  ever  use  our  military  power  to  threaten 
e  peace  of  the  world.  We  shall  use  it  as  we  have 
ed  it  in  two  world  wars — in  the  service  of  law 
d  justice  and  human  freedom — in  other  words, 
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in  the  service  of  peace  on  earth,  without  which  we 
cannot  serve  our  own  highest  interests. 

We  are  about  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the 
other  peace-loving  nations  to  make  sure  that  mil- 
itary power — ours  and  theirs — will  be  used  and 
used  only  for  that  high  purpose.  Our  military 
power  exists.  It  will  continue  to  exist  as  a  force 
for  the  common  good.  It  will  be  a  threat  only  to 
the  violators  of  international  peace  and  justice. 

If  our  military  power  is  the  product  of  grim 
necessity,  our  economic  power  provides  us  with  a 
glorious  opportunity.  But  let  us  not  confuse  eco- 
nomic power  with  gadgets,  machines,  and  assem- 
bly lines.  It  is  essentially  a  human,  not  a  material 
thing.  It  consists  in  the  vitality,  the  creative 
genius,  the  capacity  for  patient,  hard  work  of  a 
people.  If  our  land  had  been  devastated  in  this 
war,  if  our  entire  industrial  plant  had  been  lev- 
eled to  the  ground,  it  would  have  meant  the  in- 
terruption, but  not  destruction  of  our  economic 
progress.  And  that,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  conquered  Germany  and 
Japan:  how  to  prevent  the  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese, who  are  also  productive  people,  from  ever 
again  acquiring  economic  power  which  might  be 
used  again  as  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

We  know  the  extent  of  our  economic  power; 
we  know  that  it  can  and  must  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  peace  of  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  it  must  be  used  in  the  first  instance  to 
raise  our  own  standard  of  living  and  our  own  level 
of  employment.  Never  again  can  we  afford  to 
have  domestic  depressions  which  cause  untold 
misery  at  home  and  are  felt  around  the  world. 

More  than  that,  we  must  plan  our  production 
of  goods  and  services  and  their  distribution  abroad 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  our  friends,  whose  coun- 
tries have  been  devastated,  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  again,  to  employ  their  own  people  so  that 
they  can  produce  goods  for  us,  and  buy  goods  from 
us  in  ever  increasing  volume.  In  other  words,  we 
must  find  ways  of  cooperating  with  our  friends 
so  as  to  increase  the  volume  of  world  trade  and 
promote  the  general  prosperity,  month  by  month 
and  year  by  year.  If  in  the  years  to  come  we  should 
think  narrowly  and  in  purely  national  terms  of  the 
so-called  "danger  of  competition  from  abroad" 
there  will  be  no  revival  in  Europe,  no  sound  pros- 
perity at  home,  no  growth  of  world  trade,  nothing 
but  recurrent  depression,  political  instability,  and 
perhaps  another  world  conflict. 

After  the  last  war  we  embarked  on  the  danger- 
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ous  and  inconsistent  policy  of  erecting  high  tariff 
walls  and  insisting  on  payment  of  war  debts,  while 
lending  huge  sums  abroad.  We  were  a  creditor 
nation,  but  we  refused  to  act  like  one.  Now  we 
are  again  in  the  position  of  a  creditor,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  face  up  to  the  implications  of  that  fact. 
The  extension  of  the  system  of  our  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  is  one  proof  of  that  intention.  The 
plan  for  a  world  bank  and  an  international  stabili- 
zation fund  agreed  upon  at  Bretton  Woods  consti- 
tutes another  step  in  the  right  direction — a  long 
step.  We  shall  pursue  the  path  of  economic  co- 
operation through  the  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  whose  Economic  and  Social  Council  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeful  contributions 
to  the  future  well-being  of  nations. 

On  the  basis  of  our  past  record,  our  economic 
power  is  distrusted  and  even  feared  abroad.  It 
will  be  to  our  own  interest  to  dispel  those  fears, 
not  by  statements  of  good  intentions,  but  by  con- 
crete examples  of  cooperation. 

The  war  has,  I  think,  clearly  demonstrated  the 
extent  of  our  economic  power  to  produce,  to  con- 
vert and  reconvert,  and  to  distribute  what  we  pro- 
duce in  bottoms  and  planes  of  our  own  making. 

What  we  do  not  fully  understand,  what  in  my 
opinion  we  have  never  appreciated  and  under- 
stood, is  the  extent  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
power  among  other  peoples.  In  order  to  do  that, 
we  would  have  to  do  what  is  virtually  impossible — 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

Each  foreigner's  idea  of  America  is,  of  course, 
conditioned  by  his  personal  experience,  by  his 
contact  with  the  printed  or  spoken  word,  with  the 
motion  pictures,  by  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
an  American,  or,  in  the  cases  of  millions  of  Euro- 
peans, by  the  experiences  of  a  brother,  a  cousin, 
or  an  uncle  who  has  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  risk  of  over-generalizing,  I  would  say 
that,  in  the  main,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  the 
impression  that  we  are  tremendously  big,  incred- 
ibly rich,  and  extraordinarily  lucky.  There  is  an 
idea  abroad,  a  rather  remarkable  idea,  that  we 
have  achieved  this  happy  state  not  through  hard- 
ship, stamina,  and  courage  but  through  the  work- 
ings of  divine  providence — not  by  hard  work  but 
by  sheer  good  luck.  And  that  is  one  reason  why 
our  friends  abroad  are  not  unduly  impressed  by 
expressions  of  high  ideals  and  principles  that  may 
come  to  them  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

They  are,  however,  deeply  impressed  by  the 
qualities  of  character  and  integrity  which  they 


have  found  in  some  of  our  leaders.  They  are  als 
impressed  by  acts  of  statesmanship — concrete  act 
that  have  shown  concrete  results.  I  should  like  t 
give  you,  as  examples,  the  power  of  two  men  an 
two  actions. 

One  example  is  the  regard,  verging  on  revei 
ence,  that  was  felt  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  b 
millions  of  humble  people  in  every  part  of  th 
world.  These  people  looked  upon  our  late  Presi 
dent  as  their  friend.  They  saw  him  as  the  chain 
pion  of  all  humanity  in  a  hard  and  ruthless  work 
And,  in  the  eyes  of  these  foreigners,  all  othe 
Americans  somehow  shared  in  the  reflected  glor 
of  the  great  man  whom  they  had  chosen  as  thei 
President. 

General  Eisenhower  is  another  example  of  a; 
American  who  has  earned  the  affectionate  admira 
tion  of  millions  of  Europeans.  One  might  expec 
him  to  be  worshiped  primarily  as  a  great  archi 
tect  of  victory,  but  the  people  have  shown  remark 
able  insight  by  recognizing  the  simplicity  an< 
humanity  of  the  man  no  less  than  the  genius  o 
the  general. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  the  moral  power  o 
America  should  become  personified  in  our  lead 
ers.  But  I  have  in  mind  also  two  acts  of  states 
manship  which  have  enhanced  that  power.  I  an 
thinking  of  the  policy  of  Philippine  independ 
ence  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  contributed  t< 
our  prestige  in  the  Orient.  I  am  thinking  also  o: 
the  Lend-Lease  Act,  whose  passage  historians  maj 
well  point  to  as  one  of  the  decisive  victories  o: 
this  war — even  though  the  United  States  was  no 
at  war  at  the  time.  For  by  that  act  America- 
with  all  her  moral,  economic,  and  military  power- 
underwrote  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  and  the  sur 
vival  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Lend-lease  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  classic  exam 
pie  of  the  use  of  power  to  strengthen  the  hand; 
of  our  friends,  the  peace-loving  peoples,  and  t( 
insure  the  downfall  of  the  enemies  of  peace.  Onlj 
by  such  uses  of  power,  by  such  examples  of  states 
manship  and  enlightened  self-interest,  can  wt 
hope  to  preserve  the  greatness  of  America  as  s 
people  and  an  idea. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  in  moments  oi 
great  national  peril  that  nations  are  capable  ol 
bold  and  imaginative  acts  of  statesmanship — acts 
such  as  lend-lease  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill's 
offer  of  union  to  France.  But  the  fact  is,  there  is 
a  continuing  peril  in  dealings  among  nations- 
peril  that  a  selfish,  ill-considered  action,  or  neglect 
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to  act,  or  denial  of  responsibility  by  ;i  nation  may 

fert  a  chain  of  events  that  leads  to  disaster.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  relax  our  vigilance.  We  can- 
not tor  a  moment  surrender  to  what  Winston 
Churchill  called  "the  craven  fear  of  being  great." 
Power  cannot  for  a  moment  be  left  idle  like  money 
in  an  old  sock. 

It  must  be  used  constantly  and  wisely  to  fortify 
the  friends  of  peace  everywhere  in  the  world,  and 
thereby  to  fortify  ourselves. 

The  problem  of  the  exercise  of  power  over  a 
defeated  enemy  is  complicated  in  the  extreme,  but 
it  is  relatively  simple  compared  with  the  problem 
of  blending  the  power  of  friends  and  allies.  Gen- 
eral Ki>enhower  developed  a  successful  pattern 
for  doing  this  in  wartime.  We  shall  have  to  learn 
how  to  do  it  in  creating  peace.  The  road  will  be 
hard.  If  we  should  ever  become  faint-hearted  or 
cynical  at  any  step  along  the  way,  then  our  power 
would  become  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to 
mankind. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  speaking  even  more  for 
our  time  than  for  his  when  he  said,  "the  dogmas 
of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty, 
and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case 
is  new,  so  we  must  think  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves  and  then  we  shall  save  our 
country."' 

I  wish  for  every  one  of  you  what  you  yourselves 
may  conceive  as  success.  If  you  build  your  lives 
on  the  unmovable  foundation  of  principle,  if  you 
set  your  objectives  high  and  swerve  not  from  the 
road  that  leads  to  their  attainment,  and  if,  in 
pursuing  those  objectives,  you  keep  constantly 
before  you  the  long-range  picture  of  life,  the  right 
kind  of  success  will  be  yours. 

Good  luck ! 

Radiotelephone  Service 
Between  United  States 
A.nd  Great  Britain 

[Released  to  the  press  June  21] 

The  State  Department  has  announced  that  the 
wartime  restrictions  on  the  radiotelephone  service 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
which  have  heretofore  limited  the  use  of  the  cir- 
cuit to  Government  and  press  calls  only,  will  be 
relaxed,  effective  June  23,  and  the  service  will 
again  become  available  for  general  public  use. 
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Approval  by  Senate  of 
Trade-Agreements  Bill 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

The  approval  by  the  Senate  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments bill,  with  the  increased  authority  and  with- 
out amendment  of  any  kind,  is  most  encouraging. 
With  this  enabling  legislation,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  now  in  a  position  to  exercise, 
in  the  common  good,  a  high  degree  of  leadership 
for  the  establishment  of  sound  international  trade 
policies  so  vital  for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  shall  seek  the  widest  possible  agreement 
among  the  nations  for  common  policies  in  the  field 
of  trade  relations  which  will  provide,  on  an  ad- 
vantageous reciprocal  basis,  enlarged  opportuni- 
ties for  mutual  trade  and  economic  development. 


Formation  of  New 
Government  In  Italy 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  June  21] 

This  Government  is  happy  to  learn  that  Italy 
has  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  Government  in 
which  the  newly  liberated  north  joins  hands  with 
the  south  and  all  the  parties  of  the  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  participate.  This  union  of 
forces,  under  the  presidency  of  Signor  Ferruccio 
Parri,  a  leader  of  the  resistance  movement — an 
outstanding  soldier  in  the  long  fight  for  Italian 
freedom  from  the  early  days  of  Fascism  to  the 
last  days  of  German  invasion — is  a  good  augury 
for  the  new  Government  as  it  faces  the  many 
problems  ahead.  Not  least  among  these  is  the 
historic  task  of  preparing  the  machinery  whereby 
the  people  of  Italy  can  at  long  last  freely  and  fully 
express  their  political  will.  Upon  the  successful 
functioning  of  that  machinery  will  depend  the 
reality  of  Italian  democracy.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  will  therefore  follow  its  progress 
with  interest  and  sympathy. 
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Presidential  Succession 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  19] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  :  I  think 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the  Congress 
to  reexamine  the  question  of  the  Presidential  suc- 
cession. 

The  question  is  of  great  importance  now  because 
there  will  be  no  elected  Vice  President  for  almost 
four  years. 

The  existing  statute  governing  the  succession  to 
the  office  of  President  was  enacted  in  1886.  Under 
it,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  elected  President 
and  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet  suc- 
cessively fill  the  office. 

Each  of  these  Cabinet  members  is  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  effect,  therefore,  by  reason  of  the  tragic 
death  of  the  late  President,  it  now  lies  within  my 
power  to  nominate  the  person  who  would  be  my 
immediate  successor  in  the  event  of  my  own  death 
or  inability  to  act. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  a  democracy  this  power 
should  rest  with  the  Chief  Executive. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  the  office  of  the  President 
should  be  filled  by  an  elective  officer.  There  is  no 
officer  in  our  system  of  government,  besides  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  who  has  been  elected 
by  all  the  voters  of  the  country. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  is  elected  in  his  own  district,  is  also  elected 
to  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  all  the  Representatives  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country.  As  a  result,  I  believe  that  the  Speaker  is 
the  official  in  the  Federal  Government  whose  selec- 
tion, next  to  that  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, can  be  most  accurately  said  to  stem  from 
the  people  themselves. 

Under  the  law  of  1792,  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  followed  the  Vice  President  in 
the  order  of  succession. 

The  President  Pro  Tempore  is  elected  as  a  Sen- 
ator by  his  State  and  then  as  presiding  officer  by 
the  Senate.  But  the  members  of  the  Senate  are 
not  as  closely  tied  in  by  the  elective  process  to  the 


people  as  are  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  completely  new  House  is  elected 
every  two  years,  and  always  at  the  same  time  as 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  Usually  it  is 
in  agreement  politically  with  the  Chief  Executive. 
Only  one  third  of  the  Senate,  however,  is  elected 
with  the  President  and  Vice  President.  The  Sen- 
ate might,  therefore,  have  a  majority  hostile  to  the 
policies  of  the  President,  and  might  conceivably 
fill  the  Presidential  office  with  one  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Some  of  the  events  in  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings of  President  Johnson  suggested  the  possibility 
of  a  hostile  Congress  in  the  future  seeking  to  oust 
a  Vice  President  who  had  become  President,  in 
order  to  have  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  become  the  President.  This  was  one  of  the 
considerations,  among  several  others,  which  led 
to  the  change  in  1886. 

No  matter  who  succeeds  to  the  Presidency  after 
the  death  of  the  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  opinion  he  should  not  serve  any 
longer  than  until  the  next  congressional  election 
or  until  a  special  election  called  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  new  President  and  Vice  President. 
This  period  the  Congress  should  fix.  The  indi- 
viduals elected  at  such  general  or  special  election 
should  then  serve  only  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  deceased  President  and  Vice  President.  In 
this  way  there  would  be  no  interference  with  the 
normal  four-year  interval  of  general  national 
elections. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  placing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  first  in  order  of  succession  in  case 
of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
act  of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  Of  course, 
the  Speaker  should  resign  as  a  Representative  in 
the  Congress  as  well  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
before  he  assumes  the  office  of  President. 

If  there  is  no  qualified  Speaker,  or  if  the  Speaker 


1  Published  as  H.Doc.  246,  79th  Cong. 
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lils  to  qualify,  then  I  recommend  that  the  suc- 
•ssion  pass  to  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
mate,  who  should  hold  office  until  a  duly  qualified 
peaker  is  elected. 

If  there  be  neither  Speaker  nor  President  Pro 
empore  qualified  to  succeed  on  the  creation  of 
10  vacancy,  then  the  succession  might  pass  to  the 
lembers  of  the  Cabinet  as  now  provided,  until  a 
uly  qualified  Speaker  is  elected. 
If  the  Congress  decides  that  a  special  election 
tiould  be  held,  then  I  recommend  that  it  provide 
>r  such  election  to  be  held  as  soon  after  the  death 
Ir  disqualification  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
enr  as  practicable.  The  method  and  procedure 
or  holding  such  special  election  should  be  pro- 
ided  now  by  law,  so  that  the  election  can  be  held 
s  expeditiously  as  possible  should  the  contingency 
rise. 

In  the  interest  of  orderly,  democratic  govern- 
lent,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  its  early  consid- 
jration  to  this  most  important  subject. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
iif.  White  House 
I  June  19, 1945. 
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Victory  on  Okinawa 

IESSAGE  FROM  PRIME  MINISTER 
HURCHILL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  22] 

I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  upon 
ae  splendid  victory  gained  by  the  United  States 
rmy,  Fleet  and  Air  Force  in  Okinawa.  This 
rength  of  will  power,  devotion  and  technical  re- 
jurces  applied  by  the  United  States  to  this  task, 
Dined  with  the  death-struggle  of  the  enemy  of 
•horn  90,000  are  reported  to  be  killed,  places  this 
attle  among  the  most  intense  and  famous  of  mili- 
ary history.  It  is  in  profound  admiration  of 
unerican  valour  and  resolve  to  conquer  at  what- 
ver  cost  might  be  necessary  that  I  send  you  this 
ribute  from  your  faithful  ally  and  all  your  British 
omrades-in-arms  who  watch  these  memorable  vic- 
ories  from  this  island  and  all  its  camps  abroad. 
Ve  make  our  salute  to  all  your  troops  and  their 
ommanders  engaged. 


Cordell  Hull 
Honored  By  Peruvian 
Government 


[Released  to  the  press  June  23] 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  was 
honored  by  Peru  when  Pedro  Beltran,  Peruvian 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  presented  to  him  on 
June  22  the  decoration  of  the  "Grand  Cross  of  the 
Orden  del  Sol"  which  had  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
Hull  by  the  Peruvian  Government.  The  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Orden  del  Sol  is  the  highest  award 
of  the  Peruvian  Government. 

The  presentation  ceremony  was  a  very  simple 
and  informal  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hull  received 
Ambassador  Beltran  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in 
Bethesda.  Ambassador  Beltran  stated  that  the 
Government  of  Peru  wished  to  confer  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Orden  del  Sol  on  Mr.  Hull  in  recog- 
nition of  the  latter's  great  leadership  in  behalf  of 
democracy  and  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  successful  development  of  the  inter-American 
system.  He  said  that  Mr.  Hull  has  a  high  place  in 
the  hearts  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  Peruvian  people. 

In  thanking  the  Ambassador,  Mr.  Hull  asked 
him  to  convey  to  the  President,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  other  officials  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  his  deepest  appreciation  for  the  honor 
shown  him.  He  recalled  that  he  had  first  enjoyed 
Peruvian  friendship  and  hospitality  during  a  visit 
to  Lima  in  1934.  He  stated  that  he  always  had 
received  the  whole-hearted  support  of  Peru,  and 
referred  particularly  to  Peru's  great  contribution 
to  the  important  successes  attained  at  the  Eighth 
Inter -American  Conference  in  Lima  in  1938.  He 
referred  in  warm  terms  to  the  high  degree  of  cul- 
ture in  Peru.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  Mr.  Hull  emphasized  his  often 
repeated  thesis  that  the  only  sound  foundation  on 
which  to  build  is  the  constant  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  moral  precepts  that  too  often 
are  ignored  by  unscrupulous  leaders  who  seize 
political  power.  Mr.  Hull  mentioned  the  recent 
free  and  orderly  elections  in  Peru  as  a  most  en- 
couraging example  of  the  objectives  toward  which 
the  American  republics  are  moving  with  ever 
greater  unity  and  purpose. 
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Geopolitics  at  Munich 


By 
RUSSELL  H.  FIFIELD1 


In  a  world  war  involving  the  continents  and 
oceans  of  the  earth  the  American  people  have 
learned  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  global 
geography.  The  price  of  victory  is  written  over 
the  graves  of  Americans  from  Okinawa  to  Anzio 
and  from  Guadalcanal  to  Normandy.  Adolf 
Hitler  used  geography  as  a  vehicle  in  an  effort  to 
conquer  the  world.  The  German  school  of  geo- 
politics has  exerted  a  great  influence  in  the  history 
of  the  Third  Reich.  The  accepted  founder  of  the 
school  of  thought  was  a  German  professor  of 
geography,  Friedrich  Ratzel.  The  word  Geopoli- 
tik or  geopolitics  was  coined  by  a  Swedish  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  Rudolf  Kjellen.  Many 
of  the  ideas  accepted  by  the  German  geopoliti- 
cians  were  borrowed  from  a  distinguished  English 
geographer,  Sir  Halford  Mackinder.  The  out- 
standing leader  of  German  geopolitics  was  Major 
General  Professor  Doctor  Karl  Haushofer. 


Definition  and  Scope 

The  Men  of  Munich  —  those  who  special- 
ized in  geopolitics — have  defined  the  subject  as 
follows:  "Geopolitics  is  the  science  of  the  earth 
relationship  to  political  developments.  It  is 
based  on  the  broad  foundations  of  geography,  es- 
pecially political  geography,  which  is  the  science 
of  political  organisms  in  space  and  their  struc- 
ture ...  It  guides  practical  politics  to  that  point 
where  it  must  take  the  step  into  the  unknown. 
Only  if  inspired  by  geopolitical  knowledge,  can 
this  step  be  successful.  Geopolitics  will  and  must 
become  the  geographical  conscience  of  the  state".2 
Dr.  Karl  Haushofer  has  asserted  that  the  word 
Politik  is  not  preceded  by  the  prefix  geo  by  acci- 
dent,   The  prefix  relates  politics  to  the  soil. 

The  Men  of  Munich  have  drawn  a  distinction 
between  geopolitics  and  political  geography.  Otto 
Maull,  once  a  co-editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Geo- 
politik, has  asserted  that  geopolitics  considers  the 
spatial  requirements  of  a  state  but  political  geo- 


graphy studies  only  the  space  conditions  of  the 
country.  In  other  words  the  German  geopoliti- 
cians  claimed  that  geopolitics  is  dynamic  in  action 
while  political  geography  is  static  in  scope.  The 
Men  of  Munich  have  attempted  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  geopolitics  to  "branch" 
sciences  such  as  psychology,  medicine,  and  juris- 
prudence. The  category  of  Geo-Wissensclmfte 
was  broadened  to  include  Geo-Psychologie,  Geo- 
Medizin,  and  Geo-Jwrisprudenz. 

Geopolitical  concepts  in  Germany  centered 
around  a  number  of  subjects.  The  ideas  of  the 
organic  state,  living  space  or  Lebensraum,  and  the 
organic  frontier  have  received  considerable  atten- 
tion in  German  literature.  One  definition  asserted 
that  geopolitics  was  the  scientific  basis  of  the  art 
of  political  action  in  the  conflict  of  state  organ- 
isms for  Lebensraum.  The  political  power  of 
the  state  has  been  analyzed  by  the  Men  of  Munich. 
One  definition  claimed  that  geopolitics  was  really 
the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  state  on  earth. 
A  very  important  idea  back  of  the  political  power 
of  the  state  was  its  location  with  reference  to  a 
specific  concept  of  the  distribution  of  land  masses 
and  ocean  spaces.  In  accordance  with  relative 
power,  a  state  was  classified  as  renovating  or 
decadent.  The  expression  of  the  power  of  the 
state  in  wartime  involved  the  study  of  Wehr- 
Geopolitik  or  war  geopolitics.  The  German  geo- 
politicians  have  used  the  studies  of  an  American 
admiral,  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  as  basic  source  material 
on  sea  power  (see  map  1).  A  Prussian  general, 
Karl  von  Clausewitz,  an  authority  on  land  power, 
inspired  subsequent  students  of  military  affairs. 
Dr.  Haushofer  has  quoted  the  definition  of  war 
given  by  Clausewitz,  namely,  that  war  is  a  con- 

1  Mr.  Fifield  is  an  officer  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Sec- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Publication,  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

2  Karl  Haushofer,  Erich  Obst,  Hermann  Lautensach, 
and  Otto  Maull,  Bausteine  zur  Geopolitik  (Berlin,  1928), 
p.  27. 
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Geiman  Illustration  of  Admiral  A.  T. 
Mohan's  Ideas  From  Zeitschrift  fur 
Geopolitik,  November  1941,  p.  593. 


inuation  of  policy  with  other  means.  No  writer 
>n  air  power  assumed  the  stature  of  either  Mahan 
>r  Clausewitz  with  the  Men  of  Munich. 

n 

Ratzel,  Kjellen,  Mackinder 

Friedrich  Ratzel  (1844-1904),  a  professor  of 
geography  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Munich 
ind  later  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  developed 
political  geography  to  a  point  where  geopolitics 
:ould  easily  appear.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
)f  Max  Haushofer,  the  father  of  Karl  Haushofer. 
Karl  used  to  accompany  the  older  men  on  their 
«ralks  along  the  Isar  River.  Friedrich  Ratzel  was 
i  teacher  of  Miss  Ellen  C.  Semple,  an  outstanding 
geographer  of  the  United  States.  However,  Karl 
Haushofer  accepted  many  more  of  Ratzel's  ideas 
than  did  Ellen  Semple.  Ratzel  himself  remained 
iloof  from  the  problems  of  German  foreign  policy. 


The  German  professor  taught  that  the  state  was 
a  living  organism  with  the  biological  necessity  of 
growing  in  order  to  survive.  He  began  his  PoU- 
tische  Geographie  first  published  in  1897  with  a 
chapter  on  "The  State  as  an  Organism  Fixed  in 
the  Soil".  He  asserted  on  one  occasion  that  a 
state  decayed  as  the  result  of  a  declining  concep- 
tion of  space.  In  1896  Ratzel  published  an  article 
in  Petermanns  Mitteilungen  on  "The  Laws  of  the 
Territorial  Growth  of  States"  in  which  he  listed 
seven  laws  of  state  growth.  The  fourth  of  these 
asserted  that  "The  frontier  is  the  peripheric  organ 
of  the  state".  Ratzel  believed  that  a  frontier  was 
not  a  drawn  line  but  a  changing  zone  of  assimila- 
tion. Frontiers  were  dynamic,  reflecting  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  aggressive  countries.  Boundary 
questions  often  led  to  war  because  a  boundary 
might  be  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the  state. 

The  idea  of  Lebensrawn  is  logically  associated 
with  the  theory  of  the  organic  state.    Both  Karl 
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Haushofer  and  Adolf  Hitler  received  many  of 
their  ideas  regarding  Lebensraum,  from  Ratzel. 
However,  Professor  Ratzel  was  only  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  thought  relative  to  Lebensrawm.  Fried- 
rich  List,  a  friend  of  Henry  Clay  and  a  leader  in 
the  formation  of  the  Zollverein  or  German  cus- 
toms union,  believed  that  the  economic  progress 
of  Germany  depended  upon  a  large  territory  of 
Europe  from  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  to  the 
Black  and  Adriatic  Seas.  Von  Treitschke  was 
probably  the  first  to  use  the  word  Lebensraum  in 
its  present  political  meaning.  In  the  first  World 
War  Friedrich  Naumann  stressed  the  idea  of  Mit- 
tel-Europa,  extending  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  from  Flanders  to  the  Pripet  Marshes, 
and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  Hitler 
enlarged  the  German  Lebensraum  to  include  a 
Euro-African  political  empire  under  the  "New 
Order",  the  economic  counterpart  of  which  was 
the  concept  of  Grossravmwirtschaft  or  continental 
economy.  The  idea  of  German  Lebensraum  pro- 
vided camouflage  for  the  imperialistic  expansion 
of  the  Reich  over  a  large  area. 

Rudolf  Kjellen  (1864-1922)  expanded  the  ideas 
of  Ratzel  and  applied  them  to  world  politics. 
Kjellen  was  a  pro-German  Swede  of  the  first 
World  War  and  a  professor  of  government  at  the 
University  of  Goteborg.  Dr.  Haushofer  and  a 
group  of  followers  enlarged,  reedited,  and  pub- 
lished some  of  Kjellen's  works.  The  Swedish  pro- 
fessor taught  in  his  Staten  som  Lifsform  first 
published  in  Stockholm  in  1916  that  the  state  was 
not  an  artificial  or  accidental  conglomeration  of 
human  beings  united  by  legalist  formulas.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  state,  deep-rooted  in  historic  and 
actual  realities,  had  grown  organically  and  had 
an  appearance  of  the  same  basic  type  as  an  indi- 
vidual man  or  a  living  being.  He  believed  that  the 
most  important  attribute  of  the  state  is  power. 
Power  was  more  important  in  the  existence  of  the 
state  than  law  because  law  can  be  maintained  only 
by  power.  Kjellen  foresaw  the  emergence  of  a 
few  giant  states  in  the  world  with  Germany  as 
one  of  them.  The  thinking  of  the  Men  of  Munich 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  works  of  Kjellen. 

Extremely  influential  in  the  development  of 
German  geopolitics  was  Sir  Halford  Mackinder— 
through  no  intention  of  his  own.  He  has  been  a 
professor  of  geography  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, a  member  of  Parliament,  a  director  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  and  vice-president 
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of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Dr.  Haus- 
hofer has  referred  to  him  as  "the  most  brilliant 
English  geopolitician".  The  Men  of  Munich  have 
reprinted  on  a  number  of  occasions  the  world  map 
drawn  by  Mackinder  in  1904.  Haushofer  has  ac- 
knowledged a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mackinder  as 
a  geographer.  The  German  geopolitician  has  even 
quoted  from  Ovid :  "fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri". 

The  contribution  of  Mackinder  lies  in  his  po- 
litical perspective  on  the  geographic  distribution 
of  the  land  masses  and  the  bodies  of  water  on 
earth.  His  first  important  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject came  in  a  lecture  entitled  "The  Geographical 
Pivot  of  History"  delivered  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  January  25,  1904.  In  1919 
as  a  warning  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Paris  peace 
conference,  Sir  Halford  Mackinder  wrote  Demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  Reality.  The  Anglo-Saxon  world 
paid  little  attention  to  the  book  but  Major  Gen- 
eral Haushofer  saw  in  the  volume  many  impli- 
cations. Furthermore,  the  geostrategy  of  the 
Nazis  in  the  second  World  War  took  into  consid- 
eration some  of  the  points  stated  in  Democratic 
Ideals  and  Reality. 

Mackinder  visualized  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  as  a  World-Island,  forming  one 
land  mass.  He  noted  that  nine  twelfths  of  the 
world  was  water  and  only  three  twelfths  land. 
The  World-Island  had  two  twelfths  of  this  land, 
and  the  other  land  masses — chiefly  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Australia — one  twelfth.  The 
World-Island  had  fourteen  sixteenths  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  the  other  land  areas  two  sixteenths. 

The  key  to  the  World-Island  was  the  pivot  area 
or  the  Heartland.  This  area  extended  from  the 
"broad  isthmus  between  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas"  to  eastern  Siberia  with  the  subsequent  ex- 
clusion of  Lenaland.  The  Heartland  included 
most  of  the  Iranian  Upland  in  the  southwest  and 
much  of  the  Mongolian  Upland  in  the  southeast. 
The  pivot  area  was  not  vulnerable  to  sea  power 
from  the  surrounding  water  or  world  ocean. 
From  a  political  viewpoint  the  Heartland  was 
largely  Russian  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  but 
Western  China,  Mongolia,  Afghanistan,  Baluchi- 
stan, and  Iran  have  been  included  except  for  a 
narrow  coastal  strip  in  the  case  of  the  latter  two. 

Around  the  Heartland  was  an  arc  of  Coastland 
defined  as  an  area  of  drainage  into  navigable  seas. 
The  Coastland  included  all  of  Europe  except  the 
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leartland  portion  of  Russia.  The  monsoon  coast - 
ind  areas  of  Asia  were  also  included  in  the  Coast- 
nul.  The  offshore  islands  were  the  British  and 
tpanese  homelands  while  the  outlying  islands 
■re  chiefly  the  Americas  and  Australia.    Africa 

nth  of  the  Sahara  Desert  was  considered  a  south- 
rn  but  secondary  Heartland  connected  by  the 
ridge  of  Arabia  to  the  northern  or  main  Heart- 
kid.  Mackinder  stated  his  thesis  in  three  main 
hints : 

"Who  rules  East  Europe  commands  the  Heart- 
land: 

"Who  rules  the  Heartland  commands  the 
World-Island: 

'•Who  rules  the  World-Island  commands  the 
World".3 

The  English  geographer  believed  firmly  in  the 
Binary  importance  of  the  Heartland  in  Eurasia. 
[e  recognized  the  strategic  location  of  Germany 
i  the  peninsula  of  Europe  with  reference  to  the 
[eartland.  The  north,  central,  and  west  areas 
f  the  Heartland  were  a  vast  plain  or  Great  Low- 
,nd  broken  only  by  the  Ural  Mountains.  This 
ist  lowland  extended  into  the  plains  of  northern 
ermany.  Although  Europe  in  the  past  had  been 
•equently  invaded  from  the  steppes  of  Asia,  why 
mid  not  the  direction  of  invasion  be  reversed? 
1  1904  Mackinder  asserted  in  his  January  ad- 
ress  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: 
rhe  oversetting  of  the  balance  of  power  in  favour 
:  the  pivot  state,  resulting  in  its  expansion  over 
te  marginal  lands  of  Euro-Asia,  would  permit 
;  the  use  of  vast  continental  resources  for  fleet- 
lilding,  and  the  empire  of  the  world  would  then 
i  in  sight.    This  might  happen  if  Germany  were 

ally  herself  with  Russia".  In  July  1943  in  an 
•tide  in  Foreign  Affairs,  Mackinder  stated  that 
s  Heartland  idea  was  "more  valid  and  useful 
day  than  it  was  either  twenty  or  forty  years 
jo".  In  the  same  article  he  also  stated  that  "All 
ings  considered,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable 
at  if  the  Soviet  Union  emerges  from  this  war  as 
nqueror  of  Germany,  she  must  rank  as  the  great- 
t  land  Power  on  the  globe.    Moreover,  she  will 

the  Power  in  the  strategically  strongest  defen- 
ce position.  The  Heartland  is  the  greatest  nat- 
•al  fortress  on  earth.  For  the  first  time  in 
story  it  is  manned  by  a  garrison  sufficient  both 

number  and  quality". 

'  Halford  J.  Mackinder,  Democratic  Ideals  and  Reality 
.ondon,  1919),  p.  194. 
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III 

Haushofcr 
l)n.  KABL  KaUSHOFEB  called  the  attention  of  many 
Germans  to  the  political  significance  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Rat/el,  Kjellen,  and  Mackinder.  Haus- 
hofer  was  horn  in  Munich  in  1809.  He  received 
a  commission  in  the  First  Bavarian  Artillery 
Regiment  at  the  age  of  19.  In  1908  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to, Japan  where  he  served  as  a  military 
observer  for  the  German  General  Staff.  This 
period  was  one  of  the  most  formative  of  his  life. 
He  not  only  studied  the  language  and  institutions 
of  Japan  but  also  he  became  an  expert  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  On  his  trip  to  Japan 
he  traveled  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  his  return  he 
traveled  across  Russia  from  Vladivostok  to  the 
Reich. 

In  1913  Haushofer  published  his  first  book  on 
Japan  entitled  Dai  Nihon:  Greater  Japan's  Mili- 
tary Power,  World  Role,  and  Future.  He  received 
his  doctorate  sw?ima  cum  laude  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich.  The  title  of  his  dissertation  is 
indicative  of  his  literary  style :  The  German  Share 
in  the  Geographical  Opening  Up  of  Japan  and  the 
Sub-Japanese  Earth  Space,  and  Its  Advancement 
Throxigh  the  Influence  of  War  and  Defense  Poli- 
tics. By  the  end  of  the  first  World  War  Haus- 
hofer had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  major 
general  in  the  Army  of  the  Kaiser.  After  the  war 
he  laid  aside  his  uniform  to  teach  political  geog- 
raphy and  military  history  at  the  University  of 
Munich. 

In  1924  Haushofer  founded  at  Munich  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Geopolitik;  Otto  Maull  and  Erich 
Obst  were  co-founders  of  the  magazine.  The  pub- 
lisher of  the  Zeitschrift  from  the  first  was  Kurt 
Vowinckel.  Later  Dr.  Albrecht  Haushofer,  the 
elder  son  of  the  General,  began  to  write  regularly 
for  the  Zeitschrift,  but  the  other  son,  Heinz 
Konrad,  did  not  become  so  conspicuous  in  geopoli- 
tics as  his  brother  or  father.  The  Zeitschrift  fur 
Geopolitik,  published  monthly,  was  intended 
chiefly  for  the  lay  reader.  The  magazine  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  geopolitical  matters.  The 
issues  contained  "factual"  articles  and  "dynamic" 
maps  concerning  all  parts  of  the  world.  Albrecht 
Haushofer  specialized  in  the  Atlantic  region ;  his 
father  wrote  reports  on  the  Indo-Pacific  area. 
The  top  organization  of  geopolitical  research  was 
the  Institute  of  Geopolitics  (Institut  fur  Geopoli- 
tik) at  Munich  under  the  direction  of  Karl  and 
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Albrecht  Haushofer.  A  large  staff  of  specialists — 
geographers,  demographers,  economists,  sociolo- 
gists, Biologists,  medical  men,  law  professors,  and 
political  and  military  experts — carried  on  the  re- 
search. The  strength  and  weaknesses  of  a  certain 
area  (Raumi)  were  compared  with  the  location 
(Lags)  of  the  region  with  reference  especially  to 
Germany. 

Dr.  Haushofer  himself  has  published  more  on 
geopolitics  than  any  other  person.  His  articles 
in  the  Zeitschrift,  his  own  books,  and  his  pub- 
lications in  collaboration  with  others  reveal  the 
industry  of  the  professor.  The  geographic  area 
in  which  he  was  most  interested  was  the  Indo- 
Pacific  realm.  His  Die  Geopolitik  des  Pazifischen 
Ozeans:  Studien  uber  die  Wechselbeziehungen 
zwischen  Geographic  und  Geschichte  (Geopolitics 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean:  Studies  on  the  Relationship 
Between  Geography  and  History),  first  published 
in  1924,  is  his  most  important  book.  The  subjects 
of  his  books  vary:  Zur  Geopolitik  der  Selbstbe- 
stimmung  (Geopolitics  of  Self ' -Determination) , 
Grenzen,  in  ihrer  geographischen  und  politischen 
Bedeutung  (Frontiers :  Geographical  and  Politi- 
cal Significance) ,  Wehr-Geopolitik  (W or  Geopoli- 
tics), and  Weltpolitik  von  Heute  (World  Politics 
of  Today). 

The  personal  relation  between  Hitler  and  Haus- 
hofer was  very  limited.  Haushofer  was  a  uni- 
versity professor;  Hitler  had  never  been  to  col- 
lege. Haushofer  was  a  major  general  in  the  Army 
of  the  Kaiser;  Hitler  was  a  corporal  in  the  first 
World  War.  Haushofer  had  traveled  widely  in 
the  Pacific  and  Far  East;  Hitler  had  seen  only  a 
part  of  Europe.  After  the  first  World  War  both 
worked  in  the  Bavarian  city  of  Munich,  one  in 
politics,  the  other  in  geopolitics.  The  link  be- 
tween the  two  men  was  Rudolf  Hess,  aide-de-camp 
to  Haushofer  during  the  war  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Hitler  after  the  war.  While  Hitler  was 
in  jail  at  Landsberg  on  the  Lech,  following  the 
Beer  Hall  Putsch  of  1923,  he  dictated  Mein  Kampf 
to  Rudolf  Hess.  The  eccentric  Hess  introduced 
Hitler  to  Haushofer.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
Haushofer  was  Hitler's  guest  in  jail.  After  Hitler 
came  into  power  in  1933,  Haushofer  was  appointed 
to  the  presidency  of  the  German  Academy  (Die 
Akademie  zur  wissenschaf  tlichen  Erforschung  und 
zur  Pflege  des  Deutschtums)  for  three  years,  and 
the  Nazis  furthered  the  work  of  the  Institute  at 
Munich.  An  important  barrier  between  Hitler 
and  Haushofer  was  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Haushofer 


was  a  Jewess.  This  leading  German  geopolitioian 
has  never  been  directly  identified  wilh  the  Nazi 
Party.  His  influence  on  the  Fuehrer  has  been 
more  indirect  than  direct. 

Certain  portions  of  Mein  Kampf  reflect  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Haushofer.  Hitler  clearly  indicated 
his  belief  in  the  need  of  Germany  for  living  space 
in  order  to  become  a  world  power.  In  the  Fueh- 
rer's chapter  on  "Eastern  Orientation  or  Eastern 
Policy"  the  geographic  ideas  of  Kjellen  and  Haus- 
hofer are  noticeable  in  a  number  of  places.  Hitler, 
for  instance,  stated : 

"Only  a  sufficiently  extensive  area  on  this  earth 
guarantees  a  nation  freedom  of  existence  .  .  . 
State  frontiers  are  man-made  and  can  be  altered 
by  man  .  .  .  Germany  will  either  be  a  world 
power  or  will  not  be  at  all.  To  be  a  world  power, 
however,  it  requires  that  size  which  nowadays 
gives  its  necessary  importance  to  such  a  power, 
and  which  gives  life  to  her  citizens  .  .  .  Never 
forget  that  the  most  sacred  right  in  this  world  is 
the  right  to  that  earth  which  a  man  desires  to  till 
himself,  and  the  most  sacred  sacrifice  that  blood 
which  a  man  spills  for  this  earth".4 

However,  the  same  chapter  has  statements 
which  Haushofer  could  not  have  supported.  For 
example,  the  comments  of  the  Fuehrer  on  race 
reflected  the  influence  of  Alfred  Rosenberg. 

The  influence  of  the  Men  of  Munich  on  the 
Third  Reich  cannot  be  ignored.  The  General 
Staff  of  Germany  had  been  abolished  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  ending  the  first  World  War. 
The  Institute  of  Geopolitics  gathered,  through  its 
studies  on  the  various  areas  of  the  world,  a  wealth 
of  material  that  could  be  utilized  by  a  future  gen- 
eral staff.  The  German  generals  of  Hitler 
achieved  many  of  their  successes  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  geography.  For  instance,  the  men 
in  Marshal  Rommel's  Afrika  Korps  were  repu- 
tedly drilled  on  the  Baltic  coast  while  they  lived 
in  overheated  barracks  and  had  a  diet  adaptable 
to  desert  warfare.  From  a  consideration  of  the 
terrain,  Haushofer  was  convinced  as  early  as  1939 
that  the  British  naval  base  at  Singapore  was  vul- 
nerable from  land.  Many  of  the  ideas  of  the 
German  geopoliticians  became  a  part  of  the  global 
strategy  of  the  Third  Reich. 

The  Men  of  Munich  influenced  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  foreign  policy  of  Germany,  especially  up 

4 Adolf  Hitler,  Mein  Kampf  (New  York:  Reynal  and 
Hitchcock,  1941),  pp.  935,  949,  950,  964. 
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to  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Zeitschrift  skillfully  predicted  many  events. 
Issues  of  this  magazine  have  been  devoted  to  cer- 
tain countries  which  soon  occupied  the  spotlight 
of  European  and  oven  world  attention.  In  No- 
vember 1934  Hans  Stdger  wrote  in  the  Zeitschrift: 
"Austria  is  located  in  an  extremely  dangerous 
position  from  a  military  point  of  view;  its  bound- 
aries are  defenseless  to  the  attack  of  its  neighbors, 
and  it  threatens,  partly  through  its  own  fault,  to 
become  the  battlefield  of  the  next  world  war.  The 
military  weakness  of  the  Austrian  space  is  the 
reason  for  this  danger,  which  can  be  averted  only 
if  a  great  power  again  takes  over  the  protection  of 
this  Austrian  territory".  In  March  1938  Hitler 
moved  into  Austria.  In  May  1938  Albrecht  Haus- 
hofer  asserted  in  the  Zeitschrift :  "A  Czech  na- 
tional state  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakia of  today,  was  thinkable  only  at  a  time 
when  German  power  did  not  exist".  The  Munich 
settlement  occurred  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  Nazi  protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
took  place  the  next  March.  Predictions  were 
based  partly  on  geopolitical  manometers.  Cer- 
tain geographic,  political,  and  economic  symptoms 
irere  alleged  to  gage  pressures  and  indicate  prob- 
ible  events.  The  change  in  the  location  of  a 
lational  capital,  the  growth  of  urbanization,  or 
;he  study  of  a  power  field  (Kraftfeld)  where  the 
Irives  of  world-powers  conflict  are  examples  of 
Geopolitical  manometers. 

Dr.  Haushofer  believed  that  geopolitics  had  to 
each  the  man  in  the  street  to  think  geopolitically 
ind  the  leaders  of  Germany  to  act  geopolitically. 
[Tie  Institute  of  Geopolitics  at  the  University  of 
kfunich  became  the  outgrowth  of  Karl  Haushofer's 
seminar.  The  Institute  drew  upon  the  Associa- 
ion  of  Workers  in  Geopolitics  {Die  Arbeitsge- 
neimchaft  fur  Geopolitik),  an  organization  of 
cholars  all  over  the  Reich.  The  Institute  became 
:losely  related  to  the  educational  system  of  the 
»untry.  The  German  Peoples'  Map  Service 
Volksdeutscher  Kartendienst)  was  the  agency  of 
he  Institute  to  publish  and  distribute  maps  and 
itlases  at  low  prices  for  popular  use.  Albrecht 
laushofer  became  head  of  the  Geopolitical  Sem- 
nar  in  the  Institute  of  Politics  in  Berlin  (Hoch- 
chule  fiir  Politik),  which  trained  all  men  enter- 
ng  the  foreign  service  of  the  Reich.  The  Na- 
ional  Bureau  of  Spatial  Organization  (commonly 
ailed  Der  Reichsbiiro)  was  established  in  1935, 
nd  it  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute  of 
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Geopolitics.  Karl  Haushofer  in  addition  to  his 
temporary  presidency  of  the  German  Academy 
also  became  president  of  the  Association  of  Ger- 
mans Abroad.  He  formed  this  organization  in 
1938  at  Stuttgart  to  keep  Germans  abroad  loyal 
to  the  fatherland. 

IV 

Control  of  the  Heartland 

A  design  for  world  conquest  has  never  been  writ- 
ten in  any  one  document  by  the  Men  of  Munich. 
The  published  material,  however,  does  present  the 
general  ideas  of  the  German  geopoliticians  on  the 
future  of  the  Reich  in  the  world.  The  first  major 
objective  was  the  consolidation  of  the  political 
forces  of  the  Heartland  of  Mackinder.  This  objec- 
tive primarily  concerned  the  Soviet  Union;  sec- 
ondary were  the  control  of  Middle  Europe 
(Zwischen-Europa)  and  Western  Europe  and  the 
acquisition  of  African  colonies.  The  struggle  for 
the  Heartland,  it  was  known,  might  result  in  war 
and  might  become  a  test  of  land  power.  In  this 
respect  Haushofer  has  definitely  stated  that  the 
infantryman  still  decides  the  battle  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  space.  The  second  major  objective 
was  the  destruction  of  the  sea  power  of  the  mari- 
time states  that  opposed  the  Reich.  This  objective 
primarily  concerned  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 
Haushofer  has  realized  the  importance  of  sea 
power ;  he  had  carefully  studied  the  writings  of  the 
American  admiral,  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  especially 
the  book  entitled  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon 
History  1660-1783.  The  German  geopolitician 
noted  that  the  conflict  between  oceanic  and  con- 
tinental powers  is  a  theme  that  runs  through  his- 
tory. He  stated  that  the  most  decisive  of  all  polit- 
ical trends  in  the  world  is  the  drive  of  a  country 
toward  the  sea.  The  Men  of  Munich  believed  that 
in  the  end  world  power  was  predicated  upon  both 
land  power  and  sea  power,  implemented  by  air 
power. 

The  attitude  of  Haushofer  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  was  motivated  by  a  strong  desire  to  form 
a  combination  of  powers,  consisting  of  Germany, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  China  and  India  under 
German  leadership.  Although  Haushofer  believed 
that  the  Heartland  should  be  consolidated,  he 
never  made  a  final  prescription  for  German  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  The  domination  of  the 
Heartland  might  be  effected  by  "colonization, 
amalgamation,  or  conquest."  Since  the  Men  of 
Munich  thought  of  Germany  as  located  between 
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the  "pirates  of  the  steppe"  and  the  "pirates  of  the 
sea,"  Germany  should  never  fight  on  two  fronts. 
In  addition,  the  English  Channel  was  a  historic 
barrier  between  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles,  but  Asia  and  Europe  were  one  land 
mass.  Johannes  Kiihn  in  the  Zeitschrift  signifi- 
cantly asserted  in  February  1940 :  "The  old,  geo- 
graphically impossible  conception  of  a  Europe 
reaching  to  the  Urals  should  have  been  discarded 
long  ago.  The  gigantic  continent,  consisting  of 
Europe  and  Asia  together,  possesses  no  decisive 
vertical  natural  boundaries." 

The  signing  of  the  non-aggression  pact  between 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  August  23, 
1939  and  the  neutrality  pact  between  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  April  13, 1941 5  was  hailed  by 
Haushofer.  The  German  geopolitician  probably 
had  his  misgivings  about  the  Nazi  invasion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  June  22, 1941.  A  country  having 
one  sixth  of  the  land  area  of  the  world  and  extend- 
ing in  an  unbroken  land  mass  for  a  distance  equal 
to  that  from  San  Francisco  to  London,  possessed 
defense  in  depth  and  could  sell  space  to  gain  time. 
Haushofer  was  convinced  that  in  wartime  large 
areas  aid  defense,  but  small  areas  invite  attack. 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  is  the  most  quoted 
case-history  in  German  geopolitics.  Clausewitz  in 
his  Campaign  of  1812  in  Russia  had  believed  that 
Napoleon  was  defeated  because  he  could  not  master 
the  spaciousness  of  Russia.  Alfred  Franke  stated 
in  the  Zeitschrift  in  July  1934  that  in  a  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  primary  aim  must  be  the 
encirclement  and  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Armies 
before  they  could  retreat  intact.  The  Keil  v/nd 
Kessel  strategy  of  the  Nazis  was  an  attempt  to 
overcome  the  spatial  advantages  of  the  Russians. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Heartland,  the  Men  of  Munich  believed  that  Ger- 
many must  secure  the  military  routes  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  lying  across  the  territory  of  Middle  Europe. 
Johannes  Kiihn  asserted  in  the  Zeitschrift  in  Feb- 
ruary 1940  that  "a  belt  of  peoples  [Volkergurtel] 
runs  from  Finland  to  Greece  as  an  eastern  border 
for  Europe  .  .  .  These  peoples  are  not  co- 
worker's in  the  creation  of  European  culture  but 
are  all  overshadowed  by  European  culture  .  .  . 
They  fall  under  the  European  law  of  geopolitics." 
Germany  could  find  a  market  for  manufactured 
;/<>oils  and  a  source  for  foodstuffs  in  Middle  Eu- 
rope. Trade  agreements  could  be  utilized  to  ac- 
quire political  control.  Otto  Maull  has  said  that 
Complete  economic  penetration  produces  the  same 


result  as  territorial  occupation.  Austria  was  the 
first  object  of  German  expansion ;  Czechoslovakia 
was  next  to  fall  under  Nazi  domination.  Bismarck 
had  believed  that  whoever  controlled  Bohemia- 
Moravia  could  dominate  central  Europe.  The 
Nazi  attack  on  Poland  led  to  the  formal  outbreak 
of  the  European  phase  of  the  second  World  War. 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  fell  into  the 
German  camp  without  war;  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia were  subdued  by  force  of  German  arms. 

The  mastery  of  the  marginal  lands  of  western 
Europe  was  secondary  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Heartland.  The  Men  of  Munich  believed  that  the 
small  western  states  like  Denmark,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands  were  doomed  to  inevitable  dis- 
appearance. Haushofer  has  said  that  small  coun- 
tries have  a  constantly  smaller  chance  of  inde- 
pendent survival.  France  was  the  only  real  ob- 
stacle in  the  west.  The  Men  of  Munich  had  clearly 
noted  the  influence  of  geography  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  France.  Wulf  Siewert  asserted  in  the 
Zeitschrift  in  November  1935:  "The  conflict  be- 
tween maritime  and  continental  interests  runs  like 
a  red  thread  through  the  whole  of  French  his- 
tory ...  In  the  long  run,  continental  politics 
has  always  won  over  maritime  interests".  In  De- 
cember 1935  he  wrote  in  the  Zeitschrift:  "France 
will  defend  its  position  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
tenaciously  as  its  place  in  Middle  Europe  so  long 
as  it  thinks  like  Charles  de  Gaulle:  'The  sword 
is  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  greatness  can  bear 
no  subdivision ! '  "  In  general,  the  Men  of  Munich 
discounted  the  military  threat  of  France  to  Ger- 
many. France  was  considered  a  stagnating  coun- 
try in  contrast  to  the  renovating  state  of  Germany. 
France  was  alleged  to  be  biologically  and  politi- 
cally decaying. 

The  German  geopoliticians  also  placed  little 
stress  on  Italy.  Albrecht  Haushofer  pointed  out 
the  limitations  of  Italy  in  the  Zeitschrift  in  April 
1935:  "The  lack  of  large  areas  and  the  external 
vulnerability  of  Italy,  a  complete  lack  of  impor- 
tant raw  materials,  and  the  dependence  for  access 
on  the  good-will  of  powerful  neighbors  are  facts 
so  simple  and  unambiguous  that  Italy  can  scarcely 
forget  that  for  itself  alone  it  possesses  only  a  very 
small  freedom  of  action". 

Meanwhile  the  Men  of  Munich  emphasized  the 
importance  of  colonies  to  the  Reich.  The  German 
Lebensraum  was  considered  too  small  without  the 


5  Bulletin  of  Aug.  26,  1939,  p.  172,  and  Apr.  29,  1945, 
p.  812. 
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petition  of  colonies.  Two  numbers  of  the  Zcit- 
chrift  in  1939  were  devoted  to  the  colonial  question 
Koloniaifrage).  A  new  branch  of  geopolitics 
,-as  advocated — KoUmudgeopolitik.    The  Men  of 

lunich  bad  in  mind  chiefly  the  colonial  areas  of 
Lfrica.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  "waist" 
f  the  Mediterranean  from  Italy  to  Tunisia  were 
lossible  avenues  of  advance.  Since  the  German 
(•('politicians  believed  that  Africa  began  at  the 
Pyrenees,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  very  impor- 
unt.  Ewald  Banse  had  written  in  1932  in  his 
Emm  and  Yolk  im  Weltkrieg  that  Spain  was  a 
atural  ally  of  Germany  against  France,  that  the 
Be  of  both  powers  depended  upon  the  fall  of 
'ranee,  and  that  the  first  interest  of  the  Reich 
liould  be  to  make  Spain  strong  again.  Germany 
lso  recognized  the  strategic  location  of  the 
asbon  -  Azores  -  Cape  Verde  triangle  under  the 
'ortuguese  flag  in  the  seaways  of  the  Atlantic, 
rorth.  West,  and  Central  Africa  presented  the 
ne  of  least  resistance  for  the  colonial  expansion 
f  the  Reich.  Dakar  was  an  "Atlantic  Gibraltar" 
i  French  Senegal  (see  map  2).  The  return  of 
outhwest  Africa  and  East  Africa  was  ardently 
esired.  The  Boers  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
•ere  considered  a  part  of  the  German  nationality. 


Indo-Pacific  Area 

[arl  Haushofer  in  his  Geopolitik  des  Pazifischen 
^zeans  has  declared  that  the  most  important  geo- 
olitical  area  in  the  world  is  the  Pacific.  The  Men 
f  Munich  believed  that  the  realm  of  the  Pacific 
as  the  scene  of  the  next  great  turning  point  in 
orld  history.  Dr.  Haushofer  wrote  in  the  Zeit- 
ihrift  in  January  1925  :  "A  giant  space  is  expand- 
lg  before  our  eyes  with  forces  pouring  into  it 
hich,  in  cool  matter-of-factness,  await  the  dawn 
f  the  Pacific  age,  the  successor  to  the  aging 
.tlantic.  the  over-age  Mediterranean  and  the 
European  era".  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  of 
le  United  States  had  written  in  1905 :  "I  believe 
lat  our  future  history  will  be  more  determined 
y  our  position  on  the  Pacific  facing  China,  than 
y  our  position  on  the  Atlantic  facing  Europe".8 
From  his  days  as  a  military  observer  in  the  Far 
last,  Haushofer  remained  partial  to  Japan.  He 
iw  in  the  youthful  imperialism  of  Japan  "the 
[rythmical  breathing  of  a  continuously  expand- 

•  Tyler  Dennett,  Roosevelt  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
¥ew  York,  1925),  p.  3. 
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ing  life  organ".7  Over  a  decade  before  Japan 
marched  into  Manchuria  in  1931,  he  wrote:  "I  am 
convinced  that  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  will 
continue  to  be  successful  in  its  conquest  of  space 
as  long  as  it  observes  the  rules  of  jiujitsu  and,  as 
before,  avoids  the  dangers  of  an  unbridled  expan- 
sion  ,8 

Dr.  Haushofer  noted  the  success  of  the  Japanese 
leaders  in  convincing  their  people  that  they  were 
suffering  from  population  pressure.  He  once  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
whether  a  country  was  overpopulated.  However, 
population  pressure  could  become  a  valuable 
propaganda  asset  in  the  struggle  for  expansion. 
Some  of  the  German  geopoliticians  used  the  naked 
formula  of  population  over  area  to  prove  the 
existence  of  population  pressure.  It  was  even 
asserted  that  Australia  could  support  a  popula- 
tion of  220  millions. 

The  Men  of  Munich  realized  that  Japanese  im- 
perialism would  clash  with  the  resisting  power  of 
China.  They  saw  the  dangers  of  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  China  in  1937.  Only  an  energetic  strategy 
of  annihilation  could  bring  success  to  Japan. 
Wolf  Schenke  wrote  in  the  Zeitschrift  in  Septem- 
ber 1938  that  space  permitted  China  to  survive  and 
Japan  would  do  well  to  make  peace.  Christian 
Kroger  wrote  in  January  1939  in  the  Zeitschrift 
that  Japan  "has  underestimated  the  immense 
spaces  of  China  and  she  will  never  understand  the 
spirit  of  modern  China".  The  Men  of  Munich 
believed  that  Japan  should  have  struck  first 
against  the  colonial  empires  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  Pacific. 

Dr.  Haushofer  advocated  a  close  relation  be- 
tween Japan  and  Germany.  He  based  his  idea 
partly  on  the  fact  that  the  Western  powers  in  the 
first  World  War  had  ejected  Germany  from  the 
Pacific.  The  Germans  in  Europe  and  the  "900 
million  southeast  Asiatics"  were  considered 
"comrades  of  destiny".  In  his  Geopolitik  des 
Pazifischen  Ozeans  he  wrote  that  the  struggle  of 
the  Indians  and  the  Chinese  for  freedom  from 
foreign  control  and  from  capitalistic  pressure 
agreed  with  the  secret  dreams  of  central  Europe. 
Haushofer  also  favored  cooperation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  He  once  stated  that: 
"The  less  friction  there  is  in  the  relations  between 

7  Karl  Haushofer,  Das  Japanische  Reich  in  seiner  geo- 
gniphischen  Entmcklung  (Vienna,  1921),  p.  43. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  73-74. 
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German  Illustration  of  the  Strategic 
Location  of  Dakar  From  Zeitschrift  fur 
Geopolitik,  September  1940,  p.  421. 


Japan  and  Russia,  the  less  chance  there  will  be 
for  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Chinese  to  impose 
a  policy  of  divide  and  rule."  9  However,  in  De- 
cember 1938  he  significantly  stated  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift that  Vladivostok  was  the  only  place  which 
the  Japanese  Navy  was  not  able  to  control.  From 
here  bomber  squadrons  and  submarines  could  be 
sent  against  Japan's  most  vulnerable  arteries  and 


*  Karl    Haushofer,    QeopoUtik   des   Pazifischen   Ozeam 
(Berlin,  1924),  p.  142. 


communication  centers.  Furthermore,  he  said 
that  "the  possibility  of  cooperation  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  United  States  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Pacific  takes  shape  from  month  to 
month". 

The  Men  of  Munich  did  not  ignore  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific.  They  believed 
that  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States 
in  that  area  was  based  on  superior  naval  power. 
As  early  as  the  summer  of  1938  the  German  geo- 
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politicians  counted  on  the  eventuality  of  an  attack 
:it  Pearl  Harbor.  In  July  of  that  year  Klaus 
Bahnert  in  the  Zeitschrift  spoke  of  the  easy  con- 
kest  of  the  Island  of  Oahu  by  an  attacking  naval 
foive  which  acquired  air  superiority  by  the  nse  of 
neavy  bombers  and  light  pursuit  planes.  Dr. 
Haushofer  has  asserted  that  wars  in  the  Pacific 
will  begin  without  a  formal  dec!  a  rat  ion  so  that  one 
country  may  get  the  advantage  of  surprise.  The 
Grerman  geopoliticians  opposed  any  initial  decla- 
ration of  war  on  the  principle  that  the  stigma  of 
agression  was  attached  to  it. 

The  Men  of  Munich  also  believed  that  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii  had  no  organic  connection 
with  the  United  States.  They  stressed  the  pres- 
mce  of  the  Japanese  minority  in  the  Hawaiian 
Hands.  The  East  Asiatics  were  reconquering  the 
slands  anthropo-geographically.  In  the  August 
1940  Zeitschrift  Hanshofer  wrote:  "Kjellen 
jointed  to  the  difficulty  in  the  Pacific,  that  the 
Qnited  States  and  Japan  are  the  only  Great 
Powers  that  have  never  gone  through  the  test  of 
lefeat.  Iyeyasu  once  wrote:  'Woe  to  him  who 
las  never  learned  the  experience  of  being  con- 
[uered,  who  only  knows  the  high  flood  of  victory'." 
Bte  Men  of  Munich  never  wanted  to  surrender 
iompletely  to  Japan  all  German  interests  in  the 
Pacific.  In  the  minds  of  some  of  them  was  the 
>elief  that  the  final  war  for  world  mastery  would 
some  in  the  Pacific  realm. 

VI 

Anglo-Saxondom 

since  the  second  major  objective  of  the  Men  of 
kfunich  was  the  destruction  of  the  sea  power  of 
he  leading  maritime  states,  the  Anglo-American 
ountries  were  the  objects  of  attention.  With  the 
onsolidation  of  the  Heartland  under  the  Germans 
ind  with  the  aid  of  the  Japanese,  the  defeat  of 
he  Anglo-Americans  could  be  planned.  How- 
iver,  Germany  would  have  to  gain  sufficient  sea 
lower  to  supplement  her  land  and  air  power. 

The  German  geopoliticians  looked  upon  the 
British  Isles  as  the  basic  representative  of  sea 
lower.  Hitler  in  Mein  Kampf  advocated  an  alli- 
,nce  with  England  in  order  to  pursue  an  aggres- 
ive  Eastern  policy.  Haushofer  remarked  in  his 
Veltpolitik  von  Rente  in  1934  that  the  Anglo- 
laxon  statesmen  were  still  able  to  think  in  terms 
f  great  spaces  and  times.  Until  the  outbreak  of 
par  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  1939, 
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Haushofer  was  guarded  in  his  statements  about 
the  British.  Most  of  the  Men  of  Munich  were 
convinced  that  the  British  ft  in  pi  re  was  in  a  state 
of  gradual  disintegration.  Great  Britain  was  no 
longer  the  mistress  of  the  seas ;  the  British  Navy 
could  no  longer  defend  the  Empire  against  every 
foe.  The  development  of  air  power  posed  a 
menace;  the  home  islands  did  not  have  a  con- 
tinental base  with  defense  in  depth ;  base  areas  had 
become  more  important  than  base  points  like  Hong 
Kong  and  Gibraltar.  The  Statute  of  Westmin- 
ster, giving  the  dominions  equal  status  with  the 
mother  country,  was  considered  a  sign  of  disinte- 
gration; the  peoples  of  Asia  were  determined  to 
throw  off  the  British  rule ;  the  British  people  did 
not  have  "space  mastery"  in  many  areas  under  the 
flag. 

The  British  Empire  interfered  with  the  "pan"- 
concept  that  had  been  discussed  by  the  Men  of 
Munich.  The  "pan"-concept  of  the  German  geo- 
politicians was  considered  a  device  for  organizing 
the  world  into  larger  geographic  units.  Haus- 
hofer himself  wrote  a  book  entitled  Geopolitik  der 
Pan-Ideen.  "Pan"-concepts  have  occurred  often 
in  pan-European,  pan-Asiatic,  and  pan- American 
movements  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  was  not  given  much  attention 
by  the  Men  of  Munich.  The  Zeitschrift  devoted 
less  time  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  to  the 
Old  World,  with  Colin  Ross  writing  much  of  the 
material  on  the  New  World.  He  even  remarked 
in  March  1935  in  the  Zeitschrift  that  "The  Amer- 
ica of  today  is  tired  and  old,  amazingly  old". 

Dr.  Haushofer  himself  was  more  interested  in 
the  World-Island  and  in  the  Pacific  than  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  \  He  studied  the  "Pacific 
face"  of  the  United  States  more  than  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  development  of  American  foreign  policy  he 
has  praised  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  brilliant  ap- 
plication of  geopolitical  principles.  ) In  October 
1938  Haushofer  asserted  in  the  Zeitschrift  that  one 
cannot  yet  predict  where  the  United  States  is  going 
to  meddle.  "Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  may  have 
to  pay  the  bill  but  most  signs  point  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  South  Seas".  In  September  1940  the  Zeit- 
schrift asserted  in  an  unsigned  article :  "The  Ger- 
man people  as  a  whole  have  few  pleasant  memories 
of  the  United  States.  The  less  they  see  and  hear 
of  her  the  better."  A  month  before  Pearl  Harbor 
the  Zeitschrift  contained  a  feature  article  written 
by  Siegfried  Plaggemeier  and  entitled  "Imper-ial- 
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ism  of  the  U.S.A."  with  a  subtitle  of  "Admiral  A. 
T.  Mahan,  the  Father  of  American  Naval  Im- 
perialism". 

The  Men  of  Munich  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  of  Latin 
America.  Haushofer  was  especially  interested  in 
the  Pacific  state  of  Chile.  However,  few  maps  on 
South  America  were  published  in  the  Zeitschrift, 
and  little  material  has  appeared  on  Latin  America 
in  comparison  with  the  studies  on  the  Old  World. 

At  the  high  tide  of  Axis  aggression  in  1942  the 
Germans  were  planning  on  a  meeting  in  the  Middle 
East.  One  arm  of  the  Nazi  pincers  reached  Stalin- 
grad in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  arm 
reached  El  Alamein  near  Alexandria,  Egypt.  The 
Japanese  were  established  in  Burma  in  southeast- 
ern Asia  and  in  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.     If  the  Germans  and  the 


Japanese  could  have  met  in  India,  Cbina  would 
have  been  practically  severed  from  the  Anglo- 
American  countries  of  Ihe  West,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  been  practically  isolated  except 
for  the  water  route  to  Murmansk.  If  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  collapsed,  the  Axis  could 
then  have  turned  upon  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  many  respects  the  Germans  fol- 
lowed the  ideas  of  the  Men  of  Munich;  in  other 
respects  the  Nazis  deviated  from  the  teachings  of 
Dr.  Haushofer. 

Geopolitics  in  the  German  definition  contains 
many  ideas  that  should  perish  with  the  Third 
Reich.  On  the  other  hand,  geopolitics  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word  has  many  concepts  that  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli once  said:  "At  last  the  best  informed  one 
wins". 


I 


Third  Anniversary  of  Soviet-American  Mutual-Aid 

Agreement 

EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN  THE  PEOPLE'S  COMMISSAR  FOR  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 
OF  THE  U.S.S.R.   AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

There  follows  an  exchange  of  messages  between 
Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov,  People's  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Bepublics,  and  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  conclusion  of  the  Soviet- American 
agreement  concerning  the  principles  applicable  to 
mutual  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression : 1 

June  11, 1945 

I  send  you  my  best  wishes  and  expression  of 
gratitude  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-American  agree- 
ment concerning  the  principles  applicable  to 
mutual  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression.  It  is  fitting  to  remember  on 
this  day  that  you,  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lend-Lease  program  have  done  so 
much  in  furnishing  the  Red  Army  with  arms,  war 
materiel  and  food  supplies.  The  extent  of  aid 
and  the  effective  organization  of  the  entire  matter 
played  an  important  part  in  the  defeat  of  Hitler- 
ite Germany.  The  common  struggle  of  the  people 
and  army  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Sliiles  against  our  mutual  enemy  in  Europe  laid 


the  foundation  for  the  strengthening  and  future 
development  of  friendly  relations  between  our  two 
countries  in  the  interest  of  a  guarantee  of  perma- 
nent peace  and  international  security. 

V.  M.  Molotov 

June  15,  1945 
I  very  much  appreciate  your  message  on  the 
occasion  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Soviet- 
American  mutual  aid  agreement.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  a  part  in  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Lend-Lease  program.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  this  program  involved,  in  one  way  or 
another,  every  American  citizen  and  I  know  that 
your  generous  expression  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Lend-Lease  program  in  our  common  war  ef- 
fort will  be  as  gratifying  to  them  as  it  is  to  me. 
The  defeat  of  Germany  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
but  our  common  struggle  for  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  security  has  only  begun.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  development  of  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  achieve  that  great  purpose  together. 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


1  For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  June  13, 
1942,  p.  532. 
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Democratic  Process  at  San  Francisco 


Address  by  CHESTER  S.  WILLIAMS 


Released  to  the  press  June  21] 

The  United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
dsco  was  unique  in  many  ways.  It  was  convened 
n  the  midst  of  a  world  war  to  produce  a  Charter 
boviding  machinery  to  maintain  future  peace  and 

o  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  peace.  During  the 
previous  six  months  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
>osals  drafted  by  the  four  powers  were  debated 
»y  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations.  These  Pro- 
K>sals,  constituting  a  "working  paper",  were 
minutely  examined  and  hundreds  of  suggestions 
or  improvements  were  offered  by  experts  and 
;mateurs,  by  leaders  of  powerful  organizations 
md  ordinary  citizens,  by  soldiers  and  preachers 
nd  housewives  and  teachers  and  war  workers, 
fever  have  so  many  participated  in  formulating 

fundamental  document. 

This  Conference  was  unique,  too,  because  it  was 
uilt  around  the  hard  core  of  United  Nations'  expe- 
ience  in  cooperation.  Over  the  war  years  the 
at  ions  represented  at  San  Francisco  had  patiently 
milt  a  common  front  against  a  common  enemy, 
"hey  had  learned  to  make  common  plans,  agree  on 
tactical  strategy,  pool  their  resources,  divide  up 
esponsibilities,  and  to  frustrate  the  enemy  efforts 
o  split  them  apart. 

Moreover,  they  had  considerable  experience  in 
laking  plans  together  for  the  future.  Behind 
ian  Francisco  lay  a  series  of  United  Nations  con- 
erences  dealing  with  special  problems:  Hot 
iprings  on  food  and  agriculture,  Atlantic  City 
n  relief  and  rehabilitation,  Bretton  Woods  on 
urrency  and  finance — to  name  three  major  ones. 
lany  of  the  personalities  at  San  Francisco  who 
ad  met  together  in  these  other  conferences  were 
ble  to  draw  upon  a  background  of  practical  expe- 
ience  in  consultation  and  agreement.  Most  of  the 
elegates  from  the  American  republics  came  fresh 
mm  a  highly  successful  conference  at  Mexico  City 
baling  with  problems  of  this  hemisphere. 

'Delivered  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  the 
amiment  Social  and  Economic  Institute  at  Camp  Tami- 
lent,  Pa.,  on  June  21,  1945.  Mr.  Williams  is  Assistant 
hief  of  the  Division  of  Public  Liaison,  Office  of  Public 
ffairs,  Department  of  State. 


Thus  the  Conference  rested  upon  a  foundation 
of  Proposals,  widely  discussed,  and  a  body  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  collaboration. 

The  plans  for  San  Francisco  were  unique,  too. 
The  Conference  was  held  not  in  the  old  world 
but  in  the  new ;  not  in  a  palace  but  in  a  civic  center ; 
not  in  secret  but  in  full  public  view.  Delegates 
of  the  nations,  great  and  small,  put  forward  their 
views  from  the  platform  of  the  Opera  House  not 
only  to  their  fellow  delegates  but  to  a  large  audi- 
ence of  newsmen  and  commentators,  of  represent- 
atives of  organized  groups,  of  men  and  women 
from  the  armed  forces,  of  cooks  and  college  presi- 
dents. Their  words  were  often  carried  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  by  radio.  Motion-picture  cameras 
made  a  pictorial  record. 

For  days  while  the  Conference  was  being  or- 
ganized to  begin  its  work  delegates  delivered 
speeches  on  what  they  hoped  might  be  achieved. 
They  criticized  certain  provisions  in  the  Proposals 
and  made  suggestions  for  improvements.  They 
even  debated  crucial  questions  in  public  sessions, 
voted  and  accepted  the  democratic  decision.  In* 
scores  of  press  conferences  they  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  questions  of  newsmen  and  analysts 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

To  use  the  phrase  of  Eoscoe  Drummond  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Conference  sought 
"an  open  charter,  openly  charted". 

Your  chairman  has  asked  me  to  discuss  in  some 
detail  an  experiment  in  applying  the  democratic 
process  which  was  attempted  at  San  Francisco. 
This  American  experiment  brought  representa- 
tives of  national  organizations  into  rather  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  official  Delegation,  advisers 
and  technical  experts.  In  speaking  about  it,  I  wish 
to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  particular  way 
in  which  it  was  handled  does  not  constitute  a  prec- 
edent. It  was  carried  on  by  the  American  method 
of  trial  and  error — and  we  made  many  notes  on 
the  errors. 

Behind  this  experiment  was  the  quest  for  a  more 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question:  How  can  the 
experience  of  wide-spread  participation  in  waging 
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a  people's  war  be  carried  over  to  the  task  of  build- 
ing a  people's  peace  ? 

During  the  war  the  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  private  organizations  touched  almost 
every  phase  of  the  struggle.  On  matters  of  pro- 
duction the  representatives  of  labor  and  industry 
consulted  with  government  at  every  turn.  Repre- 
sentatives of  educational  bodies  met  often  to  con- 
sider training  problems  and  adapting  educational 
institutions  to  war  needs.  Agricultural,  scientific, 
trade,  religious,  veteran,  and  women's  organiza- 
tions participated  in  a  system  of  two-way  com- 
munication. They  learned  about  the  problems 
first-hand  and  offered  advice  from  their  special- 
ized knowledge  and  experience. 

After  the  conference  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  a 
national  organization  interested  in  foreign  affairs 
suggested  that  it  would  like  to  invite  representa- 
tives of  many  national  groups  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Stettinius  and  other  officers  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  diseuss  the  Proposals.  Such  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Department  in  November.  This 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  involving 
scores  of  national  organizations. 

The  representatives  attending  these  meetings 
not  only  listened  to  answers  to  their  questions,  but 
expressed  their  own  views.  They  went  back  home 
and  after  reflection  wrote  what  they  thought  to  the 
Secretary  and  other  officers.  They  communicated 
with  their  constituents  through  periodicals,  news- 
letters, speaking  tours,  and  local  or  regional  con- 
ferences. And  from  the  grass  roots  came  more 
letters,  resolutions,  and  suggestions.  People  took 
seriously  Secretary  Hull's  request  that  they  test 
the  Proposals  in  the  crucible  of  public  discussion 
and  let  the  Department  know  wherein  they  were 
found  wanting. 

The  demand  for  copies  of  the  Proposals,  pam- 
phlets about  them,  qualified  speakers,  and  radio 
discussion  programs  exceeded  everyone's  expecta- 
tion. And  people  were  not  merely  reading  and 
discussing  what  the  four  powers  had  proposed  for 
future  peace  and  security.  They  were  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  this  or  that  provision  and 
offering  their  own  suggestions  for  improvement. 
A  representative  of  a  national  organization  with 
a  membership  of  over  3,000,000  said  at  one  confer- 
ence :  "We  aren't  here  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
Department,  but  to  get  the  State  Department  to 
cooperate  with  us."  She  was  expressing  the  feel- 
ing that  those  who  were  losing  sons  and  husbands 
and  even  daughters  and  sisters  in  this  war  have 


a  primary  stake  in  making  and  keeping  the  peace. 

When  the  members  of  the  American  Delegation 
met  in  Washington  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
conference  in  San  Francisco,  they  were  provided 
with  huge  volumes  containing  organized  collec- 
tions of  comments  and  suggestions  covering  each 
chapter  and  section  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals. These  comments  were  gathered  from  the 
press,  letters  addressed  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  resolutions  passed  by  all 
sorts  of  organizations.  They  supplemented  the 
basic  text  which  the  American  delegates  studied 
and  discussed  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

Soon  after  the  United  Nations  Conference  was 
announced  to  meet  in  San  Francisco,  organiza- 
tions began  to  inquire  how  they  might  carry  on 
the  two-way  communication  at  San  Francisco. 
Such  an  idea  raised  many  problems :  transporta- 
tion, accommodations,  the  make-up  of  the  Amer- 
ican Delegation  and  its  staff  and  to  what  extent  it 
could  effectively  consult  with  representatives  of 
organizations. 

Many  different  schemes  for  attempting  such  an 
experiment  were  explored.  Finally,  in  the  inter- 
est of  facilitating  intimate  and  informal  discus- 
sion, it  was  decided  to  invite  a  limited  number  of 
national  organizations,  constituting  a  cross-sec- 
tion, to  designate  consultants.  There  were  42  on 
the  final  list  representing  labor,  business,  agricul- 
ture, veterans,  law,  women,  education,  religion, 
civic,  and  international  peace  groups.  Recogniz- 
ing that  scores  of  other  important  organizations 
would  want  to  participate,  the  Department 
planned  a  public-liaison  program  for  their  repre- 
sentatives. About  200  additional  organizations 
found  a  way  to  send  representatives  or  named 
local  leaders  in  San  Francisco. 

Advance  planning  to  deal  with  the  unpredictable 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  For  the  most  part  the 
program  had  to  be  improvised  to  fit  the  circum- 
stances as  they  developed.  From  the  beginning 
the  representatives  of  the  organizations  took  part 
in  planning  the  program.  Three  or  four  times  a 
week  members  of  the  American  Delegation,  ad- 
visers and  panels  of  technical  experts  met  with  the 
consultants  to  discuss  Conference  developments. 

The  problems  of  the  American  Delegation  were 
explained  and  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the 
consultants  sought.  Around  the  table  sat  leaders 
of  organizations  with  30  to  40  million  members 
representing  practically  every  economic,  social, 
and  political  interest.    Many  of  these  leaders  came 
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from  speaking  tours  which  had  given  them  an  in- 
timate sense  of  popular  fooling-  and  thinking.  All 
of  thorn  had  ways  of  knowing  how  their  members 

viowed  things  of  importance  to  them.  The  organi- 
zations had  responded  to  the  invitation  by  sending 
their  most  experienced  leaders,  presidents,  com- 
manders, executive  secretaries,  directors.  It  was 
I  distinguished  group  of  Americans  whose  advice 
at  the  crucial  stages  of  the  Conference  delibera- 
tions could  help  to  guide  the  American  Delegation. 

Frequently,  Secretary  Stettinius  or  some  other 
representative  of  the  American  Delegation  would 
report  on  a  decision  made  and  explain  the  reasons 
for  it.  answering  the  questions  of  the  consultants. 
Day  by  day  this  group  of  representatives  watched 
the  Charter  take  shape  and  tested  the  new  deci- 
sions with  their  incisive  questions.  Through  the 
Byes  of  the  American  Delegation  they  tried  to  see 
and  understand  the  positions  taken  by  other  dele- 
gations, better  to  comprehend  the  essential  com- 
promises. 

Sometimes  meetings  were  held  at  the  request  of 
a  group  of  representatives  eager  to  get  considera- 
tion for  their  point  of  view  before  the  die  was  cast. 
Consultants  with  common  interests  would  get  to- 
gether to  draft  proposals  or  suggestions  on  pend- 
ing issues.  These  were  carefully  considered  by 
the  American  Delegation.  Often  in  the  midst  of 
i  meeting  a  member  of  the  Delegation  would  ask 
a  consultant  to  submit  in  writing  the  views  he  had 
expressed  extemporaneously  so  that  they  might 
be  read  by  the  entire  Delegation. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  representa- 
tives of  the  organizations  to  agree  on  anything  or 
to  take  action  together.  Each  organization  main- 
tained its  individual  status.  Often  they  disagreed, 
rhe  arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  proposition  were 
lired,  and  the  American  Delegation  weighed  the 
irguments  in  deciding  where  it  should  stand  in 
the  negotiations.  The  reasoning  and  the  evidence 
put  forward  were  important.  No  one  can  judge 
iow  much  it  all  counted  in  the  final  results  for  one 
jannot  measure  accurately  the  exact  ingredients  of 
i  decision. 

One  thing  is  certain :  the  American  Delegation 
was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  work  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  organizations  and  especially 
ay  the  consultants.  Secretary  Stettinius  said  to 
;he  consultants  in  late  May :  "There  is  no  question 
jut  that  there  are  many  things  you  have  helped  us 
>n  of  great  importance,  and  I  think  that  you  will 
ind  that  many  specific  things  have  found  their 
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way  into  the  Charter  as  a  result  of  this  activity 
that  might  otherwise  not  have  been  in  the  final 
expression." 

Senator  Vandenberg  said :  "We  all  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  work  you  have  done  and  the  able 
suggest  ions  and  assistance  you  have  given  us  from 
time  to  time  and  I  am  very  hopeful  (I  am  still 
reserving  judgment  until  the  completed  Charter  is 
available  for  over-all  judgment) — I  am  very 
hopeful  that  between  us  we  may  find  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  creating  a  plan  which  will  promise 
a  larger  measure  of  stabilized  peace  with  justice 
in  a  free  world  of  free  men." 

While  there  were  disagreements  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organizations  which  provided 
that  flash  of  illumination  characteristic  of  rea- 
soned debate,  there  was  also  a  large  area  of  agree- 
ment. If  I  interpret  the  trend  of  the  discussion 
correctly,  these  people  wanted  moral  purpose 
written  into  the  Charter  to  define  the  object  of  the 
use  of  force.  They  wanted  the  concept  of  "justice 
and  international  law"  embedded  in  the  final  doc- 
ument. They  sought  definite  machinery  to  pro- 
mote human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in 
addition  to  the  favorable  phrases.  They  pressed 
for  strongest  possible  safeguards  and  advantages 
for  dependent  peoples  and  for  machinery  that 
would  move  them  toward  self-government  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  They  urged  that  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
be  given  greater  scope  and  opportunity  to  deal 
with  war-breeding  social  and  economic  conditions. 

At  one  point  the  area  of  agreement  among  the 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  education  was  demonstrated  in  a  communica- 
tion making  specific  recommendations  to  the 
American  Delegation.  In  brief,  these  representa- 
tives proposed  amendments  to  do  four  things :  (1) 
provide  for  conferences  of  major  national  and 
international  non-governmental  organizations 
with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  so  that  this 
agency  may  be  kept  close  to  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations;  (2)  insure  that  specialized  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  the  Monetary  Fund  and 
Bank,  and  UNKRA  are  coordinated  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  so  that  they  do  not  over- 
lap or  promote  contrary  policies;  (3)  include  the 
promotion  of  educational  as  well  as  cultural  co- 
operation in  the  scope  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  thus  facilitating  exchange  and  consulta- 
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tion  among  educators  of  the  world;  and  (4)  estab- 
lishment of  an  interim  secretariat  to  prepare  pre- 
liminary studies  and  recommendations  on  the  work 
of  the  Organization.  Consultants  from  many 
other  organizations  subscribed  to  these  recom- 
mendations. 

In  addition  to  these  rather  intimate  meetings  of 
consultants  a  series  of  forum  discussions  were  ar- 
ranged at  an  auditorium  in  the  Public  Health 
Building  near  the  Opera  House  for  representatives 
of  all  organizations.  These  meetings  were  held 
five  days  a  week.  They  were  off-the-record  discus- 
sions led  by  members  of  the  American  Delegation, 
advisers,  international-affairs  experts,  consultants, 
and  correspondents.  Here  again  the  two-way  com- 
munication system  operated.  Representatives  of 
organizations  not  only  asked  questions  for  infor- 
mation but  expressed  their  views  on  pending  issues 
as  well. 

The  more  than  200  organizations  with  represent- 
atives at  San  Francisco  carried  on  a  reportorial 
program  which  is  only  partially  known.  Some  of 
them  prepared  special  news-letters  daily  or  weekly 
to  distribute  to  their  local  leaders  or  their  mem- 
bership. They  used  their  regular  channels  of  com- 
munication to  report  on  and  interpret  the  proceed- 
ings. Most  of  them  planned  speaking  tours,  and 
many  of  them  spoke  at  meetings  on  the  Pacific 
coast  arranged  by  their  local  affiliate  during  their 
sojourn  in  San  Francisco. 

One  striking  thing  about  these  representatives 
of  private  groups  to  me  was  their  avid  interest  in 
Conference  documents.  We  arranged  to  make  pub- 
lic documents  available  to  them  daily  at  the  Con- 
sultants' Lounge  in  the  Opera  House  and  at  the 
public-liaison  center  in  the  Public  Health  Build- 
ing. Not  only  did  they  collect  the  documents ;  they 
studied  them  and  their  discussion  in  the  meetings 
demonstrated  this  fact. 

None  of  these  representatives  acting  as  consult- 
ants or  observers  had  their  transportation  or  ex- 
penses paid  for  by  the  Government.  They  came 
at  their  own  expense  because  they  and  their  organ- 
izations were  deeply  interested  in  the  problem  of 
making  a  successful  beginning  toward  peace  and 
world  progress. 

Yet,  I  think  they  had  no  illusions  about  what 
might  be  accomplished  merely  by  the  drafting  of 
a  good  Charter.  They  recognized  that  the  peoples 
of  the  United  Nations  with  a  determination  to 
struggle  for  peace  as  they  did  for  victory  could 
make  any  Charter  work  increasingly  well.    But 


without  that  generous  will  to  work  and  sacrifice 
for  peace  the  most  perfect  Charter  would  breal 
down.  More  than  anything  else,  they  felt  the  need 
for  understanding  the  complex  issues  confronting 
our  country  as  it  takes  a  larger  and  larger  role 
in  foreign  affairs. 

Underlying  the  State  Department's  response  to 
the  expressed  interests  of  these  organizations  for 
participation  in  the  deliberations  on  foreign  policy 
is  the  conviction  that  no  policy  can  be  made  to 
work  well  in  the  modern  world  unless  it  comes 
from  and  has  the  understanding  support  of  the 
people.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  word  understand- 
ing. This  means  seeing  clearly  the  limitations  and 
shortcomings  as  well  as  the  possibilities  and  im- 
portance of  a  policy.  This  is  realism.  It  is 
through  the  free  give-and-take  in  face-to-face  dis- 
cussion that  men  best  seek  and  find  that  under- 
standing which  makes  them  ready  to  take  the  next 
step  with  determination  that  it  shall  not  be  the 
last  step. 

Horace  H.  F.  Jayne 
To  Visit  China 

[Released  to  the  press  June  18] 

Horace  H.  F.  Jayne,  vice  director  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City,  is 
being  sent  to  China  in  the  dual  capacity  of  spe- 
cialist in  archeology  under  the  cultural-coopera- 
tion program  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
special  representative  of  the  American  Commission 
for  the  Protection  and  Salvage  of  Artistic  and 
Historic  Monuments  in  War  Areas,  known  as  the 
Roberts  commission. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  formed  a  commis- 
sion similar  to  the  Roberts  commission,  of  which 
the  chairman  is  the  Vice  Minister  of  Education, 
Lih-wu  Han,  and  the  vice  chairman  the  well- 
known  archeologist  Tsu-cheng  Liang  of  the  Acade- 
mia  Sinica.  Mr.  Jayne  will  work  with  this  com- 
mission to  assist  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Forces  to  protect  cultural  monuments  from  bomb- 
ing and  other  military  damage  and  to  give  first 
aid  to  those  accidentally  injured. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Roberts  com- 
mission, Mr.  Jayne  will  go  first  to  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  for  consultation  concerning  de- 
tails of  the  techniques  worked  out  in  those  theaters 
so  that  he  may  be  better  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  cultural  monu- 
ments in  the  Far  East. 
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lie  Proclaimed  List 

telMMd  to  the  press  June  24] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con- 
motion  with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ry,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
■rce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
jdministration,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
iter-American  Affairs,  on  June  23  issued  Cuniu- 
tive  Supplement  No.  4  to  Revision  IX  of  the 
reclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals. 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  4  to  Revision  IX 
tpersedes  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  3  dated 
Eaj  -J.  1845. 

The  supplement  to  the  Proclaimed  List  which 
released  today  is  the  first  since  the  fall  of  Ger- 
any.  In  this  supplement  1.980  names  have  been 
fated  from  the  List,  leaving  a  total  of  11,871 
imes  which  remain  listed.  A  total  of  67  addi- 
ons  to  the  List  have  been  made. 
The  majority  of  these  deletions  are  minor  of- 
nders  removed  not  for  merit  but  pursuant  to  a 
llicy  of  adjusting  the  post  -  V-E  Day  List  to  the 
tanged  security  situation.  In  a  number  of  the 
her  American  republics  such  minor  offenders 
ive  heen  deleted  in  previous  supplements  in  ac- 
rdance  with  the  established  policy  of  reducing, 
id  even  eliminating,  the  List  in  those  countries 
hose  control  over  undesirable  persons  is  satis- 
ctory.  Further  supplements  may  be  expected 
reflect  some  additional  deletions  related  to  the 
duct  ion  of  the  List  to  a  size  feasible  for  indefinite 
ntinuance. 


isit  of  Venezuelan  Educator 

eleased  to  the  press  June  21] 

The  Reverend  Father  Rafael  Eugenio,  director 
1  a  school-workshop  for  rural  students  in  the 
ate  of  Tachira,  Venezuela,  has  arrived  at  Wash- 
gton  as  a  guest  of  the  Department  of  State, 
ither  Eugenio  has  conferred  with  officers  of 
e  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  agri- 
ltural  divisions  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
ducation,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
rence,  and  the  Pan  American  Union.  His  tour 
the  United  States  will  include  representative 
ral  schools,  cooperatives,  and  demonstration 
rms,  with  a  special  visit  to  Boys  Town. 
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The  school -workshop  that  Father  Eugenio 
heads  was  established  in  1940.  Its  enrollment, 
fluctuating  with  local  conditions,  varies  from  60 
to  120  students.  It  is  located  in  a  region  of  moun- 
tain farmers  who  for  the  most  part  own  small 
truck  farms  ranging  from  one  to  five  acres  in  ex- 
tent. They  raise  some  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
Father  Eugenio's  school -workshop  is  helping  them 
to  improve  the  strains  of  their  stock,  and  teaching 
them  not  only  how  to  grow  better  crops  but  also 
to  produce  their  own  woolen  clothing  and  to  make 
the  bricks  for  building  their  homes.  Graduates  of 
the  school-workshop  in  their  turn  become  teach- 
ers in  agricultural  extension  services  to  the  com- 
munity, and  organizers  of  farm  cooperatives. 


Gift  of  Property 
From  Costa  Rica 


[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

On  May  28,  1945  the  Honorable  Fernando  Soto 
Harrison,  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  submitted  to  the  dep- 
uties of  the  Costa  Rican  Constitutional  Congress 
a  decree  authorizing  the  gift  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  of  a  piece  of  land 
in  San  Jose.  The  decree  stated  that  this  land  was 
to  be  given  to  the  United  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  to  house  the  offices  of  the  Em- 
bassy in  Costa  Rica.  In  a  statement  to  the  press 
on  May  29  the  Acting  Minister  said : 

"Costa  Rican  public  opinion  should  realize  the 
significance  of  the  step  agreed  upon  by  the  Execu- 
tive. It  should  certainly  realize  moreover  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  pay  with  this  modest  offering  for 
all  the  many  things  which  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  have  done  for  us,  for 
this  would  be  out  of  all  proportion.  For  we  have 
been  favored  with  so  many  transcendental  services 
that  nothing  which  we  can  offer  with  our  poor 
resources  could  compensate  even  in  part  for  what 
we  have  received  from  a  nation  which  is  a  thousand 
times  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  our  respect. 
The  Executive's  project  is  inspired  by  the  idea  of 
rendering  a  symbolic  homage  to  the  great  Amer- 
ican nation.  We  wish  to  show  thereby  not  only 
our  gratitude  but  also  our  confidence.  We  know 
through  intimate  conviction  that  from  the  United 
States  the  militarily  weak  peoples,  but  who  have 
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aspirations  for  justice  and  culture,  will  receive  the 
most  ample  guarantee  of  existence  because  the 
great  democracy  of  the  North  has  fought  in  this 
war  without  thought  of  sacrifice,  and  has  given  its 
sons  and  accepted  privations  to  make  possible  the 
existence  of  a  better  world,  in  which  oppressors 
have  been  destroyed  and  men  and  their  families 
can  live  free  of  fear,  free  of  misery,  free  to  think, 
to  speak  and  to  believe.  Costa  Rica,  although 
small,  guided  by  its  invariable  love  for  these  great 
democratic  ideals  desires  to  have  the  privilege  of 
offering  to  the  diplomatic  representative  of  this 
great  Allied  nation  a  little  land  which  can  serve 
as  a  site  for  offices. 

"Congress  will  thus  have  a  fine  opportunity  in 
representation  of  the  Costa  Rican  people  to  give 
this  homage  to  the  United  States.  There  will  be 
thus  expressed  the  imperishable  gratitude  which 
we  all  feel  for  the  cooperation,  cultural,  economic 
and  military,  with  which  the  United  States  has 
shown  to  us  its  devotion  to  democracy  and  to  re- 
publican institutions.  Our  people  will  see  in  this 
act  a  spirit  of  reciprocity  for  so  many  benefits  re- 
ceived through  the  many  entities  which  have  been 
collaborating  with  us  to  help  our  country  to  better 
the  conditions  of  life  of  our  people  and  to 
strengthen  our  culture." 

On  June  4,  1945  the  Constitutional  Congress 
passed  the  decree.  The  property  is  approximately 
36  meters  in  length  by  19  meters  in  width  and  thus 
is  an  area  of  over  7,200  square  feet.  It  is  situated 
in  the  First  District  and  Canton  of  the  Province  of 
San  Jose  facing  on  Third  Avenue  and  First  Street. 

President  Truman  on  June  14,  1945  accepted 
with  great  appreciation  this  gift  of  property.  The 
Department  is  deeply  grateful  for  this  generous 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica. 


Professor  of  Ceramics  Accepts 
Visiting  Professorship  to 
Honduras 

[Released  to  the  press  June  23] 

Kenneth  E.  Smith,  professor  of  ceramics  at 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  has  accepted  a 
visiting  professorship  for  the  academic  year  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 
His  first  project  in  Tegucigalpa  will  be  testing 


Honduran  clays  in  order  to  determine  their  avail- 
ability for  use  and  their  ceramic  possibilities.  The 
Government  of  Honduras  has  shown  great  interest 
in  developments  along  these  lines  and  has  author- 
ized Professor  Smith  to  purchase  in  the  United 
States  complete  laboratory  equipment  for  testing 
clays  and  beginning  experimental  ceramic  produc- 
tion. Under  auspices  of  the  Honduran  Govern- 
ment, 30  students  for  Professor  Smith's  classes  are 
being  selected  from  all  regions  of  that  Central 
American  Republic. 


Appointment  of  Cuban 
Librarian  as  Consultant  to 
Library  of  Congress 

[Released  to  the  press  June  23] 

Jorge  Aguayo,  assistant  director  of  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Habana,  Cuba,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Consultant  on  Hispanic  books  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  next  two  months.  In 
1941,  on  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  fellowship,  Dr. 
Aguayo  studied  library  services  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. In  1944  he  helped  organize  and  was  a 
visiting  professor  in  the  Library  School  estab- 
lished at  Lima,  Peru,  under  auspices  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  connection  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  great  Lima  Library  after 
a  disastrous  fire.  Dr.  Aguayo  is  the  only  Cuban 
member  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Habana,  of 
which  he  is  assistant  director,  consists  of  some 
80,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  general  col- 
lection, the  University  of  Habana  has  four  special 
departmental  libraries,  in  the  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  law,  and  medicine:  a  grand 
total  of  approximately  150,000  volumes. 


=         THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  = 


Legation  at  Copenhagen 

The  American   Legation  at  Copenhagen  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  June  16, 1945. 
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Status  of  Civil  Aviation  Documents  Concluded  at  Chicago 

December  7,  1944 


DATES  OF  SIGNATURES 


Country 

Fina 
Act 

Inlor- 

1          1111 

Agree- 
ment 

Con- 
rentioi 

Transi 
Agree- 
ment 
i    (Two 
Free- 
doms) 

Trans- 
POTI 

Agree- 
ment 
(Five 
Free- 
doms) 

ghanistan 

jstralia 

slgium 

>livia 

■aril 

mada . 

.X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

4/9/45 
X 

5/29/45 

X 

X 

X 
5/24/45 
3/10/45 
4/20/45 
4/18/45 

X 

X 

X 

5/9/45 

3/22/45 

X 

X 
1/30/45 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

4/9/45 

X 
5/29/45 
X 
X 
X 

3/10/45 
4/20/45 
4/18/45 

X 

X 

X 
5/9/45 

X 

X 
1/30/45 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

4/9/45 
X 

2/10/45 
X 

3/10/45 
4/20/45 
4/18/45 

X 
X 

5/9/45 
3/22/45 

X 

X 
1/30/45 

X 

X 
4/4/45 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

lile 

lina 

)k>mbia 

Kta  Rica 

iba 

X 

3/10/45 
4/20/45 

echoslovakia 

>m inican  Republic. 

X 
X 

5/9/45 
3/22/45 

■uailor 

TPt 

hiopia 

eece 

latemala 

UU 

raduras. 

iland 

iia 

1/30/45 
X 
X 

4/4/45 

banon 

X 
X 

i  x 

beria 

x 

aembourg 

Biico 

X 

X 
X 
X 

1/30/45 
5/14/45 

X 

X 
X 
X 

1/30/45 

X 

X 
X 
X 

1/30/45 

x 

therlands 

'  X 

w  Zealand 

caragua 

x 

irway 

nama             

raguay 

ru 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
6/4/45 

X 

X 

X 
'X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

x 

ilippine  Commonwealth 

land 

rtugal 

ain... 

X 
X 

eden 

x 

i  tzerland 

ria 

X 
X 

6/4/45 
X 
X 
X 

rkey. 

X 

6/4/45 

»x 

X 
X 

'X 

'  X 

ion  of  South  Africa 

ited  Kingdom 

ited  States 

iiguay 

X 

x 

nezuela 

IX 

goslavia 

nish  Minister 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ai  Minister 

x 

DATES  OF  ACCEPTANCES  OF  AGREEMENTS 
AND  OF  DEPOSITS  OF  RATIFICATIONS  OF 
CONVENTION 


Country 

Interim 

Con- 
vention 

Transit 

Trans- 
port 

Afghanistan 

•Australia _ 

•Belgium. 

Bolivia 

•Brazil 

•Canada. 

5/16/45 
5/19/45 
4/17/45 

5/29/45 
12/30/44 
6/4/45 
6/6/45 
6/6/45 



5/16/45 
2/10/45 

5/16/45 

•Chile 

•China 

•Colombia.. _ 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 



1  6/6/45 

•Czechoslovakia. 

4/18/45 

4/18/45 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador _ 

•Egypt 

4/26/45 
5/31/45 
3/22/45 
6/5/45 

6/2/45 

6/4/45 
*  5/1/45 

•EI  Salvador 

5/31/45 
3/22/45 

5/31/45 
3/22/45 

Ethiopia 

•France _ 

Greece _ 

Guatemala. _ 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

•India 



2  5/1/45 



Iran.. 

•Iraq     

6/4/45 
4/27/45 

6/4/45 
3/17/45 

Ireland 

Lebanon. _ 

Liberia 

3/17/45 

3/17/45 

Luxembourg 

•Mexico 

5/22/45 
1/11/45 
"  4/18/45 

•Netherlands 

1/11/45 
!  4/18/45 

3 1/11/45 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

•Norway . 

1/30/45 

1/30/45 

Panama 

Paraguay 

•Peru.. 

5/4/45 

Philippine  Commonwealth 

Poland.. 

4/6/45 
5/29/45 

4/6/45 

4/6/45 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden . 

Switzerland.. 

Syria 

•Turkey . 

6/6/45 

, 

6/6/45 

*  6/6/45S 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

•United  Kingdom.. 

2  5/31/45 
2/8/45 

2  5/31/45 
«  2/8/45 

•United  States 

«  2/8/45 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 

Yugoslavia 

Danish  Minister 

I  Indicates  signature  under  date  of  Dec.  7,  1944. 

With  reservation. 

Reservation  excluding   Newfoundland,    withdrawn  by   Great  Britain 

45. 

Ad  referendum. 


•Elected  to  First  Interim  Council. 

'  Provisions  of  art.  IV,  sec.  3,  become  operative  when  Convention  is  ratified. 
>  Reservation:  Do  not  regard  Denmark  and  Thailand  (Siam)  as  being  par- 
ties. >  Accepted  first  four  Freedoms  only. 
♦  Reservation  respecting  Fifth  Freedom.  «  With  reservation. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


I 


Department  of  State 

During  the  quarter  beginning  April  1,  1945,  the 

following  publications  have  been  released  by  the 

Department :  * 

2236.  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
XII,  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  1829-1837,  Continued. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Clarence  Edwin  Carter,  vii, 
1378  pp.    $4.50  (cloth). 

2271.  Popular  Relations  and  the  Peace.  Address  by  Archi- 
bald MacLeish,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.    14  pp.    50. 

2280.  The  United  Nations :  An  Organization  for  Peace  and 
World  Progress.    Poster  chart.    21  x  27  inches.    Free. 

2281.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Peru — Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  May  9  and 
11,  1942.    Executive  Agreement  Series  441.    5  pp.    50. 

2282.  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  November  1  to  December  7,  1944,  Final  Act  and 
Related  Documents.  Conference  Series  64.  iii,  284  pp. 
450. 

2285.  Haitian  Finances :  Supplementary  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Haiti — Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  November  9,  1944. 
Executive  Agreement  440.    6  pp.    50. 

2287.  Parcel  Post :  Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Palestine  and  Detailed  Regulations — 
Agreement  signed  at  Washington  September  6,  1944  and 
at  Jerusalem  May  10,  1943 ;  ratified  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  September  25,  1944. 
Executive  Agreement  Series  439.     22  pp.    100. 

2288.  What  Is  America's  Foreign  Policy  and  Main  Street 
and  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Radio  Broadcasts  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  February  24,  1945,  and  March  3, 
1945.    36  pp.     Free. 

2289.  World  Trade  and  World  Peace.  A  Radio  Broadcast 
by  the  Department  of  State,  March  10,  1945.  20  pp. 
Free. 

2290.  What  About  the  Liberated  Areas?  A  Radio  Broad- 
cast by  the  Department  of  State,  March  17, 1945.  20  pp. 
Free. 

2291.  What  about  the  Enemy  Countries?  A  Radio  Broad- 
cast by  the  Department  of  State,  March  24,  1945.  20  pp. 
Free. 

2292.  America's  Good  Neighbors.  A  Radio  Broadcast  by 
the  Department  of  State,  March  31, 1945.     22  pp.     Free. 

'£l'.\'.',.  It's  Your  State  Department.  A  Radio  Broadcast 
by  the  Department  of  State,  April  7,  1945.     23  pp.    Free. 

2294.  Recommendation  for  Renewal  of  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress,  March 
20,  VM~>.    Commercial  Policy  Series  76.     8  pp.     Free. 

Foreign  Service  List,  January  1,  1945.     iv,  130  pp. 
Subscript  ion,  500  a  year,  single  copy  200. 

229ft  Food  for  the  Family  of  Nations:  The  Purpose  and 
St  met  nrc  of  the  Proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations.  By  Howard  It.  Tolley, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  i.eroy  I).  Stinebower, 
Department  of  State.    18  pp.   50. 


2297.  The  United  Nations :  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
for  a  General  International  Organization.  Conference 
Series  66.     8  pp.     Free. 

2298.  Toward  the  Peace — Documents.    40  pp.     150. 

2299.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no, 
299,  March  18,  1945.    38  pp.     1O0.J 

2300.  War— How  Can  We  Prevent  It?  Foreign  Affairs 
Outline  No.  1.     4  pp.     Free. 

2301.  Prosperity — How  Can  We  Promote  It?  Foreign 
Affairs  Outline  No.  2.     4  pp.     Free. 

2302.  Social  Progress — How  Can  We  Work  For  It?  For- 
eign Affairs  Outline  No.  3.     4  pp.     Free. 

2303.  Freedom— How  Can  We  Achieve  It?  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  Outline  No.  4.     4  pp.     Free. 

2304.  The  Substance  of  Foreign  Relations.  By  Pierre 
De  L.  Boal,  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs,  Depart 
ment  of  State.    20  pp.     100. 

2305.  Armistice:  Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Bulgaria  Together  With  Proto 
col  and  Related  Papers — Agreement  and  Protocol  signed 
at  Moscow  October  28,  1944;  effective  October  28,  1944 
Executive  Agreement   Series  437.    22  pp.    100. 

2306.  The  Place  of  Bretton  Woods  in  Economic  Collec 
tive  Security.  Address  by  Dean  Acheson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.    Conference  Series  67.     16  pp.  50. 

2307.  Anthropological  Research  and  Investigation : 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Lima 
March  9  and  August  4,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Se 
ries  438.     6  pp.     50. 

2308.  Post-War  Disposition  of  Defense  Installations  and 
Facilities :  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  oi 
America  and  Canada  Amending  the  Agreement  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1943 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  a1 
Washington  November  22  and  December  20,  1944.  Ex- 
ecutive Agreement  Series  444.     6  pp.     50. 

2309.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  300: 
March  25,  1945.     56  pp.     100. 

2310.  The  Department  of  State.    8  pp.    Free. 

2311.  Treaties  Submitted  to  the  Senate,  1935-1944.  iii, 
28  pp.    100. 

2312.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no, 
301,  April  1,  1945.     68  pp.     100. 

2313.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals, 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  2,  April  6,  1945,  to  Revision 
IX  of  February  28,  1945.     30  pp.     Free. 

2314.  Diplomatic  List,  April  1945.  ii,  129  pp.  Subscrip 
tion,  $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2315.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  302, 
April  8,  1945.     68  pp.     100. 

2310.  Procurement  of  Strategic  Materials :  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Colombia-- 


1  Serial  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list  have 
appeared  previously  or  will  appear  in  subsequent  lists. 

2  Subscription,  $3.50  a  year. 
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Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Bogota  March  29, 

194&    Kx«H'utiv»>  Agreement  Series  442.    11  pp.   ;V. 

2817.  Fisheries  Mission  :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  ot"  America   and   MexiCO  and   Exchange  of  Notes 

Dated  Beptember  7  and  October  is,  1944  Amending  and 
Brtendlng  the  Agreement— Agreement  effected  by  cx- 
rhangea  of  commnntcatJona  dated  at  Mexico  April  17, 
May  22,  July  22  and  27,  and  October  24.  1942.  Executive 
Agreement  series  443.  15  pp.  r>o. 
l'.Us.  The  Department  of  state  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no. 
303,  April  15,  1945.     59  pp.     10*. 

2320.  United  Nations  Will  Write  Charter  for  World 
Organization.  Address  by  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State.  New  York,  April  6,  1945.  Conference 
Series  6&     8  pp.    5*. 

2321.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  304, 
April  22,  1945.    68  pp.    lOtf. 

2822.  The  Economic  Basis  for  Lasting  Peace.  Address 
by  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State,  Chicago, 
April  4.  1945.    Conference  Series  69.    19  pp.    10tf. 

Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cultural  and 
Seientitic  Cooperation,  January  1,  1945.  Inter-American 
Series  25   (revised),     ii,  18  pp.     lOtf. 

■SS21.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals. 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  3,  May  4,  1945,  to  Revision 
IX  of  February  28,  1945.    39  pp.     Free. 

2325.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  305, 
April  29,  1945.    55  pp.    10tf. 

2837.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  306, 
May  t;,  1945.    40  pp.    lOtf. 

2328.  Diplomatic  List,  May  1945.  ii,  129  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2929.  Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States, 
March  1,  1945.    ii,  49  pp.    15tf. 

2331.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  307, 
May  13.  1945.    32  pp.    10<?. 

2332.  Trans-Isthmian  Highway:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Panama  Supplementing 
the  Convention  of  March  2,  1936— Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Washington  August  31  and  September 
6,  1940.     Executive  Agreement  Series  448.     9  pp.     5#. 

2333.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  308, 
May  20.  1945.    32  pp.    lOtf. 

2334.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Bolivia — Ef- 
fected by  Exchange  of  notes  signed  at  La  Paz  August  1 
and  8, 1944.    Executive  Agreement  Series  445.    6  pp.    5tf. 

2335.  Foreign  Service  List  (Abridged),  April  1945.  ii, 
67  pp.     Subscription  504  a  year ;  single  copy,  15<h 

2336.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  309, 
May  27.  1945.    50  pp.     10tf. 

2340.  The  Department  of  state  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  310, 
June  3.  1946.    43  pp.     inc. 

2343.  Diplomatic  List,  June  1945.  ii,  131  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, $2  a  year;  single  copy,  20£. 

845.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  311, 
June  10,  1945.    51  pp.    10<t. 

rREATY  Shrike 

>88.  Double  Taxation:  Convention  and  Protocol  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  French  Republic — 
Signed  at  Paris  July  25,  1939;  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  states  of  America  January  5,  1945; 
effective  January  1, 1945.    27  pp.    lOtf. 

989.  Double  Taxation,  Estate  Taxes  and  Succession 
Duties:  Convention  Between  the  United  States  and 
Canada— Signed  at  Ottawa  June  8,  1944;  proclaimed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  March  6 
1945;  effective  June  14,  1941.    10  pp.    54. 

The  Department  of  State  also  publishes  the 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large  which  contain  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  Congress,  proclamations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, treaties,  and  international  agreements  other 
than  treaties.    The  Statutes  are  issued  after  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  each  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress.    The  laws  are  also  published  in  separate 
prints,  popularly  known  as  slip  laws,  immediately 
after  enactment.    These  are  issued  in  two  series. 
Public  Laws  and  Private  Laws,  consecutively  num- 
bered according  to  the  dates  of  approval  or  the 
dates  upon  which  bills  or  joint  resolutions  other- 
wise become  law  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.    Treaties  also  are  issued  in  a  special 
series  and  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  proclaimed.    Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French 
translations,  prepared  by  the  Department's  Central 
Translating  Division,  have  their  own  publication 
numbers  running  consecutively  from  1.    All  other 
publications  of  the  Department  since  October  1, 
1929  are  numbered  consecutively  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  sent  to  press ;  in  addition,  some  of 
them  are  subdivided  into  series  according  to  gen- 
eral subject. 

To  avoid  delay,  requests  for  publications  of  the 
Department  of  State  should  be  addressed  direct 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  will  accept  deposits  against  which  the 
cost  of  publications  ordered  may  be  charged  and 
will  notify  the  depositor  when  the  deposit  is  ex- 
hausted. The  cost  to  depositors  of  a  complete  set 
of  the  publications  of  the  Department  for  a  year 
will  probably  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  $15.  Or- 
ders may  be  placed,  however,  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  for  single  publications  or 
for  one  or  more  series. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  also  has,  for 
free  distribution,  the  following  price  lists  which 
may  be  of  interest:  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States;  American  History  and  Biography; 
Laws;  Commerce  and  Manufactures;  Tariff;  Im- 
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migration;  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  Insular  Posses- 
sions ;  Political  Science ;  and  Maps.  A  list  of  pub- 
lications of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Anglo- American  Caribbean  Commission 

Guide  to  Commercial  Shark  Fishing  in  the  Caribbean 
Area,  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  March  1945.     149  pp.     56  illustrations. 

This  pamphlet  attempts  to  set  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  fishermen  of  the  Caribbean,  the  best  available 
information  on  sharks — their  varieties,  location,  by- 
products, commercial  and  nutritional  value,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  catching,  processing,  and  marketing  them.  The 
report  is  not  a  scientific  work  nor  is  it  intended  to  be  a 
theoretical  discussion.  It  aims  at  but  one  purpose, 
namely,  to  tell  you  how  you  can  best  make  shark  fishing 
profitable  to  yourself. 
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The  article  listed  below  will  be  found  in  the  June  i 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publication  entitled 
Foreign  Ay  Icultwre,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  for  10  cents  each  : 

"Agriculture  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil",  by  Henry  W.  Spiel- 
man,  junior  agricultural  economist,  American  Consulate 
General,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  ~~ 

Erratum 

Cloyce  K.  Huston  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Southern  European  Affairs,  effective  June  1, 1945, 
and  not  as  erroneously  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of 
June  10  as  Chief  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs. 
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Abdul  Azia  (King  of  Saudi  Arabia).     See  Ibn  Sand 
Abdul   [lab   (Regent  of  [raq),  visit   to  V.  S.,  address  bv 

Mr.  Phillips,  lose, 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  New  York,  X.Y.,  addresses- 
Mr.  Haley,  638. 
Mr.  Mason,  (516. 
Aches, iii,  Dean  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.: 
Bretton  Woods  proposals,  352,  409,  160,  B07,  738. 
Economic  policy  for  peace,  "07. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  United  Nations 

686. 
Lend-lease  act,  proposed  extension,  189. 
Mexican  water  treaty,  statement  before  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  302. 
Designation  as  member  of  Hoard  of  Foreign  Service 
Personnel  and  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Foreign 
Service.   427. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcasts,  282,  401. 
kct  of  Chapul tepee : 
Discussion  of,  525,  550.  693. 
Text,  339. 
Administrative  instruction    (Gen.  Admin.   22)    on  foreign 

aviation  experts,  715. 
Advisory   Committee.    Emergency,    for   Political    Defense 

3.  53,  304,  925. 
Afghanistan  : 
Civil-aviation  agreements  :  air  transit,  air  transport,  and 

interim   11944).  acceptance,  968. 
U.S.  Minister   (Palmer),  appointment,  209.  5SS. 
pica.     Se<  French  North  Africa  :  French  West  Africa 
Lgreements.  international.     Sec  Treaties. 
Lgricultural  experiment  station  in  Guatemala,  agreement 
with  Guatemala    (1944),  supplemental  memorandum 
of  understanding.  874. 
lgricultural   Sciences,   Inter-American   Institute,   conven- 
tion establishing  (1944),  ratification  bv— 
Dominican  Republic   (1944).  108. 
Honduras,  656. 

lgricultural  workers,  agreement  with — 
Bahamas,  amending  1943  agreement.  460 
Jamaica   (1944,  1945  i.  460. 
Newfoundland    (1944).  812. 
griculture,  farmer's  stake  in   world   cooperation,    radio 

interview  with  Mr.  Clayton,  620. 
guayo,  Jorge,  appointment  as  consultant  to  Library  of 

Congress,  1168. 
limed  Maher  Pasha    (Prime  Minister  of  Egypt),  death, 

message  from  Mr.  Grew  to  U.S.  Minister,  304. 
ir  carriers,  U.S.  and  foreign,  application  of  anti  trust 

laws  to  agreements  between.  141. 
ir  Coordinating  Committee,  organization  of  (DO    1317) 

838. 
ir  law,  international,  private,  article  bv  Mr.  Latchford, 

11. 
ir  services   transit  agreement,   multilateral.     See  Civil 

aviation. 
ir  transport  agreement,  multilateral.    See  Civil  aviation. 
Kline  monopolies,  opposition  to,  statement  bv  Mr    Clay- 
ton, 614. 
r!ines,    foreign,   consideration    of    requirements    of    by 

I'EA.  WPB,  and  State  Department,  1089. 
^-transport    routes,    military,    agreement    with    Canada, 
309. 


Air-transport    services,   bilateral  agreement,  U.  S.  with— 
Canada,  text.  305. 
Iceland,    text,    170. 
Ireland,    text,    172. 
Alaska,  death  Of  former  Governor   (Riggs),  statement   bv 

Mr.  Crew,  107. 
Alcohol    (industrial),   sugar,   and   molasses,   arrangements 
for  purchase  in  Cuba  by  FIOA  and  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.,  65<;. 
Alexander,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Harold,  message  from  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  unconditional  surrender  of  German 
Armies  in  Italy,  865. 
Alien  Property  Custodian: 
Annual  report: 

Letter  of  transmittal  from  Custodian  (Markham)   to 

President  Truman,  1028. 
Letter   of   transmittal    to    Congress   from   President 
Truman,  1029. 
Functions  and  duties  regarding  German  and  Japanese 
property,   (Ex.  Or.  9567  amending  Ex.  Or.  9095  and 
9193),  1065. 
Aliens  in  Germany  (1939),  article  by  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr 

Billigmeier,  164. 
Aliens  leaving  U.S.,  Federal  regulations  concerning  987 
Al-Koudsi,  Nazem    (Syrian  Minister): 
Credentials  as  Syrian  Minister  to  U.S.,  517. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  remarks  on  signing  681 
Allen,  George  V.,  designation  in  State  Department,  839. 
Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  treaty  between  USSR 

and  France  (1944),  text,  39. 
Allied  Commission  for  Italy,  remarks  by  acting  president 

(Macmillan),  539. 
Allied  Military  Government: 
Establishment,  539. 

Venezia  Giulia,  agreement  between  U.S.,  U.K  ,  and  Yugo- 
slavia regarding,  1050. 
Allied  Representatives  (U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  France),  as- 
sumption of  supreme  authority  with  respect  to'  de- 
feated Germany,  text  of  declaration,  1051. 
Ailing,  Paul  H.,   appointment  as  U.S.  Diplomatic  Agent 

at  Tangier,  1089. 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  agreement  with  Metals  Reserve 

Co.,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  698. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of   Science 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  paper  by  Mr.  Boggs,  183. 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  France,   New  York 

N.Y..  address  by  Mr.  Culbertson,  299. 
American  Labor  Parly,  New  York  County  Committee,  New 

York,  N.Y.,  address  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  622. 
American    Marketing   Association,    Philadelphia,   Pa      re- 
marks by  Mr.  Fetter,  501. 
American  republics  (see  also  Commissions;  Conferences- 
Inter-American  system;  Treaties;  and  the  individual 
countries)  ; 
Axis  aggression,  opposition  to,  annual  report,  in  part, 
1943-44.  of  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Po- 
litical Defense,  53. 
Civil   Aviation   Conference,   significance  of,  address   bv 

Mr.  Morgan,  33. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.  from:  Bolivia,  315;  Brazil 
475,  913,  946;  Chile,  834,  873,  932;  Colombia,  692; 
Costa  Rica,  912;  Cuba,  1059;  Dominican  Republic, 
:;14;  Haiti,  692;  Honduras,  8.".1 ;  Mexico,  784;  Pan- 
ama, G56;  Peru,  1059;  Venezuela,  1167. 
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American  republics — Continued. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Argentina,  decision  to  resume, 

670. 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense, 

3,  9,  53,  304,  925. 
Exchange  of  experts  under  travel-grant  program,  64. 
Fellowships  in  teacher  education,  change  in  U.S.  regu- 
lations, 836. 
Green-coffee  ceiling  prices,  request  by  14  coffee-producing 

countries  for  increase  in,  and  refusal  by  U.S.,  512. 
Inter-American  relations,  addresses  by  Mr.  Boal,  96,  708. 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  request  of  Argentina  for 
meeting  of,  letter  from  Secretary  Stettinius  to  Pan 
American  Union,  91. 
Non-recogpition  of  governments  established  by  force, 
resolution  of  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense,  9. 
Radio  broadcast  on  America's  good  neighbors,  547. 
Americans  United  for  World  Organization,  Wilton,  Conn., 

address  by  Mr.  O'Donnell,  580. 
Amir  Faisal   (Viceroy  of  the  Hejaz  and  Saudi  Arabian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs)  : 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  remarks  on  signing,  6S2. 
Exchange  of  messages  with  Mr.  Grew  on  declaration  of 
war  against  Axis,  408. 
Amos,  Paul  S.,  article  on  Okinawa  and  the  Liuchius,  743. 
Anglo-American  armies,  junction  with  Soviet  forces,  state- 
ments by  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Grew,  808. 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission : 
Results  of  sixth  meeting,  514. 
U.S.  Section,  716. 
Anglo-American  cooperation  for  expansion  of  world  trade, 

remarks  by  Mr.  Fetter,  501. 
Anglo-American  oil  agreement   (1944),  withdrawal  from 

Senate,  *63. 
Anglo-Ethiopian  agreement   (1944),  text,  200. 
Anti-trust  laws,  applicability  to  agreements  between  U.S. 

and  foreign  air  carriers,  141. 
Appleby,  Paul  H.,  resignation  as  chairman  of  U.S.  Delega- 
tion to  International  Wheat  Council,  79. 
Arab  American  Affairs,  Institute  for,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y., 

address  by  Mr.  Phillips,  1036. 
Arbitration,  commercial,  in  the  treaties  and  agreements 

of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Argentina  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  (Ameghino),  mes- 
sage of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  667. 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Ibarra  Garcia),  credentials,  912. 
Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 
Axis  political  aggression,  attitude  toward,  reported  by 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  De- 
fense, 53. 
Declaration  of  war  against  Germany  and  Japan: 
Announcement,  538. 

Text    of    decree    and    of    correspondence    with    Pan 
American  Union,  611. 
Diplomatic  relations,  decision  by  American  republics  to 

resume,  670. 
Exports  from  U.S.,  amendment  of  Federal  Regulations, 

713. 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics, 
request  for  meeting  of,  letter  of  Secretary  Stettinius 
to  Pan  American  Union,  91. 
Pan  American  Union,  correspondence,  450,  611. 
Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference  concerning: 
Discussion  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  695. 
Draft  text,  450. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Prisoners  of  war  convention  (1929),  adherence,  878. 
Red  Cross  convention  (1929),  adherence,  878. 
Vegetable  mid  fuel  oils,  exchange  of,  with  U.S.,  1116 
UN'  io  admission,  1007. 

US.  Ambassador  (Braden),  appointment,  785,  880,  904. 
U.S.  policy  toward,  discussion  in  radio  broadcasts,  548, 
1007. 


Armistice : 
U.K.  and  D.S.S.R.  win,  Finland  (1044),  text,  261. 
U.S.,  U.K.,  and  D.S.S.B.  with  Hungary,  text,  83. 
Armstrong,  Hamilton  Fish,  designation  in  State  Depart- 

ment,  68. 
Art  Advisory  Committee,  report  of  meeting,  25^>. 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  authorization  to  pre 

and   issue   regulations,   orders,   and   instructions  for 
Foreign  Service  (D.O.  1310),  428. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs,  Office  of: 

Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Executive  Committee  on,  sec- 
retariat, transfer  from  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 
(D.O.  1305),  148. 
"Inter-Agency  Economic  Digest",  transfer  to,  462. 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic 

City,  N.J.,  address  by  Mr.  MacLeish,  47. 
Asylum,  Bulgarian  political  leader,  1023. 
Asylum  to  war  criminals : 

Denial,  by  neutral  countries,  190,  482. 
Resolutions  of  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace  concerning,  texts,  344,  347. 
Athens,  inquiries  on  U.S.  citizens,  service  for,  160. 
Athlone,  Earl  of  (Governor  General  of  Canada),  visit  to 

U.S.,  506. 
Atrocities,  German : 
Aliens,  164. 

Displaced  persons,  491,  953,  1014. 
Jews,  164,  499,  969. 
Prisoners  of  war,  683,  811. 
Australia : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

968. 
Marine  transportation  and  litigation,  with  U.S.,  621. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  accession,  941. 
Sanitary    convention   for   aerial   navigation    (1944), 

accession,  941. 
Shipping,  continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations 
purposes  (1944),  accession,  628. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  576. 
Austria : 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  492. 
U.S.  policy  toward,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  397. 
Automotive  traffic,  regulation  of  inter-American,  conven- 
tion on  (1943),  ratification  by  Brazil  (1944),  108. 
Aviation  (see  also  Civil  aviation)  : 

Military  air-transport  routes,  agreement  with  Canada, 

309. 
Military-aviation  .mission,  agreement  with  Guatemala, 
signature,  309. 
Avila  Camacho,  Manuel  (President  of  Mexico)  : 
Address  at  Mexico  City  conference,  273. 
Correspondence,  with  President  Roosevelt  on  Mexican- 
American  Commission  for  Economic  Affairs,  155. 
Avila  Camacho,  Maximino,  death,  messages  from  President 

Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Grew,  252. 
Awa  Maru  (ship),  sinking  of: 

Exchange  of  communications  between  U.S.  and  Japan 

regarding,  1033. 
Report,  692. 

Safe-conduct  for  transport  of  relief  supplies  for  Allied 
nationals  interned  in  Far  East,  188. 
Axis  countries  (see  also  Germany;  Japan;  Prisoners  of 
war)  : 
Asylum  to  war  criminals  from  : 

Neutral  governments,  attitude  regarding,  190,  482. 
Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  texts,  344.  347. 
Declaration  of  war  against.     See  Argentina;  Brazil; 

Saudi  Arabia. 
Discussion  of,  on  radio  broadcast,  480. 
Loot  and   assets,   U.S.-U.K.-French  negotiations  with  f 

Switzerland,  601. 
Loot  and  assets  in  Western  Hemisphere,  resolution  of 

Mexico  City  conference,  926. 
Mexico  City  conference,  measures  to  eliminate  Axis  in- 
fluence in  Western  Hemisphere,  article  by  Mr.  Maun, 
924. 
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Axis  countries — Continued. 
War  criminals : 

Chief  of  Counsel  (U.S.)  tor  prosecution  of  Axis  crim- 
inality, appointment  of  Justice  Jackson,  86(5 

Discussions  between  UK.  and  U.S.,  81. 

Prosecution  of,  report  from  Justice  Jackson  to  Presi- 
dent Truman,  1071. 

Punishment  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  154. 

Radio  broadcast  on,  480. 

Resolutions  of  Mexico  city  conference  on  admission 
and  surrender  of,  texts,  344,  347. 

Bahamas,    agricultural    workers,    agreement    with    U  S 
amending  1943  agreement,  460. 

Baker,  George  W..  designation  in  State  Department,  46(5 

Balkans,  relief  supplies  for  civilians,  921. 

Ball,  Eric  G..  appointment  as  visiting  professor  to  Brazil, 

Bank,  International,  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

See  Bretton  Woods  Proposals. 
Bar  Association.  American,  addresses  bv  Mr.  Hackworth 

and  Mr.  Sandifer,  124,  145. 
Bar  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  address  bv  Mr.  Eagleton, 

650. 
Bar  Association.  Inter-American,  addresses  by  Mr   Hack- 

worfli  and  Mr.  Sandifer,  124,  145. 
Barber,  Willard  F..  designation  in  State  Department,  466 
Baruch,  Herman  B.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Portugal,  209. 
Baudot.  Philippe  (Charge"  d'Affaires  of  France),  note  to 

Secretary  Stettinius  on  adherence  by  France  to  United 

Nations  Declaration,  17. 
Baydur,  Hiiseyin  Ragip,  credentials  as  Turkish  Ambassa- 
dor to  U.S.,  775. 
Bechhoefer,  Bernhard  G.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

Belgium : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Silvercruys),  credentials  421 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  493,  497,  498 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration 

1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  air  transit  agreement   (1944),   signa- 
ture, 714. 
Civil  aviation,  convention   (1944),  signature,  714. 
Civil  aviation,   interim  agreement    (1944),  signature 

and  acceptance,  714,  873. 
European  inland  transport,  signature,  910. 
Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease,  with  U.S.,  state- 
ments and  correspondence,  763. 
Monetary  agreement,  with  U.K.  (1944),  66. 
UNCIO,  lis;  of  members  of  Delegation,  609. 
Belt  Ramirez.  Guillermo,  of  Cuba,  report  as  rapporteur 

on  organization  of  San  Francisco  conference,  801 
Benes.  Edvard  (President  of  Czechoslovakia),  tribute  to 

from  President  Roosevelt,  599. 
Benninghoff,  H.  Merrell,  designation  in  State  Department, 

427. 
Berle.  Adolf  A.,  Jr.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Brazil,  110. 
Bermuda,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  travel  to,  913 
Bernadotte,  Count,  of  Sweden,  activities  respecting  Ger- 
man surrender  offer,  863. 
Bilbo,  Theodore  G.    (U.S.   Senator),  exchange  of  letters 
with  Mr.  Grew  (,n  acceptance  of  civil-aviation  agree- 
ments as  executive  agreements,  1101. 
Billigmeier,  Robert  H.,  articles: 
Aliens  in  Germany,  164. 
Jews  in  Germany,  969. 
ilacklist.    See  Blocked  Nationals. 

Jlaisdell,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  appointment  as  Chief  of  Mission 
for  Economic  Affairs,  London,  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt,  440. 
JIakeslee,  George  H.,  designation   in  State  Department 
889. 
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Blocked  countries : 

Accounts  of  l.s.  citizens,  free  operation  of,  642 
Powers  of  attorney,  provision  for  sending  to    657 
Blocked   Nationals,  Proclaimed  List: 

Revision  vin,  Cumulative  Supplements  5,  6:67    I'll! 
Revision    IX   and   Cumulative  Supplements,  1,  2,  3    4- 
423,  607,  871,  1167.  ««»■*■ 

Bloom   Sol,  tribute  to,  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  622 
Boal,  Pierre  de  L. : 
Addresses: 

Relations  among  the  American  republics,  96. 
Security  and  inter-American  relations   708 
Article  on  substance  of  foreign  relations'  243 
Hoards.    See  Commissions. 
Hoggs,  S.  W.,  articles: 
Mapping  effects  of  science  and  technology  on  human 

relations,  183. 
"This  Hemisphere",  845,  954. 
Bohan,  Merwin  L.,  designation  in  State  Department,  840 
Bolivia  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  315. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 
?Tx£tSry  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109 
UNRRA  (1943),  ratification,  461 
Bombay,  India,  elevation  to  rank  of  Consulate  General 

995. 
Bombings  of  Swiss  towns,  statement  by  Mr  Grew  309 
Bonds.    See  Falsification. 
Bonnet,  Henri: 
Credentials  as  French  Ambassador  to  U  S    41 
Remarks  on  adherence  by  France  to  United  Nations 
Declaration,  19. 
Booty.    See  Loot. 

Bordeaux,  France,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  110 
Borton,  Hugh,  article  on  Formosa,  1018. 
Boundaries  in  Europe,  statement  bv  Mr   Grew   902 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  International,  jurisdic- 
tion under  U.S.-Mexican  water  treaty  (1944)'  article 
by  Mr.  Clayton,  71. 
Braden,  Spruille: 

Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  547. 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  appointment,  785,  880 
904. 
Bradshaw,  J.  G.,  visiting  professor  to  Colombia,  197 
Brazil  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Allied  victory,  contribution  to,  telegram  from  President 

Truman  to  President  Vargas,  904. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  475,  913.  946. 
Declaration  of  war  against  Japan,  1060. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Relations    (Velloso),  message  of 

condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  665. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Automotive    traffic,    inter-American,    convention    on 

regulation  (1943),  ratification  (1944),  108. 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

1C06. 
Civil-aviation  convention    (1944),  1006. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Berle),  appointment,  110. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Florianopolis,  closing,  995. 
Visit  of  Acting  Foreign  Minister  (Velloso)  to  U  S    410 
Visiting  professors  from  U.S.,  208,  329,  381,  386  644 
Bread-rationing  for  Italy,  29. 
Bretton  Woods  conference : 
Message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress  on  proposals 

of,  220. 
Resolution  on  enemy  assets  and  loot,  implementation  of 
by  Switzerland,  601. 
Bretton  Woods  Proposals  for  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  for  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development : 
Addresses:  Mr.  Acheson,  352,  409,  469,  507,  738:  Mr 
Clayton,  439,  476,  979;  Mr.  Mason.  616;  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell,  580;  Mr.  Taft,  578,  826;  Mr.  Young,  376 
Discussion : 

Foreign  Affairs  Outline,  562. 
Radio  broadcast,  402. 
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Bretton  Woods  Proposals— Continued. 

Message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress,  220. 
Statement  bv  Mr.  Stettinius,  596. 
Bridgeport   (Conn.)   Peace  Council,  address  by  Mr.  Taft, 

1115. 
Briggs,  Ellis  O.,  assignment  to  U.S.  Embassy  at  Chung- 
king, 169. 
Brown,  Courtney  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
Bucaramanga,  Colombia,   closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  995. 
"Building  the  Peace" : 

Foreign  Affairs  Outlines,  538. 

State  Department  radio  broadcasts,  82,  237,  282,  354,  401, 
441,  480,  547,  629. 
Bulgaria : 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  493. 
Inquiries  ou  U.S.  citizens  in,  252. 

Protection  of  political  leader  (Dimitrov)  by  U.  S.  Rep- 
resentative at  Sofia,  1023. 
Restoration  of  communications  facilities,  546,  1078. 
Bunn,  Charles,  address  on  legal  policy  for  trade,  142. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  letter  to  President  Truman  from 
Director    (Smith)    on   lend-lease  appropriation   esti- 
mate, 1062. 
Butler,  George  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  588. 
Byelorussian    Soviet    Socialist   Republic,   membership   in 
United  Nations : 
Letter  from  President  Truman  to  Secretary  Stettinius, 

806. 
Question  concerning,  530. 
Statements  bv  Secretary  Stettinius,  600,  1007. 
Byrnes,  James  F..  Director  of  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion,  448. 

Cale,  Edward  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
California,  University  of,  degree  conferred  on  Secretary 

Stettinius,  859. 
Camagiiey,  Cuba,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  1089. 
Canada : 

Allied  victory,  exchange  of  messages  between  Presiden: 

Truman  and  Prime  Minister  King,  903. 
Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Pearson),  credentials,  174. 
Civil  aviation,  discussions  with  U.S.,  110,  160. 
Combined  Boards,  joint  statement  with  U.S.  and  U.K. 

on  decision  to  maintain,  120. 
Governor  General   (Earl  of  Alhlone),  message  of  con- 
dolence on  death  of  U.S.  President,  662. 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  Canada-U  S.,  dis- 
position of  U.S.  defense  facilities  in  Canada,  162. 
Prime  Minister  (King),  message  of  condolence  on  death 

of  U.S.  President,  662. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  air-transport  services,  bilateral,  with 

U.S.,  text,  305. 
Civil-aviation    agreements:    air    transit    and    interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  67,  160,  198. 
Defense  facilities,  disposition   of,   with   U.S.    (1944), 

text,  102. 
Double  taxation  and  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  with 

U.S.   (1944),  ratification,  199,  423. 
Extraterritorial  rights  in  China,  relinquishment,  with 

China   (1944),  ratification,  637. 
Fourth  Protocol,  with  U.S.S.R.,  for  provision  of  war 

supplies,  723. 
Military  air-transport  routes,  with  U.S.,  309. 
Mutual  aid,  with  India  (1944),  32. 
Sanitary  convention    (1914),  109. 

Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
DNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  729. 
Visit   of  Governor  General    (Karl   of  Afhlone)    to  U.S., 

506. 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister   (King)   to  President  Roosevelt, 
134. 
''any,  Jane  Perry  Clark,  article  on  displaced  populations 
in  Europe  in  1944  wit ii  particular  reference  to  Ger- 
many, 401. 


Cargo  availability  for  Argentina,  amendment  of  Federal 

Regulations,  713. 

Caribbean  Commission.    See  Anglo-American  Caribbeal 

Commission. 
Carr,  Robert  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  3  <i 

Cartels : 
Barriers  to  international  trade,  statement  bv  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, 933. 
Discussion  of,  in  radio  broadcast,  407. 
Provision  against,  in  Economic  Charter  of  Hie  Americas, 

613. 
Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  texts,  348,  452. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  598. 
Carter,  Clarence  E.   (editor  of  "Territorial  Papers-'),  ar- 
ticle on  publication  of  documentary  records  of  U.S. 
territories,  1109. 
Caster,  Kenneth  E.,  visiting  professor  to  Brazil.  386. 
Center  for  International  Understanding,   San  Francises 

Calif.,  address  by  Mr.  Acheson,  507. 
Central  America.     See  American  republics  and  the  inM 

vidual  countries. 
Central  Secretariat  of  Secretary's  Staff  Committee  and 
Coordinating  Committee,  change  in  name  from  Joint 
Secretariat  (D.O.  1320),  878. 
Central  Services,  Division  of,  transfer  of  certain  functions 

to  Division  of  Protocol  (D.O.  1321),  994. 
Chalmers,  Philip  O.,  designation  in  State  Department.  50  i. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Newburgh,  N.T.,  address  by  Mr. 

Taft,  955. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Topeka,  Kans.,   address  by  Mr. 

Holmes,  179. 
Chapin,    Selden,    designation    in    State    Department.    840. 

1017. 
Chapultepec,  Act  of,  339,  525,  550,  693. 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 
Interim  arrangements,  text,  1142. 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice:  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Court,  text,  1134. 
Text,  1119. 
("harts.     See  Maps  and  charts. 
Cherbourg  consular  district,  inquiries   on   U.S.   citizens, 

service  for,  268. 
Child,  Charles,  designation  in  State  Department,  111. 
Chile  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Ambassador,  note  and  remarks  on  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration, 231,  235. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  834,  873.  932. 
Nitrogen,   synthetic,  disposal   and   operation   of  plants, 

discussions  with  U.S.  Government,  644. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance. 

1057. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  231. 
Falsification  of  currency,  public-debt  bonds,  and  credit 

documents,  with  Peru  (1835),  ratification,  874. 
Financial  agreement,  with  Switzerland  (1944),  ratifi- 
cation by  Switzerland,  314. 
Naval  mission,  with  U.S..  967. 

Transmission   of   judicial    writs,    with    Peru    (1935), 
ratification,  874. 
UNCIO.  list  of  members  of  Delegation.  730. 
Valdivia,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  466. 
Visit  of  President  Rios  to  U.  S.,  statement  by  President 

Truman,  10S6. 
Visiting  professors  from  U.S.,  353,  460. 
China : 

Ambassador  to  Great  Britain   (Koo),  message  of  con- 
dolence on  death  of  U.S.  President,  662. 
Briggs,  Ellis  O.,  assignment  to  U.S.  Embassy  at  Chung- 
king, 169. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Generalissimo,  message  of  condolence 

on  death  of  U.S.  President,  663. 
Committee  of  Jurists,  address  by  delegate  Wang  Chntig- 
hui,  673. 
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China— Continued. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  0.  s..  85,  714. 
Cultural-relations  program,  r.s.  technical  experts    re- 
turn tn  U.S.,  I(i7.  461 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  joint  amendments  offered  al 
San    Francisco   conference   l>y   sponsoring   powers, 

Opium,  limitation  of  production,  exchange  of  notes  with 

l    .    S . ,    1  ( i* » 1 . 

Shen-yen  Chen,  Invitation  to  stud;  In  V.  S.,  385. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc: 
CiTii-aviatlon  agreements-:  air  transport  and  interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  1067. 
Extraterritorial    rights,    relinquishment    by   Canada 

(1944),  ratification,  (537. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 

Address  by  Mr.  Soong,  795. 

Delegation,  list  of  members,  60!). 

Security  Council,  voting  procedure,  600,  1047. 

Sponsorship,  :v.>4. 

Visit  of  Mr.  Jayne,  1166. 
Churchill,  Winston  : 

Combined  Hoards,  joint  statement  with  U.S.  and  Canada 

on  decision  to  maintain.  120. 
Crimea  Conference,  joint  report  on,  213. 
Meeting  with   President  Truman  and  Marshal  Stalin 

statement  by  President  Truman,  1095. 
Okinawa,  U.S.  victory  on,  message  to  President  Truman, 

1161. 
Surrender  of  Germany,  message  from  President  Truman, 

887. 
Warning  to  Germany  against  maltreatment  of  prisoners 
of  war.  joint  statement  with  President  Truman  and 
Marshal  Stalin,  811. 
CINA,  comparison  with   International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, article  by  Mr.  Latchford,  411. 
CITEJA    (International    Technical   Committee   of   Aerial 
Legal  Experts),  articles  by  Mr.  Latchford: 
Comparison  with  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, 411. 
Coordination  with  new  international  civil-aviation  or- 
ganizations, 310. 
Creation  and  activities.  11. 
Citizens.     Mr  United  States  citizens. 
Citizenship,  cards  of  identity  for  use  on  Mexican  border, 

1009. 
Civi<'  Commerce  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn     address 

by  Mr.  Taft,  534.^^ 
Civil  aviation:      — 

Acceptance  of  agreements  as  Executive  agreements,  ex- 
change of  letters  between   Senator  Bilbo  and   Mi- 
Grew,  1101. 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,  organization   (D.O.  1317 » 

S3S. 
Anti-trust  laws,  applicability  to  agreements  between  U.S. 

and  foreign  air  carriers,  141. 
Articles  by  .Mr.  Latchford: 

Acceptance   of   agreements   as   executive   agreements, 

1104. 
CITEJA.   coordination   with   new   international    civil- 
aviation  organizations.  310. 
Comparison    of   Chicago   aviation    convention    (1944) 

with  Paris  and  Habana  conventions,  411. 
Private  international  air  law,  11. 
Discussions  between  U.S.  and  Canada,  110,  160. 
Foreign   experts,    instructions   regarding  visits   to    US 

(Admin.  Instr..  Gen.  Admin.  22),  715. 
Foreign-airlines    requirements,    consideration    by'FEA, 

WPB.  and  State  Department,  1089. 
Monopolies,   opposition    to,   statement   by   Mr.   Clayton 
614. 

Provisional    international    organization,    establishment, 
1056. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  services  transit   agreement    (1944),  acceptances 
.-mil  signatures:  Afghanistan.  968;  Belgium   714- 
Canada,  ion.   198;  Costa   Rica,  426;  Cuba,  874; 
Czechoslovakia,  873;  El  Salvador.  942,  1057;  Ethi- 
opia, 478;  Guatemala,   169;  Iceland,  873;  India, 
911;    Liberia,   873;    Netherlands.    108;    New    Zea- 
land,   874;    Newfoundland,    224;    Norway     169- 
Poland,  844;  Turkey.  1058;  U.K.,  1057;  Union  of 
South  Africa,  H>57;  U.S.,  198. 
Air  transport  agreement  (1944),  acceptances  and  sig- 
natures:   Afghanistan,    968;    China,    1057;    Costa 
Rica,    426;    Cuba,    874;    El    Salvador,    942,    1057- 
Ethiopia,  478;  Guatemala,  169;  Iceland,  873-  Li- 
beria, S73;  Netherlands,  108;  Turkey,  1058;  i'.S., 
198. 
Air-transport    services,     bilateral     agreements,     US 
with — 
Canada,  text,  305. 
Iceland,  text,  170. 
Ireland,  text,  172. 
Convention,  international    (1944)  : 

Letter  of  transmittal  from  President  Roosevelt   to 

Senate,  text,  437. 
Ratifications  and  signatures:  Belgium,  714;  Brazil 
1C06;    Costa    Rica,    426;    Cuba,    874;    Czecho- 
slovakia,  873;   El    Salvador,   942;    Guatemala, 
169;  Norway,  169;  Poland,  644;  Union  of  South 
Africa,  1057. 
Report  by  Mr.  Grew  to  President  Roosevelt,  436. 
U.S.  attitude,  198. 
Interim    agreement    (1944),    acceptances   and   signa- 
tures: Afghanistan,  968:  Australia,  968;  Belgium, 
714,  873;  Brazil,  1008;  Canada.  67;  Chile,  1057: 
China,  1057;  Colombia,  968,  1057  ;  Costa  Rica,  426  : 
Cuba,  S74:   Czechoslovakia,  873;   Egypt,  874:   E 
Salvador,  942,  1057;  Ethiopia,  478;  France,  1057 ■ 
Guatemala,  169;  Haiti,  1057;  Iceland,  1057;  India, 
941;  Iraq,  1057;  Ireland,  941;  Lebanon,  1057;  Li- 
beria, 873;   .Mexico,  968;  Netherlands,  108;  New 
Zealand,  874;  Norway,  169;  Panama,  942;  Peru 
968;  Poland,  644;  Portugal,  1056;  Turkev,  1058; 
U.K.,  1057 ;  Union  of  South  Africa,  1057  ;  U.S.,  198. 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

establishment,  1056. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944).  See 
Sanitary. 
Civil  Aviation,  International  Conference: 
Addresses : 
Mr.  Acheson,  511. 
Mr.  Morgan,  33,  701. 
Comparison  of  Chicago  aviation  convention  (1944)  with 
Paris    and    Habana    conventions,    article    by    Mi- 
Latch  ford.  411. 
List    of  countries   signing  documents  concluded  at,  67 

1169. 

Civil  strife,  rights  and  duties  of  states  in  the  event  of, 
convention  on   (1928),  ratification  by  Honduras,  874. 
Civilian  internees.     See  Prisoners  of  war. 
Civilian  Supplies,  Inter-Agency  Committee  To  Coordinate 

Export  of,  448. 
civilian  supplies  for  liberated  areas  of  northwest  Europe, 

summary  of  report  of  Mr.  Rosenman,  860. 
Civilian  supply  problems  in  Europe,  article  by  Mr.  Still- 
well.  917. 
Claims  convention,  with  Mexico  (1934),  final  payment  by 

Mexico  of  instalments  due  under,  43. 
Clark.  General  Mark,  message  from  President  Truman  on 
unconditional  surrender  of  German  armies  in  Italy, 
865. 
Clark-Kerr,  Sir  Archibald  (British  Ambassador  to 
U.S.S.R.),  consultation  with  other  Allied  representa- 
tives and  Polish  groups  on  reorganization  of  Provi- 
sional Polish  Government,  1095. 
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Clayton,  Frank  B.,  article  on  U.S.-Mexican  water  treaty,  71. 
Clayton,  William  L. : 
Addresses  and  statements: 

Airline  monopolies,  opposition  to,  614. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  negotiations,  698. 

Bretton  Woods  Proposals  in  post-war  economic  policy, 

439. 
Cartels,'  613,  933. 

Economic  cooperation  for  peace,  476. 
Farmer's  stake  in  world  cooperation,  620. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  United  Nations, 

689. 
Foreign  economic  policy  of  State  Department,  979. 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 

Peace,  334. 
Small  business,  relation  to  foreign  trade,  698,  760. 
Trade,  private  barriers  to,  613,  933. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  752,  1024. 
U.  S.  telecommunications  facilities,  602. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  401. 
Close,  Ralph  William   (South  African  Minister  to  U.S.), 

death  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  503. 
Coal,  shortage  in  Europe,  922. 
Cochran,  William  P.,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

839. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations : 

Cargo  availability,  shipments  to  Argentina,  713. 
Control  of  persons  entering  and  leaving  the  U.S.,  amend- 
ment respecting  aliens  leaving,  987. 
Fellowships  in  teacher  education,  change  in  title,  836. 
Cody,  Morrill,  article  on  work  of  cultural-relations  attache, 

574. 
Coffee,  green,  request  by  14  American  republics  for  increase 

in  ceiling  prices  and  refusal  by  U.S.,  512. 
Cole,  Felix,  appointment  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Ethiopia,  315. 
Collado,  Emilio  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
Colombia  {see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  692. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  (Lleras),  message  of  con- 
dolence on  death  of  U.S.  President,  665. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement    (1944),  signature 

and  acceptance,  968,  1057. 
Commercial   agreement   with   Venezuela    (1936),    re- 
newal, 834. 
UNRRA   (1943),  ratification,  478. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Bucaramanga,  closing,  995. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  197. 
Combined  Boards : 

Joint  statement  with  Canada  and  U.K.  on  decision  to 

maintain,  120. 
Relief  for  European  civilians,  reference  of  plans  to.  919 
Representation  on,  461. 

Statement  by  President  Roosevelt  on  decision  to  main- 
tain, 119. 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  designation  of  Mr.  Matthews  as 
representative  of  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Committee, 
269. 
Combined  Civil  Affairs  Committee : 
Relief  plans  referred  to,  917. 
Representative  (Matthews)  designation,  269 
Combined  Food  Board,  119. 
Combined  Liberated  Areas  Committee,  establishment  of, 

Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board,  119 

Combined  Raw  Materials  Board,  119. 

Comlte     International     Technique    d'Experts    Juridiques 

Aliens.    Bee  CITEJA. 
Commerce,  Baltimore  Association  of,  address  by  Mr.  Bunn 

142. 

Commerce  Department,  joint  announcement  with  State 
Department,  French  Supply  Council,  and  FEA  on 
re  omptlon  of  private  export  trade  to  French  North 
and  Weal  Africa,  832, 

Commercial  agreement,  Colombia-Venezuela  (1936)  re- 
newal, 834. 


Commercial  agreements,  provisional,  Egypt  with — 

Ireland  (1980),  extension,  978. 

United  Kingdom  (1080),  extension,  978. 
Commercial  arbitration  in  the  treaties  and  agreement!  of 

the  U.S.S.U.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Commercial  aviation  convention   (1928,1,  comparison  with 
1919  and  1914  conventions,  article  by  Mr.  Latchford, 
411. 
Commercial  Policy,  Division  of,  establishment  of  Foreign 

Trade  Branch  in  (D.O.  1303),  68. 
Commercial  Policy,  Office  of: 

Establishment  and  functions  (D.O.  1306),  176. 
Name  changed  to  Office  of  International  Trade  Policji 
(D.O.  1312),  462. 
Commission  on  Post-War  Economic  and  Social  Problems, 
established  by  Mexico  City  conference,  discussion  by 
Miss  Parks,  734. 
Commissions,  committees,  etc.,  international : 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense,  3,  53,  304,  925. 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  514,  716. 
Art  Advisory  Committee,  259. 

Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  U.S.  and  Mexico,  71. 
CITEJA  (International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial 

Legal  Experts),  11,  310,  411. 
Combined  Boards,  119,  461,  919. 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  52,  301,  475,  545,  772. 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense, 

3,  53,  304,  925. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  United  Nations,  225, 

599,  685. 
Inter-Agency  Committee  to  Coordinate  Export  of  Ci- 
vilian Supplies,  448. 
Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, 92,  732. 
Inter-American  Judicial  Committee,  194. 
Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee,  194. 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  452. 
Mexican-American  Commission  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, 155. 
Office  of  education,  932. 

Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  Canada-U.S.,  162. 
Political  Defense,  Advisory  Committee  for,  3,  53,  304, 925. 
Post-War  Economic  and  Social  Problems,  734. 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 

1056. 
Reparations  Commission,  434,  807,  931. 
Rubber  Study  Group,  108, 128, 161. 
War  Crimes  Commission,  United  Nations,  123,  154,  483, 

1073. 
Wheat  Council,  79. 
Committee  of  Jurists.    See  Jurists,  Committee  of. 
Commodities  Division,  consolidation  with  War  Supply  and 
Resources  Division  and  establishment  of  new  Com- 
modities Division  (D.O.  1319),  839. 
Commodity   agreements,   U.S.   policy   regarding,   address 

by  Mr.  Haley,  638. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Cuban  sugar  crop,  arrange- 
ments to  purchase,  656. 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

address  by  Mr.  Acheson,  469. 
Communications.    See  Postal ;  Telecommunications. 
Conference  of  Private  Organizations  on  the  Bretton  Woods 
Proposals,  Washington,  D.  C,  address  by  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  352. 
Conferences,  congresses,    etc.      (see   also   name   of   con- 
ference) : 
International : 

Civil  Aviation,  33,  67,  310,  411,  436,  511,  701,  1169. 
Crimea  Conference,  213,  321,  393,  530,  600,  864. 
Food  and  Agriculture,  United  Nations,  225. 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  60,  192,  273,  277,  333,  339,  393,  398,  400, 
449,  525,  547,  613,  624,  670,  675,  693.  732,  924,  1035. 
Inter-American  Radio  Conference   (3d),  954. 
Jurists,  Committee  of,  533,  643,  668,  672,  759. 
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Conferences,  Congresses,  etc. — Continued. 
International — Continued. 

Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, 3,  91,  194,  732,  925. 

Rubber  Study  Group.  108,  12S,  161. 

Telecommunications,  3S0,  500. 

United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organi- 
zation, 214.  217,  223,  253,  382,  394,  433,  435  441 
530,  576,  600,  605,  608,  650,  669,  724,  789.  851  903 
928,  949,  1007,  1043,  1119,  1163.  ' 

United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference, 

UNRRA  Council,  third  session,  1114. 
National  : 
Books  for  Devasted  Libraries,  366. 
Congress,  U.S. : 

Ail-American    Flag   Line   bill    (S.   326)    statement   by 
Mr.  Clayton  before  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  614. 
Anglo-American  oil  agreement  (1944),  withdrawal  from 

Senate,  63. 
Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  congressional  relations. 

duties,  993. 
Doughton   bill.    See  Trade  Agreements  Act,   renewal 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  statement  by 

Mr.  Acheson  on  Bretton  Woods  Proposals,  409 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee : 

Food   and   Agriculture   Organization   of  the   United 
Nations,  statements  by  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, and  Secretary  Stettinius,  685. 
Lend-Lease  act,  statement  by  Mr.  Acheson  on  pro- 
posed extension,  189. 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  let- 
ter from   Secretary   Stettinius  on   shipping  under 
lend-lease  agreement  with  France,  500. 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,   statement  by  Mr. 
Plitt  on  prisoners  of  war  and  Red  Cross  conven- 
tions, 809. 
House  of  Representatives,   new  members,   support  of 

President,  181. 
House    Ways    and    Means    Committee,    statements    by 
Secretary  Stettinius,  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
and  Mr.  Taft  on  renewal  of  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
748,  905. 
Legislation,  listed.  110.  209,  269,  316,  388,  428,  466   518, 

588,  716,  785,  840,  881,  914,  946,  995,  1039,  1090. 
Lend-Lease : 
Appropriation  estimate,  letter  from  President  Tru- 
man to  Speaker  of  House,  1061. 
Reports    (18th    and    19th),    letters    of    transmittal, 

317,  952. 
U.  S.  and  France,  letter  from  Secretary  Stettinius  on 
shipping,  500. 
Lend-Lease  Act,  extension : 

Statement   by   Mr.   Acheson   before   House   Foreign 

Affairs  Committee,  189. 
Statement  by  the  President  on  signing,  773. 
Messages  from  President  Roosevelt: 
Anglo-American    oil    agreement,    withdrawal    from 

Senate,  63. 
Annual  message,  22. 
Bretton  Woods  Proposals,  220. 

Civil  aviation  convention,  letter  of  transmittal,  437. 
Crimea  Conference,  report  on,  321. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  531. 
United   Nations   Interim   Commission   on   Food   and 

Agriculture,  transmittal  of  first  report,  536. 
UXRRA,  2d  quarterly  report,  letter  of  transmittal, 
684. 
Messages  from  President  Truman  : 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  report  of,  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, 1029. 
Japan,  plans  for  victory  over,  999. 
Lend-lease  report  (19th),  letter  of  transmittal,  952. 
President  Truman's  first  address,  721. 
Presidential  succession,  1150. 
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Congress,  U.  S—  Continued. 

Military  training,  compulsory,  statement  by  Mr    Grew 

belore  1'ostwar  Military  Policy  Committee,  1063. 
OMahoney   bill,    S-ll,   statement   by   Mr.   Clayton   on 

agreements  in  restraint  of  trade,  933. 
Philippine  independence  (S.  J.  Res.  93),  statement  on 

by  President  Truman,  867. 
Publications,  listed,  44,  110,  209,  269,  316,  388,  428  466 

518.  588,  657,  716,  785,  840,  881,  914,  946,  995,  1039, 

Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Aviation   Subcommittee 
of,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton  concerning  Ail-Ameri- 
can Flag  Line  bill  (S.  326),  614. 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  statements  by  Mr.  Clayton 
and   Mr.   Taft  on   renewal  of  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  1024,  1079. 
Senate   Foreign    Relations   Committee,    statements   by 
Mr.  Stettinius,  Mr.  Acheson,  and  Mr.  Grew  on  Mexi- 
can water  treaty,  122,  302,  303.  - 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  statement  by 
Mr.  Clayton  on  telecommunications  facilities    602 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,   subcommittee  of    state- 
ment by  Mr.  Clayton  on  cartels,  933. 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  statements  by  Mr 

Clayton,  698,  760. 
Senate  special   committee  investigating  petroleum   re- 
sources and  subcommittee  of  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, statement  by  Mr.  Clayton  on  cartels  933. 
Senators,  new,  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  supporting 
United  Nations  Organization,  and  statement  bv  Mr 
Grew,  121. 
Trade  agreements  act,  renewal: 
House  passage,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  955. 
Senate  approval,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  1149. 
Statements  before  House  and  Senate  committees  by 
Secretary    Stettinius,    Mr.    Clayton,    Mr.    Rocke- 
feller, and  Mr.  Taft,  748,  905,  1079. 
Striking  out  of  bargaining  power  by  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  1080. 
UNCIO,  budgetary  problems,  802. 
Congressional  relations,  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of, 

responsibility  (D.O.  1322),  993. 
Consular  offices.    See  Foreign  Service. 
Consulates  and  Embassies,  U.S.,  surveys  of,  387,  458. 
Continuity  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  statement  by  Secretary 

Stettinius,  1012. 
Control  Council,  for  government  of  Germany : 
Functions,  1054. 
Plans,  214,  480,  900. 
Controls,  Office  of,  148. 
Conventions.    See  Conferences ;  Treaties. 
Cooperative  education,  agreement  with  Ecuador,  438. 
Cooperative   fellowship   program,    second   Peruvian-U.S., 

agreement  for  (1944-1945),  218. 
Coordinator   of   Inter-American   Affairs,   Office   of.     See 

Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Copenhagen,   Denmark,   opening  of  U.S.   Mission    (later 

Legation),  1032,  1168. 
Coppock,  Joseph  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 
Cordier,  Andrew  W.,  address  on  functions  of  peace  and 

security  Organization,  253. 
Corliss,  James  O,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Costa  Rica  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.  S.,  912. 
Gift  of  property  to  U.S.,  1167. 
President  (Picado),  message  of  condolence  on  death  of 

U.S.  President,  664. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Civil-aviation  agreements:  air  transit,  air  transport, 

and  interim  (1944),  426. 
Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  426. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  730. 
Visiting  professors  from  U.S.,  208,  938. 
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Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International: 
Article  by  Mr.  Evans,  52. 
Fourth  meeting,  301. 

Lists  of  delegates,  475,  545. 
Resolution  on  international  collaboration,  772. 
World  supplies,  data,  773. 
Council  for  a  Lasting  Peace,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  address 

by  Mr.  Holmes,  727. 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Chicago,   111.,  address  by 

Secretary  Stettinius,  593. 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  address 

by  Secretary  Stettinius,  605. 
Court  of  Justice,  International.    See  International  Court 

of  Justice. 
Coville,  Cabot,  article  on  Formosa,  1018. 
Cox,  Oscar,  statement  on  resolution  of  Mexico  City  con- 
ference on  problems  of  looted  and  enemy  property, 
350. 
Credentials.     See  Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. 
Credit  documents.    See  Falsification. 
Crime.    See  War  criminals. 
Crimea  Conference : 
List  of  participants,  213. 
Membership  in  United  Nations  by  two  Soviet  republics, 

proposal,  600. 
Message  from  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress  on,  321. 
Message  to  Cordell  Hull,  216. 

Polish  question,  statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  1008. 
Repatriation  of  Allied  prisoners  of  war,  Soviet  allega- 
tions concerning,  864. 
Report,     by     President     Roosevelt,     Prime     Minister 

Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin,  213. 
Report,  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  393. 
Representation  in  General  Assembly  of  proposed  Or- 
ganization, statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  600. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  217. 

Trusteeship  principle,   statement   by   Secretary   Stetti- 
nius, 600. 
U.S.S.R.,  request  for  three  votes  in  Assembly  of  United 

Nations  Organization,  530. 
Voting  procedure  in  Security  Council : 

Discussion  at  San  Francisco  conference,  1047. 
Proposed  text,  394. 

Statement  of  Secretary  Stettinius,  600. 
Groats.     See  Yugoslavia. 

Crowley,  Leo  T.  (Foreign  Economic  Administrator),  joint 
statements  on  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  agree- 
ments with  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands, 
363,  765,  876. 
Cuba  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Appointment  of  Cuban  librarian   (Aguayo)   as  consul- 
tant to  Library  of  Congress,  1168. 
Closing  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Camaguey,  1089. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  1059. 
Minister  of  State   (Cuervo),  message  of  condolence  on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  666. 
Sugar,  molasses,  and  industrial  alcohol,  arrangements 
for  purchase  by  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  and  by 
FEA,  656. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Civil-aviation  agreements:  air  transit,  air  transport, 

and  interim  (1944),  874. 
Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  874. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
Visit  of  Secretary  Stettinius  to  Habana,  397. 
Oulbertson,  William  S.,  address  on  economic  policy,  299. 
Cultural     cooperation     (see    also    American     republics: 
China)  : 
English  as  a  foreign  language,  article  by  Mr.  Pierson, 

453. 
Exchange  of  experts  among  American  republics  under 

travel -grant  program,  64. 
Peruvian-U.S.  cooperative  fellowship  program,  second, 

Scholarship  opportunities  in  U.S.  for  Korean  students, 
1059. 


Cultural  cooperation — Continued. 

Visiting  professors  from  U.S.  to:  Brazil,  208,  829,  381, 

386,   644;   Chile,   353,   460;   Colombia,    197;    Costa 

Rica,    208,    938;    Honduras,    1168;    Mexico,    197; 

Paraguay,  314. 

Cultural-relations  attache^  work  of,  article  by  Mr.  Cody, 

574. 
Currency.     See  Falsification. 
Currie,  Lauchlin : 

Economic  negotiations  with  Switzerland  regarding  Ger- 
man assets  and  imports,  128,  601. 
Resignation,  1108. 
Czechoslovakia : 

Anniversary  (6th)  of  Nazi  invasion,  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Stettinius,  438. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Embassy  at  Prague,  1089,  1096. 
President  Benes,  tribute  from  President  Roosevelt,  599. 
Telecommunication  services,  restoration,  1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation   agreements:   air   transit   and   interim 

(1944),  signature  and  acceptance,  873. 
Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  signature,  873. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577,  730. 

Darlington,  Charles  F.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

176. 
Davies,  Joseph  E.,  special  mission  to  London  for  President 

Truman,  953. 
Davis,  Monnett  B. : 

Appointment  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Denmark,  1089. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  111,  840. 
Davis,  Nancy  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  387. 
Davis,  Nathaniel  P.,  designation  in  State  Department,  840. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942)  : 

Adherence  by:  Chile,  231;  Ecuador,  231;  Egypt,  373; 
France,  17 ;  Lebanon,  575,  682 ;  Paraguay,  231 ;  Peru, 
231 ;  Saudi  Arabia,  682 ;  Syria,  575,  681 ;  Turkey,  373 ; 
Uruguay,  294 ;  Venezuela,  292. 
Ceremonies  on  signing,  17,  234,  292,  373,  681. 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Savage,  504. 
Defense,   Permanent  Joint  Board  on,   Canada-US.     See 

Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense. 
Defense  aid.    See  Lend-lease. 

Defense  Board,  Inter-American,  draft  resolution  of  Mex- 
ico City  conference,  text,  400. 
Defense  facilities  in  Canada,  disposition  of,  agreement 

with  Canada  (1944),  text,  162. 
de  Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles : 

Invitation  to  meet  President  Roosevelt  in  Algiers,  291. 
Message  from  President  Truman  on  surrender  of  Ger- 
many, 888. 
Delaplane,  Walter  H.,  appointment  as  visiting  professor 

to  Paraguay,  314  . 
Denmark : 

Anniversary   of  Nazi   attack,   statement  by   President 

Roosevelt,  684. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  493. 
Invitation  to  San  Francisco  conference  and  acceptance, 

correspondence,  1048. 
Liberation  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  850. 
Opening  of  U.S.   Mission    (later  Legation)    at  Copen- 
hagen, 1032,  1168. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078. 
U.S.  Minister  (Davis),  appointment,  1089. 
Departmental  orders : 

Air  Coordinating  Committee,  organization  (D.O.  1317), 

838. 
Assistant   Secretary  in   charge  of  Congressional  rela- 
tions, responsibility   (D.O.  1322),  993. 
Central  Secretariat,  change  in  name  from  Joint  Secre- 
tariat (D.O.  1320),  878. 
Commodities  Division,  consolidation  with  War  Supply 

and  Resources  Division  (D.O.  1319),  839. 
Consultation   with    returning   Foreign    Service   officers 
(D.O.  1308),  268. 
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Departmental  orders— Continued. 

Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Executive  Committee  on,  sec- 
retariat, transfer  from  office  of  Economic  Affairs 
to  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  tot  Economic  Af- 
fairs (amendment  of  D.O.  1280  and  1801  by  DO 
1806),  148. 

Financial  and  Development  Policy,  Office  of,  responsi- 
bilities (D.O.  1813  >,  463. 

Foreign  Trade  Branch  in  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  establishment  of  (D.O.  1303),  68. 

Inter-Agency  Economic  Digest",  transfer  of  secretariat 
(D.O.  1313),  402. 

Internationa]  Trade  Policy,  Office  of,  change  in  title 
from  Office  of  Commercial  Policy  (DO    1312)    462 

Issuance  of  Foreign  Service  regulations,  orders,'  and 
instructions,  authorization  for  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  State  (D.O.  1310),  428. 

Reorganisation  of  economic  offices  (D.O.  1306),  175 

Reorganization  of  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service  (DO 
1314),  777. 

Southeast  Asian  Affairs,  Division  of,  change  in  name 
from  Division  of  Southwest  Pacific  Affairs  (DO 
1323),  1089.  l 

Special  War  Problems  Division,  functions   (D.O.  1301, 

Territorial  Studies,  Division  of,  abolition  (D.O.  1309), 
oo7. 

Transfer  of  certain  functions  of  Division  of  Central 
Services  to  Division  of  Protocol  (D.O.  1321),  994 

Transport  and  Communications  Policy,  Office  of  change 
in  name  from  Office  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications (D.O.  1318),  839. 

w"  -yoevas  Economic  Division,  responsibilities  (D.O. 
1312) ,  462. 

Despres,  Emile,  designation  in  State  Department,  176 
Devastated  Libraries,  Conference  on  Books  for   306 
de  ^of,oC[an0iS  Colt'  addresses  on  telecommunications, 
Dickover,    Erie   H.,    address    on   Japanese   war-machine, 
Dimitrov,  G.  M.  (Secretary  General  of  Agrarian  Party  in 
Sofi^ioi'  pr0tection  of'  by  U-S-  Representative  in 

Diplomatic  officer,  death  of,  208. 
Diplomatic  relations  with — 
Argentina,  decision  by  American  republics  to  resume, 

6*0. 
El  Salvador,  renewal,  statement  by  Mr   Grew   304 
Finland,  informal,  establishment,  52. 
Japan,  severance  by  Turkey,  20. 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,  credentials  40  41  42 

174,  421,  422,  516,  517,  775,  776,  875,  912  '       ' 

Displaced  persons  in  Europe,  announcement,  on  inquiries 

for,  953. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  SHAEF  operations  regard- 
Displaced  populations  in  Europe  in  1944  with  particular 

reference  to  Germany,  article  bv  Mrs.  Carey  491 
Dominican  Republic  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Garcia  Godoy),  credentials  40 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  914 
President  (Trujillo  Molina),  message  of  condolence  on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  662. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Relations  (Pefia  Batlle) 
message  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President' 
666.  ' 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  Sciences.  Inter-American  Institute,  con- 

vention  on  (1944),  ratification  (1944),  108 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 

Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109 
T  N'CTO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  609. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (McGurk),  appointment,  209 
Dooman,  Eugene  H. : 

Article  on  Formosa,  1018. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  68. 
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Double-taxation  convention,  U.S.  and— 
Canada    |  1944),   190,    123. 
France  (1989),  proclamation,  38. 
U.K.  197,  834,  884. 
Dulles.  John  Foster,  acceptance  of  invitation  to  serve  as 
adviser  to  U.S.  Delegation  to  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence, 608. 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals: 
Addresses:  Mr.  Cordier,  253;  Mr.  Eagleton,  650-  Mr 
Hackworth,  124;  Mr.  Holmes,  179,  727;  Mr   O'Dmi- 
nell,  580;   Mr.   Sandifer,  145;  Secretary  Stettinius, 
865;   Mr.  Taft,  382;  Mr.  Villard,  136;  Mr.  Young, 

Amendments  to,  offered  by — 

Certain  count  ties,  903. 

Sponsoring  powers,  text,  851 
Articles -Air.  Boal,  243;  Miss  Fosdick,  295;  Secretary 
Stettinius,  115.  J 

Basis  for  Charter  of  United  Nations,  394,  396 
Chart  of  proposed  Organization,  556. 
Foreign  Affairs  Outlines  on  "Building  the  Peace"    558 
General  Assembly : 

Representation  in,  statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius, 

TeXtcr3l  redraft  Pr°P°sed  at  San  Francisco  conference, 
International  court  of  justice,  provision  for,  672 
Main  Street  and  Dumbarton  Oaks,  radio  broadcast  by 

State  Department,  354. 
Mexico  City  conference,  resolution  concerning,  text  449 
Security  Council,  voting  procedure  in: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  479 

Text,  394. 
Statute  of  International  Court  of  Justice  533 
Dunn    James  Clement,  participant  in   radio  broadcasts 

441,  480. 

Eagleton,  Clyde,  address  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
650.  ' 

Earley,  James  S.,  designation  in  State  Department  839 
Economic  Affairs,  Mission  for,  in  London    440 
Economic  Affairs,  Office  of: 
Abolishment   (D.O.  1306),  176. 

Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Executive  Committee  on   sec- 
retariat, transfer  to  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs  (D.O.  1305),  148 
Economic  and  Social  Council: 
Charter  text,  1127. 

Powers  of,  discussion  at  San  Francisco  conference,  1011 
Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas : 

Cartels,  and  other  trade  practices,  provisions  relating 

to,  613.  ' 

Discussion  by:  Miss  Parks,  737;  radio  broadcast,  552- 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  696;  Mr.  Smith,  626. 
Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  texts,  347    451 
Economic  Cluh,  Detroit,  Mich.,  address  by  Mr.  Clayton  979 
Economic  Club,  New  York,  N.Y.,  addresses  by  Mr.  Acheson 

and  Mr.  Taft,  738,  964. 
Economic      Cooperation,      Commission      for,      Mexican- 
American  : 
Exchange  of  letters  between  President  Avila  Camacho 

and  President  Roosevelt,  155. 
Text  of  final  report  of  the  Commission,  157. 
Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Executive  Committee  on  • 
Appointment  of  chairman   (Clayton),  148. 
Secretariat,  transfer  from  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 
to  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
(D.O.  1305),  148. 
Economics    (see   also   Bretton   Woods   Proposals-   Trade 
Agreements  Act)  : 
Arbitration,  commercial,  in  the  treaties  and  agreements 

of  the  U.S.S.R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Basis   for   lasting   peace,    address   by    Secretary   Stet- 
tinius, 593. 
Europe,  rehabilitation,  summary  of  report  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
man,  860. 
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Economics — Continued. 
Foreign  economic  policy,  addresses  and  statements  by 
Mr.  Taft,  129r  382,  534,  578,  826,  905,  942,  955,  964, 
1079,  1115. 
Inter-Agency  Committee  to  Coordinate  Export  of  Civil- 
ian Supplies,  creation,  448. 
Inter-American     Financial     and     Economic     Advisory 
Committee : 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  accepting  chairman- 
ship, 92, 
Replaced    by    Inter-American    Economic    and    Social 
Council,  732. 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  52,  301,  475, 

545,  772. 
International  problems,  address  by  Mr.  Young,  376. 
Maintenance  of  economies  of  liberated  countries,  joint 
statement  by  State  Department  and  British  Em- 
bassy, 95. 
Peace,  relation  to,  address  by  Mr.  O'Donnell,  580. 
Policy  for  peace,  addresses  and  statements  by  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  189,  302,  352,  409,  469,  507,  686,  738. 
Post-war  plans,  address  by  Mr.  Culbertson,  299. 
Rubber  Study  Group,  discussion  of  future  rubber  situa- 
tion, 161. 
Special  Economic  Mission,  report  on  work  of,  62. 
Trade,  removal  of  barriers  to,  addresses  and  statements 
by  Mr.  Clayton,  334,  439,  476,  613,  614,  620,  689,  698, 
760,  933,  979. 
Ecuador  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador,    letter   and   remarks   on    United   Nations 

Declaration,  231,  235. 
Radiotelephone  circuit  with  U.S.,  opening,  1065. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Declaration   by   United  Nations    (1942),   adherence, 

231. 
Education,  cooperative,  with  U.S.,  438. 
Health  and  sanitation  agreement  with  U.S.   (1942), 

extension,  314,  461. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCTO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  730. 
Eden,  Anthony   (Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Great  Britain)  : 
Address  at  San  Francisco  conference,  799. 
Joint  message  to  Cordell  Hull,  857. 
Edman,    Irwin,    appointment    as    visiting    professor    to 

Brazil,  644. 
Education,  cooperative,  agreement  with  Ecuador,  438. 
Education,  international  office  of,  letter  from  Mr.  Grew 

to  Sol  Bloom  concerning  formation  of,  932. 
Egypt : 

Death   of   Prime   Minister    (Ahmed   Maher),   message 

from  Mr.  Grew,  304. 
King  Farouk,  meeting  with  President  Roosevelt,  289. 
Minister  (Hassan),  letter  and  remarks  on  United  Na- 
tions Declaration,  373,  374. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

874. 
Commercial  agreement,  provisional,  with: 
Ireland   (1930),  extension,  978. 
United  Kingdom  (1930),  extension,  978. 
Declaration   by   United   Nations    (1942),    adherence, 

373. 
Foreign-exchange  requirements  for  1945,  with  U.  K., 

text,  586. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577. 
Eire.    See  Ireland. 

hower,  Gen.  Dwight  D.,  U.S.A.,  message  from  Pres- 
Idenl  Truman  on  surrender  of  Germany,  887. 
El  Salvador  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Renewal  of  U.  S.  diplomatic  relations  with,  statement 
by  Mr.  Grew,  304  . 


El  Salvador — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation  agreements:  air  transit,  air  transport, 
and  interim    (1944),  signature,  and  acceptance, 
942,  1057. 
Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  942. 
Military  mission,  with  U.  S.,  (1943),  extension,  1030. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  T.'J). 
Vice  President   (Vilanova),  message  of  condolence  on 
death  of  U.S.  President,  664. 
Embassies  and  Consulates,  U.S.,  surveys  of,  387,  458. 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense: 
Activities  of,  925. 

Annual  report,  in  part,  (1943-44),  53. 
Article  on  organization  and  activities,  3. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  El  Salvador,  initiated  under, 

304. 
Membership  list,  5. 
Employment.     See  Post-war  plans. 
Enemy  countries,  discussed  in  radio  broadcast,  480. 
Enemy   property    (see   also   Alien   Property   Custodian), 
resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  statement  by 
Mr.  Cox,  350. 
Engineers  Club  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  address  by  Mr.  Dick- 
over,  240. 
English  as  a  foreign  language,  article  by  Mr.  Pierson,  453. 
Equality,    sovereign,    of    peace-loving    nations,    principle 

of,  600. 
Erol,  Orhan  H.  (Charg<§  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of  Turkey), 
letter  and  remarks  on  signing  Declaration  by  United 
Nations,  374. 
Escalante,  Diogenes  (Ambassador  of  Venezuela),  remarks 
on   adherence   of  Venezuela   to   the  Declaration   by 
United  Nations,  293. 
Estates.    See  Powers  of  attorney. 
Estonia,  displaced  persons  in  Germany,  493. 
Ethiopia : 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  meeting  with  President  Roose- 
velt, 290. 
Radiotelegraph  circuit  with  U.S.,  opening,  correspond- 
ence between  President  Truman  and  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie,  939,  982. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Anglo-Ethiopian  agreement  (1944),  text,  200. 
Civil-aviation  agreements:  air  transit,  air  transport, 
and  interim  (1944),  acceptance,  478. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  610. 
U.S.  Minister  (Cole),  appointment,  315. 
European  inland  transport: 

Agreement  for  provisional  organization,  signature,  910. 
Conditions,  922. 
Evans,  James  G.,  article  on  International  Cotton  Advisory 

Committee,  52. 
Exchange  of  nationals  with — 
Germany,  44, 196,  252. 
Japan,  proposed,  132. 
Executive  agreements  (see  also  Treaties),  acceptance  of 
civil-aviation  agreements  as: 
Article  by  Mr.  Latchford,  1104. 

Exchange  of  letters  between   Senator  Bilbo   and   Mr. 
Grew,  1101. 
Executive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy.     See 

Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Executive  Committee  on. 
Executive  orders : 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  functions  and  duties  regard- 
ing enemy  property  (Ex.  Or.  9567  amending  Ex.  Or. 
9095  and  9193),  1065. 
Foreign  Service  regulations,  Secretary  of  State  author- 
ized to  issue  (amendment  of  Ex.  Or.  9452  by  Ex.  Or. 
9514),  210. 
Foreign  Service  Regulations,  Secretary  of  State  author- 
ized to  prescribe   (Ex.  Or.  9521  amending  Ex.  Or. 
9452  and  9514),  388. 
Office   of   the   Coordinator   of   Inter-American   Affairs, 
change  in  name  of  (Ex.  Or.  9532),  585. 
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Export  Managers'  Club.  New  York,  N.Y.,  address  hv  Mr 
Haley.  646. 

Extraterritorial  rights  In  China,  relinquishment  of  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  China  (1944),  ratification 
637. 

Falsification   of  currency,   public-debt   bonds,   and   credit 
documents,  agreement  between  Chile  and  Pern  1 19851 
ratification,  874, 
FAO.     See    Food   and    Agriculture   Organization    of    the 

United  Nations. 
Far  Kast    (.see  also  the  individual  countries)  • 

Formosa,  article  by  Mr.  Dooman,  Mr.  Borton    and  Mr 

Coville,  1018. 
Korea : 

Scholarship  opportunities  in  U.S.  for  students  from 

1060. 
U.S.  policy  regarding,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  1058. 
Okinawa,  U.S.  victory  on.  message  from  Prime  Minister 

Churchill  to  President  Truman,  1151. 
Okinawa  and  the  Liuchius,  article  by  Mr.  Amos,  743 
Relief  for  Allied  nationals  interned  in,  32,  188. 
Welfare  of  liberated  internees  in  Philippines,  182. 
Farmer's  stake  in  world  cooperation,  radio  interview  with 

Mr.  Clayton,  620. 
Farouk,  of  Egypt,  meeting  in  Near  East  with  President 

Roosevelt,  2S9. 
FF.A.     See  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  investigation  of  leak  of 
secret  material  in  State  Department  and  arrests,  1088. 
Fellowship  program,  cooperative,   second   Peruvian-U  S 

agreement  for  (1944-1945),  218. 
Fellowships  in  teacher  education  for  teachers  from  other 
American  republics,  U.S.  regulations,  change  in,  836. 
Fenwick,  Charles  G.,  article  on  Inter-American  Juridical 

Committee,  194. 
Ferguson,  John  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 
Fetter,  Frank  \Y. : 
Designations  in  State  Department,  466,  839. 
Remarks  on  Anglo-American  cooperation  for  expansion 
of  world  trade,  501. 
Fifield,  Russell  H.,  article  on  geopolitics  at  Munich,  1152. 
Finance.    See  Bretton  Woods  Proposals;  Economics. 
Financial  agreements: 
Chile  and  Switzerland   (1944),  ratification  by  Switzer- 
land, 314. 
France  and  U.K.,  1016. 

Haiti  and  U.S.    (1943),  text  of  supplementary  agree- 
ment (1944),  144. 
Financial  and  Development  Policy,  Office  of: 
Establishment  and  functions  (D.O.  1306),  176 
Responsibilities  (D.O.  1311),  463. 
rinland : 
Armistice  with  U.K.  and  U.S.S.R.   (1944),  text,  261. 
Establishment  by  U.S.  of  informal  relations,  52. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Special  Mission  at  Helsinki,  148. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration 

1078. 
U.S.  representative  (Hamilton),  appointment,  52. 
Welfare  of  U.S.  nationals  in,  968. 
fisheries  Mission  to  Mexico   (1942),  extension  of  agree- 
ment (1944),  66. 
'ive  Freedoms  agreement.     See  Air-transport  agreement 

under  Civil  aviation, 
lag  Line,  Ail-American,  bill  to  create  (S.  326),  statement 
by  Mr.  Clayton  before  Aviation  Subcommittee,  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  614. 
lorianopolis,  Brazil,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  995. 
'ood  and  Agriculture,  United  Nations  Interim  Commis- 
sion, message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress  trans- 
mitting first  report,  536. 
ood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations- 
Article  on  purposes,  by  Mr.  Tolley  and  Mr.  Stinebower, 

Statements  by : 
Mr.  Acheson,  686. 
Mr.  Clayton,  689. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  599,  685. 


7  78.? 

Food    for    Freedom,   Inc.,  letter  from  President  Truman 
regarding  food-supply  commitments  abroad   926 

Food  lor  the  family  of  nations,  article  by  Mr.  Tolley  and 

Mr,  Stinebower,  225. 
Food   Supply,   reappraisal,  joint    statement   by   State  De- 
partment ami  British  Embassy,  646 
Food  supply  program,  draft  resolution  of  Mexico  City  con- 
ference, text,  345. 
Forbes,  Joint  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466 
Forced  labor.     See  Displaced  persons. 
Foreign  Affairs  Outlines  on  "Building  the  Peace"- 
Freedom-  how  can  we  achieve  it,  570. 
Prosperity — how  can  we  promote  it,  562 
Social  progress— how  can  we  work  for  it,  566. 
^  \\  ar — how  can  we  prevent  it,  558. 
Foreign  Economic  Administration- 

Cuban  molasses  and  industri.nl  alcohol,  arrangements  to 

purchase,  606. 
Foreign-airlines    requirements,    consideration    of,    with 

VVPB  and  State  Department,  1089 
French  North  and  West  Africa,  joint  announcement  with 
State  Department,  French  Supply  Council,  and  Com- 
trade6  §e9partment  on  resumption  of  private  export 

Inter-Agency  Committee  To  Coordinate  Export  of  Ci- 
vilian Supplies,  relation  to,  448 
Lend-lease    and    reverse    lend-lease    agreements,    joint 
Statement  with  State  and  Treasury  Departments  on 
mutual  aid  between  U.S.  and— 
Belgium,  765. 
France,  363. 
Netherlands,  876. 
Letter  from  Administrator,  transmitting  18th  report  to 

Congress  on  lend-lease  operations,  317 
Relief  of  European  civilians,  reference  of  plan  to   917 
Representation,  440.  * 

Shipments  to  Argentina,  amendment  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions concerning,  713.  «=feuia 
Foreign-exchange  requirements  for  1945,   agreement  be 
tween  U.K.  and  Egypt,  text,  586.             d»reement   be- 

Stetffi;  10?2.  C°DtinUity  0f'  statement  ^  Secretary 

FOreMrQ  Bo0ai,C?oaSS°CiatiOD'  Baltimore'  Md-  **&«■  by 

F°reMv.  Grewf  isf  °Ciati0n'  PhiladelPhia-  **•.  address  by 

"F° ^o?voiT330°f  the  UnUed  StatGS'  193°"'  PUbHca- 
Foreign  secretaries  of  ILS.S.R.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.,  meetings 

of,  during  Crimea  Conference,  216 
Foreign  Service,  Office  of  the,  reorganization  (D.O.  1314), 

Foreign  Service,  U.S.: 

Ambassadors,  appointment:  Argentina  (Braden)  785 
880,  904;  Brazil  (Berle),  110;  Dominican  Republic 
(McGurk),  209;  Guatemala  (Kyle),  209;  Iran  (Mur- 
ray), 315  ;  Nicaragua  (Warren),  657 ;  Panama  (Nor- 
web),  209;  Peru  (Pawley),  1096;  Portugal 
(Baruch),  209;  Turkey   (Wilson),  148. 

Arrest  of  Foreign  Service  officer  by  FBI,  1088. 

Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  designa- 
tions, 427. 

Board  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel,  designations,  427 

Briggs,  Ellis  O.,  assignment  to  U.S.  Embassy  at  Chung- 
king, 169. 

Consular  offices:  Bordeaux,  France,  opening,  110;  Bom- 
bay, India,  elevation  to  rank  of  Consulate  General, 
995 ;  Bucaramanga,  Colombia,  closing,  995 ;  Cama- 
giiey,  Cuba,  closing,  1089;  Florianopolis,  Brazil, 
closing,  995;  Genoa,  Italy,  opening,  1032;  Iquitos, 
Peru,  closing,  1089;  Le  Havre,  France,  opening,  315, 
428;  Lyon,  France,  opening,  995;  Manila,  P.  I., 
opening,  332,  588;  Milan,  Italy,  opening,  1032; 
Valdivia,  Chile,  closing,  466. 

Consulates,  surveys  of,  387,  458. 

Consultation  of  returning  Foreign  Service  officers  with 
Department  officials  (D.O.  1308),  268. 
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Foreign  Service,  U.S.— Continued. 

Cultural-relations  attache^  work  of,  article  by  Mr.  Cody, 

574. 
Diplomatic   Agent    at   Tangier    (Ailing),    appointment, 

10S9. 
Economic  Affairs,  Mission  for,  in  London,  appointment 

of  chief    (Blaisdell),  440. 
Embassies :  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  opening,  1089, 1096 ; 

Rome,  Italy,  opening  as  combined  office,  148. 
Embassies  and  Consulates,  surveys  of,  list  of  members 

of  groups  and  itineraries,  387,  458. 
Establishment  of  informal  relations  with  Finland,  52. 
Legation  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  opening,  1168. 
Ministers,    appointment:    Afghanistan    (Palmer),    209, 
58S;  Denmark  (Davis),  1089;  Ethiopia  (Cole),  315; 
Hungary   (Schoenfeld),  127;  India   (Merrell),  388. 
Missions:  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  opening,  1032;   Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  opening,  148. 
Personnel,  and  promotions,  readjustment  of,  939. 
Regulations,  orders,  and  instructions : 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  to  prescribe  and  issue 

(D.O.  1310),  428. 

Secretary  of  State  to  prescribe  and  issue    (Ex.  Or. 

9514  and  9521  amending  Ex.   Or.  9452),  210,  388. 

Representation  of  foreign  interests,  regulations,  837. 

Representative  in  Finland  (Hamilton),  appointment,  52. 

Representative   in   Hungary    (Schoenfeld),    arrival    in 

Budapest,  968. 
Surveys  of  U.S.  Embassies  and  Consulates,  387,  458. 
Work  of,  discussed  in  radio  broadcast,  629. 
Foreign  Service  Educational  Foundation,  address  by  Mr. 
Grew    before     School     of     Advanced    International 
Studies,  1145. 
Foreign  Trade  Branch,  establishment  in  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy   (D.O.  1303),  68. 
Formosa,  article  by  Mr.  Dooman,  Mr.  Borton,  and  Mr. 

Coville,  1018. 
Fosdick,  Dorothy,  article  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 

295. 
Foster.  Carol  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  840. 
Four  Freedoms,  as  stated  by  President  Roosevelt,  1011. 
Fourth    Protocol,   provision   of  war   supplies  to  U.S.S.R. 

by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Canada,  723. 
Fowler.    William   A.,    designation    in    State   Department, 

176. 
Fra  nee : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.  (Bonnet)  : 
Credentials,  41. 

Message  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S.   President, 
662. 
Clearing  arrangement  with  Switzerland,  601. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  491,  493,  497,  498. 
foreign  Minister   (Bidault),  message  of  condolence  on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  667. 
French  Supply  Council,  joint  announcement  with  State 
Department,  Commerce  Department,  and  FEA  on 
resumption  of  private  export  trade  to  French  North 
and  West  Africa,  832. 
Gaulle.  Gen.  de.  inability  to  meet  President  Roosevelt 

Id  Algiers,  291. 
Hostilities  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  note  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, 1013. 
Import  program,  endorsement  by  U.S.,  90. 
inquiries  on  U.S.  citizens  in  Cherbourg  area,  service  for, 

268. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Bordeaux,  110. 
Provisional    Consultative   Assembly,    composition,    and 

powers,  872. 
Relations  ef  U.S.  with,  address  by  Mr.  Grew,  151. 
Belief  supplies  for  civilians,  919. 

Bole  in  settlement  of  questions  of  world  and  European 
Interest,  statement  by  President  Truman,  927. 

Telecommunication  and  postal  services,  restoration,  1078. 
de,  resumption  of  exports  to  U.S.  through  private 
channels,  plans  for,  8M.. 

Trade  with  U.S.,  license  relating  to,  813. 


France — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  with  U.S.S.R.  (1944), 

text,  :y.t. 
Assumption  of  supreme  authority  in  Germany  by  Al- 
lied Representatives,  text  of  declaration,  1051. 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

1057. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  17. 
Double  taxation,  with  U.S.    (1939),  proclamation  by 

President  Roosevelt,  38. 
European  inland  transport,  910. 
Financial,  with  U.K.,  1016. 
Lend-lease,  with  U.S.,  statements  and  correspondence, 

193,  362,  366,  500. 
Refugees,  international  status,  convention  relating  to 
(1933),     cancelation     (1944)      of     denunciation 
(1942),  110. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  10,  109. 
Sanitary   convention   for    aerial   navigation    (1944), 

10, 109. 
Shipping,  continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations 

purposes  (1944),  accession,  628. 
Visa  procedure  for  French  or  U.S.  citizens,  with  U.S., 
813. 
UNCIO : 

Participation  in,  1009. 

Security  Council,  consultation  on  voting  procedure, 

600. 
Sponsorship,  declination,  394. 
U.S.  Consulates,  opening: 
Le  Havre,  315,  428. 
Lyon,  995. 
Frank,  Lawrence  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  840. 
Frantz,  Harry  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  269. 
Free  enterprise,  address  by  Mr.  Taft,  942. 
Freedom — how  can  we  achieve  it  (Foreign  Affairs  Outline 

no.  4),  570. 
Freedom  of  speech,  including  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 

information.     See  Information. 
French  North  Africa  (see  also  Special  Economic  Mission), 

resumption  of  private  export  trade  to,  832. 
French    Provisional    Consultative  Assembly,  composition 

and  powers,  872. 
French  West  Africa,  resumption  of  private  export  trade 

to,  832. 
Friendship,  mutual  aid  and  post-war  cooperation,  treaty 

between  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia,  text,  774. 
Friendship  rally,   U.S.-Soviet,  New  York,  N.Y.,  message 

from  President  Truman,  1017. 
Fund,  International  Monetary.     See  Bretton  Woods. 

Gauge,  John  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  880. 
Garcia  Arias,  Rodolfo  (Argentine  Charge  d'Affaires),  mes- 
sage to  Director  General  of  Pan  American  Union  on 
declaration  of  war  by  Argentina  against  Japan  and 
Germany,  611. 
Garcia  Godoy,  Emilio,  credentials  as  Dominican  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S.,  40. 
Garland,  Eduardo  (Charge'  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Peru), 
letter  and  remarks  on  signing  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion, 233,  230. 
Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles  de : 

Invitation  to  meet  President  Roosevelt  in  Algiers,  291. 
Message  from  President  Truman  on  surrender  of  Ger- 
many, 888. 
General  Assembly  of  United  Nations  : 
Charter  text,  1121. 

Discussion  of  representation,  600,  1007. 
Peaceful  adjustment  of  situations  likely  to  impair  the 
general  welfare,  U.S.  proposal  at  San  Francisco  con- 
ference, 854, 1011. 
Redraft  at  San  Francisco  conference,  text,  931. 
Geneva  conventions.     See  Prisoners  of  war  convention; 

Red  Cross  convention. 
Genoa,  Italy,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate  General,  1032. 
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Geography  and  Cartography,  Division  of,  1S3,  846  954 
Geopolitics  nt  .Munich,  article  by  Mr,  Plfleld,  1162 
Qerig,  Benjamin,  designation  Instate  Department,  818 

Germany : 

Aliens  in  (1939),  article  by  Mr.  Odeli  am!  Mr.  Biiiic- 

meler,  164. 
Allied  armies,  junction  In,  statements  by  President  Tru- 
man and  Mr.  Qrew,  S08. 
Assets  in  Switzerland,  freezing  of.  801. 
Attack  on  Denmark  and  Norway,  anniversary  of,  state- 
ment by  President  Roosevelt,  in-i. 
Coal,  shipments  to  Italy,  stoppage,  601. 
Crimea  declarations  on  defeat,  occupation,  and  repara- 
tions. 213. 
Declaration  of  Allied  .Representatives  regarding  defeat 

and  assumption  Of  authority,  1061. 
Declaration  of  war  by: 
Argentina.  r>38,  611. 
Saudi  Arabia,  876,  408. 
Disappearance  of  U.S.  citizens  deported  from  occupied 

areas,  577. 
Displaced  persons  In,  401,  053,  1014. 

Exchange  of  prisoners   of   war   and   civilian    internees 
with  U.S.  and  other  American  republics  via  "Grips- 
holm",  44.  106,  252,  1035. 
Geopolitics  at  Munich,  article  by  Mr.  Fifield,  1152. 
Government  by  Control  Council  of  the  occupying  powers 

plans  for  U.S.  zone,  000. 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  6th  anniversary,  statement 

by  Secretary  Stettinius,  438. 
Iron  and  steel  industry  of,  in  relation  to  foreign  trade, 

article  by  Mr.  Merlin.  814. 
.Tews  in.  1933-30,  article  bv  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr    Billig- 

meier,  969. 
Militarism  and  Nazism,  U.S.  intention  to  destroy,  state- 
ment by  Secretary  Stettinius,  1010. 
Nazi  post-war  plans,  discovery  of,  537. 
Occupation  by  Allied  Representatives: 
Control  machinery,  1054. 

Intention  to  consult  with  other  United  Nations,  1053. 
Plans  for,  214.  480,  900. 
Zones  of  occupation,  900,  1052. 
Political  aggression,  defense  of  Americas  against: 
Annual   report,   in  part,  1043-44,  of  Emergency  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Political  Defense,  53. 
Article  on  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Politi- 
cal Defense,  3. 
Prisoners  of  war  and  civilian   internees,   warning  by 
President  Truman,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
Marshal  Stalin  against  maltreatment,  811. 
Property  and  loot  in  Western  Hemisphere,  attitude  of 

Mexico  City  conference,  925. 
Property  in  Washington,  transfer  to  U.S.  as  trustee, 

000,  954. 
Publications,  importation  into,  statement  by  President 

Truman,  926. 
Racial  Germans,  return  to  Reich,  498. 
Reeducation  from  Nazi  influence,  480. 
Representation  of  interests  in  U.S.  by  Swiss  Legation, 

termination,  900,  054. 
Surrender: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Mr.  Grew,  888. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  887. 
President  Truman,  885,  886. 
Armies  in  Italy,  statements  by  President  Truman  and 
Mr.  Grew  and  messages  to  Field  Marsha]  Alex- 
ander and  General  Mark  Clark.  865. 
Declaration  by  Allied  Representatives  of  terms,  1051. 
Himmler's  offer,  chronological  account,  863. 
Messages  from  President  Truman  to  high  officials,  887. 
Proclamation  by  President  Truman,  886. 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war : 

Abandonment  of,  in  camps,  assurances,  810,  866. 
Hardships  suffered,  joint  statement  by  Secretary  Stet- 
tinius and  Secretary  of  War,  683. 
Relocation  of  camps  for  military  reasons,  237,  314. 
Sick  and  wounded,  notification  on  exchange,  737. 
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Cie.  S.  F.  N.   (South  African   Minister  to  U.S.),  death    874 

Great  Britain.    Bee  United  Kingdom. 
Greece : 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  494. 

Inquiries  on  U.S.  citizens  in  Athens  area,  sen  Ice  tor,  160 

Relief  supplies  for  civilians.  821. 

Repatriation  of  citizens  via  "Grlpsholm",  1035. 

Restoration  of  liberties  to,  exchange  of  messages  be 

(ween     Prime    Minister     Plastiras    and     President 

Roosevelt,  "II. 

Telecommunication  and  postal  services,  restoration,  426, 

10  i  8. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 

Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577,  610. 
Grew,  Joseph  C. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.: 
Allied  armies,  junction  in  Germany,  S08. 
Austria,  U.S.,  policy  toward,  HOT. 
Bombings  of  Swiss  towns,  300. 

Books  for  Devastated  Libraries,  Conference  on    367. 
Brazilian  declaration  of  war  against  Japan,  106*1 
Briggs,    Ellis   O.,    assignment    to   U.S.    Embassy   at 

Chungking,  169. 
Bulgarian  political  leader,  protection  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative in  Sofia,  1023. 
Compulsory  military  training,  1063. 
Crimea  Conference,  217. 
Deaths : 

Former  Governor  of  Alaska  (Riggs),  107. 
South  African  Minister  to  U.S.  (Close),  503. 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Mexico  (Oumansky),  141. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  adherences,  235,  294, 

375. 
Denmark,  liberation,  850. 

El  Salvador,  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations,  304. 
Europe,  territorial  questions  in,  902. 
FBI  investigation  of  leak  of  secret  material  in  State 

Department  and  arrests,  1088. 
France,  U.S.  relations  with,  151. 
Freedom  of  information,  1007. 
International  Studies,  School  of,  1145. 
Italy:  formation  of  new  Government  in,  1006,  1140; 
surrender  terms,  182 ;  territorial  questions  in,  002. 
Japanese  war-machine,  327. 
Korea,  U.S.  policy  regarding,  1058. 
Lend-lease,  040. 

Lend-lease,  joint  statements  with  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  FEA,  on  agreements  with  France  and 
Netherlands,  363,  876. 
Lend-lease  agreements  with  France,  366. 
Manila,    liberation,   and   opening  of  U.S.   Consulate, 

103,  332. 
Mexican   water   treaty,   favorable   report   of   Senate 

Foreign  Relations  Committee,  303. 
Netherlands,  liberation  of,  862. 
New  Year's  Day  message,  31. 
New  York  Times  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  87. 
Norway,  liberation,  904. 

Public  interest  in  proposed  international  Organiza- 
tion, 806. 
Punishment  of  war  criminals,  154. 
Representatives,    new,    letter    on    foreign    policy    to 

President  Roosevelt,  181. 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  message,  431. 
Security  Council,  voting  procedure  in,  479. 
Senators,  new,  letter  on  foreign  policy  to  President 

Roosevelt,  121. 
Shipping  for  transport  of  civilian-relief  supplies,  219. 
Surrender  of  German  armies  in  Italy,  865. 
Surrender  of  Germany,  888. 
Town  meeting,  as  basis  of  democracy,  835. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  955,  1080,  1149. 
UNCIO,  223. 

War  Crimes  Commission,  United  Nations,  discontinu- 
ance of  services  of  Mr.  Pell,  123. 
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Grew,  Joseph  C. — Continued. 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued. 
Washington  Cathedral,  803. 
Yugoslavia,  proposed  united  government,  153. 
Correspondence : 

Senator  Bilbo,  on  acceptance  of  civil-aviation  agree- 
ments as  executive  agreements,  1101. 
Bloom,    Sol,   concerning   formation    of   international 

office  of  education,  932. 
Brazilian  Acting  Foreign  Minister  (Macedo  Soares), 
on  declaration  of  war  by  Brazil  against  Japan, 
1060. 
Coffee,  refusal  of  request  by  American  republics  for 

increase  in  price,  512. 
Deaths : 

Gen.  Avila  Camacho  of  Mexico,  252. 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister  (Ahmed  Maher),  304. 
Lebanese  Foreign  Minister  (Selim  Takla),  51. 
Lloyd  George,  538. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  adherences,  231,  232, 

233,  293,  294,  373,  374,  575. 
Governor  of  California   (Warren)   on  San  Francisco 

conference,  217. 
Italian  interests  in  U.S.,  relinquishment  by  Switzer- 
land of  representation  of,  361. 
Lend-lease  agreements  with  France,  362,  366. 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco  (Lapham)  on  San  Francisco 

conference,  218. 
President  Roosevelt,  report  to,  on  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation,  436. 
Saudi  Arabia,  on  declaration  of  war  against  Axis, 
408. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  354. 
Water   treaty,   U.S.   and   Mexico,   statement  of   Secre- 
tary Stettinius  read  by,  122. 
Gripsholm  (ship)  : 

Exchange  of  U.S.  and  German  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  internees   (voyage  of  Jan.-Feb.  1945),  44, 
196,  252. 
Repatriation    of    Italian,    Greek,    and    U.S.    nationals 
(voyage  of  May  31- Aug.  2,  1945),  1035. 
Guatemala  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Silva  Pefia),  credentials,  42. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Relations   (Toriello),  message  of 

condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  668. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  experiment  station  in  Guatemala,  with 
U.S.    (1944),  supplemental  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, 874. 
Civil-aviation  agreements:  air  transit,  air  transport, 

and  interim  (1944),  169. 
Civil-aviation  convention   (1944),  signature,  169. 
Military  mission,  with  U.S.,  signature,  978. 
Military-aviation  mission,  with  U.S.,  309. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Kyle),  appointment,  209. 

Habana,  Cuba,  visit  of  Secretary  Stettinius,  397. 
Hackworth,  Earl  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Hackworth,  Green  H.,  address  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals, 124. 
Haile  Selassie  I,  of  Ethiopia : 

Correspondence  with  President  Truman  on  opening  of 
direct    radiotelegraph    circuit    between    U.S.    and 
Ethiopia,  939,  982. 
Meeting  in  Near  East  with  President  Roosevelt,  290. 
Haiti  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  692. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  ratification, 

1057. 
Financial,  with  U.S.    (1943),  text  of  supplementary 

agreement  (1944),  144. 
Rubber    investigations,    cooperative    (1941),    supple- 
mentary agreement  (1944-1945),  199. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 


Haiti — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Trade-marks,  protocol  on  inter  American  registration 
of  (1929),  denunciation  (1944),  107. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  at  Delegation,  010. 
Haley,  Bernard  F. : 
Addresses : 

Commodity  agreements,  U.S.  policy,  638. 
Trade-agreements  program,  645. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
Hamilton,  Maxwell  M.,  appointment  as  U.S.  representa- 
tive in  Finland,  52. 
Hanson,  Haldore,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 
Harriman,  W.  Averell,  consultation  with  other  Allied  rep- 
resentatives and  Polish  groups  on  reorganization  of 
Provisional  Polish  Government,  1095s, 
Harrington,  Julian  F.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

1017. 
Harrison,  Earl  G.,  appointment  as  U.S.  representative  on 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  452. 
Hartley,  Robert  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  209. 
Hassan,  M.   (Egyptian  Minister),  letter  and  remarks  on 

signing  Declaration  by  United  Nations,  375. 
Health,  sanitation,  and  food-supply  programs,  draft  reso- 
lution of  Mexico  City  conference,  text,  345. 
Health  and  sanitation  agreement    with  Ecuador  (1942), 

extension  (1944-1945),  314,  461. 
Helsinki,  Finland,  opening  of  U.S.  Special  Mission,  148. 
Henderson,  Loy  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  386, 

839. 
Henry,  R.  Horton,  designation  in  State  Department,  840. 
Hilton,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  article  on  commercial  arbitration 

in  the  treaties  and  agreements  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  890. 
Himmler,    Heinrich,    surrender    offer,    chronological    ac- 
count, 863. 
Hiss,  Alger : 

Designation  in  State  Department,  316,  657. 
Letter  to  Danish  Foreign  Minister  inviting  Denmark 
to  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization, 1049. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  354. 
Secretary-General  of  San  Francisco  conference,  801. 
Hiss,  Donald,  designation  in  State  Department,  387. 
Holmes,  Julius  C. : 
Addresses : 
UNCIO,  727. 

U.S.  responsibilities  for  victory  and  peace,  179. 
Appointment    as   chairman   of   Committee   on   Occupa- 
tional Deferments,  269. 
Designation  as  chairman  of  Board  of  Foreign  Service 
Personnel  and  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign 
Service,  427. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  629. 
Honduras  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  831. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter-American  Institute,  con- 
vention on   (1944),  ratification,  656. 
Rights   and   duties   of  states  in   the  event   of  civil 

strife  (1928),  ratification,  874. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  610. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  appointment,  1168. 
Hooker,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

839. 
Hopkins,  Harry,  special  mission  to  Moscow  for  President 

Truman,  953. 
Hosi  Maru   (ship),  transport  of  relief  supplies  to  Allied 

nationals  interned  in  Far  East,  32,  188. 
House  of  Representatives.    See  Congress,  U.S. 
Hovde,  Bryn  J. : 

Address  on  youth  of  world  and  problem  of  peace,  487. 
Statement  at  Art  Advisory  Committee  meeting,  259. 
Huff,  Clay  G.,  visiting  professor  to  Mexico,  197. 
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Hull.  Cor.lell  : 

Crimea  Conference,  message  from  participants,  216 
Death  of  President  Roosevelt,  statement  on,  662. 
Decoration  by  Peruvian  Government,  115] 
DNCIO: 

Exchange  of  letters  with  Secretary  Stettlnlns,  726. 
Joint  message  from,  857. 
Human  rights,  Charter  of  United  Nations,  provisions  for 

statements  by  Secretary  Stettlnlns,  928,  1011 
Hungary : 
Armistice  with  O.  S.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.,  text,  83. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  4!V4. 
U.S.  Representative  (Schoenfeld)  : 
Appointment,  127. 
Arrival  in  Budapest,  968. 
Huston.  Cloyco  K..  designation  in  State  Department,  1172. 

Ibarra   Garcia,   Oscar,  credentials  as  Argentine  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S..  i)12. 
Ibn  Sand   (King  Abdul  Aziz  of  Saudi  Arabia)  : 

Declaration    of   war   against   Axis,    letter   to   President 

Roosevelt,  375. 
Meeting  in  Near  East  with  President  Roosevelt,  290 
Iceland : 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs   (Thors),  message  of  con- 
dolence on  death  of  U.S.  President,  6G7. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration 

1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air-transport  services,  with  U.S.,  text,  170. 
Civil-aviation  agreements: 

Air  transit  and  air  transport  (1944),  signature,  873 
Interim  agreement  (1044),  acceptance,  1057. 
ILO.     Se>  Internationa]  Labor  Organization. 
Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences  and 

I'rofessions,  address  by  Mr.  MacLeish,  238 
India : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  Aviation  agreements:   air  transit  and  interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  941. 
Mutual  aid,  with  Canada  (1944),  32. 
Shipping,  continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations 
tt™    Pm'P°ses  (1944),  accession  by  India,  858. 
LNCIO.  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Boinbaj-,  elevation  to  rank  of  Con- 
sulate General,  995. 
U.S.  Minister  (Merrell),  appointment  of,  388 
Information,  freedom  of: 
Address  by  Mr.  Grew,  1097. 
Article  by  Miss  Wright,  1099.  ' 

Press,  letter  from   President  Truman  to  Mr.  Forrest 
1144.  ' 

Press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures,  proposed  procedure 
at  San  Francisco  conference,  statement  by  Secretarv 
Stettinius,  435. 
Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  texts,  343    451 
Institute  of  World  Economics,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  remarks 

by  Mr.  Fetter,  501. 
Inter-Agency  Committee  To  Coordinate  Export  of  Civilian 

Supplies,  creation,  448. 
'•Inter-Agency  Economic  Digest",  transfer  of  secretariat 

tD.O.  1313),  462. 
Inter-Allied   Governing  Authority,   occupation  of  Berlin, 

10521 
Inter-American   Affairs,   Office   of.     See   Office   of   Inter- 
American  Affairs. 
Inter-American  automotive  traffic,  convention  on  regula- 
tion of  (1943),  108.  g 
Inter-American    Conference    on    Problems    of    War    and 
Peace : 
Act  of  Chapultepec,  text,  339. 

Addresses,  statements,  etc.:  President  Avila  Camacho 

(Mexico),  273;  Mr.  Clayton,  334;  Mr.  Cox  350;  Mr 

Rockefeller,  675,  693 ;  Secretary  Stettinius,  277  333 

398. 

Appointment  of  Secretary  Stettinius  as  U.S.  Delegate,  61. 
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Inter-American  Conference— Continued. 
Argentina,  fulfilment  of  criteria  stated  in  resolution  on. 

670. 
Articles:  Mr.  Mann.  924;  Mr.  Munro,  525;  Miss  Parks, 

r82  :  Mr.  Smith,  624. 
Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas,  provisions  against 

cartels,  613. 
Message  from  President  Roosevelt  to  President  of  Con- 
ference (Padilla),  273. 
Tan  American  Union,  publication  of  report  Of  Director 

General,  1035. 
Plans,  60. 

Radio  broadcast,  discussion  in,  547. 
Radio  statement   by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  61. 
Report  of  Secretary  Stettinius  on  return  from,  393 
Resolution,  Mexican,  on  loot  and  enemy  property  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Cox,  350.  y' 
Resolutions: 

Discussion  of,  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  693 
U.S.,  texts  of  drafts,  339,  341,  343,  4C0,  449 
UNCIO,  attitude  toward,  449,  525   694 
U.S.  Delegation,  192. 
Inter-American  Defense  Board: 
Address  by  Mr.  Otterman,  256. 
Draft  resolution  on  continuance,  400. 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  created  at 
San  Francisco  conference,  discussion  by  Miss  Parks, 

Inter-American      Financial      and      Economic      Advisory 
Committee : 
Remarks  by   Mr.   Rockefeller  on   accepting  chairman- 
ship, 92. 

Replaced  by  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, 732. 
Inter-American   Institute   of  Agricultural    Sciences,   con- 
vention on  (1944),  108,  656. 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee: 
List  of  members,  195. 

Organization  and  activities,  article  by  Mr.  Fenwick  194 
Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee.     See  Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical  Committee. 
Inter-American  Radio  Conference  (3d),  preparations  for 
954.  ' 

Inter-American  relations.    See  American  republics 
Inter-American  system : 

Charter  of  world  organization,  relation  to,  statements 

by  Secretary  Stettinius,  930,  949,  1009. 
Mexico  City  conference,  resolution  concerning,  article 

by  Mr.  Munro,  525. 
Relation  to  world  organization,  address  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, 675. 
Reorganization  of,  resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference 
341,  694. 
Inter-American   University,   convention   on    (1943)     rati- 
fication by  Venezuela  (1944),  175. 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  appointment 

of  Mr.  Harrison  as  U.S.  representative,  452. 
Interim  agreement  on  international  civil  aviation.     See 

Civil  aviation. 
Interim    Arrangements    Concluded    by   the    Governments 
Represented   at   the   United   Nations   Conference   on 
International  Organization,  text,  1142. 
Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture.     See  Food 
and  Agriculture,  United  Nations  Interim  Commission. 
Inter-Mountain    Mining   and    Economic   Association,   ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Taft,  129. 
International  agencies,  related  to — 
Economics,  listed,  565. 
Problems  of  freedom,  listed,  573. 
Social  progress,  listed,  569. 
Internationa]  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

See  Bretton  Woods  Proposals. 
International     Civil     Aviation      Conference,      see   Civil 

aviation. 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  301,  475. 
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International  Court  of  Justice : 
Addresses   on   by   Secretary   Stettinius   and   others  at 

meeting  of  Committee  of  Jurists,  672. 
Charter  text  and  annexed  Statute,  1132,  1134. 
Statute,  drafting  of,  by  Committee  of  Jurists,  533,  759. 
International  Labor  Organization,  preparations  for  27th 

conference,  article  by  Mr.  Wiesman,  424. 
International  Monetary  Fund.     See  Bretton  Woods  Pro- 
posals. 
International  Office  of  Public  Health,  Paris,  temporary 

performance  of  duties  by  UNRRA,  10,  109,  941. 
International  peace  and  security  organization.     See  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals ;  United  Nations. 
International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Ex- 
perts.    See  CITEJA. 
International  Trade  Policy,  Office  of,  change  in  name  from 

Office  of  Commercial  Policy  (D.O.  1312),  4G2. 
Internment.     See  Prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees. 
Iquitos,  Peru,  closing  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate,  1089. 
Iran: 

Acting  Foreign  Minister  (Homayoundjah),  message  of 

condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  666. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Murray),  appointment,  315. 
Iraq : 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement,    (1944),  acceptance, 

1057. 
Regent  (Prince  Abdul  Hah),  visit  to  U.S.,  1036. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  delegation,  730. 
Ireland : 
Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 
President    (Hyde)    and  Prime  Minister    (De  Valera), 
messages  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President, 
664. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air-transport  services,  with  U.S.,  text,  172. 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

941. 
Commercial     agreement,     provisional,     with     Egypt 
(1930),  extension,  978. 
Ireland,  Philip  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  716. 
Iron  and  steel  industry  of  Germany  in  relation  to  foreign 

trade,  article  by  Mr.  Merlin,  814. 
Italy : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Tarchiani)  : 
Credentials,  422. 

Message  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  662. 
Bread  rationing,  29. 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  494,  498,  500. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Embassy  as  combined  office,  148. 
Relief  supplies  for  civilians,  921. 
Repatriation  of  citizens  via  "Gripsholm,"  1035. 
Representation  of  interests  in  U.S.,  relinquishment  by 

Switzerland,  361. 
Supply  program,  statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius  on 

inquiries  relating  to  U.K.  and  U.S.  policies,  29. 
Surrender  of  German  armies  in,  865. 
Surrender  terms,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  182. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

871,  1078. 
UNRRA  agreement  for  relief,  signature  and  summary 

of,  543. 
U.S.  Consulates  at  Genoa  and  Milan,  opening,  1032. 
U.S.  policy  toward  new  Government  in,  statements  by 
Mr.  Grew,  1006,  1149. 
Italy,   Allied   Commission    for,   remarks   by   acting   presi- 
dent  ( Mucin illan),  539. 

Jackson,  Robert  H.  (Justice  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court)  : 
Appointment  as  U.S.  Chief  of  Counsel  for  prosecution 
of  Axis  criminality,   statement  by   President  Tru- 
man, 868. 
Report   to  President  on  prosecution  of  Axis  war  crim- 
inals, 1071. 


Jackson,  Wayne  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  269. 
Jamaica,  agricultural  workers,  agreement  with  U.S.  ( 1944) , 

460. 
Japan : 

Addresses  by — 

Mr.  Dickover,  on  war-machine,  240. 
Mr.  Grew,  on  war  with,  327. 
"Awa  Maru",  sinking  of: 
Exchange  of  communications  with  U.S.,  1033. 
Report,  692. 

Safe-conduct  for  transport  of  relief  supplies  to  Allied 
nationals  in  Far  East,  188. 
Declaration  of  war  against : 
Argentina,  538,  611. 
Brazil,  1060. 
Saudi  Arabia,  375,  408. 
Exchange  of  nationals  with  U.S.,  proposed,  132. 
Formosa,  article  by  Mr.  Dooman,  Mr.  Borton,  and  Mr. 

Coville,  1018. 
Internee  camps,  reciprocal  visits,  with  U.S.,  attitude, 

191. 
Korea,  U.S.  policy  regarding,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew, 

1058. 
Naval  ratio,  established  by  Washington  treaty  of  1922, 

attitude,  330. 
Neutrality  pact,  with  U.S.S.R.  (1941),  denunciation  by 

U.S.S.R.,  811. 
Okinawa,  U.S.  victory  on,  message  from  Prime  Minister 

Churchill  to  President  Truman,  1151. 
Okinawa  and  the  Liuchius,  article  by  Mr.  Amos,  743. 
Relief  supplies  for  Allied  nationals  in  Far  East,  attitude, 

32,  188. 
Representation  of  interests  in  U.S.,  relinquishment  by 
Spain,  exchange  of  notes  between  State  Department 
and  Spanish  Embassy,  649. 
Severance  of  relations  with,  by  Turkey,  statements  by 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Stettinius,  20. 
Western  Hemisphere,  interests  in,  attitude  of  Mexico 
City  conference,  925. 
Jayne,  Horace  H.  F,  visit  to  China,  1166. 
Jews: 

Jews  in  Germany,  1933-39,  article  by  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr. 

Billigmeier,  969. 
Treatment  in  Germany,  164,  499. 
Johnston,   Felton  M.,   designation  in   State  Department, 

994. 
Joint  Secretariat  of  Secretary's  Staff  Committee  and  Co- 
ordinating Committee.    See  Central  Secretariat. 
Judicial  v*-its,  transmission  of,  agreement  between  Chile 

and  Peru  (1935),  ratification,  874. 
Juridical  Committee,  Inter-American.    See  Inter-American 

Juridical  Committee. 
Jurists,  Committee  of : 
Addresses : 

Sir  Michael  Myers,  of  New  Zealand,  673. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  672. 
Wang  Chung-hui,  of  China,  673. 
Meetings  of,  533,  643,  674. 
Message  of  condolence  on  death  of  President  Roosevelt, 

668. 
Statute  of  International  Court  of  Justice,  drafting  of, 
533,  759. 
Justice,  International  Court  of.     See  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

Kauffmann,  Henrik  de  (Danish  Minister  to  U.S.),  state- 
ment on  acceptance  of  invitation  to  Denmark  to  take 
seat  at  San  Francisco  conference,  1049. 

Kelly,  Helen  G.,  article  on  international  mails  during  war- 
time, 868. 

Kennedy,  Donald  D.,  designation  in  State  Department, 
1116. 

Khalid  el-Azm  (Syrian  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs), correspondence  with  Mr.  Grew  on  adherence  of 
Syria  to  Declaration  by  United  Nations,  575. 
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King.  W.  L.  Mackenzie   (Prime  Minister  of  Canada)  • 
Combined   Hoards,  joint   statement   with   U.S.  and   U.K 
on  decision  to  maintain,  120. 

Exchange  of  messages  with  President  Truman  on  Allied 

victory,  90S. 
Visit  to  President  Roosevelt,  434. 
Knox.  Charles   1'.,  designation   in   Slate   Department    4C6 
Koinendatura,  occupation  of  Berlin,  1052. 
Korea : 

Scholarship  opportunities    in   U.S.   for   students  from, 

1060, 
U.S.  policy  regarding,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  1058. 
Kurtli,  Harry  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  209. 
Kyle,   Edwin  Jackson,  appointment    as   U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Guatemala,  209. 

Lapham,  Roger  D.    (Mayor  of  San  Francisco),  arrange- 
ments for  San  Francisco  conference: 
Exchange  of  messages  with  Mr.  Grew.  218. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  435. 
Lares,  Arturo  (Venezuelan  Counselor  of  Embassy),  letter 
to  Secretary  Stettinius  on  adherence  by  Venezuela  to 
United  Nations  Declaration,  292. 
Larkiu,  Frederick,  designation  in  State  Department,  840 
Larsen,  Emmanuel  S.,  arrest  for  unauthorized  use  of  secret 

information,  10S8. 
Latchford,  Stephen,  articles  by: 
Acceptance   of   civil-aviation   agreements   as   executive 

agreements,  1104. 
Comparison  of  Chicago  aviation  convention  with  Paris 

and  Habana  conventions,  411. 
Coordination  of  CITEJA  with  new  international  civil- 
aviation  organizations,  310. 
Private  international  air  law,  11. 
Latin  America.     See  American  republics  and  the  individ- 
ual countries. 
Law,  Richard,  British  Minister  of  State,  discussions  in 
\\  ashington  on  maintenance  of  economies  of  liberated 
countries,  95. 
Le  Havre,  France,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  315,  428 
Lebanon : 
Death  of  Foreign  Minister   (Selim  Takla),  statement 

by  Mr.  Grew,  51. 
Foreign  Minister   (Pharon),  message  of  condolence  on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  666. 
Hostilities  in,  note  from  U.S.  Government  to  Provisional 

French  Government,  1013. 
Invitation  to  San  Francisco  conference,  576 
Minister  to  U.S.  (Malik),  credentials,  776. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement,  (1944),  ratification, 

1057. 
Declaration    by   United   Nations    (1942),    adherence 
575,  682. 
Legislation.    See  Congress,  U.  S. 
Lend-lease : 
Agreements  with — 

Belgium,  statements  and  correspondence,  763. 
France,  statements  and  correspondence,  193,  362,  366, 

500. 
Netherlands,  statement,  876. 
Appropriation  estimate,  letter  from  President  Truman 

to  Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives,  1061 
Appropriation  estimate,  letter  to  President  Truman  from 

Director  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (Smith),  1062 
Joint  statements  of  State  and  Treasury  Departments 
and  FEA  respecting  mutual  aid  between  U.S.  and— 
Belgium,  765. 
France,  363. 
Netherlands,  876. 
Report  of  operations  (18th),  letter  of  transmittal  from 

Administrator  of  FEA  to  Congress,  317 
Report  of  operations  (19th),  letter  of  transmittal  from 

President  Truman  to  Congress,  952. 
Statements : 
Mr.  Grew,  940. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  596,  940. 
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Lend-lease    continued. 

U.S.S  K  .  exchange  of  messages  on  3d  anniversary  be- 
tween   Foreign   Commissar  Molotov  and   Secretary 
Stettinius,  1162. 
Lend  Lease  Ad,  extension  of: 
Mr.  Acheson  on  proposed,  189. 
President  Truman,  on  signing,  773. 
Lepers,  American  Mission  to,  address  by  Mr.  Villard   136 
Letters  of  credence.     Sec  Diplomatic  representatives  in 

Lewis  Samuel,  credentials  as  Panamanian  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  516. 
liberated  areas ; 

Accounts  of  U.S.  citizens  in,  free  operation  of,  642 
Austria,  U.S.  policy  toward,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew  397 
Crimea  declaration  on  liberated  Europe,  215 
Denmark,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  850. 
Europe,   northwest,  civilian  supplies  for,  summary  of 

report  of  Mr.  Rosenman,  860. 
Europe,  problems  of  civilian  supply,  article  by  Mr  Still- 
well,  917. 
Greece,  restoration  of  liberties  to,  exchange  of  messages 
between   Prime   Minister  Plastiras  and  President 
Roosevelt,  91. 
Italy : 

Allied  Commission  for  Italy,  remarks  by  acting  presi- 
dent (Macmillan),  539. 
Bread  rationing,  29. 
UNRRA  agreement  for  relief,  543. 
Maintenance  of  economies  of,  joint  statement  by  State 

Department  and  British  Embassy,  95 
Manila,  P.I.,  193,  332,  588. 
Netherlands,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  862 
Non-military  traffic  in,  regulations,  30. 
Norway,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  904. 
Philippines : 

Funds,  transmission  to  U.S.  citizens  in,  408  968 
Manila,  193,  332,  588. 
Repatriation  of  U.S.  citizens  from,  427. 
Welfare  of  liberated  internees  in,  182. 
Radio  broadcast  on,  441. 
Liberated  Areas  Committee,  Combined,  establishment  of, 

Liberia : 

Civil- Aviation  agreements :  air  transit,  air  transport,  and 

interim  (1944),  acceptance,  873 
Secretary  of  State  (Dennis),  message  of  condolence  on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  665. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  610 
Visit  of  Secretary  Stettinius  to,  219,  291 
Librarians,  responsibility  of,  in  shaping  post-war  world 

address  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  983. 
Libraries,  Devastated,  Conference  on  Books  for- 
Announcement  of  plans,  366. 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Grew,  367. 
Library    of    Congress,    appointment    of   Cuban    librarian 

(Aguayo)  as  consultant,  1168. 
Liechtenstein,  Prince  Franz  Joseph,  message  to  President 

Truman  on  death  of  President  Roosevelt,  664. 
Liuchiu  Islands,  including  Okinawa,  article  by  Mr.  Amos, 

Livesey,  Frederick,  designation  in  State  Department,  387 
Lloyd  George,  David,  death,  telegram  from  Mr.  Grew  538 
Lockhart,  Oliver,  designation  in  State  Department,  486 
Loot  seized  by  the  enemy: 

Mexico  City  conference,  attitude  350,  926. 
Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  statement  bv  Mr 

Cox,  350. 
Switzerland,  action  to  prevent  secretion  of,  601. 
Lubin,  Isador: 

Appointment  as  Associate  to  Mr.  Pauley  on  Reparations 
Commission,  statement  by  President  Truman,  807. 
Appointment  as  U.S.  member  of  Reparations  Commis- 
sion, statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  434. 
Luthringer,  George  F.,  designation  in  State  Department, 
466. 
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Luxembourg : 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  497. 

Prime  Minister  (Bech),  message  of  condolence  on  death 

of  U.S.  President,  666. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,,    restoration, 

1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
European  inland  transport,  signature,  910. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary   convention   for    aerial   navigation    (1944), 
109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  730. 
Lyon,  France,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  995. 

Macedo  Soares,  Jose  Roberto  de  (Acting  Foreign  Minister 
of  Brazil),  exchange  of  messages  with  Mr.  Grew  on 
declaration  of  war  by  Brazil  against  Japan,  1060. 
MacLeish,  Archibald : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Association  of  American  Colleges,  annual  meeting,  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.,  47. 
Human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  (in  Foreign 

Affairs  Outline),  570. 
Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences, 

and  Professions,  238. 
United  Nations  Information  Board,  100th  session,  21. 
U.S.-Soviet  relations,  950. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcasts,  282,  354,  401,  441,  480, 
547,  629. 
Macmillan,  Harold   (Acting  President  of  Allied  Commis- 
sion for  Italy),  remarks  on  Allied  Commission,  539. 
Mails.    See  Postal  service. 
Main   Street   and  Dumbarton  Oaks,  radio  broadcast  by 

State  Department,  354. 
Maintenance  and  development  of  the  internal  economies 
of  the  American  republics,  draft  resolution  of  Mexico 
City  conference,  text,  349. 
Malik,  Charles  (Lebanese  Minister)  : 

Credentials  as  Lebanese  Minister  to  U.S.  776. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  remarks  on  signing,  682. 
Manila,  P.I. : 

Message  from  President  Roosevelt  to  President  Osmefia 

and  statement  by  Mr.  Grew  on  liberation,  193. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  332,  588. 
Mann,  Thomas  C. : 

Article  on   elimination   of  Axis   influence  in   Western 

Hemisphere,  924. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Maps  and  charts : 
Aliens  in  Germany  (1939),  166. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  chart  of  proposed  Organiza- 
tion, 556. 
Foreign  workers  in  Germany   (1944),  distribution  and 

nation  of  origin,  494. 
Formosa,  1018. 
Geopolitics : 

Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan's  ideas,  German  illustration  of, 

1153. 
Strategic  location  of  Dakar,  German  illustration  of, 
1160. 
Hemispheres,  845,  954. 

Jews,  confessional,  in  Germany,  distribution  (1939),  972. 
Jews  in  Germany,  age  pyramids  of  (1933),  975. 
Liuchiu  Islands,  745. 
Science,  effects  on  history  of  human  relations,  three 

eartograms  illustrating,  184,  185, 187. 
State  Department  organization  (May  1,  1945),  898. 
March,  Frank  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  588. 
March  of  Time  broadcast,  remarks  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  61. 
.Murine    transportation    and    litigation,    agreement    with 

Australia,  621. 
Markham,  James  O.    (Alien  Property  Custodian),  letter 
to   President    Truman    transmitting   annual    report, 
102S. 

Marks,  Herbert  S..  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 


Ai;ison,  Edward  S. : 
Address  on  world  monetary  .stability,  616. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  148,  17<;. 
Massachusetts    Library    Association,    Boston,    Mass.,    ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Sjiaulding,  983. 
Matthews,  II.   Freeman,  designation  as  representative  of 
Slate  Department  on  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  2<J!J. 
Maxwell,  James  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Mayors,  conference  of,  at  Miami,  address  by  Mr.  Morgan, 

33. 
McCiintock,  John  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  111. 
McDermott,  Michael  J.,  participant  in  radio  broadcast,  62ft, 
McGurk,  Joseph  F.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Dominican  Republic,  209. 
Mcintosh,  Kenneth,  designation  in  State  Department,  880. 
Mclvor,  Carlisle  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
McKenna,  James  E.,  designation  in  State  Department,  68. 
Medical  commissions,  establishment  of  under  prisoners  of 
war  convention,  attitude  of  U.S.  and  German  Govern- 
ments, 809. 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

176. 
Merchant  shipping.    See  Shipping. 

Merkling,  Frank  J.,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 
Merlin,  S.  D.,  article  on  German  iron  and  steel  industry 

in  relation  to  foreign  trade,  814. 
Merrell,    George    R.,    appointment    as    U.S.    Minister    to 

India,  388. 
Metals  Reserve  Co.,   agreement  with  Aluminum  Co.   of 

Canada,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  698. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  N.Y.,  address  by 

Mr.  Clayton,  439. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Rally,  address  by  Mr.  Grew  broadcast 

on,  223. 
Mexico  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Conference  at  Mexico  City.     See  Inter-American  Con- 
ference. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  784. 

Death  of  Maximino  Avila  Camacho,  messages  from  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Grew,  252. 
Economic  Cooperation,  Mexican-American  Commission 
for: 
Exchange  of  letters  between  President  Avila  Camacho 

and  President  Roosevelt,  155. 
Text  of  final  report  of  the  Commission,  157. 
Opium,    limitation   of   production,   exchange   of   notes 

with  U.S.,  911. 
President  Avila  Camacho,  address  at  Mexico  City  con- 
ference, 273. 
Soviet  Ambassador  (Oumansky)  : 
Death,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  141. 
Transportation  of  ashes  by  U.S.  Army  plane  to  Mos- 
cow, 208. 
Summer  school  of  National  Autonomous  University,  an- 

noucement  concerning,  946. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

968. 
Claims  convention,  with  U.S.    (1934),  final  payment 

of  instalments  due  under,  43. 
U.S.  Fisheries  Mission  to  Mexico   (1942),  extension 

(1944),  66. 
Water  treaty,  with  U.S.  (1944)  : 
Article  by  Mr.  Clayton,  71. 

Statements  on  ratification :  Mr.  Acheson,  302 ;  Mr. 
Grew,  303 ;  Secretary  Stettinius,  122,  742 ;  Pres- 
ident Truman,  742. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  197. 
Mexico  City,  American  Community  in,  remarks  by  Secre- 
tary Stettinius,  333. 
Mexico  City  conference.     See  Inter-American  Conference 

on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace. 
Miami   (Fla.),  passport  agency,  opening  of,  1070. 
Middle  East  Supply  Center,  relaxation  of  trade  controls 
in  Middle  East,  article  by  Mr.  Winant,  80. 
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Milan,  Italy,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  1032 

Military   air-tranaport    routes,   agreement   with   Canada, 

Military  training,  compulsory,  statement   by  Mr.  Grew 

Military-aviation  mission,  agroomo.it  with  Guatemala,  300 
Military-mission   agreement,    with— 

El  Salvador  (1943),  extension,  1030 

Guatemala,  978. 
Milwaukee  Joint  Committee  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  week 

address  by  Mr.  Holmes,  727. 
Mineral  resources,  U.S.  concern  with,  address  by  Mr.  Taft, 

Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  • 
Argentina,  request  for  meeting  of,  letter  from  Secretary 

btettinius  to  Pan  American  Union,  91 
Establishment   of  Inter-American   Financial   and   Eco- 
nomic Advisory  Committee  (1939),  732 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee,  relation  to   194 
Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee,  relation  'to,  194. 
Third  Meeting  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1942),  establishment  of 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  De- 
fense, 3,  925. 
Minnesota  United  Nations  Committee,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

address  by  Mr.  Taft,  534. 
Mission  for  Economic  Affairs  in  London,  appointment  of 
Mr.  Blaisdell  as  Chief,  letter  from  President  Roosevelt 
440.  ' 

Missions,  U.S. : 

Economic,  Mediterranean  area,  62 

Fisheries,  Mexico,  66. 

Military: 

El  Salvador,  1030. 
Guatemala,  978. 
Military  aviation,  Guatemala,  309. 
Naval,  Chile,  967. 
Molasses  sugar,  and  industrial  alcohol,  arrangements  for 
purchase  in  Cuba  by  FEA  and  by  Commodity  Credit 
oorp.,  boo. 

MOl°otf°U  Js^-1'^  M'   (Commissar  for  ForeiSn  Affairs 
Address  at  San  Francisco  conference,  796 
Attendance  at  San  Francisco  conference  671 
Consultation  with  Polish  groups  on  reorganization  of 

Provisional  Polish  Government,  1095 
Lend-lease,  with  U.S.,  exchange  of  messages  with  Sec- 

retary  Stettinius  on  3d  anniversary,  116'' 
Message  to  Cordell  Hull  from  San  Francisco  conference, 

P0UStl!f,v,UnecStiTv,aDncl  S.?n  Francis*o  conference,  consul- 
tations with  President  Truman,  802 
Monetary  agreements,  U.K.  and— 
Belgium  (1944),  66. 
Sweden,  585. 

MOnp?sSSFUDd'  InternatlonaL    See  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
tfonnet,  Jean   (French  Commissaire  en  Mission)    corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Grew  on  lend-lease  agreements, 

tfono^lie^  airline,  opposition  to,  statement  by  Mr.  Clay- 

kloore,  R.  Edgar,  designation  in  State  Department   994 
klora,  Marcml  (Chilean  Ambassador),  letter  and  remarks 

on  s.gn.ng  United  Nations  Declaration,  231  235 
Jorgan   Stokeley  W.,  addresses  on  Civil  Aviation,  33,  701 
Jorgenstierne,  Wilhelm  (Norwegian  Ambassador),  letter 
to  Secretary  Stettinius,  requesting  invitation  of  Den- 
mark to  San  Francisco  conference  1048 
lorgenthau,  Henry,  Jr.  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  joint 
statements  on  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  agree- 
363?765W876  FranCe'  Belgium'  and  the  Netherlands, 
[orin,  Richard  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  269 
lorns,  Connne  D.,  designation  in  State  Department  427 

n!f«S;  Hnf.°1ClW-;  desiSDation  «  State  Department',  269." 
lulliken,  Otis  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
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Munro,  Dana  G. : 

Article  on  Mexico  City  conference  resolution  concerning 
inter-American  system,  525 

Designation  hi  State  Department,  269. 
A  !!,'■!' '•\v"n','t  D>'  ParticiPa"t  in  radio  broadcast,  480. 
Murray,  Wallace,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran, 

Mutual  aid  (see  also  Lend-lease)  : 
Treat  lea,  agreements,  etc.: 
Canada  and  India  (1944),  32 
France  and  U.S.S.R.  (1944),  text,  39 
Yugoslavia  and  U.S.S.R.,  text  774 

cas?bSSSf7TOriCa'  eXChaUge  oi  n°teS  establi^S 
Myers    Sir  Michael,   representative  of  New  Zealand  on 
Committee  of  Jurists,  address,  673. 

Narcotics.    See  Opium. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Committee  on 
Aviation  and  Communications,  New  York  NY  irl- 
dress  by  Mr.  Morgan,  701  ' 

National  Autonomous  University  of  Mexico,  announcement 
concerning  summer  school,  946  "uucement 

Taft,  942^  H°Spital>  Denver'  Col°-  address  by  Mr. 

Nationality     See  Asylum;  Displaced  persons;  Refugees 
Naval-mission  agreement,  with  Chile,  967  Keiusees. 

Navy  Department,  relation  to  Inter-Agency  Committee  To 
NethSands1  T  ^^  °f  CiVilian  SupplieS'  44* 
Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Loudon),  message  of  condolence 
on  death  of  U.S.  President,  663.  conaoieuce 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  494,  498   500 
Liberation,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew  869  ' 
Rubber  study  group,  with  U.S.  and  UJK.,  108   128   161 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration," 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Civil-aviation  agreements :  air  transit,  air  transport, 

and  interim  (1944),  acceptance,  108 
^uropean  inland  transport,  signature,  910 
Lend-lease    joint  statement  by  State  and  Treasury 

Departments  and  FEA,  876 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  accession,  1038. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944)    ac- 
cession, 1038. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  730 
Neutral  governments,  denial  of  asylum  to  war  criminals 
statements,  190.  ' 

Neutrality  Act  of  1937,  enforcement  of  provisions    dis- 

cussed  in  article  by  Mr.  Stuart,  1067. 
Neutrality  pact,  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan  (1941),  denunciation 

Dy  U.S.b.R.,  text,  811. 
New  York  City  schools,  staff,  address  by  Mr.  Boal,  96 
New  York  Rotary  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  address  by  Mr. 

Rockefeller,  693. 
New  York  Times  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  address  by  Mr 

Grew,  87. 
New  Zealand : 
Acting  Prime  Minister  (Nash),  message  of  condolence 

on  death  of  U.S.  President,  665. 
Committee  of  Jurists,  address  by  delegate  (Myers)   673 
Prime   Minister    (Fraser),   message   of  condolence   on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  663. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation   agreements:   air  transit  and   interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  874. 
Sanitary  convention   (1944),  accession,  1038. 
Sanitary   convention    for   aerial    navigation    (1944) 

accession  with  reservation,  1038. 
Shipping,  continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations 
purposes  (1944),  accession,  1017. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577. 
Newfoundland,  agreements : 

Agricultural  workers  (1944),  signature,  812. 

Civil   aviation,   transit  agreement    (1944),   acceptance, 
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Nicaragua  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  730. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Warren),  appointment,  657. 
Nitrogen,  synthetic,  operation  and  disposal  of,  discussions 

with  Chilean  Government,  644. 
Non-recognition  of  governments  established  by  force,  reso- 
lution   on    by    Emergency   Advisory    Committee   for 
Political  Defense  (1943),  9. 
Norway : 

Anniversary  of  Nazi   attack,   statement  by   President 

Roosevelt,  684. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  496,  500. 
Haakon  VII,  message  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S. 

President,  663. 
Liberation,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  904. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078. 
Treaties,    agreements,   etc. ; 

Civil-aviation   agreements:   air   transit  and   interim 

(1944),  169. 
Civil-aviation  convention   (1944),  169. 
European  inland  transport,  signature,  910. 
UNCIO : 
Delegation,  list  of  members,  609. 
Invitation  to  Denmark,  letter  from  Norwegian  Dele- 
gation to  Secretary  Stettinius,  requesting,  1048. 
Norweb,  R.  Henry,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Panama,  209. 

Occidental  College  Institute  of  Economics  and  Finance, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  address  by  Mr.  Young,  376. 
Occupation  of  Germany: 
Berlin,  1052. 
Control  machinery,  1054. 
Intention  of  four  Powers  to  consult  with  other  United 

Nations,  1053. 
Plans  for  214,  480. 
U.S.  zone,  plans,  900. 
Zones  of  occupation,  1052. 
Occupational  Deferments,  Committee  on,  appointment  of 

Mr.  Holmes  as  chairman,  269. 
Occupied  areas,  disappearance  of  U.S.  citizens  deported  by 

Germans  from,  577. 
Odell,  Clarence  B.,  articles : 
Aliens  in  Germany,  164. 
Jews  in  Germany,  969. 
O'Donnell,  Charles,  address  on  peace  and  economic  pol- 
icy, 580. 
Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  change  in  name  from 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
(Ex.  Or.  9532),  585. 
Office  of  Production  Management,  aluminum  shortage,  698. 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  creation  of 
Inter-Agency   Committee   To   Coordinate   Export   of 
Civilian  Supplies,  448. 
Oil.     See  Petroleum. 
Okinawa,    victory    on,    message    from    Prime    Minister 

Churchill  to  President  Truman,  1151. 
Okinawa  and  the  Liuchius,  article  by  Mr.  Amos,  743. 
Oliver,  Covey  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  176,  466. 
Opium,   limitation   of  production  of,   exchange  of  notes 
between  U.S.  and  — 
China,  1031. 
Mexico,  911. 
Orchard,  John  B.,  designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
Organization,  international.    See  United  Nations. 
Otterman,  Harvey,  address  on  international  regulation  of 

radio,  256. 
Oumansky,  Constantine  (Soviet  Ambassador  to  Mexico), 
and  Mrs.  Oumansky: 
Death,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  141. 
Transportation  of  ashes  by  U.S.  Army  plane  to  Moscow, 
208. 
Overseas  Writers  dinner,  address  by  Mr.  Grew,  327. 


Padilla,  Ezequiel  (president  of  Mexico  City  conference)  : 

Message  from  President  Roosevelt,  27:5. 
Tribute  to,  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  398. 
Palmer,  Ely  E.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Afghan- 
istan, 209,  588. 
Pan  American  Day,  remarks  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  660. 
Pan  American  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  Northern  New 
England,  Boston,  Mass.,  address  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
675. 
Pan  American  Union: 

Argentine  declaration  of  war  against  Japan  and  Ger- 
many,  resolution  of  Governing  Board  and  corre- 
spondence, 611. 
Publication  of  report  of  Director  General  on  Mexico  City 

conference,  1035. 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  accepting  chairmanship 
of  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee,  92. 
Reorganization  of,  by  resolution  of  Mexico  City  confer- 
ence, 341,  528,  552,  695. 
Resolutions  by  Governing  Board : 

Argentine  declaration  of  war  against  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, 611. 
Death  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  response  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  668,  669. 
Panama  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Lewis),  credentials,  516. 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  signature,  942. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  656. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  731. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Norweb),  appointment,  209. 
Paraguay  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  231. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.  314. 
Parks,  Marion,  article  on  Mexico  City  conference,  732. 
Passport  agency,  at  Miami,  Fla.,  opening,  1070. 
Passport  control,  article  by  Mr.  Stuart,  1066. 
Passport  Division,  activities  described  in  article  by  Mr. 

Stuart,  1066. 
Passports : 
Bermuda,  travel  to,  913. 
Non-military  traffic  on  foreign  air  routes,  30. 
Pauley,  Edwin  W.,  appointment  as  President's  Persona 

Representative  on  Reparations  Commission,  807. 
Pawley,  William  D.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Peru,  1096. 
Peace,  economic  basis  for,  address  by  Secretary  Stettinius, 

593. 
Peace  and  economic  policy,  address  by  Mr.  O'Donnell,  580. 
Peace  and  security  organization,  international.    See  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals ;  United  Nations. 
Pearson,  L.  B.,  credentials  as  Canadian  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  174. 
Pell,  Herbert  C,  discontinuance  of  services  on  United  Na- 
tions War  Crimes  Commission,  123. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice : 

International  Court  of  Justice,  relation  to,  672. 
President  (Guerrero),  message  of  condolence  on  death 
of  U.S.  President,  667. 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  Canada-U.S.,  dispo- 
sition of  U.S.  defense  facilities  in  Canada,  162. 
Peru  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Charg<§  d'Affaires,  letter  and  remarks  on  United  Nations 

Declaration,  233,  236. 
Closing  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate  at  Iquitos,  1089. 
Cordell  Hull  decorated  by,  1151. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  1059. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
,        Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944) ,  aproval,  968. 
Cooperative   fellowship   program   with   U.S.,   second 

(1944-1945),  218. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  231. 
Falsification  of  currency,  public-debt  bonds,  and  credit 
documents,  with  Chile   (1935),  ratification,  874. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109, 
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Peru— Continued. 
Treat  it's,  agreements,  etc.— Continued. 
Transmission  of  judicial  writs,  with  Chile  (1935)  rati- 
fication, 874. 
DNCIO,  acceptance  of  invitation  to,  60S. 

D.S.   Ambassador    (l'awiey),   appointment,   1096 

Petroleum : 
Anglo-American  oil  agreemenl  (1944),  withdrawal  from 

Sena  to.  83. 
Exchange  for  Argentine  vegetable  oils,  agreement  with 
Argentina,  1116. 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  War,  representation,  440 
Phelps,  Dudley  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Philippines : 

Funds,  transmission  to  U.S.  citizens  in,  408,  968. 
Independence,  under  S.J.  Res.  93,  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  867. 
Liberation  of  .Manila,  message  from  President  Roose- 
velt  to  President  Osmefia,  and  statement  by  Mi- 
Grew,  193. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Manila,  332,  588. 
President    (Osmefia),  message  of  condolence  on  death 

of  U.S.  President.  664. 
Repatriation  of  U.S.  citizens  from,  427,  867. 
DNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  609. 
Welfare  of  liberated  internees  in,  182. 
Phillips,  William: 
Address  at  ceremony  in  honor  of  Regent  of  Iraq  (Abdul 

Hah),  1036.  * 

Appointment  as  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  State, 

PICAO.     See   Provisional    International    Civil   Aviation 

( >rganizntion. 
Pierson,  Harry  H.,  article  on  English  as  a  foreign  language, 

4Do. 

Plastiras.  Nicolas.  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  exchange  of 
messages  with  President  Roosevelt  on  restoration  of 
liberties  to  Greece,  91. 
Tlaza,  Galo  (Ecuadoran  Ambassador),  letter  and  remarks 

on  signing  United  Nations  Declaration,  231,  235. 
Plitt,  Edwin  A.,  statement  before  House  committee  on 

prisoners  of  war  and  Red  Cross  conventions,  809. 
Poland  : 
Arrest  of  democratic  leaders  by  U.S.S.R.,  statement  by 

Secretary  Stettinius,  850. 
Consultations  of  Mr.   Molotov  and  President  Truman 

preceding  San  Francisco  conference,  802. 
Crimea  declaration  on  Polish  Provisional  Government 

of  National  Unity,  215. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  496,  497,  499. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs   (Tarnowski),  message  of 

condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  667. 
Postal  service,  restoration,  1078. 
Provisional   government,   invitation   to   representatives 

of,  to  consult  with  Allied  Representatives,  1095. 
Soviet  request  to  invite  Warsaw  provisional  government 
to  San  Francisco  conference,   statement  by   State 
Department,  725. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation   agreements:   air   transit   and   interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  644. 
Civil-aviation  convention   (1944),  acceptance,  644. 
Sanitary  convention   (1944),  10,  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  10, 

109. 
UNRRA  (1943),  ratification,  426. 
Polish   Provisional   Government  of  National  Unity: 

Crimea  declaration  on,  215. 
Political  Defense,  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for,  3 

53,  304,  925. 
Poore,  Charles  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 
Pope  Pius  XII,  message  to  President  Truman  on  death  of 

President  Roosevelt,  664. 
Populations,  displaced,  in  Europe,  article  by  Mrs.  Carev 
491.  " 
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Portugal : 

Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 

8ivl| l  aviation,  interim  agreement   (1944),  acceptance, 

T61e52mm?n,,5ation    and    P°st»l    services,    restoration, 
1U78,  1114. 

US    Ambassador   (Parueh),  appointment,  209 
MiMKeU*  lPetfrnational"  (lu,in-  wartime,  article  by 
Postal  service  to  Europe,  restoration,  426,  546  1078 
Post-War  Economic  and  Social  Problems,  Commission  on 
To4. 

Post-war  plans  (see  also  Bretton  Woods  Proposals-  Con- 
ferences;  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals)  : 
Addresses  by  Mr.  Grew,  87,  223   431 
Defense  facilities  in  Canada,  agreement  with  Canada 

on  disposition  of  (1944),  text,  162 
Economic  basis  for  peace,  address  by  Secretary  Stet- 

limns,  &*)*$. 
Economic  policy  for  peace,  addresses  and  statements 

by  Mr.  Acheson,  189,  302,  352,  409,  469,  507,  686  738 
^conomic  proposals,  address  by  Mr.  Young  376 
Foreign  economic  policy,  addresses  and  statements  by 

1079  m5'  382'  534,  578,  826,  °°5'  942>  955'  964> 

Inter-American  cooperation,  address  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
International  understanding,  address  by  Mr.  MacLeish, 
Liberty  and  equality,  economic,  address  by  Mr.  Culbert- 

MiIi1063  traiDing'  comPulsory,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew, 

Monetary  stability,  address  by  Mr.  Mason,  616 

Nazi,  for  future  wars,  discovery  of,  537. 

Radio,  international  regulation  of,  address  bv  Mr  Otter- 
man,  258. 

Telecommunications,  address  by  Mr.  de  Wolf  250 

Trade,  removal  of  barriers  to,  addresses  and  statements 
™  qqo Clfivton«  334'  439'  476'  613'  614>  620,  689,  698, 

Trade-agreements  program  in  system  of  world  coopera- 
tion, address  by  Mr.  Haley,  645. 
Potomac  Cooperative  Federation,  Washington,  address  by 

Mr.  Taft,  368. 
Powers  of  attorney,  provision  for  exportation  to  blocked 
countries,  657. 

Pra^096CZeCh°SlOVakia'  0pening  of  US-  Embassy,  1089, 
Praha.    See  Prague. 

PreSMyreTaft  382al  UDi°n'  Philadelphia'  Pa-  ^^^  by 

President,  U.S.    See  Roosevelt ;  Truman 

Presidential  succession,  message  from  President  Truman 

to  Congress,  1150. 
Press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures,  proposed  procedure  at 

ban    Francisco   conference,    statement   by    Secretarv 

Stettinius,  435. 
Prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  {see  also  Displaced 

persons)  : 
Exchange,  U.S.  and  Germany,  via  "Gripsholm",  44,  196, 

Exchange,  U.S.  and  Japan,  proposed,  132. 

Geneva  conventions,  observance  by  U.S.  and  Germany, 
statement  before  House  committee  by  Mr.  Plitt,  809.' 

German  offer  to  leave  prisoners  of  war  in  camp's  for 
liberation  by  Allied  armies,  810,  866. 

Joint  statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius  and  Secretary 
of  War  on  hardships  suffered  by  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many, 683. 

Philippines,  evacuees  from,  arrival  in  U.S.,  867. 

Reciprocal  visits  to  internee  camps,  proposal  to  U.S.  by 
Japan,  191. 

Relief  supplies  for  Allied  nationals  in  Far  East,  32,  188. 

Relocation  of  camps  in  Germany,  237,  314,  683. 
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Prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees — Continued. 

Sick  and  wounded,  notification  by  Germany  concerning 

exchange  of,  737. 
Soviet  allegations  of  delay  in  repatriation  of,  U.S.  state- 
ment, 864. 
Warning  by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.  to  Germany  against 

maltreatment,  811. 
Welfare  of  liberated  internees  in  the  Philippines,  182. 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Displaced  Persons  Division  in  U.S. 

zone  in  occupied  Germany,  tasks,  901. 
Prisoners  of  war  convention  (1929)  : 
Argentina,  adherence,  878. 

Observance  by   U.S.   and   Germany,    statement  before 
House  Committee  by  Mr.  Plitt,  809. 
Proclaimed    List    of    Certain    Blocked    Nationals.      See 

Blocked  Nationals. 
Proclamations : 

Death  of  President  Roosevelt,  661. 
Surrender  of  Germany,  886. 
Property.     See  Powers  of  attorney. 
Property,  Alien,  report  of  Custodian  of,  1028. 
Prosperity — how  can  we  promote  it  (Foreign  Affairs  Out- 
line no.  2) ,  562. 
Protecting  power,  relations  of  State  Department  with,  re- 
specting prisoners  of  war,  810. 
Protocol,  Division  of,  transfer  of  certain  functions  from 

Division  of  Central  Services  to  (D.O.  1321),  994. 
Provisional  French  Government.     See  France. 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization : 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Warner  as  U.S.  Delegate,  1057. 
Establishment,  1056. 
Membership,  1056. 
Publications : 

Importation  into  Germany,  statement  by  President  Tru- 
man, 926. 
Lists : 
Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  995. 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  1172. 
Congress,  44,  110,  209,  269,  316,  388,  428,  466,  518,  588, 

657,  716,  785,  840,  881,  914,  946,  995,  1039,  1090. 
Department  of  State,  44,  111,  210,  269,  316,  388,  427; 
466,   519,   588,  657,  716,   771,   840,  880,  914,  995, 
1039,  1089,  1170. 
Foreign  Agriculture,  1172. 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  44,  111,  316,  388,  521,  588, 

657,  716,  881,  840,  995,  1039,  1089. 
United  Nations,  official  publications  dealing  with,  561. 
Pan  American  Union,  report  of  Director  General  of, 

on  Mexico  City  conference,  1035. 
Proclaimed   List   of   Certain   Blocked   Nationals.    See 

Blocked  Nationals. 
State  Department : 
Address  by  Dr.  Spaulding,  983. 
Bulletin,  growth  of,  985. 
Foreign  Affairs  Outlines,  558. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  (1930),  330. 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  1109. 

Radio.     See  Telecommunications. 
Radio  broadcasts,  State  Department: 

"Building  the  Peace,"  82,  237,  282,  354,  401,  441,  480, 

547,  629. 
Mr.  Clayton,  439,  476,  620. 
Mr.  Grew,  31,  223,  835,  888,  1097. 
Mr.  MacLeish,  950. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  61. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  593,  605,  1007. 
Radio    Conference,    Third    Inter-American,    preparations 

lor,  954. 
Badlo  Engineers,  Institute  of,  address  by  Mr.  de  Wolf,  133. 
Radios,  Walter  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  839. 
Raw  materials,  free  access  of  all  nations  to,  U.S   policy, 

979. 
"Reader*!    Digest,"  article   by     Secretary    Stettinius    re- 
printed from,  115. 
it'-'l    Army,    27th    anniversary,    message   from    President 
Roosevelt  to  Marshal  Stalin,  304. 


Red  Cross,  International: 

Activities  under  prisoners  of  war  convention  and  Red 

Cross  convention,  statement  by  Mr.  Plitt,  809. 
Japanese  attitude  toward  visits  to  internment  camps, 
191. 
Red  Cross  convention   (1929),   adherence  by  Argentina, 

878. 
Refugees  (see  also  Displaced  persons)  : 

Convention  relating  to  international  status  of   (1933), 
cancelation     (1944)     of    denunciation     (1942)     by 
France,  110. 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on,  appointment  of  Mr. 
Harrison  as  U.S.  representative,  452. 
Regional    arrangements    (see    also    Inter-American    sys- 
tem) : 
Charter  of  United  Nations,  relation  to,  statement  by 

Secretary  Stettinius,  930,  1009. 
Charter  text,  1126. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  provisions  in,  145. 
Regional  Committee,  of  San  Francisco  conference,  pro- 
posals submitted  to,  949. 
U.S.  proposal  at  San  Francisco  conference,  text,  854. 
Reinstein,  Jacques  J.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

466. 
Relief  (see  also  Prisoners  of  war;  United  States  citizens)  : 
"Awa  Maru,"  Japanese  relief  ship,  188,  692,  1033. 
Europe,    civilian-supply    problems    in,    article    by    Mr. 

Stillwell,  917. 
Far  East,   supplies  for  Allied  Nationals  interned   in, 

32,  188. 
Food-supply  commitments  abroad,  letter  from  President 

Truman  to  Mrs.  Morrow,  926. 
Italy : 

Bread-rationing,  29. 

Supplies  for,  statement  by   Secretary   Stettinius  on 

inquiries  relating  to  U.K.  and  U.S.  policies,  29. 
UNRRA  agreement  for,  543. 
Liberated  internees  in  the  Philippines,  182. 
Shipping  for  transport  of  civilian-relief  supplies,  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Grew,  219. 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  United  Nations. 

See  UNRRA. 
Remer,  Carl  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Reparations  Commission : 
List  of  members  of  staff,  931. 
Lubin,  Isador,  appointment  on,  434,  807. 
Pauley,  Edwin  W.,  appointment  as  President's  Personal 

Representative,  807. 
Problems  facing  settlement  of  reparations,  statement  by 

President  Truman,  931. 
Repatriation  of  U.S.  citizens,  44,  196,  252,  427,  1035. 
Representation  of  foreign  interests  by  U.S. : 
Foreign  Service  Regulations,  revision  of,  837. 
Special  War  Problems  Division,  function  of,  148. 
Representation  of  interests : 

German   property   in   Washington,    transfer   by   Swiss 

Minister  to  U.S.  as  trustee,  900,  954. 
Italian,  in  U.S.,  relinquishment  by  Switzerland,  361. 
Japanese,  in  U.S.,  relinquishment  by  Spain,  649. 
Research  and  Publication,  Division  of  (see  also  Publica- 
tions), 983. 
Riggs,  Thomas,  former  Governor  of  Alaska,  death,  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Grew,  107. 
Rights.    See  Human  rights. 

Rights  and  duties  of  states  in  the  event  of  civil  strife,  con- 
vention on  (1928),  ratification  by  Honduras,  874. 
Rios,  Juan  Antonio   (President  of  Chile),  visit  to  U.S., 

statement  by  President  Truman,  1086. 
Rockefeller,  Nelson  A. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Acceptance  of  chairmanship  of  Inter-American  Finan- 
cial and  Economic  Advisory  Committee,  92. 
Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  61,  693. 
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Bockefeller,  Nelson  a.    Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

tot85inme7?n  ayStem'  rt>lati""  '"  w,"'ld  <"'P"uZ:1- 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  renewal  757 
Designation  as  member  of  Board  of  Foreign  Service 
s;'rvkvUir,Ul  ^  0f  Kxnm[wv*  of  »"«  '^reign 

Participant  In  radio  broadcast,  547 
Rockwell,  Leo  L.,  visiting  professor  to  Chile  353 

t3Jfift^D£:  Eml,assy  as  combiued  offlce- 148- 

Addresses,  statements,  etc.: 

Anniversaries: 

Nazi  attack  on  Denmark  and  Norway   684 

1  an  ^American  Day,  read  by  Secretary  Stettinius, 

Combined  Hoards,  decision  to  maintain    119   1^0 
Diplomatic    representatives,    credentials    41     42    43 

174,  421,  422,  516,  f>17.  '       ' 

Turkey,  severance  of  relations  with  Japan  20 
Correspondence : 
Anniversaries : 

Red  Army  (27th),  304. 

Yugoslavia,   4th   anniversary  of  new  government, 

President  Avila  Camacho,  of  Mexico,  on  Mexican- 
Mr  i:iUmP1,?  rommission  for  Economic  Affairs,  155. 
-Mr.   Blaisdell.   appointment  as  Chief  of  Mission  for 

Economic  Affairs,  London,  440 
DePrthsSl0Vakia'  tribute  t0  President  BeneS,  599. 
Gen.  Avila  Camacho  of  Mexico,  252 
South  African  Minister  to  U.S.  (Gie)    674 
Greece,  restoration  of  liberties  to,  exchange  of  mes- 
sages with  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  (Plastiras), 

Iba  SZ& ,°?   dec2aI'ation  of  war  by  Saudi  Arabia 
against  Axis,  3<o. 

Mexican    Foreign    Minister    (Padilla),    president   of 

•Mexico  City  conference,  273 
President  Osmeiia  on  liberation  of  Manila   193 
Senators,  new,  support  of  United  Nations,  121* 

nni?!^^"111^011    adherence    by    France    to 
United  Nations  Declaration,  17 
Crimea  conference,  joint  report  on,  213 
Death : 

Messages  of  condolence,  662. 

Orders  for  official  mourning,  668 

Proclamation  by  President  Truman   601 

Resolution  by  Pan  American  Union,  668 

Statement  by  Cordell  Hull,  662 

Statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  659 
Executive  orders.  See  Executive  orders 
Messages  to  Congress : 

Anglo-American  oil  agreement,  withdrawal  from  Sen- 

ate,  do. 

Annual  message,  22. 

Bretton  Woods  proposals  for  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  220. 

Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  letter  of 
transmittal,  437. 

Crimea  Conference,  report  on,  321. 

Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  531 

United  Nations  Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture, transmittal  of  first  report,  536. 

mittalJd6814arterly  reP°rt'  t6Xt  °£  le"er  of  trans" 
Near  East,  report  on  trip  to,  289 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  (King)  of  Canada,  434 
'SnTeanf'n S8^!1-.  summary  of  report  on  civilian  sup- 
plies for  liberated  areas  of  northwest  Europe,  860. 

nnMi«V(       f t0r  GeDeral  0f  Pan  ^erican  Union), 
publication  of  report  on  Mexico  City  conference,  1035 
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Rubber : 
Cooperative  Investigatlona,  agreement  with  Haiti   199 
r's'TtT         "'  U'K"'  Und  Ne,herlands-  meeting,  108,' 

n!1'!1'!ania':V"10Ur  *''  designation  ln  state  Department,  466. 
Displaced  persons  In  Germany,  490 
Inquiries  on  U.S.  citizens  in,  097 
Telecommunication  and  postal  services,  restoration,  546, 

S^Wi&ffiBEE in  state  DepartmeQt- 269- 

Sa\"t;ecnof10fertnce,P926Perty  8Dd  l00t'  a"itUde  °f  Mexico 

Sate  conduct.     See  "Awa  Maru". 

Saint  Patrick's  Day,  address  by  Mr.  Grew   431 

San  Francisco,   Calif.,  arrangements  with  Mayor    (Lan- 

STLSSJaSMSSS-"  conference>  ^tatS 

Sand.fer,   Durward   V.,   address  on   regional   aspects   of 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  145  "hpecis   or 

Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel    MQ9ft> 
amendment  (1944)  :  e  l  avex   (li)Zb)> 

Accessions,  941,  103a ' 
British  territories,  application  to,  308. 
Effective  date,  109. 
Ratification  by  U.  S.,  1038. 
Signatory  countries,  10,  109 

mentTS"011  **  aeHaI  navigation  (1933>>  amend- 
Accessions,  941,  1038. 
British  territories,  application  to,  308. 
Effective  date,  109. 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  1038. 
Signatory  countries,  10,  109 

880  ferencePre!t:^draft  reS°1Uti°n  °f  MeXiC0  Ci*  ™n- 
Saudi  Arabia : 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence   682 

S^Znll °irV  agaiDSt  Germa^  and  Japan:    ' 
Exchange    of   messages    between    Foreign    Minister 

Amir  Faisal  and  Mr.  Grew,  408  lister 

exchange  of  messages  between  King  Ibn  Saud  and 

President  Roosevelt,  375 

UNrro^f/1^'  me6King  With  President  Roosevelt,  290 
S.vf^  %  h        ">embers  of  Delegation,  577,  731. 

604.  '  remai'kS  °D  C°DCept  of  Uniied  Nations, 

Savage,  John  L.,  return  from  China  461 
Schoenfeld,  H.  F.  Arthur: 

Appointment  as  U.S.  Representative  in  Hungary  127 

Arrival  in  Budapest,  968. 
Schoenfelder,  Otto  W.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

Schurz,  William  L.,  designation  in  State  Department  111 
Seamen,  passports,  regulations  respecting,  988  1068 
Secretary  of  State  (see  also  Stettinius,  EdWard  RJr  )  • 
Authorization  to  issue  regulations  and  orders' for  the 
Foreign   Service    (Ex.  Or.  9514  and  Ex.  Or    9521 
amending  Ex.  Or.  9452),  210,  388 
Authorization  to  prescribe  Foreign  Service  Regulations 
1310)^428      AssiStant  Secretaries  of  State,  (DO 

Security   economic  collective,  place  of  Bretton  Woods  in 

address  by  Mr.  Acheson,  469  "oous  in, 

Security  and   inter-American   relations,   address   by  Mr. 

Security  Council  of  United  Nations- 
Charter  text,  1123. 

Powers,  discussion  at  San  Francisco  conference,  1009 
Voting  procedure : 
Memorandum  and  statement  from  committees,  1043, 
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Security  Council— Continued. 
Voting  procedure — Continued. 
Questionnaire  on  exercise  of  veto,  1044. 
Statements: 
Delegations  of  four  sponsoring  Governments,  1047. 
Mr.  Grew,  479. 

Secretary  Stettinius,  1010,  1043. 
Text  proposed  by  Crimea  Conference,  304. 
Security  measures  in  State  Department,  investigation  by 

FBI,  1088. 
Security  organization.     See  United   Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization  ;  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals. 
Self-defense,  rigbt  of,  proposal  for  inclusion  in  Charter, 

950. 
Senate.     See  Congress,  U.S. 
Serbs.     See  Yugoslavia. 

Serrato,  Jos6   (Uruguayan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs), 
letter  on  adherence  by  Uruguay  to  United  Nations 
Declaration,  294. 
Service,  John  S.,  arrest  for  unauthorized  use  of  secret 

information,  1088. 
SHAEF,  operations  of,  regarding  displaced  persons  in  Ger- 
many, 1014. 
Shen-yen  Chen,  invitation  to  study  in  U.S.,  385. 
Shipley,  Ruth  B.,  work  as  Chief  of  Passport  Division  dis- 
cussed in  article  by  Mr.  Stuart,  1070. 
Shipping : 

Cargo  availability  for  Argentina,  amendment  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  713. 
French  ships,  use  of  to  carry  cargo  to  France,  90. 
Release  of  to  UNRRA  for  transport  of  relief  supplies, 

statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  219. 
Resumption  of  exports  from  France  to  U.S.   through 

private  channels,  691. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations  purposes 
(1944),  accessions:  Australia,  628;  France,  628; 
India,  858;  New  Zealand,  1017;  Union  of  South 
Africa,  1017. 
Lend-lease  agreement  with  France,  ocean-going  mer- 
chant vessels  not  included,  500. 
Ships : 
Awa  Maru,  188,  692,  1033. 
Gripsholm,  44,  196,  252,  1035. 
Hosi  Maru,  188. 
Silva  Pefia,  Eugenio,  credentials  as  Guatemalan  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S.,  42. 
Silvercruys,  Robert,  Baron: 
Credentials  as  Belgian  Ambassador  to  U.S.,  421. 
Exchanges  of  letters  with  Secretary  Stettinius  on  lend- 
lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  between  U.S.  and  Bel- 
gium, 763,  767. 
Simering,  Chauncey  L.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

716. 
Simic,  Stanoje,  credentials  as  Yugoslavian  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  875. 
Small  business : 

Foreign  trade,  relation  to,  address  by  Mr.  Clayton,  760. 
Problems  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  698. 
Smith,  H.  Gerald,  article  on  economic  aspects  of  Mexico 

City  conference,  624. 
Smith,  Harold  D.  (Director  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget),  let- 
ter to  President  Truman  on  lend-lease  appropriation 
estimate,  1062. 
Smith,  Kenneth  E.,  appointment  as  visiting  professor  to 

Honduras,  1168. 
Smith,  Robert  S.,  visiting  professor  to  Costa  Rica,  938. 
Social  and  Economic  Problems,  Post-War  Commission  on, 

734. 
Social  Principles  of  America,  Declaration  of,  by  Mexico 

City  conference,  discussed  by  Miss  Parks,  732. 
Social  progress — how  can  we  work  for  it  (Foreign  Affairs 

Outline  no.  3),  566. 
Social  security  and  social  welfare,  draft  resolutions  of 
Mexico  City  conference,  texts,  345,  346. 


Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  address  by  Mr. 

Grew,  431. 
Soflanoponlog,  John,  statement  on  Security  Council,  1043. 
Soong,  t.  v.,  address  "t  San  i''j;iii': -'■■»  conference,  795. 
South  America.   See  American  republics  und  the  individual 

countries. 
Southeast  Asian  Affairs,  Division  of.  change  in  name  from 

Division  of  Southwesl  Pacific  Affa       (D.O.  1323),  1 
Southwest  Pacific  Affairs,  Division  of.    See  Soul  beast  Asian 

Affairs,  Division  of. 
Southwest  Radio   Forum,   Tulsa,   Okla.,   address  by   Mr. 

Cordier,  253. 
Sovereign  equality  of  peace-loving  nations,  principle  of,.« 

600. 
Soviet  Union.    See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Spain : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Cardenas),  message  of  condolence 

on  death  of  U.S.  President,  666. 
Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 
Representation  of  Japanese  interests  in  U.S.,  relinquish- 
ment, exchange  of  notes  between  State  Department 
and  Spanish  Embassy,  649. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 
1078,  1114. 
Spaulding,  E.  Wilder,  address  on  State  Department  publi- 
cations, 983. 
Special  Economic  Mission  to  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 

East,  62,  80,  299. 
Special  Political  Affairs,  Office  of,  316,  657. 
Spiegel,  Harold  S.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Stalin,  Joseph  V. : 

Crimea  Conference,  joint  report  on,  213. 
Joint   statement   with    President    Truman    and    Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  warning  Germany  against  mal- 
treatment of  prisoners  of  war,  811. 
Meeting  with  President  Truman   and  Prime  Minister 

Churchill,  statement  by  President  Truman,  1095. 
Message  from  President  Truman  on  surrender  of  Ger- 
many, 887. 
Stanley,  Oliver,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

visit  to  Washington,  107. 
Stanton,  Edwin  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  68. 
State  Department    (see  also  Administrative  instruction; 
Departmental  orders ;  Executive  orders ;  Radio  broad- 
casts) : 
Arrest  of  employee  and  Foreign  Service  officer,  1088. 
Chart  of  organization  (May  1,  1945),  898. 
Foreign  Affairs  Outlines  on  "Building  the  Peace",  558. 
French  North  and  West  Africa,  joint  announcement  with 
French  Supply  Council,  Commerce  Department,  and 
FEA  on  resumption  of  private  export  trade,  832. 
Inter-Agency  Committee  To  Coordinate  Export  of  Civil- 
ian Supplies,  relation  to,  448. 
International  Information  Division,  activities  discussed 

by  Miss  Wright,  1099. 
Joint  statement  with  British  Embassy  on  maintenance 

of  economies  of  liberated  countries,  95. 
Joint  statement  with  British  Embassy  on  reappraisal  of 

food  supply,  546. 
Publications.    See  Publications. 
Work  of,  discussed  in  radio  broadcast,  629. 
Statistical  studies : 

Aliens  in  Germany,  1939,  article  by  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr. 

Billigmeier,   164. 
Displaced  populations  in  Europe  in  1944  with  particular 

reference  to  Germany,  article  by  Mrs.  Carey,  491. 
Jews  in  Germany,  1933-39,  article  by  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr. 
Billigmeier,  969. 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice : 
Charter  text,  1134. 

Drafting  of,  by  Committee  of  Jurists,  533,  643,  674,  759. 
Steintorf,   Paul   P.,   appointment   as   Consul   General  at 

Manila,  332. 
Stenger,  Jerome  J.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
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Stettinius,  Edward  R.,  Jr. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Bloom,  Sol,  tribute  to,  622. 

Charter,  proposed  provisions  for,  605,  928 

Committee  of  Jurists,  672. 

Conferences  in  Crimea  and  at  Mexico  City  393   1008 

Cuba,  visit  to,  397. 

Death  of  President  Roosevelt,  659. 

Declaration  by  United  Nations,  adherence  by:  France 
18 ;  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria  681 

Degree  conferred  by  University  of  California,  859 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  amendments  offered  at 
San  Francisco  conference,  855. 

Economic  basis  for  lasting  peace,  593. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, 685. 

Foreign  Affairs  Outlines,  55& 

General  Assembly,  size  of  representation  bv  U  S  in 
600,  1007.  ' 

Human  rights,  proposals  at  San  Francisco  conference, 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  277,  333,  398. 

Italian  supply  program,  U.K.  and  U.S.  policies,  29. 

Lend-lease,  current  problems,  940. 

Lend-lease,  joint  statements  with  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  FEA  on  agreements  with  France  and 
Belgium,  363,  765. 

Liberia,  visit  to,  219. 

Nazi  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  sixth  anniversary, 

Pan  American  Day,  669. 
Polish  question,  850,  1008. 
Press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures,  proposed  procedure 

at  United  Nations  Conference,  435 
Regional   arrangements,   proposal   at   San   Francisco 

conference,  930,  949,  1009. 
Reparations  Commission,  appointment  of  Mr.  Lubin  as 

U.S.  member,  434. 

San  Francisco,  mayor,  arrangements  for  conference, 
43o.  ' 

Security  Council,  voting  procedure,  395,  396, 1010,  1043 
Surrender  of  Germany,  887. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  748 
Trusteeship  system,  600,  857,  929,  1010 
Turkey,  severance  of  relations  with  Japan,  20. 
UN  CIO,   435,   600,   605,   608,   669,   671,   724    791    792 
949,  1007,  1144.  '         '         ' 

Unconditional-surrender  principle,   reply  to   Senator 

Wheeler's  attack  upon,  43. 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  joint  statement 

with  Secretary  of  War,  683. 
U.S.  representation  in  General  Assembly  of  proposed 

Organization,  600. 
Water  treaty,  U.S.  and  Mexico,  122,  742 
Article  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  peace  plan   lis 
Correspondence  : 
Belgian    Ambassador     (Silvercruys),    on    lend-lease 

agreements,  764,  768. 
Death  of  South  African  Minister  to  U.S    (Gie)    mes- 
sage to  Field  Marshal  Smuts,  674 
French    Ambassador     (Bonnet),    on    adherence    by 

France  to  United  Nations  Declaration,  17 
Mr.  Hull,  concerning  San  Francisco  conference,  726, 
85  7. 

Lend-lease  with  France,  joint  letter  on  shipping  to 
chairman  of  House  committee,  500 

Molotov,  on  third  anniversary  of  lend-lease  agree- 
ment with  U.S.S.R.,  1162. 

Pan  American  Union,  concerning  request  of  Argen- 
tina for  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  American  Republics,  91. 

South  African  Charge  (Jordaan)  on  mutual-aid 
agreement,  769. 

DeS!fncieti06Ii  3S  U'S'  Delegate  t0  Mexico  City  confer- 
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Liberia,  visit  to,  219,  291. 

Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  282. 

U.S.S.R.,  visit  to,  291. 
Stevenson    Adlai  E,   designation  in   State  Department, 

Stillwell,  James  A.,  article  on  civilian-supply  problems  in 

Europe,  917. 
Stimson    Henry  L.    (Secretary  of  War),  joint  statement 
Germ       -e6SST  Stettinius  on  u-s-  Prisoners  of  war  in 
Stinebower,  Leroy  D. : 
Article  on  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, 225. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  176 
Stocking,  Hobart  E.,  visiting  professor  to  Costa  Rica   208 
strategic  materials   (see  also  Combined  boards;  Cotton: 

Nitrogen;  Petroleum;  Rubber),  129. 
Stuart,  Graham  H,  article  on  passport  control,  1066 
bturgeon,  Leo  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  387 
feubasic,   Ivan    (Foreign  Minister  of  Yugoslavia),   letter 
to  U.S.  Ambassador  concluding  agreement  with  U  S 
and    U.K.    on    military    administration    of    Venezia 
Giulia,  1096. 
Subversive  activities : 
Efforts  of  Passport  Division  to  uncover,  1066 
Nazi  post-war  plans,  537. 
Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference  concerning,  text, 

Sugar,  industrial  alcohol,  and  molasses,  arrangements 
for  purchase  in  Cuba  by  Community  Credit  Corn  and 
by  FEA,  656. 
Sugar,  regulation  of  production  and  marketing,  interna- 
tional agreement  (1937),  proclamation  by  President 
Truman,  836. 
Supplies,  civilian,  for  liberated  areas  of  northwest  Europe 

summary  of  report  of  Mr.  Rosenman,  860 
Supply  problems  iu  Europe,  article  by  Mr.  Stillwell    917 
Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force.'  See 

SHAEF. 
Surrender.     See  Germany ;  Italy. 
Survey  of  U.S.  Embassies  and  Consulates,  list  of  members 

of  groups  and  itineraries,  458. 
Sweden : 
Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 
Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess,  message  of  condo- 
lence on  death  of  U.S.  President,  663. 
Monetary  agreement,  with  U.K.,  585. 
Telecommunication   and   postal    services,   restoration 
1078.  ' 

Switzerland : 
Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 
Bombings  of  Swiss  towns,  statement  by  Mr   Grew   309. 
Clearing  arrangement  with  France,  601. 
Economic  negotiations,  participation  in  by  Mr.  Currie, 

head  of  U.S.  Delegation,  128,  601. 
Financial  agreement,  with  Chile  (1944),  ratification,  314 
Foodstuffs   and   raw   materials,   U.S.-U.K.-French   ar- 
rangement to  permit  import,  601. 
Negotiations  with  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  on  German 

assets,  128,  601. 
Protecting  power  for  U.S.  under  prisoners  of  war  con- 
vention, 810. 
Representation  of  German  interests  in  U.S.,  transfer  of 
German  property  in  Washington  to  U.S.  as  trustee, 
900,  954. 
Representation  of  Italian  interests  in  U.S.,  relinquish- 
ment, 361. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 
1078,  1114. 
Syria : 

Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  575 
681.  ' 

Hostilities  in,  note  from  U.S.  Government  to  Provisional 
French  Government,  1013. 

Invitation  to  San  Francisco  conference,  576 

Minister  to  U.S.  (Al-Koudsi),  credentials,  517. 
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Taf  t,  Charles  P. : 

Addresses,  and  statements  before  Congress: 
Bretton  Woods,  578,  826. 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  1115. 
Free  enterprise,  a  basis  for  peace,  942. 
Mineral  resources,  concern  of  U.S.  with,  129. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  534,  826,  905,  955, 

964,  1079. 
UNRRA  and  its  relation  to  other  agencies,  368. 
World  organization  and  economic  phases,  382. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  176,  716. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  441. 
Taiwan.     See  Formosa. 
Takla,  Selim,  Lebanese  Foreign  Minister,  death,  statement 

by  Mr.  Grew,  51. 
Tamiment  Social  and  Economic  Institute,  Camp  Tamiment, 

Pa.,  address  by  Mr.  Williams,  1163. 
Tangier  International  Zone,  appointment  of  U.S.  Diplo- 
matic Agent  (Ailing),  1089. 
Tarchiani,  Alberto,  credentials  as  Italian  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  422. 
Taxation.     See  Double  taxation. 

Teacher  education,  fellowships  in,  for  teachers  from  other 
American  republics,  change  in  U.S.  regulations  re- 
garding, 836. 
Telecommunications : 

Inter-American  agreement  concerning  radiocommunica- 
tions  (Santiago  revision  1940),  ratification  by  Vene- 
zuela (1944},  147. 
Inter-Americq.n  arrangement  concerning  radiocommuni- 
cations  (1937).    See  Inter-American  agreement  con- 
cerning (Santiago  revision  1940). 
International  regulations,  addresses: 
Mr.  de  Wolf,  133,  250. 
Mr.  Otterman,  256. 
London  meeting,  386,  500. 
Radio  Conference,  Third  Inter-American,  preparations 

for,  954. 
Radiotelegraph  circuit  between  U.S.  and  Ethiopia,  open- 
ing, 939,  982. 
Radiotelephone  services  with — 
Ecuador,  opening,  1065. 

U.K.,  relaxation  of  wartime  restrictions,  1149. 
Restoration  of  facilities  with:  Bulgaria,  546;  Europe, 
426,  1078,  1114 ;  Greece,  426 ;  Italy,  871 ;  Rumania, 
546. 
South  American  radio  agreement  (1940),  ratification  by 

Venezuela  (1944),  147. 
U.S.  facilities,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton  before  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  602. 
Telegraph.    See  Telecommunications. 
Tenney,  E.  Paul,  designation  in  State  Department,  1116. 
"Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States",  article  on  pub- 
lication of  by  the  State  Department,  1109. 
Territorial  questions  in  Europe,  equitable  solution,  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Grew,  902. 
Territorial  Studies,  Division  of,  abolition  (D.0. 1309),  387. 
Tito-Subasic  agreement,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew  on  pro- 
posed united  government  of  Yugoslavia,  153. 
Tolley,  Howard  R.,  article  on  United  Nations  Food  and 

Agriculture  Organization,  225. 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  Washington,  remarks  by  Mr. 

Grew,  835. 
Trade,  international  (see  also  Blocked  Nationals;  Cartels; 
Lend-lease;  Trade  agreements;  Treaties)  : 
Anglo-American  cooperation  for  expansion  of,  remarks 

by  Mr.  Fetter,  501. 
Arbitration,  commercial,  in  the  treaties  and  agreements 

of  the  U.S.S.R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Barriers,   removal,   addresses   and   statements  by   Mr. 
Clayton,  334,  439,  476,  613,  614,  620,  689,  698,  760, 
933,  979. 
Cargo  availability  for  Argentina,  amendment  of  Federal 

regulations,  713. 
Commodity  agreements,  address  by  Mr.  Haley,  638. 
Control*,  relaxation  of  in  Middle  East,  article  bv  Mr. 
Winant,  80. 


Trade,  international — Continued. 

Economic  basis  for  peace,  address  by  Secretary  Stet- 

tinius,  593. 
Employment  in  U.S.,  relation  to,  statement  by  Secretary 

BtettiniUB,  597. 
France,  license  relating  to  U.S.  trade  with,  issued  by 

Treasury  Department,  813. 
France,  resumption  of,  plans  for,  90,  091. 
Free  access  of  all  nations  to,  U.S.  policy,  979. 
French  North  and  West  Africa,  resumption  of  export 

trade,  832. 
German  iron  and  steel  industry  in  relation  to,  article 

by  Mr.  Merlin,  814. 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  52,  301,  475, 

545,  772. 
Policies  under  U.S.  law,  address  by  Mr.  Bunn,  142. 
Policy,   economic,   addresses   and   statements   by   Mr. 
Taf t,  129,  382,  534,  578,  826,  905,  942,  955,  964,  1079, 
1115. 
Policy  for  peace,  addresses  and  statements  by  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  189,  302,  352,  409,  469,  507,  686,  738. 
Radio  broadcast,  401. 
Rubber  Study  Group,  108,  128,  161. 
Small  business,  relation  to,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
698,  760. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal: 

Action  by  Congress,  statements  by  Mr.  Grew,  955,  1080, 

1149. 
Addresses :  Mr.  Acheson,  509 ;  Mr.  Clayton,  979 ;  Mr. 
Haley,  645 ;  Mr.  O'Donnell,  583 ;  Mr.  Taf t,  534,  826, 
955,  964. 
Message  of  recommendation  from  President  Roosevelt 

to  Congress,  531. 
Statements  before  Congress:  Mr.  Clayton,  752,  1024; 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  757 ;  Secretary  Stettinius,  598,  748 ; 
Mr.  Taf  t,  905,  1079. 
Trade  controls,  wartime,  draft  resolution  of  Mexico  City 

conference,  text,  345. 
Trade-marks,    protocol    on    inter-American    registration 

(1929),  denunciation  by  Haiti  (1944),  107. 
Transport  and  Communications  Policy,  Office  of,  change 
in  name  from  Office  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations (D.O.  1318),  839. 
Transportation : 

Automotive  traffic,  inter-American,  agreement  for  reg- 
ulation of  (1943),  ratification  by  Brazil  (1944),  108. 
Europe,  conditions,  922. 

European  inland  transport,  agreement  for  provisional 
organization,  signature,  910. 
Transportation  and  Communications,  Office  of,  716,  839. 
Transportation   and  litigation,   marine,   agreement   with 

Australia,  621. 
Travel : 

Bermuda,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on,  913. 
Non-military,  on  foreign  air  routes,  regulations,  30. 
Travel-grant  program,  exchange  of  experts  among  Ameri- 
can republics  under,  64. 
Treasury  Department : 

Lend-lease    and    reverse   lend-lease    agreements,    joint 
statement   with    State   Department   and   FEA   on 
mutual  aid  between  U.S.  and — 
Belgium,  765. 
France,  363. 
Netherlands,  876. 
Trade  with  France,  license  relating  to,  issued  by,  813. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  experiment  station  in  Guatemala,  agree- 
ment with  Guatemala  (1944),  supplemental  memo- 
randum of  understanding,  874. 
Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter-American  Institute  of,  con- 
vention establishing  (1944),  ratification: 
Dominican  Republic  (1944),  108. 
Honduras,  656. 
Agricultural  workers,  with — 

Bahamas,  amending  1943  agreement,  460. 
Jamaica  (1944),  460. 
Newfoundland  (1944),  812. 
Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  U.S.S.R.  and  France 
(1944),  text,  39. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued. 
Anglo-American  oil  agreement  (1944),  withdrawal  from 

Senate,  68. 
Anglo-Ethiopian  agreement  (1944),  text,  200. 
Arbitration,  commercial,  In  the  treaties  and  agreements 

of  I  .S.S.R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Armistice,  I'.K.  and  U.S.S.R.  with  Finland  (1944),  text, 

Armistice,  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.  with  Hungary,  text, 

S3. 
Automotive  traffic.  inter-American,  regulation   (1943) 

ratification  by  Brazil  (1944),  10S. 
Aviation  ( tee  also  under  Civil ;  -Military),  addresses  and 
articles  by — 
-Mr.  Latchford,  11,  310,  411,  1104 
Mr.  Morgan,  33,  701. 
Civil-aviation  agreements  (1944)  : 
Acceptance  as  Executive  agreements: 
Article  by  Mr.  Latchford,  1104. 
Exchange  of  letters  between  Senator  Bilbo  and  Mr 
Grew.  1101. 
Action  by :  Afghanistan,  968 ;  Australia,  968 ;  Belgium 
714.   S73:    Brazil,   1006:   Canada,   67,    160,   198 
Chile,  1057;  China,  1057;   Colombia,  96S,  1057 
Costa  Rica.  42b';  Cuba,  S74;  Czechoslovakia,  873 
Egypt,  S74 ;  El  Salvador,  9-12,  1057 ;  Ethiopa,  478 
Fiance,  1057:  Guatemala.  169;  Haiti,  1057;  Ice- 
land, S73,  1057:  India,  941;  Iraq,  1057;  Ireland 
941;  Lebanon.  1057;  Liberia,  873;  Mexico,  968- 
Netherlands,  10S;  New  Zealand,  874;  Newfound- 
land. 224  ;  Norway,  169 ;  Panama,  942  ;  Peru,  968  ■ 
Poland.  644 ;  Portugal,  1056 ;  Turkey,  1058 ;  U  K  ' 
1057:  Union  of  South  Africa,  1057;  U.S.,  text  of 
reservations,  198. 
Establishment  of  Provisional  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation Organization,  1056. 
List  of  countries  signing,  67. 
Civil-aviation  agreements,  bilateral: 
Air-transport  services,  U.S.  with— 
Canada,  text,  305. 
Iceland,  text,  170. 
Ireland,  text,  172. 
Civil-aviation  convention   (1944)  : 
Action  by:  Belgium,  714;  Brazil,  1006;  Costa  Rica, 
426 ;  Cuba,  874 ;  Czechoslovakia,  873  ;  El  Salvador 
942 ;  Guatemala,  169 ;  Norway,  169 ;  Poland,  644 : 
Union  of  South  Africa,  1057. 
Letter  of  transmittal  from  President  Roosevelt  to 

Senate,  437. 
List  of  countries  signing,  67. 
Report  by  Mr.  Grew  to  President  Roosevelt,  436. 
Claims  convention,  with  Mexico  (1934),  final  payment 

by  Mexico  of  instalments  due  under,  43. 
Commercial  agreement,  Colombia- Venezuela  (1936)    re- 
newal, 834. 

Commercial   agreement,   provisional,   extension,   Egypt 
and — 
Ireland  (1930).  978. 
U.K.  (1930).  978. 
Commercial  arbitration  in  the  treaties  and  agreements 

of  U.S.S.R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Commodity  agreements,  U.S.  policy  regarding,  address 

by  Mr.  Haley,  638. 
Cooperative    fellowship    program,    second,    with    Peru 

(1944-1945).  218. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942).  adherence  by 
Chile,  231:  Ecuador,  231;  Egypt,  373;  France,  1*7- 
Lebanon,  575.  682;  Paraguay,  231;  Peru.  231  ;  Saudi 
Arabia.  682;  Syria.  575,  681;  Turkey,  373 ;  Uruguay, 
294 ;  Venezuela,  292. 
Defense  facilities  in  Canada,  disposition  of,  agreement 

with  Canada  (1944),  text,  162. 
Double-taxation : 

Canada    (1944),  proclamation  by  U.S.,  199,  423 
France  (1939),  proclamation  by  U.S.,  38. 
I'.K.,  on  estates  of  deceased  persons,  834. 
U.K.,  on  income,  834. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued. 
Education,  cooperative,  with  Ecuador,  438. 
Egyptian  foreign-exchange  requirements  for  1945    UK 

and  Egypt,  text,  586. 
European  inland  transport,  910. 
Extraterritorial     rights,     in     china,     relinquishment 

Canada  and  China    (19-14),  ratification,  637. 
Falsification  of  currency,  public-debt  bonds,  and  credit 

documents,  Chile  and  Peru  (1935),  ratification  874 
Financial: 

Chile  and  Switzerland    (1944),  ratification  by  Swit- 
zerland, 314. 
France  and  U.K.,  1016. 

Haiti  and  U.S.  (1943),  text  of  supplementary  agree- 
ment (1944),  144. 
Fisheries  Mission  to  Mexico  (1942),  extension   (1944) 

66. 
Fourth  Protocol,  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Canada  with  USSR 

for  provision  of  war  supplies,  723. 
Friendship,    mutual    aid    and    post-war    cooperation 

U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia,  text,  774. 
Friendship  and  commerce,  with  Lew  Chew  (1854),  text 

743  n. 
Germany,  assumption  of  supreme  authority  over,  dec- 
laration   by    Allied    Representatives     (U.S,    UK 
U.S.S.R.,  and  France),  text,  1051. 
Health   and   sanitation,   with   Ecuador    (1942),   exten- 
sion (1944-1945),  314,  461. 
Inter-American  University  (1943),  ratification  bv  Vene- 
zuela (1944),  175. 
Lend-lease,  with — 

Belgium,  statements  and  correspondence,  763. 
France,  statements  and  correspondence,  193,  362,  366, 
000. 

Netherlands,  statement,  876. 
U.S.S.R.    (1942),  third  anniversary,  1162. 
Marine  transportation   and  litigation,  with  Australia, 
621. 

Military  air-transport  routes,  with  Canada,  309. 
Military-mission,  with — 

El  Salvador  (1943),  extension,  1030. 

Guatemala,  978. 

Military-aviation  mission,  agreement  with  Guatemala, 
309. 

Monetary,  U.K.  and — 
Belgium  (1944),  66. 
Sweden,  585. 

Mutual  aid: 

Canada  and  India  (1944),  32. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  with  U.S.,  on  cash  basis,  text 
769. 

Naval-mission  agreement  with  Chile,  967. 

Neutrality  pact,  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan  (1941).  denuncia- 
tion by  U.S.S.R.,  text,  811. 

Oil.    See  under  Vegetable  and  fuel  oils. 

Prisoners  of  war  and  Red  Cross  conventions  (1929), 
statement  before  House  committee  by  Mr.  Plitt,  809! 

Prisoners  of  war  convention  (1929),  adherence  by  Ar- 
gentina, 878. 

Radio  agreement,  South  American  (1940) ,  ratification  by 
Venezuela   (1944),  147. 

Radiocommunications,  inter-American  agreement  con- 
cerning (Santiago  revision  1940),  ratification  bv 
Venezuela   (1944).  147. 

Reciprocal  aid.    See  Lend-lease. 

Red  Cross  and  prisoners  of  war  conventions  (1929), 
statement  before  House  committee  by  Mr.  Plitt,  809. 

Red  Cross  convention  (1929),  adherence  by  Argentina, 
878. 

Refugees,  international  status,  convention  relating  to 
(1933),  cancellation  (1944)  of  denunciation  (1942) 
by  France,  110. 

Rights  and  duties  of  states  in  the  event  of  civil  strife 

(1928),  ratification  by  Honduras,  874. 
Rubber  investigations,  cooperative,  with  Haiti   (1941), 
supplementary  agreement  (1944,  1945),  190. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926), 
amendment  (1944)  : 
Accessions   by:   Australia,   941;    Netherlands,    1038; 

New  Zealand,  1038. 
British  territories,  application  to,  308. 
Effective  date,  109. 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  1038. 
Signatory  countries,  10,  109. 
Sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation     (1933), 
amendment  (1944)  : 
Accession  by :  Australia,  941 ;  Netherlands,  1038 ;  New 

Zealand,  1038. 
British  territories,  application  to,  308. 
Effective  date,  109. 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  1038. 
Signatory  countries,  10,  109. 
Shipping,   continuance  of  control   for  United   Nations 
purposes      (1944),     accessions:     Australia,     628; 
France,  628  ;  India,  858  ;  New  Zealand,  1017  ;  Union 
of  South  Africa,  1017. 
Sugar,    international   agreement   regarding   production 
and  marketing  (1937),  proclamation  by  President 
Truman,  836. 
Taxation.     See  under  Double  taxation. 
Trade  agreements.     See  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Trade-marks,  protocol  on  the  inter-American  registra- 
tion of  (1929),  denunciation  by  Haiti  (1944),  107. 
Transmission    of    judicial    writs,    agreement    between 

Chile  and  Peru   (1935),  ratification,  874. 
UNRRA   (1943),  ratification  by:  Bolivia,  461;  Colom- 
bia, 478;  Poland,  426. 
UNRRA  agreement  for  relief  program  in  Italy,  signa- 
ture and  summary  of  principal  points,  543. 
Vegetable  and  fuel  oils,  exchange  with  Argentina,  1116. 
Venezia    Giulia,    military   administration    of,    between 
U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Yugoslavia : 
Note  from  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  1096. 
Text,  1050. 
Visa  procedure  for  French  or  U.S.  citizens,  agreement 

with  French  Provisional  Government,  813. 
War  supplies,  provision  to  U.S.S.R.  by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and 

Canada,  signature  of  Fourth  Protocol,  723. 
Water  treaty,  with  Mexico  (1944)  : 
Article  by  Mr.  Clayton,  71. 
Statements  on  ratification : 
Mr.  Acheson.  302. 
Mr.  Grew,  303. 

Secretary  Stettinius,  122,  742. 
President,  Truman,  742. 
Trieste.     See  Venezia   Giulia. 
Truman,  Harry  S. : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Allied  armies,  junction  in  Germany,  808. 
Appointment   of   Justice   Jackson   as   U.S.    Chief   of 
Counsel  for  prosecution  of  Axis  criminality,  86(5. 
Chilean  President   (Rios),  visit  to  U.S.,  1086. 
Diplomatic  representatives,  credentials,  775,  776,  875, 

912. 
France's   role   in   settlement   of   questions  of  world 

and  European   interest,  927. 
Lend-Lease  Act,  extension  of,  773. 
Meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Marshal 

Stalin.  1095. 
O.i Hi  of  office  as  U.S.  President,  statement,  669. 
Philippine^,   independence  for,  867. 
Prisoners  of  war,  joint  statement  with   Prime  Min- 
ister   Churchill    and    Marshal    Stalin,    warning 
Germany  against  maltreatment,  811. 
Publications,  Importation  into  Germany,  926. 
Reparations  Commission,  appointment  of  Mr.  Lubin 

as  Associate  to  Mr.  Pauley,  807. 
Reparal  ions  problems,  931. 
Surrender  of  German  armies  in  Italy,  B65. 
Surrender  of  Germany,  885,  886. 
DNCIO,  789. 


Truman,  Harry  S— Continued. 

Addresses,  statements,  etc.— -Continued. 
War,  prosecution  of,  669. 

Water  treaty  with  Mexico,   Senate  approval  of,  742. 
Correspondence : 
Field   Marshal   Alexander   (IIi   surrender  of   German 

armies  in  Italy,  865. 
Brazilian  President  Vargas: 
Allied  victory,  904. 

Declaration  of  war  by  Brazil  against  Japan,  1060. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  on  surrender  of  Germany, 

887. 
General  Mark  Clark  on  surrender  of  German  armies 

in  Italy,  865. 
Mr.  Currie,  on  resignation  as  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  President,  1108. 
General  Eisenhower,  on  surrender  of  Germany,  887. 
Food  for  Freedom,  Inc.,  regarding  food-supply  com- 
mitments abroad,  926. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  Mr.   Forrest  of  N.Y.  Herald 

Tribune,  1144. 
Genera]  de  Gaulle,  on  surrender  of  Germany,  888. 
Haile  Selassie,  of  Ethiopia,  opening  of  direct  radio- 
telegraph circuit  between  U.S.  and  Ethiopia,  939, 
982. 
Prime  Minister  King,  on  Allied  victory,  903. 
Lend-lease,  appropriation  estimate,  letter  to  Speaker 

of  House  of  Representatives,  1061. 
Pan  American  Day,  669. 

Mr.  Pauley,  on  appointment  as  Personal  Representa- 
tive on  Reparations  Commission,  807. 
Speaker  Rayburn,  on  renewal  of  Trade  Agreements 

Act,  1026. 
Marshal  Stalin,  on  surrender  of  Germany,  887. 
Secretary  Stettinius  on  admission  of  Ukrainian  and 
Byelorussian  Republics  as  members  of  United  Na- 
tions, 806. 
U.S.-Soviet  Friendship  Rally,  1017. 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders. 
Messages  to  Congress: 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  report  of,  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, 1029. 
First  address  (Apr.  16,  1945),  721. 
Japan,  plans  for  victory  over,  999. 
Lend-lease  report   (19th),  letter  of  transmittal,  952. 
Presidential  succession,  1150. 
Polish  question  and  San  Francisco  conference,  consulta- 
tions with  Mr.  Molotov,  802. 
Proclamations : 

Death  of  President  Roosevelt,  661. 
Surrender  of  Germany,  886. 
Trusteeship  Council,  charter  text,  1131. 
Trusteeship  system,  international : 
.  Charter  text,  1129, 
Statements  by   Secretary   Stettinius   on   principle   dis- 
cussed at  Crimea  Conference,  600,  857,  929,  1010. 
U.S.  proposal  at  San  Francisco  conference,  text,  854. 
Tunnicliff,  Everett  A.,  return  from  China,  107. 
Turkey : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Baydur),  credentials,  775. 
Charge  dAffaires,  letter  and  remarks  on  United  Nations 

Declaration,  373,  374. 
Severance  of  relations  with  Japan,  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Stettinius,  20. 
Telecommunication  and  postal  services,  restoration,  1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation  agreements :  air  transit,  air  transport, 

and  interim  (1944),  ratification,  1058. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  373. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  731. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Wilson),  appointment,  148. 
Two  Freedoms  agreement.    See  Air  services  transit  agree- 
ment under  Civil  aviation. 
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Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  membership  In  Dnlted 
Nations : 
Letter  from  Presldenl  Truman  to  Secretary  Stettlnlns, 

Question  concerning,  530l 
Statements  by  Secretarj  Stettlnlns,  600,  1007. 
i.Ncio     .v.,  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 

Organisation, 
Unconditional  surrender  [see  also  Germany)  : 
Policy  announced  ;it   Cairo  Conference,  discussion   in 

radio  broadcast,  485. 
Reply  of  Secretary  Stettinius  t.>  Senator  Wheeler's  at- 
tack on.  43. 
Under  Secretary  of  state.    See  Grew,  Joseph  C. 
Underwood,  Plerson,  designation  in  state  Department  in 
Union  of  South  Africa  : 
Deatli  of  former  Minister  to  U.S.  (Close),  statement  bv 

Mr.  Crew.  508. 
Deatli  of  Minister  to  U.S.   (Gle),  messages  from  Presi- 
dent   Roosevelt    and   Secretary    Stettinius,   674. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Civil-aviation    agreements:    air    transit    and    interim 

i  1944),  signature,  1057. 
Civil-aviation  convention   (1!>44),  signature,  1057. 
Mutual    aid    with    U.S.,    on    cash    basis,    exchange    of 

notes,  760. 
Sanitary  convention    (1944),  109. 

Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  111!). 
Shipping,  continuance  of  control   for  United  Nations 
purposes   (1944),  accession,  1017. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577,  731. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (see  also  Byelorussian 
s.s.R  and  Ukrainian  S.S.R.)  : 
Allied  armies,  junction  in  Germany,  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Mr.  Grew,  808. 
Ambassador  to  Mexico   (Ouniansky)  : 
Death,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  141. 
Transportation  of  ashes  by  U.S.  Army  plane  to  Mos- 
cow, 208. 
Anniversary  1 27th),  of  Red  Army,  message  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  Marshal  Stalin,  304. 
Commercial  arbitration  in  treaties  and  agreements  of 

article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs   (Molotov),  message  of 

condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  665. 
Crimea  Conference,  participation  in,  213. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  492,  496,  497. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  special  mission  to  Moscow  for  President 

Truman,  953. 
Meeting    of    Marshal    Stalin,    President    Truman,    and 

Prime  Minister  Churchill,  1095. 
Polish  question : 

Arrest  of  Polish  democratic  leaders,  statement  by  Sec- 
retary   Stettinius,   850. 
Consultation  in  Moscow  with  Polish  groups  on  Pro- 
visional Polish  Government,  1095. 
Mr.  Molotov,  consultation  with  President  Truman,  802. 
Request  to  invite  Warsaw  provisional  government  to 
United    Nations   Conference,   statement   by   State 
Department,  725. 
Prisoners  of  war.   Soviet  allegations  on  delay   in   re- 
patriation, and  U.S.  statement,  864. 
Prisoners   of   war   and    civilian    internees,   warning   to 
Germany,  statement  by  Marshal  Stalin,   President 
Truman,  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  811. 
Relations  with  U.S..  remarks  by  Mr.  MacLeish,  950. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc: 
Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  with  France  (1944) 

text,  39. 
Armistice  with — 

Finland  (1944),  text,  261. 
Hungary,  text,  83. 
Assumption  of  supreme  authority  in  Germany  by  Al- 
lied representatives,  text  of  declaration,  1051. 
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Fourth  Protocol,  with   us..   iK.,  and  Canada,  tor 

provision  of  war  supplies,  7L'.'!. 
Friendship,  mutual  aid  and  posl  war  cooperati with 

Yugoslavia,  text.  774. 

Lend  lease,  with   U.  S    (1942),  third  anniversary,  ex- 
change oi   messages  between  Commissar  for  For 

eign  Affairs  (Molotov)  and  Secretary  Stettinius, 
1 102. 

Neutrality    pact,    with    Japan     (1941),    denunciation, 
text,  Ml. 
UNCIO: 

Delegation,  list  of  members,  809. 

Dumbarton  OakS  Proposals,  joint  amendments  offered 

at  Conference  by  sponsoring  powers,  851 
Commissar  tor  Foreign  Affairs  (Molotov),  particlna- 

Uon,  671,  796,  S02.  '  ' 

Genera]  Assembly,  representation  by  three  votes,  alti- 

Hide  of  U.S.  and  U.K.,  :,::o.  lioti,  soft,  1007 
Polish  question.    See  under  Polish  question. 
Security- Council,  joint  statement  on  voting  procedure, 

1047. 
Sponsorship,  394. 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  republics,  admission  as 

Initial  members  of  United  Nations,  530,  0(10,  806, 

U.S.-Soviet  Friendship  Rally,  New  York,  NX,  message 

from  President  Truman,  1017. 
Visit  of  Secretary  Stettinius  to,  291. 
United  Americans  for  United  Nations,  New  York    NY 

address  by  Mr.  Taft,  826.  '      '    " 

United  Kingdom: 

Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  results  of  sixth 

meeting,  f>14. 
Combined  Boards,  joint  decision  to  maintain,  119    p>o 
Consultation  of  Allied  representatives  and  Polish  groups 

on  Provisional  Polish  Government,  1095 
Cooperation  with   U.S.   for  expansion  of  world  trade 

remarks  by  Mr.  Fetter,  501. 
Crimea  Conference,  participation  in,  213,  530,  600   1007 
Mr.   Davies,   special   mission    to  London   for   President 

Truman,  953. 
King  George,  messages  of  condolence  on  death  of  U  S 

President,  663,  664. 
Joint  statements  by  British  Embassy  and  State  Depart- 
ment : 
Maintenance  of  economies  of  liberated  countries  95 
Reappraisal  of  food  supply,  510. 
Lloyd  George,  death,  telegram  from  Mr.  Grew,  538 
Queen  Mary,  message  of  condolence  on  death  of  US 

President,  663. 
Meeting  of  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  President  Truman 

and  Marshal  Stalin,  1095. 
Military  authorities,  relief  of  European  civilians   917 
Petroleum    agreement,    Anglo-American    (1944)'    with 

drawal  from  U.S.  Senate,  63. 
Prisoners   of   war   and   civilian    internees,    warning   to 
Germany,  statement  by  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
President  Truman,  and  Marshal  Stalin,  811 
Rubber  study  group,  with  U.S.  and  Netherlands,  1C8, 

128,  161. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078,  1149. 
Telecommunications  discussions  with  U.S.,  500. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Anglo-Ethiopian  agreement  (1944),  text,  200. 
Armistice  with — 

Finland   (1944),  text,  261. 
Hungary,  text,  83. 
Assumption    of    supreme    authority    in    Germany    by 
Allied  representatives,  text  of  declaration,  1051 
Civil   aviation    agreements:    air   transit   and    interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  1057. 
Commercial     agreement,     provisional,     with     Egypt 
(1930),  extension,  978. 
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United  Kingdom — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc/ — Continued. 
Double  taxation,  exploratory  conversations  with  U.S., 

197. 
Double  taxation  on  estates  of  deceased  persons,  with 

U.S.,  834. 
Double  taxation  on  incomes,  with  U.S.,  834. 
Egyptian  foreign-exchange  requirements  for  1945,  text, 

586. 
European  inland  transport,  910. 
Financial  agreement,  with  France,  1016. 
Fourth  Protocol,  with  U.S.S.R.,  for  provision  of  war 

supplies,  723. 
Monetary  agreement  with — 
Belgium   (1944),  66. 
Sweden,  585. 
Sanitary  convention   (1944),  10,  109,  308. 
Sanitary   convention   for   aerial   navigation    (1944), 

10,  109,  308. 
Venezia  Giulia,  military  administration  of,  with  U.S. 
and  Yugoslavia,  1050, 1096. 
UNCIO : 
Address  by  Mr.  Eden,  799. 
Delegation,  list  of  members  576. 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  joint  amendments  offered 

at  Conference  by  sponsoring  powers,  851. 
General  Assembly,  attitude  toward  additional  votes 

for  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  530,  600,  1007. 
Security  Council,  joint  statement  on  voting  procedure, 

1047. 
Sponsorship,  394. 
Visit  of  Minister  of  State  (Law)  to  Washington,  95. 
Visit  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Stanley) 

to  Washington,  107. 
War  crimes,  discussions  with  U.S.,  81. 
United  Nations  (as  set  up  by  Charter  signed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco June  26,  1945)  : 
Chart  of  proposed  organization,  556. 
Charter — 

Discussed  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  605,  928. 
Text,  1119. 
General  Assembly,   decision  at  Crimea  Conference  in 
respect  to  number  of  votes  of  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R., 
statements  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  600,  1007. 
Human  rights,  provisions  on,  928,  1011. 
International  Court  of  Justice,  533,  672,  759.  1132,  1134. 
Membership  and  purposes,  Charter  text,  1120. 
Polish  question.    See  Poland. 

Regional  arrangements,  statements  by  Secretary  Stet- 
tinius, 930,  949,  1009. 
Security  Council,  voting  procedure,  394,  395,  1010,  1043, 

1044,  1047. 
Trusteeship   principle,    statements   by    Secretary    Stet- 
tinius, 600,  857,  929,  1010. 
United  Nations  Club,  Washington,  remarks  by  Mr.  Savage, 

504. 
United  Nations  Committee,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  address  by 

Mr.  Holmes,  727. 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization : 
Addresses:  Mr.  Cordier,  253;  Mr.  Eagleton,  650;  Mr. 
Eden,  799 ;  Mr.  Grew,  223,  431,  803,  806 ;  Mr.  Holmes, 
727;  Mr.  Molotov,  796;  Mr.  Soong,  of  China,  795; 
Mr.  Taft,  382 ;  President  Truman,  789 ;  Mr.  Williams, 
1163. 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.,  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  393, 
395,  396,  435,  GOO,  605,  608,  669,  671,  724,  791,  792, 
850,  855,  928,  929,  930,  949,  1007,  1011,  1043,  1144. 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  text,  1119. 
Commissions,  lists  of  U.S.  members,  858. 
Congress,  U.S.  members  to  confer  with  U.S.  Delegation 

on  budgetary  problems,  802. 
Crimea  Conference  decisions,  214,  1008. 
i)    egations,  lists  of  members,  576,  609,  729. 
Denmark,  Invitation  to,  1048. 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals: 
Amendments  offered  by  sponsoring  powers,  text,  851. 
D)  cussion  of  amendments.  855,  903. 


United  Nations  Conference — Continue]. 
Executive  Committee,  membership,  801, 

General  Assembly : 

Proposed  redraft  concerning,  text,  931. 

Representation  In,  statements  by  Secretary  Stettinius, 

000,  1007. 

Hull,  Cordell,  exchange  of  messages  with,  726,  857. 

Human  lights,  provisions  in  Charter  for,  statements  by 

Secretary  Stettinius,  92S,  1011. 
Inter-American   Conference  on   Problems  of  War  and 

Peace,  attitude,  449,  525,  094. 
International  Court  of  Justice,  533,  672,  759,  1132,  1134. 
Invitations: 

Acceptances,  576,  608. 

Mr.  Dulles  as  adviser  to  U.S.  Delegation,  acceptance, 

608. 
Extended  to  Syria  and  Lebanon,  576. 
Text,   including  voting  provisions  supplementary  to 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  394. 
Languages  of  the  Conference,  official,  801. 
Officers,  election,  801. 
Organization,  report  by  rapporteur,  801. 
Polish  question : 

Consultations  of  President  Truman  and  Commissar 

Molotov,  802. 

Request  of  U.S.S.R.  to  invite  Warsaw  Government 
to  Conference,  statement  by  State  Department, 
725. 
Postponement,  denial  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  60S,  009, 

671. 
Preliminary  arrangements  with  California  officials,  217, 

218,  435. 
Press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures,  proposed  procedure, 

statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  435. 
Public  interest,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  806. 
Radio  broadcast,  441. 
Regional  arrangements,  relationship  of,  statements  by 

Secretary  Stettinius,  930,  949,  1009. 
Security  Council,  voting  procedure : 
Memorandum  and  statement  from  committees,  1043. 
Questionnaire  on  exercise  of  veto,  1044. 
Statement  by  Delegations  of  four  sponsoring  Govern- 
ments, 1047. 
Statements  by   Secretary  Stettinius,  395,  396,  1010, 

1043. 
Supplementary  to  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  text, 
394. 
Sessions,  789,  792. 
Sponsoring  governments,  394. 
Trusteeship  system,  basic  objectives  of,  statements  by 

Secretary  Stettinius,  600,  857,  929,  1010. 
Ukrainian   and  Byelorussian  Republics,   admission  as 
initial  members  of  the  United  Nations,  530,  600, 
806,  1007. 
United  States  Delegation : 
Advisers,  listed,  608. 
Assignments  to  commissions,  858. 
Consultants,  671,  724. 
Meetings,  435,  724. 
Members,  listed,  217. 
U.S.S.R.,  request  to  invite  Warsaw  provisional  govern- 
ment  to   Conference,  statement  by   State  Depart- 
ment, 725. 
United  Nations  Declaration  (1942),  adherences,  17,  231, 

292,  373,  575,  681. 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.    See 

Food. 
United    Nations   Information   Board,   100th   session,   re- 
marks by  Mr.  MacLeish,  21. 
United  Nations  Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Agri- 
culture, message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress 
transmitting  first  report,  536. 
United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference.    See 

Bretton  Woods  Proposals. 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
See  UNRRA. 
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United  Nations  shipping  agreement,  for  continuance  of 
control  (1944),  accessions:  Australia,  628;  France 
G2S;  India,  85S;  New  Zealand,  1017;  Union  of  South 
Africa,  ion. 

United  Nat  ions  War  Crimes  Commission.    See  War  Crimes 

Commission. 
United  States  Army    (sec  also  Anglo-American  armies), 

assistance  to  European  civilians,  917. 
United   States  citizens    (see  also  Prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  internees)  : 
Accounts,  free  ope-uion  of,  in  blocked  countries,  (512. 
Deported  by  Germans  from  occupied  areas,  disappear- 
ance of,  577. 
Displaced  persons  in  Europe,  announcement,  968, 
Funds,  transmission  to,  in  Philippines,  408. 
Inquiries  concerning  nationals  in:  Bulgaria,  252;  Cher- 
bourg area,  268;  Europe,  953;  Finland,  968;  Greece, 
160,  426;  Rumania,  697. 
Repatriation  of,  from  Philippines,  427. 
Repatriation  of,  via  "Gripsholm",  44,  196,  252,  1035. 
University  of  Mexico,   National  Autonomous,   announce- 
ment concerning  summer  school,  946. 
UNRRA : 
Agreement  (1943),  ratification: 
Bolivia,  461. 
Colombia,  478. 
Poland,  426. 
Agreement  for  relief  in  Italy,  signature  and  summary 

of  principal  points,  543. 
Civilian-supply  problems  in  Europe,  article  by  Mr.  Still- 
well,  917. 
Council  of,  third  session,  at  London,  plans,  1114. 
Food  supplies,  reports  of  inability  to  obtain  in  sufficient 

amounts,  926. 
Food-supply  commitments  abroad,  letter  from  President 

Truman  to  Food  for  Freedom,  Inc.,  926. 
International  Office  of  Public  Health,  performance  of 

duties  of,  10,  109,  941. 
Quarterly  report  (2d),  text  of  letter  of  transmittal,  684. 
Sanitary  conventions,  functions  under,  10,  109,  308  941 

1038. 
Scope,  functions,  and  relation  to  other  agencies,  address 

by  Mr.  Taft,  368. 
Shipping  for  transportation- of  civilian-relief  supplies 
for  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  219. 
Uruguay  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  lotter 

from  Foreign  Minister,  294. 
FXCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  731. 

Valdivia,  Chile,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  466. 

Van  Vactor,  David,  appointment  as  visiting  professor  to 

Chile,  460. 
Velazquez,  Celso  R.  (Paraguayan  Ambassador),  letter  and 
remarks  on  signing  United  Nations  Declaration,  232, 
236. 
felloso,  Pedro  Leao  (Acting  Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil) 

visit  to  U.S.,  410. 
t'enezia  Giulia : 
Agreement  between  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Yugoslavia  on  mili- 
tary administration  of,  text,  1050. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Grew  on  disposition  of,  902. 
Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister  (Subasic),  note  to  U.S.  Am- 
bassador in  Yugoslavia  (Patterson),  1096. 
.'enezuela  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Picon  Lares),  mes- 
sage of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  resident,  667 
Ambassador  to  U.S.    (Escalante),  remarks  on  signing 

United  Nations  Declaration,  293. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  1167. 
Foreign  Minister  (Parra  Perez),  message  of  condolence 

on  death  of  U.S.  President,  666. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Commercial  agreement  with  Colombia  (1936) ,  renewal, 

834. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  292. 
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Venezuela— Continue  d. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.    Continued. 
Inter-American  University  (1943), ratification  (1944), 

1  lO. 

Radio  agreement,  South  American  (1940),  ratification 

(194J),  147. 
Radlocommunlcatlons,      inter-American      agreement 

tttvt^t^^"!^'"0  revision  194«).  ratification  (1944),  147. 
UNCIO,  Delegate  to,  731. 

Veteran  Wireless  Operators  Association,  address  by  Mr 
de  Wolf,  250. 

Villai36  Henry  S''  address  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 

Visa  procedure  for  French  or  U.S.  citizens,  agreement  with 

French  Provisional  Government,  813 
Voting  procedure  in  Security  Council  of  United  Nations 

Organization.    See  Security  Council. 

Wadih  Nairn  (Lebanese  Acting  Minister  ror  Foreign  Af- 
fairs),  letter  to  Mr.  Grew  on  adherence  of  Lebanon  to 

W  ar  criminals : 

Wailes,  Edward  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  209 
Brazil   381         a^oiatmeat  as  visiting  professor  to 

Wang  Chung-hui,  representative  of  China  on  Committee 

of  Jurists,  address,  673. 
War     declaration    of.    See    Argentina;    Brazil-     Saudi 

Arabia. 

War— how  can  we  prevent  it  (Foreign  Affairs  Outline 
no.  1),  558. 

War    Areas    Economic    Division,    responsibilities     (D.O. 

1312),  462. 
War  Crimes  Commission,  United  Nations- 
Conferences,  1073. 

Discontinuance  of  services  of  Mr.  Pell    123 
Discussion  in  radio  broadcast,  483. 
Punishment  of  war  criminals,  statement  by  Mr    Grew 
154. 
War  criminals: 
Asylum  to,  attitude  of  neutral  governments,  190,  482 
Chief  of  Counsel  (U.S.)  for  prosecution  of  Axis  'crim- 
inality, appointment  of  Justice  Jackson,  866 
Discussions  between  U.S.  and  U.K.,  81. 
Punishment  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  154. 
Radio  broadcast  on  treatment  of,  480. 
Report  of  Justice  Jackson  to  President  Truman,  1071 
Resolutions  of  Mexico  City  conference  regarding    344 
347,  924.  '         ' 

War  Department,  Inter-Agency  Committee  To  Coordinate 

Export  of  Civilian  Supplies,  relation  to,  448. 
War  Food  Administration,  representation,  440 
War    Food    Administrator,    Inter-Agency    Committee    To 
Coordinate  Export  of  Civilian  Supplies,  relation  to 
448. 
War  prisoners.    See  Prisoners  of  war. 
War  Production  Board: 

Foreign-airlines    requirements,    consideration    of,   with 

FEA  and  State  Department,  1089. 
Inter-Agency    Committee    To    Coordinate    Export    of 

Civilian  Supplies,  relation  to,  448. 
Representation,  440. 
War  Shipping  Administration : 
Inter-Agency  Committee  To  Coordinate  Export  of  Ci- 
vilian Supplies,  relation  to,  448. 
Representation,  440. 
War  supplies,  provision  of  to  U.S.S.R.  by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and 

Canada,  signature  of  Fourth  Protocol,  723. 
War   Supply  and  Resources  Division.     See  Commodities 

Division. 
Warfel,  Harry  R.,  designation  in  State  Department,  111. 
Warner,  Edward,  appointment  as  U.S.  Delegate  on  Coun- 
cil of  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation, 1057. 
Warren,  Avra,  participant  in  radio  broadcast,  547. 
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Warren,  Earl  (Governor  of  California),  exchange  of  mes- 
sages with  Mr.  Grew  on  United  Nations  Conference, 
217. 

Warren,  Fletcher,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Nicaragua,  657. 

Warren,  George  L.,  designation  in  State  Department,  386. 

Warsaw  provisional  government.     See  Poland. 

Wartime  Economic  Affairs,  Office  of,  abolishment  (D.O. 
1306),  176. 

Washington  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  address 
by  Mr.  Grew,  803. 

Water  treaty,  U.S.  and  Mexico  (1944)  : 
Action  by  Congress,  statements  by  President  Truman, 

Secretary  Stettinius,  and  Mr.  Grew,  303,  742. 
Article  by  Mr.  Clayton,  71. 

Statements  before  Congress  by  Secretary  Stettinius  and 
Mr.  Acheson,  122,  302. 

Welfare  and  whereabouts  of  Americans  abroad.  See 
United  States  citizens. 

West  Indies.  See  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion and  the  individual  countries. 

Wheat  Council,  International,  designation  of  chairman  of 
U.S.  Delegation  (Wheeler),  79. 

Wheeler,  Senator  Burton  K.,  attack  upon  unconditional- 
surrender  principle,  statement  by  Secretary  Stettin- 
ius, 43. 

Wheeler,  Leslie  A.,  designation  as  chairman  of  U.S.  Dele- 
gation to  International  Wheat  Council,  79. 

White  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  See  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Wiesman,  Bernard,  article  on  preparations  for  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference,   (27th),  424. 

Williams,  Chester  S.,  address  on  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence, 1163. 

Wilson,  Edwin  C,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  148,  316. 

Winant,  Frederick,  article  on  relaxation  of  trade  controls 
in  Middle  East  by  Middle  East  Supply  Center,  80. 

Women's  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  address  by 
Mr.  Clayton,  439. 

World  Affairs  Council,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  address  by  Mr. 
Taft,  578. 

World  cooperation,  addresses  by  Mr.  Haley,  638,  645. 


World  trade  and  world  peace,  radio  broadcast  sponsored 

by  State  Department,  401. 
World  Youth   Rally,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  address  by   Mr. 

Hovde,  487. 
WPB.     See  War  Production  Board. 
Wright,   Irene   A.,   article   on    international    informal  ion, 

1099. 
Wright,  William  D.,  preliminary  arrangements  for  United 

Nations  Conference,  218. 
Writs.     See  Judicial  writs. 

Yalta    agreement    and    Yalta    conference.     See    Crimea 

Conference. 
Young,  John  Parke  : 
Address  on  international  economic  problems,  376. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Youth  of  world  and  problem  of  peace,  address  by  Mr. 

Hovde,  487. 
Yugoslavia : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Simic),  credentials,  875. 
Anniversary    (4th)   of  new  government,  message  from 

President  Roosevelt,  577. 
Crimea  declaration  on  formation  of  new  government,  216. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  496,  497. 
Foreign  Minister  (Subasic),  note  to  U.S.  Ambassador  on 

military  administration  of  Venezia  Giulia,  1096. 
Interest  in  Trieste  and  Venezia  Giulia,  statement  bv 

Mr.  Grew,  902. 
Proposed  united  government,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew, 

153. 
Relief  for  civilians,  923. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Friendship,  mutual  aid  and  post-war  cooperation,  with 

U.S.S.R.,  text,  774. 
Venezia  Giulia,  military  administration  of,  with  U.S. 
and  U.K.,  text,  1050. 
UNCIO : 

Acceptance  of  invitation  to,  608. 
List  of  members  of  Delegation,  610. 

Zariski,  O.,  visiting  professor  to  Brazil,  208. 
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